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Although  peace  has  virtually 

The  Treaty  of  Peace  .        ,      ,  ,         IT    .  , 

existed  between  the  United 
States  and  Spain  since  the  destruction  of  Cervera's 
fleet,  and  the  subsequent  taking  of  Porto  Rico,  the 
treaty  has  at  last  been  signed,  and  only  needs  the 
ratification  of  the  Senate  to  make  it  a  fact.  The 
long  course  of  diplomatic  action  preceding  this, 
however,  and  the  sincere  sorrow  and  anger  mani- 
fested by  the  Spanish  commissioners  and  nation  at 
the  results  achieved  naturally  inspire  the  thought 
and  question  whether  the  Bismarckian  policy — 
brutal  if  you  will — would  not  have  accomplished 
the  same  purpose  in  a  far  less  complicated  way  and 
with  smaller  opportunity  for  the  conquered  to  com- 
plain of  the  victor's  greed.  Had  we  simply  formu- 
lated our  demands  on  Spain  and  left  it  to  her  to 
accept  or  reject  them,  she  would  have  known  the 
worst  at  once,  and  long  ere  this  have  accustomed 
herself  to  the  idea  of  a  complete  separation  from 
her  colonies.  The  Latin  races,  the  world  over,  arc 
thoroughly  habituated  to  the  ways  of  their  shop- 
keepers, and  believe  fully  in  the  powers  of  talk — 
endless  talk — in  abating  overcharges  when  making 
a  purchase  or  a  bargain.  Hence  when  the  United 
States  consented  to  a  sort  of  arbitration  or  discus- 
sion of  their  claims,  great  were  the  hopes  that  the 
account  rendered  would  be  much  reduced  by  coun- 
ter-claims and  diplomatic  wiles,  and  still  greater 
was  the  shock  and  disappointment  when  it  was 
found  that  our  commissioners  were  practically 
without  authority  to  make  concessions,  and  that 
none  would  in  any  case  be  granted  by  the  United 
States. 

Although  there  will  no  doubt  be  opposition  in  the 
Senate  to  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  of  peace  by 
non -expansionists  as  well  as  those  who  are  loth  to 
see  twenty  millions  paid  to  Spain  in  addition  to 
what  the  war  has  already  cost  this  country,  there  is 
no  question  that  the  action  of  the  administration 
will  be  approved  by  a  considerable  majority.  Of 
course,  the  "crux"  of  all  this  business  is  the  final 
disposition  of  the  Philippine  Islands.  The  future 
of  Cuba  may  safely  be  left  to  the  future  and  slower 
methods,  but  we  arc  in  a  measure  forced  to  shape 
that  of  our  Eastern  possessions,  and  to  begin  the 
work  without  delay.  Autonomy  is  not  to  be 
thought  of  for  many  years  to  come;  on  the  other 
hand,  there  is  something  revolting  to  the  finer 
spirit — besides  giving  Spain  abundant  opportunity 
to  point  the  finger  of  scorn  at  us — should  we  go  at 
once  into  the  world's  market  and  sell  these  islands 
and  their  unwilling  inhabitants  to  the  highest  bidder. 
As  we  cannot  shirk  our  responsibilities  by  turning 
over  the  colonies  to  another  power  without  stirring 
up  endless  jealousies  and  political  complications, 
there  remains  for  the  present  and  as  a  simple  ques- 


tion of  expediency  no  other  course  than  that  we 
occupy  the  Philippines  and  hold  them  until  the  na- 
tives become  used  to  a  stable  and  really  paternal 
form  of  government.  For  this  reason  the  treaty 
and  the  administration  should  have  the  ready  and 
unqualified  support  of  the  Senate  and  people. 
Hereafter  should  the  tenure  of  these  islands  become 
too  burdensome,  some  fitting  way  of  transferring 
our  rights  to  others  will  be  found,  but  hasty  and  ill- 
considered  action  at  the  present  moment  cannot  be 
too  strongly  deprecated. 

Incidentally  it  may  be  noted  that  General  Miles' 
appearance  before  the  House  Committee  on  Mili- 
tary Affairs  has  resulted  in  brief  but  outspoken 
condemnation  of  Mr.  Alger's  methods  of  conduct- 
ing his  bureau.  As  head  of  the  army  it  was  quite 
within  the  province  of  the  general  to  emphasize  the 
fact  that  the  overweening  confidence  of  Mr.  Alger 
in  his  own  knowledge  of  the  art  of  war,  supple- 
mented by  that  of  certain  political  favorites,  worked 
great  hardship  to  the  ranking  officers  of  the  army, 
and  as  a  natural  inference  that  only  the  magnificent 
courage  and  dash  of  our  troops  saved  us  from 
disaster. 


n.AtwtwfYou-     It  is  a  commonplace  of  re- 
iniif  proach  among  those  critical 

ragpickers  who  arc  always  poking  about  for  signs 
of  decay,  that  the  vogue  of  the  continuous  perfor- 
mance and  the  "variety"  entertainments  is  a  proof 
of  the  degeneracy  of  the  drama.  The  most  frequent 
form  taken  by  this  complaint  is  that  of  an  allusion 
to  Shakespeare,  a  writer  who  is  more  talked  about 
than  understood.  The  Avonian  is  generally  repre- 
sented as  appearing  in  one  of  our  amusement- 
places  and  fleeing  in  horror,  or  turning  over  in  his 
grave  at  the  dramatic  atrocities  common  in  this 
day,  but  unknown  in  his  own.  The  truth  of  the 
matter  is  probably  this:  If  Shakespeare  were  alive 
and  writing  he  would  be  a  stockholder  in  some 
continuous  performance  theatre,  and  write  many 
sketches  for  production  there,  as  a  diversion  to  the 
more  serious  problem-plays  which  he  would  fur- 
nish to  the  stock  company  in  which  his  acute  busi- 
ness sense  would  interest  him.  This  is  not  said  in 
the  faintest  derogation  of  the  supreme  genius  of 
the  world's  literature ;  it  is  based  on  a  matter-of-fact 
view  of  what  few  matters  of  fact  we  possess  in  re- 
gard to  Shakespeare. 

Nine-tenths  of  human  controversy  is  a  simple 
matter  of  definition.  The  cynical  critic  thinks  that 
he  condemns  a  whole  school  of  dramatic  expres- 
sion by  contemptuously  calling  it  Vaudeville.  If 
you  stop  to  ask  for  a  circumstantial  arraignment  of 
vaudeville,  his  critical  sails  are  likely  to  droop.  Now 
there  are  two  considerations  that  should  win  this 
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school  of  stage-life  a  freedom  from  wholesale  and 
one-word  contumely.  First,  the  negative  consid- 
eration ;  from  the  time  of  Aristophanes  up,  the  stage 
has  always  had  features  as  vulgar  and  as  trivial  as 
the  worst  features  of  our  worst  variety  show.  There 
have  always  been  groundlings ;  consequently  horse- 
play and  indecency  have  always  flourished  for  their 
sweet  sakes.  Not  only  Aristophanes,  but  (Eschy- 
lus  and  Sophokles,  Plautus,  Moliere,  and  all  the 
Elizabethan  crew  furnished  scenes  as  lacking  in 
dignity  and  art  as  they  were  in  refinement. 

We  of  to-day  have  the  same  old  knock-about 
foolery,  the  stuffed  club  repartee,  the  hilarious 
song  with  the  silly  but  contagious  refrain,  the  rol- 
licking dance.  Our  average  is  equal  to  their  aver- 
age, but  we  have  nothing  so  bad  as  their  worst,  save 
in  an  occasional  low  theatre,  in  which  the  police 
finally  appear. 

Then  there  is  the  positive  consideration :  Vaude- 
ville at  its  best  in  our  day  has  numerous  distinct 
virtues.  It  bears  the  same  relation  to  the  drama  as 
short  stories  and  lyric  poems  bear  to  novels  and 
epics  and  etchings  to  paintings.  Recent  years  have 
brought  to  it  occasional  short  plays  and  sketches 
by  the  best  of  our  writers,  and  have  imported  from 
the  so-called  legitimate  stage  many  actors  of  promi- 
nence and  distinct  ability.  Besides  these  in  the  lit- 
tle character-studies  of  eccentric  types,  in  the  scope 
it  gives  to  the  cultivation  of  the  folk-song  and  folk- 
dance  it  is  of  fundamental  value.  Best  of  all,  is  the 
while  of  relaxation  and  laughter,  and  the  nepenthe 
to  workaday  care  it  offers  to  the  poorest  and  busiest 
of  us. 

An  introductory  note  to  Miss 
Mulock's  Fairy  Book  and  the 
constant  republication  of  the  old,  old  stories  under 
the  editorial  supervision  of  men  like  Andrew  Lang 
and  others,  suggests  the  possible  existence  of  a  de- 
mand for  a  new  literature  of  fairy-land,  which  shall 
be  quite  suited  to  the  tastes  of  the  day.  In  revising 
the  well-known  tales  of  the  past,  Miss  Mulock  has 
had  in  mind  to  soften  or  expurgate  all  references  to 
the  wickedness  of  stepmothers,  believing  that  a 
narrow  and  mean  prejudice  has  thereby  been  incul- 
cated in  the  minds  of  childish  readers  to  the  great 
disadvantage  of  those  who  become  stepmothers  in 
actual  fact.  Meanwhile  the  stories  remain  quite  as 
assailable  by  the  modern  critic  upon  other  scores, 
and  are  many  of  them  unfit  to  be  read  to  the  young. 
The  classical  fairy-tale  is  unfortunately  peopled  with 
ogres  whose  bloodthirstiness  is  well  calculated  to 
put  an  innocent  young  mind  in  a  condition  of  ter- 
ror, which  it  will  take  years  wholly  to  eradicate. 
One  can  hardly  turn  toward  any  of  the  fairy  tales 
which  have  been  relished  from  time  immemorial 
without  coming  upon  this  fatal  defect,  and  many  of 
those  that  are  best  beloved,  like  Bluebeard  or  Jack 
and  the  Beanstalk,  are  among  the  very  worst  of- 
fenders. It  seems  hardly  sufficient  in  editing  them 
to  pander  to  the  race  of  stepmothers  and  not  to 
take  note  of  this  cause  of  a  mental  indigestion  cal- 
culated to  put  any  sensitive  mind  into  that  chronic 
icar  of  darkness  which  Eugene  Field  has  so  humor- 
ously described  in  his  inimitable  poem  about  Seein' 
Things  at  Night.  Indeed,  the  whole  race  of  ogres, 
genii,  serpents,  giants,  are  creatures  whose  deformi- 


ties are  quite  as  strongly  impressed  upon  the  child's 
imagination  as  are  the  atrocious  cruelties  attribu- 
ted to  them,  and  it  is  a  point  worth  considering 
whether  any  amount  of  editing  can  bring  these 
creatures  into  a  semblance  of  anything  which  in 
our  sober  senses  we  could  judge  to  be  good  food 
for  a  growing  and  excessively  sensitive  mind. 
What  we  need  in  their  place  is  the  creation  of  a 
fairy  people  which,  while  it  appeals  to  the  imagina- 
tion, does  not  need  to  subject  the  childish  fancy  to 
a  condition  of  actual  suffering  afterward.  There  is 
evidence  that  writers  are  appreciating  this,  and  to 
it  is  due  the  humorous  creations  of  Palmer  Cox, 
the  funny  little  Brownies,  and  the  still  more  imag- 
inative Gobolinks  of  Albert  Bigelow  Paine,  not  to 
mention  the  inimitable  creations  of  Joel  Chandler 
Harris,  which  belong  more  properly  to  the  region 
of  fable  than  of  fairies.  Of  one  thing  there  is  cer- 
tainly no  doubt,  which  is  that  children  crave  the 
stimulus  which  is  to  be  found  in  fairy-land  alone. 
But  is  it  necessary  to  satisfy  the  child's  imaginative 
yearnings  by  such  gross  impossibilities,  even 
though  accompanied  by  repeated  assurances  that 
the  tales  are  not  true?  No  amount  of  reassurance 
will  obliterate  the  damaging  effect  of  the  talc,  and 
the  upshot  is  quite  as  likely  to  be  that  the  child 
prefers  to  doubt  the  denial  than  give  up  its  belief 
in  the  supernatural — particularly  when  the  ten- 
dencies of  its  religious  instruction  is  taken  also  into 
consideration. 

The  colonies  of  European  na- 

Hau  Colarltt  Art  ffujttf        .  .... 

tions  comprise  colonies  where 
Europeans  have  supplanted  the  native  population ; 
colonies  where  a  relatively  small  number  of  Euro- 
peans exploit  native  labor;  and  naval  stations  and 
penal  colonies,  which  need  not  be  considered 

Colonies  of  the  first  class  are  the  distinctive  prod- 
uct of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race.  The  Britisher  in  ex- 
terminating the  native  population  saves  himself  the 
trying  task  of  governing  and  attempting  to  civilize 
a  savage  people;  and  prevents  the  growth  of  that 
colonial  thorn — the  half-breed.  New  Zealand  and 
Tasmania  are  recent  examples  of  this  policy.  The 
English  took  formal  possession  of  Tasmania  in 
1803 ;  the  aborigines  are  now  extinct.  The  New 
Zealand  Land  Company  was  organized  in  1840; 
with  it  began  the  terrible  Maori  wars.  To-day  the 
remnant  of  that  people  is  on  a  reservation. 

The  colonies  in  which  a  relatively  small  number 
of  Europeans  exploit  native  labor  were,  for  the 
most  part,  established  under  the  dominance  of  the 
theory  that  a  colony  was  a  possession  to  be  admin- 
istered for  the  benefit  of  the  mother  country.  That 
theory  is  now  dead.  To-day  a  nation  can  no  longer 
safely  administer  colonics  as  possessions  if  she  de- 
sires to  keep  them  under  her  flag.  The  most  strik- 
ing and  successful  attempt  to  administer  a  colony 
for  the  benefit  of  the  mother  country  was  made  by 
the  Dutch  in  Java  with  the  "Culture  System."  This 
system  was  originated  by  Governor  Van  Bosch  in 
1830.  The  natives  were  compelled  to  cultivate  on 
village  lands  a  certain  amount  of  sugar  cane,  a  cer- 
tain number  of  tea  and  coffee  plants,  with  various 
spices,  and  to  deliver  the  produce  at  government 
stores  where  they  received  a  fixed  nominal  sum. 
While  exploiting  native  labor  in  this  fashion  the 
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Dutch  so  tactfully  considered  native  customs  and 
administered  justice  on  the  whole  so  fairly  that  Java 
and  the  Javanese  were  materially  benefited. 

England  divides  her  colonics,  dependencies,  and 
protectorates  into  those  having  a  responsible  gov- 
ernment ;  those  having  free  institutions,  but  not  a 
responsible  government;  and  crown  colonies. 
Those  having  a  responsible  government  are  mod- 
eled on  the  English  parliamentary  system.  There 
are  a  governor,  two  houses,  and  a  ministry.  The 
governor  is  appointed  by  the  crown,  and  is  ordi- 
narily the  only  public  officer  in  the  colony  con- 
trolled by  the  colonial  office.  The  crown  has 
usually  through  the  governor  a  veto  on  colonial 
legislation.  Colonies  having  a  representative  but 
not  a  responsible  government  have  a  governor  and 
one  or  two  legislative  chambers,  of  which  one  is 
wholly,  or  for  the  most  part,  representative.  The 
governor  makes  the  laws  with  the  concurrence  of 
the  legislature.  This  form  of  government  is  gen- 
erally found  in  tropical  countries.  Crown  colonies 
are  administered  according  to  their  need.  The 
colonial  office  hampers  itself  with  no  theory  of  gov- 
ernment. It  docs  not  impose  free  institutions.  It 
makes  use  of  any  legitimate  political  system  known 
to  man  which  will  accomplish  its  object  with  least 
friction.  The  French,  though  less  successful  as  a 
colonizing  nation  than  the  English,  have  treated 
their  colonies  and  dependencies  with  considerable 
generosity.  Wherever  practicable,  they  have  given 
them  seats  in  the  French  parliament.  Guadeloupe — 
in  the  West  Indies — has  a  governor  and  an  elective 
council,  and  sends  two  deputies  and  a  senator  to 
the  French  parliament.  Martinique  does  the  same. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  these  deputies  and  sen- 
ators represent  a  colored  or  black  population. 
Martinique  has  a  population  of  187,692,  only  1,907 
of  whom  were  born  in  France.  The  Island  of  Re- 
union is  also  represented  by  a  senator  and  two 
deputies.  In  Madagascar,  as  taxes  cannot  be  col- 
lected, a  limited  forced  labor  has  been  introduced. 
Natives  between  t6  and  60  are  required  to  give  the 
state  fifty  days  annually.  By  this  means,  road  mak- 
ing and  other  improvements  are  carried  through. 
One  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  recent  co- 
lonial expansion  has  been  the  revival  of  chartered 
companies.  It  was  supposed  that  these  companies 
were  of  the  past.  But  in  1881  the  British  North 
Borneo  Company  was  given  a  royal  charter.  This 
company,  through  a  governor  in  Borneo  and  a 
court  of  directors  sitting  in  London,  administer 
31,106  square  miles  of  territory  with  a  population 
of  175,000.  Germany  has  intrusted  the  develop- 
ment of  her  proctectoratc  in  New  Guinea  to  the 
German  New  Guinea  Company. 

From  this  summary  of  the  several  types  of  col- 
onies and  dependencies  we  see  that  our  Philippine 
dominion  has  been  of  the  class  where  Europeans 
exploit  the  native  labor.  Those  colonies  may  be 
brilliant  stones  in  an  imperial  crown,  but  they  arc 
oftentimes  the  most  costly  and  arc  always  loosely 
set.  The  imperialist  party  in  America  has  made 
rather  light  of  the  administrative  difficulties  to  be 
faced  in  the  management  of  our  insular  dominion. 
Its  buoyancy  results  from  a  widespread  conviction 
that  we  have  inherited  what  is  called  the  colonizing 
genius  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race.  Unfortunately 
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this  genius  has  shown  itself  in  non-tropical  coun- 
tries through  the  partial  or  complete  extermination 
of  the  native  population.  Our  Philippine  acquisi- 
tion, situated  in  the  tropics,  offers  a  new  oppor- 
tunity for  the  annihilation  of  the  savage  native  or 
half-bred  Filipino.  Relatively  few  Americans  will 
live  in  the  Philippines,  and  it  is  improbable  that 
they  will  ever  become  the  dominant  racial  type. 

Granting  that  we  have  inherited  the  English  col- 
onizing tendency,  it  is  an  open  question  whether 
our  form  of  government  has  not  given  us  a  politi- 
cal training  which  has  made  us  less  fit  than  the 
English  to  deal  with  dependencies.  The  fact  that 
the  English  constitution  is  unwritten  has  given  that 
political  system  great  flexibility.  It  has  not  permit- 
ted Englishmen  to  draw  up  a  political  formula  by 
which  to  swear.  We  Americans,  on  the  other  hand, 
have  defined  and  formulated  our  liberties  in  a  writ- 
ten instrument.  In  our  political  life  the  Constitu- 
tion is  the  all-important  formula.  Experience  has 
shown  that  when  a  superior  power  gives  its  form 
of  government  to  a  colony  or  dependency  in  which 
the  majority  of  the  population  is  of  an  inferior  race 
and  a  small  minority  of  the  sovereign  race,  the  gov- 
ernment is  administered  by  and  for  the  benefit  of 
the  children  of  the  sovereign  power  to  the  detri- 
ment of  the  native  population.  The  English  having 
learned  this  lesson  no  longer  hamper  themselves 
with  a  theory  of  government.  They  earnestly  at- 
tempt in  administering  a  dependency,  to  ignore  the 
clamorous  demands  of  their  own  people  when  those 
demands  arc  opposed  to  the  welfare  of  the  native 
population.  They  take  away  self-government  when 
it  is  converted  into  an  oligarchy.  This  occurred  in 
the  West  Indies.  The  crown  then  interposed  for  the 
protection  of  the  black.  The  representatives  are 
now  nominated  in  part  by  the  crown,  and  in  part 
elected,  the  nominated  members  being  in  a 
majority. 

The  English  government,  in  spite  of  its  effort,  is 
but  partially  successful  in  governing  for  the  good  of 
the  whole  rather  than  for  that  of  the  English  popu- 
lation. Yet  it  does  not  suffer  from  a  pressure  which 
will  certainly  be  put  by  American  colonists  on  the 
home  government.  Free  trade  has  given  English- 
men a  world-wide  industrial  self-dependence.  The 
tariff  has  taught  Americans  to  expect  the  govern- 
ment to  legislate  for  individual  interests. 

The  one  great  lesson  which  the  colonizing  na- 
tions of  Europe  have  been  learning  in  the  last  cen- 
tury, is  that  a  colony  or  a  dependency  cannot  be 
treated  as  a  possession.  If  a  nation  is  to  live  at 
peace  with  her  colonies  and  dependencies,  she  must 
rigorously  avoid  a  preconceived  theory  of  govern- 
ment. She  must  apply  whatever  form  of  govern- 
ment seems  likely  to  produce  the  best  result — no 
matter  how  opposed  it  may  be  to  her  own  political 
system.  At  the  first  sign  of  friction  she  must 
promptly  make  the  necessary  readjustment. 


Hmntftobtl  m°re  SCnSeS  than  OT,e  the 

American  Babylon  has,  of  late 
years,  made  frantic  attempts  to  reach  heaven,  not- 
withstanding she  has  such  a  long  distance  to  ascend 
to  get  there.  Two  years  ago  she  had  a  castle  of 
governmental  reform  well  under  way  toward  the 
clouds,  but  a  confusion  of  tongues  arose  among 
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the  builders,  which  put  the  tower  out  of  plumb,  and 
soon  the  structure  came  tumbling  to  the  ground. 
In  a  more  material  sense  the  contour  of  Manhattan 
has  been  rising,  like  Venus,  from  the  harbor,  until 
now  it  looms  up,  a  pyramid  of  masonry,  with  the 
twin  cupolas  of  the  Syndicate  Building  on  Park 
Row  as  a  dual  apex.  To  live  by  day  three  hun- 
dred feet  above  the  sidewalk,  has  bid  fair  to  become 
a  normal  characteristic  of  the  New  York  business 
man.  He  is  learning  to  consider  his  long  railway 
journey  skyward  as  much  a  matter  of  course  as  his 
ride  downtown  in  the  cable  car.  Seated  in  his  of- 
fice, scanning  the  horizon  from  Ramapo  to  the 
ocean,  in  the  limipd  air  of  an  August  afternoon, 
he  enjoys  the  breezes  of  the  mountain-top  itself,  or 
the  forceful  draughts  that  rush  up  the  deep  eleva- 
tor shaft.  If  an  overworked,  tired  elevator  has 
fallen  now  and  then,  it  did  not  happen  to  be  the  one 
he  was  in.  As  to  fire,  ten  chances  to  one  he  has  no 
more  contemplated  the  possibility  of  such  an  occur- 
rence than  do  the  unfortunates  who  live  in  the  tall 
apartment  houses. 

But  the  sky-scraper  question  has  just  been 
thrown  open  to  public  discussion  by  the  disastrous 
conflagration  that  has  involved  the  fifteen-story 
building  of  the  Home  Life  Insurance  Company. 
That  structure,  which,  with  its  carved  white  marble 
facade,  was  one  of  the  most  sumptuous  works  of 
architecture  in  the  city,  now  stands  with  the  ma- 
sonry of  the  upper  eight  stories  charred  and  crum- 
bling and  their  contents  consumed.  The  details  of 
the  fire  have  been  copiously  published  by  the  daily 
press.  Its  lessons  are  a  fruitful  theme  on  which  to 
ponder.  That  a  building  is  "fire-proof,"  docs  not 
mean  that  it  cannot  be  made  a  receptacle  of  fire.  A 
stove  is  fire-proof  so  far  as  itself  is  concerned,  yet 
it  is  easy  to  produce  an  uncomfortable  temperature 
inside  of  it.  The  Home  Life  Building  acted  very 
much  like  a  stove ;  but  parts  of  the  structure  itself, 
such  as  doors  and  window  sashes,  being  of  wood, 
were  burned.  Even  were  a  building  composed 
throughout  of  asbestos,  the  tenants  would  insist 
upon  bringing  combustible  material  into  their  of- 
fices. The  practical  problem  in  attaining  substan- 
tially fire-safe  conditions  is  to  insulate  the  several 
stories  against  ignition  one  from  another  and  to 
protect  the  windows  against  the  introduction  of 
fire  from  outside.  In  these  respects  the  Home  Life 
Building  was  deficient.  The  blaze  from  the  adja- 
cent burning  store,  which  abutted  against  its  court 
windows,  destitute  of  iron  shutters,  found  ready 
entrance  into  the  larger  building.  The  Fire  De- 
partment also  lacked  the  head  of  water  and  other 
facilities  essential  to  withstanding  the  flames  in  the 
upper  stories.  Tried  by  the  same  test,  almost  any 
other  structure  would  have  yielded  like  the  Home 
Life.  Whether  their  present  defects  can  be  satis- 
factorily remedied  is  debatable,  but  the  point  has 
been  sharply  brought  home  to  the  public  mind,  that 
the  new  office  buildings,  as  they  now  stand,  are  not 
secure  from  fire. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  evident  that  the  Home 
Life  wrought  a  good  work  in  acting  as  a  shield 
against  the  spreading  of  the  conflagration,  which 
otherwise  must  have  played  far  greater  havoc  than 
it  did;  in  short,  the  modern  high  building  is  fitted 
to  be  a  sacrificial  victim  to  its  humbler  neighbors. 


The  rookery  is  a  menace  to  the  sky-scraper,  but  the 
sky-scraper  is  a  safeguard  to  the  rookery.  Tenants, 
however,  will  not  be  disposed  to  undergo  barbecue 
in  mid-air  even  to  support  so  worthy  a  form  of  be- 
nevolence, and  the  sentiment  resulting  from  this 
fire,  so  far  as  it  goes,  is  likely  to  discourage  further 
radicalism  in  emulating  the  denizens  of  Shinar's 
plain. 

Yet  the  lesson  of  the  blaze  was  not  needed  to 
bring  about  a  reaction  in  local  urban  construction. 
The  casual  observer,  no  doubt,  thinks  that  the  build- 
ing movement  of  this  decade,  which  has  completely 
changed  the  profile  of  lower  New  York,  is  forging 
ahead  there  more  impetuously  than  ever.  The 
truth  is  otherwise.  The  maximum  of  audacity  in 
high  erection  for  a  time,  at  least,  is  past,  and,  fol- 
lowing the  buildings  of  from  twenty  to  thirty  stories 
which  have  already  gone  up,  those  now  in  early 
process  of  construction  or  in  contemplation  in- 
clude not  one,  to  the  best  of  our  knowledge,  that 
will  exceed  sixteen  stories.  To  account  for  this 
change  in  operations,  which  indicates  a  change  in 
policy,  many  reasons  arc  suggested.  One  is  the 
anticipation  of  a  law  restricting  the  allowable 
height,  but  it  is  questionable  whether  such  a  law, 
if  passed,  would  be  retroactive  where  plans  had 
been  filed.  Another  is  the  cost  of  foundations  and 
construction  requisite  for  a  very  tall  building. 
Again,  it  is  urged  that,  despite  the  congested  area 
of  New  York's  business  district,  the  growth  of  its 
population  has  been  outstripped  by  the  amplifica- 
tion of  office  room  that  increased  stories  have  af- 
forded. Tenants  of  antiquated  attics  readily  yield 
to  the  proffered  inducements  of  modern  rooms  at 
low  rentals  and  move  into  the  new  edifices.  The 
owners  of  the  old  ones  are  compelled  in  self-de- 
fence, to  tear  them  down  and  put  up  better,  but  the 
demand  for  offices  does  not  justify  them  in  build- 
ing higher  than  is  necessary  profitably  to  utilize 
their  land.  The  elevator  question  is  also  an  im- 
portant factor  of  construction,  for,  with  every  added 
story,  the  problems  of  space,  safety,  and  convenient 
service  become  more  difficult  of  solution.  Con- 
venience, and  occasionally  safety,  are  prominent 
considerations  in  the  minds  of  tenants,  and  tenants 
arc  lords  paramount,  as  all  landlords  know.  As 
you  stand  in  the  hallway  of  floor  number  twenty- 
odd  of  a  certain  colossal  building,  you  may  notice, 
in  the  brown  plastering  of  the  elevator-shaft,  sun- 
dry white  scratches.  If  the  proprietors  of  the  build- 
ing supposed  that  any  one  knew  those  scratches  to 
be  mementoes  of  an  occasion  when  one  of  their 
high-speed  elevators,  with  its  occupants,  started  on 
an  unusually  high-speed  journey,  thence  to  be 
ground  to  mincemeat  at  the  bottom,  perhaps  they 
would  go  to  the  expense  of  a  little  kalsomine  to 
cover  up  the  marks.  But  if  the  wings  of  the  archi- 
tect have  now  been  clipped  they  will  grow  out 
again,  all  in  good  season.  They  needed  a  little 
pruning  because  they  were  spreading  out  prema- 
turely. The  Great  Eastern  was  a  failure,  not  be- 
cause she  was  too  large  a  vessel,  but  because  she 
was  too  large  for  her  day  and  generation.  By  a 
conservative  development,  marine  construction  has 
successfully  reapproached  her  length,  and  some  day 
will  far  surpass  it.  Thus  will  be  the  progress  of 
urban  architectural  construction. 
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The  magazine  war  article  of  the  month  which 
will,  perhaps,  attract  most  attention,  is  the  first  of  a 
scries  of  three  papers  on  The  Sinking  of  the  Mer- 
rimac,  written  for  the  Century  by  no  less  an  au- 
thority than  Lieutenant  Hobson  himself.  The  arti- 
cle in  the  December  number  covers  nineteen  pages, 
and  treats  chiefly  of  the  plans  for  the  destruction  of 
the  collier  and  the  difficulties  attending  the  neces- 
sary preparations  in  the  brief  space  between  the 
formulation  of  the  scheme  and  the  moment  of  ac- 
tion. A  paragraph  of  great  interest  is  that  which 
speaks  of  the  volunteers  for  the  crew  to  accom- 
pany Lieutenant  Hobson  in  his  daring  enterprise. 
He  says :  , 

"The  call  for  volunteers  had  been  made  by  sig- 
nal, and  names  were  pouring  in  by  the  hundred.  It 
may  be  said  broadly  that  the  bulk  of  the  fleet  was 
anxious  to  go.  The  admiral  had  thought  that  per- 
haps it  might  be  well  to  have  a  junior  officer,  and 
had  asked  for  volunteers  from  the  junior  officers  of 
the  New  York.  The  junior  officers'  mess  re- 
sponded 'en  masse.'  .  .  .  Men  of  the  New 
York's  crew  pressed  upon  me  and  used  all  kinds  of 
arguments  to  persuade  me  to  take  them.  It  was  as 
thought  a  great  favor  were  being  asked,  and  every 
means  must  be  taken  to  have  it  granted." 

The  Century  also  contains  this  month  the  second 
installment  of  Captain  Sigsbee's  Personal  Narra- 
tive of  the  Maine. 


Harper's  Magazine  for  December  gives  us  the 
story  of  The  Rescue  of  the  Winslow,  told  by  Lieu- 
tenant Ernest  E.  Mead,  navigating  officer  of  the 
Hudson,  the  vessel  which  succeeded  in  towing  the 
endangered  Americans  out  of  reach  of  the  Spanish 
gunboats'  fire,  in  the  engagement  which  took  place 
off  Cardenas,  May  n,  but  not  until  after  Ensign 
Bagley  and  four  sailors  had  fallen,  and  the  first 
blood  of  the  war  in  this  hemisphere  been  spilled. 


The  Fall  of  Manila  forms  the  subject  of  an  article 
in  Scribner's,  by  Captain  T.  Bentley  Mott,  aide  to 
General  Merritt,  and  acting  aide-de-camp  to  Gen- 
eral F.  V.  Greene  when  the  city  was  taken.  The 
writer  concludes  his  article  with  the  following 
graphic  picture  of  the  situation  the  night  of  the 
surrender : 

"General  Merritt  sent  for  General  Greene  about 
eight  o'clock,  and  I  accompanied  the  latter  to  the 
Governor-General's  palace  in  the  old  walled  city, 
where  we  found  General  Merritt  and  his  staff  seated 
at  a  comfortable  dinner,  which  the  late  Governor- 
General's  people  were  serving.  The  entrance  to 
the  palace  is  a  large  marble-paved  court,  with  a  fine 
statue  of  Sebastian  Cabot  between  the  two  broad 
flights  of  stairs  which  lead  up  to  the  state  apart- 
ments. This  court  was  piled  head-high  with  cap- 
tured muskets,  equipments,  and  Mauser  cartridges, 
while  a  company  of  soldiers  were  sleeping  on  the 
floor  along  the  walls.  Outside,  strings  of  surren- 
dered cavalry  horses  were  tied  to  the  trees  of  the 
garden,  and  the  whole  place  suggested  the  pictur- 
esque side  of  war. 

"It  is  needless  to  say  that  everybody  was  in  good 


humor  and  good  appetite;  but  it  seemed  unutter- 
ably strange  to  see  a  group  of  officers  in  the  uni- 
form of  the  United  States,  stained  with  mud  and 
belted  with  revolvers,  sitting  about  and  smoking 
their  cigars  with  a  comfortable  air  of  proprietor- 
ship in  these  lofty  rooms  of  viceroyalty,  hung  with 
splendid  old  portraits  of  Spain's  weak  rulers  and 
Spain's  bold  robbers.  The  weather-beaten  face  of 
one  old  fellow  in  a  casque  seemed  to  look  upon  us 
with  a  stern  eye,  and  I  said  to  myself,  'If  that  old 
sixteenth-century  buccaneer  had  been  in  command 
to-day,  there  would  have  been  more  American  sol- 
diers left  dead  upon  the  fields  of  Malatc.'  " 


A  symposium  on  The  Reorganization  of  the 
Naval  Personnel,  by  the  Hon.  Francis  H.  Wilson, 
formerly  member  of  the  Naval  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives;  the  Hon.  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  late  Assistant  Secretary 'of  the  Navy; 
Commodore  John  W.  Phillip,  U.  S.  N. ;  Commo- 
dore George  W.  Melville,  engineer  in  chief,  U.  S. 
N. ;  and  the  Hon.  George  Edmund  Foss,  chairman 
of  the  Sub-Committee  on  Personnel  of  the  House 
N'aval  Committee,  occupies  the  important  first 
place  among  the  articles  in  the  North  American 
Review  for  December. 


McClure's  contains  the  first  of  a  series  of  papers 
on  The  War  on  the  Sea  and  Its  Lessons,  by  Captain 
Alfred  T.  Mahan.  The  scope  of  these  papers  is  in- 
dicated by  the  following  paragraph : 

"It  is  not  proposed  to  give  a  complete  story  of 
the  operations,  for  which  the  material  is  not  yet 
available.  Neither  will  it  be  attempted  to  pro- 
nounce decisions  absolutely  final,  for  the  time  is  not 
yet  ripe.  The  effort  will  be  rather  to  suggest  gen- 
eral directions  to  thought,  which  may  be  useful  to 
the  reader  as  he  hereafter  follows  the  many  narra- 
tives, official  or  personal,  that  will  surely  be  given 
to  the  public;  to  draw  attention  to  facts  and  to 
analogies;  to  point  out  experiences,  the  lessons 
from  which  may  be  profitable  in  determining  the 
character  of  the  action  that  must  speedily  be  taken 
to  place  (he  sea  power  of  the  republic  upon  a  proper 
material  basis;  and,  finally,  to  bring  the  course  of 
this  war  into  relation  with  the  teachings  of  pre- 
vious history — the  experiences  of  the  recent  past  to 
reinforce  or  to  modify  those  of  the  remoter  past ; 
for  under  superficial  diversity,  due  to  differences  of 
conditions,  there  often  rests  fundamental  identity, 
the  recognition  of  which  equips  the  mind,  quickens 
it  and  strengthens  it,  for  grappling  with  the  prob- 
lems of  the  present  and  the  future.  The  value  of 
history  to  us  is  as  a  record  of  human  experience ; 
but  experiences  must  be  understood." 

The  present  paper  is  on  the  motive  of  the  war, 
and  how  it  gave  direction  to  its  earlier  movements. 


In  the  same  magazine — McClure's — Mr.  Stephen 
Bonsai,  the  war  correspondent,  draws  a  moving 
picture  of  the  sufferings  of  our  wounded  in  The 
Night  After  San  Juan. 

While  doing  full  justice  to  the  courage  and  devo- 
tion of  surgeons,  hospital  stewards  and  attendants 
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individually,  including  the  teamsters  of  the  army 
wagons  for  the  transportation  of  the  wounded,  Mr. 
Bonsai  bitterly  arraigns  the  Department.  Among 
other  things  he  says : 

"Had  the  ambulances  been  at  hand,  which  we 
left  in  Tampa  or  upon  the  transports,  ambulances 
without  which  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose — at  least, 
we  had  supposed — no  civilized  power  would  enter 
upon  an  aggressive  war,  much  less  upon  a  cam- 
paign in  which  we  had  the  advantage  of  choosing 
both  our  own  time  and  the  field  of  operations,  the 
outrageous  treatment  which  our  wounded  suffered 
and  the  barbarous  scenes  which  we  were  called 
upon  to  witness  upon  this  and  the  following  days 
would  never  have  occurred." 

The  Commissary  and  Subsistence  Department 
comes  in  also  for  an  equal  share  of  condemnation — 
and  apparently  with  equal  justice.  "Our  baked 
beans,"  he  says,  "and  the  fat  bacon,  with  all  their 
heating  properties,  would  have  been  suitable  food 
for  a  North  Pole  expedition  or  a  journey  to  the 
Klondike.  But  to  be  eaten  in  the  tropics  they  were 
simply  poisonous  ,and  I  have  always  thought  that, 
as  this  was  the  only  sort  of  food  obtainable,  it  was 
a  very  great  blessing  that  we  were  able  to  get  so 
very  little  of  it.  It  is  undeniably  true  that  the  regi- 
ments of  the  first  division  to  advance,  which  lived 
on  starvation  rations  at  the  front  for  the  first  week 
after  landing,  were  in  much  better  physical  condi- 
tion than  the  troops  which,  remaining  behind  on  the 
beach  and  under  a  tropical  sun,  gorged  themselves 
with  this  heating  and  greasy  food." 

The  following  quotation  includes  a  part  of  the 
picture  of  suffering  and  distress  referred  to  above : 

"The  army  wagons  were  perfectly  bare  and 
empty.  Upon  neither  the  side-boarding  nor  the 
flooring  were  there  divisions  or  cross-bars  by  which 
a  passenger  could  retain  his  position  when  the 
wagons  tilted  forward  or  backward,  and  from  one 
side  to  the  other,  as  they  did  every  fifty  paces,  owing 
to  the  inequalities  of  the  rugged  road.  This  was  ter- 
rible enough,  because  of  the  most  acute  suffering 
it  caused  to  the  wounded,  but  it  was  much  worse 
when  the  wagons,  driven  blindly  in  the  darkness 
over  an  almost  unexplored  trail,  plunged  forward 
down  the  banks  of  the  stream,  and  after  many  a  de- 
lay, caused  by  the  balking  of  the  mules  and  the 
heavy  mire,  were  driven  at  a  gallop  up  the  other 
side. 

"It  was  at  a  ford  a  mile  back  from  the  dressing- 
station,  where  we  waited  and  filled  our  dry  canteens 
with  water,  that  I  first  realized  the  suffering  which 
the  absence  of  proper  transportation  entailed  upon 
the  wounded.  Here  it  was  that  I  began  to  under- 
stand that  the  men  whom  I  had  heard  crying  out, 
as  we  passed  them  on  the  dark  trail,  "Stop!  Stop! 
l'or  God's  sake,  let  me  get  out  and  die  in  the 
grass!'  were  not  delirious,  but  in  conscious  agony 
were  suffering  more  than  the  strongest  man  could 
bear.  I  shall  never  forget  the  sight  which  I  shall 
now  attempt,  not  to  describe,  but  simply  to  outline ; 
it  is  the  one  the  most  lasting  and  indelible  of  my 
impressions  of  the  war.  And  yet  it  is  so  fantastic 
and  so  horrible  that  at  times  I  have  tried  to  dismiss 
it  altogether  from  my  mind  as  an  unreal  and  a  grue- 
some dream  which  came  to  me  in  an  access  of 
fever.    But,  unfortunately,  there  were  others  with 


me  who  saw  it,  others  whose  memory  of  it  coincides 
with  mine. 

"We  had  filled  our  canteens  and  poured  into  them 
a  few  precious  drops  of  the  lime  juice  which  the 
soldiers  so  thirsted  for,  and  were  on  the  far  side 
of  the  stream  when  the  first  wagon  of  the  noisy, 
creaking  train  came  out  of  the  forest  trail  toward 
us  and  pitched  down  the  precipitous  bank  into  the 
stream.  There  came  from  the  wagon,  as  it  drew 
near,  a  strange,  low,  moaning  sound.  It  seemed 
too  regular,  altogether  too  mechanical,  to  come 
from  human  beings  in  distress ;  perhaps  the  axles 
and  the  tires  needed  greasing,  I  thought.  Then 
suddenly  the  moon  came  sailing  out  from  behind 
the  forest  trees,  and  I  shall  try  and  tell  you  some- 
thing of  what  it  disclosed,  something  of  what  I  saw 
in  the  one  moment  I  had  the  courage  and  heart  to 
look  upon  the  blood-curdling  spectacle.  Having 
no  way  of  retaining  their  positions  through  all  the 
jolting  and  the  jarring,  the  sliding  backward  and 
forward,  the  wounded  whom,  but  half  an  hour  be- 
fore, I  had  seen  each  in  his  place  and  as  far  as  space 
was  concerned  comparatively  comfortable,  now  lay 
all  huddled  together  in  indescribable  confusion. 
There  they  lay,  a  squirming,  writhing  mass  of 
naked,  blood-stained,  and  bandaged  limbs.  .  .  . 
It  was  hard  indeed  to  realize,  as  I  heard  their  pitiful 
cries,  that  these  were  the  same  brave,  patient  fel- 
lows who  had  smiled  so  cheerfully  as  we  helped 
them  into  the  wagon  half  an  hour  before,  with  the 
thought  that,  at  least  for  the  present,  their  greatest 
sufferings  were  at  an  end.  You  would  have  been 
moved  to  indignation  had  the  bodies  that  were 
heaped  together  in  this  way  been  the  bodies  of  the 
dead.  But  when  you  heard  the  low  moans,  the  piti- 
ful groans,  and  caught  glimpses  now  and  again  of 
the  pale,  distracted  faces,  and  the  arms  and  hands 
stretched  from  out  the  writhing  mass  of  men  fruit- 
lessly struggling  to  extricate  themselves  from  their 
horrible  position,  you  could  hardly  restrain  your- 
self from  knocking  some  one  down,  the  teamster  or 
the  attendant,  whoever  was  nearest  at  hand,  before 
proceeding  to  do  the  little  that  here  upon  this 
lonely  trail  it  was  possible  to  do  to  help  the 
sufferers. 

"At  last  the  little  stream  just  west  of  the  hospital 
was  reached.  Here  the  road  was  blocked,  and  there 
was  much  delay  in  getting  the  wounded  out  of  the 
wagons  and  into  the  hospital  inclosure.  The  hos- 
pital authorities  had  received  no  information  that 
led  them  to  expect  the  arrival  of  wounded  in  such 
great  numbers,  and,  of  course,  they  were  found  only 
half  prepared.  But  there  were  many  willing  hands 
here,  and  we  went  from  wagon  to  wagon  helping 
the  wounded  to  release  themselves,  and  repairing 
as  far  as  it  lay  in  our  power  the  damage,  in  some  in- 
stances irreparable  damage,  which  the  journey 
down  to  the  hospital  under  these  circumstances  had 
occasioned.  Not  a  few  men  were  taken  out  of  the 
wagon  dead.  Many  who  had  been  placed  in  the 
wagons  with  the  assurance  from  the  surgeons  at  the 
front  that  they  would  be  up  and  about  in  a  few  days 
and  could  return  to  the  colors,  were  found  delirious 
and  shrieking  with  horror,  and  living  over  again 
the  scenes  of  suffering  which  they  had  witnessed 
and  in  which  they  had  participated  in  the  journey 
clown  from  the  front." 
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■  £dtttoi"d  Sydrty  Ty/cr ........ 

A  dwarfish  thing  of  steel  and  fire, 

My  iron  nerve*  obey 
The  bidding  of  my  crafty  sire. 

Who  drew  me  out  of  clay, 
And  sent  me  forth,  on  paths  untrod 

To  slap  his  puny  clan: 
A  slave  of  hell,  a  scourge  of  God: 

For  I  was  made  by  Man. 


Your  tears  for  me  have  left  their  trace 
And  care  its  record  plain  to  see: 

Not  one  of  these  would  I  efface, 
For  each  is  dear  to  me. 

Dear  Love,  I  pray  to  God  with  tears 

You  will  be  ever  as  you  are, 
For  you  have  been,  through  all  the  years, 

My  north  and  guiding  star. 


When  foul  fog-curtains  droop  and 

Athwart  an  oily  sea: 
My  rhythmic  pulse  begins  to  beat; 

'Tis  hunting  time  for  me. 
A  breathing  swell  is  hardly  seen 

To  stir  the  emerald  deep; 
As  through  that  ocean  jungle  green 

I,  velvet-footed,  creep. 


And  lo!  my  prey,  a  palace  reared 

Above  an  arsenal, 
By  lightning's  viewless  finger  steered. 

Comes  on,  majestical. 
The  mists  before  her  bows  dispart; 

And  'neath  that  Traitors'  Gate, 
The  royal  vessel,  high  of  heart, 

Sweeps  queenlike  to  her  fate: 

Too  confident  of  strength  to  heed 

The  menacing  faint  sound; 
As  from  their  leash,  like  bloodhounds  freed. 

The  snub  torpedoes  bound; 
She  does  not  note  them  quartering  wide. 

Nor  guess  what  lip  is  this, 
That  presses  on  her  stately  side 

Its  biting  Judas  kiss: 

Till  with  a  roar  that  frights  the  stars. 

Her  cracking  timbers  rend; 
And  lurid  smoke  and  flaming  spars 

In  one  red  storm  ascend; 
Whose  booming  thunder  drowns  the  cries 

Of  myriad  souls  in  pain; 
Where  tossed  on  turbid  waters  lies 

My  quarry,  torn  in  twain. 


Awhile  I  watch  her,  half  in  fear: 

There  needs  no  second  blow: 
A  full-gorged  lynx  that  leaves  the 

My  hunger  filled,  I  go. 
The  stricken  monarch  may  not  mark 

What  foe  her  trust  betrayed; 
For  swiftly  as  it  came,  the  bark 

Slinks  back  into  the  shade 


A  will  more  strong  than  steel  or  fire 

Controls  my  tigerish  play; 
My  crafty  hundred-handed  sire 

Who  draggd  me  forth  from  clay. 
He,  too,  claims  kindred  with  the  clod, 

Through  some  diviner  plan; 
Half  imp  of  hell,  half  child  of  God, 

The  Murder  Angel,  Man. 

i  Old  tow  Sonf.  a  Tronilatlw  Harvard 

Dear  Love,  I  would  not  for  the  world 
That  you  were  other  than  you  are; 

Far  rather  let  the  sky  be  furled 
And  quenched  each  sun  and  star. 


At  tmt  etulmz  Btrnjamln  f.  Ltgjttt  Tk*  I 

While   light   and    darkness  hold  the  scales  in  starry 
equipoise, 

And  south  winds  wake  in  greening  vales  the  spring-tide's 
budding  joys, 

The  wood-thrush  answers  tenderly  the  bluebird's  liquid 
trills. 

The  marsh-frogs  pipe  a  note  of  glee  in  hollows  of  the 
hills, 

Above  the  growing  twilight  blush  the  cry  of  wild  geese 
rings 

Far  sailing  o'er  the  valley's  hush  with  sunlight  on  their 


At  Twttlekt  6*0  WHmor*  Carry!  Tht  Ctittmri 

Was  it  so  long?   It  seems  so  brief  a  while 

Since  this  still  hour  between  the  day  and  dark 
Was  lightened  by  a  little  fellow's  smile; 

Since  we  were  wont  to  mark 
The  sunset's  crimson  dim  to  gold,  to  gray. 

Content  to  know  that,  though  he  loved  to  roam 
Care-free  among  the  comrades  of  his  play, 

Twilight  would  lead  him  home. 

A  year  ago!   The  well-remembered  hail 

Of  happy-hearted  children  on  the  green 
We  hear  to-night,  and  see  the  sunset  pale, 

The  distant  hills  between: 
But  when  the  busy  feet  shall  homeward  turn. 

When  little  wearied  heads  shall  seek  for  rest. 
Where  shall  you  find  the  weight  for  which  you  yearn, 

Ah,  tender  mother-breast? 

Dear  lips,  that  in  the  twilight  hushed  and  dim 

Lulled  him  with  murmured  fantasies  of  song: 
Dear  slender  arms,  that  safely  sheltered  him, 

The  empty  years  are  long! 
The  night's  caressing  wind  moves  babbling  on. 

And  all  the  whispered  gossip  of  the  firs 
Is  busy  with  his  name  who  now  is  gone — 

My  little  lad  and  hers! 

But  if  we  so,  with  eager  eyes  and  glad, 

Looked  forward  to  his  coming  in  the  gloom; 
If  so  our  hearts  leaped  out  to  meet  the  lad 

Whose  smile  lit  all  the  room — 
Shall  there  not  be  a  Presence  waiting  thus 

To  still  the  bitter  craving  of  the  quest? 
Shall  there  not  be  a  welcome,  too,  for  us 

When  we  go  home  to  rest? 

Yes.  God  be  thanked  for  this:  the  ashen-gowned 

Sweet  presence  of  the  twilight,  and,  afar, 
The  strong,  enduring  hills,  in  beauty  crowned 

With  one  white,  steadfast  star! 
A  year  ago?   What,  love,  to  us  are  years? 

The  selfsame  twilight,  cool  and  calm  and  dim. 
That  led  him  home  to  us.  despite  our  fears. 

Shall  lead  us  home  to  him! 
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A  Sprit*  Sana  Wll/raa  DraaeaH  fall  Hall  Uaaailnt 

When  Love  comes  to  my  garden 

He  walks  with  dainty  tread. 
The  lilies  blaze  before  him, 

The  moss-rose  lifts  its  head; 
The  trim-kept  lawns  grow  greener, 

The  borders  blush  with  pride, 
The  buds  burst  into  blossom 

When  Love  walks  by  my  side. 

When  Love  leaves  my  sad  garden 

The  roses'  petals  fall. 
The  jasmine's  scented  clusters 

Fade,  dying  on  the  wall; 
The  lawns  grow  dock  and  thistle. 

The  paths  are  rank  with  weeds. 
And  all  the  dainty  borders 

Arc  strewn  with  fallen  seeds. 

Sweet  Love,  stay  in  my  garden, 

Rest  in  its  rosy  shades, 
Bask  in  its  scented  sunshine, 

Dream  in  its  leafy  glades; 
Sing  to  the  strings  of  pleasure. 

Through  all  life's  plenilune; 
Make  every  season  summer, 

Let  every  month  be  June. 

Tha  test  of  a  lint  Sam  Woltar  Fata  Htm  tnatani  Maya  tin  a 

Back  in  the  sixteen  sixties,  there,  did  good  Erastus  Glincs 
Cut  down  the  beeches  on  that  hill  and  clear  that  field  of 
pines; 

And  then  his  son  Abinadab.  in  sixteen  eighty-two, 
Cleared  off  the  forests  from  those  hills  and  built  a  road- 
way through. 

His  son  Eugene  dug  out  the  stones  and  built  these  walls 
you  sec. 

And  died  when  he  was  eighty-eight,  in  seventeen  sixty- 
three. 

In  ninety-two  by  his  son  John  this  old  house  was  begun. 
And  his  son  Peter  built  this  barn  in  eighteen  thirty-one. 

And  I  ara  Peter's  son  myself;  in  eighteen  sixty-three 
From  a  strong  line  of  honest  men  this  farm  came  down 
to  me; 

And  I  set  out  that  orchard  there,  and  drained  that 

meadow  ground, 
And  cut  the  thirty-acre  lot  and  built  a  fence  around. 

See  that  old  headstone  over  there!— Erastus  sleeps  below— 
The  next  one  is  Abinadab's— they  both  died  long  ago. 
And  there's  Eugene's,  and  next  is  John's,  and  Peter's 

grave  near  by — 
And  soon  there'll  be  another  grave— it  don't  take  long 

to  die. 

And  when  I'm  in  that  grave  out  there  I  hoped  a  son  of 
mine 

Would  take  the  old  farm  once  again  and  so  keep  up  the 
line. 

And  hand  it  on  from  son  to  son,  as  wc  did  in  the  past. 
The  young  man  take  the  old  man's  place  as  long  as  time 
should  last. 

But  these  are  days  of  stress  and  change  and  fast  the  years 
arc  whirled. 

The  young  man  takes  the  old  man's  place  no  longer  in 
(his  world; 

My  boys  will  come  when  I  am  laid  beneath  the  next  new 
*tonc — 

And  then  go  forth  their  various  ways  and  leave  ua  here 
alone. 


We'll  sleep — the  fathers  of  the  land — after  long  years  of 
toil, 

Where  stranger  footfalls  press  the  turf  of  our  ancestral 

soil, 

Erastus  and  Abinadab,  Eugene,  John,  Peter— I— 
Will  sleep  here  in  the  stranger's  soil  while  the  long  years 
go  by. 

Ah,  well,  God  bless  my  boys!  I  say,  wherever  they  may  be. 
They're  scattered  up  and  down  the  world  and  on  the  lone- 
some sea; 

But  I  could  wish  the  world  might  be  the  old  world  of 
the  past — 

The  young  man  take  the  old  man's  place  as  long  as  time 
shall  last. 

Ilka  tka  lark  Julia  *.  Oaaaaa  Sanaa  of  Oattlna* 

Like  the  lark,  like  the  lark 

Cleaving  the  heavenly  arc. 

On  quivering  wings  rejoicing, 

A  vision  of  sunrise  voicing. 

And  flinging  his  message  o'er  open  and  cloud 

Till  the  very  winds  sing  aloud. 

In  the  spell  of  his  rapture  caught— 

So  uprises  my  thought 

The  song  of  the  lark  must  end 

And  the  singer  descend. 

Weary  at  last  in  his  flight. 

The  paean  hushed  and  the  sweet  throat  dumb. 

Sorrowful,  shorn  of  delight. 

He  must  sink— sink— sink  and  alight; 

Back  to  earth  he  must  come. 

But  my  thought,  but  my  thought 

Abidcth,  returning  not. 

For  oh!  through  the  aether  rare 

It  hath  soared  and  tr«mblcd  and  drifted— 

Drifted  all  unaware 

Through  the  shining  gates  uplifted, 

And  hath  found  its  harbor  there — 

For  my  thought  is  a  prayer. 

Wham  lata  It  fanny  loalaa  Ckandltr  Haultaa  tatlla't  Mantkla 

In  summer,  when  the  days  are  long, 
The  roses  and  the  lilies  talk — 
Beneath  the  trees  young  lovers  walk. 

And  glad  birds  coo  their  wooing  song. 

In  autumn,  when  the  days  are  brief. 
Roses  and  lilies  turn  to  dust- 
Lovers  grow  old.  as  all  men  must, 

And  birds  shun  trees  that  have  no  leaf. 

Then,  youth,  be  glad  in  love's  brief  day! 
Pluck  life's  best  blossom  while  you  can- 
Time  has  will  of  every  man — 

From  leafless  hearts  love  turns  away. 

Hlaht  Katkarln*  Caallaaa  Atlantic  lantkla 

Deep  in  the  starry  silence  of  the  night 

Breathes  low  the  mystery  of  Life  and  Death, 

While  o'er  the  darkened  waters  wandereth 
A  voiceless  spirit,  veiled  from  mortal  sight. 
Upheld,  enfolded  in  the  encircling  height 

Of  heaven,  the  hushed  Earth  softly  draws  her  breath. 

And  in  the  holy  stillness  listeneth 
To  swecuing  wings  of  far-off  worlds  in  flight. 
Beauty  ascends  in  elemental  prayer: 

Lifted  in  worship,  lost  in  wonderment, 

I  join  in  Nature's  night  antiphony 
That  vibrates  in  the  calm  and  sentient  air; 

And  through  the  veil  of  darkness  am  content 

To  touch  the  garment  of  Eternity. 


*E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co. 
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C*rl$tmat  B*ck$  Hamtttt*  W.  KaUt  Htm  for*  Tlmtt 

The  books  of  information  are  many,  the  books  of 
insight  arc  few ;  so  it  has  always  been,  so  it  will  be  in 
all  probability  to  the  end.  In  the  most  fortunate 
times  literature  in  the  exact  sense  of  the  word  bears 
a  very  small  proportion  to  the  total  output  of  the 
publishers. 

There  is  nothing  to  occasion  misanthropy  or  that 
pervasive  depression  which  seems  to  rest  like  a 
cloud  on  many  critical  minds  when  this  subject  is 
discussed.  There  is  a  vast  mass  of  writing,  which 
is  entirely  creditable  to  writers  and  readers,  but 
which  is  not  and  does  not  pretend  to  be  literature; 
which  aims  to  convey  knowledge  or  to  furnish 
wholesome  entertainment.  Nor  is  there  anything 
detrimental  to  the  interest  of  literature  in  such  an 
ordering  of  publication  as  brings  it  into  line  with 
the  seasons.  These  are  the  mere  accidents  of  book- 
making,  the  purely  mechanical  conveniences  which 
experience  has  evolved  from  a  long  series  of  prac- 
tical dealings  with  the  subject.  There  are  aspects 
of  the  publishing  side  of  bookmaking  which  doubt- 
less affect  the  quality  of  books;  the  eagerness  of 
publishers  to  lay  hands  on  literary  ability  whenever 
and  wherever  it  appears,  and  to  stimulate  it  to  hasty 
or  injudicious  activity  by  generous  returns  is  one  of 
them ;  but  the  mechanical  and  commercial  side  of 
bookmaking  is,  in  itself,  no  more  unnatural  or  de- 
moralizing than  the  commercial  side  of  painting, 
teaching  or  preaching.  The  artists  who  sell  them- 
selves are  few  in  number,  in  spite  of  the  cynicisms 
about  the  corruption  of  art  by  commercialism. 

One  may  regard  the  books  of  the  season,  there- 
fore, with  a  philosophic  mind.  It  is  as  legitimate  to 
instruct  and  entertain  men,  if  it  be  honestly  done,  as 
to  inspire  and  stimulate  them,  and  books  of  infor- 
mation and  entertainment  do  not  bar  the  way 
against  the  books  of  insight  and  power.  The  real 
book  always  selects  its  readers ;  they  exist  for  it  by 
virtue  of  their  temperament  and  quality  of  mind, 
and  are  not  kept  from  it  by  the  multiplicity  of  lesser 
books,  nor  drawn  to  it  by  skillful  advertising.  It  is 
one  of  the  saving  facts  which  the  pessimists  over- 
look that  no  amount  of  advertising  will  give  a  book 
wide  currency;  if  it  has  no  element  of  vitality  in 
itself  it  cannot  be  galvanized  into  life.  No  pub- 
lisher, however  energetic  and  inventive,  has  yet  dis- 
covered how  to  make  a  dead  book  sell.  The  present 
methods  of  book  distribution  are  imperfect  and  will 
doubtless  be  improved  as  time  goes  on,  but  no  one 
who  knows  anything  about  the  history  of  English 
literature  can  doubt  that,  both  for  the  writer  and  the 
reader,  books  register  a  vast  advance  since  the  days 
when  Dr.  Johnson  was  doing  odd  jobs  for  Mr.  Cave. 


William  Michael  Rossetti,  at  the  age  of  seventy, 
is  giving  away  the  poetic  methods  and  early  poetic 
indiscretions  of  his  brother,  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti, 
in  a  fashion  fit  to  make  Dante  Gabriel  squirm  in 
his  solemn  last  resting  place.  We  have  spoken  al- 
ready of  Mr.  W.  M.  Rossctti's  publication,  in  a 
London  magazine,  of  what  he  calls  the  scraps  of 
Dante  Gabriel's  literary  remains ;  dismal  rhymed 


nonsense,  crude  violations  of  good  taste  and  correct 
prosody,  fool  products  of  moments  when  genius  or 
alleged  genius  sags,  and  so  on.  The  surviving 
brother  ought  to  have  burned  all  this  stuff  when  he 
collected  and  edited  Dante  Gabriel's  writings, 
about  ten  years  ago ;  you  would  suppose  that  family 
pride,  to  say  nothing  of  literary  judgment,  would 
have  suggested  that  as  the  proper  course.  But 
William  Michael  preserved  every  scrap  as  carefully 
as  if  it  had  been  manuscript  of  Petrarch's  or  Dante 
Alighieri's  himself;  and  he  is  now  peddling  it  out 
infamously  to  Mr.  William  Waldorf  Astor's  maga- 
zine. This  is  not  the  worst  charge  of  unfraternal 
conduct  which  we  have  to  bring  against  William 
Michael.  In  the  garrulity  which  attends  his  dual 
capacity  of  surviving  brother  and  literary  executor, 
he  goes  so  far  as  to  disclose  to  an  unfeeling  and  hu- 
morous public  the  mechanism  of  Dante  Gabriel's 
poetic  genius.  Of  all  men  who  ever  lived,  that 
painter  and  poet  probably  cared  most  about  going 
down  the  ages  as  a  maker  who  made  because  he 
couldn't  help  making;  as  a  mysteriously  inspired, 
inscrutable  genius  who  put  a  particular  dash  of 
color  on  a  particular  spot  of  canvas,  or  a  particular 
word  in  a  particular  place  in  the  line,  spontaneously 
and  without  conscious  effort.  Yet  here  comes  his 
brother  revealing  one  of  the  most  disagreeable  af- 
fectations and  one  of  the  paltriest  tricks  of  composi- 
tion that  we  have  ever  heard  of. 

It  was  the  custom  of  the  wild-eyed  Dante  Gabriel, 
as  William  Michael  now  tells  us,  to  hunt  "through 
all  manner  of  old  romaunts  to  pitch  upon  stunning 
words  for  poetry."  These  stunning  words,  when 
captured,  were  carefully  written  down  by  Dante 
Gabriel  and  preserved  for  future  consultation. 
William  Michael  found  several  of  these  lists,  which 
his  brother  had  neglected  to  burn  after  exhausting 
their  treasures.  Other  lists,  we  infer,  are  forever 
lost  through  having  been  jotted  down  upon  the 
poet's  cuffs  for  more  immediate  use  in  impromptu 
versification.  "I  recognize  in  these  lists,"  says  the 
unbrotherly  brother,  "various  words  which  appear 
'passim'  in  my  brother's  poems."  Here  is  a  speci- 
men from  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti's  laboriously 
compiled  collection  of  "stunning  words  for  poetry" : 

Bcrgamot,  Billowy,  Bond-service.  Cheveril,  Crapulous, 
Dracuneulus,  Euphrasy,  Fastuous,  Fat-kidneyed,  Fat- 
witted.  Fleshnuake,  Flexile,  Foolhappy,  Frog-grass.  Frog- 
Icttucc,  Gairish,  Gonfalon,  Gorbellish,  Gracile,  Granulous. 
Grogram.  Hipwort.  Honeywort,  Intercalary,  Ironwort. 
Jacent,  Jas-hawk,  Knee-tribute,  Lass-lorn,  Lustra!,  Mace- 
rate, Madwort,  Plcnipotence,  Acrook,  Anelace,  Aught- 
wherc,  Barm-cloth  Gipsire,  Guerdonless,  Letter-lore. 
Pennoncel,  Primerole.  Recreandisc,  Shrift-father,  Sooth- 
fastness,  Shent,  Virelay.  Mahomctric,  Cautclous,  Dcrn, 
Eldrich,  Angclot,  Chantcrie,  Cherishance,  Citolc,  Cumber- 
world,  Creance,  Foreweeting,  Laureole.  Moonwort,  Novel- 
rics,  Trifulcate,  Untressed,  Cittern,  Somedeal,  Vcrnage- 
winc,  Eaglc-hcron,  Woodwale,  Chevesailc,  Trenchpayne, 
Umbrere,  Acromancy,  Liverwort,  Alkanet,  Birthwort. 
Crimosin,  Empusa,  Fle\uous,  Franion.  Fclwort,  Grisam- 
bcr,  Jack-a-lcnt,  Jobbernowl,  Musk-melon. 

Now,  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti,  who  so  industri- 
ously dug  these  lovely  parts  of  speech  out  of  old 
romaunts  and  other  vocabularies  of  the  unusual, 
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had  no  copyright  upon  them.  William  Michael  has 
no  copyright  on  them,  either ;  nor  has  that  eminent 
Englishman  of  letters,  Mr.  W.  W.  Astor.  They  are 
the  common  property  of  all  the  poets  who  read  The 
Sun.  From  bergamot  to  musk-melon  they  are  at 
the  service  of  any  artist  in  words  now  writing  in 
New  York  ballades,  triolets,  bouts-rime  sonnets,  or 
striving  in  any  way  for  early  Florentine  effects. 
From  grogram  to  grisamber  the  list  is  equally  at  the 
disposal  of  all  New  Jersey  troubadours. 


Ortat  Wrlttrw  of  To-lay    Chicago  Evonlnj  Pe.M 

An  anonymous  writer  for  Blackwood's  Magazine 
who  claims  or  confesses  that  he  has  written  much 
criticism  and  some  of  the  work  that  is  called  orig- 
inal sets  down  divers  emphatic  opinions  about  pres- 
ent-day literature  which  are  intelligent  and  inter- 
esting, if  not  infallible.  Upon  the  whole,  he  is  in- 
clined to  regret  the  good  old  times  and  to  take  a 
melancholy  view  of  the  products  of  his  contem- 
poraries. The  quantity  of  the  output  is  enormous, 
appalling,  while  the  best  that  can  be  said  for  the 
quality  is  that,  considered  "en  masse,"  it  is  fairly 
creditable.  This  is  the  old  story  upon  which  Mr. 
Howells  insists,  of  a  good  average  with  little  of  real 
excellence.  Says  the  Blackwood  writer  after  his 
tribute  of  weak  praise:  "But  unfortunately  an  age 
of  art  is  to  be  valued,  for  any  useful  purpose,  not  by 
its  abundance  of  mediocrity  but  by  its  possession  or 
lack  of  great  achievements.  And  so  judged,  I  think 
that  this  generation  in  England  must  be  judged 
deplorable — most  deplorable,  if  we  consider,  as  in 
justice  we  must,  in  comparison  with  other  genera- 
tions, the  vast  number  of  those  who  try." 

But  it  appears  that  the  case  is  not  absolutely 
hopeless.  There  are  among  living  men  four  who 
belong  in  "the  front  rank  of  importance."  These 
are  Meredith,  Swinburne,  Kipling  and  Henley. 
They  endure  the  test  which  is  revealed  in  the 
words:  "To  have  a  place  in  the  literature  of  the 
country,  to  be  more  than  the  amusement  or  in- 
struction of  a  moment,  a  writer  must  either  have  a 
rare  beauty  of  form  or  must  strike  a  note,  not 
necessarily  a  new  note,  but  a  note  that  has  in  it 
volume  and  reverberation  to  the  ear." 

Great,  some  people  will  think  extravagant,  praise 
is  given  to  Meredith.  The  critic  says  that  this 
author's  form  is  antipathetic  to  his  own  predilec- 
tions, which  are  for  directness  and  sympathy,  but 
this  is  only  the  prelude  to  unstinted  panegyric. 
"Mr.  Meredith  is  the  great  psychologist  of  comedy. 
In  view  of  intellectual  capacity  merely,  I  suppose 
his  novels  arc  unequaled  in  English,  are  all  but  tin- 
equaled  by  any  English  writer,  novelist  or  other." 
And  now  as  to  His  art : 

That  he  is  a  great  artist  as  well  I  think  is  (indisputable; 
but  I  think  alio  that  the  fact  is  borne  out  by  one  or  two 
only  of  his  novels  as  a  whole,  in  the  rest  by  scenes,  mainly 
of  pure  comedy,  here  and  there.  Speaking  carefully,  and 
as  a  lover  of  the  great  writers  with  whom  I  compare  him. 
1  think  that  as  novels  of  human  character  Mr.  Meredith's 
are  above  those  of  Thackeray  and  Fielding.  That  would 
be  to  say  that  they  arc  above  all  novels  in  English,  but 
that  Scott  is  a  name  apart,  our  great  writer  of  romance, 
and  being  surpassed  in  many  things  is  in  this  unsur- 
passable. And  Mr.  Meredith  is  tiic  one  great  writer  of 
comedy  alive. 


It  is  to  his  music  that  Swinburne  owes  his  pre- 
eminence. "When  I  read  Mr.  Swinburne  I  read  the 
first  series  of  the  Poems  and  Ballads.  The  passion 
is  scented — I  can  find  no  nearer  word — and  the 
view  of  life  an  intolerable  and  raging  egoism,  but 
they  are  set  to  such  music  as  I  think  his  saner 
periods  have  not  approached.  Have  we  elsewhere 
a  thing  like  to  it?  Lines  as  musical,  here  and  there, 
we  have;  such  a  volume  of  music  nowhere.  There 
is  beauty  of  form  that  is  imperishable." 

But  both  Swinburne  and  Meredith,  though  writ- 
ing in  the  present,  belong  to  the  past.  On  the  other 
hand  Henley  and  Kipling  are  instinct  with  the  pres- 
ent and  are  full  of  the  fighting  spirit  of  the  times. 
Their  note  is  "the  note  of  manhood,  which  applauds 
action,  endeavor,  achievement;  despises  flabbiness, 
pretense,  posturing."    But  here  is  a  distinction : 

Mr.  Kipling  writes,  in  all  his  best  work,  with  a  happy 
clarity  and  something  in  the  manner  of  one  telling  tales 
to  children;  he  is  easy  to  understand— except  for  his  ter- 
rific knowledge  of  technicalities — and  there  is  little  to 
keep  his  genius  from  the  crowd.  Mr.  Henley,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  impatient  of  intellectual  stoth,  and  writes 
for  his  intellectual  equals — only  a  very  few  of  his  poems 
will  ever  reach  the  crowd.  But  the  crowd  is  reached  in- 
directly, and  Mr.  Henley  has  influenced  too  many  men  of 
ability  to  miss  his  influence  there  also.  I  can  quote 
neither  author,  by  the  way,  for  an  exception  in  comedy's 
favor.  Mr.  Kipling's  humor  is  of  the  sledge-hammer  sort; 
and  Mr.  Henley,  keenly  appreciating  it  in  others,  has 
confined  his  own  to  the  plays  he  wrote  with  Mr. 
Stevenson. 

Finally  by  way  of  still  further  qualifications  the 
writer  says  that  Mr.  Kipling  is  rather  a  force  than  a 
poet — his  strongest  work  is  often  just  inspired 
doggerel  and  nothing  more ;  Mr.  Henley,  the  finer 
poet,  is  the  weaker  force. 


Uod„B  Booh  Buying  Aaata  HopalW  Lift 

When  merry  Christmas  comes  apace,  however, 
the  bookshops  put  on  an  unwonted  air  of  activity. 
Books  are  deservedly  popular  as  Christmas  pres- 
ents. They  are  cheaper  than  pictures  or  bric-a- 
brac,  and  they  possess  the  inestimable  advantage  of 
traveling  by  mail.  A  moderately  stout  volume  may 
be  sent  to  Seattle  or  San  Francisco  for  ten  cents,  to 
the  great  saving  of  the  sender  and  the  great  loss  of 
Uncle  Sam,  as  proven  by  the  lamentable  returns 
from  the  United  States  postal  service.  Therefore 
are  the  shops  filled  with  an  eager  and  animated 
crowd  of  people,  busily  engaged  in  buying  books 
according  to  their  respective  tastes  in  binding. 

Having  watched  this  crowd  with  commendable 
patience  during  the  past  Christmas  season,  I  have 
acquired  some  knowledge  which  is  at  the  service  of 
the  publisher.  Light-blue  books,  liberally  stamped 
in  gold  or  silver — silver  preferred — are  sure  to  find 
purchasers,  being  considered  appropriate  gifts  for 
young  girls.  White  and  gold  volumes  are  in  fair 
demand,  if  they  can  be  kept  clean  until  sold— no 
easy  matter.  Red  is  the  boys'  color,  but  fails  to 
hold  its  own  at  Christmas  time,  unless  heavily 
gilded ;  while  esthetic  designs  of  yellow  fish  scales 
or  dismembered  bat  wings  are  sought  for  by  the 
painstaking  elect.  Books  in  boxes  arc  deservedly 
popular.  They  carry  well  through  the  mails,  and 
thev  have  an  air  of  exclusiveness  which  suggests 
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cost  to  the  uninitiated.  I  have  known  as  antiquated 
a  tale  as  Vanity  Fair  to  sell  with  moderate  success 
when  bound  in  sickly  green  and  white,  and  enclosed 
in  a  ha'penny  pasteboard  box. 

If  the  buying  of  books  be  a  difficult  problem  for 
those  who  have  not  yet  mastered  this  simple  scheme 
of  colors,  the  system  by  which  they  are  sold  is  ab- 
solutely beyond  the  comprehension  of  man.  The 
laws  that  hold  the  bookseller  in  bondage  are  secret 
laws,  and  we  know  them  only  by  their  results.  Why 
do  they  never  permit  themselves  to  keep  new  books 
in  stock,  instead  of  sending  for  them  one  by  one, 
which  seems  to  the  outsider  a  tedious  and  expen- 
sive method  of  procedure?  Why  do  they  always 
employ  salesmen  who  are  blithely  and  comprehen- 
sively ignorant  of  all  that  pertains  to  books  and 
their  making.  There  are  people  who  even  fuss 
about  the  language  in  which  a  book  is  written. 
I  heard  with  pleasure,  and  some  amusement,  the 
off-hand  request  of  a  sanguine  young  woman  for 
a  copy  of  the  Abbe"  Constantin.  An  agitated  con- 
ference ensued,  each  clerk  passing  the  word  on  to 
another,  and  all  standing  equally  amazed.  Finally 
from  some  remote  recess  a  book  was  produced,  and 
handed  proudly  down  the  line.  "But  this  is  in  Eng- 
lish," said  the  fastidious  young  creature — women 
are  proverbially  hard  to  please — "and  I  want  a 
French  copy."  The  worm  turned.  "We  are  sorry 
not  to  be  able  to  oblige  you,  madame,"  said  the 
exasperated  worm,  "but  the  book  has  never  been 
translated  into  French." 


Uffltult   IwdM  SteaMutf 

''You  can't,"  says  Tom  to  lisping  Bill, 

"Find  any  rhyme  for  month." 
"A  great  mithtake,"  was  Bill's  reply, 

"I'll  find  a  rhyme  at  onth." 

There  are  certain  words  in  the  English  language 
which  present  almost  insuperable  difficulties  to  the 
would-be  poet,  and  of  such  words  "month"  is  "facile 
princeps"  and  "orange"  "proxime  accessit."  How- 
ever, as  in  the  above  example,  certain  of  the  more 
inventive  have  surmounted  the  difficulty,  though,  it 
must  be  admitted,  only  by  compounding  two  words 
or  distorting,  splitting  and  otherwise  spoiling  one. 
Better  than  most  is  Christina  Rossetti's  example  in 
her  Sing-Song  Nursery  Rhimes : 

How  many  weeks  in  a  month? 
Four  as  the  swift  moon  runn'th. 

This  is  distinctly  better  than  the  efforts  of  numer- 
ous lispers,  who  confess  their  inability  to  rhyme  to 
"month,"  although  they  could  do  it  "wunth."  Less 
grammatical,  but  more  funny,  is  the  university 
man's  attempt: 

How  sweet  it  is  to  toil  from  month  to  month, 
Working  equations  irom  one-plus-oneth. 

Father  Prout  has  left  on  record  a  full  and  frank 
confession  of  his  inability  to  find  a  rhyme  for  this 
difficult  word.  He  says  in  a  long  poem,  which 
achieves  the  rhymcless  at  the  end  of  every  verse : 

We  parted  at  the  gate  in  June, 

That  soft  and  balmy  month. 
Beneath  the  sweetly  beaming  moon 

And  (wunth,  hunth.  bunth.  sunth — 
I  can't  find  a  rhyme  to  month). 


Notwithstanding  all  these  failures  to  find  a  per- 
fect rhyme,  however,  there  is  one  example  which 
may  be  said  to  hit  the  mark.  It  is  ascribed  to  W. 
S.  Gilbert,  and  includes  not  only  a  rhyme  to 
"month,"  but  also  to  "orange."  It  runs : 

From  the  Indus  to  Blorange 

Came  the  rajah  in  a  month, 
Sacking  now  and  then  his  orange. 

Counting  all  the  while  his  Grunth. 

This  is  the  only  perfect  instance,  and  even  this  is 
not  perfect,  for,  though  the  Irish  River  Blorange  is 
an  absolute  rhyme  to  "orange,"  yet  it  is  a  kind  of 
rhymeless  blasphemy  to  pronounce  the  name  of  the 
Hindu's  holy  book  as  if  it  rhymed  with  "month." 
Its  real  pronunciation  is  "Grunt,"  but  lest  the  poor 
word  under  discussion  should  go  forever  unmated, 
we  may  all  admit  that  the  final  "h"  is  no  just  cause 
or  impediment,  and  that  this  is  no  time  to  talk  of 
proper  pronunciations. 

There  are  many  amusing  attempts  with  regard 
to  "orange."  The  following  is  a  good  sample,  it 
also  includes  the  lemon : 

I  gave  my  darling  child  a  lemon 

That  lately  grew  its  fragrant  stem  on, 

And  next,  to  give  her  pleasure  more  range, 

I  offered  her  a  juicy  orange 

And  nuts— she  cracked  them  in  the  door  hinge. 


Hwpaptrt  Wttcli  An  Hot  PvMUM  TM-BItt 

There  have  been  many  newspapers  which,  for 
one  reason  or  another,  have  never  been  published, 
and  which  the  public  consequently  have  never  seen. 
First  of  all,  there  are  what  are  called  the  "dummies." 
Whenever  a  new  venture  in  the  newspaper  line,  of 
any  magnitude  whatever,  is  projected,  it  is  the  cus- 
tom to  get  out  a  "dummy"  edition  beforehand,  as 
a  sort  of  trial  trip,  to  see  that  things  work  smoothly, 
and  that  no  hitch  will  arise  when  the  fateful  day  ar- 
rives for  printing  the  first  real  copy.  The  "dummy" 
edition  is,  in  almost  every  respect,  the  same  as  an 
ordinary  edition  of  the  paper,  and  is  produced  at 
pretty  much  the  same  expense ;  but  except  among 
advertisers  and  others  interested,  it  circulates  no- 
where outside  its  own  office,  and  it  yields  no  return 
to  the  exchequer. 

The  whole  of  the  staff  is  usually  summoned  a 
week  or  two  before  publication  proper  is  due  to 
commence,  and  the  paper  is  then  modeled,  as  it 
were,  and  its  features  outlined  and  arranged.  The 
reporting  department  is  thoroughly  organized,  and 
then  at  last  a  day  or  two  before  No.  I  is  to  appear 
the  office  gets  to  work  just  as  it  would  do  on  an  or- 
dinary occasion.  Reporters  go  out  for  "copy."  the 
sub-editors  get  their  material  together,  telegrams 
come  in,  and  then  at  last  the  compositors  are 
started  setting  type.  It  is  a  very  serious  business, 
and  the  greatest  pains  are  taken  to  insure  as  much 
punctuality  and  promptitude  as  will  be  necessary  a 
day  or  two  later.  Eventually  the  printing  ma- 
chines begin  to  move,  and  out  roll  the  "dummies," 
which  are  scanned  amidst  excitement  and  expres- 
sions of  approval  or  the  reverse.  Faults  which  will 
have  to  be  remedied  are  discovered  in  this  way  as 
they  could  be  in  no  other,  and  thus  it  is  possible  to 
produce  a  first  edition  practically  free  from  blemish. 
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In  some  cases  the  "dummy"  is  dispensed  with,  but 
this  is  only  when  an  amount  of  certainty  exists  as 
to  the  way  in  which  things  will  go  on  which  cannot 
obtain  in  the  ordinary  way.  For  instance,  when  one 
paper  is  merely  taking  the  place  of  another  and 
using  its  plant,  machinery,  and  so  on,  it  would 
hardly  be  necessary.  On  the  other  hand,  two  sepa- 
rate "dummy"  editions  have  been  printed  on  dif- 
ferent days,  the  first  being  so  far  from  satisfactory 
that  it  was  deemed  wisest  to  make  a  second  experi- 
ment. "Dummies"  of  a  sort  are  also  sometimes 
produced  weeks  in  advance,  so  that  possible  adver- 
tisers may  be  shown  the  kind  of  thing  for  which 
their  advertisements  and  money  arc  solicited,  and 
their  natural  susceptibilities  about  buying  a  pig  in 
the  poke  may  be  removed. 

These,  however,  are  not  the  only  newspapers 
which  are  never  published.  Some  do  not  advance 
quite  so  far,  for  in  newspaper  enterprise,  as  in  all 
others,  many  a  pretty  scheme  is  sometimes 
thwarted.  For  instance,  about  the  end  of  last  year 
a  newspaper  proprietor  in  a  certain  town  conceived 
the  idea  of  "localizing"  his  own  paper  and  publish- 
ing it  under  a  suitable  title — local,  of  course — in 
another  town  many  miles  away.  He  selected  what 
certainly  was  a  very  nice  title,  and  being  so  cock- 
sure as  to  the  arrangements  he  had  made,  he  even 
went  to  the  length  of  giving  an  order  for  an  adver- 
tisement to  a  directory,  in  which  the  new  paper 
was  described  as  being  a  valuable  advertising  me- 
dium and  having  the  largest  district  circulation! 
This,  the  reader  will  please  note,  was  when  the 
paper  merely  existed  in  the  mind  of  the  enterpris- 
ing promoter.  Of  course,  if  all  his  plans  had 
worked  out  as  they  should  have  done,  the  paper 
would  have  been  an  accomplished  fact  before  the 
advertisement  appeared,  and  all  would  have  been 
well.  But  when  arrangements  for  it  were  reaching 
a  mature  stage,  it  was  discovered  that  an  opposition 
paper  in  the  town  had  registered  the  title  chosen 
beforehand,  and  it  could  not  therefore  be  used.  One 
difficulty  led  to  another,  and  the  upshot  was  that 
the  scheme  was  abandoned  and  the  paper  never  ap- 
peared.   But  the  advertisement  did! 

Another  time  a  small  party  of  discontented 
journalists  in  a  small  town  in  the  north  thought  it 
would  be  a  good  thing  to  bring  out  a  new  paper  in 
opposition  to  two  existing  ones,  and  kill  or  cripple 
them  both.  The  matter  was  most  thoroughly  dis- 
cussed at  many  meetings,  and  the  paper  carefully 
planned.  Even  the  date  of  publication — a  month 
or  two  ahead — was  resolved  upon,  and  a  few  posters 
announcing  it  appeared  on  the  walls. 

But  the  anxious  curiosity  of  the  public  was  never 
satisfied,  for  the  paper  was  never  born.  A  trifling 
difficulty  arose  at  the  last  moment,  which  was  sim- 
ply that  there  was  not  enough  money  in  hand  to 
start  the  concern,  nor,  worst  of  all,  any  hope  of 
getting  it,  for  credit  on  this  occasion  was  down 
to  zero. 


Tht  *od$ra  Dtmamf  f»,  Pottry  

One  of  the  chief  characteristics  of  the  literary  day 
is  the  demand  of  the  people  for  poetry.  The  de- 
mand governs  the  supply,  and  as  in  all  other  cases 
of  hasty  production  and  overproduction,  the 
quality  of  current  verse  has  gone  down,  as  the 


quantity  came  up.  So  that  the  poet,  the  real  artist, 
whose  inspiration  is  divine,  to  play  his  music  of  the 
human  heart  strings,  seems  not  to  exist,  because 
mere  rhymesters  or  the  petty  verse  builders  have 
crowded  him  out. 

However,  it  is  not  the  people  who  look  for  the 
soul  and  technique  in  poetry.  It  is  the  sentiment 
for  which  they  care ;  the  bit  about  the  mother  rav- 
ing for  her  lost  son,  though  mothers  crush  their 
grief  within  the  sacred,  silent  precinct  of  the  heart ; 
the  parted  sweethearts ;  the  daughter  weeping  over 
a  father's  grave ;  the  pleadings  of  lovers ;  and  little 
romantic  ideas.  Yet  this  speaks  well  for  the  heart 
of  the  people.  They  may  make  their  own  mothers 
grieve,  part  sweethearts,  make  daughters  weep  for 
worse  than  graves,  but  these  are  their  favorite 
poems  because  they  hold  their  favorite  ideals.  And 
after  all,  ideals  are  uplifting,  so  that  those  ideals 
which  live  with  us  tend  to  make  us  better. 

The  most  of  popular  verse  has  love  for  its  sub- 
ject. Somehow,  to  record  love  is  a  duty  imposed 
on  poetry  as  a  matter  of  course.  Yet  these  love 
verses — the  verses  of  the  day — which  you  and  I  are 
constantly  clipping  from  the  daily  paper  to  carry  in 
our  card  cases,  or  save  in  an  old  candy-box  for  a 
future  scrap-book,  are  not  poems.  They  are  only 
fragments.  If  they  were  complete  we  would  not 
gather  so  many  of  them,  but  in  this  one  a  line 
strikes  our  fancy,  or  in  another  a  bit  of  sentiment 
has  touched  our  hearts,  and  maybe  a  thought  ex- 
pressed in  another  is  just  what  we  had  thought 
many  a  time  ourselves  if  only  we  had  known  how 
to  put  it  in  words.  So  we  gather  our  fragments  to- 
gether, to  read  when  we  are  in  a  subjective  mood. 
Since  we  care  so  much  for  these  verses  it  is  a  pity 
they  are  not  complete,  that  they  are  not  real  poems, 
for  the  uplifting  power  would  be  so  much  greater. 

It  is  the  fault  of  the  authors.  They  cannot  make 
others  feels  what  they  have  only  partly  felt  them- 
selves. They  set  themselves  up  as  teachers  when 
they  have  not  yet  taken  lessons  at  nature's  school 
of  feeling.  Many  of  them  would  not  be  capable  of 
the  exquisite  shades  of  feeling  which  thrill  the  souls 
of  real  poets.  They  have  no  right  to  write  poetry. 
They  catch  a  little  sentiment  and  puff  it  and  gild  it 
until  they  think  it  real  gold.  The  honest  poet-heart, 
stirred  to  the  soul  with  earnest  emotion,  if  moved 
to  expression  in  words,  has  no  tieed  to  exaggerate, 
but  rather  a  fear  that  the  depths  may  not  be  under- 
stood. They  write  living  poetry.  The  others? 
Well,  when  the  card  case  is  worn  or  too  full,  or  the 
candy-box  capacity  exceeds  the  scrap-book,  their 
day  is  ended.  The  people  who  gathered  them  are 
more  of  poets  than  those  who  wrote  them.  To  the 
former  they  meant  much,  because  they  were  the 
keys  to  their  own  feelings  and  larger  sentiments. 
The  readers  were  at  heart  more  poetic  than  the 
writers. 

It  is  a  mistaken  idea  of  writers  that  to  fail  in  the 
highest  branches  of  literature  is  better  than  to  ac- 
complish something  in  less  elegant  work.  Honest, 
sturdy  prose  is  always  better  than  poor  verse.  The 
names  which  arc  the  monuments  of  literature  are 
not  the  promiscuous  scribbler)-,  but  of  those  who 
recognized  the  limits  of  their  abilities  and  after  hav- 
ing mapped  out  a  field  of  labor,  stayed  in  it  till  the 
harvest  was  won. 
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Tk*  Spread  of  Catholicitm. 

The  article  which  follows  is  from  the  introduction  to  M. 
Brunetiere's  article  in  the  "Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,"  en- 
titled Catholicism  in  the  United  States: — 

Among  the  phenomena  characteristic  of  this  clos- 
ing century  I  know  not  one  more  interesting,  more 
significant  in  every  respect,  or  indeed  more  para- 
doxical than  the  development  of  Catholicism  in  the 
United  States.  How  is  it  that  a  communion  which 
one  hundred  and  twenty-five  years  ago  was  little 
more  than  one-hundredth  of  the  population  of  the 
United  States — thirty  or  forty  thousand  souls  in 
about  three  millions  of  inhabitants — has  become 
the  seventh  of  the  whole  number,  nine  or  ten  mill- 
ions in  a  population  not  yet  reaching  sixty-five 
millions?  How  is  it  that  of  all  the  denominations 
constituting  one  of  the  most  religious  of  nations, 
this  one  has  become  the  most  numerous  and  very 
nearly  the  most  opulent?  How  is  it  that  upon  the 
vast  territory  where,  in  1789,  but  one  Episcopal  See 
could  be  found,  there  are  now  eighty-eight;  eight 
thousand  priests  where  then  there  were  but  thirty  ; 
six  thousand  churches  where,  in  1789,  there  were 
but  ten?  And  to  resume  the  whole,  how  is  it  possi- 
ble that  a  city  founded  by  Protestant  merchants  and 
grown  to  be  the  legitimate  pride  of  Anglo-Saxon 
power — it  is  of  New  York  that  I  speak — should  be, 
after  Paris  and  Vienna,  the  largest  Catholic  city  in 
the  world?  Has  liberty,  as  it  is  called,  accom- 
plished this  great  work  alone?  Liberty,  while  the 
condition  underlying  everything,  is  neither  the  ac- 
tive agent  nor  the  cause  of  anything ;  a  profounder 
investigation  must  be  made.  If  there  are  particular 
and  local  causes,  truly  "American"  causes  for  this 
prodigious  development,  there  are  others  on  a 
larger  scale  resulting,  perhaps,  from  the  very  es- 
sence of  Catholicism. 

"The  men  of  our  day  are  little  disposed  to  be- 
lief," wrote  Tocqueville  sixty  years  ago,  "but  as 
soon  as  they  have  any  religion  they  perceive  in 
themselves  a  hidden  instinct  that  pushes  them  to- 
ward Catholicism."  He  added  prophetically:  "If 
Catholicism  should  finally  succeed  in  escaping  from 
the  political  animosities  it  has  aroused,  I  do  not 
doubt  that  this  same  spirit  of  the  century,  seem- 
ingly so  opposed  to  it,  would  become  very  favor- 
able to  it,  and  that  it  would  make  vast  conquests." 
This  is  what  has  been  seen  in  the  United  States  of 
America,  and  what  I  wish  to  endeavor  to  dem- 
onstrate. 


Pvvlt  dt  Chaeaififts. 
In  the  "Revue  Bleuc"  for  October  29  appears  this  appre- 
ciation of  the  noted  French  artist  from  the  pen  of  Paul 
Sonday : — 

It  must  be  believed  that  if  one  of  the  events  of  this 
week  could  interest  posterity,  it  would  be  the  death 
of  Puvis  de  Chavannes,  rather  than  the  reassem- 
bling of  the  Chambers.  For  a  mere  painter  of 
fashion  it  would  have  been  a  bit  of  genuine  ill-luck 
to  die  on  the  day  of  the  famous  "interpellation"; 
but  the  fame  of  Chavannes  rests  upon  a  firmer 
foundation.    .    .  . 


This  master  was  to  my  mind  the  greatest  of  our 
artists.  We  live  in  an  age  of  great  mental  activity, 
but  of  declining  "plastique."  An  artist  of  to-day 
who  aspires  to  express  his  period  must  not  neglect 
its  immense  intellectual  strain,  but  it  is  by  lines  and 
colors  that  a  painter  must  interpret  it.  Now,  if  the 
thought  of  this  century  is  beautiful,  its  forms  are 
imperfect;  costumes  are  ugly,  and  the  very  land- 
scapes, given  over  to  engineers,  architects,  inn- 
keepers and  woodcutters,  are  being  rapidly  ruined. 
The  artist  no  longer  finds  in  the  world  of  to-day 
models  that  he  has  only  to  copy.  He  must  extract 
from  surrounding  appearances  the  vital  idea,  and 
clothe  it  in  a  garb  of  dreams,  set  it  in  a  frame  of 
legend  or  history.  This  is  the  only  way  to  reconcile 
the  spiritual  beauty  pertaining  to  our  time  with  the 
material  beauty  which  it  lacks,  but  which  is  always 
indispensable. 

Puvis  de  Chavannes  was  more  truly  modern  than 
Jean  de  Nittis,  Jean  Berand,  and  other  authors  of 
Meetings  in  GrafTand  Hall,  or  Places  de  la  Con- 
corde in  the  Rain,  even  as  The  Wrath  of  Sampson 
and  Cain  are  more  modern  poems  than  the  Little 
Grocer  of  Montrouge.   .   .  . 

Paul  Flat  brackets  together  two  great  French  painters 
in  the  "Journal  des  Debats."  as  follows:— 

With  Gustave  Moreau  and  Puvis  de  Chavannes 
contemporary  French  art  has  lost  its  two  most  il- 
lustrious representatives.  Without  wishing  to  es- 
tablish any  parallel  between  these  two  artists,  I  only 
couple  their  names  as  those  symbolizing  most 
clearly  the  movement  toward  idealistic  revival  in 
painting,  in  which — with  very  different  gifts  and  op- 
posing methods — they  were  the  most  prolific 
pioneers. 

For  Puvis  de  Chavannes  herein  lies  the  explana- 
tion of  his  whole  artistic  career.  This  is  the  key  to 
his  first  repulses  and  to  the  triumphant  and  unmeas- 
ured successes  of  his  latter  years.    .    .  . 

The  story  of  his  first  efforts  is  well  known.  Be- 
ginning to  paint  at  the  moment  of  decisive  success 
of  the  naturalistic  methods,  he  was  at  first  con- 
demned by  the  Salon,  and  rigorously  rejected  for 
eight  successive  years.  Puvis  de  Chavannes  had  to 
wait.  Then,  when  he  had  forced  his  way,  he  en- 
countered attacks  only  less  injurious  to  him  than 
neglect.  His  allegorical  compositions  were  ridi- 
culed, he  was  denied  every  fine  quality,  the  sense  of 
color,  correctness  of  grouping,  skill  in  drawing. 

Nevertheless,  slowly,  and  hand  in  hand  with  liter- 
ature, began  the  idealistic  reaction  which  was  to 
succeed  the  triumph  of  naturalism.  Eyes  weary  of 
so  much  materialistic  painting  longed  for  some- 
thing else,  and  the  public,  guided  by  the  critics,  be- 
gan to  feel  that  there  might  be  something  in  com- 
mon between  its  undefined  aspirations  and  this 
strange  art  which  apparently  broke  away  from  tra- 
dition. The  very  defects  of  the  style,  its  fixed  idea, 
and  its  extravagance,  contributed  to  the  change  of 
feeling,  and  the  artist  so  long  rejected  had  all  at 
once  a  sort  of  living  apotheosis. 

So  much  has  been  said  and  written  of  the  great 
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pictures  of  Puvis  dc  Chavannes  that  it  is  difficult  to 
pursue  the  theme.  It  may  be  that  there  is  some  il- 
lusion in  his  choice  of  subjects,  something  inade- 
quate and  incomplete  in  his  symbolism — perhaps 
more  of  surprise  and  strangeness  in  his  work  than 
true  beauty  and  plastic  invention.  .  .  .  This 
method  of  working  is  instructive.  He  began  by 
very  profound  and  critical  studies  of  nature,  and 
those  remarkable  drawings  in  red  chalk,  so  precise 
and  perfect,  afford  irrefutable  evidence  against  the 
prejudiced  judges  who  declared  that  Puvis  de 
Chavannes  did  not  know  how  to  draw.  He  drew 
admirably  when  he  chose,  with  exceptional  pre- 
cision and  power.  Then,  in  the  hour  of  composition 
he  reduced,  simplified  attitudes  into  those  hieratic, 
purposely  lifeless  poses  that  communicated  to  his 
work  the  character  which  established  his  fame.  It 
may  be  asked  whether  in  the  case  of  an  artist  so 
cultivated,  enlightened  and  expert  as  Puvis  de 
Chavannes,  such  a  willful  and  premeditated  return 
to  the  primitive  school  had  not  its  origin  in  an  ap- 
preciation of  the  extreme  difficulty  for  a  modern 
artist  to  create  an  original,  personal  gesture.  I 
simply  ask  the  question  without  attempting  to  an- 
swer it,  leaving  it  to  others  more  subtle  or  more 
malicious.  Perhaps  the  fixed  and  frozen  attitude  of 
most  of  his  figures  has  its  true  source  in  honor  of 
romantic  gesticulation,  and  in  the  fear  which  was 
with  him  the  beginning  of  wisdom  of  gliding  into 
the  tradition  of  that  school  of  Picot,  Abel  de  Pujal 
and  others  from  which,  by  natural  tendency,  he  was 
not  so  far  removed  as  is  claimed  for  him. 


The  following  excerpt  is  from  the  pen  of  dc  Cha- 
vannes:— 

.  .  .  And  now  am  I  asked  how  I  gradually 
found  my  method?  My  answer  is,  by  seeking.  I 
have  always  had,  since  reaching  maturity,  a  disgust 
for  empty  phrases  in  literature,  and  in  art,  for  use- 
less gestures  and  misplaced  effects  of  color.  Now 
the  French  school,  since  it  has  busied  itself  with 
mural  decoration,  is  characterized  by  the  misuse  of 
pretentious  gesture  and  an  excess  of  useless  color. 
Look  at  the  ceilings  at  Versailles,  and  particularly 
those  of  the  chapel !  And  in  measure  as  I  felt  my- 
self repelled  by  this  loud,  pompous,  empty  and 
heavy  art,  I  formed  an  idea  more  and  more  sober 
and  simple  for  my  own.  I  condensed,  gathered  up, 
accumulated;  I  labored  that  every  gesture  should 
express  something,  and  that  color,  instead  of  con- 
trasting as  formerly  with  the  whiteness  of  its  sur- 
roundings, should  softly  harmonize  therewith.  In- 
stead of  crushing  the  wall,  as  in  pictures  too 
elaborate,  I  have  been  content  to  simply  decorate  it. 

And  in  all  my  work  no  elaboration— nothing  but 
symbol.  I  have  tried  to  say  the  most  possible  in 
the  fewest  words.  To  accomplish  this  I  have  taken 
the  shortest  route  —  and  this  is  the  end  of  my 
confession. 


Urn*  Anllayltltt. 

A  Roman  hospital  recently  unearthed  is  thus  described 
by  a  Paris  journal:— 

In  Switzerland,  at  Baden,  a  little  town  in  the 
Canton  of  Argovia,  the  remains  of  a  Roman  hos- 
pital have  been  recently  discovered.  These  ruins  are 
of  moderate  value  from  the  standpoint  of  architec- 


tural art,  but  they  are  of  interest  to  archaeologists 
because  they  are  the  first  evidence  that  has  been 
found  to  attest  the  existence  of  hospital  institutions 
in  the  days  of  classic  antiquity.  Pompeii  and  Tim- 
gad,  where  may  still  be  seen  everything  pertaining 
to  the  public  and  private  life  of  the  ancients,  con- 
tain no  edifice  whose  arrangements  permit  the  sup- 
position that  in  either  of  those  cities  there  existed  a 
hospital.  No  Greek  or  Latin  writer  has  left  us  any 
description  of  establishments  of  this  sort.  Hippo- 
crates alone,  in  a  very  short  and  somewhat  obscure 
passage,  alludes  to  the  sick  who  are  cared  for  in  the 
Temple  of  Esculapius,  without  giving  any  indica- 
tion that  there  were  in  the  vicinity  of  the  sanctuary 
localities  specially  adapted  to  their  use.  The  dis- 
tribution of  the  Baden  ruins,  on  the  contrary,  allows 
no  doubt  as  to  their  purpose.  The  edifice  is  com- 
posed of  fourteen  little  rooms  in  which  have  been 
found  quantities  of  medical  and  surgical  appliances, 
pincers,  tubes,  spatulas,  measures,  caustics,  boxes 
of  ointment,  etc.,  and  everything  indicates  that  this 
was  the  hospital  of  the  Fourth  and  Fifth  Legions, 
who  had  their  headquarters  at  Baden. 

A  rare  ivory:— 

The  Museum  of  the  Louvre  has  just  acquired 
possession  of  a  remarkable  Arabian  ivory  box  of 
the  tenth  century.  Cylindrical  in  form,  and  covered 
by  a  hemispherical  lid,  it  is  adorned  with  medallions 
set  in  foliage.  In  one  of  these  medallions  are 
musicians  and  singers;  in  another  is  a  nobleman 
going  to  the  chase,  falcon  on  wrist ;  in  others  are 
men  robbing  birds'  nests.  Between  these  medal- 
lions the  box  is  entirely  covered  with  the  most 
finely  executed,  deeply  carved  foliage  amid  which 
the  workman  has  introduced  lions  devouring  ani- 
mals, and  the  fore  and  hind  parts  of  other  beasts. 
Below  the  lid  the  following  inscription  is  carved  in 
fine  characters:  "The  blessing  of  God  and  His 
favors,  happiness  and  prosperity,  to  Almoqueira, 
son  of  the  Commander  of  the  Faithful,  whom  may 
God  pardon.  Made  year  357  (967)  after  Jesus 
Christ."  Almoqueira  was  the  son  of  Rahman  III., 
Caliph  of  Cordova. 

This  box  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the 
Arabian  ivories  that  have  come  to  us.  Its  artistic 
value  entitles  it  to  a  place  in  the  Louvre  beside  the 
celebrated  basin  of  bronze  encrusted  with  silver, 
known  as  the  Baptistery  of  Saint  Louis. 

tal'l  »/  f»«  Oay   Journal  4*t  D4b*tt 

After  a  duel:— 

A  duel  took  place  a  few  days  ago  between  M.  Pos- 
sien,  editor  of  the  "Jour,"  and  M.  Morel,  barrister. 
The  latter  was  wounded.  So  far,  nothing  unusual ; 
the  manners  of  a  certain  part  of  the  press  have  be- 
come such  mat  the  sword  is  as  frequently  called  for 
as  the  pen.  But  the  meeting  of  Messrs.  Possien 
and  Morel  has  had  a  consequence  to  which  we  are 
yet  unaccustomed.  The  paper  for  which  M.  Possien 
writes  has  published  the  following  note:  "We  have 
had  the  pleasure  to  learn  that  the  wound  received 
yesterday  by  M.  Morel,  barrister,  is  more  serious 
than  was  at  first  appreciated.  Complicated  by  a 
dangerous  disease,  there  is  every  reason  to  hope 
that  this  wound  may  have  consequences."  And  we 
have  come  to  this !  The  article  in  the  '•Jour"  needs 
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no  comment;  the  sentiments  it  expresses  carry  us 
back  to  a  state  of  nature — the  savage  state.  The 
duel  is  very  remote  from  this — it  is  a  purely  con- 
ventional and  artificial  method  of  regulating  what 
is  called  a  question  of  honor.  The  duel  has  its 
rules;  it  rests  upon  usages.  When  these  rules  are 
violated,  or  these  usages  neglected,  it  is  at  once  dis- 
honored and  relegated  to  the  category  of  the  most 
vulgar  blows  and  injuries,  or  even  of  assassination. 
Now  among  the  usages  that  give  the  duel  an  ele- 
vated character,  the  most  sacred  is  that  which  im- 
poses upon  both  adversaries  the  duty  to  respect  each 
other  during  and  after  the  combat.  Why  do  they 
fight,  unless  to  close  an  affair?  Wc  are  not  sure 
that  the  duel  rests  upon  a  very  well  understood  no- 
tion of  honor,  but  practiced  by  men  of  a  certain  de- 
gree of  intellectual  and  moral  tone,  it  has  some  no- 
bility and  elegance  that  serve  at  least  to  make  it  in- 
telligible. Practiced  by  others,  we  see  to  what  it 
leads  1   Such  is  the  progress  of  our  manners. 

The  radical  suppression  of  poaching:— 

The  Socialists  of  the  Chamber,  deeming  our 
rivers  too  full  of  fish  and  our  forests  over-supplied 
with  game,  have  sought  for  some  measures  to  sup- 
press this  double  plague.  They  have  found  only 
one — but  that  one  radical  enough!  Their  expe- 
dient is  to  permit  all  who  love  game  and  fish  to  ob- 
tain them  wherever  and  however  they  please,  on  the 
property  of  the  state,  of  the  community  and  of  pri- 
vate owners.  Every  one  can  thus,  under  pretext  of 
hunting  or  fishing,  go  upon  any  property,  shoot  and 
run  dogs  there.  So  long  as  private  property  shall 
exist,  the  authors  of  the  motion  are  willing  to  per- 
mit the  proprietor  to  hunt  upon  his  own  land,  but 
with  the  condition  of  paying  "a  progressive  tax  in 
direct  proportion  to  the  number  of  his  horses  and 
hunting  dogs." 

The  beauty  of  the  thing  is  that  the  parliamentary 
Socialists  triumphantly  announce  that  their  motion 
will  have  a  great  moral  effect,  in  that  "there  will  be 
no  more  poachers."  It  is  indeed  very  evident  that 
when  there  is  no  more  game  there  will  be  no 
poachers,  and  also  that  an  efficacious  way  of  sup- 
pressing theft  is  to  suppress  property. 

Clltabtth  of  Auttrla  fraxclt  Charmtt  feral  rf«  D*ut  H—ulf 

If  there  was  a  woman  who  seemed  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  anarchist's  crime  it  was  the  Empress 
of  Austria.  She  was  so  slightly  an  empress.  She 
had  been  so  long  a  simple  woman,  only  more  un- 
happy than  other  women.  She  had  willingly,  sadly 
descended  the  steps  of  the  throne  to  return  to  the 
privacy  from  which  she  had  never  wished  to 
emerge.  All  around  her  had  been  crushed  by  des- 
tiny, and  in  herself  were  other  ruins  that  made  her 
an  august  waif  beaten  incessantly  by  the  cruel 
waves.  Beside  her  the  lightning  had  ruthlessly 
struck ;  her  son,  the  Archduke  Rudolph,  dead,  no 
one  knows  how  or  why,  in  a  hunting  lodge  in  the 
depths  of  a  mysterious  forest;  her  sister,  the 
Duchcsse  d'Alen^on,  consumed,  little  more  than 
a  year  ago,  in  the  flames  of  the  Charity  Bazar; 
her  brother-in-law,  the  Emperor  Maximilian,  mur- 
dered in  Mexico;  her  cousin.  King  Louis  of  Ba- 
varia, drowned  in  the  moat  of  one  of  his  castles; 
and,  wc  arc  speaking  only  of  the  dead,  she  herself 
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the  victim  of  so  many  fatalities,  seemed  an  almost 
distracted  Valkyrie,  seeking  in  change  and  physical 
fatigue  the  rest  that  follows  exhaustion.  She 
seemed  to  try  to  escape  the  fate  that  implacably 
pursued  her.  At  last,  the  poor,  worn  empress  fell 
into  profound  melancholia,  with  a  persistent  desire 
to  go  from  place  to  place,  like  the  patient  tossing 
upon  his  fevered  couch.  To  this  life,  unfortunate 
and  dramatic  to  the  close,  a  stiletto  thrust  put  an 
end ;  hardly  a  drop  of  blood  flowed  from  the  almost 
imperceptible  wound.  The  empress  did  not  recog- 
nize death,  which  would  doubtless  have  had  no  ter- 
rors in  her  sight ;  she  did  not  suffer,  she  only  ceased 
to  suffer.    .    .  . 


7hl  fou  of  Bavaria  Henri  Mtctllt  Annaltt  Polltlqu&s  ft  lltttraint 

At  the  time  of  her  coronation  Elizabeth  could  be 
truly  called  the  youngest  and  most  beautiful  em- 
press that  had  ever  held  in  her  delicate  hand  the 
sceptre  of  the  Hapsburgs,  and  because  of  her 
charm  she  was  called  the  Rose  of  Bavaria.  Some- 
what tall,  with  a  slender  and  graceful  form,  she  had 
features  of  rare  delicacy  and  a  complexion  of  snow, 
admirably  set  off  by  the  contrast  of  her  superb  hair. 
The  heavy  masses  of  her  warm  chestnut  hair 
royally  adorned  her  head,  she  allowed  it  to  fall  in 
eight  heavy  tresses  upon  her  shoulders,  or  gathered 
it  upon  her  head  as  a  diadem.  Her  eyes  were  of  a 
brilliant  and  lustrous  brown  under  the  arch  of  fault- 
less brows.  On  her  straight  scarlet  lips  played  al- 
ways during  her  happy  days  a  charming  irresistible 
smile.  Even  in  Venice,  where  Italian  feeling  might 
have  checked  enthusiasm,  her  mere  presence  ban- 
ished all  coldness,  and  the  women  of  the  people 
knelt  before  her  to  kiss  her  hand. 

The  empress  made  always  the  shortest  possible 
stay  in  Vienna  where,  among  many  other  reasons, 
the  imperial  palace  was  distasteful  to  her.  She 
avoided  the  court  and  the  city,  and  sought  solitude 
in  her  castles  of  Miramar,  of  Gcedelce,  given  her 
by  her  faithful  Magyars,  and  particularly  in  her 
wondrous  residence  in  Corfu,  the  "Achilleon." 

The  "Achilleon"  is  a  splendid  villa,  in  white  mar- 
ble, which  rises  in  face  of  the  sea,  with  an  immense 
overhanging  terrace  and  surrounded  by  gardens  of 
palms,  orange  trees  and  myrtles,  peopled  with  an- 
cient statues.  At  a  distance  may  be  seen  a  little 
Byzantine  temple,  which  the  empress  erected  to  the 
memory  of  Henri  Heine,  her  favorite  poet.  The 
palace  is  a  reproduction  of  a  Pompiian  villa.  From 
the  "Atrium"  can  be  seen  a  statue  representing 
Achilles  dying.  The  chambers  are  all  devoted  to 
the  legend  of  the  hero,  in  memory  of  her  lost  son. 
There  can  be  seen  depicted  the  happy  childhood  of 
Achilles,  his  education,  his  love  for  Polyxena,  his 
death,  his  sacrifice  of  Polyxena,  and  finally  the 
apotheosis  of  Achilles  and  Polyxena. 

A  service  of  signals  and  telephones  keeps  the 
ville  in  communication  with  the  city;  the  bark 
Miramar  is  anchored  in  the  bay.  Palace  and  gar- 
dens are  lighted  by  electricity. 

The  empress  personally  directed  the  details  of 
this  construction,  which  cost  her.  it  is  said,  nearly 
twelve  million  francs.  It  is  there  that  she  asked  to 
be  interred.  "I  wish  to  lie  always  in  Corfu,"  she 
wrote,  "on  the  shore  and  so  near  the  sea  that  the 
waves  may  break  ceaselessly  over  my  grave." 
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AMERICAN  POETS  OF  TO-DAY:   ELLA  HIGGINSON 

By  F.  M.  Hopkins 


It  needs  but  a  cursory  glance  at  the  beautiful  lit- 
tle volume  just  published  by  the  Macmillan  Com- 
pany, containing  a  collection  of  poems  by  Mrs. 
Ella  R.  Higginson  to  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
a  new  poet  of  distinction  had  been  introduced  to  us. 
It  would  be  unfair,  perhaps,  to  say  that  Mrs.  Hig- 
ginson was  unknown  as  a  poet  before  the  publica- 
tion of  this  book,  for  her  verse  has  frequently  ap- 
peared in  the  leading  magazines,  and  has  been 
much  admired,  but  it  has  been  necessary  to  bring 
this  collection  to  the  attention  of  the  literary  world 
before  her  real  merit  could  be  recognized.  The 
book  takes  its  name  from  the  initial  poem,  When 
the  Birds  go  North  Again,  typical  for  its  cheery 
note,  although  by  no  means  one  of  her  best : 

Oh,  every  year  hath  its  winter. 

And  every  year  hath  its  rain- 
But  a  day  is  always  coming 

When  the  birds  go  North  again. 

When  new  leaves  swell  in  the  forest. 

And  grass  springs  green  on  the  plain. 
And  the  alder's  veins  turn  crimson— 

And  the  birds  go  North  again. 

Oh,  every  heart  hath  its  sorrow, 

And  ever)'  heart  hath  its  pain— 
But  a  day  is  always  coming 

When  the  birds  go  North  again, 

Tis  the  sweetest  thing  to  remember 

If  courage  be  on  the  wane. 
When  tlic  cold,  dark  days  arc  over — 

Why,  the  birds  go  North  again. 

Mrs.  Higginson  was  born  in  Council  Grove, 
Kan.  Her  father  and  mother  were  pioneers  of  the 
type  which  has  had  so  much  to  do  with  the  making 
of  the  Northwest.  While  a  small  child  they  crossed 
the  plains  to  Oregon,  in  1864,  and  settled  in  the 
Grand  Rondc  Valley,  and  her  life  has  been  spent  in 
the  two  Northwestern  States  of  Oregon  and  Wash- 
ington, with  only  occasional  visits  East.  She  was 
married  to  Russell  C.  Higginson,  of  New  York 
City,  a  descendant  of  Francis  Higginson,  who  was 
one  of  the  founders  of  New  England. 

Mrs.  Higginson's  literary  career  has  not  been  a 
long  one,  although  singularly  successful.  She  be- 
gan writing  in  earnest  in  1893.  A  year  later  she 
won  McClure's  prize  for  the  best  short  story,  The 
Takin'  in  of  the  Old  Mis'  Lane.  In  1896  she  pub- 
lished her  first  book  of  short  stories,  The  Flower 
That  Grew  in  the  Sand.  In  the  same  year  the  copy- 
right was  secured  by  the  Macmillan  Company,  and 
new  editions  were  issued  under  the  title  of  From 
the  Land  of  the  Snow  Pearls.  In  the  following  year 
the  same  house  brought  out  A  Forest  Orchid,  an- 
other book  of  short  stories.  As  a  short-story  writer 
she  has  won  an  enviable  reputation. 

It  has  not  been  the  intention  of  the  compiler  in 
this  series  to  be  critical.  The  purpose  has  been  to 
select  poems  typical  of  the  range  and  artistic  powers 
of  the  poet  in  hand,  and  make  the  introductory  tiote 
or  comment  as  brief  as  possible,  leaving  it  largely 
to  the  reader  to  draw  conclusions.    We  repeat  this 


statement,  because  we  do  not  wish  to  have  this  run- 
ning comment  considered  as  criticism  or  analysis. 
It  is  unfair  both  to  the  poet  and  to  us. 

The  dominant  note  in  Mrs.  Higginson's  poetry 
is  a  true,  fresh  love  of  nature.  Outdoor  life,  scenes, 
colors,  sounds,  the  sea,  the  mountains,  and  animate 
life  all  have  an  irresistible  charm  for  her.  In  this 
respect  the  poem,  Meadow  Lark,  will  come  as  near 
doing  her  justice  as  any  single  selection  can : 

When  the  first  September  rain 
Has  gone  sparkling  down  my  pane. 
And  the  blue  has  come  again. 

And  with  pearls  each  leaf  is  shaking. 
Then  a  soft  voice  rises  near. 
Oh,  so  mournfully  and  clear, 
That  the  tears  spring  as  I  hear— 

"Snttt,  oh  swttt,  my  heart  is  breaking!" 

Gone  the  white  mock-orange  sprays. 
Gone  the  clover-scented  ways, 
Gone  the  dear,  delicious  days. 

And  the  earth  sad  tones  is  taking  : 
But  who  could  the  spring  forget 
While  that  soft  voice  rises,  set 
Deep  in  passion  and  regret— 

"Sweet,  oh  sweet,  my  heart  is  breaking!" 

Was  it  only  yester-year 

That  1  stood  and  listened  here? 

Without  heartache,  without  tear. 

For  a  burst  of  joy  mistaking 
Those  full  lyric  notes  of  pain 
Mounting  yet  and  yet  again 
From  the  meadows  wet  with  rain — 

"Sweet,  oh  sweet,  my  heart  is  breaking!" 

I  know  better,  lark,  to-day, 

I  have  walked  with  sorrow — yea. 

I  know  all  that  thou  would'st  say. 

And  my  heart  with  tears  is  aching. 
When  across  the  fading  year 
Thou  gocst  calling  far  and  near. 
Oh,  so  mournfully  and  clear — 

"Sweet,  oh  sweet,  my  heart  is  breaking!" 

There  are  perhaps  a  score  of  poems  rich  in  local 
color.  She  is  as  fond  of  singing  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  and  the  waters  of  the  Pacific  as  even 
Whittier  was  of  the  region  he  has  made  immortal. 
Moonrise  in  the  Rockies  is  a  very  effective  picture : 

The  trembling  train  clings  to  the  leaning  wall 

Of  solid  stone:  a  thousand  feet  below 
Sinks  a  black  gulf:  the  sky  hangs  like  a  pall 

Upon  the  peaks  of  everlasting  snow. 

Then  of  a  sudden  springs  a  rim  of  light. 

Curved  like  a  silver  sickle     High  and  higher— 
Till  the  full  moon  burns  on  the  hreast  of  night 

And  a  million  firs  stand  tipped  with  lucent  fire. 

The  Low  Rrown  Hills  has  singularly  smooth, 
musical  qualities  for  an  unambitious  bit  of  verse: 

1  did  not  love  llieni  overmuch 

Till  I  had  turned  away. 
Hut  now  they  glimmer  thro'  my  dreams. 

They  haunt  the  summer  day— 
The  low  brown  hills,  the  bare  brown  hills 

Of  Satt  Francisco  Bay. 
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My  heart  ached  for  their  barrenness, 

Their  browns  veined  thro'  with  gray; 

No  tree  where  some  »weet  Western  bird 
Might  sit  and  sing  his  lay — 

But  low  brown  hills,  and  bare  brown  hills 
Of  San  Francisco  Bay. 

Not  one  slim  blade  of  living  green 

To  make  the  soft  slopes  gay; 
No  dim  secluded  forest  dells 

Where  one  might  kneel  and  pray- 
But  low  brown  hills,  and  bare  brown  hills 

Of  San  Francisco  Bay. 

But,  ah,  their  hold  upon  my  heart, 

Now  I  am  far  away! 
They  glimmer  thro'  my  dreams  at  night. 

They  haunt  the  summer  day — 
The  low  brown  hills,  the  bare  brown  hills 

Of  San  Francisco  Bay. 

Tell  me  the  secret  of  this  charm, 

That  ever  night  and  day, 
From  greener  lands  and  sweeter  lands 

Draws  thought  and  dream  away 
To  the  low  brown  hills,  the  bare  brown  hills 

Of  San  Francisco  Bay. 

There  are  several  poems  of  a  distinctly  religious 
or  devotional  character,  but  even  here  the  poet's 
love  of  nature  makes  them  charmingly  natural  and 
clear.  The  most  notable  of  these,  perhaps,  is  God's 
Creed,  too  long  to  reprint.  Wc  select  A  Prayer 
instead : 

Lord  God,  Thou  lcttcst  the  green  things  start 

A  new  life  every  year; 
Out  of  their  sunken  selves  they  rise, 

Erect  and  sweet  and  clear; 
Behold  the  lily's  pure,  white  leaves 

Unfolding  by  each  mere! 

Again  the  sap  mounts  in  the  fir 

Thro'  every  swelling  vein; 
Again  the  clover  stirs  and  thrills, 

Responsive  to  the  rain; 
Again  the  tender  grass  makes  green 

The  lone  breast  of  the  plain. 

Hear  the  new,  the  golden  flood  of  song 

The  lark  pours  to  the  blue! 
Behold  the  strong,  undaunted  shoot 

Pushing  its  brave  front  through 
The  fallen  tree.   .   .   .   Lord  God,  Lord  God, 

Let  me  begin  anew! 

Out  of  my  own  self  let  me  rise! 

For  God,  if  it  can  be, 
A  new  and  noble  growth  may  spring 

From  yon  decaying  tree- 
Surely  a  strong,  pure  life  may  mount 

Out  of  this  life  of  me. 

The  real  lyrical  quality  is  pervasive.  As  a  critic 
in  Book  News  says,  "At  times  her  poems  irresisti- 
bly suggest  the  accompaniment  of  an  instrument." 
It  has  been  many  a  day  since  a  more  genuine  bit  of 
music  has  been  written  than  the  Cradle  Song  of  the 
Fisherman's  Wife: 

Swung  in  the  hollows  of  the  deep. 

While  silver  stars  their  watches  keep, 
Sleep,  my  seabird,  sleep! 

Our  boat  the  glistening  fishes  fill. 

Our  ptow  turns  homeward— hush!  be  still- 
Sleep,  my  seabird,  sleep- 
Sleep,  sleep. 


The  wind  is  springing  from  out  the  West, 
Nestle  thee  deeper  in  mother's  breast. 

Rest,  my  seabird,  rest! 
There  is  no  sea  our  boat  could  whelm 
While  thy  brave  father  is  at  the  helm. 

Rest,  my  seabird,  rest- 
Rest,  rest. 


The  foam  flies  past  us  like  beaten  cream, 
The  waves  break  over,  the  fierce  winds 

Dream,  my  seabird,  dream! 
Dream  oi  the  cot  where  high  and  low. 
Crimson  and  white,  the  roses  blow, 
Dream,  my  seabird,  dream — 
dream. 


What  tho'  the  tempest  is  on  the  deep? 
Heaven  will  guard  thee — do  not  weep. 

Sleep,  my  seabird.  sleep! 
Be  brave  as  a  fisherman's  child  should  be, 
Rocked  in  the  hollows  of  the  sea. 

Sleep,  my  seabird,  sleep- 
Sleep,  sleep. 

The  sonnet  is  a  favorite  form  with  Mrs.  Higgin- 
son,  and  she  handles  it  with  skill  and  feeling.  The 
score  of  sonnets  in  this  collection  have  considerable 
range  and  wcll-sustained-merit.  Indian  Summer'is 
a  singularly  beautiful  piece  of  word  painting : 

Like  palest  gold  the  mellow  sunlight  creeps 
Across  the  porch  and  thro'  the  open  door, 
And  spreads  a  checkered  carpet  on  the  floor; 
The  garden's  last  red  poppy,  nodding,  sleeps, 
And  one  bee  in  its  heart  his  senses  steeps. 

With  most  delicious  languor;  one  slim  stalk 
Of  hollyhock  still  bends  beside  the  walk, 
Starred  with  its  lovely  flowers.    In  soft  heaps- 
Like  sweet,  dead  dreams— wind-shaken  rose-leaves  lie; 
The  opal's  fire  burns  in  the  clouds  that  float 
Across  the  delicate  azure  of  the  sky; 
The  wind  is  one  low,  soft  j$£olian  note: 

And  yellower  than  the  primrose  East  at  morn, 
Stretch  the  wide,  undulating  fields  of  corn. 

Another  sonnet,  entitled  February  Night,  is  not 
less  masterly : 

Below,  the  sea  lies  blue  and  cold  as  steel, 
And  smooth  as  satin  stretched  from  shore  to  shore, 
Save  where  a  shimmering  fish  leaps,  or  an  oar 

Recking  with  crimson  rises,  or  the  keel 

Of  some  ship  lets  a  rough  path  backward  reel; 
The  sun — a  flaming  thing — sinks  low  and  lower 
And  beats  upon  the  West's  unclosing  door; 

The  shadows  downward  creep  and  reach  to  feel, 

With  long  black  fingers,  if  the  day  be  dead; 
Above,  the  sky  glows  like  a  pearl  alight 

With  a  rose-diamond's  shifting  gold  and  red; 
And  o'er  the  eastern  mountains,  soft  and  white, 

The  moon  steps,  trembling,  from  her  silver  bed— 
A  virgin  bride— to  meet  the  lips  of  night. 

These  selections  are  sufficient  to  show  that  Mrs. 
Higginson's  verse  deserves  unusual  attention,  and 
the  genuine  welcome  which  has  already  been  given 
to  it  indicates  that  she  will  receive  it.  We  should 
add,  too,  that  all  the  selections  which  wc  have  re- 
printed arc  copyrighted  by  the  Macmillan  Com- 
pany, and  it  is  due  to  the  kindness  of  both  the  poet 
and  publishers  that  we  have  been  able  to  make  such 
liberal  selections.  We  hope,  however,  that  these 
have  been  just  enough  to  convince  every  true  lover 
of  poetry  that  he  should  add  this  beautiful  little 
volume  to  his  collection. 
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David  Harum;  a  novel.  By  Edward  Noyes  Westcott. 
D.  Appleton. 

The  reading  which  \vc  give  from  this  novel  in  the 
present  number  of  Current  Literature  will  whet  the 
reader's  appetite  to  know  more  of  the  author  and 
book.  From  the  pages  of  In  Lantern-Land,  a  new 
literary  journal,  published  by  Charles  Dexter  Allen 
in  Hartford,  appears  the  following  interesting  re- 
view of  the  book : 

The  late  Edward  Noyes  Westcott,  of  Syracuse, 
N.  Y.,  banker,  died  recently  in  ignorance  of  the  fact 
that  the  literary  world  was  about  to  extend  a  warm 
welcome  to  his  first  and  last  achievement  in  the  field 
of  fiction.  Thousands  who  have  read  David  Harum, 
published  a  few  months  since,  have  rejoiced  at  the 
thought  that  a  new  American  novelist  possessing 
power,  insight,  humor  and  pathos  had  arisen  to  en- 
rich our  native  output  of  modern  realism.  Alas  for 
Westcott!  He  had  solved  the  mystery  of  mysteries 
before  the  crown  of  days  could  rest  even  for  a  mo- 
ment upon  his  brow. 

To  those  who  know  something  of  the  longing  of 
an  artist  to  learn  the  world's  verdict  upon  his  work, 
there  is  nothing  sadder  than  posthumous  fame. 
Against  odds  that  a  fatal  illness  made  almost  over- 
whelming, the  author  of  David  Harum  strove  to  re- 
veal in  fiction  the  quaint  characteristics  of  provincial 
life  in  Central  New  York.  He  chose  for  this  pur- 
pose a  background  not  wholly  new  to  the  novelist, 
but  against  which  his  men  and  women  appear  to  us 
with  a  clearness  of  outline  and  a  perfection  of  color- 
ing that  give  to  the  author's  work  a  permanent 
value.  David  Harum,  an  illiterate,  shrewd,  kindly, 
misunderstood  village-banker,  fond  of  trading 
horses  and  doing  generous  deeds  on  the  sly,  is  a 
creation  never  to  be  forgotten  by  a  reader  in  sym- 
pathy with  Mr.  Wcstcott's  genius.  For,  after  all, 
what  is  one  man's  food  in  fiction  is  another  man's 
poison.  There  are  novel-readers  who  find  no  satis- 
faction in  Cable,  no  revelation  in  Miss  Wilkins,  no 
joy  in  Joel  Chandler  Harris.  David  Harum  will  be 
read  by  many  who,  having  heard  of  its  success,  will 
seek  in  vain  the  humor  and  the  pathos,  the  strength 
and  the  wisdom  that  the  appreciative  find  within  its 
pages. 

"On  these  days  we  have  become  impressionists 
in  all  things — even  in  our  experiences,"  says  Ellen 
Glasgow.  The  author  of  David  Harum  was  a  liter- 
ary impressionist.  His  one  successful  creation  in 
fiction  lives  for  us  through  the  methods  of  modern 
realism.  The  prosperity  of  a  picture  lies  in  the  eye 
that  sees  it.  David  Harum  is  a  canvas  whose  truth 
and  beauty  will  be  a  joy  to  many  lovers  of  the  real- 
istic, when  posterity  has  sifted  the  significant  from 
the  insignificant  in  to-day's  output  of  American 
character-sketches. 

To  those  who  prefer  romance  to  realism,  the 
swashbuckler  of  yesterday  to  the  eccentric  of  to- 
day, the  glamor  of  the  past  to  the  harsh  features  of 
the  now,  who  crave  excitement  from  fiction  rather 
than  enlightenment,  who  prefer  a  stimulant  to  a 
tonic,  and  would  rather  forget  themselves  for  an 
hour  than  find  in  any  work  of  art  a  momentary  self- 
revelation,  the  high  value  of  David  Harum  as  a  lit- 


erary achievement  will  not  appeal.  But  to  the 
reader  who  seeks  from  contemporary  fiction  a 
broader  comprehension  of  the  tendencies  of  the  civ- 
ilization in  which  he  lives,  there  is  intellectual  nour- 
ishment in  novels  of  the  school  to  which  Mr.  West- 
cott's  book  belongs.  From  the  remote  past  comes 
a  voice  to  the  nineteenth  century  crying:  "Know 
thyself."  It  is  self-knowledge  that  we  must  seek 
as  a  nation,  and  to  our  quest  character-drawing  of 
the  David  Harum  kind  serves  as  a  valuable 
assistant. 


Good  Americans.  By  Mrs.  Burton  Harrison.  The  Cen- 
tury Co.  $1.25. 

"Elsewhere,"  says  the  Home  Journal,  "Mrs.  Har- 
rison makes  the  statement  that  a  few  more  years  of 
our  present  march  of  progress  will  lead  young  girls 
to  see  for  themselves  that  the  chaperone  is  in  reality 
the  cornerstone  upon  which  will  arise  the  edifice  of 
perfected  American  civilization,  the  inference  being 
that  such  civilization  will  be  as  nearly  as  possible  a 
duplicate  of  that  which  reigns  in  England.  For,  as 
the  smaller  towns  and  villages  of  our  country  are 
said  to  be  ambitious  to  conform  to  the  requirements 
of  metropolitan  fashion,  so  does  the  so-called  swell 
set — more  aptly  dubbed  by  a  keen  observer  'the 
brass  band  set' — seek  to  imitate  as  closely  as  may 
be  the  dominating  clique  of  London  society,  which 
imitation  has  led  a  recent  English  writer  to  say  with 
more  truth  than  poetry  that  'America  vulgarizes 
everything  she  borrows  from  us— our  language,  our 
sports,  our  clothes.'  In  Good  Americans  is  por- 
trayed this  blatant  set  of  New  York  society,  whose 
doings  are  always  so  widely  chronicled  in  the  news 
columns  of  various  dailies,  and  which  make  delecta- 
ble reading  for  their  friends  and  servants.  As  ex- 
ploited by  Mrs.  Harrison,  their  breeding  is  in  in- 
verse ratio  to  the  quality  of  their  clothes,  for  'the 
distinguishing  marks  of  the  best  confections  in  cos- 
tumes worn  by  the  recognized  leaders  of  fashion  in 
America  will  always  be  found  to  be  good  material 
and  plenty  of  it.'  The  reason  for  the  writing  of  such 
a  book,  which  comes  'ex  cathedra'  from  Mrs.  Harri- 
son, is  discovered  first  in  the  pleasure  afforded  by 
her  writings,  and  her  popularity.  Its  readers  will 
be  numbered  among  those  who  always  have  a  book 
at  hand,  'something  light,'  that  they  may  have  good 
company." 

"A  critic  has  aptly  called  Good  Americans  'a 
study  in  sociology,' "  remarks  the  New  York 
Times.  "It  must  needs  give  even  the  careless  reader 
food  for  serious  thought,  for  grave  apprehension. 
Quite  apart,  however,  from  the  reflections  it  sug- 
gests, it  is  a  story  to  be  noted  for  its  life  and  inci- 
dent, its  brilliant  qualities  of  style  and  of  portraiture. 
Wc  confess  the  perfect  Davenant  has  too  much  of 
the  'icily  regular'  about  him,  and  was  given  to  mak- 
ing star-chamber  matters  of  what  seem  to  have 
been,  after  all,  small  faults  on  the  part  of  his  sweet 
bride,  who  certainly  sacrificed  a  great  deal  to  marry 
him.  Mrs.  Harrison  thinks  well  of  him,  and  proba- 
bly he  had  a  noble  soul,  but.  like  a  good  many  noble 
souls  from  Carlvlc  down,  he  was  'gey  ill  to  live  wi'.' 
There  seems  to  have  been  but  little  harm  in  Willy 
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Lang,  nor  in  the  rickety  old  roue,  the  cousin,  about 
both  of  whom  Davcnant  made  such  a  pother.  This 
'high-minded  renunciation'  that  drags  one's  poor 
little  wife  after  the  triumphal  car  has  two  sides  to  it. 

"However,  all  ends  happily  for  everybody,  and 
Mrs.  Harrison  has  added  another  to  her  many 
laurels.  She  has  written  a  bright,  interesting, 
wholesome  novel,  with  a  wealth  of  suggestion  be- 
low the  surface." 


Turrets.  Towers  aad  Temples.  Edited  by  Esther  Sin- 
gleton.  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co. 

"Miss  Singleton's  volume  is  a  great  pleasure  and 
a  great  relief,"  says  a  writer  in  the  New  York 
Tribune.  "It  is  a  relief  because  most  writers,  treat- 
ing of  the  great  buildings  of  the  world,  even  when 
they  address  themselves  to  the  general  reader  in 
popular  treatises,  are  disposed  to  give  altogether 
too  technical  an  account  of  the  edifices  they  discuss. 
Now  this  is  all  very  well  for  those  who  desire  in 
reading  of  architectural  monuments  to  acquaint 
themselves  above  all  with  matters  of  architectural 
style ;  but  we  are  sure  that  there  are  thousands  who 
wish  to  be  made  to  feel  not  only  the  scholarship  of  a 
building,  but  its  most  intangible  charm.  Miss  Sin- 
gleton's enterprise  has  been  to  convey  to  her  read- 
ers as  much  of  that  charm  as  possible.  She  gives 
us  the  beauty  of  famous  buildings  filtered  through 
the  temperaments  of  a  score  or  more  of  writers  not 
professional  architects. 

"Her  list  includes  practically  all  the  renowned 
structures  of  the  world,  and  the  descriptions  are 
taken  from  the  books  of  men  living  and  dead.  Thus 
we  see  the  Cathedral  of  Antwerp  through  Thack- 
eray's eyes,  and  Notre  Dame  through  Victor 
Hugo's.  Gautier  is  drawn  upon  for  a  picture  of  the 
great  pile  at  Burgos,  and  Ruskin,  whose  words  re- 
produce for  us  the  glories  of  St.  Mark's,  brings  also 
before  us  Giotto's  Campanile  and  the  gleaming 
front  of  Amiens.  The  Palace  of  Holyrood  is  cele- 
brated by  David  Masson.  and  the  Parthenon  is 
drawn  by  the  late  John  Addington  Symonds.  But 
we  need  not  specify  further.  What  we  have  wished 
to  indicate  in  the  citation  of  these  names  is  the  va- 
riety of  taste,  feeling  and  literary  art  which  distin- 
guishes the  book  before  us.  It  would  be  hard  to  hit 
upon  a  happier  idea.  We  do  not  want  a  diagram 
of  Westminster  Abbey  or  Windsor  Castle  or  the 
Cathedral  of  Siena.  We  want,  rather,  the  impres- 
sion made  upon  an  imaginative  mind  by  a  building 
which  is  half  an  architectural  triumph  and  half  a 
crystallization  of  human  aspiration  and  poetry.  The 
passages  quoted  by  Miss  Singleton  are  long  enough 
in  each  case  adequately  to  cover  the  subject,  but 
they  are  also  brief  enough  to  give  the  reader  that 
compact  impression  which  is  the  best.  Every  build- 
ing, finally,  is  shown  in  a  dear,  well-printed  pho- 
tographic illustration." 

In  the  Cage.   By  Henry  James.    Herbert  S.  Stone  &•  Co. 

"Henry  James  is  a  trick  writer,"  says  a  reviewer 
in  the  Critic,  "who  is  able  to  perform  very  cleverly 
in  many  different  ways.  First,  he  gave  us  a  dash  of 
comedy  in  Daisy  Miller,  then  he  turned  his  atten- 
tion to  heavy  romances,  with  lugubrious  love 
themes  that  refused  to  resolve  into  anything  like 
happy  terminations. 


"Certainly  In  the  Cage,  his  latest  book,  is  free 
from  any  unpleasant  taint.  It  is  in  his  old  vein,  or 
one  of  his  old  veins,  where  Mr.  James  probes  for 
psychological  problems  and  indulges  in  one  of 
those  philosophical  orgies  he  loves  so  well.  The 
heroine  has  no  name ;  no  Christian  or  surname.  It 
is  'she,'  her,'  'the  young  lady,'  'the  girl  in  the 
cage' — indeed,  Mr.  James  has  taxed  his  ingenuity 
to  invent  substitutes  for  a  name.  She  is  in  the  pos- 
tal service  of  England,  and  all  day  long  sits  in  an 
iron  'cage'  doling  out  stamps,  weighing  letters 
and  sending  telegrams.  She  is  also  a  telegraph 
operator,  it  may  be  explained.  Unhappily  for  her, 
she  was  endowed  with  an  imagination  far  beyond 
her  position;  her  customers  are  people  of  wealth 
for  the  most  part,  and  the  messages  she  speeds  over 
the  wires  are  sources  of  enthralling  interest  to  her. 
She  learns  to  trace  intrigues  by  means  of  the  tele- 
grams sent  by  them,  and  it  is  her  delight  to  piece 
out  the  meager  facts  she  is  able  to  catch  with  her 
abundant  fancy.  In  one  instance,  the  instance  of 
the  story,  she  essays  the  role  of  guide  and  friend 
to  a  man  and  woman  who  are  engineering  a  very 
ticklish  affair.  Conclusions  based  on  observations 
in  this  case,  as  in  others,  lead  her  to  decide  that  the 
men  'cut  the  best  figures,'  and  that  'it  was  much 
more  the  women,  on  the  whole,  who  were  after  the 
men  than  the  men  who  were  after  the  women.' 

"The  young  woman  of  the  'cage'  is  engaged  to 
an  energetic  young  grocer,  who  has  no  soul  above 
his  calling.  She  is  entranced  with  the  taste  of  the 
world  above  her,  which  the  visitors  to  her  desk  al- 
low her  to  enjoy.  Finally,  she  centres  all  her  in- 
terest upon  Captain  Everard.  In  another  writer  we 
would  interpret  the  signs  as  meaning  she  was  in 
love  with  him,  but  Mr.  James  could  not  let  as  sim- 
ple a  proposition  as  that  pass.  The  girl  meets  the 
man  in  a  park  and  entertains  him  with  riddles  after 
this  author's  own  manner  of  making  riddles.  She 
compares  him  with  the  grocer  Mudge,  and  she 
makes  him  understand  that  his  life,  his  friends  are 
of  infinite  importance  to  her,  more  than  her  own  life 
and  friends.  She  shudders  lest  he  invite  her  to  sup 
with  him,  which  would  reduce  the  scene  to  an  ordi- 
nary flirtation,  and  just  when  the  young  man  has 
decided  she  is  'cleverer  than  anybody'  she  says 
'Good  night,'  and  goes  home  to  her  mother." 


The  Adventures  of  Francois.  By  S.  Weir  Mitchell.  M.D. 
The  Century  Ce.  321  pages,  with  fifteen  illustrations  by 
Andr<5  Castaigne.    Price;  1.5a 

The  Adventures  of  Francois,  Foundling,  Thief, 
Juggler,  and  Fencing-master  during  the  French 
Revolution,  is  the  first  work  that  Dr.  Mitchell  has 
done  since  his  wonderfully  successful  Hugh 
Wynne.  It  is  crowded  full  of  adventure,  and  is  a 
vivid  picture  of  life  during  one  of  the  most  thrilling 
episodes  of  modern  times.  The  book  has  the  same 
fidelity  to  the  spirit  of  the  times  that  marked  Hugh 
Wynne.  Undoubtedly  Dr.  Mitchell's  first  intention 
was  to  paint  the  social  developments  of  the  French 
Revolution,  by  passing  a  jack-at-all-trades  like 
Francois  through  its  striking  scenes.  The  profes- 
sional mind  of  the  author,  however,  determined  the 
contrasts  and  play  of  character  among  his  "dramatis 
persons."  Four  types  of  the  human  nature  charac- 
teristic of  the  Revolutionary  material  are  drawn 
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with  a  firm  and  careful  hand;  Francois,  in  whom 
Dr.  Mitchell  sees  a  nature,  normal  though  gifted, 
and  therefore  able  to  rise  out  of  vice  and  vicious  sur- 
roundings, as  a  chip  floats  on  the  surface  of  a  gut- 
ter ;  his  foil,  Despard,  who,  weak  and  tainted  in  con- 
stitution and  brain,  gradually  develops  melancholia 
and  insanity ;  Quatre  Pattes,  the  criminal  woman  of 
Lombroso;  and  Ste.  Luce,  the  French  aristocrat, 
who  is  at  once  capable  of  chivalry,  kindliness,  vice 
—of  a  bravery  that  knows  not  fear,  and  a  philoso- 
phy that  knows  not  remorse.  "A  man  does  many 
things  to  amuse  himself,  and  some  one  of  them  casts 
a  lengthening  shadow  as  time  goes  on.  .  .  . 
We  all  have  our  shadows,  and  at  sunset  they 
lengthen,"  he  tells  Franqois  in  the  prison.  The  fifth 
character  in  the  book  is  Toto,  a  black  poodle,  who 
holds  the  key  to  many  of  the  strongest  situations. 


Ave  Roma  Immortalis.  "By  Francis  Marion  Crawford. 
The  Macxnillan  Co.   Price  (6.00. 

"It  is  a  very  fortunate  circumstance  for  us,"  says 
the  New  York  Times,  "that  the  two  cities  of  the 
world,  greatest  and  most  interesting  in  their  dif- 
ferent ways,  should  have  found  chroniclers  so  apt 
for  their  work  as  Sir  Walter  Besant  in  London  and 
Marion  Crawford  in  Rome.  Familiar  as  a  child 
with  the  oldest  and  most  historic  part  of  'old  Rome,' 
for  his  father  was  that  Thomas  Crawford,  the  sculp- 
tor, known  to  us  as  the  maker  of  the  Statue  of  Lib- 
erty, which  adorns  the  dome  of  the  Capitol  in  Wash- 
ington, and  spending  a  large  part  of  his  life  there 
ever  since,  Mr.  Crawford  knows  the  Eternal  City 
with  an  intimacy  few  foreigners  can  ever  gain,  and 
his  remarkable  ability  as  a  descriptive  writer  insures 
the  most  vivid  presentation  of  this  knowledge  that 
could  be  hoped  for.  His  studies  in  history  and 
archaeology  have  been  ample  to  gather  for  us  all 
that  is  most  interesting  in  the  remote  past,  while 
his  own  experience  reaches  back  to  the  days  before 
the  existing  regime  when  not  only  the  monuments 
but  many  of  the  customs  and  traditions  of  the  classi- 
cal and  mediaeval  city  were  still  to  be  studied.  This 
enables  him  intelligently  and  sympathetically  to  re- 
construct and  restore  for  us  pictures  of  the  life  and 
-  activities  of  the  ancient  town,  the  manners  and 
morals  of  its  people,  and  to  revivify  the  storied 
places  that  crowd  upon  one  another  as  one  threads 
the  narrow  streets,  pauses  in  the  squares,  or  enters 
palaces  and  churches  whose  foundations  were  laid, 
perhaps,  long  before  the  Caesars,  and  whose  walls 
have  echoed  through  many  centuries  to  the  tramp 
of  the  men  and  the  voices  of  the  women  who  wove 
never-to-be-forgotten  lives  into  the  marvelous 
fabric  of  Rome  the  Immortal." 


The  Puritans.  By  Arlo  Bates.  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 
424  pages.   Price  $  1. 5a 

"The  plot  of  the  story,"  says  the  Independent,  "is 
simple,  the  main  interest  arising  out  of  a  predica- 
ment caused  by  the  friction  of  extremely  opposite 
theories  and  practices  of  life.  Two  young  men, 
novices  in  training  for  priesthood  in  the  Episcopal 
Church  at  the  Clergy  House  of  St.  Mark,  Boston, 
are  set  before  us  in  all  the  enthusiastic  callowness 
of  their  natures.  They  are  to  be  celibates,  and  they 
have  grown  to  regard  marriage  as  the  chief  evil  that 
can  befall  a  priest.   In  their  lives  they  are  a  sort  of 


Damon  and  Pythias ;  but  their  moral  natures  differ 
very  widely.  Maurice  Wynne  is  a  manly,  open- 
hearted  young  fellow,  at  bottom  not  permanently 
affected  by  the  ascetic  training  to  which  he  has  been 
subjected ;  yet  he  is  deeply  in  earnest.  Philip  Ashe 
is  by  nature  constituted  to  be  molded  into  a  priest 
of  the  most  ultra-mediaeval  cast,  his  whole  moral 
tissue  has  been  dyed  through  and  through  with  the 
conventional  color  of  his  form  of  religion. 

"Upon  these  two  fledglings  from  the  Gergy 
House  the  world  begins  to  act  through  certain  so- 
ciety women  into  whose  circle  of  influence  they  are 
thrown.  The  reader  quickly  perceives  that  there  is 
to  be  a  wrestle  for  mastery  between  religious  preju- 
dice on  one  hand  and  love  on  the  other.  Maurice 
Wynne  promptly  falls  in  love  with  Berenice  Mori- 
son,  and  Philip  Ashe  goes  into  raptures  over  Mrs. 
Fenton,  a  lovely  widow  of  tender  years.  This  state 
of  things  opens  a  field  for  Mr.  Bates  to  use  his 
analytical  utensils  with  great  freedom  and  effect. 

"A  more  lifelike  character  than  that  we  see  in 
Maurice  Wynne  not  often  appears  in  fiction.  He  is 
a  man  thoroughly  well  imagined  and  depicted.  Our 
sympathy  goes  right  to  him.  He  is  human  to  the 
middle  of  his  heart. 

"To  speak  of  The  Puritans  as  a  whole,  there  can 
be  but  one  impression :  it  is  a  strong  story,  despite 
many  and  serious  faults  in  its  composition  and 
structure.  Mr.  Bates  has  made  the  general  effect 
that  he  set  out  to  make ;  the  intelligent  novel-reader 
will  lay  aside  the  book  with  a  distinct  sense  of  hav- 
ing been  deeply  interested.  All  of  the  characters,  all 
of  the  scenes  and  incidents,  all  of  the  impressions  re- 
ceived, when  taken  together,  form  a  whole  that  is  a 
striking  and,  in  many  ways,  notable  drama  of  life; 
so  notable,  indeed,  that  by  strong  contrast  with  its 
excellences  its  defects  seem  perhaps  greater  than 
they  really  are." 


Second  Thoughts  of  an  Idle  Fellow.  By  Jerome  K. 
Jerome.   Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.  Price. 

Jerome  is  a  popular  writer,  and  this  bids  fair  to 
be  a  popular  book.  The  following  table  of  contents 
is  attractive  enough  to  stand  printing  in,  full :  On 
the  Art  of  Making  Up  One's  Mind,  On  the  Disad- 
vantage of  Not  Getting  What  One  Wants,  On  the 
Exceptional  Merit  Attaching  to  the  Things  We 
Meant  to  Do,  On  the  Preparation  and  Employment 
of  Love  Philtres,  On  the  Delights  and  Benefits  of 
Slavery,  On  the  Care  and  Management  of  Women, 
On  the  Minding  of  Other  People's  Business,  On 
the  Time  Wasted  in  Looking  Before  One  Leaps, 
On  the  Nobility  of  Ourselves,  On  the  Motherlincss 
of  Man,  On  the  Inadvisability  of  Following  Advice, 
On  the  Playing  of  Marches  at  the  Funerals  of 
Marionettes. 


The  New  Economy.  A  Peaceful  Solution  of  the  Social 
Problem.  By  Lawrence  Gronluud,  M. A.  Herbert  S.Stone 
&  Co. 

The  author  is  a  believer  in  the  nobility  and  inev- 
itability of  what  he  calls  "social  democracy,"  "Col- 
lectivism or  rational  Socialism,"  State  help  for  the 
unemployed,  etc.  His  teaching  is  altruistic,  and  by 
no  means  incendiary.  "What  the  individual  can 
do,  and  ought  to  do,"  says  he.  "is  first  to  educate 
himself  and  others;  next,  organize  for  education, 
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and  lastly  and  mainly  learn  to  discern  and  follow  the 
direction  in  which  the  finger  of  the  world-will 
points,  and  every  step  he  takes  will  make  his  course 
plainer." 

The  Book  of  the  Ocean.  By  Ernest  Ingcrsoll.  The  Cen- 
tury Co.   270  pages.    Price,  $1.50. 

A  book  about  the  ocean  is  particularly  timely  in 
America  just  now.  American  sailors  and  American 
battleships  have  been  very  much  in  evidence,  and 
their  achievements  have  forced  the  attention  of  the 
whole  world.  Mr.  Ingcrsoll  writes  at  length  about 
naval  battles  and  warships  in  the  present  volume, 
but  he  covers  a  far  wider  field  than  this.  He  tells 
in  language  that  can  readily  be  comprehended  by 
young  people,  about  the  ocean  and  its  origin,  and 
about  the  phenomena  of  waves,  tides  and  currents. 
He  describes  the  building  of  ships,  from  the  re- 
motest times  to  the  present,  and  he  gives  the  ro- 
mantic story  of  the  early  voyages  and  explorations. 
The  Secrets  Won  from  the  Frozen  North  is  a  chap- 
ter that  is  full  of  thrilling  adventure  and  stirring 
heroism.  The  closing  portion  of  the  book  is  de- 
voted to  the  merchants  and  the  robbers  of  the  sea, 
yachts  and  pleasure-boating,  the  dangers  of  the 
deep,  fishing  and  other  marine  industry,  and,  finally, 
the  natural  history  of  the  sea.  There  arc  several 
hundred  fine  illustrations. 


Ulysses  S.  Grant,  his  Life  and  Character.  By  Hamlin 
Garland.    Doubleday  &  McClure  Co.    Price  $2. 50. 

That  this  book  will  supplant  the  Personal 
Memoirs  of  General  Grant  is  not  to  be  supposed, 
but  a  life  so  illustrious  as  his  would  be  inadequately 
put  on  record  if  from  the  inside  viewpoint  only.  It 
is  well  that  the  task  of  presenting  him  as  he  appears 
to  others  has  been  understaken  by  one  so  amply 
qualified  for  it  as  Hamlin  Garland.  In  order  to  ob- 
tain material  at  first  hand  the  author  visited  every 
town  wherein  Grant  lived  long  enough  to  leave  a 
lasting  impression  upon  its  citizens.  Mr.  Garland 
is  a  sincere  admirer  of  the  man,  and  while  not  ob- 
livious of  his  failings,  holds  that  during  his  admin- 
istrations he  pursued  a  simple,  straightforward 
course  amid  political  knavery  and  double-dealing. 

Notes. 

The  collections  of  letters  of  distinguished  literary 
men  which  have  recently  been  brought  out  or  are 
in  prospect  are  several,  and  among  them  none  will 
perhaps  be  of  more  interest  to  the  American  reader 
than  the  Early  Letters  of  George  William  Curtis 
to  John  S.  Dwight,  edited  by  George  Willis  Cooke 
(Harper  &  Brothers).  Brook  Farm  and  Concord 
arc  shrines  so  sacred  in  literary  history,  and  George 
William  Curtis  a  deity  so  potent  in  the  universe  of 
books,  that  this  memorial  of  his  days  there  spent 
will  be  received  with  a  feeling  akin  to  reverence. 
The  letters  arc  not  published  in  a  desultory  way, 
but  are  embedded  in  an  interesting  narrative  by 
Mr.  Cooke. 


One  of  the  many  books  that  are  being  called  out 
by  the  Spanish  war  is  The  Fall  of  Santiago,  by 
Thomas  |.  Vivian  (K.  F.  Fenno  &  Co..  246  pages; 
price,  St. 50),  an  advance  copy  of  which  we  have  re- 
ceived.   Its  value  is  much  enhanced  by  the  numer- 


ous reproductions  of  photographs  of  scenes  of  the 
war  by  which  it  is  illustrated. 


The  Whitakcr  &  Ray  Company,  San  Francisco, 
has  brought  out  a  complete  edition  of  the  poetical 
works  of  Joaquin  Miller.   The  price  is  $2.50. 


The  Uncalled,  a  Novel,  by  Paul  Lawrence  Dun- 
bar (Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.),  is  a  story  written  by  a 
black  man,  chiefly,  we  suppose,  to  be  read  by  white 
people,  and  to  judge  from  the  previous  popularity 
of  the  author,  it  will  be  read  by  them  extensively. 
How  many  of  his  own  race  will  get  hold  of  it,  too, 
we  wonder?  In  these  days  there  are  many  of  them 
who  know  how  to  read.  What  a  stimulating  influ- 
ence upon  the  negroes  might  be  exerted  if  such  a 
book  as  this,  published  in  a  cheap  form,  could  be 
circulated  among  them  to  show  them  what  one  of 
themselves  has  been  able  to  accomplish  1  Yet  it  re- 
quires culture  to  appreciate  culture ;  so,  after  all,  it 
is  probable  that  few  of  them  would  find  it  of  inter- 
est enough  to  read  it,  homely  and  simple  as  it  is. 


Every  one  likes  to  take  in  a  course  of  horrors 
once  in  a  while,  and  there  are  few  guides  to  such 
an  exhibition  whom  more  readers  would  prefer 
than  Mr.  Stockton.  His  long  experience  in  deal- 
ing with  the  impossible  has  well  fitted  him  for  the 
task,  as  it  appears  in  his  Buccaneers  and  Pirates  of 
the  Coast  (The  Macmillan  Company).  Mr.  Stock- 
ton is  not  in  all  respects  such  a  romanticist  as  we 
may  have  been  accustomed  to  think  him.  He  des- 
ignates not  only  Drake,  but  Columbus,  as  a  "mas- 
ter of  piracy."  Morgan,  Kidd,  and  the  other  con- 
ventional freebooters  were  but  disciples. 


The  following  are  some  of  the  thoughtful 
and  attractive  subjects  which  Hamilton  Wright 
Mabic  discusses  in  his  essays  on  Work  and  Culture 
(Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.):  Work  as  Sell- Expression ; 
The  Pain  of  Youth ;  The  Year  of  Wandering ;  The 
Ultimate  Test ;  Work  and  Pessimism ;  Recreation ; 
Ease  of  Mood;  The  Play  of  the  Imagination; 
Character.  Occasional  extracts  have  been  given 
elsewhere  from  these  delightful  pages. 


The  War  with  Spain,  by  Charles  Morris  (Lippin- 
cott's),  is  a  new  drop  in  the  already  full  bucket  of 
war  bibliography.  The  author  was  equipped  for  his 
task  by  the  experience  acquired  in  writing  several 
other  books  on  United  States  history,  which,  at  a 
time  when  so  many  journalistic  writers  are  rushing 
into  print  upon  the  subject,  gives  to  this  work  the 
distinction  of  being  the  expression  of  a  more  or  less 
mature  and  judicial  mind. 


A  Short  History  of  English  Literature,  by 
George  Saintsbury,  Professor  of  Rhetoric  and  Eng- 
lish Literature  in  the  l.'niversitv  of  Edinburgh,  is  a 
literary  history  proper,  as  distinguished  from  the 
school  surveys  of  English  literature  of  which 
there  are  so  many.  The  author  has  gone  for 
his  material  to  the  works  of  the  authors  rather 
than  to  their  biographies.  It  is  a  treatise  on  the 
books  people  wrote  rather  than  on  the  people  who 
wrote  books,  and  is  well  adapted  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  mature  student  and  reader. 
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THE  GHETTO  AND  JEWISH  DESTINY* 

By  F.  Marion  Crawford. 


With  regard  to  the  Jews  in  Rome  it  is  a  singu-  complaining  bitterly  that  in  that  self-styled  city  of 
lar  fact  that  they  have  generally  been  better  treated  toleration,  the  cry  of  "Jew"  was  raised  against  him 
by  the  religious  than  by  the  civil  authorities.  They  when  he  ventured  into  the  streets  with  his  little 
were  required  to  do  homage  to  the  latter  every  year  children  by  daylight,  and  that  the  boys  threw  stones 
in  the  Capitol,  and  on  this  occasion  the  Senator  of    at  them  as  they  passed. 

Rome  placed  his  foot  upon  the  heads  of  the  pros-  Paul  IV.,  the  Carafa  Pope,  and  the  friend  of  the 
trate  delegates,  by  way  of  accentuating  their  humil-  Inquisition,  confined  the  Jews  to  the  Ghetto.  There 
iation  and  disgrace,  but  the  service  they  were  re-  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  act  was  intended  as  a 
quired  to  do  on  the  accession  of  a  new  Pope  was  of  measure  of  severity  against  heretics,  and  as  such 
a  different  and  less  degrading  nature.  The  Israelite  Pius  IX.  considered  it  indefensible  and  abolished  it. 
school  awaited  the  Pope's  passage,  on  his  return  In  actual  fact  it  must  have  been  of  enormous  ad- 
from  taking  possession  of  the  Lateran,  standing  up  vantage  to  the  Jews,  who  were  thus  provided  with  a 
in  a  richly  hung  temporary  balcony,  before  which  stronghold  against  the  persecutions  and  robberies 
he  passed  on  his  way.  They  then  presented  him  of  the  rabble.  The  little  quarter  was  enclosed  by 
with  a  copy  of  the  Pentateuch,  which  he  blessed  on  strong  walls  with  gates,  and  if  the  Jews  were  re- 
thc  spot,  and  took  away  with  him.  That  was  all,  quired  to  be  within  them  at  night,  on  pain 
and  it  amounted  to  a  sanction,  or  permission,  ac-  of  a  fine,  they  and  their  property  were  at  least 
corded  to  the  Jewish  religion.  in  safety.    This  fact  has  never  been  noticed, 

As  for  the  sumptuary  laws  the  first  one  was  de-  and  accounts  for  the  serenity  with  which  they  bore 
creed  in  121 5,  after  the  fall  of  the  Pierlconi,  and  it  their  nightly  imprisonment  for  three  centuries, 
imposed  upon  all  Jews,  and  other  heretics  whomso-  Once  within  the  walls  of  the  Ghetto  they  were 
ever,  the  wearing  of  a  large  circle  of  yellow  cloth  alone,  and  could  go  about  the  little  streets  in  per- 
sewn  upon  the  breast.    In  the  following  century,    feet  security ;  they  were  free  from  the  contamina- 

according  to  Baracconi,  this  mark  was  abolished  tion  as  well  as  safe  from  the  depredations  of  Chris- 

by^e  statutes  of  the  city  and  the  Jews  were  made  tians,  and  within  their  own  precincts  they  were  not 

to  wear  a  scarlet  mantle  in  public ;  but  all  licensed  forced  to  wear  the  hated  orange-colored  cap  or  net 

Jewish  physicians,  being  regarded  as  public  bene-  which  Paul  IV.  imposed  upon  the  Jewish  men  and 

factors,  were  exempted  from  the  rule.  For  the  pro-  women.  To  a  great  extent,  too,  such  isolation  was 

fession  of  medicine  is  one  which  the  Hebrews  have  already  in  the  traditions  of  the  race.    A  hundred 

always  followed  with  deserved  success,  and  it  fre-  years  earlier  Venice  had  created  its  Ghetto ;  so  had 

quently  happened  in  Rome  that  the  Pope's  private  Prague,  and  other  European  cities  were  not  long 

physician,  who  lived  in  the  Vatican  and  was  a  per-  in  following.   Morally  speaking,  their  confinement 

sonage  of  confidence  and  importance,  was  a  pro-  may  have  been  a  humiliation ;  in  sober  fact,  it  was 

fessed  Israelite  from  the  Ghetto,  who  worshiped  in  an  immense  advantage.    Moreover,  a  special  law 

the  Synagogue  on  Saturdays  and  looked  with  con-  of  "emphyteusis"  made  the  leases  of  their  homes 

tempt  and  disgust  upon  his  pontifical  patient  as  an  inalienable,  so  long  as  they  paid  rent,  and  forbade 

eater  of  unclean  food.    There  was  undoubtedly  a  the  raising  of  the  rent  under  any  circumstances, 

law  compelling  a  certain  number  of  the  Jews  to  while  leaving  the  tenant  absolute  freedom  to  alter 

hear  sermons  once  a  week,  first  in  the  Trinita  dei  and  improve  his  house  as  he  would,  together  with 

Pellegrini,  and  afterwards  in  the  Church  of  Sant'  the  right  to  sublet  it,  or  to  sell  the  lease  itself  to 

Angelo  in  the  Fishmarkct,  and  it  was  from  time  to  any  other  Hebrew ;  and  these  leases  became  very 

time  rigorously  enforced ;  it  was  renewed  in  the  valuable. 

present  century  under  Leo  XII.,  and  only  finally  Besides  mobbing  the  Jews  in  the  streets  and 
abolished,  together  with  all  other  oppressive  meas-  plundering  them  when  they  could,  the  Roman  pop- 
ures,  by  Pius  IX.  at  the  beginning  of  his  reign.  But  ulace  invented  means  of  insulting  them  which  must 
when  one  considers  the  frightful  persecution  suf-  have  been  especially  galling.  They  ridiculed  them 
fered  by  the  race  in  Spain,  it  must  be  conceded  that  »"  the  popular  open-air  theatres,  and  made  blas- 
they  were  relatively  well  treated  in  Rome  by  the  phemous  jests  upon  their  most  sacred  things  in 
Popes.  carnival.  It  is  not  improbable  that  "Punch  and 
It  was  their  treatment  by  the  people,  rather  than  Judy"  may  have  had  their  origin  in  something  of 
the  matter  itself,  which  made  their  carnival  races,  this  sort,  and  "'Judy"  certainly  suggests  "Giudea," 
in  which  they  were  forced  to  run  after  a  hearty  a  Jewess.  What  the  Roman  rabble  had  done 
meal,  together  with  a  great  number  of  Christians,  against  Christians  in  heathen  days,  the  Christian 
an  intolerable  tyranny;  and  when  Gement  IX.  ex-  rabble  did  against  the  Tews  in  the  Middle  Age  and 
emptcd  them  from  it,  he  did  not  abolish  the  races  of  the  Renascence.  They  were  robbed,  ridiculed.  out- 
Christian  boys  and  old  men.  The  people  detested  raged,  and  sometimes  killed.  After  the  fall  of  the 
the  Jews,  hooted  them,  hissed  them,  and  maltreated  Pierleoni.  they  appear  to  have  had  no  civil  rights 
them  with  and  without  provocation.  Moses  Men-  worth  mentioning.  They  were  taxed  more  heavily 
delssohn,  the  father  of  the  composer,  wrote  to  a  than  the  Christian  citizens,  in  proportion  as  they 
friend  from  Berlin  late  in  the  eighteenth  century,  were  believed  to  be  more  wealthy,  and  were  less 

 .  able  to  resent  the  tax-gatherer.    Their  daughters 

•From  Ave  Roma  Immortalis,  by  F.  Marion  Crawford  were  stolen  away  for  their  beauty.  le>s  consenting 

2  vols.  The  Macmillan  Co.  than  Jessica,  and  with  more  violence,  and  the  Mer- 
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chant  of  Venice  is  not  a  mere  fiction  of  the  master 
playwright.  All  these  things  were  done  to  them  and 
more,  yet  they  stayed  in  Rome,  and  multiplied,  and 
grew  rich,  being  then,  as  when  Tacitus  wrote  of 
them,  "scrupulously  faithful  and  ever  actively  char- 
itable to  each  other,  and  filled  with  invincible  hatred 
against  all  other  men." 

The  old  Roman  Ghetto  has  often  been  described, 
but  no  description  can  give  any  true  impression  of 
it.  The  place  where  it  stood  is  a  vast  open  lot,  wait- 
ing for  new  buildings,  which  will  perhaps  never 
rise,  and  the  memory  of  it  is  relegated  to  the  many 
fast-fading  pictures  of  old  Rome.  Persius  tells  how, 
on  Herod's  birthday,  the  Jews  adorned  their  doors 
with  bunches  of  violets  and  set  out  rows  of  little 
smoky  lamps  upon  the  greasy  window-sills,  and 
feasted  on  the  tails  of  tunny  fish — the  meanest  part 
— pickled,  and  eaten  off  rough  red  earthenware 
plates  with  draughts  of  poor  white  wine.  The  pic- 
ture was  a  true  one  ten  years  ago,  for  the  manners 
of  the  Ghetto  had  not  changed  in  that  absolute  iso- 
lation. The  name  itself,  "Ghetto,"  is  generally  de- 
rived from  a  Hebrew  root  meaning  "cut-off,"  and 
cut  off  the  Jews'  quarter  was,  by  walls,  by  religion, 
by  tradition,  by  mutual  hatred  between  Hebrews 
and  other  men.  It  has  been  compared  to  a  beehive, 
to  an  anthill,  to  an  old  house-beam  riddled  and 
traversed  in  all  directions  by  miniature  labyrinths  of 
wormholes,  crossing,  intercommunicating,  turning 
to  right  and  left,  upwards  and  downwards,  but 
hardly  ever  coming  out  to  the  surface.  It  has  been 
described  by  almost  every  writer  who  ever  put 
words  together  about  Rome,  but  no  words,  no 
similes,  no  comparisons,  can  make  those  see  it  who 
were  never  there.  In  a  low-lying  space  enclosed 
within  a  circuit  of  five  hundred  yards,  and  little  if 
at  all,  larger  than  the  Palazzo  Doria,  between  four 
and  five  thousand  human  beings  were  permanently 
crowded  together  in  dwellings  centuries  old,  built 
upon  ancient  drains  and  vaults  that  were  constantly 
exposed  to  the  inundations  of  the  river  and  always 
reeking  with  its  undried  slime;  a  little,  pale-faced, 
crooked-legged,  eager-eyed  people,  grubbing  and 
groveling  in  masses  of  foul  rags  for  some  tiny  scrap 
richer  than  the  rest  and  worthy  to  be  sold  apart ;  a 
people  whose  many  women,  haggard,  low-speak- 
ing, disheveled,  toiled  half  doubled  together  upon 
the  darning  and  piecing  and  smoothing  of  old 
clothes,  whose  many  little  children  huddled  them- 
selves into  corners,  to  teach  one  another  to  count. 
A  people  of  sellers,  who  sold  nothing  that  was  not 
old  or  damaged,  and  who  had  nothing  that  they 
would  not  sell ;  a  people  clothed  in  rags,  living 
among  rags,  thriving  on  rags;  a  people  strangely 
proof  against  pestilence,  gathering  rags  from  the 
city  to  their  dens,  when  the  cholera  was  raging  out- 
side the  Ghetto's  gates,  and  rags  were  cheap,  yet 
never  sickening  of  the  plague  themselves ;  a  people 
never  idle,  sleeping  little,  eating  sparingly,  laboring 
for  small  gain  amid  dirt  and  stench  and  dampness, 
till  Friday  night  came  at  last,  and  the  old  crier's 
melancholy  voice  ran  through  the  darkening  alleys 
— "The  Sabbath  has  begun." 

And  all  at  once  the  rags  were  gone,  the  ghostly 
old  clothes  that  swung  like  hanged  men,  by  the 
neck,  in  the  doorways  of  the  cavernous  shops,  flit- 
ted away  in  the  utter  darkness  within ;  the  old  bits 


of  iron  and  brass  went  rattling  out  of  sight,  like 
spectres'  chains;  the  hook-nosed  antiquary  drew 
in  his  cracked  old  showcase;  the  greasy  frier  of 
fish  and  artichokes  extinguished  his  little  charcoal 
fire  of  coals;  the  slipshod  darning-women,  half 
blind  with  six  days'  work,  folded  the  half-patched 
coats  and  trousers,  and  took  their  rickety  old  rush- 
bottomed  chairs  indoors  with  them. 

Then,  on  the  morrow,  in  the  rich  synagogue  with 
its  tapestries,  its  gold,  and  its  gilding,  the  thin,  d^rk 
men  were  together  in  their  hats  and  long  coats,  and 
the  sealed  books  of  Moses  were  borne  before  their 
eyes  and  held  up  to  the  North  and  South  and  East 
and  West,  and  all  the  men  together  lifted  up  their 
arms  and  cried  aloud  to  the  God  of  their  fathers. 
But  when  the  Sabbath  was  over  they  went  back  to 
their  rags  and  their  patched  clothes,  and  to  their 
old  iron  and  their  junk  and  their  antiquities,  and 
toiled  on  patiently  again,  looking  for  the  coming  of 
the  Messiah. 

And  there  were  astrologers  and  diviners  and  ma- 
gicians and  witches,  and  crystal-gazers  among 
them,  to  whom  great  ladies  came  on  foot,  thickly 
veiled,  and  walking  delicately  amidst  the  rags,  and 
men,  too,  who  were  more  ashamed  of  themselves, 
and  slunk  in  at  nightfall  to  ask  the  Jews  concern- 
ing the  future— even  in  our  time  as  in  Juvenal's, 
and  in  Juvenal's  day  as  in  Saul's  of  old.  Nor  did 
the  papal  laws  against  witchcraft  have  force  against 
Jews,  since  the  object  of  the  laws  was  to  save 
Christian  souls  from  the  hell  which  no  Jew  could 
escape  save  by  conversion.  And  the  diviners  and 
seers  and  astrologers  of  the  Ghetto  were  long  in 
high  esteem,  and  sometimes  earned  fortunes  when 
they  hit  the  truth,  and  when  the  truth  was  pleasant 
in  the  realization. 

They  are  gone  now,  with  the  Ghetto  and  all  that 
belonged  to  it.  The  Jews  who  lived  there  are  either 
becoming  absorbed  in  the  population  of  Rome,  or 
have  transferred  themselves  and  their  rags  to  other 
places,  where  lodgings  are  cheap,  but  where  they 
no  longer  enjoy  the  privilege  of  irrevocable  leases 
at  rents  fixed  for  all  time.  A  part  of  them  are  liv- 
ing between  Santa  Maria  Maggiore  and  the 
Lateran,  a  part  in  Trastevere,  and  they  exercise 
their  ancient  industries  in  their  new  homes, and  have 
new  synagogues  instead  of  the  old  ones.  But  one 
can  no  longer  see  them  all  together  in  one  place. 
Little  by  little,  too,  the  old  prejudices  against  them 
are  disappearing,  even  among  the  poorer  Romans, 
whose  hatred  was  most  tenacious,  and  by  and  by,  at 
no  very  distant  date,  the  Jews  in  Rome  will  cease 
to  be  an  isolated  and  peculiar  people.  Then,  when 
they  live  as  other  men,  among  other  folks,  as  in 
many  cities  of  the  world,  they  will  get  the  power  in 
Rome,  as  they  have  begun  to  get  it  already,  and  as 
they  have  it  already  in  more  than  one  great  capital. 
But  a  change  has  come  over  the  Jewish  race  within 
the  last  fifty  years,  greater  than  any  that  has  af- 
fected their  destinies  since  Titus  destroyed  the 
Temple  and  brought  thousands  of  them,  in  the  train 
of  Pompey's  thousands,  to  build  the  Colosseum ; 
and  the  wisest  among  them,  if  they  be  faithful  and 
believing  Jews,  as  many  are,  ask  themselves 
whether  this  great  change,  which  looks  so  like  im- 
provement, is  really  for  good,  or  whether  it  is  the 
beginning  of  the  end  of  the  oldest  nation  of  us  all. 
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T»t  Salt  if  Bait  la**  Mtmpkli  Ccmmtrtlal  Apptal 

There  is  not  a  fish,  or  any  living  thing  in  all  the 
2,500  or  3,000  square  miles  of  beautiful  water,  ex- 
cept the  yearly  increasing  swarms  of  summer 
bathers.  4  Not  a  shark  or  .a  stingaree  to  scare  the 
timid  swimmer  or  floater ;  not  a  crab  or  a  crawfish 
to  nip  the  toe  of  the  wader;  not  a  minnow  or  a 
frog,  a  tadpole  or  a  pollywog. 

Long  before  human  beings  invaded  this  mysteri- 
ous and  beautiful  region  or  before  the  little  band  of 
Mormons,  after  their  long  march  from  Illinois  and 
y.n  .nths  of  weary  travel  across  the  barren  plains  and 
over  towering  mountain  ranges,  pitched  their  tents 
in  the  piOnesque  valley  adjoining  Salt  Lake,  this 
wonderful  body  of  water  was  larger  than  Lake 
Huron  and  1,000  feet  deep.  Its  ancient  plashings 
are  still  plainly  visible  on  the  mountain  benches  and 
are  as  easily  traceable  as  though  they  were  written 
but  yesterday. 

It  is  now  about  100  miles  long,  with  an  average 
width  of  from  25  to  30  miles.  It  is  from  50  to  60 
miles  wide  in  some  places,  and  its  greatest  depth  is 
about  60  feet.  Its  waters  contain  about  18  per  cent, 
of  solid  matter,  mostly  salt  and  soda,  with  small 
proportions  of  sulphur,  magnesia,  calcium,  bro- 
mide, potassium,  lithia  and  boracic  acid.  The 
Asiatic  Dead  Sea  water  contains  23  per  cent,  of 
solids,  including  less  salt  and  soda  and  much  more 
magnesia,  calcium  and  potassium  than  Salt  Lake. 
Atlantic  Ocean  water  holds  but.  3.5  per  cent,  of 
solid  material,  of  which  salt  constitutes  2.6  per  cent. 
Hundreds  of  thousands  of  tons  of  salt  are  made  by 
natural  evaporation  along  the  shores  of  the  lake, 
and  at  one  place  near  Salt  Lake  City  a  windy  night 
never  fails  to  pile  up  many  tons  of  soda,  eliminated 
by  the  movement  of  the  waves. 

Compared  with  this  vast  liquid  treasure  house  of 
riches,  the  greatest  bonanza  mines  of  Utah  or  of  the 
United  States  dwindle  to  beggars'  penny  boxes. 
Take  out  your  pencil  and  do  a  little  figuring. 
Figures,  it  is  said,  will  not  lie,  and  you  will  soon 
find  yourself  dumfounded  before  your  own  mathe- 
matical truths. 

Say  Salt  Lake  is  100  miles  long,  and  has  an  av- 
erage width  of  27  miles ;  that  gives  an  area  of  2,700 
square  miles.  There  are  27,878400  square  feet  in 
a  mile;  so  the  lake  has  an  area  of  75,271,680,000 
square  feet.  Take  20  feet  as  its  average  depth,  then 
20  times  75,271,680,000  will  give  us  1,505,433,600,- 
000  cubic  feet  as  the  contents  of  the  lake.  Now, 
162-3  Per  cent.,  or  one-sixth  of  this,  according  to 
the  analyses  of  eminent  chemists,  is  salt  and  sul- 
phate of  soda. 

That  is,  the  lake  contains  250,905,600,000  cubic 
feet  of  salt  and  sulphate  of  soda.  Of  this  mass  one- 
eighth  is  sulphate  of  soda  and  seven-eighths  com- 
mon salt.  A  cubic  foot  of  sulphate  of  soda  weighs 
50  pounds,  and  a  cubic  foot  of  common  salt  80 
pounds ;  so  we  have  as  the  contents,  in  part,  of  this 
unparalleled  reservoir  of  wealth,  1,568,160,000,000 
pounds,  or  784,080,000  tons  of  sulphate  of  soda, 
and  17,560,339,200,000  pounds,  or  8,789,169,600 
tons  of  salt.  Allowing  ten  tons  to  a  carload,  that 
would  be  78,408,000  cars  of  soda  and  878,016,960 


cars  of  salt.  Taking  30  feet  as  the  total  length  of 
a  freight  car  and  its  couplings,  we  would  have  a 
train  of  soda  445,500  miles  long,  or  nearly  to  the 
moon  and  back,  and  a  train  of  salt  41988,730  miles 
in  length,  or  long  enough  to  reach  196  times 
around  the  earth  and  leave  an  8,000-mile  string  of 
cars  over  on  a  side  track.  Running  20  miles  an 
hour,  and  never  stopping,  night  or  day,  it  would 
take  the  salt-laden  train  28  years  5  months  and  23 
days  to  pass  a  station. 

Carry  the  computation  one  step  more.  The  or- 
dinary valuation  of  sulphate  of  soda  is  1  cent  per 
pound,  or  $20  per  ton.  Common  salt  at  a  low  esti- 
mate is  worth  one-half  cent  per  pound,  or  $10  per 
ton,  aggregating  for  the  salt  and  soda  contained 
in  this  great  body  of  water  a  value  of  $103,- 
483^96,000. 

The  irregular,  picturesque  banks,  painted  a  glis- 
tening snowy  white  by  heavy  deposits  of  salt,  ex- 
tend miles  from  the  water's  edge,  marking  with  un- 
mistakable evidence  the  old  bed  of  the  present  lake. 
Out  of  the  motionless  emerald  water  giant  moun- 
tains rise  to  an  elevation  of  5,000  feet.  In  the  sum- 
mer they  are  covered  with  verdure  and  abound  in 
exquisite  scenery.  Near  the  tops  many  springs 
send  forth  pure  crystal  water,  which  winds  its  way 
in  silver  threads  about  the  mountain,  and,  ulti- 
mately meeting  other  water,  forms  larger  streams, 
which  leap  playfully  over  ledges  and  make  sweet 
music  as  they  go  dashing,  splashing,  singing  mer- 
rily down  the  mountain  side  into  the  lake  below. 
Rich  grasses  flourish  everywhere,  while  extensive 
groves  of  trees  lend  their  exquisite  beauty  to  the 
scene. 

At  this  season  of  the  year  the  mountains  are 
snow-capped,  and  when  the  sun's  slanting  rays 
spread  over  their  immaculate  crests  they  sparkle 
and  glisten  as  if  they  were  covered  with  rich  jewels 
and  seem  to  be  crowned  monarchs  standing  senti- 
nel over  the  sleeping  lake  and  white  valley  below. 

The  lake  has  receded  from  the  city  proper  about 
twenty  miles.  One  of  the  most  delightful  features 
of  a  visit  to  the  region  of  the  great  Salt  Lake  is  a 
bath  in  the  lake.  One  of  the  finest  and  most  im- 
posing pavilions  in  the  world,  which  is  said  to  have 
cost  a  half  a  million  dollars,  has  been  erected  on  a 
beautiful  site  known  as  Salt  Air.  Owing  to  the 
air  being  so  thickly  impregnated  with  salt  that  it  is 
visible  at  times  to  the  naked  eye,  it  has  received  its 
name. 

Crowded  trains  run  to  and  from  the  lake  at  fre- 
quent intervals  during  the  summer  months.  Every- 
body can  swim  in  Salt  Lake.  People  float  around 
in  the  water  like  corks ;  in  fact,  it  is  so  heavy  that 
it  is  impossible  to  sink.  No  suicides  are  commit- 
ted here  via  the  drowning  route.  The  water  is  a 
prompt  and  potent  tonic  and  invigorant  of  the  body 
and  mind,  and  is  said  to  work  miracles  on  him  or 
her  whose  tendencies  are  to  bald-headedness.  A 
first  bath  is  always  as  good  as  a  circus,  the  bather 
being  his  or  her  own  amusing  trick  mule.  If  you 
are  in  shallow  water  and  endeavor  to  sit  down  you 
slide  out  from  under  yourself  with  a  speed  and 
grace  that  suggests  hidden  acrobatic  qualities.  If 
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you  are  floating  and  attempt  to  regain  a  standing 
posture  you  are  as  apt  to  land  on  your  head  as  on 
your  feet. 

Very  few  persons  ever  dive  in  this  water  more 
than  once.   At  first  it  is  tempting,  but  not  so  much 
so  after  you  emerge  with  your  eyes  filled  with  salt, 
burning  at  a  rate  that  threatens  total  blindness, 
while  you  reach  for  a  portion  of  your  bathing  suit 
to  wipe  and  soothe  the  burning  members,  and  only 
add  to  your  misery  by  augmenting  the  salt  deposit. 
It's  a  terrible  predicament — way  out  in  the  water, 
blind  as  a  bat,  totally  unable  to  reach  your  bath- 
house, not  a  dry  garment  anywhere  to  be  had — salt, 
nothing  but  salt — with  the  aggravating  presence  of 
thousands  of  fellow  bathers  who,  it  seems,  could 
possibly  offer  a  disabled  friend  some  assistance, 
some  relief,  but  who  arc  powerless,  as  their  bathing 
costumes  and  fingers  are  just  as  salty  as  your  own, 
and,  being  accustomed  to  such  scenes,  they  merely 
stand  by  and  laugh  and  make  provoking  sugges- 
tions. But  the  old-timers  know  a  remedy  for  this  af- 
fliction, and  it  isn't  a  patent  one,  either.   It  is  free 
and  simple  knowledge  easily  enough  acquired,  if 
you  but  have  the  opportunity,  before  your  knowl- 
edge of  your  skill  as  a  diver  impels  you  to  demon- 
strate your  ability  to  fellow  bathers  and  lookers-on. 
It  consists  first  in  getting  your  eyes  saturated  with 
salt  water,  and  at  the  critical  moment — just  as  you 
are  about  to  go  blind  and  the  unsympathetic  crowd 
is  laughing  loudest  at  your  sufferings  and  apparent 
helplessness — exercise  a  little  presence  of  mind, 
bear  the  pain  heroically,  place  the  index  finger  of 
each  hand  well  back  into  the  mouth,  and  suck  them 
with  all  the  skill  acquired  in  infancy  until  the  solu- 
tion on  them  is  thoroughly  weakened  and  removed ; 
don't  swallow  the  solution,  but  dispose  of  it  in  the 
most  natural  and  convenient  way,  and  then,  with 
the  fingers  thus  cleansed  gouge  the  eyes  indus- 
triously and  triumphantly  into  the  corners,  and  you 
will  find  that  the  result  is  almost  as  satisfactory  as  it 
would  have  been  had  you  had  a  towel  and  fresh- 
water bath. 

An  Itland  In  tht  Air  C.  f.  Lummls  Umt  of  Sunthlm 

Three  miles  south  of  the  Mesa  Encantada  is  the 
most  splendid  specimen  of  fantastic  erosion  on  this 
continent.  An  "island"  in  the  air;  a  rock  with 
overhanging  sides  nearly  400  feet  high,  seventy 
acres  in  area  on  the  fairly  level  top,  indented  with 
countless  great  bays,  notched  with  dizzy  chasms, 
flanked  by  vast  buttresses  so  sheer  Assyrian  in  their 
chance  carving  by  the  rain  that  one  could  believe 
the  builders  of  Nineveh  had  learned  their  trade  here, 
so  labyrinthine  in  its  perimeter  that  no  man  will  find 
the  last  word  of  it — and  I,  who  may  safely  claim  to 
know  it  better  than  any  other  white,  do  not  feel  that 
1  half  know  it — it  is  a  rock  wonderland  worth  cross- 
ing the  world  to  study,  even  if  it  had  no  other 
attributes. 

Hut  it  has.  On  its  top  stands  a  town  which  in 
artistic  charm,  ethnologic  interest  and  romantic 
history  together,  has  no  peer. 

The  pueblo  of  Acoma  is  three  vast  parallel  ter- 
raced blocks,  each  block  nearly  a  thousand  feet 
long,  and  looking  for  all  the  world,  from  a  little  dis- 
tance, as  if  carved  from  the  bedrock.  It  is  one  oi 
the  most  perfect  types  still  remaining  of  the  prehis- 


toric Pueblo  architecture;  three  stories  high,  with 
the  blank  back  walls  of  the  old  defensive  scheme — 
and  even  in  front,  modern  security  and  the  nudg- 
ings  of  convenience  have  caused  the  breaking  of 
but  few  first  stories  with  doors  and  windows.  Most 
of  the  houses  remain  of  the  type  invented  when 
every  house  must  be  a  fort,  as  well  as  every  town  a 
Gibraltar.    One  climbed  a  dozen  feet  to  his  first 
roof,  and  pulled  the  ladder  up  at  night ;  lived  in  the 
second  and  third  stories,  and  used  the  ground  floor 
as  a  cellar,  reached  only  by  a  trap-door  in  a  room  of 
the  second  story.  Against  enemies  armed  only  with 
bows  and  arrows,  this  sort  of  architecture  was  a 
very  fair  defence.  And  it  is  eloquent  of  the  danger 
that  walked  in  darkness  and  the  destruction  that 
wasted  at  noonday,  in  those  old  times,  to  see — in 
all  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  square  miles  over  which  the  Pueblos 
ranged  in  different  ages — how  comfort  had  to  be 
sacrificed  for  safety.    Nothing  but  the  eagle  ever 
sought  such  inaccessible  eyries  as  these  victims  of 
their  own  civilization.   Because  they  were  farmers 
instead  of  frce-booters,  because  they  had  homes  in- 
stead of  being  vagrants,  they  were  easy  to  find ;  and 
they  were  the  prey  of  a  hundred  nomad  tribes.  It 
was  only  by  their  wonderful  system  of  fortified 
town  sites  and  homes  that  they  held  their  own.  To 
this  day  Acoma  goes  half  a  mile  for  water,  and  any- 
where from  two  to  fifteen  miles  to  the  cornfield. 
That  of  the  prehistoric  times  in  New  Mexico  was 
the  most  precarious  farming  in  human  history ;  and 
only  the  patience  that  is  always  a  part  of  the  patri- 
archal organizatton,  supplemented  by  the  greater 
patience  that  is  learned  by  those  for  centuries  be- 
leaguered, could  have  held  to  their  little  corn  and 
squash  patches  these  first  American  farmers.  It 
was  the  stone  hoe  in  the  right  hand,  the  bow  and 
arrow  in  the  left ;  and  in  the  long  run  the  scratch- 
like furrows  drank  a  richer  and  redder  irrigation 
than  came  from  the  little  acequias.    Sometimes  it 
was  the  painted  Apache  who  fell  in  his  raid;  and 
sometimes  the  Pueblo  farmer  who  came  to  fertilize 
his  own  field,  while  his  topknot  (and  thereby  his 
virtues)  went  to  enrich  the  pirates  of  the  plains. 

In  front  of,  and  some  hundreds  of  yards  apart 
from,  the  houses  of  Acoma  stands  the  huge  old 
church,  a  miracle  at  once  of  faith  and  labor.  It  is 
not  the  original  temple  of  the  new  God  here — 
founded  by  Fray  Juan  Ramirez,  the  Apostle  of  the 
Acomas,  in  1629.  That  stood  a  little  nearer  the 
town,  and  was  destroyed  in  the  terrible  Pueblo  Re- 
bellion of  1680,  when  the  gentle  missionary.  Fray 
Lucas  Maldonado,  was  butchered  by  his  flock.  The 
present  structure,  dates  from  about  1700.  Every 
grain  of  its  enormous  bulk  was  brought  up  the 
precipice  from  the  plain;  its  forty-foot  timbers, 
iuurteen  inches  square,  came  twenty  miles  from  Mt. 
San  Mateo  by  man-power ;  its  graveyard — a  stone- 
walled box  200  feet  square,  and  forty-five  feet  deep 
at  the  outer  edge — is  filled  with  earth  brought  up 
the  same  wild  trails  on  patient  backs.  And  for  that 
matter  the  infinite  tons  oi  earth  and  stone  which 
compose  the  houses  of  600  people  came  by  the 
same  way. 

When  one  knows  the  approaches  to  Acoma.  the 
inconceivable  labor  which  built  this  skyward  town 
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begins  to  be  guessed  at.  During  the  present  gen- 
eration a  trail  has  been  built,  up  which  horses 
come ;  but  that  did  not  count  in  the  construction  of 
Acoma.  Before  it,  the  several  trails  which  crept  up 
by  toe-holes  in  various  clefts  of  erosion  were  not 
just  the  thing  for  the  average  tourist.  Only  two 
American  women  have  ever  traversed  any  of  the 
serious  trails  up  that  cliff;  and  on  the  very  easiest 
of  them  all — the  famous  "Camino  del  Padre,"  by 
which  Fray  Ramirez  made  his  ascent  in  the  face  of 
a  hail  of  arrows — I  have  had  almost  to  carry  edu- 
cated American  men.  The  most  picturesque  of 
these  stone  ladders  arc  the  one  just  southeast  of  the 
church,  and  one  other  which  has  long  been  de- 
serted, after  many  fatalities;  and  since  erosion  has 
smoothed  off  many  of  the  tiny  "steps,"  no  human 
being  has  traversed  its  whole  dizzy  course  in  many 
years. 

The  shape  of  the  mesa  is  that  of  a  pair  of  eye- 
glasses. The  southern  oval  is  unoccupied,  but  is 
much  visited — since  here  is  the  chief  water-supply, 
a  beautifully  picturesque  rainwater  reservoir  in  the 
living  rock.  And  on  this  same  cliff,  but  never  seen 
by  half  a  dozen  white  men,  is  a  perfect  cliff-dwell- 
ing which  faces  the  rising  sun. 

At  about  the  neck,  which  joins  the  two  mesas — 
the  bow  of  the  eyeglasses  —  is  the  spot  where 
Vicente  de  Zaldivar,  with  less  than  seventy  men, 
stormed  Acoma,  and  where  the  soldier-poet  Gas- 
par  de  Villagran  made  his  heroic  leap,  on  the  22<1 
of  January,  1599.  It  was  the  most  wonderful  as- 
sault in  the  history  of  North  Amerjpa.  The  Indians 
had  treacherously  massacred  Zaldivar's  brother 
Juan  and  his  companions,  and  their  punishment 
was  as  just  as  it  was  terrible.  Three  days  of  hand- 
to-hand  fighting  followed  the  assault ;  and  at  their 
end,  though  every  surviving  Spaniard  was  wounded, 
Acoma  was  tamed  for  nearly  a  century. 

The  age  of  the  present  town  is  not  known— ex- 
cept that  it  was  already  old  in  1540.  There  is  no 
possible  doubt  that  this  is  the  Acoma  of  Coronado 
and  Ofiate. 

ftWw/w  Woodl  T*«  Htw  fork  TrlbuHt 

The  best  known  of  the  Philippine  woods  is  mo- 
lave.  It  is  a  heavy  brown  wood,  almost  as  hard  as 
steel.  The  teredo  and  white  ant  respect  it,  and  the 
trying  dampness  and  burning  heat  of  its  native 
country  do  not  affect  it.  It  has  come  into  general 
use,  and  in  Manila  you  may  see  it  in  use  as  a  rail- 
way sleeper,  in  a  panel  in  some  drawing-room,  as 
the  keel  of  a  ship,  or  fashioned  into  the  figure  of 
some  saint  in  a  church.  It  possesses  immense 
strength,  and  enters  very  largely  into  the  heavier 
building  operations,  but  it  seems  almost  unfor- 
tunate that  it  cannot  be  preserved  for  more  artistic 
purposes.  The  interior  of  the  Jesuit  church  of 
Manila  is  finished  in  molave,  and  there  are  few 
prettier  pieces  of  woodwork  in  the  world.  The 
carvings  are  by  master  hands,  and  are  of  surpassing 
beauty.  There  is  a  saying  to  the  effect  that  if  a 
Spaniard,  an  Englishman  and  an  American  were 
to  be  left  upon  a  desert  island,  the  first  would  im- 
mediately begin  to  build  a  church,  the  second  to 
organize  a  club,  and  the  last  to  start  a  newspaper. 
The  first  two  of  these  national  characteristics  have 
been  exemplified  in  Manila,  for  there  are  churches 


on  every  corner,  of  all  sizes  and  descriptions,  gen- 
erally in  a  state  of  dilapidation  owing  to  earth- 
quakes; and  also  an  English  club,  which  includes 
most  of  the  Americans  among  its  members;  this 
latter  fact  being  due,  perhaps,  to  the  difficulties  to 
be  met  with  in  starting  a  foreign  newspaper  in  a 
Spanish  country.  The  churches,  almost  without 
exception,  like  that  of  the  Jesuits  mentioned  above, 
are  finished  and  decorated  on  the  interior  with  the 
same  molave.  The  wood  takes  a  splendid  polish. 
The  trees  are,  as  a  rule,  nearly  all  defective,  in 
that  they  have  heart  cup,  but  that  does  not  affect 
the  wood. 

Dungon  is  the  substitute  for  molave  when  the  lat- 
ter cannot  be  obtained  in  sufficient  sizes  for  the  pur- 
poses desired.  It  is  a  variety  of  the  Herculia  am- 
biformis,  and  is  generally  known  as  ironwood.  It 
is  largely  used  for  shipbuilding,  although  it  is  said 
that  it  does  not  resist  the  teredo,  and  is  also  used 
in  building.   It  is  rarely  put  to  finer  uses. 

Antipolo,  another  of  the  woods  that  are  largely 
used,  possesses  the  attraction  of  being  light  and  yet 
strong.  It  is  almost  as  impervious  as  molave,  and 
after  being  once  well  seasoned  will  not  warp,  how- 
ever much  it  is  exposed.  Datitinan,  in  addition  to 
being  strong  and  tough,  is  also  elastic,  and  is  ex- 
cellent for  furniture.  It  closely  resembles  black 
walnut,  and  can  be  used  for  all  the  purposes  to 
which  teak  is  put.  It  is  frequently  asserted  to  be 
the  superior  of  teak.  It  requires  seasoning  to  stand 
the  climate,  and  never  withstands  the  dampness  of 
the  earth. 

Ebony  has  been  found  in  quantities,  and  it  has  be- 
come a  matter  of  belief  that  more  thorough  ex- 
ploratory work  would  lead  to  the  discovery  of 
larger  forests  of  it.  The  small  amounts  that  have 
been  found  are  of  excellent  quality.  Tangachapuy 
is  another  of  the  extremely  valuable  woods.  It 
closely  resembles  batitinan,  and  like  it  is  put  to  the 
uses  of  teak.  Perhaps  the  prettiest  wood  of  the 
Philippines  is  narra.  It  is  used  largely  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  fine  furniture.  It  greatly  varies  in  color, 
running  from  a  light  straw  to  a  deep  red.  It  takes 
a  high  polish,  and  its  strength  and  hardness  make  it 
capable  of  resisting  the  ravages  of  time.  The  finest 
piece  of  it  in  Manila  is  in  a  table  in  the  Jesuit  ob- 
servatory. The  top  is  of  one  piece,  55  inches  wide 
and  24  feet  long.  That  piece  must  have  come  from 
a  particularly  large  tree,  for  while  10  feet  more  in 
length  is  often  obtained,  26  inches  is  usually  the 
greatest  width.  Narra  has  found  its  way  to  the 
European  and  American  markets,  but  only  in  small 
quantities. 

Palo  Marie  de  playa  is  a  knotty,  burly  tree  that 
grows  into  curious  crooks  and  curves.  It  is  strong, 
and  proves  useful  for  shipbuilding.  It  is  said  that 
iron  bolts  or  nails  will  not  corrode  in  it.  Banaba 
and  macasin  are  the  woods  that  go  largely  into 
houses,  being  very  useful  for  either  exteriors  or 
interiors. 

Lanete,  another  of  the  valuable  woods,  is  espe- 
cially adapted  to  the  manufacture  of  musical  instru- 
ments, and  is  greatly  prized  on  that  account.  It  is 
easily  the  equal  of  the  other  woods.  The  hardwood 
forests  of  Manila  seem  to  offer  an  excellent  field 
tor  investment,  for  the  opening  of  the  country  will 
remove  many  of  the  present  difficulties. 
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Tkt  Waif  It  at  tK*  Ooor . . .  .Charttttt  Ptrklnt  Stttton  Tht  Constrictor* 

There's  a  haunting  horror  near  us 

That  nothing  drives  away; 

Fierce  lamping  eyes  at  nightfall. 

A  crouching  shade  by  day; 

There's  a  whining  at  the  threshold, 

There's  a  scratching  at  the  floor. 

To  work!   To  work!    In  Heaven's  name! 

The  wolf  is  at  the  door! 

The  day  was  long,  the  night  was  short, 
The  bed  was  hard  and  cold; 
Still  weary  arc  the  little  ones. 
Still  weary  arc  the  old, 
We  arc  weary  in  our  cradles 
From  our  mothers'  toil  untold; 
We  are  born  to  hoarded  weariness 
As  some  to  hoarded  gold. 

Wc  will  not  rise!    We  will  not  work! 

Nothing  the  day  can  give 

Is  half  so  sweet  as  an  hour  of  sleep; 

Better  to  sleep  than  live! 

What  power  can  stir  these  heavy  limbs? 

What  hope  these  dull  hearts  swell? 

What  fear  more  cold,  what  pain  more  sharp 

Than  the  life  wc  know  so  well? 

To  die  like  a  man  by  lead  or  steel 

Is  nothing  that  we  should  fear; 

No  human  death  would  be  worse  to  feel 

Than  the  life  that  holds  us  here. 

But  this  is  a  fear  no  heart  can  face— 

A  fate  no  man  can  dare — 

To  be  run  to  earth  and  die  by  the  teeth 

Of  the  gnawing  monster  there! 

The  slow,  relentless,  padding  step 

That  never  goes  astray— 

The  rustle  in  the  underbrush — 

The  shadow  in  the  way — 

The  straining  flight— the  long  pursuit— 

The  steady  gain  behind — 

Death  wearied  man  and  tireless  brute. 

And  the  struggle  wild  and  blind! 

There's  a  hot  breath  at  the  keyhole 
And  a  tearing  as  of  teeth! 
Well  do  I  know  the  bloodshot  eyes 
And  the  dripping  jaws  beneath! 
There's  a  whining  at  the  threshold— 
There's  a  scratching  at  the  floor- 
To  work!    To  work!    In  Heaven's  name! 
The  wolf  is  at  the  door! 

A  Woman- 1  Plaint  Chicago  Afvana 

I  know  that  deep  within  your  heart  of  hearts 
You  hold  me  shrined  apart  from  common  things. 

And  that  my  step,  my  voice,  can  bring  to  you 
A  gladness  that  no  other  presence  brings. 

And  yet.  dear  love,  through  all  the  weary  days 
You  never  speak  one  word  of  tenderness. 

Nor  stroke  my  hair,  nor  softly  ctasp  my  hand 
Within  your  own  in  loving,  mute  caress. 

•Since  placing  this  on  the  press  we  learn  that  this  poem 
originally  appeared  in  Scribner's  Magazine. 


You  think,  perhaps,  I  should  be  all  content 

To  know  so  well  the  loving  place  I  hold 
Within  your  life,  and  so  you  do  not  dream 

How  much  I  long  to  hear  the  story  told. 

You  cannot  know,  when  wc  two  sit  alone, 
And  tranquil  thoughts  within  your  mind  are  stirred 

My  heart  is  crying  like  a  tired  child 
For  one  fond  look,  one  gentle,  loving  word. 

It  may  be  when  your  eyes  look  into  mine 

You  only  say,  "How  dear  she  is  to  me!" 
Oh,  could  I  read  it  in  your  softened  glance, 

How  radiant  this  plain  old  world  would  be! 

Perhaps,  sometimes,  you  breathe  a  secret  prayer 
That  choicest  blessings  unto  me  be  given; 

But  if  you  said  aloud,  "God  bless  thee,  dear!" 
I  should  not  ask  a  greater  boon  from  heaven. 

I  weary  sometimes  of  the  rugged  way; 

But  should  you  say.  "Through  thee  my  life  is  sweet," 
The  dreariest  desert  that  our  path  could  cross 

Would  suddenly  grow  green  beneath  my  ieet. 

'Tis  not  the  boundless  waters  ocean  holds 
That  give  refreshment  to  the  thirsty  flowers. 

But  just  the  drops  that  rising  to  the  skies 
From  thence  descend  in  softly  falling  showers. 

What  matter  that  our  granaries  arc  filled 
With  all  the  richest  harvest's  golden  stores, 

If  we  who  own  them  cannot  enter  in. 
But  famished  stand  before  the  close-barred  doors? 

And  so  'tis  sad  that  those  who  should  be  rich 
In  that  true  love  which  crowns  our  earthly  lot, 

Go  praying  with  white  lips  from  day  to  day 
For  love's  sweet  tokens,  and  receive  them  not. 

Tkt  Htopagtt  Tkttdttia  Plentrlno  Woman' t  Momt  Companion 

The  convent  walls  loomed  black  against  the  sun. 

And  slowly,  in  the  drear  October  gloom, 
I  saw  the  monks  go  strolling  one  by  one, 
With  fingers  bead-entwined  and  habits  dun, 
Through  the  gray  garden  in  the  afternoon. 

There,  shivering  in  its  windy,  growing  place, 

Like  the  pale  ghost  of  some  forgotten  spring. 
A  yellow  rose  raised  its  pathetic  face. 
Last  of  its  sun-filled,  perfume-shedding  race, 
As  one  belated  in  his  traveling. 

And,  as  the  vesper  bells  began  to  ring, 
I  saw  a  monk,  the  youngest  of  them  all. 

Pause  suddenly  before  the  drooping  thing 

And  bend  above  it  as  one  worshiping. 
His  youthful  forehead  on  the  lichened  wall. 

Perchance  there  came  a  sudden  memory 

Of  one  who,  sometime  in  a  dainty  hand, 
Swung  such  a  thing  as  this  for  him  to  see. 
Where  purple  twilight  flooded  hill  and  lea 
In  the  green  closes  of  an  alien  land. 

Oh,  calm,  white  saints,  too  still  and  passionless. 

Could  ye  not  bid  your  images  arise 
In  the  hot  heart  beneath  the  priestly  dress? 
Not  mine  the  part  to  wonder,  or  to  guess 

The  meaning  of  the  look  within  his  eyes! 
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Halvnit  Or.  J»nn  TtdhunUr 

White  you  were,  light  you  were,  as  the  down  that  is  soft 
on  the  canna; 

Berry-brown  your  eyes,  and  your  breast  as  soft  as  a  sitken 
banner, 

Light  you  were,  white  you  were,  and  like  a  wave  was  your 
dancing; 

Brown  your  hair  as  the  wrack-weed  out  where  the  gulls 
are  glancing. 

Ululu!   The  sea  are  you,  and  I  am   the   shore  that 
breaketh, 

You  are  the  sea  and  I  am  the  shore,  the  shore  that  the 
sea  forsakcth. 

For  the  shore  can  cry  but  faintly  with  the  voices  of  lark 

But  the  Ninth  Wave  calls  the  nine  worlds  with  the  voices 

of  angels  in  it. 
You  have  heard  the  Ninth  Wave  calling,  and  you  go  from 

the  shore  left  lonely. 
But  I  am  the  shore  and  hear  you,  Malveen,  and  call  you 

only. 

I  am  the  nest  left  empty,  and  I  am  the  barren  eider; 
I  am  the  steed  you  mastered,  and  long  I  look  for  my 
rider. 

I  am  a  lonely  lake;  do  the  waves  that  withdraw  regret 
me? 

The  tide  that  used  to  fill  me,  and  the  rocks  that  did  but 
fret  me, 

My  heart  is  breaking  for  these,  and  for  you— do  you,  too, 
forget  me, 

Malveen? 

The  Empty  rtawrtk. , .  ,.lamMi  Alma  Tadvna, . .  .Rialmt  of  Uti^ncu  />  K.'ngi 

As  I  sit  beside  the  empty  hearth,  there's  silence  all 
around, 

But  I  hear  the  rocking  measure  of  a  cradle  on  the 
ground: 

My  little  baby  sleeping  draws  her  breath  with  gentle 
sigh, 

And  my  son,  of  play  now  weary,  nestles  close  with 
drooping  eye. 

His  hand  is  warm  within  my  hand,  his  head  upon  my 
breast 

Is  sweet  with  the  scent  of  childhood,  of  the  young  bird 
in  the  nest; 

His  face  is  hidden  from  me,  but  his  eyes  are  strange  and 
bright, 

And  he  whose  eyes  are  like  them  walks  toward  me  thro' 
the  night. 

I  soon  shall  hear  his  footstep— oh)  his  footstep!— on  the 
stair. 

The  door  will  open,  he  will  come  and  stand  behind  my 
chair   .    .  . 

—God!  save  me  from  these  dreams!    The  hearth  is 

empty,  far  is  he: 
And  his  little  children  lie  asleep  on  another  woman's 

knee. 

In  tin  Twilltlit  Cy  Warman    Htw  TotM  Sun 

My  hands  are  growing  weary. 
While  from  my  setting  sun 
The  gold  is  slowly  fading. 
And  so  much  work  undone 

Now  every  passing  moment 

Some  task  unfinished  brings 
To  hands  grown  weary  doing 

So  many  useless  things. 

My  feet  are  also  weary; 

The  ways  they  walk  arc  hard, 
The  thorns  have  held  and  hurt  them. 

The  stones  have  left  them  scarred. 


Here,  in  the  gathering  twilight, 

They  falter  now  and  fail, 
Poor  feet  that  stray  so  often 

The  straight  and  narrow  trail. 

Away  off  in  a  canyon 

I  hear  a  lost  sheep  cry. 
And  on  the  perfect  pathway 

See  happy  souls  go  by. 

But,  O!  my  soul  is  weary 

As  wearily  I  plod. 
And  all  because  I've  wandered 

So  far  away  from  God. 

Randtl  Ckleagi  fltcord 

Scarlet  and  gold  the  leaves  are  turning, 
And  gray  are  the  days,  for  the  year  is  old, 
And  chill  is  the  heart,  for  the  ways  are  cold. 

While  the  year  lies  low  with  its  death  lights  burning. 

Chill  is  the  snow,  the  north  wind  spurning, 
Shudders  the  dusk  when  the  dawns  unfold; 

Scarlet  and  gold  the  leaves  arc  turning, 
And  gray  are  the  days,  for  the  year  is  old. 

And  the  witdwood  sings  with  a  voice  of  mourning, 
And  the  wood  bird  wings  to  a  new  freehold; 
And  a  dream  of  June,  like  a  tale  new  told, 

Dimmcth  the  eyes  with  a  mist  of  yearning, 

Scarlet  and  gold  the  leaves  are  turning, 
And  gray  arc  the  days,  for  the  year  is  old. 

Akin  Kathlttn  KevanafH  ##*  Orltatit  Tlmtt-Dtmocrat 

I  saw  a  bird — 'twas  grieving  so, 
The  reason  I  was  fain  to  know; 
I  peeped  into  the  leafy  nest— 
A  wee*,  dead  bird  lay  'neath  its  breast. 

I  saw  a  mother  fair  and  young. 

No  tender  lullaby  she  sung. 

Deep  sorrow  bowed  her  golden  head — 

The  cradle  held  her  baby  dead. 

Tkt  Smxten  «/  0«  4m  Jthn  Jamn  Mtcnun   Lttllt  t  WttUy 

You  scatter  flowers  on  the  grassy  mound 
That  marks  the  spot  where  your  loved  ones  be; 

You  bring  them  emblems  with  never  a  thought 
For  the  dead  beneath  the  sea. 

For  every  ship  that  the  hands  of  men 

Have  builded  with  chart  and  wheel, 
The  bones  of  men  in  a  hundred-fold 

Are  laid  beneath  its  keel. 

A  canvas  shroud  and  an  iron  bar 
At  the  weary  head  and  the  wasted  feet. 

And  lo!  from  the  deck  they  move  away. 
From  the  hearts  that  throb  and  beat! 

Soldiers  and  sailors  and  captains  grand. 

Babes  with  a  mother's  breast 
Wet  with  the  lips  that  will  touch  no  more, 

Come  down  in  my  arms  to  rest. 

And  I  lay  them  gently  alone  to  sleep. 

Where  the  bed  of  the  sand  is  clear; 
And  none  may  wander,  and  none  shall  stray, 

For  I  keep  them,  oh,  so  dearl 

And  hark!  When  the  bell-buoy  tolls  at  night. 

Above  the  wave  where  the  fishes  swim. 
You  may  know  that  I  keep  my  Father's  watch. 

For  the  day  I  shall  give  them  back  to  Him! 
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Frofessor  Samuel  P.  Langley  is  the 
lanfiig  M*  **rm»t    foster  parent   of  aeronautics  in  the 

United  States.  Though  secretary  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  he  has  spent  much  thought  upon 
the  feasibility  of  flying  machines  and  recently  the  Board 
of  Ordance  set  aside  $25,000  to  test  the  value  of  his  inven- 
tions. The  New  York  Tribune  Rives  this  sketch  of  the  in- 
ventor and  his  apparatus: 

Professor  Langley's  invention  was  perfected  in 
1895,  and  a  short  successful  flight  was  made  with 
an  aerodrome  in  the  spring  of  that  year,  but  he  was 
reluctant  at  that  time  to  make  his  success  public, 
and  it  was  not  until  a  year  later  that  the  world  was 
taken  into  the  confidence  of  the  great  inventor.  On 
May  6,  1896,  his  aerodrome  made  two  successful 
flights,  which  were  witnessed  by  only  a  few  people, 
but  fortunately  by  those  who  understood  and  had 
sympathy  with  the  project,  and  whose  testimony 
was  universally  accepted.  The  machine  then  made 
a  successful  flight  of  a  mile  in  length.  After  only 
a  few  years  devoted  to  the  problem  of  mechanical 
flight,  Professor  Langlcy  succeeded  in  surmount- 
ing several  obstacles  that  had  heretofore  been  con- 
sidered insurmountable,  and  in  producing  a  ma- 
chine the  incontestable  point  in  regard  to  which  is 
that  it  will  fly  and  is  susceptible  of  being  steered. 
But  his  experience  records  many  failures,  and  four 
machines  were  built  before  he  made  one  that  met 
the  requirements  of  free  flight.  After  many  un- 
successful attempts  to  launch  the  fourth  aerodrome 
he  was  finally  gratified  by  seeing  his  machine  soar 
like  a  great  bird  through  the  air,  and  from  this  time 
on  the  problem  of  launching  was  solved. 

In  an  article  published  in  The  Aeronautical  An- 
nual, Professor  Langlcy  makes  graceful  allusion 
to  those  who  were  associated  with  and  assisted  him 
in  his  work,  Dr.  Carl  Barus  and  J.  Elfreth  Watkins, 
the  latter  of  whom  is  stilt  associated  with  him  in  the 
work.  Professor  Langley's  aerodrome  looks  in 
flight  like  a  huge  bird;  its  proportions,  however, 
are  greater  than  any  known  inhabitant  of  the  air, 
measuring  from  tip  to  tip  of  its  wings  fourteen 
feet.  It  is  built  almost  entirely  of  steel,  and  driven 
by  a  steam  engine.  Its  weight,  including  every- 
thing it  carries,  is  about  forty  pounds.  The  method 
of  propulsion  is  by  twin-screw  propellers,  and 
there  is  no  gas  or  any  other  aid  for  raising  or  keep- 
ing it  up  in  the  air  except  its  internal  energy.  The 
machine  here  reterred  to,  however,  did  not  carry 
any  passengers,  and  was  only  a  working  model.  It 
remained  aloft  two  or  three  minutes. 

Professor  Langley  was  born  sixty-four  years  ago 
in  Roxbury,  Mass.,  and  received  his  early  education 
in  that  classic  institution,  so  many  of  whose  alumni 
have  become  famous,  the  Boston  Latin  School. 
Afterward  he  entered  the  English  High  School,  be- 
ing graduated  from  there  in  1851.  Curiously 
enough,  he  did  not  go  to  college,  but  devoted  him- 
self at  once  to  the  study  of  astronomy,  which  had 
been  his  passion  from  earliest  youth. 

In  1865  Professor  Langley  made  a  journey  to 
Europe,  and  on  his  return  was  appointed  assistant 
to  Professor  Joseph  Winlock,  then  in  charge  of  the 
Observatory  at  Cambridge.  Later  he  was  made 
professor  of  mathematics  at  the  United  States  Naval 


Academy,  where  he  reorganized  the  small  observa- 
tory established  there  by  Professor  Chauvenet.  Sub- 
sequently he  became  connected  with  the  Western 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  at  Pittsburg,  whence 
he  was  called  to  aid  Professor  Spencer  F.  Baird.  A 
few  months  after  his  connection  with  the  Smith- 
sonian was  established  Professor  Baird  died,  and 
Professor  Langley  succeeded  him  as  secretary. 

His  administration  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution 
cannot  be  too  highly  commended.  The  National 
Zoological  Park,  which  promises  to  be  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  and  complete  of  its  kind  in  the 
world,  has  been  established  under  his  direction,  as 
well  as  the  Smithsonian  Astro-physical  Observa- 
tory. This  eminent  scientist  is,  too,  a  man  of  most 
agreeable  and  engaging  personality,  as  well  as  a 
scholar  of  great  erudition,  and  the  affection  of  his 
staff  for  him,  their  belief  in  him  and  the  harmony 
with  which  they  work  together  under  his  leadership 
are  pleasant  to  note  when  it  is  remembered  that  ac- 
cording to  popular  theory  two  or  three  scientists 
cannot  be  gathered  together  without  jealousy  or 
bickerings. 

Professor  Langley  is  a  prolific  writer,  and  his 
contributions  to  modern  science  are  many  and  val- 
uable. It  is  characteristic  of  the  man  that  when  his 
copy  leaves  his  hand  it  is  as  clearly  written  as  the 
most  exquisite  engraving,  and  as  free  from  correc- 
tions as  a  page  after  the  printer  has  finished  with  it. 


Cotonti  #oommh  «    The  following  summary  of  the  career  of 
Corn*  the  new  Governor  of  New  York,  the  late  As- 

sistant Secretary  of  the  Navy,  or  better 
still  the  head  of  the  world-renowned  Roosevelt  Rough 
Riders  appears  in  a  character  sketch  by  R.  S.  Baker  in 
McClure's: 

During  the  civil  war  Mr.  Roosevelt's  father,  also 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  was  one  of  the  most  promi- 
nent citizens  of  New  York.  Men  who  still  live  re- 
member him  as  he  rode  through  the  park— a  slim, 
straight,  handsome-featured  man,  who  sat  his  horse 
as  though  born  to  the  saddle.  He  had  great  strength 
and  nobility  of  character,  combined  with  a  certain 
easy  joyousness  of  disposition.  Behind  the  elder 
Theodore  Roosevelt  stretched  eight  generations  of 
patriotic  Americans,  burghers  and  patroons  of  New 
York  since  the  time  of  one-legged  Peter  Stuy- 
vesant.  And  the  various  generations  have  had  their 
aldermen,  their  assemblymen,  their  judges,  their 
congressmen,  their  soldiers.  In  Revolutionary 
times,  New  York  chose  a  Roosevelt  to  act  with 
Alexander  Hamilton  in  the  United  States  Constitu- 
tional Convention.  Roosevelt  street  in  New  York 
city  is  so  named  because  it  was  a  cow-lane  in  the 
original  Roosevelt  farm;  Roosevelt  Hospital  was 
the  gift  of  a  recent  member  of  the  family. 

Mingled  with  this  fine  old  Dutch  blood,  which  so 
strongly  marks  the  personality  of  Mr.  Roosevelt, 
there  are  strains  in  the  family  of  the  best  Scotch, 
Irish  and  French  Huguenot,  so  that  if  there  be  an 
aristocracy  of  blood  in  America,  the  Roosevelts 
may  lay  claim  to  it.  But  like  every  true  aristocrat, 
Mr.  Roosevelt  is  also  the  simplest  of  democrats. 
Mr.  Roosevelt's  mother  was  Miss  Martha  Bulloch. 
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She  came  from  the  old  Southern  family  of  Bullochs 
which  produced  a  noted  governor  of  Georgia  and 
the  builder  of  the  Confederate  privateer  Alabama. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  was  born  in  the  family  mansion  at 
28  East  Twentieth  street,  New  York,  on  October 
27,  1858,  so  that  he  is  now  just  forty  years  old.  As 
a  young  boy  he  was  thin-shanked,  pale,  and  deli- 
cate, giving  little  promise  cf  the  amazing  vigor  of 
his  later  life.  To  avoid  the  rough  treatment  of  the 
public  school,  he  was  tutored  at  home,  also  attend- 
ing a  private  school  for  a  time — Cutler's,  one  of  the 
most  famous  of  its  day.  Most  of  his  summers  were 
spent  at  the  Roosevelt  farm  near  Oyster  Bay,  then 
almost  as  distant  in  time  from  New  York  as  the 
Adirondacks  now  are.  For  many  years  he  was  slow 
to  learn,  and  not  strong  enough  to  join  in  the  play 
of  other  boys ;  but  as  he  grew  older  he  saw  that  if 
he  ever  amounted  to  anything  he  must  acquire 
vigor  of  body.  With  characteristic  energy  he  set 
about  developing  himself.  He  swam,  he  rode,  he 
ran ;  he  tramped  the  hills  back  of  the  bay,  for  pas- 
time studying  and  cataloguing  the  birds  native  to 
his  neighborhood ;  and  thus  he  laid  the  foundation 
of  that  incomparable  physical  vigor  from  which  rose 
his  future  prowess  as  a  ranchman  and  hunter. 

"I  was  determined,"  he  says,  "to  make  a  man  of 
myself." 

I  spoke  to  him  about  being  a  city  boy.  "I  belong 
as  much  to  the  country  as  to  the  city,"  he  replied; 
"I  owe  all  my  vigor  to  the  country." 

The  elder  Roosevelt  knew  the  science  of  bring- 
ing up  boys.  It  may  be  summed  up  in  a  single 
word — work,  plenty  of  work,  hard  work.  Although 
the  family  was  considered  wealthy,  he  taught  his 
boys — there  were  two  of  them  and  two  girls — that 
the  most  despicable  of  created  beings  is  the  man 
who  does  nothing.  He  himself  was  a  prodigious 
worker  in  many  different  lines. 

Young  Roosevelt  had  few  dreams,  he  built  few 
air  castles.  The  work  that  lay  nearest  him  he 
learned  to  do  thoroughly  well,  and  when  it  was 
done  he  was  ready  for  more.  Later,  after  he  entered 
Harvard  College,  where  he  was  a  good  student,  and 
for  a  time  editor  of  the  Advocate,  he  was  deeply 
absorbed  in  history  and  natural  history.  By  this 
time  he  had  become  a  good  boxer  and  wrestler  and 
a  fair  runner,  and  for  a  time  he  was  captain  of  a 
polo  club,  although  he  never  took  any  cham- 
pionships. 

He  was  graduated  from  the  university  in  1880,  a 
Phi  Beta  Kappa  man,  and  he  afterward  spent  some 
time  studying  in  Dresden. 

After  a  year's  travel  in  Europe  and  the  East,  dur- 
ing which  he  scaled  the  Jungfrau  and  the  Matter- 
horn,  and  won  himself  a  membership  in  the  Alpine 
Club  of  London,  Mr.  Roosevelt  returned  to  New 
York,  ready  to  begin  his  life  work.  He  was  now 
barely  twenty-three  years  old,  a  robust,  sturdy- 
shouldered,  square-jawed  young  man,  born  a 
fighter.  He  had  no  need  to  work ;  his  income  was 
ample  to  keep  him  in  comfort,  even  luxury,  all  his 
life.  He  might  spend  his  summers  in  Newport  and 
his  winters  on  the  Continent,  and  possibly  win  some 
fame  as  an  amateur  athlete  and  a  society  man ;  and 
no  one  would  think  of  blaming  him,  nor  of  asking 
more  than  he  gave.  But  he  craved  the  stir  and 
action  and  heat  of  public  conflict.   His  reading  was 


of  a  nature  to  spur  him  on  to  deeds,  for  he  is  pre- 
eminently a  man  whom  history  has  lifted.  Even  in 
his  college  days  he  had  been  a  close  student  of  the 
Federalist,  which  he  calls  "the  greatest  book  of  its 
kind  ever  written."  Indeed,  no  young  American  of 
the  time  was  more  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  his- 
tory of  his  country,  both  East  and  West,  and  with 
the  lives  of  its  greatest  men,  than  Mr.  Roosevelt. 
He  had  studied  its  politics  as  well  as  its  wars,  and 
he  knew  every  one  of  the  noble  principles  on  which 
it  was  founded.  Before  he  was  twenty-three  he  had 
begun  work  on  his  Naval  War  of  181 2,  which  has 
since  become  the  standard  authority  on  that  period 
of  the  nation's  history,  with  a  copy  in  the  library  of 
every  American  warship.  In  his  essay  on  American 
Ideals,  one  of  the  richest  tributes  to  patriotism  in 
the  language,  he  burns  incense  to  the  inspiration  of 
history. 

"Each  of  us  who  reads  the  Gettysburg  speech," 
he  writes,  "or  the  second  inaugural  address  of  the 
greatest  American  of  the  nineteenth  century,  or 
who  studies  the  long  campaigns  and  lofty  states- 
manship of  that  other  American  who  was  even 
greater,  cannot  but  feel  within  him  that  lift  toward 
things  higher  and  nobler  which  can  never  be  be- 
stowed by  the  enjoyment  of  material  prosperity." 

Here  was  an  American  stung  to  action  by  the 
deeds  of  the  two  greatest  Americans.  He  believed 
in  them  as  models,  and  he  felt  no  sentimental 
timidity  in  declaring  his  faith  in  their  ideals. 

For  a  time  Mr.  Roosevelt  attempted  the  study  of 
law  with  his  uncle,  Robert  B.  Roosevelt,  but  with 
such  a  training  as  he  had  given  himself  it  was  im- 
possible for  him  to  remain  long  out  of  politics.  In 
1881  he  attended  his  first  primary — a  primary  of  the 
Republican  party.  To  many  bookish  young  men, 
acquainted  with  the  greatest  achievements  of  their 
countrymen,  such  a  gathering  might  have  seemed 
mean,  sordid,  unimportant;  but  to  Mr.  Roosevelt, 
who  saw  in  it  the  foundation  of  a  political  system,  it 
was  as  much  an  arena  for  political  prowess  as  the 
legislative  halls  in  Washington. 

He  went  into  it  with  the  earnest  intention  of  be- 
ing useful,  and  almost  before  he  was  aware  the 
Twenty-first  District  had  elected  him  to  represent  it 
in  the  Assembly  at  Albany.  When  he  took  the  oath 
of  office  in  1882,  he  was  the  youngest  member  of 
the  legislature.  At  Albany  he  played  politics  with 
the  same  cheery  disregard  for  punishment,  danger, 
or  future  preferment  that  he  showed  on  the  bloody 
slope  before  San  Juan. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  is  a  practical  politician  in  the  same 
broad-gauged,  common-sense  way  that  he  is  a  party 
politician. 

"In  the  long  run,"  he  writes,  "politics  of  fraud 
and  treachery  and  foulness  arc  unpractical  politics, 
and  the  most  practical  of  all  politicians  is  the  poli- 
tician who  is  clean  and  decent  and  upright.  There- 
fore, the  man  who  wishes  to  do  good  in  his  com- 
munity must  go  into  active  political  life.  If  he  is  a 
Republican,  let  him  join  his  local  Republican  asso- 
ciation; if  he  is  a  Democrat,  the  Democratic  asso- 
ciation ;  if  an  Independent,  then  let  him  put  himself 
in  touch  with  those  who  think  as  he  does.  Progress 
is  accomplished  by  the  man  who  docs  the  things, 
and  not  by  the  man  who  talks  about  how  they  ought 
or  ought  not  to  be  done." 
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In  1886,  he  became  the  candidate  of  the  Repub- 
lican party  for  mayor  of  New  York,  running 
against  Abram  S.  Hewitt  and  Henry  George.  His 
letter  accepting  the  nomination  is  a  masterpiece,  a 
model  for  every  fearless  young  politician  who  is  try- 
ing to  do  a  man's  work  in  the  world.  Mr.  Roose- 
velt went  into  the  campaign  with  his  characteristic 
energy,  fighting  fair,  but  fighting  without  gloves; 
and  while  he  was  beaten,  he  had  the  honor  of  receiv- 
ing the  largest  percentage  of  votes  ever  polled  by  a 
Republican  candidate  for  mayor  until  Mayor 
Strong  came  in. 

During  all  of  these  years  of  intense  political  ac- 
tivity, and  long  afterward,  Mr.  Roosevelt  found  op- 
portunity to  make  half  a  hundred  expeditions  into 
the  wild  heart  of  the  West,  to  turn  cowboy,  ranch- 
man, and  hunter  of  big  game,  and  to  become  more 
familiar,  perhaps,  with  the  "rugged  and  stalwart  de- 
mocracy" of  the  pioneer  frontiersman  than  any 
other  Eastern  man.  More  than  one  grizzly  bear  has 
fallen  to  Mr.  Roosevelt's  rifle,  and  once,  while  he 
was  hunting  alone  in  Idaho,  he  was  charged  by  a 
wounded  grizzly.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  graphic 
interest  with  which  Mr.  Roosevelt  himself  tells  of 
this  attack : 

"I  held  true,  aiming  behind  the  shoulder,  and  my 
bullet  shattered  the  point  or  lower  end  of  his  heart, 
taking  out  a  big  nick.  Instantly  the  great  bear 
turned  with  a  harsh  roar  of  fury  and  challenge, 
blowing  the  bloody  foam  from  his  mouth,  so  that  I 
saw  the  gleam  of  his  white  fangs;  and  then  he 
charged  straight  at  me,  crashing  and  bounding 
through  the  laurel  bushes,  so  that  it  was  hard  to 
aim.  I  waited  until  he  came  to  a  fallen  tree,  raking 
him,  as  he  topped  it,  with  a  ball,  which  entered  his 
chest  and  went  through  the  cavity  of  his  body ;  but 
he  neither  swerved  nor  flinched,  and  at  the  moment 
I  did  not  know  that  I  had  struck  him.  He  came 
steadily  on,  and  in  another  second  was  almost  upon 
me.  I  fired  for  his  forehead,  but  my  bullet  went 
low,  entering  his  open  mouth,  smashing  his  lower 
jaw  and  going  into  the  neck.  I  leaped  to  one  side 
almost  as  I  pulled  the  trigger ;  and  through  the 
hanging  smoke  the  first  thing  I  saw  was  his  paw, 
as  he  made  a  vicious  side  blow  at  me.  The  rush 
of  his  charge  carried  him  past.  As  he  struck  he 
lurched  forward,  leaving  a  pool  of  bright  blood 
where  his  muzzle  hit  the  ground ;  but  he  recovered 
himself,  and  made  two  or  three  jumps  onwards, 
while  I  hurriedly  jammed  a  couple  of  cartridges  into 
the  magazine,  my  rifle  holding  only  four,  all  of 
which  I  had  fired.  Then  he  tried  to  pull  up,  but  as 
he  did  so  his  muscles  seemed  suddenly  to  give  way, 
his  head  drooped,  and  he  rolled  over  and  over  like 
a  shot  rabbit.  Each  of  my  first  three  bullets  had  in- 
flicted a  mortal  wound."  This  Mr.  Roosevelt  calls 
his  most  thrilling  moment. 

In  the  intervals  of  hunting,  ranching,  and  politics, 
Mr.  Roosevelt  found  opportunity  to  write  volumi- 
nously on  many  different  subjects.  As  might  have 
been  expected  from  his  early  reading,  much  of  this 
work  has  hid  to  do  with  American  history.  Begin- 
ning with  the  Naval  War  of  1812,  which  was  writ- 
ten when  he  was  only  twenty-three  years  old,  he  has 
produced  The  Winning  of  the  West,  a  Life  of  T.  H. 
Benton,  a  Life  of  Gouverneur  Morris,  a  History  of 
the  City  of  New  York,  a  series  of  hero  talcs  from 


American  history,  and  he  is  now  engaged,  in  col- 
laboration with  Captain  A.  T.  Mahan,  on  an  ex- 
tended Imperial  History  of  the  British  Navy.  Of 
all  of  these  works,  by  far  the  most  important  is  the 
four-volume  Winning  of  the  West,  a  history  treat- 
ing of  the  acquisition  by  the  American  Union  of  the 
territory  west  of  the  Alleghanies. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  has  also  written  three  bulky  vol- 
umes :  The  Wilderness  Hunter,  Hunting  Trips  of  a 
Ranchman,  and  Ranch  Life  and  the  Hunting  Trail, 
which  stand  as  the  classics  of  big  game  hunting  in 
North  America.  He  has  a  clear,  enlivening  style  of 
narrative,  and  conveys  his  impressions  just  as  he 
talks,  with  straightforward  truthfulness  and  earnest- 
ness. The  style  is  the  man.  These  three  books  are 
of  the  kind  that  makes  an  active  boy  thrill  and  thrill 
and  long  for  the  touch  of  a  trigger. 

After  his  experiences  on  the  Western  plains,  Mr. 
Roosevelt  returned  with  vigor  to  his  public  life.  For 
six  years,  beginning  in  1889— four  years  under 
President  Harrison  and  two  under  President  Cleve- 
land— he  was  president  of  the  United  States  Civil 
Service  Commission. 

In  1895,  when  Mayor  Strong  was  casting  about 
for  men  who  were  brave  enough  and  determined 
enough  to  give  virility  to  the  principles  of  reform 
on  which  he  had  been  elected,  his  eyes  turned  at 
once  to  Mr.  Roosevelt  as  the  man  best  fitted  to  fight 
a  vigorous  battle  against  corruption.  After  first  of- 
fering him  the  position  of  street  cleaning  commis- 
sioner, afterward  so  admirably  filled  by  Colonel 
Waring,  he  appointed  him  to  the  Board  of  Police 
Commissioners,  of  which  he  at  once  became  presi- 
dent. Within  a  month  Mr.  Roosevelt  was  the  most 
hated  as  well  as  the  best  beloved  man  in  New  York. 
With  characteristic  clearness  of  vision  he  had  de- 
termined at  once  on  a  course  of  action,  and  having 
determined  upon  it  he  proceeded  with  something 
of  the  energy  of  a  steam  engine  to  put  it  into  force. 

In  1897,  Mr.  Roosevelt  began  his  work  as  Assis- 
tant Secretary  of  the  Navy,  mention  of  which  has 
already  been  made.  He  resigned  on  May  6,  1898, 
to  become  lieutenant-colonel  of  his  own  regiment  of 
Rough  Riders.  It  is  an  error  which  has  had  wide 
credence,  that  this  was  Mr.  Roosevelt's  first  mili- 
tary service.  As  far  back  as  1884  he  became  lieu- 
tenant of  the  Eighth  Regiment  of  the  National 
Guard  of  the  State  of  New  York,  afterward  rising 
to  captain,  and  remaining  a  militiaman  for  more 
than  four  years.  If  there  is  one  thing  that  he  be- 
lieves in  more  than  another,  it  is  the  value  of  the 
warlike  qualities  of  a  nation. 

History  bequeathed  the  idea  of  the  Rough  Riders 
to  Mr.  Roosevelt.  He  knew  well  what  Marion's 
men  had  done  in  the  American  Revolution;  how 
the  Texas  Rangers  rode  in  the  Mexican  War ;  what 
Andy  Jackson's  sharpshooters  did  in  the  War  of 
1812;  and  he  felt  that  this  arm  of  the  service  would 
be  invaluable  in  the  Spanish  War.  Mr.  Roosevelt 
has  the  rare  power  of  personal  attraction;  once  a 
friend  with  him,  always  a  friend,  and  a  warm  friend, 
too.  When  he  called  for  volunteers,  the  rough  men 
of  the  West  who  had  known  him  as  a  cowboy,  po- 
licemen of  New  York,  college  boys,  Wall  street 
traders,  flocked  from  the  width  of  the  nation  to  his 
standard,  and  they  were  naturally  men  who  pos- 
sessed the  fighting  qualities  of  their  leader.  That 
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was  what  made  the  Rough  Riders.  I  talked  with  a 
number  of  officers  and  troopers  in  Mr.  Roosevelt's 
regiment  while  they  were  camped  at  Montauk 
Point,  and  I  found  their  admiration  for  their  colonel 
to  be  boundless.  Every  man  of  them  had  some- 
thing interesting  to  tell  about  him. 

"Why,  he  knows  every  man  in  the  regiment  by 
name,"  said  one. 

"He  spent  $5,000  of  his  own  money  at  Santiago 
to  give  us  better  food  and  medicine." 

"You  ought  to  have  seen  him  talk  when  some  of 
our  fellows  weren't  treated  well  in  the  hospital.'- 

A  young  lieutenant  told  an  incident  of  a  night  in 
the  trenches  which  well  illustrates  by  what  means 
Mr.  Roosevelt  held  his  power  over  his  men.  It  was 
the  night  of  the  Spanish  sortie  on  the  captured 
trenches.  The  Rough  Riders  had  lain,  sweltering 
by  day  and  shivering  by  night,  for  forty-eight  hours 
in  a  mud  ditch,  with  little  sleep  and  little  food.  Dur- 
ing nearly  all  of  this  time  Mauser  bullets  sang  over 
their  heads.  At  the  hour  of  the  early  morning, 
when  men  are  cowards  if  they  ever  are,  the  fusillade 
increased  suddenly,  and  the  Spaniards  appeared  in  a 
dense  dark  line  at  the  top  of  the  hill.  For  a  mo- 
ment the  men  in  the  trenches  stirred  restlessly,  and 
then  they  saw  Colonel  Roosevelt  walking  calmly 
along  the  top  of  the  entrenchment  with  a  faded  blue 
handkerchief  flapping  from  the  back  of  his  hat, 
wholly  unmindful  of  the  bullets  which  hummed 
about  him  like  a  hive  of  bees.  A  cheer  went  up,  and 
calls  for  the  colonel  to  come  down,  and  that  was  the 
end  of  the  restlessness.  "It  was  the  bravest  thing  I 
ever  saw  in  my  life,"  said  this  cowboy  lieutenant. 


An    entertaining  illustrated  article  in 
«•»  a,  Hp*  Uott    Harper's  Weekly  tells  of  Leo  XI II.  and 
the  daily  routine  of  his  life  as  follows: 

Summer  and  winter  the  Pope  is  awake  at  six 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  rather  before  than  after 
that  hour ;  and  he  may  have,  in  token  of  a  sleepless 
night,  a  piece  of  Italian  or  Latin  poetry  to  dictate 
to  one  of  the  secretaries  before  mass.  Or  maybe 
there  is  some  more  practical  affair  that  has  kept 
him  awake  while  he  outlined  the  essential  points  in 
an  argument,  an  appeal,  a  letter  of  instructions  (in 
this  case  he  dictates  from  the  notes,  which  are  after- 
ward scrupulously  destroyed).  To  begin  the  day  he 
says  early  mass  in  the  chapel  in  his  private  apart- 
ments, but  on  Sundays  and  feast-days  in  a  room 
that  is  large  enough  to  accommodate  the  visitors 
who  have  received  permission  to  be  present. 
Dressed  in  a  cassock  of  pure  white,  a  circle  of  snow- 
white  hair  showing  beneath  the  white  skull-cap,  or 
beretta,  the  Pope  is  seen  holding  a  silver  aspersory, 
sprinkling  holy  water  on  the  assembled  worshipers ; 
and  so  much  in  harmony  with  his  surroundings  is 
this  figure  that  Rev.  Bernard  O'Reilly  is  led  to  say, 
"It  is  as  if  one  of  Fra  Angelico's  glorified  saints  had 
walked  out  of  the  canvas,  or  come  down  from  the 
frescoes  on  the  wall,  and  shone  on  us."  Imme- 
diately after  saying  mass  himself  he  hears  a  second 
one,  said  by  a  private  chaplain.  The  second  mass  of 
thanksgiving  being  finished,  an  armchair  is  brought 
and  placed  on  the  Epistle  side,  and  the  Pope  is 
seated.  All  present  go  forward  in  turn,  to  kneel  at 
his  feet,  kiss  his  hand,  and  receive  communion. 
Then  a  frugal  breakfast  follows  of  coffee  and  a  bit 


of  bread  and  goat's  milk.  At  ten  o'clock  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  is  in  consultation  with  the  Holy 
Father,  and  this  conference  lasts  until  about  eleven ; 
but  on  Tuesdays  and  Fridays  the  Under-Secretary 
confers  with  the  Pope,  while  the  diplomatic  corps 
assembles  in  the  apartments  of  the  Secretary  of 
State;  and  there  is  also  the  duty  of  receiving  am- 
bassadors and  distinguished  Italians  and  foreigners. 
The  congregations  of  cardinals  report  regularly, 
and  we  barely  intimate  the  importance  of  the  sub- 
ject-matter thus  reported  when  we  state  that  all 
things  connected  with  the"  administration  of  a 
Church  numbering  perhaps  two  hundred  millions 
arc  divided  among  these  standing  committees.  In 
some  cases  the  sessions  are  actually  held  in  the 
Pope's  presence,  and  even  when  that  additional  tax 
upon  his  attention  and  his  strength  is  avoided,  it 
still  remains  true,  as  the  author  last  quoted  asserts, 
that  his  "solicitude  extends  to  every  diocese  and 
mission  on  the  surface  of  the  globe."  And  besides 
these,  many  other  congregations  and  commissions 
charged  with  special  work  must  satisfy  Leo's  de- 
mands for  the  utmost  regularity,  punctuality,  and 
exactness  in  their  reports. 


The  influence  which  Queen  Louise  of 
louin  •/  Dtmmart   Denmark,  popularly  known  as  the  "  mother- 
in-law  "  of  Europe,  had  upon  the  political 
history  of  the  day  is  thus  summed  up  In  the  London  Spec- 
tator: 

Not  only  is  the  royal  family  of  Denmark  so 
closely  united  with  more  than  half  the  courts  of 
Europe,  but  the  late  Queen  exercised  no  little  influ- 
ence over  some  of  those  who  govern  European  peo- 
ples. She  may  be  described  as  a  kind  of  gracious 
venerable  aunt,  whose  younger  relatives  were  glad 
to  gather  round  her  and  to  listen  to  what  she  had  to 
say  on  the  great  affairs  of  the  world,  in  which  she 
took  an  intelligent  and  watchful  interest.  We  all 
know  how  men  are  influenced,  and  quite  rightly  in- 
fluenced, by  the  persuasive  gifts  of  which  a  highly 
educated,  sweet-tempered,  and  excellent  woman  is 
mistress.  Of  this  inherent  power  the  late  Queen  is 
said  to  have  availed  herself  freely,  especially  in  re- 
gard to  two  of  the  Russian  emperors,  the  present 
Czar  and  his  father.  She  advised  Alexander  III. 
against  the  fierce  character  which  the  anti- Jewish 
legislation  of  Russia  was  assuming;  and  it  may  be 
(we  do  not  know  that  it  was  so)  that  the  Czar's  re- 
cent rescript  was  not  uninfluenced  by  the  appeal 
and  sentiment  of  the  dying  woman.  We  may  talk 
as  we  will  of  public  opinion  as  ruling  in  modern 
countries,  and  it  does  in  a  way.  But  the  actual  men 
who  administer  affairs  are  often  far  more  impressed 
by  the  influence  of  some  person  with  whom  they  are 
brought  into  actual  contact  than  they  are  by  news- 
paper articles,  public  meetings,  or  votes  of  censure ; 
and  if  this  influence  is  that  of  a  kindly  and  graceful 
woman,  it  is  doubly  powerful.  If  this  is  true  of  a 
constitutional  country,  it  is  even  more  true  of  a 
country  ruled  by  absolutism,  as  history  abundantly 
shows.  The  fact  is  that  Denmark  is  a  land  of  re- 
markable industry,  dogged  persistence,  high  intel- 
ligence, unusual  vitality,  and  a  strong  national  feel- 
ing founded  on  the  reasonable  idea  that  her  pros- 
perity, education,  and  complete  personal  liberty  are 
worth  preserving. 
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Odd  Chrtitma,  C.fom.  in  America  Htm  York  fwWtftf  Pott 

For  some  time  before  the  Christmas  holidays  the 
children  in  Bethlehem,  Nazareth,  and  other  Mora- 
vian communities  along  the  Lehigh  River  in  Penn- 
sylvania, make  up  little  parties  to  go  on  expedi- 
tions in  search  of  moss,  ferns,  gravel,  and  bright- 
hucd  stones  to  be  used  in  "Putz"  building,  and 
these  excursions  constitute  one  of  the  most  enjoy- 
able features  of  the  good  old  custom.  The  decora- 
tions are  generally  prepared  in  a  room  that  is  kept 
carefully  locked  and  mysteriously  darkened,  and 
this  enhances  the  delight  and  surprise  with  which 
they  arc  greeted  when  the  time  arrives  for  the 
display. 

On  Christmas  Eve  the  great  "Putz"  seeing  even- 
ing, the  Moravian  children  form  little  bands  and  go 
from  house  to  house  to  sec  these  beautiful  displays, 
and  often  to  interchange  presents.  In  former 
years  it  was  the  custom  of  the  farmer  boys  and  their 
rosy-cheeked  sweethearts,  living  in  the  vicinity  of 
Bethlehem,  to  come  to  town  on  this  evening  to  join 
in  the  sightseeing.  Of  late  years  they  have  not  done 
so,  for  churches  of  every  denomination  in  the 
country  roundabout  have  imitated  the  Moravians 
in  "Putz"  building,  and  even  the  farmers  them- 
selves follow  the  custom. 

In  the  Moravian  Church  at  Bethlehem  the 
Christmas  embellishments  are  always  on  a  grand 
scale,  and  the  services  for  the  children  on  Christ- 
mas Eve  are  especially  attractive.  At  the  afternoon 
love  feast  and  at  the  evening  exercises  all  the  in- 
fants and  little  children  are  presented  with  lighted 
wax  candles,  emblematical  of  the  new-born  Christ, 
the  Light  of  the  World.  Beautiful  paintings  of  the 
Nativity  are  conspicuously  displayed  in  the  pulpit 
recess,  surrounded  by  masses  of  evergreens  ar- 
ranged in  a  variety  of  fantastic  forms.  The  singing 
of  Christmas  anthems  to  the  accompaniment  of  the 
trombone  choir  is  not  the  least  impressive  feature 
of  these  services. 

In  the  Moravian  Seminary  and  College  for 
Women  at  Bethlehem  the  custom  of  building  Christ- 
mas "Putzes"  in  each  class-room  has  been  kept 
up  since  the  founding  of  the  institution,  nearly  one 
hundred  and  fifty  years  ago.  This  old  edifice  served 
as  a  military  hospital  during  the  Revolution,  and  it 
is  probable  that  the  Moravian  Sisters  celebrated 
Christmas  in  the  rooms  occupied  at  that  time  by 
the  sick  and  wounded.  The  girl  pupils  of  the  pres- 
ent day  vie  with  one  another  in  the  matter  of  decor- 
ating their  class-rooms,  with  the  result  that  the  em- 
bellishments to  be  seen  in  them  are  tasteful  and  at- 
tractive. During  Christmas  week  the  seminary  is 
thrown  open  to  visitors  from  Bethlehem  and  the 
neighboring  towns,  who  come  to  inspect  the 
"  Putzes"  and  to  admire  the  paintings  which  arc 
then  on  exhibition. 

One  of  these  is  a  large  canvas  representing  the 
journey  of  the  Wise  Men  of  the  F.ast  to  ancient 
Bethlehem,  guided  by  the  morning  star.  Framed 
in  masses  of  evergreen,  it  has  been  a  feature  of  the 
decorations  at  the  seminary  during  Christmas-tide 
for  at  least  fifty  years.  It  is  from  the  brush  of  Gus- 
tavc  Grunewaid.  a  German  artist,  who  at  one  time 


was  instructor  of  painting  and  the  fine  arts  in  the 
seminary.  The  present  instructor  in  fine  arts  at  the 
institution,  Professor  Emil  Gelhaar,  has  recently 
executed  in  tapestry  a  copy  of  a  well-known  paint- 
ing entitled  Christmas  Bells,  which  has  been  added 
to  the  collection  of  Christmas  paintings  and  art 
works,  and  was  placed  on  exhibition  for  the  first 
time  last  year.  As  it  is  the  custom  in  Bethlehem  to 
visit  the  "Putzes"  in  the  evening,  the  greatest  care 
is  taken  in  their  illumination.  Some  of  them  are 
especially  designed  for  charming  light  effects.  The 
mimic  scene  may  represent  the  stable  in  ancient 
Bethlehem,  and  in  such  a  case  the  "Putz"  builder 
very  often  puts  behind  it  a  painted  transparency  de- 
picting a  town  overarched  by  a  starlit  sky.  By  the 
proper  arrangement  of  lights  behind  this  backpicce 
the  windows  in  the  distant  houses  send  forth  cheer- 
ing rays,  and  the  stars  glitter  in  the  firmament. 

The  people  of  Bethlehem,  since  the  earliest  times, 
have  used  wax  candles  in  their  illuminations.  They 
arc  moulded  in  the  old  Moravian  drug  store  of 
Simon  Rare  &  Co.,  which  was  established  far  back 
in  the  last  century,  and  at  every  Christmas-tide  they 
are  in  great  demand  both  in  town  and  country.  The 
candles  that  are  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  little  chil- 
dren during  the  services  on  Christmas  Eve  at  the 
Bethlehem  Moravian  Church  arc  of  the  same  manu- 
facture. 

The  Moravian  "Putz"  has  probably  the  same 
origin  as  the  Christmas  crib  that  is  set  up  in  Ro- 
man Catholic  churches  at  Christmas-tide.  The  lat- 
ter is  a  more  or  less  elaborate  embellishment  rep- 
resenting the  stable  at  Bethlehem,  with  figures  of 
the  Virgin  and  Holy  Child,  St.  Joseph,  the  three 
kings  of  the  Orient,  an  ox,  an  ass,  sheep,  and  shep- 
herds. The  custom  of  erecting  cribs  in  churches 
began  during  the  thirteenth  century  in  the  Fran- 
ciscan order ;  but  when  it  extended  to  the  people  I 
have  been  unable  to  ascertain.  At  the  present  time 
Christmas  cribs  can  be  found  in  many  Catholic 
houses. 

The  "Putz"  is  the  same  idea  secularized,  and 
probably  originated  in  Germany — the  source  of 
many  good  old  Christmas  customs — at  the  time  of 
the  Reformation.  The  Moravians  brought  the  cus- 
tom of  "Putz"  building  from  the  fatherland  on  their 
immigration  to  this  country,  and  have  kept  it  up 
through  passing  generations  to  the  present  day.  It 
is  probable  that  on  Christmas  Eve,  1741,  when 
Count  Zinzcndorf  named  the  Moravian  settlement 
on  the  Lehigh,  Bethlehem,  a  "Putz"  adorned  the 
little  log  building  in  which  he  and  his  brethren 
were  assembled. 

Centennial  of  the  Metre  /»•■»  Yttrk  Evening  Si/it 

A  proposal  has  been  submitted  by  a  French  engi- 
neer to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  looking  to  the 
centennial  celebration  next  year  (1899)  of  the  adop- 
tion of  the  metre  as  the  standard  of  measurement. 
This  standard  has  now,  it  appears,  been  adopted  by 
peoples  aggregating  300,000,000  in  number,  em- 
bracing a  large  majority  of  the  peoples  of  Christen- 
dom and  Japan.  France  is  indicated  as  the  country 
to  take  the  initiative  by'  the  fact  that  the  standard 
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itself  was  a  product  of  French  science,  and  that  the 
place  of  deposit  of  the  material  bars  adopted  by  in- 
ternational agreement  as  the  common  standard  is 
in  France.  At  Breteuil,  in  the  environs  of  Paris, 
is  a  two-story  cellar,  the  sub-cellar  closed  by  a  mas- 
sive iron  door  with  three  locks.  The  object  was  to 
seclude  the  bars,  which  are  composed  of  an  alloy 
of  platinum  and  iridium,  from  changes  of  tempera- 
ture or  any  jars  from  accidents  operating  at  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth's  crust.  The  key  to  one  of  the 
locks  is  in  possession  of  the  president  of  the  Inter- 
national Commission,  who,  at  the  present  time,  is 
Director  Korster  of  the  Berlin  Observatory ;  the 
other  two  keys  are  respectively  in  the  custody  of 
the  director  of  the  International  Bureau  at  Breteuil 
and  of  the  director  of  the  archives.  Only  once  since 
the  iron  door  was  closed  on  the  standard  metre  has 
it  been  opened.  That  was  in  1892,  when  the  stand- 
ard was  examined  with  four  check  metres  that  lie 
beside  it.  The  commission  reported  that  it  had  un- 
dergone absolutely  no  molecular  change.  Upon 
this  bar  hang  all  astronomical  and  physical  meas- 
urements throughout  the  world.  The  idea  of  a  cen- 
tennial celebration  seems  a  happy  one.  The  occa- 
sion ought  to  be  productive  of  more  than  one 
brilliant  memoir.  One  can  fancy  the  savans  assem- 
bling at  Breteuil  with  something  of  the  emotion  of 
the  ancient  Jews  at  the  Temple.  Now,  as  then, 
only  the  highest  priests  of  the  cult  should  penetrate 
behind  the  veil  unto  the  ultimate  recess  and  peer 
reverently  at  the  most  potent  bit  of  man's  handi- 
work in  all  the  world. 


Canadian  folk  Lor*  Dotnlt  Fro*  Protl 

If  one  mends  a  garment  while  wearing  it,  every 
stitch  taken  represents  an  enemy  which  will  be 
made. 

If  the  thread  knots  while  sewing,  the  sewer  will 
live  to  see  the  garment  worn  out. 

If  a  person's  two  front  teeth  are  wide  enough 
apart  to  place  a  quarter  of  a  dollar  between,  he  will 
be  rich. 

If  one's  hair  grows  with  two  "crown"  formations, 
or  whirls  on  the  back  of  the  head,  he  will  live  in  two 
kingdoms. 

While  peacock  feathers  are  kept  in  a  house  sick- 
ness will  never  be  out  of  it. 

"If  you  stub  your  toe. 
You'll  meet  your  beau," 

is  a  school  girl's  jingle. 

More  maidens'  lore  is:  If  a  pen  drops  and  sticks 
in  the  floor,  the  owner's  lover  lives  in  the  direction 
toward  which  it  inclines. 

If  a  maid  peels  an  apple  and  throws  the  unbroken 
peeling  over  her  left  shoulder  it  will  fall  in  the  form 
of  one  of  her  future  lover's  initials. 

If  a  girl  places  two  apple  seeds  side  by  side  on 
the  hot  stove,  naming  them  after  herself  and  her 
lover,  the  conduct  of  the  seeds  will  indicate  the 
behavior  of  the  interested  parties.  If  they  ap- 
proach one  another,  "the  course  of  true  love  will 
run  smooth."  If,  on  the  contrary,  one  leaves  the 
other,  that  one  will  prove  faithless. 

When  sleeping  in  a  strange  bed  a  girl  should 
have  each  post  named  after  an  eligible  young  man. 
The  post  she  first  sees  on  awakening  will  bear  the 
name  of  her  future  husband. 


Among  weather  signs  may  be  mentioned : 

"A  cock's  crow  at  night  is  the  sailor's  delight; 
A  cock's  crow  »t  morning  is  the  sailor's  warning." 

If  enough  blue  sky  can  be  seen  during  a  rain  to 
"make  a  Dutchman  a  pair  of  pants,"  the  rain  will 
cease. 

If  the  sun  goes  down  behind  a  bank  of  clouds  on 
Friday,  it  will  rain  on  Sunday. 

A  ring  around  the  moon  indicates  a  storm  which 
will  last  as  many  days  as  there  are  stars  inclosed 
by  the  circle. 

A  storm  is  near  if  smoke  hangs  to  the  ground. 

If  sounds,  such  as  the  noise  of  a  train  or  whistle, 
carry  a  phenomenally  long  distance,  a  rain  is  near. 
This,  of  course,  is  due  to  the  moisture  of  the  at- 
mosphere. 

Gulls  flying  over  dry  land  is  a  sign  of  rain. 

If  the  sun  rises  clear  and  afterward  goes  under  a 
cloud  it  will  rain  before  night. 

If  a  pea-hen  calls,  a  donkey  brays,  pigs  carry 
straw,  geese  flap  their  wings,  a  pot  boils  dry,  or 
the  clouds  move  north,  it  will  rain. 

Do  not  accept  a  present  of  any  article  that  will 
cut,  as  scissors  or  knife,  for  it  will  cut  friendship. 
If,  however,  you  give  a  cent  or  any  trifle  in  return, 
you  may  safely  take  it. 

If  a  girl's  skirt  or  apron  comes  off  she  will  lose 
her  lover. 

If  her  hairpin  sticks  out,  but  docs  not  fall,  she 
will  have  a  disappointment;  if  it  fall,  her  lover 
thinks  of  her. 

If  a  silver  coin  or  a  fresh-laid  egg  is  placed  in  the 
hand  of  a  new-born  babe,  long  life  and  prosperity 
will  be  assured  to  it. 

If  the  blue  vein  on  the  bridge  of  an  infant's  nose 
is  prominent  it  will  die  a  violent  death. 

Three  threads  of  silk  should  be  tied  around  a 
child's  neck  and  knotted  over  the  bronchial  tubes 
to  prevent  bronchitis. 

If  a  wedding  ring  is  rubbed  on  a  sty,  the  sty  will 
disappear. 

If  a  maiden  passes  a  piece  of  wedding  cake  three 
times  through  a  wedding  ring  and  then  sleeps  with 
it  under  her  pillow  she  will  dream  of  her  future 
husband. 

A  spider  on  one  of  your  garments  signifies  that 
you  will  soon  have  a  new  one  of  the  same  sort. 
A  bird  tapping  at  the  window  is  a  sign  of  death. 


r»»  Otatlo  Art  of  Poison'*!  Church  Qaittto 

The  art  of  poisoning,  if  we  are  to  believe  an  emi- 
nent authority,  must  be  reckoned  among  the  lost 
arts.  It  is  not  because  we  arc  less  coarse  than  our 
ancestors,  and  carry  our  refinement  even  into  our 
crimes ;  we  are  less  unscrupulous  or  cruel  than  our 
forefathers  were.  Though  the  toxicology  of  the 
ancient  was  necessarily  incomplete,  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  antiquity  was  acquainted  with 
the  use  of  arsenic,  opium,  henbane,  and  prussic 
acid.  The  oldest  poison  in  use  was  probably  an  im- 
portation of  serpent-venom,  Thcophrastus  speaks 
of  a  poison  made  from  aconite,  with  rapid  or  slow 
effects  in  accordance  with  the  operator's  wishes. 
During  the  empire,  the  removal  of  inconvenient 
people  by  means  of  poison  had  become  so  com- 
mon, that  the  emperors  had  a  number  of  men  in 
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their  service  whose  duty  it  was  to  taste  all  dishes 
put  upon  the  imperial  tabic,  and  that  no  dinner  was 
partaken  of  without  one  of  the  court  physicians  be- 
ing present  One  of  the  most  notorious  poisoners 
of  the  day  was  Locusta,  the  murderess  of  Claudius 
and  Britannicus.  About  the  year  331  B.  C,  large 
numbers  of  women  belonging  to  the  higher  classes 
of  Roman  society  were  indicted  for  poisoning  their 
husbands  (a  modern  instance  of  the  epidemic  oc- 
curred of  late  years  in  Hungary).  One  hundred 
and  seventy  were  convicted  and  condemned.  The 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  were  the  hal- 
cyon days  of  poisoning.  There  is  no  doubt  that  La 
Spara,  and  the,  if  possible,  still  more  wretched  hag. 
La  Toffania,  were  as  bad  as  you  make  them.  The 
latter  is  said  to  have  caused  the  death  of  over  six 
hundred  persons.  She  used  a  preparation  of  ar- 
senic which  she  sold  under  the  name  of  "acqua 
Toffana."  It  was  a  slow  poison,  the  victim  grow- 
ing daily  weaker,  and  gradually  dying  from  physi- 
cal exhaustion.  In  France  the  most  notorious  fe- 
male poisoners  were  Madame  dc  Brinvilliers,  who 
was  taught  the  secret  of  the  "succession  power"  by 
Sainte  Croix,  which  she  successfully  administered 
to  her  father  and  brothers ;  and  the  still  more  no- 
torious Lavoisin  and  Lavigoreux,  who,  being  os- 
tensibly midwives,  carried  their  poisons  to  high  and 
low — married  couples  anxious  to  hasten  the  disso- 
lution of  the  irksome  tie,  or  needy  heirs  wishful  to 
accelerate  the  departure  of  rich  relatives.  A  verit- 
able mania  for  poisoning  appears  to  have  set  in  to- 
ward the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

In  England  poisoning  was  declared,  by  an  act 
passed  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  to  be  high  trea- 
son, and  those  guilty  of  it  were  to  be  boiled  alive. 
The  most  notorious  case  (the  poisoning  of  James  I. 
by  Buckingham  is  only  a  surmise)  of  poisoning  was 
that  of  Sir  Thomas  Overbury,  in  the  year  161 3.  He 
had  incurred  the  displeasure  of  Lord  Rochester  and 
his  wife,  and  they  had  both  vowed  to  be  revenged 
on  him.  So  after  they  had  got  him  committed  to 
the  Tower  they  set  themselves  to  poison  his  food 
by  mixing  arsenic  and  cantharides  with  it.  For 
many  months,  though  suffering  intensely,  he  ap- 
pears to  have  lingered  on.  At  last,  a  stronger  dose 
than  usual  put  an  end  to  his  miserable  existence. 
The  guilty  couple,  to  the  king's  everlasting  dis- 
grace, were  released  after  five  years'  imprisonment. 

One  of  the  most  curious  points  connected  with 
poison  is  the  fact  that  nations  and  individuals  have 
been  known  to  thrive  on  it.  Mithridates,  King  of 
Pontus,  had  poison  for  his  daily  food.  In  the 
"Gesta  Romanorum,"  we  read  that  "the  queen  of 
the  north,  having  heard  of  the  great  proficiency 
which  Alexander  the  Great  made  in  learning  un- 
der the  tuition  of  Aristotle,  nourished  her  daughter 
from  the  cradle  on  a  certain  kind  of  deadly  poison, 
and  when  she  grew  up  she  was  considered  so  beau- 
tiful that  the  sight  of  her  alone  affected  many  with 
madness."  The  young  lady  was  sent  to  Alexander, 
who,  of  course,  fell  madly  in  love  with  her.  Aris- 
totle, who  knew  of  the  plot,  warned  the  king,  who 
thereupon  commanded  a  criminal,  whom  he  had 
condemned  to  death,  to  kiss  the  girl.  Scarcely  had 
the  man  touched  her  ruby  lips  before  "his  whole 
frame  was  impregnated  with  poison,  and  he  expired 
in  the  greatest  agony."   In  the  present  day  it  is  well 


known  that  the  peasant  girls  of  Styria  consume 
large  quantities  of  arsenic  to  add  to  their  personal 
charms.  It  is  a  common  habit  also  among  men. 
It  is  said  to  improve  the  complexion,  to  promote 
digestion,  and  to  strengthen  the  respiratory  organs. 
The  worst  of  it  is,  that  when  once  you  have  com- 
menced taking  the  drug  it  means  death  to  leave 
it  off. 


Our  Ptn*for\s  as  Viaartd  in  Enatund  Tid  Bit* 

Since  1861,  no  fewer  than  2,185,416  claims  for 
pensions  have  been  made,  and  of  these  1,526.676 
have  been  granted,  so  that  in  one  generation  a 
million  and  a  half  Americans  have  drawn  annual 
pensions.  The  average  pension  for  a  widow  is 
about  £20  a  year,  with  an  allowance  of  about  £5 
for  each  child  under  sixteen,  from  which  it  will  be 
seen  that  a  widow  may  be  drawing  £  1  a  week  as 
pension-money.  When  we  remember  that  there 
are  230,000  widows  on  the  list,  in  addition  to  about 
750,000  "invalids,"  it  becomes  evident  at  once  that 
a  great  financial  problem  is  raised. 

It  is  hardly  to  be  surprised  at,  however.  The 
system  of  granting  pensions  is  so  clastic  that  it 
lends  itself  easily  to  fraud,  and  there  is  not  the 
shadow  of  a  doubt  that  a  large  number  of  persons 
drawing  pensions  are  not  entitled  to  them.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  these  new  applicants  are  mainly  old 
soldiers  or  their  widows  who  have  been  too  pa- 
triotic to  claim  their  pensions  until  dire  necessity 
compelled  them  to  do  so,  and  they  have  really  been 
saving  the  public  purse  by  their  refusal  to  draw 
upon  it. 

It  seems  incredible,  but  it  is  true,  that  there  are 
still  living  widows  of  soldiers  who  fought  in  the 
Revolutionary  War  120  years  ago !  Seven  widows 
of  soldiers  who  fought  in  1780  are  still  drawing 
pensions  from  the  United  States  Government,  and 
it  is  by  no  means  outside  the  bounds  of  probability 
that  these  women,  or  some  of  them,  at  any  rate, 
may  still  be  drawing  their  pensions  in  1916!  It  is 
possible,  too,  that  the  widow  of  a  soldier  who  fought 
in  the  civil  war  in  the  sixties  may  be  drawing  a  pen- 
sion in  the  year  2000. 

A  little  sum  in  mental  arithmetic  is  all  that  is 
necessary  to  show  the  gravity  of  this  question. 
These  seven  soldiers  of  the  Revolution  must  have 
cost  the  United  States  considerably  more  than 
£20,000  already,  and  the  figure  is  increasing  every 
year.  Every  soldier's  child  born  after  the  soldier 
becomes  entitled  to  a  pension  costs  the  State  £80 
if  it  lives  to  be  sixteen,  and  many  a  soldier's  widow 
has  cost  the  Government  from  £1,500  to  £2,000. 
There  are  still  nearly  3,000  surviving  widows  of  sol- 
diers who  fought  in  the  War  of  1812,  to  whom  the 
Government  pays  over  £60,000  every  year,  and 
there  are  still  soldiers  living  who  fought  in  that  war. 

The  pension  bill  totals  up,  therefore,  to  astound- 
ing figures.  Since  1861  Uncle  Sam  has  paid  in 
this  way  £425,000,000  sterling,  and  the  bill  of  last 
year  amounted  to  over  £28,000,000.  Every  year 
there  is  an  increase,  and  everybody  is  asking, 
"Where  will  it  end?"  The  only  answer  seems  to 
be  that  it  will  end  when  the  system  of  pensions  is 
entirely  changed,  and  not  till  then.  How  it  is  to 
be  changed  is  one  of  the  crucial  questions  con- 
fronting the  American  financiers  of  to-day. 
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In  Eastern  Canada  all  the  saints  in  the  calendar, 
and  some  who  do  not  belong  there,  have  fastened 
their  names  to  the  French  villages,  recording  the 
occupancy  and  rule  of  the  land  by  a  religious  folk. 
If  we  go  west  and  find  places  called  Hell  Roaring 
Creek,  Last  Chance,  Hardscrabble,  Silver  King, 
Whoop-Up,  and  that  sort  of  thing,  it  indicates  a 
people  whose  motives  are  less  religious  than  ma- 
terial, and  who  succeed  in  getting  fun  out  of  dif- 
ficulties. The  devil  has  fared  in  the  West  as  well 
as  the  saint  in  the  East,  in  which  more  peaceful 
district  others  have  had  in  a  few  cases  to  take  the 
brunt  of  his  unpopularity,  for  Devil's  Head,  New 
Brunswick,  was  named  for  a  settler  named  Duval. 
Hard  luck  for  Duval !  Old  France  and  Old  Eng- 
land have  often  been  drawn  upon,  while  the  strong, 
quaint,  often  musical  speech  of  the  aborigines  is 
perpetuated  in  too  few  lakes  and  rivers.  Anglicism 
of  names  sometimes  results  oddly,  as  in  the  conver- 
sion of  Chapeau  Dieu  to  Shapody  Mountain,  and 
of  Portage  du  Rat  to  Rat  Portage.  Though  the 
two  latter  are  the  same,  yet  locally  the  French  rat 
stands  for  muskrat.  and  the  same  word  in  English 
does  not.  Montreal  k  the  Royal  Mountain,  Smoky 
Cape,  or  Cap  Enfume\  is  so  called  because  of  the 
mists  that  toss  about  it;  Quebec  is  "Quel  bed" 
("What  a  cape !")  that  being  the  exclamation  of  its 
discoverers  (unless  it  is  true  that  there  is  an  Indian 
word,  Quebego,  meaning  narrow  river),  while  at 
Ha-ha  Bay  the  Frenchmen  laughed  with  joy  at 
sight  of  the  green  expanse  after  their  voyage  up  the 
Saguenay.  We  have  forgotten  what  haunted  Bleak 
House,  where  the  commandant  of  Quebec  once 
lived,  but  we  know  that  Sault  de  Matelot,  in  the 
same  city,  is  so  called  because  a  sailor,  who  had 
been  relieving  at  a  tavern  "the  enforced  horrors  of 
a  long  sobriety,"  leaped  off  to  escape  a  troop  of 
yellow  giraffes  and  pink  monkeys  with  horses'  tails. 

Lachine,  or  La  Chine,  means  China,  because  the 
St.  Lawrence  was  first  thought  to  be  a  northwest 
passage  to  that  land.  This  is  the  old  name,  but  in 
other  cases  such  changes  have  been  made  by  later 
comers  that  it  is  hard  to  recognize  the  originals. 
The  Portuguese  Baya  Fonda  is  not  so  different 
from  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  the  Shubenacadie,  haunted 
by  ghosts  of  fishermen  caught  in  its  tides,  is  heard 
under  the  common  "Shippenackety,"  we  guess  that 
Blow-me-down  is  Blomidon,  but  who  would  sup- 
pose that  Acadie  was  the  Micmac  word  Quoddy? 
In  fact,  some  believe  that  the  name  was  borrowed 
from  the  other  side  of  the  sea,  to  denote  the  dis- 
covery of  a  New  World  Arcadia. 

The  turbulent  Newfoundlanders,  who,  being 
mostly  Celtic,  are  thorns  in  the  sides  of  the  Cana- 
dian and  English  governments,  have  not  recorded 
in  their  names  the  fires,  the  riots,  the  shootings,  the 
lu  rings  to  wreck,  the  extermination  of  the 
Boethuks,  or  other  incidents  that  have  made  the 
history -of  their  island  exciting,  and  the  traveler 
wonders  what  may  have  been  the  original  meanings 


•  From  Myths  and  Legends  Beyond  our  Borders,  by  C.  M. 
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of  Exploits,  Topsail,  Killigrew's,  Joe  Batt's  Arm, 
Seldom-come-by,  Little-seldom-come-by,  Fogo, 
Brigus,  Hell  Hill,  Quiddy  Viddy,  Bally  Haly,  Mag- 
goty Cove,  Heart's  Content,  Bay  of  Despair,  Dead 
Islands,  and  Rose  Blanche. 

Because  Cartier  happened  to  reach  it  in  a  time  of 
sultry  weather,  we  have  the  Baie  des  Chaleurs. 
There  is  little  doubt  that  Stanstead,  province  of 
Quebec,  is  named  after  one  of  the  three  Stansteads 
in  England,  yet  it  is  alleged  that  the  surveyors  who 
laid  off  the  township  were  a  drunken  lot,  and  were 
often  heard  calling  to  their  chainmen,  and  even  to 
their  theodolites,  to  "stan'  stead' "  (stand  steady), 
when  it  was  their  own  legs  that  were  out  of  plumb. 
And,  apropos  of  thirst,  More-Rum  Brook,  in  Yar- 
mouth County,  Nova  Scotia,  has  been  a  name  of 
dread  to  Prohibitionists,  and  is  likely  to  be  changed 
to  Smith's  "Crick"  as  soon  as  they  can  acquire  suf- 
ficient influence,  as  in  its  present  form  it  is  wicked. 

Moose  Jaw  is  only  a  contraction  of  "Place-whcre- 
the-white-man-mended-his-cart-wheel-with-thc-jaw- 
bone-of-a-moose,"  which  was  thought  to  be  too  nu- 
merous a  name  for  busy  people.  Calling  River  com- 
memorates an  echo,  and  Pipestone  River  -refers  to 
the  material  from  which  the  red  men  make  their 
ceremonial  pipes.  Pie  Island  and  the  Sleeping 
Giant,  known  to  voyagers  on  Lake  Superior,  have 
reference  only  to  the  outlines  of  those  heights,  but 
the  Petits  Ecrits  was  so  called  because  of  the  pic- 
ture-writings found  on  the  face  of  the  rock,  repre- 
senting men,  animals,  and  canoes  cut  in  the  lichen. 
West  of  the  Wildcat  Hills  Ghost  River  flows  past 
the  column-like  mountain  of  Devil's  Head.  Old 
maps  call  the  river  Dead  Man's  Creek.  The  Assini- 
boins  are  responsible  for  both  names,  since  they  de- 
clare it  to  be  haunted  by  the  ghost  of  an  old  chief 
who  rides  up  and  down  its  banks  on  a  horse.  Devil's 
Lake,  near  Banff,  was  a  resort  of  malignant  spirits, 
and  Cascade  River,  its  outlet,  was  the  scene  of  a 
murder  in  which  the  victim's  head  was  struck  from 
his  shoulders.  Near  Banff  is  Stony  Squaw  Moun- 
tain, thus  called  from  the  tradition  that  when  an  old 
man  of  the  Stony  tribe  lay  ill  and  helpless  in  his 
lodge  at  the  foot  of  this  height,  his  old  wife  took 
his  weapons  and  did  a  man's  work  as  hunter,  kill- 
ing enough  big-horns  to  feed  them  both  until  he 
recovered.  Dr.  James  Hector,  exploring  the  Cana- 
dian Rockies  in  1857.  was  kicked  by  his  horse  in 
the  shadow  of  Mount  Stephen.  Hence  we  have 
Kicking  Horse  Pass.  The  name  Wapta,  applied  to 
the  stream  that  flows  through  it,  means  only  river. 
Wait-a-Bit  Creek  was  so  called  by  the  first  explor- 
ers, who  were  constantly  fetched  up  with  a  short 
turn  by  a  brier  that  grows  thickly  along  its  shores. 
When  caught  by  the  thorns,  the  victims  called  to 
their  companions  to  "Wait  a  bit."  The  Arctic- 
looking  Hermit  Mountain  on  the  north  side  of 
Roger's  Pass  takes  its  name  from  a  shape  of  stone 
far  up  under  the  sky.  It  looks  like  a  cowled  hermit 
talking  to  a  dog.  Close  by  is  Cheops,  recalling  the 
Egyptian  pyramid  by  its  form  as  well  as  its  name. 
Mount  Grizzly  explains  itself,  and  Asulkan  means 
wild  goat. 
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Among  the  many  accidents  which  are  on  record 
one  of  the  most  notable  is  that  of  the  explosion  of 
fifty-five  tons  of  blasting  gelatine,  which  was  being 
unloaded  from  a  railway  train  at  Braamfontein,  300 
yards  west  of  Johannesburg,  in  South  Africa,  on 
February  19,  1896,  and  which  was  exploded  by  an 
end-on  collision.  The  result  of  the  explosion  of  this 
enormous  quantity  of  one  of  the  most  powerful  ex- 
plosives used  was  to  produce  a  crater  300  feet  long, 
65  feet  wide,  and  30  feet  deep  in  soft  ground;  or, 
taking  a  cubic  foot  of  earth  as  weighing  100 
pounds,  the  superficial  explosion  of  this  fifty-five 
tons  of  explosive  gelatine  excavated  about  30,000 
tons  of  soft  earth. 

Besides  this  there  was  a  total  destruction  of  all 
buildings  within  a  radius  of  330  yards,  while  from 
that  distance  to  660  yards  all  the  buildings  were 
shattered,  and  the  roofs  were  battered  in  up  to 
about  1 ,000  yards ;  but  all  these  buildings  were  built 
chiefly  of  corrugated  iron  and  mud,  and  therefore 
were  of  a  most  unsubstantial  character. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  have  in  the  United  States 
the  blowing  up  of  the  Hudson  River  Palisades  at 
Fort  Lee  in  1893,  when  the  explosion  of  two  tons 
of  dynamite,  placed  in  a  chamber  in  the  rock, 
brought  down  100,000  tons  of  rock ;  the  blasting 
at  the  Dinorwic  Quarries,  Lambcris,  in  the  same 
year,  when  two  and  a  half  tons  of  gelatine-dyna- 
mite, placed  in  chambers  in  the  dyke,  overthrew 
1 80,000  tons  of  rock ;  and  the  destruction  of  the  fa- 
mous Talcen  Mawr  in  1895,  when  seven  tons  of 
powder,  poured  into  two  shafts,  dislodged  a  mass  of 
rock  computed  to  weigh  from  125,000  to  200.000 
tons. 

From  this  we  find  that  the  dynamite  on  the  in- 
terior at  Fort  Lee  was  over  forty  times  as  efficient 
as  the  explosive  gelatine  on  the  surface  at  Johan- 
nesburg, while  the  powder  at  Talcen  Mawr  was 
over  forty-two  times  as  efficient.  It  is  hence  not 
surprising  that  the  superficial  explosion  of  the  300- 
pound  charges  of  gun-cotton  thrown  by  the 
Vesuvius'  guns  at  Santiago  during  the  late  war  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Spain  produced  no 
serious  structural  damage,  and  simply  harassed  the 
enemy  by  their  frightful  reports,  which  occurred  at 
infrequent  intervals  and  unexpected  times. 


Thi  Brotcn-loao'iao  Moir/txtr  London  empale 

A  deadly  modern  weapon  of  warfare  was  in  ac- 
tion for  the  first  time — doing  good  work — at  the 
battle  of  Omdurman.  Yet.  owing  to  the  fact  that 
muzzle-loading  howitzers  weighing  from  four  to 
ten  tons,  were  used  in  a  former  generation,  the  or- 
dinary British  civilian  has  scarcely  comprehended 
the  true  meaning  of  a  "five-inch  breech-loading 
howitzer,"  whose  "bore"  when  parallel  is  three  feet 
seven  inches  from  the  ground.  Unless  all  "stand 
clear"'  when  this  pun  is  fired,  the  recoil,  in  spite  of 
the  "drag  shoes"  will  impolitely  knock  the  loaders 
over.  So  abominably  dues  the  howitzer  kick  that  it 
positively  jumps  on  its  own  account  backward  a 
distance  of  five  yards  even  with  "drag  shoes" — a 
brake  like  those  used  on  wagons— while  without 


"drag  shoes"  it  runs  back  from  twenty-five  to  thirty 
yards.  When  firing  at  range  of  1,500  yards  fifty 
per  cent,  of  the  rounds  drop  within  a  space  of 
twenty-three  yards.  At  this  distance  a  Lyddite 
shell  last  June  ground  a  sham  fort  to  powder, 
though  the  walls  were  three  feet  thick.  Howitzers 
can  fire  behind  cover  better  than  any  other  gun, 
because  being  short,  they  can  get  a  better  angle  of 
descent.  Their  shells  weigh  fifty  pounds  and  are 
constructed  externally  of  steel  and  filled  with  Lyd- 
dite— a  fluid  the  color  of  which  seems  to  indicate 
the  presence  of  picric  acid.  As  soon  as  an  object  is 
hit,  terrific  backward  and  forward  flashes  take  place. 
Those  who  are  unfortunate  enough  to  be  within 
300  yards  of  the  forward  explosion  are  nearly  cer- 
tain to  be  killed,  and  whoever  are  within  range  of 
the  backward  flash  up  to  200  yards  may  be  con- 
gratulated if  they  escape.  The  "bore,"  forty-nine 
inches  in  length  and  five  inches  in  diameter,  has 
three  coverings— the  "inner  tube,"  "centre  tube" 
and  "jacket."  In  order  to  obtain  a  faint  idea  of 
how  a  modern  howitzer  is  charged,  imagine  a  large 
draftsman  made  of  cordite  threaded  onto  a  pencil. 
This  pencil  technically  would  be  termed  the  "core." 
When  three  more  explosives  shaped  like  draftsmen 
arc  placed  on  the  top  this  is  a  "full  charge."  Each 
howitzer  is  drawn  by  six  horses,  and  the  same  num- 
ber are  harnessed  to  the  ammunition  wagon,  just  as 
in  the  case  of  the  artillery,  only  the  latter  have  their 
detachment  of  nine  men  mounted.  The  great  ob- 
jection to  these  death-dealing  howitzers  in  a  Euro- 
pean war  would  be  the  likelihood  of  the  enemy  aim- 
ing at  and  exploding  the  ammunition  wagon.  The 
normal  pace  of  horse  artillery  is  a  gallop,  of  field 
artillery  a  trot,  and  of  howitzer  a  walk.  The  last 
named  gun  weighs  twelve  hundred  weight,  whereas 
the  other  two  are  only  six  hundred  weight. 


TUt  Word  in  Motion  Kanoa*  Cltg  Star 

One  of  the  most  interesting  and  queerest  tri- 
umphs of  the  cinematograph,  has  just  been  accom- 
plished. Camillc  Flammarion,  the  French  astrono- 
mer, has  prepared  a  series  of  photographs  which 
enable  an  audience  to  witness,  reproduced  on  a 
screen,  the  movements  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  and 
even  the  revolving  earth  as  it  must  appear  to  the 
man  in  the  moon. 

With  a  cinematograph  M.  Flammarion  took  his 
stand  one  night  in  the  centre  of  a  stretch  of  land 
and  left  the  moving  earth  to  register  the  heavens. 
By  means  of  this  invention  Flammarion  was  able  to 
do  what  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  do  with 
a  cinematograph  used  in  the  ordinary  way. 

In  order  to  make  the  consecutive  pictures  that 
would  enable  him  to  portray  the  heavenly  bodies  in 
motion  he  took  a  large  number  of  proofs — thou- 
sands of  them — representing  the  appearance  of  the 
heavens  at  various  hours  in  the  day  and  night,  and 
in  this  way  made  a  series  of  photographs  showing 
the  gradual  going  down  of  the  sun,  the  coming  out 
of  the  stars,  the  rising  of  the  moon,  its  motions  dur- 
ing the  night,  and  the  entire  movements  of  the 
ever-changing  astronomical  bodies  from  darkness 
to  dawn. 
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The  flying  stars  that  shot  mysteriously  across  the 
firmament  during  the  night  were  all  faithfully  por- 
trayed, and  the  whole  scene  of  the  starlit  heavens 
transferred  to  the  film,  ending  with  the  breaking  of 
day,  and  the  chasing  away  of  the  stars  by  the  rising 
of  the  sun  in  the  morning. 

The  wonderful  result  of  this  patient  work  of 
Flammarion's  is  that  time  is  annihilated  to  the  au- 
dience that  watches  the  cinematograph  throwing 
the  pictures  on  the  screen. 

In  order  to  heighten  the  illusion  the  theatre  is 
darkened  during  the  exhibition,  so  that  nothing 
but  the  cinematograph  at  work  on  the  stage  is  visi- 
ble and,  the  supporting  effect  of  the  stationary 
walls  being  absent,  the  audience  gasps,  the  well- 
known  heavenly  bodies  gyrate  with  dizzy  speed 
and  in  defiance  of  all  the  accepted  rules  for  their 
movements. 

But  this  is  not  all.  In  a  sense  the  pictures  he 
next  obtained  are  "fakes,"  but  they  are  strictly 
true  to  fact,  and  of  considerable  scientific  value.  M. 
Flammarion  obtained  a  large  globe,  on  which  were 
marked  all  the  various  seas  and  countries  of  the 
earth  in  their  exact  geographical  positions.  Be- 
hind this  globe  Flammarion  placed  a  representation 
of  the  firmament  as  it  appears  at  night,  and  illumi- 
nated the  globe  with  a  strong  light,  made  to  shine 
on  the  globe  in  the  manner  that  the  sun  does  on 
the  earth.  Then  the  globe  was  set  revolving,  and 
the  cinematograph  photographed  it  in  two  minutes, 
showing  the  entire  revolution  of  a  world  in  that 
space  of  time. 

The  effect  is  wonderful.  The  audience  sees  the 
world  revolve  in  a  few  minutes,  exhibiting  the  great 
globe,  with  every  sea,  river,  and  mountain  faith- 
fully portrayed.  At  the  proper  time  night  falls  on 
the  world,  and  the  day  dawns  in  due  course,  when 
the  revolving  globe  comes  back  to  the  light  of  the 
sun.  Every  detail  is  shown  on  the  screen  with 
wonderful  fidelity. 


Oliu  Culturi  Onrat  £„*/»,  land  of  Stmthln* 

It  is  only  within  comparatively  recent  years  that 
the  true  value  of  the  olive  in  California  has  come 
to  be  appreciated.  Trees  planted  a  century  ago 
had  long  suffered  neglect.  The  beauty  and  profits 
of  olive  culture  had  not  yet  been  demonstrated  to 
the  new  colonists.  Then  came  a  change.  Capital 
awoke  to  the  fact  that  in  this  climate  could  be  raised 
a  fruit  superior  in  size  and  flavor  to  the  Italian  im- 
portations. Care  of  the  grand  old  trees — many  of 
them  a  century  old  and  still  bearing — began  to 
take  the  place  of  neglect;  new  olive  plantations 
sprang  up;  the  industry  assumed  a  definite  busi- 
ness aspect ;  until  to-day  the  growth  of  the  olive  on 
the  Pacific  slope  is  of  enough  importance  to  cause 
the  European  producers  grave  apprehension. 

Italy  produces  annually  70,000,000  gallons  of 
olive  oil ;  the  market  value  of  this  oil  in  Italy  is  not 
less  than  $120,000,000,  and  that  means  more  money 
than  the  value  of  all  the  wheat  exports  of  the 
United  States  in  1883,  and  twice  the  value  of  the 
wheat  exports  of  1888. 

In  Southern  California  there  arc  lands  enough, 
without  interrupting  other  crops,  to  equal  this  out- 
put of  olive  oil,  and  if  the  colonists  would  set  about 
olive  planting  with  the  zeat  that  has  attended  their 


orange  and  raisin  planting,  they  could  in  twenty 
years  produce  as  much  olive  oil  as  Italy.  And  they 
will. 

The  demand  for  pure  olive  oil  is  increasing,  and 
the  consumption  of  the  California  product  will  be- 
come greater  when  the  American  people  are  edu- 
cated up  to  the  fact  that  every  bottle  of  alleged  olive 
oil  imported  to  this  country  is  adulterated  from  45 
to  95  per  cent.  France  and  Italy  have  no  laws  reg- 
ulating the  sale  of  "imitation  olive  oil,"  and  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country  have  long  been  imposed  upon 
by  the  cotton-seed  and  lard  brands  of  commerce. 
Some  time  ago  the  Department  of  Agriculture  at 
Washington  made  a  test  of  sixty-six  samples  of  im- 
ported "olive  oil"  with  the  following  result :  Found 
to  be  pure,  none ;  one  contained  no  olive  oil ;  and 
not  a  single  sample  contained  over  four  per  cent, 
of  olive  oil. 

Pure  olive  oil  and  ripe  olives  pickled  are  most 
wholesome  and  palatable  articles  of  food.  Those 
whose  chief  experience  of  the  olive  is  the  large  im- 
ported berry,  pickled  green  and  fit  only  to  be  used 
as  a  condiment,  know  little  of  the  value  of  the  ripe 
olive  as  food,  nutritious  as  meat  and  always  de- 
licious. Often  the  Spanish  and  Italian  peasants 
make  a  regular  meal  of  a  handful  of  dried  olives 
and  a  piece  of  bread — and  an  excellent  meal  it  is. 
For  medicinal  purposes  pure  olive  oil  is  now  found 
to  be  superior  to  cod-liver  oil,  being  af  the  same 
time  palatable  and  free  from  subsequent  nauseating 
effects.  To  quote  an  eminent  physician:  "It  re- 
constructs the  tissues  undergoing  waste,  and  by  its 
nutritious  or  food-like  properties,  sustains  without 
unnatural  stimulation,  and  repairs  without  disturb- 
ance to  the  vital  forces." 

Consul  Hathaway  states  that  lately  an  olive  tree 
was  carelessly  destroyed  in  the  vicinity  of  Nice, 
which  had  a  positive  record  of  five  centuries,  and 
measured  thirty-six  feet  in  circumference. 

Professor  Aloi  informs  us  that  the  production  of 
the  largest  olive  trees  of  Sicily  sometimes  reaches 
264  gallons  yearly ;  the  trunk  of  one  of  those  trees 
measured  26  feet  and  4  inches  in  circumference  at 
5  feet,  9  inches  from  the  ground. 

Five  hundred  olive  trees  were  planted  at  San 
Fernando  Mission  in  California  about  the  year 
1800.  There  are  now  left  450.  In  1881  the  trees 
were  severely  pruned,  the  branches  being  entirely 
lopped  off  and  made  into  firewood.  They  com- 
menced bearing  again  the  second  year  after  being 
pruned,  and  the  crop  gradually  increased  so  that  it 
now  amounts  to  upwards  of  eighteen  tons  annually. 
According  to  tradition,  gigantic  olive  trees  yet  seen 
around  Tivoli  were  already  old  when  Romulus 
traced  with  a  plow  the  wall  of  Rome.  Since  then, 
mighty  rulers,  powerful  empires,  have  arisen  and 
disappeared.  But  the  old  olives,  untouched  by 
vandal  invaders,  respected  by  the  hurricanes  of 
thirty  centuries,  are  there,  covering  nearly  an  acre 
of  ground  each,  vigorous  and  productive  as  in  the 
days  of  Christ. 

The  average  life  of  the  tree,  however,  is  believed 
to  be  250  years — which  is  long  enough.  Production 
increases  until  the  age  of  40  or  50  years.  It  remains 
then  about  the  same  from  year  to  year,  if  properly 
managed,  with  a  perceptible  improvement  in  the 
oil. 
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homologous  to  the  "fat  body"  often  found  in 
insects. 

Now  directing  attention  to  the  cause  of  the  light 
we  are  met  by  two  very  significant  discoveries, 
first,  that  carbonic  acid  extinguishes  the  light,  and, 
second,  that  oxygen  intensifies  it.  These  facts,  in 
conjunction  with  the  known  distribution  of  air  tubes 
in  the  photogenic  body,  point  very  strongly  to  the 
theory  that  the  light  is  the  result  of  some  form  of 
slow  combustion,  while  the  fatty  nature  of  the 
luminous  cells  indicates  the  probability  of  fat,  with 
some  form  of  free  phosphorus,  as  the  active  agent. 

It  may  be  added  that  as  regards  light-producing 
animals  in  general,  it  has  been  found  in  a  large 
number  of  them  that  the  luminous  organs  retain 
their  power  after  death,  and  even  after  desiccation 
and  subsequent  moistening.  There  would  there- 
fore seem  no  reason  to  adopt  the  theory  that  we 
have  here  to  deal  with  any  direct  transformation  of 
vital  into  radiant  energy.  The  most  probable  ex- 
planation of  the  phenomena,  at  least  in  the  firefly 
and  glow-worm,  is  that  it  is  the  result  of  slow  com- 
bustion. 

And  yet,  even  granting  this  is  the  cause  of  the 
light,  there  remains  still  to  be  explained  why  this 
form  of  slow  combustion  produces  these  extreme 
ultra-violet  rays  while  other  forms  of  combustion 
do  not.  There  is  some  underlying  mystery  of 
molecular  physics  here  well  worth  investigation. 


The  olive  can  be  grown  only  in  a  small  and  fa- 
vored portion  of  the  globe;  middle  and  Southern 
California,  and  (perhaps)  part  of  Arizona,  are  the 
only  points  in  the  United  States,  so  there  will  be  no 
danger  of  over-production.  Regarding  the  culture 
of  the  olive  from  the  mercenary  standpoint  there  is 
more  to  commend  it  to  the  investor  than  either  the 
orange  or  prune.  Trees  are  now  growing  in  Cali- 
fornia that  at  eight  years  old  produced  2,000  gal- 
lons of  olives  to  the  acre.  These  will  make  250  gal- 
lons of  oil,  which — at  say  $3  per  gallon,  means  an 
income  of  $750  per  acre.  The  net  income  from 
such  a  crop  would  be  not  less  than  $500  per  acre ; 
and  with  good  care  in  any  event  the  crop  is  large 
and  sure  from  year  to  year  for  a  century. 

It  is  a  fruit  that  when  made  into  oil  can  be  kept 
till  the  market  price  is  satisfactory.  It  can  be  kept 
ten  years  if  desired,  so  that  the  producer  is  not  at 
the  mercy  of  the  commission  man.  Ten  dollars' 
worth  of  oil  can  be  sent  to  market  as  cheaply  as  one 
dollar's  worth  of  oranges. 

r*»  light  •/  (*«  Firtfit,  0.  M .  Broomalt  UlmUfie  Amtrttait 

The  light  emitted  by  the  firefly  has  always  been 
an  object  of  interest  by  reason  of  the  small  amount 
of  energy  apparently  required  to  produce  it.  It  has 
been  one  of  the  dreams  of  the  scientific  man  to 
rival  this  light  in  efficiency,  even  if  no  practical  use 
followed.  In  this  connection  a  short  summary  of 
what  is  known  upon  the  subject  may  not  be  out  of 
place. 

The  first  inquiry  naturally  suggesting  itself  is  as 
to  the  character  of  this  light  as  compared  with  lighf 
from  other  sources.  It  has  been  found  that  the 
light  of  glow-worms  contains  photographic  rays 
which  will  pass  through  aluminum.  It  has  been 
found  that  the  rays  emitted  by  fireflies,  after  filtra- 
tion through  cardboard  or  through  copper  plates, 
will  act  photographically,  and  are  capable  of  reflec- 
tion and  probably  refraction  and  polarization.  This 
would  indicate  the  presence  of  rays  belonging  to 
the  extreme  ultra-violet  end  of  the  spectrum,  since 
it  is  known  that  these  extreme  ultra-violet  rays 
have  the  power  of  passing  through  bodies  opaque 
to  the  longer  wave  lengths  visible  to  the  eye.  If 
this  is  so,  they  arc  probably  the  same  as  the  invisi- 
ble rays  emitted  by  uranium  and  its  salts,  which 
have  the  power  of  passing  through  aluminum  and 
cardboard,  and  are  capable  of  reflection,  refraction 
and  polarization.  These  are  known  as  Becquerel's 
rays.  In  short,  therefore,  we  may  say  that  the  light 
of  the  firefly  contains  invisible  photographic  rays 
from  the  extreme  violet  end  of  the  spectrum,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  ordinary  light  rays. 

Turning  now  to  the  construction  of  the  light- 
producing  apparatus,  it  has  been  found  by  Max 
Schultze  that  this  organ  in  the  glow-worm  consists 
of  a  pale,  transparent,  superficial  layer,  which  gives 
off  the  light,  and  a  deep  opaque  layer,  whose  func- 
tion is  less  obvious.  The  Italian  firefly,  in  which 
both  male  and  female  are  luminous,  has  been  ex- 
amined by  Emery.  Here,  as  in  the  glow-worm,  the 
organ  was  found  to  consist  of  two  layers.  It  has 
also  been  found  that  the  ultimate  branches  of  the 
tracheae  or  air  tubes  arc  distributed  through  the 
photogenic  apparatus;  nerve  fibres  are  also  pres-  nt. 
The  luminous  organ  in  the  firefly  is  regarded  as 


An  0!4-Tlm»  tnOuUrt,  HwOtad  *.  Y.  £tttnl»t  Pott 

The  first  paper  collar  ever  put  on  sale  was  de- 
vised in  this  city  in  1854,  and  consisted  of  a  strip  of 
muslin,  with  paper  pasted  on  both  sides.  This  was 
a  standing  collar,  which  was  practically  the  only 
kind  worn  at  that  time.  It  was  used  chiefly  for 
stage  purposes,  although  some  were  bought  by 
men  who  were  not  actors.  The  inventor  and  intro- 
ducer was  the  late  Walter  Hunt,  who  afterward 
contested  the  priority  of  inventing  the  sewing  ma- 
chine with  Elias  Howe,  with  whom  he  had  been 
a  fellow-workman  as  a  machinist.  Friends  of  Hunt, 
by  the  way,  assert  that  he  made  a  sewing  machine 
long  before  such  a  thing  was  heard  of  outside  the 
circle  of  his  acquaintances,  to  a  group  of  whom  he 
exhibited  it  in  a  room  back  of  a  store  on  Broadway. 
One  of  the  number  remarked  to  him:  "If  this  ma- 
chine operates  as  you  say  it  will,  what  will  become 
of  the  thousands  of  poor  sewing-women?  They  will 
all  starve  to  death."  The  story  goes  that  Hunt  then 
picked  up  a  hammer,  with  which  he  had  been 
tightening  some  rivets,  and  exclaiming,  "I  will  not 
be  the  instrument  to  cause  that,"  smashed  the  ma- 
chine to  pieces.  It  was  early  in  the  civil  war,  in 
1862,  that  two  men  in  Boston,  named  Evans  and 
Gray,  interested  capital  in  their  project,  and  intro- 
duced a  turn-down  collar  made  of  plain  paper,  with 
stamping  on  the  outer  side  to  imitate  stitching.  The 
material  was  good  linen  paper,  almost  as  strong  as 
linen  itself.  Such  collars  were  sold  at  retail  for 
three  cents  apiece,  and  the  demand  for  them  grew 
and  spread  with  great  rapidity.  The  conditions  of 
the  times  were  most  favorable  for  such  an  innova- 
tion. As  a  result  of  the  war,  the  high  tariff  and  the 
premium  on  gold  made  linen  dear,  while  the  laun- 
dry facilities  in  all  parts  of  the  country  were  then 
as  nothing  compared  with  those  now  existing. 
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THE  FUTURE  OF  CUBA 

By  R.  T.  Hill. 


(The  extract*  which  follow  are  from  a  volume  entitled 
Cuba  and  Porto  Rico,  with  the  other  Islands  of  the  West 
Indies,  by  Robert  T.  Hill.  (The  Century  Co.)  The  volume 
has  been  the  outcome  of  many  years  of  exploration  and 
study  by  Mr.  Hill  as  a  member  of  the  United  States  Geolog- 
ical Survey.  Much  information  is  contained  in  the  book 
which  is  of  very  special  interest  now,  information  about  the 
industries  and  natural  resources  of  all  the  principal  islauds 
of  the  American  Mediterranean.) 

With  the  passing  of  the  Spanish  regime  in  Cuba, 
which  now  seems  assured,  one  is  naturally  inclined 
to  speculate  concerning  its  political  and  com- 
mercial future.  Under  the  solemn  declaration  of 
the  resolution  passed  by  both  bodies  of  our  Con- 
gress and  signed  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  this  country  stands  committed  to  assist  the 
Cubanos  in  establishing  an  independent  form  of 
government.  It  is  our  solemn  duty  to  fulfill  this 
obligation.  Back  of  it,  however,  is  a  strong  feeling, 
upon  the  part  of  Americans,  foreign  residents  of 
Cuba,  and  Cubanos,  that  the  ultimate  destiny  of 
this  island  will  be  absorption  into  the  American 
Union.  This  fate  has  been  predicted  by  every  in- 
telligent student  and  desired  and  prayed  for  by  the 
people  of  the  island  for  over  half  a  century.  That 
it  will  ultimately  be  brought  about  by  natural  and 
friendly  means  there  can  be  no  doubt. 

Whether  it  remains  an  independent  republic  or 
becomes  a  part  of  our  territory,  it  is  generally  be- 
lieved that  the  island  will  undergo  an  industrial  and 
commercial  renaissance,  which  will  afford  open- 
ings for  colonization  and  investment  by  the  Ameri- 
can people.  Accompanying  this  opinion  there  is 
a  demand  for  information  concerning  possibilities 
in  these  directions. 

There  are  two  important  facts  which  the  Ameri- 
can who  contemplates  invading  this  prospective 
field  should  bear  in  mind.  First,  that  Cuba  is  an 
old  and  settled  country,  in  which  the  land  and 
mineral  titles  are  largely  fixed,  and  that  it  offers  no 
opening  for  "booming,"  such  as  has  followed  the 
opening  up  of  new  and  unsettled  countries.  Real 
estate  holdings  might  no  doubt  be  cheaply  ac- 
quired from  the  impoverished  inhabitants,  but  the 
title  to  every  acre  of  Cuba  is  invested  in  some  in- 
dividual. There  are  no  large  bodies  of  valuable 
vacant  public  land. 

A  second  fact  to  be  remembered  is  that  while 
the  climate  in  Cuba  is  in  general  salubrious  and 
in  winter  delightful,  the  island  is  situated  within 
the  tropics,  and  Northern  races  cannot  be  estab- 
lished there,  except  at  the  sacrifice  of  many  lives. 
People  from  our  Southern  coastal  States,  who  have 
already  attained  a  certain  immunity  from  tropical 
diseases,  might  be  able  to  endure  permanent  resi- 
dence in  Cuba,  but  the  Northern  man  will  find  con- 
tinuous residence  upon  the  island  impossible  with- 
out physical  degeneration  and  risk  of  annihilation. 
Hence,  the  American  who  seeks  investment  in 
Cuba  should  have  sufficient  means  to  enable  him 
to  return  frequently  to  his  native  country,  in  order 
to  recuperate  from  the  effects  of  the  tropical 
climate. 


With  rehabilitation  of  Cuba  the  island  will  offer 
opportunities  to  four  lines  of  investment :  Agricul- 
tural opportunities  for  the  small  farmer;  fields  of 
investment  for  capitalists,  in  the  line  of  municipal 
and  public  improvements;  employment  for  labor; 
and  the  establishment  of  winter  homes  and  resorts 
for  the  leisure  classes. 

The  possibilities  in  the  lines  of  small  agriculture, 
such  as  dairying,  truck-gardening,  and  fruit-rais- 
ing, are  unlimited.  The  large  city,  plantation,  and 
industrial  populations  will  all  create  a  demand  for 
the  products  of  the  vegetable  garden ;  besides,  the 
island  has  considerable  opportunities  in  the  way  of 
supplying  these  to  the  Northern  United  States  in 
winter.  The  fruit  industry  is  bound  to  become  one 
of  the  most  important,  as  the  island  is  peculiarly 
adapted  for  the  growing  of  oranges,  lemons, 
bananas,  pineapples,  and  such  other  tropical  fruits 
as  find  a  large  consumption  in  this  country;  and 
this  industry,  when  stimulated  by  the  removal  of 
tariff  restrictions,  will  undoubtedly  attain  in  Cuba 
even  larger  proportions  than  recently  shown  in  the 
instances  of  Florida  and  the  Pacific  Coast.  The 
cultivation  of  coffee,  sugar  and  tobacco  will  also  be 
extended  and  improved  with  the  removal  of  the 
tariff  duties,  and  in  all  of  these  fields  there  is  room 
for  abundant  profit  and  pleasant  occupation. 

The  mountainous  eastern  end  of  Cuba  will  be 
the  field  of  most  profitable  fruit  and  coffee  culture. 
This  highly  favored  region  is  the  only  one,  outside 
the  Mediterranean  shore  between  Marseilles  and 
Genoa,  that  will  produce  lemons  equal  to  those 
grown  in  Sicily.  Properly  conducted,  the  lemon 
culture,  with  that  of  peaches  and  superb  nectarines, 
that  begin  ripening  in  May  (both  these  fruits  arc 
superior  to  the  same  kind  grown  in  Southern  Cali- 
fornia), would  become  a  great  source  of  wealth  to 
the  United  States.  Lemons  and  limes  are  more 
easily  grown  than  oranges,  and  as  the  area  of  their 
production  is  limited,  there  would  be  no  surer  agri- 
cultural road  to  fortune  than  their  cultivation 
presents.  The  eastern  end  of  Cuba  is  one  of  the 
finest  regions  for  coffee  culture  in  the  world,  par- 
ticularly that  portion  of  the  island  from  Santiago 
to  Guantanamo,  and  from  Cape  Mayci  to  Baracoa, 
over  on  the  northern  side.  If  Americans  ever 
possess  this  island,  its  ores,  fruits,  healthful  climate 
and  fine  mineral  springs  will  make  it  one  of  the 
richest  countries  in  the  world.  Oranges,  too,  grow 
without  cultivation  in  all  parts  of  the  island :  but 
no  pains  have  been  taken  by  selection  or  otherwise 
to  make  them  equal  to  the  product  of  Florida. 
Pineapples  are  grown  in  and  exported  from  West- 
tern  Cuba  and  the  Isle  of  Pines. 

There  is  a  tempting  opportunity  for  men  of  small 
means  to  settle  on  the  mountain  terraces,  and,  un- 
der the  most  genial  conditions  of  climate  all  the 
year  round,  to  make  a  fair  livelihood  out  of  their 
little  coffee  plantations.  To  the  class  of  settlers 
for  whom  our  Northern  climate  is  too  severe,  the 
chances  which  Cuba  offers  for  coffee  growing  can 
hardly  fail  to  be  peculiarly  attractive,  and  it  is  t  > 
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them  we  may  have  to  look  for  the  first  infusion  of 
the  best  qualities  of  the  American  among  a  com- 
munity somewhat  deficient  in  them. 

Dairying  and  cattle  raising  also  present  fair 
prospective  openings.  In  the  eastern  provinces  the 
cattle  industry,  owing  to  the  fertile  grazing  lands 
existing  there,  reaches  considerable  proportions, 
the  product  being  large  and  fine  animals  of  Span- 
ish stock.  There  is  also  some  horse  breeding  in 
all  parts  of  the  island,  the  characteristic  Cuban 
horse  being  a  stout  pony  descended  from  Andalu- 
sian  stock,  with  the  build  of  a  cob,  and  a  peculiar 
prancing  gait  which  is  said  to  render  it  an  excep- 
tionally easy  riding  animal.  There  is  always  a 
good  demand  for  horses,  mules  and  oxen. 

Large  capital  will  undoubtedly  be  devoted  to  re- 
opening the  sugar  plantations.  It  is  a  mistake  to 
assume  that  the  beet  sugar  bounties  of  continental 
Europe  must  render  unprofitable  the  growing  of 
the  sugar  cane  in  Cuba.  They  did  contribute  to  the 
ruin  of  most  of  the  non-resident  proprietors,  out 
of  the  savings  of  whose  stewards  and  superinten- 
dents the  modern  city  of  Barcelona — the  Liverpool 
of  the  Mediterranean — is  said  to  have  been  built. 
But  all  the  methods  of  sugar  production  practiced 
under  these  auspices  were  grossly  wasteful,  and 
even  under  the  conditions  which  existed  at  the  out- 
break of  the  latest  rebellion,  when  there  were  two 
successful  sugar  crops  of  over  a  million  tons,  there 
was  a  needless  waste.  Machinery  has  been  brought 
up  to  the  latest  standard,  and  the  transportation  of 
the  cane  to  the  mill  has  been  cheapened  by  the  con- 
struction of  narrow-gauge  railroads,  but  the  pro- 
cesses of  agriculture  are  still  capable  of  improve- 
ment. When  it  is  remembered  that  three-fourths 
of  the  cost  of  sugar  production  belongs  to  the  agri- 
cultural side,  and  only  one-fourth  to  the  mechanical 
side,  the  extent  of  the  opportunity  that  exists  for 
improvement  will  be  appreciated. 

Roughly  speaking,  there  is  an  average  of  two 
hundred  pounds  of  sugar  to  every  two  thousand 
pounds  of  cane.  Under  the  most  favorable  condi- 
tions there  may  be  three  hundred  pounds  of  sugar 
to  the  ton  of  cane.  But  if  this  attainable  maximum 
of  fifteen  per  cent,  of  sugar  could  be  increased,  as  it 
readily  might,  by  more  careful  cutting,  planting 
and  cultivating,  to  twenty  per  cent.,  there  would 
be  an  immediate  increase  of  thirty-three-  per  cent, 
in  the  yield,  with  little,  if  any,  increase  in  the  cost 
of  raising  and  harvesting. 

The  advantage  which  Cuba  possesses  over  all 
the  other  West  Indian  Islands  in  the  matter  of 
sugar  growing  has  already  been  alluded  to.  To  this 
should  be  added  the  notable  advantage  of  the  pos- 
session of  deep  harbors,  admitting  of  direct  ship- 
ment without  lighterage,  and  a  consequent  saving 
in  freight,  representing  an  appreciable  percentage 
of  profit.  That  an  increased  production  of  sugar 
would  add  to  the  wealth  of  Cuba  and  the  purchas- 
ing capacity  of  its  people  is  sufficiently  plain.  Con- 
sidering, however,  that  sugar  growing  is  a  branch 
of  agriculture  best  conducted  on  a  large  scale  by 
men  of  capital,  employing  generally  low-priced 
labor,  the  regeneration  of  the  island  can  hardly  be 
looked  for  from  this  source. 

The  chief  opening  for  American  energies  will  be 
found  in  the  line  of  public  improvements.  Rail- 


ways must  be  constructed,  cities  improved,  water- 
works and  sewerage  systems  established,  harbors 
dredged,  and  a  thousand  and  one  public  works  un- 
dertaken which  Spain  has  long  neglected,  and 
which  are  necessary  to  the  large  population  which 
the  island  already  possesses.  Concerning  the 
prospects  in  these  directions,  we  can  present  them 
no  better  than  by  summarizing  the  opinions  re- 
cently expressed  by  Mr.  W.  B.  Scaife,  an  American 
engineer  who  has  had  long  acquaintance  with  the 
island,  and  who  "has  entire  faith  in  an  ultimate 
bright  future  for  Spain  and  Cuba,  when  some 
Western  light  shall  shine  through  the  present 
darkness,  and  the  people  have  half  a  chance  to  edu- 
cate their  children  and  take  some  real  part  in  the 
government  of  their  country." 

The  various  directions  in  which  industrial  and 
engineering  works  may  be  carried  out  may  be  gen- 
erally stated  to  be  the  same  as  those  which  present 
themselves  in  any  new  country,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  Cuba  is  the  oldest  settlement  in  America.  The 
opportunity  for  the  building  of  common  roads  is 
larger,  and  in  most  places  there  is  an  abundance  of 
stone  for  the  purpose.  The  roads  cross  rivers,  etc., 
by  fords,  which  are  impassable  soon  after  the  rains 
set  in,  and,  although  the  streams  are  neither  large 
nor  very  numerous,  the  necessity  for  bridges  is 
great.  A  glance  at  the  map  will  show  that  the 
great  bulk  of  the  island  to  the  east  of  Santa  Gara 
is  yet  untouched.  Part  of  the  region  is  still  unex- 
plored. In  the  cultivation  of  the  cane,  both  in  the 
preparing  of  the  land  and  in  the  planting  and  har- 
vesting, there  is  a  crying  need  of  machinery.  The 
planting  of  the  cane  is  nearly  all  done  by  hand. 
There  are  a  few  cane-planting  machines,  but  little 
is  known  about  them.  The  weeding  is  done  by 
hand  in  the  majority  of  instances,  and  finally  the 
harvesting  is  done  with  a  knife;  and  a  laborious 
business  it  is.  It  takes  five  hundred  men  per  day 
to  cut  the  cane  alone  on  a  large  estate,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  loading,  and  teaming  to  the  railroad 
tracks ;  and  the  man  who  can  successfully  solve  the 
problem  of  a  cane-harvester  has  a  large  field  to 
work  in. 

The  supplying  of  the  sugar  houses  with  new  ma- 
chinery has  been  an  enormous  business  in  the  last 
decade.  It  has  been  in  the  hands  of  the  Scotch, 
French,  and  American  machine  houses  mostly,  as 
the  German  and  other  continental  houses  have 
fought  shy  of  the  long  credits  demanded,  the  insuf- 
ficient security,  and  the  general  lack  of  faith  in 
Cuban  business  affairs.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  much  new  business  in  this  direction  must 
spring  up  with  the  settlement  of  the  present 
troubles,  and  it  will  doubtless  gain  in  security  with 
time. 

No  electric  roads  exist  in  Cuba  at  the  present 
time,  but  their  immediate  institution  may  be  looked 
for.  It  is  a  singular  fact  that  the  travel  on  the  vari- 
ous coasting  steamers,  on  the  vessels  running  up 
the  small  rivers,  on  the  railroads,  and  on  the  few 
'busses  that  run  to  the  suburbs  of  the  larger  towns, 
is  very  much  larger  than  one  would  expect  from 
the  apparent  nature  of  the  people  and  their  means. 
The  writer  has  constantly  been  surprised  at  the 
overcrowding  of  these  means  of  travel,  and  under- 
stands, on  the  best  authority,  that  the  business  pays 
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handsomely.  The  rates  charged  are  usually  ex- 
orbitant. 

The  extension  and  improvement  of  steam  rail- 
ways, opening  up  the  country  and  giving  better 
service,  is  sure  to  be  a  very  paying  business  in  the 
future,  while  there  are  a  number  of  towns,  beside 
Havana,  in  which  electric  roads  could  be  run  to 
advantage. 

Municipal  improvements  will  also  give  much 
work  to  engineers.  First  among  these  is  the  drain- 
age of  the  towns.  The  sewers,  where  any  exist,  are 
horrible  things,  built  without  the  most  elementary 
knowledge,  in  which  the  congested  filth  of  years 
breeds  disease  and  vile  odors.  Means  of  flushing 
them  do  not  exist,  and  undoubtedly  the  dumping 
of  house-refuse  and  emptying  of  substitutes  for 
waterclosets  along  the  curbstone  are  less  danger- 
ous to  health  than  such  a  sewerage  system.  To 
this  abominable  condition  of  the  towns  may  be 
traced  the  prevalence  of  fevers,  small-pox  and  dys- 
entery. These  diseases  are  uncommon  on  the  iso- 
lated estates,  and  the  writer  firmly  believes  they 
may  be  almost  entirely  eliminated  from  the  island 
by  giving  attention  in  the  towns  to  the  ordinary 
rules  of  sanitation. 

Another  and  equally  important  need  in  Cuban 
towns  is  water.  Havana  is  pretty  well  supplied,  but 
in  most  other  towns  there  is  very  little  or  none  be- 
sides the  rainwater  stored,  during  the  wet  season, 
in  great  stone  cisterns  beneath  the  houses.  It  is 
not  that  the  people  in  general  do  not  fully  appre- 
ciate the  necessity  and  luxury  of  water,  but  that 
the  executive  power  is  lacking.  Taxes  are  raised 
for  this  purpose,  and  special  taxes  are  sometimes 
levied  to  build  new  works,  or  for  coal  to  keep  the 
pump  going;  but  (and  this  may  serve  as  an  in- 
stance of  many  transactions)  the  money  is  calmly 
banked  to  the  credit  of  the  officials,  or  the  coal  is 
bought  and  resold  for  their  benefit.  Water  is  lack- 
ing in  the  towns  during  the  dry  season,  and  might 
easily  be  had.  Excellent  springs  abound  in  most 
places,  and  small  rivers  of  good  water  are  fairly 
common. 

Connected  with  the  cities  and  towns  may  be 
cited  harbor  improvements.  Cuba  is  the  land  of 
fine  harbors.  Havana,  Matanzas,  Santiago,  Guan- 
tanamo,  Cicnfuegos,  and  many  other  less  impor- 
tant spots  have  splendid  harbors,  and,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Matanzas,  which  is  wide  at  the  mouth, 
the  entrances  arc  so  narrow  that  inside  they  re- 
semble inland  lakes  in  form  and  tranquillity.  But 
more  piers  and  wharves  for  seagoing  vessels  are 
much  needed. 

Much  loading  and  unloading  is  done  by  means 
of  lighters.  Money  is  collected  for  the  construction 
of  piers  and  the  dredging  of  approaches  to  them, 
but  no  work  is  done,  for  a  very  profitable  under- 
standing seems  to  exist  between  the  owners  of  the 
lighters  and  the  city  governments  on  these  points. 
Such  a  condition  of  things  cannot  continue  for  very 
long.  In  a  prosperous  season  Cuba  ships  a  million 
tons  of  sugar  alone,  and  surely,  under  a  half-en- 
lightened government,  this  were  worth  an  occa- 
sional pier. 

What  the  iron  and  copper  deposits  may  amount 
to  it  is  now  impossible  to  say.  but  that  both  exist 
in  paying  quantities  is  undoubted.   In  the  total  ab- 


sence of  any  official  reports  on  which  the  smallest 
reliance  can  be  placed,  the  prospecting  engineer 
must  attack  the  problem  of  Cuban  mining  from  the 
very  beginning.  All  one  can  say  at  present  is  that 
the  field  is  a  promising  one. 


In  another  part  of  the  volume  appears  the  following  re- 
garding the  main  industries  of  Cuba: 

Cuba,  in  times  of  peace,  produces  about  one 
million  tons  of  cane-sugar — more  than  twice  as 
much  as  Java,  the  next  largest  cane-sugar  country 
of  the  world,  and  more  than  five  times  as  much  as 
any  other  cane-sugar  country.  Among  the  beet- 
sugar  countries  it  is  surpassed  only  by  Germany, 
with  one  and  one-half  million  tons,  and  is  equaled 
only  by  one  other,  Austria.  Jt  must  be  regarded 
as  a  singular  state  of  affairs  that,  while  in  all  the 
other  West  Indian  Islands,  and,  in  fact,  in  nearly 
all  cane-sugar  countries,  the  industry  is  in  a  des- 
perate state,  warranting  special  commissioners  to 
inquire  into  its  illness  and  its  needs,  the  Cuban  in- 
dustry has  gone  ahead  and  prospered  under  a  gov- 
ernment which  pillaged  it  steadily,  and  in  spite  of 
outrageous  railroad  freights,  bad  shipping  facilities, 
the  heart-breaking  question  of  European  bounties, 
and  discrimination  to  its  detriment  by  American 
buyers.  The  reasons  why  it  has  prospered  are 
quite  clear.  First,  the  climate  and  soil  are  admir- 
ably adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  cane ;  secondly,  the 
Spaniards  and  Cubans  have  had  the  courage  to 
centralize  their  sugar-houses  and  go  at  the  business 
individually,  on  a  scale  uncqualed  in  any  other 
country  on  the  globe.  Old,  small  places  were  re- 
placed by  powerful  factories  equipped  with  the  best 
of  modern  machinery,  narrow-gauge  roads  were 
built  in  all  directions,  and,  in  short,  great  sums  were 
spent,  and  spent  well.  The  main  essentials  of  com- 
peting with  the  beet-sugar  countries  were  under- 
stood and  complied  with,  while  the  other  islands  are 
still  hesitating. 

The  machinery  used  in  the  manufacture  of  sugar 
on  a  large  estate  is  very  extensive.  A  large  central 
mill  will  grind  one  thousand  tons  of  cane  in  twen- 
ty-four hours,  or,  say,  one  hundred  thousand  tons 
in  a  season  of  one  hundred  days.  A  boiler  capacity 
of  twelve  to  fifteen  hundred  horse-power  is  neces- 
sary to  do  this,  nearly  all  of  which  power  is  used 
for  driving  the  various  pumps  and  engines,  the 
evaporation  being  performed  by  the  exhaust  steam. 
Such  an  establishment  is  worth  in  Cuba  about  half 
a  million  dollars,  and  its  annual  output  is  worth 
about  the  same  amount.  Three  or  four  locomotives 
and  about  one  hundred  cars  are  necessary  to  haul 
the  cane,  and  about  one  thousand  men  are  em- 
ployed in  the  field  and  the  works.  Besides,  one  to 
two  thousand  head  of  cattle  for  hauling  and  slaugh- 
tering are  needed.  There  are  many  such  estab- 
lishments in  Cuba,  and  there  is  room  for  more. 

Tobacco,  while  secondary  to  sugar,  is  far  more 
profitable  in  proportion  to  acreage.  This  product 
grows  well  in  all  parts  of  the  island,  but  the  chief 
seat  of  its  cultivation  is  along  the  southern  slopes 
of  the  Sierra  de  los  Organos,  in  Pinar  del  Rio— the 
famous  Vuelta  Abajo  region,  which  produces  the 
finest  article  in  the  world.  Good  tobaccos  are 
also  exported  from  Trinidad,  Cienfuegos,  and 
Santiago. 
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A  HORSE  TRADE  WITH  A  DEACON* 

By  Edward  Noyes  Westcott 


Mrs.  Bixbee  went  on  with  her  needlework,  with 
an  occasional  side  glance  at  her  brother,  who  was 
immersed  in  the  gospel  of  his  politics.  Twice  or 
thrice  she  opened  her  lips  as  if  to  address  him,  but 
apparently  some  restraining  thought  interposed. 
Finally,  the  impulse  to  utter  her  mind  culminated. 
"Dave,"  she  said,  "d'you  know  what  Deakin  Per- 
kins is  sayin'  about  ye?" 

David  opened  his  paper  so  as  to  hide  his  face,  and 
the  corners  of  his  mouth  twitched  as  he  asked  in 
return,  "Wa'al,  what's  the  deakin  sayin'  now?" 

"He's  sayin',"  she  replied,  in  a  voice  mixed  with 
indignation  and  apprehension,  "thet  you  sold  him  a 
balky  horse,  an'  he's  goin'  to  hev'  the  law  on  ye." 
David's  shoulders  shook  behind  the  sheltering  page, 
and  his  mouth  expanded  in  a  grin. 

"Wa'al,"  he  replied  after  a  moment,  lowering  the 
paper  and  looking  gravely  at  his  companion  over 
his  glasses,  "next  to  the  deakin's  religious  expe- 
rience, them  of  lawin'  an'  horse-tradin'  air  his 
strongest  p'ints,  an'  he  works  the  hull  on  'em  to 
once  sometimes." 

The  evasiveness  of  this  generality  was  not  lost  on 
Mrs.  Bixbee,  and  she  pressed  the  point  with,  "Did 
ye?   An'  will  he?" 

"Yes,  an'  no;  an'  mebbe,  an'  mebbe  not,"  was 
the  categorical  reply. 

"Wa'al,"  she  answered  with  a  snap,  "mebbe  you 
call  that  an  answer.  I  s'pose  if  you  don't  want  to 
let  on,  you  won't;  but  I  do  believe  you've  ben 
playin'  some  trick  on  the  deakin,  an'  won't  own  up. 
I  do  wish,"  she  added,  "that  if  you  hed  to  get  rid 
of  a  balky  horse  onto  somebody  you'd  hev  picked 
out  somebody  else." 

"When  you  got  a  balker  to  dispose  of,"  said 
David  gravely,  "you  can't  alwus  pick  an'  choose. 
Fust  come,  fust  served."  Then  he  went  on  more 
seriously:  "Now,  I'll  tell  ye.  Quite  a  while  ago; 
in  fact,  not  long  after  I  come  to  enjoy  the  priv'lidge 
of  the  deakin's  acquaintance,  we  had  a  deal.  I 
wasn't  jest  on  my  guard,  knowin'  him  to  be  a 
deakin,  an'  all  that,  an'  he  lied  to  me  so  splendid 
that  1  was  took  in,  clean  over  my  head.  He  done 
me  so  brown  I  was  burnt  in  places,  an'  you  c'd 
smell  smoke  'round  me  fcr  some  time." 

•  Was  it  a  horse?"  asked  Mrs.  Bixbee  gratu- 
itously. 

"Wa'al,"  David  replied,  "mebbe  it  had  ben  some 
time,  but  at  that  partie'lar  time  the  only  thing  to 
determine  that  fact  was  that  it  wa'n't  nothin'  else." 

"Wa'al,  I  declare!"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Bixbee,  won- 
dering not  more  at  the  deacon's  turpitude  than  at 
the  lapse  in  David's  acuteness,  of  which  she  had  an 
immense  opinion,  but  commenting  only  on  the 
former.   "I'm  'mazed  at  the  deakin." 

"Yes'm,"  said  David,  with  a  grin,  "I'm  quite  a 
liar  mvself  when  it  comes  right  down  to  the  hoss 
bus'nis';  but  the  deakin  c'n  give  me  both  bowers 
ev'ry  hand.  He  done  it  so  slick  that  I  had  to  laugh 
when  I  come  to  think  it  over;  an'  I  had  witnesses 
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to  the  hull  confab,  too,  that  he  didn't  know  of,  an' 
I  c'd 've  showed  him  up  in  great  shape  if  I'd  had  a 
mind  to." 

"Why  didn't  ye?"  said  Aunt  Polly,  whose  feel- 
ings about  the  deacon  were  undergoing  a  revulsion. 

"Wa'al,  to  tell  ye  the  truth,  I  was  so  completely 
skunked  that  I  hadn't  a  word  to  say.  I  got  rid  o' 
the  thing  fer  what  it  was  wuth  fer  hide  an'  taller, 
an'  'stid  of  squealin'  'round  the  way  you  say  he's 
doin',  like  a  stuck  pig,  I  kep'  my  tongue  between 
my  teeth  an'  laid  to  git  even  some  time." 

"You  ort  to've  hed  the  law  on  him,"  declared 
Mrs.  Bixbee,  now  fully  converted.  "The  old 
scamp  I" 

"Wa'al,"  was  the  reply,  "I  gen 'all  prefer  to  settle 
out  of  court,  an'  in  this  partie'lar  case,  while  I 
might  'a'  ben  willin' t'  admit  that  I  hed  ben  did  up, 
I  didn't  feel  much  like  swearin'  to  it.  1  reckoned 
the  time'd  come  when  mebbe  I'd  git  the  laugh  on 
the  deakin,  an'  it  did,  an'  we're  putty  well  settled 
now  in  full." 

"You  mean  this  last  pufformance?"  asked  Mrs. 
Bixbee.  "I  wish  you'd  quit  beatin'  about  the  bush, 
an'  tell  me  the  hull  story." 

"Wa'al,  it's  like  this,  then,  if  you  will  hev  it.  I 
was  over  to  Whiteboro  a  while  ago  on  a  little  mat- 
ter of  worldly  bus'nis,  an'  I  seen  a  couple  of  fellers 
halter-cxcrcisin'  a  hoss  in  the  tavern  yard.  I  stood 
'round  a  spell  watchin'  em,  an'  when  he  come  to  a 
standstill  I  went  an'  looked  him  over,  an'  I  liked 
his  looks  fust  rate. 

"  'Fer  sale?*  I  says. 

"  'Wa'al,'  says  the  chap  that  was  leadin'  him,  'I 
never  see  the  hoss  that  wa'n't  if  the  price  was  right.' 
"'Your'n?'  I  says. 

"  'Mine  an'  his'n,*  he  says,  noddin'  his  head  at  the 
other  feller. 
"  'What  ye  askin'  fer  him?'  I  says. 
"  'One-fifty,'  he  says. 

"I  looked  him  all  over  agin  putty  careful,  an' 
once  or  twice  I  kind  o'  shook  my  head's  if  I  didn't 
quite  like  what  I  seen,  an'  when  I  got  through  I 
sort  o'  half  turned  away  without  sayin'  anythin',  's 
if  I'd  seen  enough. 

"  'The'  ain't  a  scratch  ner  a  pimple  on  him,'  says 
the  feller,  kind  o'  resentin'  my  looks.  'He's  sound 
an'  kind,  an'II  stand  without  hitchin',  an'  a  lady  c'n 
drive  him's  well's  a  man.' 

"  'I  ain't  got  anythin'  agin  him.'  I  says,  'an' 
prob'ly  that's  all  true,  ev'ry  word  out ;  but  one- 
fifty's  a  consid'ablc  price  fer  a  hoss  these  days.  I 
hain't  no  pressin'  use  fer  another  hoss,  an',  in  fact,' 
I  says,  'I've  got  one  or  two  fcr  sale  myself.' 

"  "He's  wuth  two  hundred  jest  as  he  stands.'  the 
feller  says.  'He  hain't  had  no  trainin',  an'  he  c'n 
draw  two  men  in  a  road  wagin  better'n  fifty.' 

"Wa'al,  the  more  I  looked  at  him  the  better  I 
liked  him,  but  I  only  says,  'Jes'  so,  jes'  so.  he  may 
he  wuth  the  money,  but  jest  as  I'm  fixed  now  he 
ain't  wuth  it  to  me,  an'  I  hain't  got  that  much 
money  with  me  if  he  was,'  I  says.  The  other  feller 
hadn't  said  nothin'  up  to  that  time,  an'  he  broke  in 
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now.  'I  s'pose  you'd  take  him  fer  a  gift,  wouldn't 
ye?'  he  says,  kind  o'  sneerin'. 

"  'Wa'al.  yes,'  I  says,  "I  dunno  but  I  would  if 
you'd  throw  in  a  pound  of  tea  an'  a  halter.' 

"He  kind  o'  laughed  an'  says,  'Wa'al,  this  ain't 
no  gift  enterprise,  an'  I  guess  we  ain't  goin'  to 
trade,  but  I'd  like  to  know,'  he  says,  'jest  as  a  mat- 
ter of  curios'ty,  what  you'd  say  he  was  wuth  to  ye?' 

"  'Wa'al,'  I  says,  'I  come  over  this  mornin'  to  see 
a  feller  that  owed  me  a  trifle  o'  money.  Exceptin' 
*  of  some  loose  change,  what  he  paid  me's  all  I  got 

with  me,'  I  says,  takin'  out  my  wallet.  'That  wad's 
got  a  hundred  an'  twenty-five  into  it,  an'  if  you'd 
sooner  have  your  hoss  an'  halter  than  the  wad,'  I 
says,  'why,  I'll  bid  ye  good-day.' 

'■  'You're  offerin'  one-twenty-five  fer  the  hoss  an' 
halter?'  he  says. 

"  That's  what  I'm  doin','  I  says. 

"  'You've  made  a  trade,'  he  says,  puttin'  out  his 
hand  fer  the  money  an'  handin'  the  halter  over  to 
me." 

"An'  didn't  ye  suspicion  nuthin'  when  he  took  ye 
up  like  that?"  asked  Mrs.  Bixbee. 

"I  did  smell  woolen  some,"  said  David,  "but  I 
had  the  hoss  an'  they  had  the  money,  an'  as  fur's  I 
c'd  see,  the  critter  was  all  right.  Howsomever,  I 
says  to  'em :  'This  here's  all  right,  fur's  it's  gone, 
but  you've  talked  putty  strong  'bout  this  hoss.  I 
don't  know  who  you  fellers  be,  but  I  c'n  find  out/  I 
says.  Then  the  fust  feller  that  done  the  talkin'  'bout 
the  hoss  put  in  an'  says,  'The'  hain't  ben  one  word 
said  to  you  about  this  hoss  that  wan't  gospel  truth, 
not  one  word!'  An'  when  I  come  to  think  on't 
afterward,"  said  David,  with  a  half  laugh,  "it  mebbe 
wan't  gospel  truth,  but  it  was  good  enough  jury 
truth.  I  guess  this  ain't  over'n  above  intercstin'  to 
ye.  is  it?"  he  asked,  after  a  pause,  looking  doubt- 
fully at  his  sister. 

"Yes,  'tis,"  she  asserted.  "I'm  lookin'  forrered 
to  where  the  deakin'  comes  in,  but  you  jest  tell  it  in 
your  own  way." 

"Ill  git  there  all  in  good  time."  said  David,  "but 
some  of  the  point  of  the  story'll  be  lost  if  I  don't 
tell  ye  what  come  fust." 

"I  allow  to  stan'  it's  long's  you  can,"  she  said 
encouragingly,  "sccin'  what  work  I  had  gettin'  ye 
started.  Did  ye  find  out  anythin'  'bout  them 
fellers?" 

"I  ast  the  barn  man  if  he  knowed  who  they  was, 
an'  he  said  he  never  seen  'em  till  the  yestiddy  be- 
fore, an'  he  didn't  know  'em  f'm  Adam.  They 
come  along  with  a  couple  of  bosses,  one  drivin'  an' 
t'other  leadin' — the  one  I  bought.  I  ast  him  if  they 
knowed  who  I  was,  an'  he  said  one  on  'em  axt  him, 
an'  he  told  him.  The  feller  said  to  him,  scein'  me 
drive  up:  'That's  a  putty  likely-lookin'  hoss.  Who's 
drivin'  him?'  An'  he  says  to  the  feller,  'That's  Dave 
Harum,  f'm  over  to  Homcville.  He's  a  great  feller 
fer  hosses,'  he  says." 

"Dave,"  said  Mrs.  Bixbee,  "them  chaps  jest  laid 
fer  ye,  didn't  they?" 

"I  reckon  they  did,"  he  admitted;  "an'  they  was 
as  slick  a  pair  as  was  ever  drawed  to."  which  ex- 
pression was  lost  upon  his  sister.  David  rubbed  the 
fringe  of  yellowish-gray  hair  which  encircled  his 
bald  pate  for  a  moment. 

"Wa'al."  he  resumed,  "after  the  talk  with  the 


barn  man,  I  smelt  woolen  stronger'n  ever,  but  I 
didn't  say  nothin',  an'  had  the  mare  hitched  an' 
started  back.  Old  Jinny  drives  with  one  hand,  an' 
I  c'd  watch  the  new  one  all  right,  an'  as  we  come 
along  I  begun  to  think  I  wa'n't  stuck  after  all.  I 
never  see  a  hoss  travel  evener  an'  nicer,  an'  when 
we  come  to  a  good  level  place  I  sent  the  old  mare 
along  the  best  she  knew,  an'  the  new  one  never 
broke  his  gait,  an'  kep'  right  up  'ithout  'par'ntly 
half  tryin';  an'  Jinny  don't  take  most  folks'  dust, 
neither.  I  swan !  'fore  I  got  home  I  reckoned  I'd 
jest  as  good  as  made  seventy-five,  anyway." 

"Then  the'  wa'n't  nothin'  die  matter  with  him. 
after  all,"  commented  Mrs.  Bixbee  in  rather  a  dis- 
appointed tone. 

"The  meanest  thing  top  of  the  earth  was  the  mat- 
ter with  him,"  declared  David,  "but  I  didn't  find 
it  out  till  the  next  afternoon,  an'  then  I  found  it  out 
good.  I  hitched  him  to  the  open  buggy  an'  went 
'round  by  the  East  road,  'cause  that  ain't  so  much 
traveled.  He  went  along  all  right  till  we  got  a  mile 
or  so  out  of  the  village,  an'  then  I  slowed  him  down 

to  a  walk.   Wa'al,  sir,  scat  my  1    He  hadn't 

walked  more'n  a  rod  'fore  he  come  to  a  dead  stan'- 
still.  I  clucked  an'  git-app'd,  an'  finely  took  the 
gad  to  him  a  little ;  but  he  only  jest  kind  o'  humped 
up  a  little,  an'  stood  like  he'd  took  a  root." 

"Wa'al,  now !"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Bixbee. 

"Yes'm,"  said  David;  'T  was  stuck  in  ev'ry  sense 
of  the  word." 

"What  d'ye  do?" 

"Wa'al,  I  tried  all  the  tricks  I  knowed,  an'  1  could 
lead  him,  but  when  I  was  in  the  baggy  he  wouldn't 
stir  till  he  got  good  an'  ready ;  'n'  then  he'd  start  of 
his  own  accord  an'  go  on  a  spell,  an'  " 

"Did  he  keep  it  up?"  Mrs.  Bixbee  interrupted. 

"Wa'al,  I  s'd  say  he  did.  I  finely  got  home  with 
the  critter,  but  I  thought  one  time  I'd  either  hev 
to  lead  him  or  spend  the  night  on  the  East  road. 
He  balked  five  sep'rate  times,  varyin'  in  length,  an' 
it  was  dark  when  we  struck  the  barn." 

"I  should  hev  thought  you'd  a-wanted  to  kill 
him,"  said  Mrs.  Bixbee;  "an'  the  fellers  that  sold 
him  to  ye,  too." 

"The'  was  times,"  David  replied,  with  a  nod  of 
his  head,  "when  if  he'd  a  fell  down  dead  I  wouldn't 
hev  figgered  on  puttin'  a  band  on  my  hat;  but  it 
don't  never  pay  to  git  mad  with  a  hoss ;  an'  as  far's 
the  feller  I  bought  him  of,  when  I  remembered  how 
he  told  me  he'd  stand  without  hitchin',  I  swan!  I 
had  to  laugh.  I  did,  for  a  fact.  Stand  without 
hitchin' 1   He,  he.  he!" 

"I  guess  you  wouldn't  think  it  was  so  awful 
funny  if  you  hadn't  gone  and  stuck  that  horse  onto 
Deakin  Perkins,  an'  I  don't  see  how  you  done  it." 

"Mebbe  that  is  part  of  the  joke,"  David  allowed, 
"an'  I'll  tell  ye  th'  rest  on't.  Th'  next  day  I  hitched 
the  new  one  to  the  dem'crat  wagin  an'  put  in  a  lot 
of  straps  an'  rope,  an'  started  off  fer  the  East  road 
agin.  He  was  fust  rate  till  we  come  to  about  the 
place  were  we  had  the  fust  trouble,  an'  sure  enough 
he  balked  agin.  I  leaned  over  an'  hit  him  a  smart 
cut  on  the  off  shoulder,  but  he  only  humped  a  little, 
an'  never  lifted  a  foot.  Then  I  got  down  an'  I 
strapped  that  animal  so't  he  couldn't  move  nothin' 
but  his  head  an'  tail,  an'  got  back  into  the  buggy. 
Wa'al,  bomby,  it  may  'a'  ben  ten  minutes,  or  it  may 
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'a'  ben  more  or  less — it's  slow  work  settin'  still  be- 
hind a  balkin'  horse — he  was  ready  to  go  on  his 
own  account,  but  he  couldn't  budge.  He  kind  o' 
looked  around,  much  as  to  say,  'What  on  earth's 
the  matter?'  an'  then  he  tried  another  move,  an' 
then  another,  but  no  go.  Then  I  got  down  an'  took 
the  hopples  off  an'  then  climbed  back  into  the 
buggy,  an'  says  'Cluck'  to  him,  an'  off  he  stepped  as 
chipper  as  could  be,  an'  we  went  joggin'  along  all 
right  mcbbc  two  mile,  an'  when  I  slowed  up,  up  he 
come  agin.  I  gin  him  another  clip  in  the  same 
place  on  the  shoulder,  an'  I  got  down  an'  tied  him 
up  again,  an'  the  same  thing  happened  as  before, 
on'y  it  didn't  take  him  quite  so  long  to  make  up 
his  mind  about  startin',  an'  we  went  some  further 
without  a  hitch.  But  I  had  to  go  through  the  puf- 
formance  the  third  time  before  he  got  it  into  his 
head  that  if  he  didn't  go  when  I  wanted  he  couldn't 
go  when  he  wanted,  an'  that  didn't  suit  him;  an' 
when  he  felt  the  whip  on  the  shoulder  it  meant 
bus'nis." 

"Was  that  the  end  of  his  balkin?"  asked  Mrs. 
Bixbee. 

"I  had  to  give  him  one  more  go-round,"  said 
David,  "an'  after  that  I  didn't  have  no  more  trouble 
with  him.  He  showed  symptoms  at  times,  but  a 
touch  of  the  whip  on  the  shoulder  alwus  fetched 
him.  I  alwus  carried  them  straps,  though,  till  the 
last  two  or  three  times." 

"Waal,  what's  the  deakin  kickin'  about,  then?." 
asked  Aunt  Polly.  "You're  jest  sayin'  you  broke 
him  of  balkin'." 

"Wa'al,"  said  David  slowly,  "some  hosses  will 
balk  with  some  folks  an'  not  with  others.  You 
can't  most  alwus  gen'ally  tell." 

"Didn't  the  deakin  have  a  chance  to  try  him?" 

"He  had  all  the  chance  he  ast  fer,"  replied  David. 
"Fact  is.  he  done  most  of  the  sellin',  as  well's  the 
buyin',  himself." 

"How's  that?" 

"Wa'al,"  said  David,  "it  come  about  like  this: 
After  I'd  got  the  hoss  where  I  c'd  handle  him  I  be- 
gun to  think  I'd  had  some  int'restin'  an'  valu'ble 
experience,  an'  it  wan't  scarcely  fair  to  keep  it  all 
to  myself.  I  didn't  want  no  patent  on't,  an'  I  was 
willin'  to  let  some  other  feller  git  a  piece.  So  one 
mornin',  week  before  last — let's  see,  week  ago 
Tuesday  it  was,  an'  a  mighty  nice  mornin'  it  was, 
too — one  o'  them  days  that  kind  o'  lib'ral  up  your 
mind — I  allowed  to  hitch  an'  drive  up  past  the 
deakin's  an*  back,  an'  mebbe  git  somethin'  to 
strengthen  my  faith,  et  cetery,  in  case  I  run  acrost 
him.  Wa'al,  's  I  come  along  I  seen  the  deakin 
putterin'  'round,  an'  I  waved  my  hand  to  him  an' 
went  by  a-kitin'.  I  went  up  the  road  a  ways  an' 
killed  a  little  time,  an'  when  I  come  back  there  was 
the  deakin,  as  I  expected.  He  was  leanin'  over  the 
fence,  an'  as  I  jogged  up  he  hailed  me,  an'  I 
pulled  up. 

"  Mornin',  Mr.  Harum,'  he  says. 

"'Mornin'.  deakin,'  I  says.  "Mow  are  ye?  an' 
how's  Mis'  Perkins  these  days?' 

"'I'm  fair.'  he  says,  'fair  to  middlin';  but  Mis' 
Perkins  is  ailin'  some — as  usyul,'  he  says." 

"They  do  say."  put  in  Mrs.  Bixbee.  "thet  Mis' 
Perkins  don't  hev  much  of  a  time  herself." 

•Guess  she  hcz  all  the  time  the'  is."  answered 


David.  "Wa'al,"  he  went  on,  "we  passed  the  time 
o'  day,  an'  talked  a  spell  about  the  weather  an'  all 
that,  an'  finely  I  straightened  up  die  lines  as  if  I 
was  goin'  on,  an'  then  I  says :  'Oh,  by  the  way,'  I 
says,  T  jest  thought  on't.  I  heard  Dominie  White 
was  lookin'  fer  a  hoss  that'd  suit  him.'  *I  hain't 
heard,'  he  says ;  but  I  see  in  a  minute  he  had — an' 
it  really  was  a  fact — an'  I  says,  'I've  got  a  roan  colt 
risin'  five,  that  I  took  on  a  debt  a  spell  ago,  that 
I'll  sell  reasonable,  that's  as  likely  an'  nice  ev'rj 
way  a  young  hoss  as  ever  I  owned.  I  don't  need 
him,'  I  says,  'an'  didn't  want  to  take  him,  but  it 
was  that  or  nothin'  at  the  time,  an'  glad  to  git  it, 
an'  IH  sell  him  a  barg'in.  Now,  what  I  want  to  say 
to  you,  deakin,  is  this :  That  hoss'd  suit  the  dominie 
to  a  tee,  in  my  opinion,  but  the  dominie  won't  come 
to  me.  Now,  if  you  was  to  say  to  him — bein'  in 
his  church,  an'  all  thet,'  I  says,  'that  you  c'd  get  him 
the  right  kind  of  a  hoss,  he'd  believe  you,  an*  you 
an'  me'd  be  doin'  a  little  stroke  of  bus'nis,  an'  a 
favor  to  the  dominie  into  the  bargain.  The  domi- 
nie's well  off,'  I  says,  'an'  c'n  afford  to  drive  a  good 
hoss.' " 

"What  did  the  deakin  say?"  asked  Aunt  Polly,  as 
David  stopped  for  breath. 

"I  didn't  expect  him  to  jump  down  my  throat," 
he  answered ;  "but  I  seen  him  prick  up  his  ears,  an' 
all  the  time  I  was  talk  in'  I  noticed  him  lookin'  my 
hoss  over,  head  an'  foot.  'Now,  I  'member,'  he 
says,  hearin'  sunthin'  'bout  Mr.  White's  lookin'  fer 
a  hoss,  though  when  you  fust  spoke  on't  it  had 
slipped  my  mind.  Of  course,'  he  says,  'the'  ain't 
any  real  reason  why  Mr.  White  shouldn't  deal  with 
you  direct,  an'  yit  mebbe  I  could  do  more  with  him 
'n  you  could.  But,'  he  says,  T  wa'n't  cal'latin'  to 
go  t'  the  village  this  mornin',  an'  I  sent  my  hired 
man  off  with  my  drivin'  hoss.  Mebbe  I'll  drop 
'round  in  a  day  or  two,'  he  says,  'an'  look  at  the 
roan.' 

"  'You  mightn't  ketch  me,'  I  says,  'an'  I  want  to 
show  him  myself;  an'  morc'n  that,'  I  says,  Dug 
Robinson's  after  the  dominie.  I'll  tell  ye.'  I  says, 
'you  jest  git  in  'ith  me  an'  go  down  an'  look  at  him, 
an*  I'll  send  ye  back  or  drive  ye  back,  an'  if  you've 
got  anythin'  special  on  hand  you  needn't  be  gone 
three-quarters  of  an  hour,'  I  says." 

"He  come,  did  he?"  inquired  Mrs.  Bixbee. 

"He  done  so,"  said  David  sententiously.  "Jest 
as  I  knowed  he  would,  after  he'd  hem'd  an'  haw'd 
about  so  much,  an*  he  rode  a  mile  an'  a  half  livelier 
'n  he  done  in  a  good  while,  I  reckon.  He  had  to 
pull  that  old  broad-brim  of  his'n  down  to  his  ears, 
an' don't  you  forgit  it.  He.  he,  he,  he!  The  road 
was  jest  full  o'  hosses.  Wa'al,  we  drove  into  the 
yard,  an'  I  told  the  hired  man  to  unhitch  the  bay 
hoss  and  fetch  out  the  roan,  an'  while  he  was  bein' 
unhitched  the  deakin  stood  round  an'  never  took 
his  eyes  off'n  him.  an'  I  knowed  I  wouldn't  sell 
the  deakin  no  roan  hoss  that  day,  even  if  I  wanted 
to.  But  when  he  come  out  I  begun  to  crack  him 
up,  an'  I  talked  hoss  fer  all  I  was  wuth.  The 
deakin  looked  him  over  in  a  don't-care  kind*  of 
way,  an'  didn't  'parently  give  much  heed  to  what  I 
was  savin'.  Finely,  I  says,  'Wa'al,  what  do  you 
think  of  him?'  'Wa'al.'  he  says,  'he  seems  to  be  a 
likely  enough  critter,  but  I  don't  believe  he'd  suit 
Mr.  White— 'fraid  not,'  he  says.   'What  you  askin* 
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fer  him?'  he  says.  'One-fifty,'  I  says,  'an'  he's  a 
cheap  hoss  at  the  money ;'  but,"  added  the  speaker 
with  a  laugh,  "I  knowed  I  might's  well  of  said  a 
thousan'.  The  deakin  wa'n't  buyin'  no  roan  colts 
that  mornin'." 

"What  did  he  say?"  asked  Mrs.  Bixbee. 

"  'Wa'al,'  he  says,  'wa'al,  I  guess  you  ought  to 
•  git  that  much  fer  him,  but  I'm  'fraid  he  ain't  what 
Mr.  White  wants.'  An'  then,  'That's  quite  a  hoss 
we  come  down  with*'  he  says.  'Had  him  long?' 
'Jest  long  'nough  to  git  'quainted  with  him/  I  says. 
Mebbe  we  c'd  shade  the  price  a  little.'  'No,'  he 
says,  'I  guess  not.  I  don't  need  another  hoss  jest 
now.'  An'  then,  after  a  minute  he  says,  'Say,  mebbe 
the  bay  hoss  we  drove'd  come  nearer  the  mark  fer 
White,  if  he's  all  right.  Jest  as  soon  I'd  look  at 
him?*  he  says.  'Wa'al,  I  hain't  no  objections,  but 
I  guess  he's  more  of  a  hoss  than  the  dominie'd  care 
for,  but  I'll  go  an'  fetch  him  out,'  I  says.  So  I 
brought  him  out,  an'  the  deakin  looked  him  all 
over.  I  see  it  was  a  case  of  love  at  fust  sight,  as  the 
story-book  says.  'Looks  all  right,'  he  says,  'I'll 
tell  ye,'  I  says,  'what  the  feller  I  bought  him  of  told 
mc.'  'What's  that?'  says  the  deakin.  'He  said  to 
me,'  I  says,  "that  hoss  hain't  got  a  scratch  ner  a 
pimple  on  him.  He's  sound  an'  kind,  an'U  stand 
without  hitchin',  an'  a  lady  c'd  drive  him  as  well's 
a  man." ' 

"  "That's  what  he  said  to  me,'  I  says,  'an'  it's 
every  word  on't  true.  You've  seen  whether  or  not 
he  c'n  travel,'  I  says,  'an',  so  fur's  I've  seen,  he 
ain't  'fraid  of  nothin'.'  'D'ye  want  to  sell  him?'  the 
deakin  says.  Wa'al,'  I  says,  'I  ain't  offerin'  him 
fer  sale.  YouH  go  a  good  ways,'  I  says,  'fore  you'll 
strike  such  another;  but,  of  course,  he  ain't  the 
only  hoss  in  the  world,  an'  I  never  had  anythin'  in 
the  hoss  line  I  wouldn't  sell  at  some  price.'  'Wa'al,' 
he  says,  'what  d'ye  ask  fer  him?'  'Wa'al,'  I  says, 
'if  my  own  brother  was  to  ask  me  that  question  I'd 
say  to  him  two  hundred  dollars,  cash  down,  an'  I 
wouldn't  hold  the  offer  open  an  hour,'  I  says." 

"My !"  ejaculated  Aunt  Polly.  "Did  he  take  you 
up?" 

"  'That's  more'n  I  give  fer  a  hoss  'n  a  good 
while,'  he  says,  shakin'  his  head,  'an'  more'n  I  c'n 
afford,  I'm  'fraid.'  'All  right,'  I  says,  'I  c'n  afford 
to  keep  him ;'  but  I  knew  I  had  the  deakin  same  as 
the  woodchuck  had  Skip.  'Hitch  up  the  roan,'  I 
says  to  Mike,  'the  deakin  wants  to  be  took  up  to 
his  house.'  'Is  that  your  last  word?*  he  says.  'That's 
what  it  is,'  I  says.   'Two  hundred,  cash  down.'  " 

"Didn  t  ye  dast  to  trust  the  deakin?"  asked  Mrs. 
Bixbee. 

'  Polly,"  said  David,  "there's  a  number  of  holes 
in  a  ten-foot  ladder.  The  deakin  ain't  much  used  to 
payin'  the  other  feller's  price,"  he  said,  "an'  it  was 
like  pullin'  teeth;  but  he  wanted  that  hoss  more'n 
a  cow  wants  a  calf,  an'  after  a  little  more  squimmtd- 
gin'  he  hauled  out  his  wallet  an'  forked  over.  Mike 
come  out  with  the  roan,  an'  off  the  deakin  went, 
leadin'  the  bay  hoss." 

"I  don't  see,"  said  Mrs.  Bixbee,  looking  up  at 
her  brother,  'thct  after  all  the'  was  anythin'  you  said 
to  the  deakin  thet  he  could  ketch  holt  on." 

'  The'  wa'n't  nothin',"  he  replied.  "The  only 
thing  he  c'n  complain  about's  what  I  didn't  say  to 
him." 


"Hain't  he  said  anythin'  to  ye?"  Mrs.  Bixbee 
inquired 

"He,  he,  he,  he!    He  hain't  but  once,  an'  the' 
wa'n't  but  little  of  it  then." 
"How?" 

"Wa'al,  the  day  but  one  after  the  deakin  sold 
himself  to  Mr.  Stickin'-Plaster  I  had  an  arrant  three 
or  four  mile  or  so  up  past  his  place,  an'  when  I  was 
comin'  back,  along  'bout  four  or  half  past,  it  come 
on  to  rain  like  all  possessed.  1  had  my  old  umbrel' 
— though  it  didn't  hender  me  f'm  gettin'  more  or 
less  wet,  an'  I  sent  the  old  mare  along  fer  all  she 
knew.  As  I  come  along  to  within  a  mile  f'm  the 
deakin's  house  I  seen  somebody  i*  the  road,  an' 
when  I  come  up  closter  I  see  it  was  the  deakin  him- 
self, in  trouble,  an'  I  kind  o'  slowed  up  to  see  what 
was  goin'  on.  There  he  was,  settin'  all  humped  up 
with  his  ole  broad-brim  hat  slopin'  down  his  back, 
a-sheddin'  water  like  a  roof.  Then  I  seen  him  lean 
over  an'  larrup  the  hoss  with  the  ends  of  the  lines 
fer  all  he  was  wuth.  It  appeared  he  hadn't  no  whip, 
an'  it  wouldn't  done  him  no  good  if  he'd  had.  Wa'al, 
sir,  rain  or  no  rain,  I  jest  pulled  up  to  watch  him. 
He'd  larrup  a  spell,  an'  then  he'd  set  back ;  an'  then 
he'd  lean  over  an'  try  it  agin,  harder'n  ever.  Scat 

my  !   I  thought  I'd  die  a-laughin*.   I  couldn't 

hardly  cluck  to  the  mare  when  I  got  ready  to  move 
on.  I  drove  alongside  an'  pulled  up.  'Hullo, 
deakin,'  I  says,  'what's  the  matter?'  He  looked  up 
at  me,  an'  I  won't  say  he  was  the  maddest  man  I 
ever  see,  but  he  was  long  ways  the  maddest-lookin' 
man,  an'  he  shook  his  fist  at  me  jest  like  one  o'  the 
unregen'rit.  'Consarn  ye,  Dave  Haruml'  he  says, 
'I'll  hev  the  law  on  ye  fer  this.'  'What  fer?'  I  says. 
'I  didn't  make  it  come  on  to  rain,  did  I?'  I  says. 
'You  know  mighty  well  what  fer,'  he  says.  'You 
sold  mc  the  damned  beast,'  he  says,  'an'  he's  balked 
with  me  nine  times  this  afternoon,  an'  I'll  fix  ye  for 
V  he  says.  'Wa'al,  deakin,'  I  says,  'I'm  'fraid  the 
squire's  officell  be  shut  up  'fore  you  git  there,  but 
I'll  take  any  word  you'd  like  to  send.  You  know  I 
told  ye,'  I  says,  'that  he's  stand  'ithout  hitchin'.'  An' 
at  that  he  only  jest  kind  o'  choked  an'  sputtered. 
He  was  so  mad  he  couldn't  say  nothin',  an'  on  I 
drove,  an'  when  I  got  about  forty  rod  or  so  I  looked 
back,  an'  there  was  the  deakin  a-comin'  along  the 
road  with  as  much  of  his  shoulders  as  he  could  git 
under  his  hat  an'  leadin'  his  new  hoss.  He,  he,  he, 
he !  Oh,  my  stars  an'  garters  I  Say,  Polly,  it  paid 
me  fer  bein'  born  into  this  vale  o'  tears.  It  did,  I 
declare  for'tl"  Aunt  Polly  wiped  her  eyes  on  her 
apron. 

"But,  Dave,"  she  said,  "did  the  deakin  really  say 
that  word?" 

"Wa'al,"  he  replied,  "if  'twa'n't  that,  it  was  the 
puttiest  imitation  on't  that  ever  I  heard." 

"David,"  she  continued,  "don't  you  think  it  putty 
mean  to  badger  the  deakin  so't  he  swore,  an'  then 
laugh  about  it?  An'  I  s'pose  you've  told  the  story 
all  over." 

"Mis'  Bixbee,"  said  David  emphatically,  "if  I'd 
paid  good  money  to  sec  a  funny  show  I'd  be  a 
blamed  fool  if  I  didn't  laugh,  wouldn't  I?  That 
specticle  of  the  deakin  cost  me  consid'able,  but  it 
was  more'n  wuth  it.  But,"  he  added,  "I  guess  the 
way  the  thing  stands  now  I  ain't  so  much  out  on 
the  hull." 
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Like  all  speakers  of  the  unvarnished  truth,  Mr. 
Zangwill  finds  that  his  message  is  anything  but  ac- 
ceptable in  many  quarters.  To  say  nothing  of  the 
wounded  susceptibilities  of  dramatic  managers,  and 
of  the  men  who  fabricate  the  kind  of  play  that  the 
managers  want,  the  journeymen  who  write  "dra- 
matic criticism"  for  the  newspaper  press  are  quite 
comically  outraged  by  his  outspoken  remarks. 
Many  of  them  have  been  saying  much  the  same 
thing,  in  a  more  guarded  way,  all  along;  but  they 
profess  themselves  outraged  by  the  antics  of  this 
bull  in  the  china-shop  of  modern  vaudeville,  and 
cheap  farce,  and  tawdry  melodrama.  They  would 
roar  you  as  gently  as  any  sucking-dove,  but  they 
would  not  for  the  world  speak  the  plain  truth  in 
plain  words ;  and  as  for  the  scintillating  words  and 
keen  thrusts  that  flash  from  Mr.  Zangwill's  armory, 
they  are  wholly  incapable  of  forging  and  wielding 
the  needed  weapons.  Indeed,  the  lot  of  these  gentle- 
men who  write  about  the  nightly  happenings  of  the 
stage  is  no  pleasant  one.  They  have  to  deaden 
whatever  artistic  conscience  they  may  possess,  to 
invent  euphemistic  phrases  for  the  characterization 
of  bad  plays,  to  pretend  that  the  contemporary 
English  stage  is  interesting  when  they  know  in  their 
heart  of  hearts  that  it  is  not.  and,  above  all.  to 
simulate  a  virtuous  and  fiery  indignation  when 
some  dramatist  of  genius  traverses  the  petty  con- 
ventions of  an  artificial  seemlincss  and  probes  hu- 
man life  to  its  depths.  The  treatment  accorded  to 
Dr.  Ibsen  during  the  past  ten  years  by  nearly  all 
newspaper  critics  stands  in  everlasting  and  shame- 
ful evidence  of  their  shallow  incompetence  as  a 
tribe. 

We  are  glad,  then,  that  Mr.  Zangwill  has  stirred 
the  waters  in  which  these  criticasters  disport  them- 
selves, and  has  called  widespread  public  attention  to 
a  few  home  truths  concerning  plays  and  playgoers. 
He  has  said  nothing  new  about  the  subject — there  is 
nothing  new  to  say — but  he  has  placed  a  pretty  wit 
at  the  service  of  a  few  of  the  old  ideas,  and  some  of 
his  observations  are  pointed  enough  to  pierce  the 
utmost  thickness  of  the  Philistine  hide.  There  is 
penetrative  energy  in  such  phrases  as  the  following : 
"The  modern  receipt  for  a  successful  play  is  a  pay- 
ing compound  of  snivel,  drivel,  and  devil."  "The 
old  actors  arc  dead  and  buried,  but  the  plays  arc 
dead  and  printed.  You  can  buy  them  at  the  price  of 
eggs,  twenty-five  cents  a  dozen,  and  they  are  mostly 
bad."  "The  critic  no  more  represents  the  simple 
and  occasional  playgoer  than  a  congressman  repre- 
sents the  baby  he  kisses."  The  taste  of  these  say- 
ings is  dubious,  but  an  exhibition  of  bad  taste  is  no 
new  thing  to  Mr.  Zangwill's  readers.  Free  from 
this  reproach  are  such  acute  sayings  as  these : 
'Trving's  respect  for  Tennyson  is  unique  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  stage — and  of  Irving."  "Ibsen's  ink 
often  runs  in  the  veins  of  his  characters."  "The 
French  stage  has  never  lost  its  literary  tradition. 
We  have  legitimatized  its  children,  we  have  turned 
its  intrigues  into  flirtations ;  but  such  virtue  has  its 
own  reward."  The  lecture  from  which  these  ex- 
cerpts are  made  is  a  sort  of  Gatling  gun  of  epi- 


grams, and  its  deadly  fire  is  sustained  for  more  than 
an  hour  with  but  brief  pretermissions. 

The  essential  contention  of  this  censor  of  a  de- 
graded art  is  that  our  playmongers  are  apt  to  for- 
get that  it  is  a  form  of  art  with  which  they  are  con- 
cerned. When  we  think  what  the  drama  has  been 
as  a  factor  in  civilization,  when  we  recall  the  noble 
uses  to  which  the  stage  has  been  put  in  other  times 
and  lands,  when  we  reflect  upon  the  possibilities, 
for  instruction  and  edification,  of  the  play  which  is 
conceived  as  something  finer  than  a  means  of 
amusement,  we  cannot  but  view  with  contempt  the 
English  play  which  we  get  from  the  theatrical  syn- 
dicate and  the  "bad  shopkeepers"  of  Mr.  Zangwill's 
invective.  And  when  we  realize  that  the  drama  is 
still  treated  as  a  fine  art  in  France  and  Germany,  in 
Spain  and  Italy,  in  Russia  and  Scandinavia,  while 
in  the  English-speaking  countries  alone  it  has  fallen 
to  a  level  which  makes  meaningless  any  mention  of 
art  in  its  discussion,  we  may  well  bow  our  heads 
with  shame.  This  is  a  general  truth  of  which  there 
is  no  effective  denying,  for  the  occasional  manager 
of  high  ideals  and  the  occasional  play  of  literary 
quality  serve  only  to  emphasize  the  pass  to  which 
the  majority  of  plays  and  managers  have  come.  It 
is  no  more  than  the  simple  truth  to  say  that  our  au- 
diences do  not  want  ideas  in  their  plays :  they  want 
costumes,  and  tricks  of  stage-carpentry,  and  farcical 
situations;  they  arc  hugely  delighted  by  a  catchy 
song  or  an  utterly  irrelevant  dance ;  they  will  tol- 
erate sentiment  if  not  too  delicate,  and  even  passion 
if  its  origin  be  not  too  deep  within  the  soul;  but 
ideas  they  will  not  have  on  any  terms. 

Is  our  popular  artistic  standard  lower  in  matters 
pertaining  to  the  stage  than  it  is  in  matters  that  con- 
cern the  other  forms  of  art  endeavor?  Mr.  Zang- 
will thinks  that  it  is ;  but  we  arc  not  so  sure.  It  is 
popular  taste  in  "literature  that  makes  possible  the 
existence  of  the  class  of  newspapers  that  so  disgrace 
American  civilization.  Surely  the  stage,  at  its 
basest,  can  do  no  worse  than  that.  If  we  seem  to 
set  up  a  higher  standard  for  books  than  we  do  for 
plays,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  bad  play 
forces  itself  more  obtrusively  upon  public  attention 
than  the  bad  book.  People  view  the  former  in  pub- 
lic, as  it  were,  and  it  is  discussed  in  the  public  press ; 
whereas  the  latter  is  read  in  private,  and  the  critic 
usually  ignores  it  altogether.  Beneath  the  lowest 
stratum  of  books  that  are  thought  deserving  of 
mention  by  newspaper  reviewers,  there  is  a  still 
lower  stratum  that  makes  up  the  chief  reading  of 
countless  thousands  of  people,  as  far  as  they  read 
books  at  all.  But  the  theatres  that  provide  the  cor- 
responding forms  of  cheap  sentiment  and  vulgarity 
are  conspicuous  in  the  public  eye,  and  have  their 
place  in  the  daily  or  weekly  theatrical  summaries. 
We  doubt,  then  very  much  if  the  taste  of  the 
real  public  be  any  better  in  its  reading  than  in  its 
acting. 

W  hen  we  consider  music,  painting  and  sculpture, 
much  the  same  principles  hold  true.  As  in  litera- 
ture, so  in  the  case  of  these  arts,  we  can  never  learn 
what  the  masses  really  like,  because  we  cannot 
readily  catch  them  (as  we  can  at  a  theatre)  in  the  act 
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of  what  stands  to  them  for  zsthetic  contcmplatioa 
But  from  the  popularity  of  certain  forms  of  music, 
and  of  certain  forms  of  the  graphic  arts — forms  in 
which  imbecility  and  vulgarity  seek  to  outrival  each 
other — we  may  at  least  shrewdly  surmise  that  the 
taste  of  the  dear  public  is  here,  as  with  books  and 
plays,  in  almost  equally  evil  case. 

Vet  when  all  is  said,  one  important  consideration 
remains.  In  literature,  the  finest  forms  of  art  are 
accessible  to  everybody.  This  statement  is  also 
measurably  true  of  music,  and  painting  and  sculp- 
ture. One  can  to  a  considerable  extent  come  to  un- 
derstand the  ideals  of  these  arts  by  the  study  of  pho- 
tographs and  scores.  At  all  events,  the  large  cities 
afford  actual  examples  of  the  highest  achievements 
of  these  arts.  But  even  the  large  cities  rarely,  if 
ever,  afford  to  the  spectator  examples  of  what 
the  art  dramatic  at  its  highest  can  do.  They  may 
show  us  marvelous  stage-effects,  but  they  do  not 
show  us  sincerity  of  purpose  and  unity  of  artistic 
endeavor. 

In  this  respect,  it  is  true  that  in  England  and 
America  the  drama  stands  upon  a  lower  level  than 
the  other  arts.  We  can  alt  read  the  greatest  litera- 
ture at  home ;  we  can  often  hear  the  greatest  music 
perfectly  performed;  we  can  view  some  of  the 
greatest  works  of  painting  and  sculpture  in  the 
originals  and  all  of  them  in  trustworthy  reproduc- 
tion ;  but  we  cannot  witness  such  productions  of  the 
great  plays  as  are  to  be  witnessed  in  the  theatres  of 
the  European  continent.  Our  productions  may 
cost  a  great  deal  more,  and  be  more  dazzling  to 
most  of  the  senses,  but  they  do  not  make  art  their 
foremost  consideration,  and  they  justify  the  re- 
proach that  in  our  time  has  fallen  upon  the  English- 
speaking  stage. 

— —  —  j— 

Th*  "HM-Demn  "  Flddltr  *.  I.  Dt  *«ttf  Tht  iMtrnatiaaul 

During  the  log  cabin  era  of  the  Middle  West,  a 
matter  of  fifty  years  ago,  nearly  every  neighbor- 
hood had  its  fiddler.  The  young  people  generally, 
and  those  inclined  to  merrymaking  among  the  older 
ones,  regarded  him  with  favor,  and  took  special 
pains  to  make  him  feel  himself  an  honored  guest. 
The  more  substantial  element,  those  who  were  en- 
grossed in  clearing  away  the  immense  growth  of 
timber,  and  making  homes  for  themselves  and  their 
posterity,  merely  tolerated  him.  When  the  heat  of 
that  hardest,  longest  and  most  momentous  battle  of 
the  New  World  was  on,  the  battle  against  the 
forests,  those  who  were  fighting  it  in  earnest  looked 
upon  an  idler— with  some  reason,  too — as  almost  a 
criminal.  To  them  the  fiddler  was  at  best  what  the 
Scotch  call  a  "ne'er  do  weel,"  and  the  German 
"ein  nix  nutz,"  and  it  was  grudgingly  that  they 
conceded  him  the  privilege  of  remaining  in  the 
neighborhood. 

Both  the  fiddler  and  his  music  were  the  product 
of  pioneer  conditions,  and  flourished  best  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  the  frontier  line ;  and  now  that 
that  line  has  been  pushed  westward  into  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  they  will  not  again  be  met  with,  unless  some 
new  continent  be  discovered  for  another  generation 
of  Americans  to  conquer. 

The  "hoe-down"  fiddler  had  no  conception  of 
harmony,  but  was  full  to  the  very  ends  of  his  fingers 
and  toes  with  melody.   If  two  met  with  their  fiddles 


they  played  by  turns.  If  they  played  the  same  piece 
in  the  same  way,  which  seldom  happened,  they 
tuned  to  the  same  pitch  and  both  played  the  melody. 
Many  of  their  tunes  were  never  written.  The  manu- 
script of  their  most  familiar  pieces  would  have  been 
as  unintelligible  to  them  as  the  hieroglyphics  of 
buried  cities.  The  tunes  they  knew  they  learned 
from  hearing  another  play,  and  they  played  them 
over  and  over,  day  after  day,  and  year  after  year, 
until  they  became,  as  it  were,  a  part  of  their  very 
nature.  The  names  by  which  they  designated  their 
favorite  pieces  were  as  singular  as  the  pieces  them- 
selves, and  were  of  like  pioneer  origin.  Among 
them  were  Gray  Eagle,  Arkansas  Traveler,  Bear 
Dance,  Drunken  Indian,  Possum  Trot,  Natchez- 
under-the-hill,  and  Hell-up-the-Wabash. 

To  give  the  "hoc-down"  fiddler  a  musical  educa- 
tion would  have  been  to  make  a  new  creature  of 
him.  To  teach  him  the  music  of  science  and  art, 
and  lift  his  fiddle  from  his  abdomen  to  his  shoulder, 
would  have  stopped  forever  the  flow  of  that  quaint 
melody  of  which  he  was  in  a  certain  sense  master. 
The  two  classes  of  music  cannot  exist  together  in 
the  same  person. 

The  position  of  his  body  when  playing  was 
unique,  to  say  the  least  of  it.  He  could  not  play 
standing.  The  almost  universal  pioneer  seat,  the 
split  bottomed  chair,  suited  him.  When  his  fiddle 
was  in  tune,  a  matter  of  great  care  to  him,  and  he 
was  seated  ready  to  begin,  he  threw  his  right  leg 
over  his  left  one ;  rested  his  left  hand,  in  which  was 
the  neck  of  the  fiddle,  on  his  right  knee — the  body 
of  the  instrument  extending  upward  and  to  the 
right,  the  back  resting  against  the  right  side  of  the 
abdomen — turned  his  face  squarely  to  the  left,  and 
was  ready  for  all  night,  or  all  day,  as  might  be  re- 
quired. He  was  the  picture  of  contentment  while 
he  played.  If  he  had  any  cares,  they  floated  away 
on  the  melody  of  his  favorite  tunes,  and  did  not  re- 
turn until  the  playing  was  finished. 


Aubrtff  6tor4st*y  Ptnrhyn  Stunlama..  .,  r*#  foo*  t *0tr 

Perhaps  one  oi  his  most  peculiar  traits  was  his 
dread — I  was  going  to  say  terror — of  adverse  criti- 
cism. He  took  all  criticism  very  seriously,  and 
some  of  the  onslaughts  made  upon  him  almost 
broke  his  heart.  I  think,  had  some  of  the  critics 
known  the  pain  they  inflicted,  they  would  have  been 
more  kind.  I  remember  that  he  once  called  upon 
me  in  excellent  spirits.  He  had  published  some 
drawings  under  an  assumed  name  in  the  Yellow 
Book.  The  critics,  who  made  a  habit  of  ridiculing 
his  work,  had  vied  with  each  other  in  praise  of  these 
drawings,  venting  at  the  same  time  their  temper  on 
all  drawings  signed  "Aubrey  Beardsley  "  I  never, 
before  or  after,  saw  him  in  such  a  happy  frame  of 
mind.  His  boyish  ruse  had  been  successful,  and  a 
thorn  had  been  removed. 

He  had  two  predominant  ambitions — one  to  be  a 
romantic  poet,  the  other  to  be  a  painter.  The  early 
Italian  masters  were  his  iavorites ;  he  admitted  their 
influence  on  his  black-and-white  work.  He  stoutly 
denied  having  received  any  inspiration  from  the 
Japanese.  He  had  a  thorough  knowledge  of  Latin ; 
he  conversed  in  French  as  fluently  as  in  English — 
of  the  latter,  he  was  a  master.  A  dandy  always  ex- 
cited his  admiration;  he  was  fond  of  fine  clothes 
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himself,  and  usually  dressed  in  excellent  taste.  He 
was,  in  short,  excessively  cultured;  to  listen  to  his 
talk  was  as  great  a  pleasure  as  to  watch  his  graceful 
gestures  while  he  spoke;  his  vocabulary  was  well 
chosen,  his  manners  were  graceful  and  courtly, 
though,  perhaps,  somewhat  effeminate,  and  so 
marked  that  they  became  mannerisms. 


Tkt  Original  Cunn  Baltimtf  Htr14 

Before  the  play  was  put  on  the  boards  the  name 
of  Cyrano  de  Bergerac  was  unknown  to  the  ordi- 
nary reader;  in  fact,  was  unheard  of  except  among 
those  few  burrowing  scholars  who  revel  in  forgot- 
ten tombs,  delight  in  obscure  authors,  trace  things 
to  their  origins  and  experience  the  keenest  satisfac- 
tion in  showing  that  a  striking  work  of  genius  was 
not  really  original  with  the  man  who  was  supposed 
to  have  written  it,  but  was  either  a  plagiarism  out- 
right or  suggested  by  some  previous  work  of  which 
the  world  had  never  heard.  Yet  in  his  time  Cyrano 
was  a  notable  character,  and  made  more  of  a  sensa- 
tion during  his  thirty-five  years  of  life  than  millions 
of  other  men  in  the  allotted  three-score  and  ten.  He 
was  born  in  Paris  in  1619  and  died  in  1655,  so  that 
he  flashed  like  a  meteor  across  two  reigns~a  portion 
of  that  of  Louis  XIII.  and  the  first  few  years  of  La 
Grande  Monarque,  a  period  when  Paris  was  France, 
the  court  was  Paris,  and  when  the  court  was  in  all 
its  glory.  His  name  was  Savinien  de  Cyrano,  Ber- 
gerac being  an  afterthought,  suggested  by  his  pub- 
lisher. When  Cyrano's  first  book. was  ready  for  the 
press  he  and  the  publisher,  for  some  reason,  agreed 
that  the  name  of  the  author  was  unsatisfactory,  and 
according  to  one  historian  seemed  to  have  been  un- 
decided which  was  best,  "Savinien  de  Cyrano  Ber- 
gerac," "Bergerac  de  Cyrano"  or  "Cyrano  de  Ber- 
gerac," finally  settling  upon  the  last  as  being  the 
most  euphonious  of  the  three. 

From  his  earliest  years  Cyrano  manifested  that 
independence  of  mind,  that  fearlessness  of  thought 
and  action  which  made  him  famous  as  a  dare-devil 
in  the  city  where  military  desperadoes  were  to  be 
found  at  every  corner.  When  he  was  nine  years  old 
he  was  sent  to  a  country  cure  to  be  educated,  but 
ere  he  had  spent  twelve  months  in  the  house  of  the 
priest  the  boy  denounced  him  to  his  face  as  "an  ig- 
norant old  ass,"  and  left  his  house.  His  parents, 
worthy  but  apparently  commonplace  and  rather 
dull  people,  knew  not  what  to  do  with  a  boy  whose 
natural  depravity  showed  itself  at  such  a  tender  age 
by  cursing  a  dignitary  of  the  Church,  but  Cyrano 
himself  knew  what  he  wanted,  and  insisted  on  being 
sent  to  the  College  of  Beauvais.  Thither  he  went 
soon  to  find  a  sphere  of  action  more  to  his  taste  as 
a  Gascon  cadet  in  the  guards.  This  career  was 
opened  to  him  by  a  friend.  Lebret  by  name,  a  life- 
long intimate,  and  his  subsequent  biographer,  who 
was  destined  by  his  parents  for  the  priesthood,  but 
as  a  curious  preparation  ere  his  ecclesiastical  studies 
commenced,  was  placed  in  the  guards  to  serve  a 
term  as  a  soldier. 

Scarcely  nineteen  years  old  when  he  entered  the 
cadets,  he  was  even  at  this  early  day  separated  from 
other  men  by  a  natural  deformity  as  conspicuous 
as  the  distortion  of  a  member,  a  nose  of  monstrous 
size  and  painful  redness,  the  latter  peculiarity  ap- 
parently being  the  result  of  hereditary  scrofula  or 
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some  other  taint  of  the  blood.  Its  shape,  accord- 
ing to  the  best  of  testimony  of  the  five  extant  por- 
traits of  the  hero,  was  a  pronounced  Roman  of 
prodigious  size,  and  not  the  commonplace,  fat  at  the 
top  and  thick  at  the  bottom  nose  worn  by  Coquelin 
and  Mansfield.  Cyrano's  nose  was  his  weak  point ; 
he  was  ashamed  of  it,  and  so  sensitive  was  he  that 
when  he  swaggered  along  the  public  streets  and 
promenades  of  the  gay  capital  or  strutted  into  a 
cafe  or  wine  shop  a  smile  provoked  by  the  "outre 
forerunner"  of  his  countenance  instantly  attracted 
his  attention,  and  was  succeeded  by  an  offer  of  his 
card.  The  time  he  spent  in  the  guards  was  his 
"sturm  und  drang"  period,  for  during  this  time  oc- 
curred most  of  the  dare-devil  exploits  accredited  to 
him  in  his  biography,  and  the  anecdotal  memoirs  of 
the  day. 

On  one  occasion,  when  in  attendance  at  the 
theatre,  he  became  offended  with  Montfleury,  the 
actor,  rose  in  the  audience,  ordered  him  to  leave  the 
stage  and  not  appear  again  in  public  for  a  month, 
and  strange  as  it  may  seem,  such  was  the  dread  in 
which  Cyrano  was  held,  such  his  known  reputation 
for  keeping  his  word,  that  his  command  in  this  in- 
stance was  obeyed.  The  incident  is  introduced  in 
the  play  much  as  it  occurred ;  the  objecting  au- 
dience and  the  offer  of  De  Bergerac  to  fight  the  en- 
tire house,  one  at  a  time  or  all  together,  just  as  they 
pleased,  being  rendered  by  Rostand  with  close 
fidelity  to  the  actual  occurrence  as  testified  to  by 
the  annals  of  the  time. 

The  Gascon  Cadets  took  part  in  two  campaigns 
while  Cyrano  was  among  their  number.  In  the  first, 
in  1639,  they  were  sent  to  Mouzon  to  oppose  the 
German  advance  into  France.  The  town  was  be- 
sieged, and,  during  a  sortie,  made  for  the  purpose  of 
breaking  down  a  portion  of  the  enemy's  works, 
Bergerac  was  struck  by  a  musket  ball  and  spent 
several  months  in  the  hospital.  He  recovered  in 
time  to  rejoin  his  company  at  the  siege  of  Arras  in 
1640,  and  in  a  melee  near  one  of  the  gates  he  re- 
ceived a  sword  wound  in  the  throat  which  termi- 
nated his  military  career.  He  was  then  only  twenty- 
one,  but  the  best  known  man  in  Paris  or  France, 
celebrated  not  only  for  his  daring,  but  also  as  a  wit, 
a  scholar,  a  writer. 

For  a  period  of  fourteen  years,  from  the  siege  of 
Arras  in  1640  to  his  death,  at  the  beginning  of  1655, 
Cyrano  devoted  himself  to  philosophy  and  letters, 
and  in  his  day  made  as  great  a  reputation  in  both  as 
he  formerly  had  done  with  his  sword.  A  queer 
story  is  told  by  a  writer  of  that  day  of  his  entrance 
into  the  philosophical  school  of  Gassendi.  Cyrano, 
determined  to  become  a  philosopher,  proceeded  to 
the  school  of  the  famous  lecturer  to  apply  for  en- 
rollment as  a  student. 

At  that  time  Gassendi's  clientele  was  com- 
posed almost  exclusively  of  men  of  character  and 
dignity,  noblemen  of  literary  tastes,  gentlemen  of 
culture  and  refinement,  clergymen  and  laymen  alike 
profiting  by  the  teaching  of  the  famous  scholar.  The 
news  that  the  young  desperado,  "he  of  the  flaming 
nose,"  was  about  to  apply  for  admission  created  lit- 
tle less  than  dismay  in  the  school,  and  the  clerical 
element,  not  appreciating  the  honor  of  his  presence, 
determined  to  keep  him  out,  and  upon  his  coming 
being  reported  placed  themselves  in  solid  phalanx 
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at  the  door  to  refuse  him  admission,  reckoning  upon 
their  profession  to  assure  their  personal  safety.  But 
they  did  not  know  Cyrano.  There  never  was  a  man 
better  able  to  make  up  his  mind  and  keep  it  made 
up  than  the  hero  of  the  nasal  organ.  When  he  came 
to  the  door,  finding  himself  rebuffed  by  the  clergy- 
men, he  simply  drew  his  sword  and  began  to  beat 
their  reverences'  heads  and  backs  with  the  fiat  of  the 
weapon,  at  the  same  time  thrusting  them  right  and 
left  out  of  his  way.  So  inauspicious  an  entrance 
into  a  school  of  philosophy  boded  ill  for  the  future 
peace  of  the  class,  but  once  installed  in  a  hearer's 
seat,  Cyrano  was  the  most  attentive  of  pupils,  and 
even  those  whom  he  had  found  himself  compelled 
to  thrash  in  order  to  force  an  entrance  soon  re- 
spected the  acuteness  of  his  intellect  and  the  clever- 
ness of  his  comments  on  the  subject-matter  of  the 
lecture. 

His  acuteness  in  writing  of  the  topics  of  his  time 
is  observable  in  his  Lettres  Diverses,  which,  under 
the  guise  of  epistles  to  personal  acquaintances  and 
friends,  contain  his  views  with  regard  to  many 
topics  of  interest  in  his  day.  They  deal  with  a  great 
variety  of  subjects,  running  the  gamut  from  the 
profundities  of  philosophy  to  the  trivialities  of  per- 
sonal news  and  gossip.  His  Letters  Amoreuses 
are  in  the  usual  exaggerated  manner  of  that  age ; 
making  most  exalted  professions  of  affection  for  the 
various  ladies  to  whom  they  were  supposed  to  be 
written;  they  bear  no  marks  of  sincerity,  for  true 
love  never  pauses  to  weigh  words  or  choose  ex- 
pressions. His  poems  are  mostly  satirical,  only  two 
being  of  amorous  character,  and  none  being  espe- 
cially distinguished  from  the  mass  of  similar  matter 
with  which  the  literary  Paris  of  that  day  was 
flooded. 

His  two  most  important  writings  are  "Histoire 
Comique,  ou  Voyage  dans  la  Lune"  and  "Histoire 
Comique  des  Etats  et  les  Empires  du  Soleil."  These 
fanciful  creations  are  imaginary  journeys  to  the 
moon  and  sun,  in  which  he  describes  the  appear- 
ance, manners  and  customs'  of  the  population,  and 
compares  their  institutions  to  those  with  which  the 
French  public  of  his  day  was  familiar.  Much  need- 
less speculation  has  been  indulged  in  with  regard  to 
the  significance  of  these  two  "jeux  d'esprit";  they 
are  satires  on  the  life,  society,  government  and  re- 
ligion of  his  time,  and  that  they  were  so  considered 
is  evident  from  the  fact  that  after  the  appearance  of 
the  first  editions  they  were  proscribed  by  the 
Church,  and  the  nobleman  under  whose  patronage 
they  were  published  withdrew  his  name  from  the 
dedication. 

M.  Rostand  does  not  seem  to  have  more  his- 
toric foundation  for  his  character  than  M.  Coquc- 
lin  has  for  the  vulgar  snout  with  which  he  dis- 
figures the  countenance  of  the  hero.  Bergerac  was, 
aside  from  his  nose,  a  man  of  good  features  and 
extremely  prepossessing  in  speech  and  manner. 
His  habits  were  neither  better  nor  worse  than  those 
of  other  young  men  of  the  capital ;  he  was  very  tem- 
perate in  the  use  of  wine,  and  was  very  rarely 
known,  even  when  in  the  guards,  to  be  under  the 
influence  of  alcoholic  stimulant.  In  a  literary  sense 
he  was  the  precursor  of  the  encyclopaedists,  for  no 
man  more  than  he  detested  shams,  whether  in 
Church,  State  or  society.    Rostand  has  presented 


him  as  a  marvel  of  self-abnegation,  but  there  is  no 
historic  basis  for  the  Cyrano  of  the  play.  The  drama 
is  a  grand  production,  recalling  the  great  days  of 
the  French  and  English  stage.  It  is  not  history,  but 
a  poet's  idea  of  what  history  should  have  been,  and, 
after  all,  the  poet  is  sometimes  truer  to  life  than  the 
historian. 


A  famous  Art  OatttrlHf  '«  laattrn  land* 

One  of  the  features  of  the  recent  coronation  cere- 
monies in  Holland  was  the  notable  Rembrandt  Ex- 
hibition at  Amsterdam.  Though  the  Low  Coun- 
tries are  by  no  means  wanting  in  other  great  names 
in  the  history  of  art,  it  is,  nevertheless,  Rembrandt's 
that  overshadows  all  others  and  has  carried  the  fame 
of  the  Netherlands  through  the  world.  He  was, 
without  doubt,  the  greatest  artistic  individuality  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  and  it  was  a  singularly 
happy  idea  to  signalize  the  accession  of  the  young 
queen  with  an  endeavor  to  bring  together  as  many 
as  possible  of  the  great  Hollander's  works,  and  ex- 
hibit them  to  the  people  who  glory  in  the  national 
heritage  of  his  name.  The  high  character  of  the 
commission  appointed  to  carry  out  the  project  in- 
sured its  success  from  the  start.  Royal,  noble, 
and  private  owners  of  Rembrandts  in  England, 
France,  Germany,  and  Holland  freely  contributed 
their  treasures,  with  the  result  that  the  exhibition 
proved  an  artistic  event  of  the  highest  interest  and 
value. 

The  main  hall  contained  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
four  paintings  and  two  hundred  selected  etchings. 
A  few  of  the  former,  having  only  recently  been  dis- 
covered, were  seen  by  the  public  for  the  first  time. 
Many  others,  because  of  the  unfavorable  conditions 
under  which  they  are  usually  seen,  appeared  like 
new  pictures  in  their  surroundings  at  the  exhibition, 
even  to  those  who  thought  they  knew  them  best. 
The  magnificent  Night  Watch,  one  of  the  artist's 
most  epoch-making  pieces,  had  the  honor  of  being 
enthroned  in  a  room  by  itself.  This  is  the  picture 
sometimes  called,  The  Sortie  of  the  Banning  Cock 
Militia  Company,  in  which  twenty-nine  life-sized 
civic  guards  are  depicted  issuing  pell-mell  from 
their  clubhouse.  An  eminent  French  critic  has 
lately  asserted  in  the  "Gazette  des  Beaux  Arts"  that 
it  was  the  first  time  the  picture  has  ever  been  shown 
in  a  light  by  which  it  could  be  properly  studied.  In 
its  old  place  in  the  Rijksmuseum  the  poorness  of  the 
light  quite  forbade  any  intelligent  study.  It  is  said 
that  realizing  this,  the  authorities  will  never  permit 
its  return  to  the  place  it  formerly  occupied. 

In  order  to  make  the  exhibit  as  inclusive  and 
complete  as  possible,  there  were  hung  around  the 
sides  of  the  room  heliogravures  of  all  works  not 
represented  by  originals.  These  reproductions 
were  taken  from  the  great  work  on  Rembrandt  that 
M.  Bode  is  preparing. 

The  exhibition  was  insured  for  $20,000,000,  and 
every  picture  was  returned  to  its  owner  in  perfect 
condition,  with  one  exception.  The  famous  Esther. 
Haman,  and  Ahasuerus,  loaned  by  King  Charles  of 
Roumania,  received  a  slight  rent.  It  was  skilfully 
repaired  by  an  expert  and  a  check  for  $2,000  sent  to 
the  king  in  compensation. 


*  A  new  literary  monthly  published  in  Hartford. 
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A  Ci>r/«r*  Orl,l*  $t.  Pa./  DUpa-tcx 

That  all  our  fairy  tales  and  nursery  jingles  have 
an  august  origin  somewhere  in  the  awful  past  is  a 
commonplace  of  folk-lore  information.  Jack  and 
Jill,  for  example,  who  went  up  the  hill  to  get  a  pail 
of  water,  are  found  to  consist  of  one  of  the  earliest 
popular  explanations  of  the  changing  phases  of 
the  spots  on  the  moon.  Cinderella  is  an  avatar  of 
Queen  Rhodupe  of  Egypt.  Beauty  and  the  Beast 
is  a  sun  myth,  and  so  on. 

But  very  few  people  may  be  aware  that  the 
House  That  Jack  Built,  as  said  and  sung  by  Eng- 
lish-speaking children  all  over  the  world,  is  but  one 
of  a  series  of  so-called  cumulative  verses  and 
stories  which  find  their  most  famous  counterpart  in 
an  ancient  parable  hymn  formerly  sung  by  the  Jews 
at  the  Passover  ceremonies.  In  this  hymn  the  prin- 
cipal events  in  Jewish  history  were  commemorated. 
The  hymn  is  found  in  Sepher  Haggadah,  fol.  23. 
Translated  from  the  original  Chaldean  it  reads  as 
follows : 

1—  A  kid.  a  kid  my  father  bought 
For  two  pieces  of  money, 

A  kid,  a  kid. 

2—  Then  came  the  cat  and  ate  the  kid 
That  my  father  bought 

For  two  pieces  of  money. 

A  kid,  a  kid. 

3—  Then  came  the  dog  and  bit  the  cat 
That  ate  the  kid 

That  my  father  bought 
For  two  pieces  of  money. 

A  kid.  a  kid. 

1 

4—  Then  came  the  staff  and  beat  the  dog 
That  bit  the  cat 

That  ate  the  kid 

That  my  father  bought 

For  two  pieces  of  money. 

A  kid.  a  kid. 

5—  Then  came  the  fire  and  burned  the  staff 
That  beat  the  dog 

That  bit  the  cat 

That  ate  the  kid 

That  my  father  bought 

For  two  pieces  of  money. 

A  kid,  a  kid. 

6—  -Then  came  the  water  and  quenched  the  fire 

That  burned  the  staff 

That  beat  the  dog 

That  bit  the  cat 

That  ate  the  kid 

That  my  father  bought 

For  two  pieces  of  money. 

A  kid.  a  kid. 

7—  Then  came  the  ox  and  drank  the  water 
That  quenched  the  fire 

That  burned  the  staff 

That  beat  the  dog 

That  bit  the  cat 

That  ate  the  kid 

That  my  father  bought 

For  two  pieces  of  money. 

A  kid,  a  kid. 


8 —  Then  came  the  butcher  and  slew  the  ox 
That  drank  the  water 

That  quenched  the  fire 
That  burned  the  staff 
That  beat  the  dog 
That  bit  the  cat 
That  ate  the  kid 
That  my  father  bought 
For  two  pieces  of  money. 

A  kid,  a  kid. 

9—  Then  came  the  angel  of  death  and  killed  the  butcher 
That  slew  the  ox 

That  drank  the  water 
That  quenched  the  fire 
That  burned  the  staff 
That  beat  the  dog 
That  bit  the  cat 
That  ate  the  kid 
That  my  father  bought 
For  two  pieces  of  money. 

A  kid.  a  kid. 

1 

10—  Then  came  the  Holy  One,  ble&cd  be  he! 
That  killed  the  angel  of  death 

That  killed  the  butcher 
That  slew  the  ox 
That  drank  the  water 
That  quenched  the  fire 
That  burned  the  staff 
That  beat  the  dog 
That  bit  the  cat 
That  ate  the  kid 
That  my  father  bought 
For  two  pieces  of  money. 

A  kid.  a  kid. 

The  famous  rabbi,  P.  N.  Lebrecht,  of  Lcipsic, 
published  the  following  interpretation  of  the  poem 
in  1731 : 

1.  The  kid,  which  was  one  of  the  pure  animals, 
denoted  the  Hebrews.  The  father  by  whom  it  was 
purchased  is  Jehovah,  who  represents  himself  as 
sustaining  this  relation  to  the  Hebrew  nation.  The 
two  pieces  of  money  signify  Moses  and  Aaron, 
through  whose  mediation  the  Hebrews  were 
brought  out  of  Egypt. 

2.  The  cat  denotes  the  Assyrians,  by  whom  the 
ten  tribes  were  carried  into  captivity. 

3.  The  dog  is  symbolical  of  the  Babylonians. 

4.  The  staff  signifies  the  Persians. 

5.  The  fire  indicates  the  Grecian  empire  under 
Alexander  the  Great. 

6.  The  water  betokens  the  Roman,  or  the  fourth 
of  the  great  monarchies  to  whose  dominion  the 
Jews  were  subjected. 

7.  The  ox  is  a  symbol  of  the  Saracens,  who  sub- 
dued Palestine  and  brought  it  under  the  Caliphate. 

8.  The  butcher  that  killed  the  ox  denotes  the 
Crusaders,  by  whom  the  Holy  Land  was  wrested 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  Saracens. 

9.  The  angel  of  death  signifies  the  Turkish  power 
by  which  the  land  of  Palestine  was  taken  from  the 
Franks,  and  to  whom  it  is  still  subject. 

10.  The  commencement  of  the  tenth  stanza  is 
designed  to  show  that  God  will  take  signal  ven- 
geance on  the  Turks,  immediately  after  whose  over- 
throw the  Jews  are  to  be  restored  to  their  own  land 
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and  live  under  the  government  of  their  long-ex- 
pected Messiah. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  most  Hebrew  scholars  that 
this  parabic  is  a  comparatively  modern  interpola- 
tion into  the  Talmud.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  highly 
probable  that  cumulative  rhymes  and  stories  were 
common  in  the  East  long  before  the  rabbins  first 
reduced  their  traditionary  lore  to  writing,  and 
loaded  it  with  their  own  fanciful  commentaries. 

The  House  That  Jack  Built  is  at  present  the  most 
famous  of  all  these  cumulative  verses.  But  there  is 
another  old-time  tale  of  the  same  sort  which  is  al- 
most as  popular  in  British  households,  though  little 
known  here,  which  is  a  much  closer  parallel  to  the 
Jewish  parable.  It  is  known  as  The  Old  Woman 
and  the  Cat. 

It  begins  by  describing  the  old  woman's  anxiety 
to  make  her  pig  jump  over  the  stile  in  order  that 
she  may  get  home  that  night.  She  appeals  to  the 
dog  to  bite  the  pig  that  he  may  make  it  jump  over 
the  stile,  and  when  he  refuses  she  appeals  to  the 
stick  to  beat  the  dog  that  it  may  bite  the  pig  and 
make  it  jump  over  the  stile,  and  so  proceeds  un- 
successfully from  one  animal  or  inanimate  object 
to  the  other,  until  at  last  the  haycock  agrees  with- 
out further  parley  to  yield  to  her  wishes.  Straight- 
way all  the  objects  in  the  cumulative  chain  are  set 
in  motion,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  final  paragraph : 

"As  soon  as  the  cow  had  eaten  the  hay  she  gave 
the  old  woman  milk  and  away  the  old  woman  went 
with  it  in  a  saucer  to  the  cat.  As  soon  as  the  cat 
had  lapped  up  the  milk  the  cat  began  to  kill  the  rat, 
the  rat  began  to  gnaw  the  rope,  the  rope  began  to 
hang  the  butcher,  the  butcher  began  to  kill  the  ox, 
the  ox  began  to  drink  the  water,  the  water  began 
to  quench  the  fire,  the  fire  began  to  burn  the  stick, 
the  stick  began  to  beat  the  dog,  the  dog  began  to 
bite  the  pig,  the  little  pig  in  a  fright  jumped  over 
the  stile,  and  so  the  old  woman  got  home  that 
night."   

Imptrlalltm  a*4  Htrallln  lemdiM  8p*eta1or 

One  of  the  last  verses  in  Mr.  Watson's  poem,  The 
Unknown  God,  reads  as  follows : 

Best  by  remembering  God,  say  some 

We  keep  our  high  imperial  lot  : 
Fortune,  I  fear,  hath  oftenest  come 

When  we  forgot — when  we  forgot 
A  lovelier  faith  their  happier  crown. 
But  history  laughs  and  weeps  it  down) 

Mr.  Watson,  in  fact,  challenges  the  notion,  re- 
gretfully, of  course,  that  "what  makes  a  nation 
great  and  keeps  it  so,"  and  what  adds  to  "our  high 
imperial  lot,"  is  the  fear  of  God  and  the  holding  His 
will  in  remembrance.  He  believes  that  history 
teaches  that  we  have  done  our  greatest  deeds,  not 
when  we  remembered  to  do  our  duty — i.  e.,  to  do 
the  will  of  God — but  when  we  forgot.  It  is  a  note 
of  pessimism  very  common  just  now.  A  hundred 
times  over  we  have  heard  it  in  connection  with 
South  Africa.  Wc  are  told  that  if  the  work  of  ac- 
quiring mighty  possessions  is  to  be  achieved,  it 
must  be  achieved  by  questionable  means.  "You 
cannot  obey  the  laws  of  morality  if  you  arc  to  add 
vast  provinces  to  the  Empire.  For  such  work  a 
certain  amount  of  unscrupulousness,  of  bad  faith, 
of  lying,  and  evildoing  is  absolutely  necessary.  The 


nation  must  tolerate  a  good  deal  of  blackguardism 
and  wickedness,  and  so  to  a  certain  extent  become 
a  party  to  it  if  it  is  to  have  a  high  imperial  lot.  Em- 
pires can  no  more  be  built  up  without  breaking  the 
laws  of  morality  than  an  omelette  can  be  made 
without  breaking  eggs."  So  runs  a  very  wide- 
spread belief — a  belief  which  makes  those  who  en- 
tertain it,  but  who  do  not  want  to  see  the  Devil  win, 
regard  the  Empire  as  an  unclean  thing  which  ought 
to  be  avoided  at  all  costs,  and  renders  the  cynically 
minded  and  those  naturally  inclined  to  follow 
Machiavelli's  teachings  "ten  times  more  atheists 
and  epicures  than  they  were  before."  There  is  no 
need  cither  for  this  reaction  into  "Little  England- 
ism"  on  the  ground  of  morality,  or  for  this  sublim- 
ation of  pessimism.  There  is  not  only  no  essential 
connection  between  misdoing  and  Empire,  between 
forgetting  our  duty  and  the  rearing  of  a  great  im- 
perial state,  but  a  positive  disseverance.  We  ven- 
ture to  assert  that  "our  high  imperial  lot"  has  never 
really  been  successfully  prosecuted  when  we  "for- 
got," but  only  when  wc  "remembered" — when,  that 
is,  the  nation  and  its  rulers  were  careful  to  put  be- 
fore them  a  high  ideal  of  duty  and  of  morality.  That 
this  is  so  can  be  shown  both  indirectly  and  directly. 
No  one  will  assert  that  the  Puritans,  whatever  else 
may  have  been  their  faults,  were  men  who  "forgot." 
According  to  their  lights,  and  to  the  light  of  their 
age,  they  put  before  themselves  the  ideal  of  duty. 
They,  at  any  rate,  had  no  materialistic  aims,  and 
pursued  no  cynical.  Machiavellian,  anti-moral,  or 
non-moral  policy.  Yet  our  empire  has  its  roots  in 
the  Puritan  spirit.  Dryden  wrote  of  Cromwell, 
"He  did  not  keep  us  prisoners  to  our  isle,"  and  it 
was  undoubtedly  during  the  Commonwealth  that 
we  first  began  to  realize  "our  high  imperial  lot." 
When  we  "forgot,"  and  forgot  so  abjectly  in  the 
sodden,  squalid  license  of  the  Restoration,  fortune, 
instead  of  smiling  on  us,  frowned  and  turned  away 
her  head.  It  was  in  that  period  of  forgetting  that 
the  flag  receded  from  Dunkirk  and  Tangier,  and 
that  the  Dutch  fleet  was  in  the  Thames.  It  is  curi- 
ous, too,  to  note  in  this  context  how  many  of  our 
most  successful  empire-builders  have  had  in  them  a 
touch  of  the  Puritan  spirit.  Except  that  the  public 
never  recognizes  the  names  of  Indian  soldiers  and 
statesmen,  one  might  mention  several  whose  char- 
acters and  ideals  were  strongly  like  those  of  the 
soldier-saints  of  the  Commonwealth.  If  we  trace 
our  history  onward  from  the  time  of  the  Restora- 
tion, we  shall  see  how  very  unsuccessful  in  the  car- 
rying out  of  "our  high  imperial  lot"  were  the  men 
who  had  been  nurtured  in  the  ideals  that  took  pos- 
session of  the  nation  after  the  overthrow  of  Puri- 
tanism. The  first  twenty-five  years  of  the  reign  of 
George  III.  was  one  of  the  most  materialized  and 
forgetful  periods  in  our  history,  an  epoch  when 
men's  minds  were  bent  upon  the  earth.  It  was  dur- 
ing that  period  that  we  lost  America.  The  great 
successes  of  the  latter  years  of  the  reign  were 
achieved  when  men  had  at  any  rate  begun  to  think 
of  something  beyond  their  material  needs  and  in- 
terests. By  1800  the  Wesleyan  movement  had  in- 
sensibly leavened  the  nation.  Its  effect  was  almost 
as  great  on  those  who  did  not  know  they  had  been 
affected  as  on  those  who  did.   Wilberforce,  again, 
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had  touched  the  heart  of  the  nation  on  the  issue  of 
the  slave  trade,  while  Adam  Smith's  teachings  had 
shown  men  that  even  in  what  was  apparently  the 
most  material  side  of  life,  freedom  and  justice  would 
triumph  over  blind  selfishness  and  oppression.  In 
a  word,  the  nation  had  become  alive  again  to  a 
sense  of  duty,  and  this  enabled  her  to  stand  the  aw- 
ful strain  of  the  great  war.   .   .  . 

We  fully  admit  that  there  are  great  difficulties  in 
interrogating  history  as  we  have  attempted  to  in- 
terrogate it.  If  we  try  to  look  at  the  matter  too 
much  in  detail  we  may  easily  be  puzzled  with  in- 
stances where  bad  faith  has  seemed  to  triumph,  and 
where  a  maintenance  of  a  high  standard  of  national 
duty  has  apparently  been  attended  with  failure.  It 
is  useless  to  attempt  to  decide  such  a  question  by 
too  minute  an  inquiry.  We  hold,  however,  that  a 
broad  and  general  survey  of  our  history  cannot  fail 
to  support  the  view  that  we  have  taken — namely, 
that  our  empire  rests  upon  a  moral,  and  not  a  non- 
moral,  base,  and  that  it  is  not  accurate  to  say  that 
fortune  has  oftenest  favored  us  when  we  forgot.  We 
believe  that  in  the  long  run  we  have  won  because 
we  remembered  our  duty  to  God  and  to  our  fellows, 
and  that  only  by  remembering  shall  we  keep  the 
gift  of  empire.  If  we  hold  it  for  selfish  ends  we  are 
doomed.  If  we  hold  it  as  a  trust  we  may  and  shall 
retain  it  till  the  trust  is  accomplished.  After  all, 
what  we  have  been  saying  is  little  more  than  an  ex- 
pansion of  Mr.  Kidd's  deduction  from  history.  His- 
tory, he  tells  us,  shows  that  nations  and  races  only 
succeed  when  they  have  put  before  themselves 
some  non-rational,  some  non-materialistic  ideal. 
The  ideal  of  duty  is,  in  the  scientific  sense,  the  least 
rational  of  ideals,  for  no  man  can  define  how  he 
knows  and  why  he  follows  the  "stern  daughter  of 
the  voice  of  God."  When,  then,  we  say  that  the  na- 
tion, if  it  is  to  survive,  must  not  forget  to  do  the  will 
of  God,  we  are  only  stating  a  truth  taught  by  his- 
tory. Doubtless,  strive  as  we  may,  we  shall  in  the 
future,  as  in  the  past,  fail  to  reach  our  ideal,  for  na- 
tions are  as  fallible  as  men.  That,  however,  matters 
little.  Honesty  in  intent,  not  success,  is  what  is  es- 
sential. What  is  wanted  to  keep  the  nation  sound 
is  to  preserve  it  from  the  belief  that  God  is  an  "un- 
known God,"  far  and  indifferent,  who  recks  not  of 
human  concerns  and  human  good  and  evil,  and 
that  it  matters  little  whether  we  do  or  do  not 
do  our  duty.  That  is  a  belief  which,  except  in  a 
few  mystically  minded  men,  kills  all  sense  of  duty, 
is  in  the  end  "what  ruins  kingdoms  and  lays  cities 
flat." 


Humor,  af  Cl.rleal  Lift  Corn*///  Magailn* 

I  remember  once  a  friend  of  mine,  who  was  about 
to  give  up  his  curacy,  preaching  two  sermons,  in 
which  he  happened  to  speak  fairly  plainly  on  one 
or  two  particular  failings  in  the  congregation.  The 
said  congregation,  however,  rather  took  exception 
to  this,  and  declared  that  the  vicar,  who  was  afraid, 
they  said,  to  speak  like  that  himself,  had  made  his 
curate  preach  on  these  subjects  because  he  was  go- 
ing away,  and  therefore  it  did  not  matter  what  he 
said. 

Sometimes,  however,  the  cap  fits.  I  once  hap- 
pened to  preach  the  same  sermon  twice  in  different 
churches  in  the  same   town.   The   subject  was 


scandal.  One  parishioner,  who  was  present  on  both 
occasions,  was  very  indignant :  "I  calls  it  too  bad," 
she  said  to  a  neighbor ;  "  'e  must  'ave  a  spite  agin 
me,  and  'ow  does  'e  know  what  I  says  to  my  neigh- 
burs;  besides,  what  'arm  is  it  if  I  do  like  a  bit  of 
gossip  now  and  agin?" 

Probably,  if  a  volume  of  "first  sermons"  were  to 
be  published,  it  would  contain  some  strange  mat- 
ter, and  have  perhaps  a  larger  sale  than  most  books 
of  that  nature.  One  such  sermon  I  heard  of  as 
having  been  preached  not  long  ago.  The  preacher 
had  been  ordained  at  the  Advent  Ordination,  and 
was  called  upon  to  preach  his  first  sermon  on  St. 
Stephen's  day.  He  naturally  enough  chose  the  his- 
tory of  the  first  martyrdom  as  his  subject,  and  in 
particular  St.  Stephen's  prayer  for  his  murderers. 
But  the  lesson  he  evolved  from  it  all  was  certainly 
peculiar.  "Brethren,"  he  said,  "this  prayer  of  St. 
Stephen,  alike  the  first  deacon  and  the  first  martyr, 
emphasizes  thus  early  in  the  history  of  the  Church 
the  difference  between  the  priest  and,  such  as  I  am, 
the  deacon.  For  St.  Stephen  prayed  for  his  mur- 
derers ;  he  was  only  a  deacon ;  had  he  been  a  priest 
he  would  have  absolved  them."  No  one  but  a  man 
writing  his  first  sermon  would  ever  have  thought 
of  such  an  application. 

The  commendation  which  one  sometimes  re- 
ceives at  the  hands  of  parishioners  is  often  very 
quaintly  expressed.  I  remember  once  being 
"locum  tenens"  during  my  holidays  in  a  small  coun- 
try parish  in  the  West  Country.  After  evensong  on 
my  last  Sunday  in  the  parish,  the  churchwarden, 
who  was  a  bricklayer,  was  evidently  desirous  of 
paying  me  a  compliment  on  my  departure.  "Well, 
sir,"  he  said,  "we  are  real  sorry  you're  going,  and 
us  shall  tell  the  vicar  as  'ow  you've  gived  every 
satisfaction."  I  shall  certainly  apply  to  my  church- 
warden friend  if  ever  I  have  to  look  out  for  a  fresh 
"situation." 

On  leaving  one  such  "situation,"  on  receipt  of 
my  first  piece  of  preferment,  I  obtained  another 
glimpse  of  the  view  taken  of  us.  A  few  days  after 
my  approaching  departure  became  known  I  hap- 
pened to  go  into  a  barber's  shop  in  the  town  to  get 
a  shave.  The  barber,  who  was  more  or  less  of  a 
churchman,  was  always  very  loquacious  and  was  an 
adept  at  suiting  his  conversation  to  the  man  upon 
whom  he  happened  to  be  operating.  He  generally 
seized  the  opportunity  offered  by  one's  helpless 
position  to  monotone  long  extracts  from  the  late 
Mr.  Spurgeon's  sermons,  excellent  no  doubt  in 
themselves,  but  irritating  to  listen  to  while  one's 
chin  was  being  duly  scraped.  He,  by  the  way,  paid 
me  a  great  compliment  once.  "That  was  some- 
thing like  a  sermon  you  gave  us  last  Sunday  night," 
he  said;  "I  have  not  often  read  better  even  in  the 
Christian  Herald."  However,  on  this  occasion  he 
was  full  of  my  leaving  the  parish.  In  answer  to  his 
kind  expressions  of  regret,  I  murmured  through 
my  teeth  (in  deadly  fear  of  being  sliced  by  my 
friend's  razor)  that  I  also  in  many  ways  regretted 
leaving.  "Well,"  he  said.  "1  always  says  to  my 
young  men,  if  you  get  a  chance  of  bettering  of 
yourselves,  never  you  mind  leaving  me  and  going 
to  another  shop."  It  seemed  to  throw  quite  a  new 
and  refreshing  light  on  ecclesiastical  changes. 
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Mailt  Faith  la  tha  B»n  Clmlra 

Have  faith  in  the  boy,  not  believing 

That  he  is  the  worst  of  his  kind. 
In  league  with  the  army  of  Satan, 

And  only  to  evil  inclined; 
But  daily  to  guide  and  control  him 

Your  wisdom  and  patience  employ, 
And  daily,  despite  disappointment 

And  sorrow,  have  faith  in  the  boy. 

Have  faith  to  believe  that  some  moment 

In  life's  strangely  checkered  career, 
Convicted,  subdued,  and  repentant, 

The  prodigal  son  will  appear; 
The  gold  in  his  nature  rejecting 

The  dark  and  debasing  alloy, 
Illuming  your  spirit  with  gladness, 

Because  you  have  faith  in  the  boy. 

Though  now  he  is  wayward  and  stubborn, 

And  keeps  himself  sadly  aloof 
From  those  who  are  anxious  and  fearful, 

And  ready  with  words  of  reproof, 
Have  faith  that  the  prayers  of  a  mother 

His  wandering  feet  will  a  it  est 
And  turn  him  away  from  his  follies 

To  weep  out  his  tears  on  her  breast. 

The  brook  that  goes  dashing  and  dancing 

We  may  not  divert  from  its  course. 
Until  the  wild,  turbulent  spirit 

Has  somewhat  expended  its  force; 
The  brook  is  the  life  of  the  river, 

And  if  we  the  future  might  scan. 
We'd  find  that  a  boisterous  boyhood 

Gave  vigor  and  life  to  the  man. 

Ah!  many  a  boy  has  been  driven 

Away  from  the  home  by  the  thought 
That  no  one  believed  in  his  goodness, 

Or  dreamed  of  the  battle  he  fought. 
So  if  you  would  help  him  to  conquer 

The  foes  that  arc  prone  to  annoy. 
Encourage  him  often  with  kindness, 

And  show  you  have  faith  in  the  boy. 
Have  faith  in  his  good  resolutions, 

Believe  that  at  last  he'll  prevail. 
Though  now  he's  forgetful  and  heedless. 

Though  day  after  day  he  may  fail, 
Your  doubts  and  suspicious  misgivings 

His  hope  and  his  courage  destroy; 
So,  if  you'd  secure  a  brave  manhood, 

'Tis  well  to  have  faith  in  the  boy. 

Wham  Papa-I  8M   4o*  Uaeola   I.  A.  W.  Ballatl; 

When  papa's  sick,  my  goodness  sakes! 
Such  awful,  awful  times  it  makes; 
He  speaks  in,  oh  I  such  lonesome  tones. 
And  gives  such  ghas'ly  kind  of  groans, 
And  rolls  his  eyes  and  holds  his  head. 
And  makes  ma  help  him  up  to  bed 
While  Sis  and  Bridget  run  to  heat. 
Hot-water  bags  to  warm  his  feet; 
And  I  must  get  the  doctor  quick— 
We  have  to  jump  when  papa's  sick. 

When  papa's  sick  ma  has  to  stand 

Right  side  the  bed  and  hold  his  hand. 

While  Sis  she  has  to  fan  an*  fan, 

For  he  says  he's  '  a  dyin'  man," 

And  wants  the  children  round  him  to 

Be  there  when  "sufferin"  pa  gets  through"; 

He  says  he  wants  to  say  good-bye 

And  kiss  us  all  and  then  he'll  die; 

Then  moans  and  says  his  "breathin's  thick"— 

It's  awful  sad  when  papa's  sick. 


When  papa's  sick  he  acts  that  way 

Until  he  hears  the  doctor  say: 

'  You've  only  got  a  cold,  you  know: 

You'll  be  all  right  n  a  day  or  so;" 

And  then— well,  say!  you  ought  to  see. 

He's  different  as  he  can  be. 

And  growls  and  swears  from  noon  to  night 

Just  'cause  his  dinner  ain't  cooked  right. 

And  all  he  does  is  fuss  and  kick — 

We're  all  used  up  when  papa's  sick. 

Mir  »a—  Mar,  Martom  Bradford  Imturaact  Critic 

My  papa's  all  dressed  up  to-day; 

He  never  looked  so  fine; 
I  thought  when  I  first  looked  at  him. 

My  papa  wasn't  mine. 

He's  got  a  beautiful  new  suit — 

The  old  one  was  so  old — 
It's  blue,  with  buttons,  oh,  so  bright. 

I  guess  they  must  be  gold. 

And  papa's  sort  o'  glad  and  sort 

O*  sad — I  wonder  why? 
And  every  time  she  looks  at  him 

It  makes  my  mamma  cry. 

Who's  Uncle  Sam?    My  papa  says 

That  he  belongs  to  him; 
But  papa's  joking,  'cause  he  knows 

My  uncle's  name  is  Jim. 

My  papa  just  belongs  to  me 

And  mamma.    And  I  guess 
The  folks  are  blind  who  cannot  see 

His  buttons,  marked  U.  S. 

U.  S.  spells  us.    He's  ours — and  yet 

My  mamma  can't  help  cry, 
And  papa  tries  to  smile  at  me 

And  can't— I  wonder  why? 

A  Laugh  la  Chorea  PltUhurg  Timti 

She  sat  on  the  sliding  cushion, 

The  dear,  wee  woman  of  four; 
Her  feet,  in  their  shiny  slippers. 

Hung  dangling  over  the  floor: 
She  meant  to  be  good;  she  had  promised. 

And  so,  with  her  big.  brown  eyes, 
She  stared  at  the  meeting-house  windows 

And  counted  the  crawling  flics. 

She  looked  far  up  at  the  preacher, 

But  she  thought  of  the  honey  bees 
Droning  away  at  the  blossoms 

That  whitened  the  cherry  trees. 
She  thought  of  a  broken  basket 

Where  curled  in  a  dusky  heap. 
Three  sleek,  round  puppies  with  fringy  ears 

Lay  snuggled  and  fast  asleep. 

Such  soft,  warm  bodies  to  cuddte. 

Such  queer  little  hearts  to  beat, 
Such  swift,  round  tongues  to  kiss, 

Such  sprawling,  cushiony  feet; 
She  could  feel  in  her  clasping  fingers 

The  touch  of  the  satiny  skin. 
And  a  cold,  wet  nose  exploring 

The  dimples  under  her  chin. 

Then  a  sudden  ripple  of  laughter 

Ran  over  the  parted  lips 
So  quick  that  she  could  not  catch  it 

With  her  rosy  finger  tips. 
The  people  whispered,  "Bless  the  child," 

As  each  one  waked  from  a  nap. 
But  the  dear,  wee  woman  hid  her  face 

For  sham/  in  her  mother's  lap 
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SAYINGS  OF  THE  CHILDREN* 


 Nurse — Tommy,  there's  some  jam  on  your 

cheek.  Tommy  (with  interest)— There  isn't  any 
worth  eating,  is  there? 

 A  little  four-year-old  occupied  an  upper 

berth  in  the  sleeping-car.  Awakening  once  in  the 
middle  of  the  night  his  mother  asked  him  if  he 
knew  where  he  was.  "Tourse  I  do,"  he  replied, 
"I'm  in  the  top  drawer." 

 Little  Georgie— Do  you  folks  ever  have 

family  prayers  before  breakfast?  Little  Albert- 
No;  wc  have  prayers  before  we  go  to  bed.  We 
ain't  afraid  in  the  daytime. 

 Willie  had  swallowed  a  penny,  and  his 

mother  was  in  a  state  of  much  alarm.  "Helen,"  she 
called  to  her  sister  in  the  next  room;  "send  for  a 
doctor,  Willie  has  swallowed  a  penny !"  The  terri- 
fied and  frightened  boy  looked  up  imploringly. 
•  No,  mamma."  he  interposed;  "send  for  the  minis- 
ter." "The  minister?"  asked  his  mother,  incredu- 
lously. "Did  you  say  the  minister?"  "Yes;  be- 
cause papa  says  our  minister  can  get  money  out  of 
anybody." 

 A  Boston  teacher  had  been  giving  a  familiar 

talk  on  zoology  to  a  class  of  ten-year-olds  in  a 
grammar  school.  To  test  their  intelligence  he  said, 
in  the  course  of  his  remarks :  "Who  can  tell  me  the 
highest  form  of  animal  life?"  A  little  girl  held  up 
her  hand.  •  Well.  Mary?"  "The  hy-ena,"  shouted 
Mary,  seriously,  but  triumphantly.  Repressing  a 
smile,  the  teacher  said:  "Is  it,  Mary?  Think  again. 
Is  a  hyena  the  very  highest?"  "Oh,  now  I  know," 
cried  Mary.   "It's  the  giraffe." 

 Little  four-year-old  Harry  was  not  feeling 

well,  and  his  father  suggested  that  he  might  be  tak- 
ing the  chickenpox,  then  prevalent.  Harry  went  to 
bed  laughing  at  the  idea,  but  early  next  morning  he 
came  downstairs  looking  very  serious,  and  said: 
"You're  right,  papa:  it  is  the  chickenpox;  I  found 
a  feather  in  the  bed." 

—Willie  (who  has  eaten  his  apple)— Mabel, 
let's  plav  Adam  and  Eve.  You  be  Eve  and  I'll  be 
Adam.  '  Mabel— All  right.  Well?  Willie— Now, 
you  tempt  me  to  eat  your  apple. 

 "How  many  zones  have  we,  Willie?"  asked 

(he  teacher  of  a  pupil  in  the  junior  class.  "Four," 
was  the  reply.  "Well,  then,  name  the  four,"  said 
the  teacher.  "The  frigerated.  the  horrid,  the  tem- 
perance and  the  intemperance,"  answered  the  little 
fellow. 

 "My  friends!"  exclaimed  the  eloquent  min- 
ister. -  were  the  average  man  to  turn  and  look  him- 
self squarely  in  the  eyes,  and  ask  himself  what  he 
really  needed  most,  what  would  be  the  first  reply 
suggested  to  his  mind?"  "A  rubber  neck !"  shouted 
the  precocious  urchin  in  the  rear  of  the  room ;  and, 
in  the  confusion  which  followed,  the  good  man  lost 
his  place  in  his  manuscript  and  began  over  again. 

 "Every  morning  on  the  way  to  school,"  said 

the  little  miss,  "the  boys  catch  me  and  kiss  me." 
"Why  don't  you  run  from  them?"  asked  her  father. 
"Because."  replied  the  small  edition  of  Eve,  "may- 
be they  wouldn't  chase  me." 


•Compiled  ironi  Contemporaries. 


 "Please  don't  wash  me  to-night,  mamma." 

"Why  not,  George?"  "Because  I've  been  playing 
with  Tommy  Osborn's  white  mice  and  I  want  to 
remember  it." 

 In   an    English   Sunday-school   the  lady 

teacher  was  impressing  upon  her  pupils  the  neces- 
sity of  being  entirely  devoted  to  God.  "It  won't  do, 
my  dear  boys,"  she  said,  "to  be  half-hearted  in  this 
service.  There  is  a  crown  of  glory  laid  up  for  every 
one  who  is  good  all  the  time;  but  do  you  suppose 
there  is  anything  for  a  boy  who  is  good  only  half 
the  time?"  There  was  a  pause  for  a  moment,  and 
then  a  big,  shock-headed  boy  drawled  out:  "It  do 
zeem  to  me,  missus,  that  theem  as  is  good  'arf  the 
time  ought  to  get  'arf  the  crown." 

 A  naughty  boy  one  day  evaded  punishment 

by  creeping  under  the  bed,  where  his  mother  could 
not  reach  him.  Shortly  after  his  father  came,  and, 
when  told  of  the  state  of  affairs,  crawled  on  his 
hands  and  knees  in  search  of  his  son  and  heir,  when, 
to  his  astonishment,  he  was  asked:  "Is  she  after 
you,  too,  father?" 

 Teacher  (to  new  girl) — Now,  Dolly,  I'll  give 

you  a  sum.  Supposing  that  your  father  owed  the 
butcher  fifteen  pounds,  eleven  shillings  and  two 
pence-half-penny ;  seven  pounds,  three  shillings  to 
the  bootmaker;  fourteen  pounds  and  ninepence  to 
the  milkman ;  and  thirty-one  pounds,  nineteen  shill- 
ings and  threepence,  three  farthings  to  the  coal 

merchant   Dolly  (confidently) — We  should 

move! 

 "Ellen,  has  George  come  home  from  school 

yet?"  called  Mrs.  Snaggs  to  her  servant.  "Yes, 
ma'am,"  came  back  the  answer.  "Where  is  he?" 
"I  haven't  seen  him."  "How  do  you  know,  then, 
that  he  is  at  home?"  "Because  the  cat's  a-hidin' 
under  the  dresser." 

 They  were  irreligious  people,  but  had  in- 
vited the  minister  to  tea.  Little  Tom  was  told  that 
he  must  be  careful  how  he  "acted  before  the  man 
of  God,"  and  that  his  "conversation  must  be  holy." 
All  went  well  until  they  sat  down  at  the  table.  The 
jelly  was  just  beyond  the  minister's  plate,  and  little 
Tom  wanted  some.  "Brudder  Brown,"  he  asked, 
"will  vou  please,  for  Jesus  Christ's  sake,  to  pass  the 
jelly?"   He  got  it. 

 "What  on  earth  are  you  doing  with  that  lit- 
tle watering  can,  Fred?"  "Sprinkling  the  baby's 
head  so's  his  hair'll  sprout." 

 One  must  not  be  surprised  that  children  ac- 
cept what  is  taught  them  literally.  A  little  boy  said 
to  his  mother  in  an  indignant  voice:  "I  can't  do  my 
sum,  I  can't ;  and  I  did  ask  God  to  help  me,  and 
He's  made  four  mistakes  already."  Another  in- 
stance: Little  Jack  had  teen  told  that  he  must 
count  one,  two,  three,  four,  etc.,  as  he  played  his 
exercise  on  the  piano.  He  came  running  to  his 
mother  one  day  with  a  very  red  face  and  sobbing 
angrily:  "I  did  count,"  he  said.  "I  counted  up  to 
three  thousand,  and  I  can't  get  any  tune  out  of  the 
old  thing  yet." 

 Son  of  the  House — It  was  bad  enough  when 

I  had  to  wear  father's  cut-down  trousers,  but  when 
it  comes  to  wearin'  mother's  I'm  a-goin'  to  kick ! 
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An  ImtlUmt  at  £1  Oni»  ,.L»Hlf»  Wnklg 

Just  below  the  stone*  fort  at  Caney,  sitting  in  the 
middle  of  the  pineapple  field,  I  came  upon  a  pitiful 
sight — a  soldier  sitting  on  the  ground,  holding  in 
his  lap  the  head  of  a  poor  fellow  who  was  literally 
shot  to  pieces.  One  bullet  had  gone  through  his 
head,  another  through  his  lungs  and  chest,  tearing 
a  horrible  hole,  from  which  the  blood  poured  at 
every  breath.  He  was  almost  dead,  and  every 
breath  sounded  like  the  noise  made  by  pouring 
liquid  from  a  bottle,  and  his  comrade  kept  the  flies 
from  his  face,  that  was  clotted  with  blood  and  dirt, 
and  waited.  Occasionally,  when  the  poor  fellow 
would  groan  a  bit  louder  than  usual,  the  friend 
would  change  the  dying  man's  position,  but  he 
held  him  as  still  as  he  could. 

"Don't  suppose  there's  a  surgeon  about?"  he  in- 
quired as  I  stopped. 

I  told  him  there  was  not  now,  but  would  be  later. 

"Well,"  he  remarked  quietly,  "don't  suppose 
they  could  help  him.   He's  'bout  gone,  I  reckon." 

The  breathing  became  weaker,  and  the  gurgling 
fainter  and  fainter  as  the  grayish  pallor  began  to 
show  through  the  sweat  and  dirt  and  blood,  and 
finally,  without  a  tremor,  breathing  ceased.  The 
soldier  held  his  burden  a  moment  until  he  saw  the 
end  had  come,  and  then  laid  his  handkerchief  over 
the  ghastly  face  and  gently  let  the  head  down  to 
the  ground,  and  slowly  got  up. 

"Know  him?"  I  asked. 

"My  brother  1"  he  calmly  said.  And  then  he 
filled  his  lungs  with  one  long,  deep  sigh  and  gazed 
off  to  the  hills  for  a  moment  with  a  far-away, 
thoughtful  look,  and  I  could  see  that  he  was  look- 
ing straight  into  some  home  and  wondering  what 
mother  would  think. 


When  the  famous  Huntley  collection  of  coins 
and  medals  was  sold  by  auction  last  year,  the  lead- 
ing papers  gave  a  brief  summary  each  morning  of 
the  highest  prices  that  the  previous  day  had  real- 
ized. But  should  any  inquiring  numismatist  look 
through  a  file  of  the  Times  to  refresh  his  memory 
on  the  present  value  of  a  Victoria  Cross,  his  search 
would  only  lead  to  wondering  disappointment.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  specimen  from  the  Huntley 
collection  was  knocked  down  at  so  insignificant  a 
price  that  it  was  never  included  in  any  report,  and 
when  the  covetous  heir  to  the  Huntley  estate,  in 
something  of  a  fume,  demanded  the  reason  of  its 
being  given  away,  he  was  curtly  informed  that  it 
was  sold  to  the  highest  bidder,  and  there  the  matter 
ended. 

The  fourth  and  last  day  of  the  Huntley  sale  was 
dragging  slowly  on.  The  incidents  of  the  bidding 
were  as  commonplace  and  unentertaining  to  most 
of  the  men  who  sat  half  wearily  round  the  baize- 
covered  table  and  looked  languidly  at  medal  after 
medal  as  they  were  to  the  auctioneer  himself.  The 
professional  raillery  which  had  marked  the  earlier 
hours  had  evaporated  long  ago.  It  was  three 
o'clock  and  a  hot  day  in  the  latter  half  of  July. 

The  score  or  so  of  buyers  was  as  varied  a  crowd 
as  any  event  could  well  bring  together.  Lord 


Wentlocke  was  a  well-known  collector,  who  never 
missed  an  important  sale;  next  to  him  sat  a  man 
without  cuffs  who  bought  all  the  most  expensive 
lots,  without  apparently  looking  at  them;  opposite 
was  a  Jew,  who  made  all  his  bids  by  furtive  winks, 
and  who  endeavored,  by  amusing  sallies,  to  distract 
his  competitors'  attention  at  critical  moments,  and 
between  him  and  the  British  Museum  representa- 
tive a  turbaned  Parsee,  buying  on  behalf  of  a  Cal- 
cutta art  gallery.  Two  schoolboys  had  strayed  in 
and  looked  on  silently,  or  compared  notes  of  ad- 
miration in  apprehensive  whispers. 

At  last  the  auctioneer  pulled  himself  together. 
"Surely  this  will  rouse  you.  gentlemen,  if  anything 
will,"  he  said.  "Lot  184,  a  Victoria  Cross,  pre- 
sented to  Private  Thomas  Young  for  conspicuous 
bravery  at  Magdala.  Purchased  by  Mr.  Huntley 
from  Messrs.  Link,  and  by  them  from  the  original 
holder.  What  shall  I  say?" 

It  seemed  that  the  National  collection  was  not  in 
want  of  a  specimen ;  Lord  Wentlocke  never  by  any 
chance  opened  the  bidding,  and  the  Jew  always 
waited  a  little  to  find  out  who  was  interested. 
Someone  else  started  with  ten  pounds,  and  in  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye  the  cross  had  advanced  to 
twenty,  and  then  hung  for  a  moment. 

It  was  then,  in  the  pause  marking  what  would 
probably  have  been  the  halfway  point,  that  the 
silence  was  broken  by  the  poorly-clad  woman  who 
had  sat,  nervous  and  unobserved,  near  the  door : 

"Oh,  sir,"  she  cried  in  a  voice  that  was  half  a 
sob,  "I  don't  understand,  but  I  could  only  save  two 
pounds,  and — and  I  am  his  mother." 

There  have  been  many  scenes  of  psychological 
suspense  at  Wethebey's.  Millionaires  have 
plunged  recklessly  for  historical  pictures;  relatives 
and  legatees  have  carried  on  their  wrangles  and 
snarled  across  the  table  for  the  possession  of  heir- 
looms; but  never  in  the  annals  of  that  famous 
house  has  there  been  so  vivid  a  moment  as  when 
the  mother  of  Thomas  Young,  the  man  who  had 
displayed  conspicuous  valor  at  Magdala,  stood 
forth  in  her  neat  and  pathetic  poverty  and  timidly 
held  out  the  two  pounds'  worth  of  hot  silver  for 
which  she  had  starved  and  drudged  in  order  to  re- 
deem her  son's  medal. 

The  silence  was  only  for  a  second.  Someone 
down  the  table,  woefully  out  of  touch  with  the 
wave  of  feeling,  gave  an  amused  laugh  at  the  ab- 
surdity of  the  thing,  and,  anxious  to  share  the  ex- 
quisite joke  with  the  auctioneer,  looked  up  with  a 
merry  smile  as  he  called  out,  "Twenty-one!" 

The  Jew  was  on  his  feet  in  an  instant.  "Shut  up, 
you  damned  fool !"  he  shouted  furiouslv.  "can't  vou 
see?" 

The  auctioneer — it  was  Mr.  A.,  ever  the  most 
courteous  and  sympathetic  of  his  profession — 
quietly  tapped  his  rostrum  once  or  twice.  "Gentle- 
men," he  said,  "this  is  an  unusual  incident,  and  I 
think  we  will  all  agree  that  some  way  must  be 
found  out  of  the  difficulty.  So  far  the  prices  have 
been  very  satisfactory,  and  should  it  happen  by  any 
means — I  cannot  make  any  suggestion,  gentlemen 
— but  should  it  happen  that  in  this  one  instance  the 
price  is  not  maintained,  1  do  not  think  that  the 
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vendor  will  have  any  cause  for  complaint.  To  my 
firm  I  myself  will  be  responsible.  .  .  .  The 
bidding,  when  I  last  took  it,  stood  at  twenty 
pounds;  that  was  Lord  Wentlocke." 

"Mine,  too,"  said  the  man  without  cuffs,  readily. 
"Surely  you  heard  me?  I  thought  you  took  mine." 

'  The  gentleman  is  quite  right,"  said  the  Jew, 
rubbing  his  hands  delightedly.  "I  heard  him  my- 
self— before  Lord  Wentlocke,  if  anything."  He 
had  never  spoken  a  more  obvious  lie,  or  one  which 
passed  so  unquestioned. 

"As  the  matter  is  in  dispute,  I  have  no  option  but 
to  start  the  lot  again,"  said  the  auctioneer,  with  in- 
finite relief.  "But,  to  take  you  completely  into  my 
confidence,  I  must  inform  you  that  I  have  against 
it  a  reserve,  merely  nominal,  as  it  was  thought  at 
the  time,  of  five  pounds." 

"Guineas,"  said  Lord  Wentlocke,  quietly,  and 
when  the  hammer  fell,  as  it  did  without  a  second's 
pause,  it  was  amid  enthusiasm  which  rivaled  the 
scene  when  the  famous  Petition  Crown  created  a 
record  of  five  hundred  pounds. 

Lord  Wentlocke  never  had  any  hesitation  in  the 
matter.  "You  must  have  no  scruples  about  accept- 
ing it  from  me,"  he  said,  crossing  the  room,  and 
putting  the  medal  into  the  rough  and  toilworn 
hand.  "Your  country  is  heavily  in  your  debt,  and 
what  we  are  doing  is  little  enough.  How  came  your 
son  to  sell  it?" 

"I  was  ill,"  she  replied,  the  tears  running  down 
her  cheeks.   "Oh,  my  lord,  how  can  I  thank  you?" 

"It's  nothing,"  said  Lord  Wentlocke,  the  modest 
English  feeling  of  awkwardness  in  conferring  a 
favor  gaining  the  ascendant ;  and,  to  avoid  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  scene,  he  opened  the  swinging  doors, 
and  escorted  the  mother  of  Private  Young  down 
into  the  street. 

There  was  another  ovation  awaiting  Lord  Went- 
locke on  his  return,  but  that  chivalrous  and  ingenu- 
ous peer,  having  sent  his  brougham  to  an  address 
in  the  Borough  Road,  decided  to  walk  to  Gros- 
venor  Place  rather  than  receive  it. 


The  Registrar  of  Punkin  Ridge  Mew  Or t tone  TImea-Oemocrat 

Dink  Acres  was  the  registrar  of  voters  for 
Punkin  Ridge,  an  out-of-the-way,  but  healthful  set- 
tlement on  the  banks  of  the  breezy  Red  Haw  Creek. 

His  office  was  in  an  old  weatherworn  log  cabin 
facing  the  public  road.  In  years  gone  by  it  had 
been  used  as  a  schoolhouse ;  later  it  became  a  con- 
venient polling  booth  for  the  settlement,  and  in  a 
season  when  crops  were  bountiful  it  was  certainly 
a  handy  storehouse  for  Dink's  surplus  fodder. 

However,  he  seldom  had  use  for  an  office,  as 
voters  were  scarce  on  Punkin  Ridge.  In  a  primi- 
tive habitation  just  across  the  road  this  important 
functionary  of  Red  Haw  Creek  lived  with  his  wife 
and  four  junior  Acres. 

The  juniors  were  all  hearty  and  blessed  with 
good  appetites;  hence.  Dink  had  to  be  constantly 
stirring,  and  when  not  occupied  with  political 
duties  he  could  be  found  busily  engaged  picking 
cow  peas  or  splitting  clapboards. 

One  sunny  morning,  while  the  registrar  was  hard 
at  work,  a  tall,  gaunt  countryman  rode  up  and  de- 
clared his  intention  of  becoming  a  voter. 

Acres  laid  down  the  maul  and  the  wedge  he  had 


been  handling,  eyed  the  newcomer  keenly,  and 
remarked : 

"Um  ready;  git  down  off  thet  horse  an'  hole  up 
your  hand." 

The  countryman  did  as  he  was  told. 

Then  said  Dick  slowly:  "Do  you  solemnly 
swear  thet  wot  you  say  will  be  ther  truth,  ther 
whole  truth,  an'  nuthin'  but  ther  truth,  so  help  you 
Bob?" 

"I  do,"  said  the  countryman. 

"Wot  your  name?" 

"Pot  Liquor  Joe." 

"Your  pa's  name?" 

"Pot  Liquor  Pete." 

"Kin  you  read?" 

"Nuh." 

"Kin  you  write?" 
"Nuh." 

"How  ole  air  you?" 
"  'Bout  forty." 

"Born  on  Red  Haw  Creek?" 

"Uh  hunh." 

"Git  hitched  thar?" 

"Yes." 

"Got  any  chilrun?" 
"Sixteen." 

"Whoopee!    Gals  or  byes?" 
"Mixed." 

"Kin  you  harrow?" 
"All  day." 
"Kin  you  hoe?" 
"Sunshine  or  rain." 
"Pick  peas?" 
"Thet's  me." 
"Ever  git  religion?" 
"Nuh." 
"Smoke?" 
"Uh  hunh." 
"Chaw  tobacco?" 
"Shore." 
"Drink  liquor?" 
"Pot  liquor." 
"Jug  liquor?" 
"When  I  kin  git  it." 
"Shoot  dice?" 
"Crack  shot." 

"Thet '11  do,  thet'll  do,  mister;  thet  examination 
can't  be  beat,  an'  you  air  entitled  to  vole  for  any 
man,  from  ther  President  of  ther  United  States 
down  to  ther  constable  of  ther  honerabul  justice 
court  for  Punkin  Ridge.  You  kin  go,  sir;  good 
day." 

And  Dink  picked  up  his  maul  and  wedge  and 
continued  splitting  clapboards. 

5omc  ParabltM  ,  London  Ace£ rmy 

Sere. 

They  went  with  garlands  to  a  grizzled  poet,  and 
cried : 

"Let  us  be  merry — you  are  come  into  your 
kingdom !" 

"Eh?"  said  the  poet. 

"You  are  come  into  your  kingdom,  and  it  is 
meet  that  you  rejoice !" 
"Oh !"  said  the  poet. 

Disillusion. 
He  awoke  and  found  himself  famous. 
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And  on  the  tenth  day  he  sat  down  to  consider 
the  position. 

"This  is  not  what  I  wanted  at  all,"  mused  he. 

Sad. 

A  man  had  gifts  and  nothing  else.  So  that  he 
wrote  and  wrote,  and  lived  the  life  of  unmoneyed 
people. 

And  hints  of  his  squalor  were  carried  to  certain 
inspired  persons  of  means,  who  said,  "It  is  a  pity  he 
is  so  clever." 

The  Way. 

"Now!"  cried  the  reviewers,  "here  is  a  pedestal 
for  you — up  you  go !" 

"Gentlemen,"  blubbered  Patient  Merit,  "you  are 
too  kind!    ...    But  help  mc  up!" 

And  they  helped  him  up. 

And  when  he  was  well  posed  they  proceeded  to 
throw  potsherds  at  him. 

Prospect. 

A  youth  courted  the  Muse. 

And  one  day  she  said  to  him,  "You  are  dread- 
fully solemn — why  do  you  not  laugh  sometimes?" 

"It  is  because  1  love  you  so,"  he  answered. 

"We  shall  make  a  pretty  humdrum  couple" 
cooed  the  Muse. 


A  ata/MAtM  Fair*  Tain  Tkt  Jtlty-flsh   7*«  Homt  Magvila* 

Once  upon  a  time  the  King  of  the  Dragons,  who 
had  till  then  lived  a  bachelor,  took  it  into  his  head 
to  get  married.  His  wife  was  a  young  Dragonette 
just  sixteen  years  old — lovely  enough,  in  very 
sooth,  to  become  the  wife  of  a  king.  Great  were 
the  rejoicings  on  the  occasion.  The  fishes,  both 
great  and  small,  came  to  pay  their  respects,  and  to 
offer  gifts  to  the  newly  wedded  pair. 

But,  alas!  even  Dragons  have  their  trials.  Be- 
fore a  month  had  passed,  the  young  Dragon 
Queen  fell  ill.  The  doctors  dosed  her  with  every 
medicine  that  was  known  to  them,  but  all  to  no 
.  purpose.  At  last  they  shook  their  heads,  declaring 
that  there  was  nothing  more  to  be  done.  The  ill- 
ness must  take  its  course,  and  she  would  probably 
die.   But  the  sick  Queen  said  to  her  husband : 

"I  know  of  something  that  will  cure  me.  Only 
fetch  me  a  live  monkey's  liver  to  eat,  and  I  shall 
get  well  at  once."  "A  live  monkey's  liver,"  ex- 
claimed the  King.  "What  are  you  thinking  of,  my 
dear?  Why,  you  forget  that  we  dragons  live  in 
the  sea,  while  monkeys  live  far  away  from  here, 
among  the  forest  trees  on  land.  A  monkey's  liver? 
Why,  darling,  you  must  be  mad."  Thereupon  the 
young  Dragon  Queen  burst  into  tears:  "1  only  ask 
you  for  one  small  thing,"  whimpered  she.  "and  you 
refuse  to  get  it  for  me.  I  always  thought  you  did 
not  really  love  me.  Oh,  I  wish  I  had  remained  at 
home  with  my  own  m-m-m-mamma  and  my  own 
p-p-papa-a-a-a."  Here  her  voice  choked  with  sobs. 

Well,  of  course,  the  Dragon  King  did  not  like  to 
have  it  thought  that  he  was  unkind  to  his  beautiful 
young  wife.  So  he  sent  for  his  trusty  servant,  the 
Jelly-Fish,  and  said:  "It  is  a  rather  difficult  under- 
taking ;  but  what  I  want  you  to  do  is  to  swim  across 
to  the  land,  and  persuade  a  live  monkey  to  come 
here  with  you.  In  order  to  make  the  monkey  will- 
ing to  come,  you  can  tell  him  how  much  nicer 
everything  is  here  in  Dragon- Land  than  where  he 


lives.  But  what  I  really  want  him  for  is  to  cut  out 
his  liver,  and  use  it  as  medicine  for  your  mistress, 
who,  as  you  know,  is  dangerously  ill." 

So  the  Jelly-Fish  went  off  on  his  strange  errand. 
In  those  days  he  was  just  like  any  other  fish,  with 
eyes,  and  fins,  and  a  tail.  He  even  had  little  feet, 
which  made  him  able  to  walk  on  the  land  as  well  as 
to  swim  in  the  water.  It  did  not  take  him  many 
hours  to  swim  across  to  the  country  where  the 
monkeys  lived;  and,  fortunately,  there  just  hap- 
pened to  be  a  fine  monkey  skipping  about  among 
the  branches  of  the  trees  near  the  place  where  the 
Jelly-Fish  landed.  So  the  Jelly-Fish  said:  "Mr. 
Monkey,  I  have  come  to  tell  you  of  a  country  far 
more  beautiful  than  this.  It  lies  beyond  the  waves, 
and  there  is  pleasant  weather  there  the  year  round, 
and  there  is  always  plenty  of  ripe  fruit  on  the  trees, 
and  there  are  none  of  those  mischievous  creatures 
called  men.  If  you  will  come  with  me,  I  will  take 
you  there.   Just  get  on  my  back." 

The  monkey  thought  it  would  be  fun  to  see  a 
new  country.  So  he  leaped  upon  the  Jelly-Fish's 
back,  and  off  they  started  across  the  water.  But 
when  they  had  gone  about  half  way,  he  began  to 
fear  that  perhaps  there  might  be  some  hidden  dan- 
ger. It  seemed  so  odd  to  be  fetched  suddenly  in 
that  way  by  a  stranger.  So  he  said  to  the  Jelly- 
Fish  :  "What  made  you  think  of  coming  for  mc?" 
The  Jelly-Fish  answered :  "My  master,  the  King  of 
the  Dragons,  wants  you  in  order  to  cut  out  your 
liver  and  give  it  as  a  medicine  to  his  wife,  the 
Queen,  who  is  sick." 

"Oh,  that  is  your  little  game — is  it?"  thought  the 
monkey.  But  he  kept  his  thoughts  to  himself,  and 
only  said:  "Nothing  could  please  mc  better  than  to 
be  of  service  to  their  majesties.  But  it  so  happens 
that  I  left  my  liver  hanging  upon  a  branch  of  that 
big  chestnut  tree  which  you  found  me  skipping 
about  on.  A  liver  is  a  thing  that  weighs  a  good 
deal.  So  I  generally  take  it  out,  and  play  about 
without  it.  We  must  go  back  for  it." 

The  Jelly-Fish  agreed  that  there  was  nothing  else 
to  be  done  under  the  circumstances.  For — silly 
creature  that  he  was — he  did  not  see  that  the  mon- 
key was  telling  a  story  in  order  to  avoid  getting 
killed  and  having  his  liver  used  as  medicine  for  the 
fanciful  young  Dragon  Queen. 

When  they  reached  the  shore  of  Monkey-Land 
again  the  monkey  bounded  off  the  Jelly-Fish's 
back,  and  up  to  the  topmost  branch  of  the  chestnut 
tree  in  less  than  no  time.  Then  he  said :  "I  do  not 
see  my  liver  here.  Perhaps  somebody  has  taken  it 
away.  But  I  will  look  for  it.  You,  in  the  mean- 
time, had  better  go  back  and  tell  your  master  what 
has  happened.  He  might  be  anxious  about  you,  if 
you  did  not  get  home  before  dark." 

So  the  Jelly-Fish  started  off  a  second  time;  and 
when  he  got  home  he  told  the  Dragon-King  every- 
thing just  as  it  had  happened.  But  the  King  flew 
into  a  passion  with  him  for  his  stupidity,  and  cried 
to  his  officers,  saying:  "Away  with  this  fellow! 
Take  him  and  beat  him  to  a  jelly.  Don't  let  a  single 
bone  remain  unbroken  in  his  body." 

So  the  officers  seized  him,  and  beat  him,  as  the 
King  had  commanded.  That  is  the  reason  why,  to 
this  very  day,  jelly-fishes  have  no  bones,  but  are 
nothing  more  than  just  a  mass  of  pulp. 
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Will  rim  Walk  W7t»  *f  «»•  DQtl.  *  PS  »•  »*#««» 

"Will  you  walk  with  me  the  day,  Rose  O'Doherty. 
To  Trillig  Bank*  away,  Roseen  Dhu? 
To  a  ribbon  you  arc  ready, 
And  the  sun  is  shining  steady; 
Will  you  walk  with  me  the  day,  Rose  aroo?" 

•  Til  no  walk  with  you  the  day,  Mr.  Cassidy. 
Not  the  long  nor  little  way,  Master  John. 
The  sun  is  shinin'  steady, 
And  for  Trillig  Banks  I'm  ready, 
Sense  I'm  walkin'  there  the  day  with  Cousin  Con." 


What  l,d,  llf  On  Bon?  Will  T.  »«/#. 

O  whar,  ol'  Miss,  is  dc  HI'  one  gone? 

Fer  de  sunshine  is  fliekerin'  dim; 
De  stahs  winks  weak  fum  de  dusk  tel  de  dawn. 
An"  de  birds  seem  a-mopin'  fer  him. 
Will  I  heah  nevah  mo' 
Lil'  foots  on  de  flo*. 
An'  de  joy  uv  his  lil'  teensy  laff? 
Wus  dey  nevah  a  one 
Fer  to  cheer,  as  alone 
He  went  down  de  glimmerin'  paff? 


•What's  your  raison? 


'Who  was  he  that  on  a. 


When  he  wired  'Domestic  duty  keeps  me  here,' 
I  caught  out  exchangin'  kisses 
With  some  light  young  Miss  or  Mrs. 

Through  Con's  telescope  from  off  of  Derry  pier?" 


"  'Twas  myself  between  the 
I  confess  it,  claimin'  kisses 


nutting  Juno's  paddie  boxes, 
with  a  will 
From  no  foolish,  forward  stranger. 
But.  safe  out  of  stormy  danger. 
From  my  sister  off  the  liner  at  Movillc." 

"Will  you  walk  with  me  the  day.  Rose  O'Doherty? 
There,  jewel,  'tis  too  sore  you're  takin'  on." 

"I  could  bear  it— if  you'd— blame  me — 

But  with  kindness— so  to  shame  me! 
Yes!  I'll  walk— I'll  walk-forever— with  you.  John." 

ff»f»  #  rolh,  8.C.  Kit"  C/.Mfoitrf  lc«*r 

Sometimes,  when  things  don't  seem  to  go  jes'  right  about 
the  place, 

When  bein'  pore  seems  jes'  as  bad  as  bein*  in  disgrace, 
When  everything  goes  wrong,  you  know,  as  sometimes 
they  will  do. 

And  the  blue  that  should  be  in  the  sky  is  all  penned  up 
in  you — 

It's  then  I  like  to  jes'  sit  down  all  by  myself  somewheres, 
With  one  o'  Riley's  books,  to  sort  o'  brighten  up  affairs. 

Them  people  Riley  writes  about  has  red  blood  in  their 
veins, 

They're  folks  that  lives  and  breathes,  they've  got  their  joys 
and  aches  and  pains; 

Each  one  of  'em  has  got  a  heart— you  almost  feel  it  beat; 

They're  not  imaginary  folks,  they're  people  that  we  meet. 

And  when  they  stand  before  mc  as  he  paints  'em  I'm  in- 
clined 

To  feel  a  sort  of  proudness  that  I'm  one  o'  Riley's  kind. 

I  mind  how  kind  of  choked  I  was  when  my  boy  went 
away. 

Tears  wouldn't  come  and  seemed  as  if  the  load  grew  ev'ry 
day; 

I  couldn't  bear  to  hear  folks  tell  how  bad  they  felt  fer  mc. 
Until,  one  day,  I  got  a  book  that  Rilcy'd  wrote,  and  see 
That  pome  on  Little  Wesley!  Well,  the  tears  come  freely 
then, 

And  so  I  took  the  burden  up  and  pushed  ahead  agen. 

Some  people  want  to  live  in  towns  and  put  on  lots  o' 
style, 

They'd  like  to  roll  in  money  and  do  nothin"  all  the  while. 
But  I'm  not  one  o'  them,  they  ain't  the  sort  o'  stuff,  you 
bet 

That  made  this  land  the  gloriousest  the  sun  has  shone  on 
yet! 

I  want  to  stay  where  Nature  planned  it  best  fer  me  to  be- 
To  love  and  live  with  Riley's  folks,  that's  good  enough  fer 
mc. 


Mighty  lil',  ol'  Miss,  fer  ter  cause  scch  a  : 

An'  make  all  de  worl'  dess  a  was'; 
Mighty  lil'  fer  ter  make  all  the  flowers  look  daid. 
Wid  nevah  no  smiles  on  dey  face! 
But  de  angels  abuv' 
Luv'  his  ways  as  we  Iuv'. 
An'  de  joy  uv  his  lil'  teensy  laff; 
An'  I  knows  dcy's  erlong 
Dess  a-singin'  dey's  song 
As  he  passed  down  dc  glimmerin'  paff. 

••  Appltt  FtHkty  "—T»t  Wuttrboy. . .  VoAn  J*remi  Roomi/  .  .#»»  York  Timtt 
Among  the  paaienger*  on  thetrao«pwi  Lemia  warn  Apples  Fin- 
key  "—the  twelve-year-old  negro  lad  who  amuggled  himaelf  on  board 
the  troopship  that  bore  the  Tenth  (colored)  Cavalry  from  Tampa  to 
Santiago.  During  the  two  day*'  fight  he  carried  water,  under  heavy 
fire,  to  the  wounded  on  the  field,  until  after  the  talcing  ot  San  Juan 


"Apples  Finkey!"  many  a  name 

Has  a  grander  sound  in  the  roll  of  fame: 

Many  a  more  resplendent  deed 

Has  burst  to  light  in  the  hour  of  need. 

But  never  a  one  from  a  truer  heart. 
Striving  to  know  and  to  do  its  part. 

Striving,  under  his  skin  of  tan. 

With  the  years  of  a  lad  to  act  like  a  man! 

And  who  was  "Apples"?  I  hear  you  ask: 
To  trace  his  descent  was  indeed  a  task! 

Winding  and  vague  was  the  family  road— 
And,  perhaps,  like  Topsy.  "he  only  growed;" 

But  into  the  camp  he  loll'd  one  noon, 
Barefoot,  and  whistling  a  darky  tune. 

Into  the  camp  of  his  dusky  peers— 
The  gallant  negro  cavaliers— 

The  Tenth,  preparing,  at  break  o'  day. 
To  move  to  the  transport  down  in  the  bay. 

Boom!  roar'd  the  gun— the  ship  swung  free. 
With  her  good  brow  turned  to  the  Carib  Sea. 

"Pity  it  was— for  the  little  cuss- 
We  couldn't  take  'Apples'  along  with  us,"— 

The  trooper  said,  as  he  walked  the  deck. 
And  Tampa  became  a  vanishing  speck. 

What's  that?  a  stir  and  a  creak  down  there 
In  the  piled-up  freight— then  a  tuft  of  hair. 

Crinkled  and  woolly  and  all  unshorn — 

And  out  popped  "Apples"  "cz  shore's  ycr  born!" 

Of  course  he  wasn't  provided  for 

In  the  Colonel's  roll  or  the  rules  of  war: 
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But  somehow  or  other  the  troop  wu  glad 
To  welcome  the  little  darky  lad. 

You  know  how  our  brave  men.  white  and  black. 
Landed  and  followed  the  Spaniard's  track; 

And  the  Tenth  was  there,  in  the  very  front 
Seeking  and  finding  the  battle's  brunt. 

Onward  they  moved  thro'  the  living  hell 
Where  the  enemy'*  bullets  like  raindrops  fell, 

Down  thro'  the  brush,  and  onward  still 

Till  they  came  to  the  foot  of  San  Juan  hilt  

Then  up  they  went,  with  never  a  fear. 

And  the  heights  were  won  with  a  mad.  wild  cheer! 

And  where  was  "the  mascot— Finkey"— then? 
In  the  surging  ranks  of  the  fighting  men! 

Wherever  a  trooper  was  seen  to  fall. 
In  the  open  field  or  the  chaparral, 

Wherever  was  found  a  wounded  man 
"Apples"  was  there  with  his  water  and  can. 

About  him  the  shrapnel  burst  in  vain — 
He  was  up  and  on  with  his  work  again! 

The  sharpshooters  rattled  a  sharp  tattoo. 
The  singing  Mausers  around  him  flew, 

But  "Apples"  was  busy— too  busy  to  care 
For  the  instant  death  and  the  danger  there. 

Many  a  parched  throat,  burning  hot, 
Many  a  victim  of  Spanish  shot, 

Was  blessed  that  day,  ere  the  fight  was  won 
Under  the  tropical,  deadly  sun, 

By  the  cool  drops  pour'd  from  the  water-can 
Of  the  dusky  lad— who  was  all  a  man. 

In  the  forward  trenches,  at  close  of  day, 
Burning  with  fever,  "Finkey"  lay. 

He  seemed  to  think,  thro'  the  long  wet  night. 
He  still  was  out  in  the  raging  fight— 

For,  once  he  spoke  in  his  troubled  sleep— 
"I'se  comin',  Cap.  cf  my  legs  Ml  keep!" 

Next  day — and  the  next — and  the  next — he  staid 
In  the  trenches  dug  by  the  Spaniard's  spade: 

For  the  sick  and  wounded  could  not  get  back 
Over  the  mountainous,  muddy  track. 

But  the  troopers  gave  what  they  had  to  give 
That  the  'little  mascot"  might  stick  and  live. 

Over  him  many  a  dark  face  bent, 
And  thro'  it  all  he  was  well  content- 
Well  content,  as  a  soldier  should 
Who  had  fought  his  fight  and  the  foe  withstood! 

Slowly  these  stern  beleaguer' d  men 
Nursed  him  back  to  his  strength  again, 

Till  one  fair  day  his  glad  eyes  saw 

A  sight  that  filled  him  with  pride  and  awe— 

For  there,  as  he  looked  on  the  stronghold  down, 
The  flag  was  hoisted  over  the  town— 

And  none  in  that  host,  felt  a  sweeter  joy 
Than  "Apples  Finkey,"  the  water-boy 


the*         Wtnt  Atnui  Frank  I.  tU»l»»  rH*mt 

Don't  seem  jest  like  it  used  to  seem 

Since  Molly  went  away; 
The  dark  has  lost  the  rosy  dream, 

The  sunshine's  left  the  day. 

The  birds  don't  sing  as  sweet  as  when 

They  saw  the  roses  stir 
An'  look,  an'  listen  in  the  glen 

To  hear  the  step  of  her. 

It  jest  seems  like  for  bird  an'  brook 

There's  never  no  more  May, 
An'  that  when  Molly  went  she  took 

The  world  an'  all  away! 

I  jest  set  here  when  day's  begun 

An'  feel  the  lonely  place, 
The  sunflowers  follerin*  the  sun 

An'  dream  in'  of  her  face. 

An'  wonder  why  in  shrub  an'  tree 

The  sweetest  birds  are  dumb. 
While  all  the  roses  look  at  me 

An'  whisper:  "Will  she  come?" 

I  didn't  think  it  would  seem  so  strange — 

That  any  heart  would  break; 
But  how  this  world  o'  God's  can  change 

For  jest  one  woman's  sake! 

One  little  woman — "Will  she  come?" 

The  roses  say,  day  by  day: 
I  answer  not,  my  heart  is  dumb 

Since  Molly  went  away! 

TlttHvrtff  Wa$*l*fti>»  Stor 

We  needed  the  money,  so  where  was  the  harm? 

We  knowed  we  could  carry  the  debt. 
We  drawed  up  the  papers  an'  mortgaged  the  farm, 

An'  bought  what  we  wanted  to  get. 
An'  it  isn't  the  money  the  enterprise  cost 

Whose  memory  rankles  an'  stings, 
But  the  brains  we  were  out  an'  the  time  that  we  lost 

Over  debits  an'  credits  an'  things. 

We  agreed  that  economy  was  our  main  chance: 

So  we  opened  with  ardor  intense, 
A  book  that  was  ruled  off  to  show  at  a  glance 

Each  item  of  gain  or  expense. 
We  might  have  learnt  dancin'  or  grammar  or  Greek, 

Or  to  play  on  the  mandolin  strings 
In  the  time  we  kep"  figgerin',  week  after  week, 

Over  debits  an'  credits  an'  things. 

These  business  transactions— they're  simple  at  first. 

But  they're  never  jes'  what  you  intend: 
An'  there's  no  one  seems  able  to  tell  you  the  worst. 

Or  when  you'll  arrive  at  the  end. 
It's  no  use  to  kick — though  it  does  seem  a  shame. 

Whose  remembrance  resentfully  clings, 
To  pay  half  a  dollar  fur  signin'  your  name 

To  debits  an'  credits  an'  things. 

My  friend,  you  kin  bet  when  we  git  out  o'  debt 

We  will  never  git  in  any  more. 
But  the  future  has  comforts.    It's  pleasant  to  let 

Our  thoughts  seek  that  beautiful  shore 
Where  there's  gold  in  the  street.    An'  what  makes  it  com- 
plete 

Is  the  fact  that  your  wanderin'  wings, 
Wherever  they  lead  you.  won't  cause  you  to  meet 
With  debits  an'  credits  an"  things. 
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Short  Salrto  to  Stag  Mlaaapollt  Somtlnol 

The  short  skirt  has  come  to  stay.  It  has  fought 
its  way  slowly,  surely,  and  serenely  in  face  of  all  op- 
position, and  refuses  to  come  down.  It  has  a  pert 
way  of  its  own  and  its  very  flippancy,  flaunted  in 
the  eyes  of  the  woman  who  has  reasons  of  her  own 
for  not  wearing  one,  and  the  young  man  who  needs 
discipline,  wins  it  many  followers.  The  short  skirt 
belongs  by  right  to  the  breezy  girl — the  girl  who 
joins  you  in  a  tramp  on  frosty  morning,  with  nature 
crisp  and  sunny,  and  who  trudges  sturdily  by  your 
side  through  woodlawn  paths,  climbing  fences  un- 
aided, gathering  nuts  and  autumn  leaves  and  you 
have  never  a  thought  of  the  burrs  she  may  gather 
or  the  rents  in  her  skirts.  You  know  that  her  mind 
and  soul  are  as  unhampered  as  her  body,  and  that 
her  companionship  is  all  the  richer  because  you 
don't  have  to  stop  and  help  her  free  her  skirts.  The 
short  skirt  belongs  to  the  girl  in  the  pink  coat  put- 
ting her  ball  on  the  golf  links.  It  belongs  to  the 
girl  who  takes  her  fishing  tackle  and  helps  to  gather 
material  for  fresh  yarns.  It  is  the  habit  of  the  girl 
who  climbs  mountains,  or  gathers  specimens, 
botanical,  geological  or  mineral.  The  art  student 
sits  serenely  on  her  camp  stool  and  sketches  the  im- 
possible places  from  which  her  long  skirt  held  her 
back.  The  short  skirt  belongs  to  the  wheclwoman. 
And  it  also  belongs  to  the  tired  little  working  girl 
who  dons  it  and  stout  shoes  on  a  rainy  day  and  goes 
back  and  forth  from  her  work  unhaunted  by  any 
fear  of  wet  feet,  coughs  and  colds.  To  her  it  is  a 
life  preserver.  The  short  skirt  calls  for  the  heavy 
boot  and  the  combination  is  a  hoodoo  to  doctors. 
It  even  belongs  to  the  housekeeper  doing  her  own 
work  with  baby  to  be  bathed  and  dressed,  water  to 
be  carried  up  and  down  stairs,  and  the  thousand  and 
one  bits  of  drudgery  that  come  into  the  busy  house- 
keeper's life.  In  her  short  skirt  she  runs  up  and 
down  stairs,  carries  water  and  climbs  the  elusive 
stcpladder  serenely.  When  she  goes  a-shopping  on 
a  rainy  day,  especially  if  she  has  to  carry  the  baby 
with  her,  she  sensibly  dons  her  short  skirt  and  has 
her  hands  free  for  bundles,  umbrella  and  the  baby. 
The  short  skirt  has  given  woman  rosy  cheeks,  a 
springing  step  and  sound  health.  It  has  come  to 
stay,  and  the  young  man  with  the  "wobbly"  morals 
is  advised  to  invest  in  goggles  or  blinders. 


Sir,,  What  It  It  7  Collltri  Wfklu 

Sin,  which,  in  this  city,  the  week  before  last  was 
chosen  as  a  topic  of  ecclesiastical  discussion,  eluded 
dissection  and  escaped  undefined.  The  assembled 
clerics  were  conversant  with  the  subject— or  ap- 
peared to  be — but  between  them  they  were  unable 
to  state  what  it  is.  Whether  the  dictionary  was  ex- 
amined is  not  reported.  Even  otherwise,  its  aid 
would  have  been  slight.  Vice  we  know  all  about. 
It  is  an  error  of  the  understanding.  But  sin  is  what 
we  think  it  is,  yet  what  we  think  it  depends  on 
where  we  live.  These  premises  admitted,  lexico- 
graphic assistance,  to  be  of  use,  would  have  to  pro- 
vide definitions  from  every  dialect,  from  every 
tongue,  from  every  race  and  from  every  sect.  There 
is  no  one  thing  which  regarded  as  sinful  in  one 


place  is  so  regarded  in  all  others.  As  a  consequence 
any  criterion  being  impossible,  conceptions  of  sin 
vary  with  geography,  occasionally  with  the  weather, 
and  very  often  with  the  times.  It  is  not  so  long  ago 
that  the  hoopskirt,  when  mentioned  at  all,  was  cited 
with  bated  breath  as  an  invention  of  the  Devil. 
Next  year  it  will  be  the  fashion  again.  It  is  not  so 
long  ago  that  a  gentleman  when  walking  with  a 
lady  offered  her  his  arm.  Now  she  would  be  con- 
sidered indecent  if  she  took  it.  It  used  to  be  the 
custom  to  drink  claret  after  dinner.  Now  there  is 
no  claret  fit  to  drink.  Other  examples  equally  perti- 
nent run  off  the  end  of  the  pen.  But  their  multi- 
plication would  not  help  matters.  There  are  men 
who  still  offer  an  arm  to  women  precisely  as  there 
arc  others  who  still  drink  chemistry  and  see  no 
wickedness  in  it.  The  subject,  therefore,  however 
considered,  resolves  itself  into  the  point  of  view. 
Yet  though  a  criterion  escape  and  with  it  a 
synonym,  an  antonym  we  possess.  Catalogued  as 
morality  it  has  been  not  infrequently  found  to  con- 
sist in  having  improper  thoughts  of  other  people. 
It  is  in  those  thoughts  that  sin  resides.  The  most 
and  the  worst  we  can  learn  of  it  is  what  we  arc  per- 
mitted to  gather  from  the  small-talk  of  the  pure. 


Vat*  of  Tim*  lld-BHt 

Enormous  as  are  the  sums  which,  as  described  in 
a  recent  article  in  Tid-Bits,  actors  and  singers  earn 
on  the  stage  in  a  single  evening,  they  are  completely 
eclipsed  by  the  earnings  of  the  same  artists  at  pri- 
vate appearances  in  the  houses  of  the  rich. 

If,  for  instance,  it  were  possible  for  Mme.  Patti 
or  Mme.  Melba  to  earn  money  for  a  whole  year  at 
the  same  rate  as  at  a  private  musicale,  they  would 
each  qualify  as  a  millionaire,  while  only  singing  for 
five  hours  a  day  and  allowing  themselves  a  complete 
holiday  for  twelve  weeks  out  of  the  fifty-two. 

Mme.  Melba,  at  a  recent  fashionable  musicale  in 
London,  received  £300  for  singing  three  songs. 
As  the  actual  time  of  singing  was  only  twenty  min- 
utes, it  is  clear  that  the  gifted  songstress  was  ex- 
changing her  "notes  for  gold"  at  the  rate  of  £1,000 
an  hour,  or  no  less  than  £  16  13s.  4d.  every  time  the 
second-hand  of  her  watch  completed  one  circuit. 

Compared  with  this  revenue  the  incomes  of  the 
Czar  and  Shah,  colossal  as  they  are,  sink  into  in- 
significance, for  the  Czar's  revenue  for  a  minute  is 
less  than  a  £5  note;  and  the  Shah's,  with  his 
£6,000,000  a  year,  less  than  £12. 

Lord  Salisbury  draws  from  the  Exchequer  £3 
less  in  a  full  day  than  Mme.  Melba  can  mint  with 
her  voice  in  a  single  minute.  In  five  minutes  she 
can  earn  the  yearly  salary  of  many  a  city  clerk ;  and 
in  one  hundred  hours  the  entire  yearly  income  of 
the  British  Cabinet. 

In  eight  hours,  at  this  rate  of  gold  and  voice  pro- 
duction, she  can  cam  her  weight  in  sovereigns;  and 
in  1 ,000  hours  her  voice  could  place  her  among  the 
world's  millionaires.  Our  Queen's  entire  revenue 
available  for  personal  use  is  less  than  £200,000  a 
year,  an  income  which  a  queen  of  song  could  win 
for  herself  by  singing  four  hours  a  day  for  a  little 
over  seven  weeks. 
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Ignace  Padercwski  can  mint  sovereigns  with  al- 
most equal  rapidity  with  his  dexterous  fingers  as 
Mmes.  Melba  or  Patti  with  their  voices.  This 
"king  of  the  piano"  received  no  less  than  £500  for 
playing  recently  at  the  house  of  one  of  our  West- 
end  magnates.  Assuming  that  he  was  at  the  piano 
for  a  full  hour,  which  is  probably  in  excess  of  fact, 
he  was  coining  sovereigns  at  the  rate  of  over  eight 
a  minute ;  and  if  he  had  been  paid  in  gold  for  his  en- 
tertainment, his  pockets  would  have  been  weighed 
down  with  eight  and  three-quarters  pounds  of  gold ; 
while  he  might  have  walked  from  the  drawing- 
room  door  to  his  cab  on  a  line  of  sovereigns  he  had 
earned. 

Young  Joseph  Hofmann  appeared  only  once  last 
year  at  a  private  house,  but  he  was  £200  the  richer 
for  the  evening's  venture.  A  boy  who  can  earn  a 
£10  note  in  three  minutes  may  regard  the  future 
with  confidence. 

It  is  a  little  curious  to  find  that  while  Mme.  Melba 
received  £300  for  singing  three  songs,  her  pay- 
ment for  a  full  performance  of  an  opera  at  Covent 
Garden  was  £100  less.  When  Mme.  Sembrich 
sang  recently  before  a  New  York  club,  she  was  re- 
warded by  a  payment  of  £250,  or,  roughly,  £10 
a  minute.  She  considered  the  amount  inadequate, 
however,  and  made  it  clear  that  she  could  not  sing 
again  under  a  much  higher  fee. 

Mme.  Calve'  was  paid  £200  for  singing  at  the 
house  of  a  city  magnate;  and  Mme.  Nordica's  fee 
for  appearing  in  private  is  never  less  than  £120. 
Even  Yvette  Guilbert,  the  pet  of  the  Paris  music 
halls,  declines  to  sing  in  a  private  drawing-room 
under  £200,  and  Rejane  has  received  £100  for 
playing  in  a  twenty-minute  comedy  at  the  house  of 
a  millionaire. 

The  truth  is  that  there  is  no  magic  equal  to  that 
of  a  beautiful  voice  for  transmuting  minutes  into 
gold.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  both  Mme. 
Patti  and  Jean  de  Reszke  have  made  over  £  1 ,000,- 
000  sterling  by  their  singing,  and  have  both  known 
the  rare  delight  of  coining  half  a  sovereign  from 
every  note  of  a  song. 


Dtceratlm  •/(*#  OoUn  Km  Hatptr'i  Bmtar 

Perhaps  they  do  not  do  things  better  in  the  effete 
Old  World,  but  they  sometimes  do  them  more  pic- 
turesquely. When  an  American  woman  gives  gen- 
erously to  her  country,  the  government  can  do  little 
more  than  present  her  with  an  illuminated  receipt 
for  the  money.  Also,  she  may  possibly  be  notified 
in  very  superior  penmanship  of  a  municipal  vote  of 
thanks.  Without  doubt  these  are  gratifying  tokens, 
but  from  an  ornamental  point  of  view  they  have 
their  limitations.  Not  so  the  order  of  St.  Elizabeth 
which  the  Emperor  of  Austria  gives  to  women  of 
unusual  merit,  nor  the  Golden  Rose  which  the  Pope 
occasionally  bestows  upon  some  great  Catholic 
lady.  Of  course,  the  Rose  is  not  wearable,  and  that 
may  seem  to  be  a  drawback  in  feminine  eyes.  But 
it  makes  a  most  desirable  heirloom,  even  now  when 
some  of  its  glory  is  departed. 

The  Rose  of  to-day  is  a  small  plant  of  gold,  with 
leaves,  buds,  and  flowers,  into  which  the  Pope  pours 
rose  balsam  when  he  blesses  the  gift.  When  the 
Vatican  treasury  was  richer  than  it  is  now,  a  great 
ruby  was  used  to  represent  a  bud,  and  there  were 


diamond  dewdrops  on  the  leaves.  The  vase,  too,  in 
which  the  plant  stood  was  of  gold.  The  diamond 
drops  have  evaporated  now,  the  ruby  bud  has 
turned  yellow,  the  once  golden  vase  is  only  silver- 
gilt,  and  the  gift  costs  the  receiver  more  than  it  does 
the  giver ;  but  still,  it  is  a  coveted  honor.  The  cost 
of  receiving  it  is  said  to  be  $6,000,  which  goes  to 
cover  the  expenses  of  those  who  convey  it  from  the 
Pope  to  the  recipient.  This  manner  of  presentation 
is  another  bit  of  Old  World  picturesqueness.  In 
this  country  the  illuminated  receipt  and  engrossed 
resolutions  go  by  mail  or  express,  with  no  details 
more  spectacular  than  the  official  blue  of  the  en- 
velopes. 

The  Golden  Rose  is  an  annual  possibility,  but, 
like  many  humbler  "annuals"  of  the  rose  species,  it 
does  not  always  bloom  on  time.  A  sufficiently 
meritorious  personage  is  not  always  to  be  found, 
and  the  gift  is  not  bestowed.  Next  year,  however, 
during  the  Lenten  season,  the  Pope  will  give  the 
Golden  Rose  to  the  Archduchess  Louise  Marie  of 
Austria,  daughter  of  the  late  Empress.  There  is  a 
tradition  that  the  gift  brings  unhappiness  with  it; 
but  the  Archduchess  has  already  had  more  than  her 
share  of  trouble,  and  perhaps  the  Pope's  Rose  may 
change  her  fortune.  At  least,  let  us  hope  so. 


71*  Htm  r»rk  Stew.  An  lattriltw  *«»  r»*  Commtrclal 

Within  ten  years  the  winter  season  in  New  York 
will  be  limited  to  the  months  of  January  and  Feb- 
ruary and  a  part  of  March.  The  seasons  in  this  city 
are  growing  shorter  year  after  year,  because  men 
are  building  country  houses  near  the  city,  and  they 
prefer  to  live  where  they  can  get  the  greatest  pleas- 
ure out  of  life.  See,  for  instance,  how  slow  people 
are  in  getting  back  to  the  city  this  fall.  I  don't  pro- 
pose to  come  into  town  for  the  winter  until  toward 
the  end  of  November,  and  I  know  of  plenty  of  men 
who  arc  of  the  same  mind.  The  English  idea  of 
country  life  is  gaining  ground  in  America  year  by 
year,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  the  New  York 
season  will  be  as  short  and  clearly  marked  as  is  the 
London  season.  The  system  of  New  York  society 
will  undergo  some  marked  changes  as  this  trend 
becomes  more  evident  The  divisions  of  the  various 
sets  will  be  more  clearly  marked  as  persons  begin 
to  identify  themselves  with  the  different  country 
colonies.  Only  persons  with  large  incomes  will  be 
able  to  keep  city  houses  for  use  but  three  months 
in  the  year.  Of  course,  the  great  majority  of  per- 
sons who  care  to  keep  in  the  social  "push"  will  put 
up  at  hotels  for  the  season,  but  I  am  speaking  par- 
ticularly of  those  who  will  make,  not  reflect,  social 
light.  I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  this  new  and  in- 
evitable system  is  to  develop  a  new  aristocracy ;  but 
a  clan,  very  distinct  in  its  personnel,  is  sure  to  form, 
and  to  become  to  New  York  what  the  English  aris- 
tocracy is  to  London  during  the  short  season  at 
the  British  capital.  I  believe  that  this  trend  of  so- 
cial custom  will  be  for  the  good  of  New  York  in 
this  way — that  society  will  then  have  a  distinct 
meaning,  and  will  carry  influence  with  it.  Now  the 
word  society  is  a  general  term  that  does  not  imply 
any  distinct  characteristic  of  city  life.  During  the 
past  five  years  the  fashionable  body  in  New  York 
has  disintegrated.  Once  society  in  our  city  was 
made  up  of  a  body  of  men  and  women  governed  by 
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the  ethics  of  the  club.  That  good  word  eligibility 
was  strictly  construed,  but  now  a  person  who  gives 
any  kind  of  entertainment,  from  a  soiree  musicale 
to  a  bcafsteak  grab,  is  "in  society." 

SmoMng  tttqvtttt  for  Am*rtcan$* 

Smoking — that  is  to  say,  the  smoking  of  men — 
hardly  comes  under  the  rules  of  etiquette,  most 
men  will  declare.  It  is  second  nature,  so  incessant 
and  inevitable  a  companion  to  man  that  few  would 
bear  an  argument  on  the  subject  of  its  hygienic 
properties,  or  its  propriety. 

But  aside  from  health  and  propriety,  it  must  be 
admitted  that  there  arc  times  and  places  when  and 
where  men  should  not  smoke.  The  modification  of 
old-fashioned  rules  in  this  regard  has  made  the  lines 
faint,  it  is  true,  and  there  is  no  book  on  etiquette 
that  does  not  reprehend  as  "unbecoming  a  gentle- 
man" smoking  in  drawing-rooms,  boudoirs,  din- 
ing-rooms, restaurants,  where  now  men  not  only  are 
allowed,  and  invited  to  smoke,  but  where  highly  re- 
spectable women  have  been  known  to  join  them. 

Gentlemen  in  this  country  do  smoke,  when  at 
home,  in  the  drawing-room  and  dining-room.  There 
is  no  doubt  about  that ;  that  is,  when  the  women  of 
the  family  do  not  object.  Most  women  have  a  de- 
cided objection  to  bedroom  smoking;  and  it  is  not 
a  wise  practice,  on  any  account,  to  use  up  the  fresh- 
ness of  bedroom  air.  But  putting  aside  old-fash- 
ioned prejudices,  and  out-of-date  "notions,"  as 
many  sensible  dislikes  of  women  are  called,  a  man 
should  never  smoke  anywhere,  without  first  assur- 
ing himself  that  it  is  not  disagreeable  to  the  ladies 
in  the  room,  and  in  the  house.  A  gentleman  pay- 
ing an  afternoon  visit  should  not  smoke  unless 
others  begin ;  and  even  then  it  should  be  some  one 
in  authority,  and  not  a  younger  brother,  for  in- 
stance, or  a  "cheeky"  caller  who  leads  him  on.  He 
should  never  smoke  before  the  ladies  have  left  the 
dining-room,  except  in  unusual  instances ;  he 
should  not  smoke  when  any  one — with  a  real  voice 
— is  singing,  for  tobacco  smoke  is  death  to  vocal 
success,  and  causes  great  discomfort  to  singers, 
whose  throats,  being  highly  trained,  are  prover- 
bially sensitive. 

Smoking  in  the  streets  is  allowed,  and  cannot  be 
checked,  since  rules  do  not  reach  the  masses,  unless 
enforced  by  police  regulations.  An  American 
gentleman  does  not  smoke  when  he  is  walking  with 
a  lady,  or  where  he  is  likely  to  meet  a  lady.  No  one 
but  a  sensitive  woman  knows  how  unpleasant  it  is 
in  a  crowded  thoroughfare  to  walk  exactly  behind 
a  man  whose  cigar  is  not  of  a  high  order ;  and  men 
arc  sometimes  cognizant  of  this  fact,  but  rarely. 

No  man  on  earth  should  smoke — anywhere  on 
earth — who  cannot  do  so  without  spitting.  This 
is  an  infallible  cast-iron  rule;  it  being  inter- 
preted means  that  no  one  should  ever  spit. 
If  moments  occur  when  there  is  necessity  for 
ejecting  anything  from  the  mouth  the  process 
should  be  performed,  as  washing  the  hands  is 
performed,  in  private.  The  spitting  habit  is  the 
curse  of  the  American  people.  The  spittoon  in  a 
barroom  is  abomination  enough ;  the  decorated 
"cuspidor,"  as  an  affected  and  misguided  custom 


♦Herbert  Storte  &  Co..  Chicago. 


once  named  the  thing  in  a  house,  is  anathema 
marantha.  No  words  are  harsh  enough  with  which 
to  condemn  it.  A  man  who  cannot  live  without 
spitting  should  take  to  the  woods,  and  reside  there 
alone — forever.  And  then  he  is  not  good  enough 
for  the  beasts  that  roam  there. 

The  smoking  of  women,  it  comes  hard  to  be 
forced  to  admit  into  a  regular  treatise  on  customs ; 
but  reluctantly  as  we  may  admit  it,  women,  and 
women  in  America — in  certain  sets— do  smoke.  As 
a  question  of  taste  it  admits  of  no  discussion.  It  is 
a  sad  mistake,  from  beginning  to  end.  As  a  ques- 
tion of  fact,  it  unfortunately  also  admits  of  none. 

At  first — a  few  years  ago — smoking  among 
women  was  treated  as  a  sort  of  lark  or  joke  among 
girls  who  "didn't  mean  anything."  Statistics  of  an 
informal  collecting  then  showed  that  the  habit  was 
settling,  and  on  the  increase.  In  certain  cities  it  is 
now  regarded  as  the  regular  thing;  and  almost 
everywhere  the  sense  of  shock  has  been  replaced  by 
one  of  toleration.  The  etiquette  of  smoking  among 
women  has  not  reached  the  stage  when  it  permits 
the  habit  to  be  publicly  indulged.  Women  are 
obliged  to  smoke  in  corners,  when  they  are  at  clubs 
or  races.  How  long  this  state  of  things  will  con- 
tinue it  is  impossible  to  say.  At  the  present  rate  of 
progress  women  and  young  girls  will  be  smoking 
in  the  streets  with  men.  It  is  a  horror  and  a  cry- 
ing shame,  for  the  debasing  character  of  the  custom 
wiil  inevitably  destroy  the  delicacy  of  women. 
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Just  south  of  Catalonia  (Spain)  is  the  province  of 
Valencia.  The  women  have  beauty  and  an  inde- 
scribable charm,  perhaps  derived  from  their  Greek 
ancestors,  for  the  enterprising  merchants  of  that 
classic  region  colonized  in  Valencia  ages  ago,  but 
the  chief  strain  of  Valencian  blood  is  Carthaginian 
and  also  Celtic.  Oddly  enough,  the  Valencian 
women  arc  not  so  dark  of  skin  as  the  men  of  their 
race.  They  have  lovely  figures  and  their  hair  is  in- 
deed "una  gloria,"  so  abundant,  so  lustrous,  and 
so  beautifully  worn.  At  home,  in  her  province,  the 
Valenciana  wear  no  hats  or  bonnets,  with  the  ex- 
ception, of  course,  of  the  wealthy  women  who  take 
to  Paris  fashions.  They  stick  a  gilt  or  silver  pin 
through  the  knot,  or  roll  of  glossy  hair,  and  no 
more.  Some  of  the  New  England  women  of  the 
older  families,  slender  and  slightly  undulating  of 
walk,  such  women  as  Salem  produces,  have  the  air 
of  the  Valencianas.  Piety,  a  strong,  fiercely  pas- 
sionate Catholicism,  characterizes  these  fascinating 
women ;  from  the  oldest  times  the  people  of  their 
kingdom,  or  province,  as  it  became  later  on,  were 
devout  worshipers,  and  when  they  went  over  from 
Latin  paganism  to  Christianity  they  transferred  all 
the  ardor  of  their  devotion  to  the  new  objects  of 
worship.  You  may  be  sure  that,  deep  in  her  warm 
and  fast-beating  heart,  the  fair  Valenciana  cherishes 
many  superstitions,  older  than  the  Roman  Empire. 
She  believes,  as  do  the  Italian  women,  in  the  evil 
eye,  and  carries  amulets  and  talismans  to  avert 
its  baleful  influence.  The  Spaniards  in  general,  al- 
luding to  the  garden-like  fertility  of  Valencia,  say 
of  the  province :  "The  meat  is  grass,  the  grass  water, 
man  a  woman,  the  woman  nothing!"  So  ethereal  is 
everything  in  that  hot  province  supposed  to  be. 
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Mr.  Frank  Harris,  who  is  very  busy  writing 
about  Shakespeare,  docs  not  believe  in  the  Emer- 
sonian theory-  that  we  do  not  know  much  about  that 
great  poet.  'There  is  no  one  in  literature,"  he  says, 
"whom  I  know  half  so  well  as  Shakespeare,  and  no 
one  half  so  well  worth  knowing.  He  has  painted 
himself  at  all  ages  and  in  every  attitude;  he  has 
made  his  opinions  into  persons  and  his  moods  into 
tragedies ;  and  yet  the  critics  tell  us  that  all  his  striv- 
ing after  self-realization  was  in  vain ;  that  we  know 
nothing  of  him.  No  more  bewildering  stupidity  was 
ever  penned.  Whoever  reads  may  know  our 
Shakespeare  better  far  than  any  other  of  the  im- 
mortals." 

Gabriel  d'Annunzio  recently  declared  to  a  visitor 
that  he  had  concluded  to  devote  himself  hereafter 
especially  to  the  writing  of  plays.  He  would  like 
to  have  a  special  theatre  built  for  his  plays  on  the 
shore  of  some  romantic  lake,  but  realizing  the  dif- 
ficulty of  such  a  plan,  he  hoped  now  to  secure  Duse 
and  Zacconi  (or  a  series  of  performances  at 
Florence. 

Charles  Godfrey  Lcland's  latest  book,  which  is 
presently  to  be  published  by  George  Redway,  in 
London,  bears  the  following  curious  title :  Have 
You  a  Strong  Will?  And  How  to  Induce  It,  or 
Any  Other  State  of  Mind,  By  an  Easy  Process  of 
Self-Hypnotism.  In  this  book  the  author,  confin- 
ing all  proof  or  testimony  to  his  own  personal  expe- 
rience, declares  that  to  develop  the  will  to  any  ex- 
tent, and  by  it  live  or  act  in  any  mental  condition, 
such  as  a  hypnotist  causes  in  a  patient  subject,  it  is 
only  necessary  by  forethought  accurately  to  deter- 
mine what  we  desire,  and  then  render  it  a  fixed  or 
haunting  idea,  which  process  is  rendered  certain  by 
self-induced  sleep. 

The  scene  of  Gilbert  Parker's  latest  story,  The 
Battle  of  the  Strong  (Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co., 
publishers),  shifts  from  the  Isle  of  Jersey  to  France, 
and  the  time  is  during  the  wars  of  La  Vendee.  The 
author  disavows  for  the  book  all  claim  to  be  con- 
sidered an  historical  novel;  but  his  coloring  is  so 
true  and  vivid,  and  the  struggles  of  those  stirring 
times  are  so  strongly  portrayed  that  the  title  would 
not  be  misapplied.  The  qualities  which  drew  so 
many  interested  readers  to  The  Seats  of  the  Mighty 
are  fully  displayed  in  this  later  romance. 

Called  Back,  the  story  which  Hugh  Conway 
wrote  in  six  weeks  and  sold  to  Mr.  Arrowsmith  for 
$400,  is  still  being  reprinted  in  England.  Mr.  Ar- 
rowsmith lias  been  telling  some  pleasant  details 
concerning  the  early  success  of  the  novelette.  "Up 
to  the  present  time,"  he  says,  "there  have  been 
printed  and  sold  no  fewer  than  370,000  copies.  This 
number  refers  to  Great  Britain  and  the  colonies 
alone,  and  does  not  include  the  enormous  number 
of  editions  in  the  United  States,  where  it  is  well 
known  the  sale  was  much  greater  than  in  Great 
Britain." 

One  of  the  first  pieces  of  literary  work  done  by 
Colonel  Theodore  Roosevelt  since  the  war,  in  which 
he  distinguished  himself,  will  be  a  very  characteris- 
tic introduction  to  Pepys'  Ghost.  This  book,  under 
its  rather  non-committal  title,  is  the  work  of  Mr. 


Edwin  Emerson,  Jr.,  who,  it  will  be  remembered, 
was  the  hero  of  a  most  exciting  trip  across  Porto 
Rico  last  June.  Since  that  time  Mr.  Emerson  has 
seen  much  service  and  participated  in  many  adven- 
tures as  a  Rough  Rider,  as  special  correspondent  for 
several  New  York  papers,  notably  Collier's  Weekly, 
and  as  Colonel  Roosevelt's  private  secretary.  The 
nature  of  the  book  is  more  fully  explained  when  one 
reads  its  full  title,  Pepys'  Ghost,  His  Wanderings  in 
Greater  Gotham  and  His  Adventures  in  the  Span- 
ish War,  Together  with  His  Minor  Exploits  on  the 
Field  of  Love  and  Fashion  with  His  Thoughts 
Thereon. 

If  anyone  thinks  that  Fenimore  Cooper  has 
ceased  to  be  read  let  him  say  why  Messrs.  Hough- 
ton, Mifflin  &  Co.  arc  preparing  to  publish  in  Oc- 
tober an  entirely  new  edition  of  the  Leather  Stock- 
ing Tales,  in  five  handsome  volumes.  Many  writers 
mistake  their  poorest  work  for  their  best,  but  it  is 
worth  remembering  that  Cooper  himself  declared 
that  his  Leather  Stocking  Tales  stood  a  better 
chance  of  permanent  popularity  than  anything  else 
he  wrote. 

There  has  just  been  sold  at  auction  in  London  a 
letter  from  John  Keats  to  Miss  Jeffrey,  in  which  he 
argues  that  "one  of  the  great  reasons  that  the  Eng- 
lish have  produced  the  finest  writers  in  the  world 
is  that  the  English  world  has  ill-treated  them  dur- 
ing their  lives  and  fostered  them  after  their  deaths." 
In  the  same  sale  a  copy  of  Moral  Emblems,  one  of 
the  rare  little  pamphlets  printed  at  Davos  and  il- 
lustrated by  R.  L.  Stevenson,  brought  the  sum  of 
$95.  Sixty  dollars  was  paid  for  a  letter  of  matri- 
monial infelicity  in  which  John  Wesley  said  to  his 
wife :  "If  you  were  to  live  a  thousand  years  you 
could  not  undo  the  mischief  what  you  have  done. 
And  till  you  have  done  all  you  can  toward  it  I  bid 
you  farewell." 

The  title  which  Mr.  W.  W.  Jacobs  chose  for  his 
new  book  of  short  stories  was  Sea  Urchins ;  but  his 
American  publishers  preferred  to  call  it  More 
Cargoes. 

Leon  Daudet's  life  of  his  father,  and  Ernest  Dau- 
det's  My  Brother  and  I,  bpth  translated  by  Charles 
de  Kay,  will  be  published  in  this  country  by  Little, 
Brown  &  Co.,  in  accordance  with  a  special  agree- 
ment with  the  late  novelist's  family.  The  biography 
is  such  a  chronicle  of  French  home  life  as  seldom 
finds  its  way  into  type,  for  Daudet's  house  was  his 
workshop,  wherein  the  services  of  all  the  inmates 
were  his  to  command. 

Mrs.  Strong,  the  late  Robert  Louis  Stevenson's 
stepdaughter  and  amanuensis,  is  now  in  New  York, 
where  she  purposes  making  her  home.  "I  met  Mrs. 
Strong,"  says  the  Lounger  in  the  Critic,  "at  the 
house  of  Mr.  Stevenson's  old  friend.  Mr.  Will  H. 
Low,  the  artist,  at  Lawrence  Park,  a  few  days  ago, 
and  asked  her  what  she  thought  of  the  suggested 
removal  of  Stevenson's  house  from  Samoa  to  Scot- 
land. She  said  that  while  she  appreciated  the  feel- 
ing that  inspired  the  suggestion,  it  was  an  entirely 
impracticable  one.  In  the  first  place,  the  house  was 
too  far  away;  in  the  second  place,  it  was  too  big; 
and  in  the  third,  it  would  lose  everything  if  removed 
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from  its  surroundings.  As  a  structure  it  had  noth- 
ing to  recommend  it  but  its  suitability  for  its  pur- 
pose and  situation.  It  was  absolutely  plain,  but 
surrounded  by  trees  and  covered  by  vines  it  made 
a  picturesque  feature  in  the  landscape.  She  said 
that  the  family  hoped  to  sell  or  rent  it  to  some  one 
in  search  of  a  perfect  climate." 

A  little  story  of  Mark  Twain.  The  humorist 
gives  exceeding  care  to  composition.  He  some- 
times rewrites  an  article  a  dozen  or  more  times, 
studying  the  whole  range  of  syntax  to  give  pre- 
cision and  lucidity  to  a  thought.  For  some  four- 
teen summers  he  lived  at  Quarry  Farm,  near  El- 
mira,  the  home  of  his  sister-in-law,  Mrs.  Crane. 
One  day  he  disappeared  and  no  trace  of  him  was 
found,  until  at  dinner-time  he  reappeared  at  the 
house.  "Where  in  the  world  have  you  been  all 
day?"  he  was  asked.  "I — have — been — hunting — 
for — a — word,"  replied  Mr.  Clemens  in  that  drawl 
peculiar  to  him.  "And — what's — more, — I've — 
found — it,— too,"  he  added. 

Russian  literary  men  seem  unlucky.  Pushkin, 
the  first  and  greatest  poet,  was  killed  in  a  duel; 
Kykeiff  was  hanged  ;  Griboedoff  was  assassinated  in 
Persia ;  LermontorT  fell  in  a  duel ;  Koltzoff  died  of 
grief  over  family  troubles  when  he  was  only  twenty- 
three  (fancy  an  American  of  that  age  dying  of 
grief!);  Gogoe  committed  suicide,  and  Stepniak 
was  killed  by  a  railway  train  in  London.  This  last 
is  an  instance  of  anarchist  law-defiance.  Stepniak 
crossed  the  track,  and  got  killed,  instead  of  having 
to  pay  a  fine. 

The  Quarterly  has  a  review  of  the  religious  nov- 
els of  Marie  Corelli  and  Hall  Cainc,  which  it  classes 
among  the  greatest  "evils  of  the  reaction  called 
forth  by  modern  unbelief."  Summing  up,  the  re- 
viewer says:  "It  is  a  melancholy  thought,  when  we 
count  up  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  these  vol- 
umes that  have  been  scattered  to  the  world's  end, 
how  few  can  be  said  to  practice  the  art  of  reading. 
Miss  Corelli  supplants  the  New  Testament.  Mr. 
Hall  Cainc  adapts  church  history  to  our  own  times. 
And  the  millions  take  them  in  perfect  good  faith, 
cherishing  their  dreams  and  delusions  as  if  some 
reality  corresponded  with  them.  In  the  anarchy  of 
opinion,  alarm  on  the  part  of  Christians  has  seemed 
not  out  of  place ;  and  alarm  has  generated  reaction. 
New  champions  of  belief  have  appeared  on  the 
scene.  Fresh  pills  against  earthquake  are  adver- 
tised. One  takes  equal  parts  of  pseudo-science, 
Xco-Platonism  and  theosophy ;  stamps  the  whole  as 
revealed  from  heaven ;  and  recommends  us  to  get  it 
down  with  a  deal  of  sentiment.  Another,  more 
British,  lays  hold  of  certain  traditional  stage-virtues, 
wraps  them  in  emotion,  adds  thereto  a  suspicious 
but  exciting  ingredient  of  pseudo-monasticism,  and 
screams  to  us,  that  unless  we  take  it,  our  life  is  in 
danger.  Run  whither  we  may  with  Miss  Corelli 
and  Mr.  Cainc  for  guides,  we  shall  plunge  into  hys- 
teria or  be  overthrown  by  claptrap.  The  proposi- 
tion with  which  we  began  our  article  is,  therefore, 
we  think,  amply  demonstrated.  Great  and  mani- 
fold as  have  been  the  mischiefs  wrought  by  unbe- 
lief, it  has  hardly  done  worse  than  call  out  a  reac- 
tion which  despises  logic,  turns  faith  to  mythology, 
canonizes  the  absurd,  and  so  distorts  the  Christian 
as  to  make  him  at  once  an  imbecile,  a  visionary  and 


a  murderous  fanatic.  Those  who  defend  him  on 
such  lines  are  his  most  formidable  enemies,  and 
Voltaire  would  have  welcomed  them  as  justifying 
in  their  dialect  what  he  had  written  a  thousand 
times  in  his  own,  'Ecrasez  l'infame.'  It  is  no  excuse 
for  them  that  they  were  sacrificing  a  venerable 
creed  to  their  peculiar  infirmity  of  sentimental  ro- 
mance. Their  religion  is  not  Christianity,  but  its 
caricature ;  and  their  apologetics  are  as  wanting  in 
balance  as  they  are  fertile  in  sickly  and  sensuous 
dreams." 

James  Whitcomb  Riley  thinks  the  lot  of  a  poet  a 
hard  one.  In  a  recent  interview  he  said:  "If  you're 
called  as  witness  in  a  lawsuit  some  little  attorney 
squares  himself  off  and  says,  with  withering  scorn : 
"Let  me  see,  you're  a  poet,  are  you  not?  H'm,  yes. 
Gentlemen  of  the  jury,  the  witness  is  a  poet' — and 
your  testimony  is  killed  dead  as  a  door  nail." 

In  appearance  Herman  Sudermann  suggests  the 
man  of  action  rather  than  the  man  of  letters.  A 
muscular  giant, bearded  and  blue-eyed,  he  resembles 
the  ideal  Wotan  of  Wagnerian  drama,  if  one  can 
imagine  Wotan  in  a  frock  coat  of  irreproachable 
cut.  Yet  lines  of  thought  are  to  be  discerned  on  the 
lofty  forehead,  and  a  poeiic  melancholy  lurks  some- 
where in  the  depths  of  the  fine  eyes,  which  on  the 
surface  only  reflect  a  smile  of  rare  geniality.  There 
is  something  paradoxically  funny  and  bracing  about 
Sudermann's  vigorous  personality  that  shines  be- 
hind the  clouds  of  even  his  most  pessimistic  pages. 

Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling  is  writing  a  series  of  stories 
detailing  the  further  adventures  of  Stalky  &  Co., 
the  three  heroes  of  the  story  entitled  Slaves  of  the 
Lamp,  which  appeared  in  Cosmopolis  some  little 
time  ago.  These  stories,  which  all  deal  with  school- 
boy life  at  a  public  school,  whose  name  is  somewhat 
thinly  disgused,  will  show  Mr.  Kipling's  genius  in 
a  new  light.  They  will  be  published  serially  both 
here  and  in  England  before  being  issued  in  book 
form. 

Those  who  have  been  privileged  to  read  Mr. 
Lewis  Hind's  new  story,  The  Enchanted  Stone, 
speak  of  it  in  high  terms.  It  is  a  fantastic-humor- 
ous, and  sometimes  tragic  drama,  entirely  original, 
yet  here  and  there  suggestive  of  Wilkic  Collins  and 
Mr.  Gilbert. 

It  may  be  recollected  that  Mr.  Paul  Sabatier,  the 
biographer  of  Saint  Francis  of  Assisi,  discovered 
last  year  the  oldest  life  of  the  saint,  written  by  his 
favorite  disciple,  Brother  Leo.  Dr.  Sebastier  has 
translated  the  Latin  original,  and  Mr.  David  Nutt 
will  publish  his  version  immediately  in  England. 

The  articles  on  The  Navy  in  the  War,  by  Captain 
F.  E.  Chadwick,  of  the  flagship  New  York,  in  the 
November  Scribner's,  is  the  first  complete  and  au- 
thoritative account  of  the  many  problems  that  had 
to  be  met  in  the  formation  of  an  adequate  fleet,  and 
the  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  the  victory  before 
Santiago  as  to  questions  of  type,  construction,  etc., 
of  the  navy  of  the  future. 

Dean  Farrar's  sequel  to  his  great  work,  The  Life 
of  Christ,  will  not  be  ready  until  the  spring  of  next 
year  at  the  earliest.  It  will  be  largely  the  result  of 
his  recent  studies  in  Palestine,  and  full  of  entirely 
new  matter.  The  Dean's  literary  activity  has  been 
very  great  lately,  and  it  is  possible  that  two  books 
will  be  published  for  him  next  year. 
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Emerson's  belief  in  the  existence  of  the  Over- 
soul,  from  which  all  the  great  thoughts  of  mankind 
were  derived,  has  a  parallel  in  our  day  in  the  obser- 
vation of  a  quaint  humorist  that,  though  all  jokes 
come  to  us  from  the  beginning  of  things,  their 
number  is  strictly  limited.  Perhaps  the  truth  of  that 
remark  can  only  be  fully  understood  by  one  who 
has  had  the  temerity  to  undergo  a  severe  course  of 
comic  reading  of  the  popular  sort.  Such  a  one  can- 
not help  feeling,  also,  that  the  Greek  gentleman 
who  apologized  to  the  mourners  at  his  daughter's 
funeral  because,  after  keeping  them  waiting  a  very 
long  time,  he  was  only  able  to  show  them  an  ex- 
ceedingly small  corpse,  ought  to  have  many  imita- 
tors in  these  days  among  the  writers  for  the  so- 
called  comic  journals.  The  prevailing  quality  of 
their  humor  is  not  only  very  ancient,  it  is  very  thin. 
Yet,  to  the  philosopher,  even  in  its  mustiness  and 
its  weakness  there  is  interest,  for  they  teach  him 
that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  the  humor  of  the  com- 
monplace. 

It  would  be  interesting,  "if  it  were  possible,  to 
trace  some  of  these  jokes  to  their  origin  in  prehis- 
toric time.  Some  of  the  leisured  rich,  for  example, 
might  undertake  with  profit  the  Quest  of  the  Miss- 
ing Shirt  Button.  It  ought  to  be  possible  to  date 
with  some  approximation  to  accuracy  the  entrance 
of  that  long-since  jaded  and  threadbare  joke  into 
literature,  unless  the  joke  in  question  is  a  reincar- 
nation of  one  invented  in  the  Garden  of  Eden. 
There  is  no  record  of  shirt  buttons  in  these  far-off 
days;  but  circumstances  are  certainly  conceivable 
in  which  a  missing  figleaf  might  have  had  diverting 
results.  It  seems  hard  to  understand  why;  yet 
there  are  thousands  of  our  fellow-men  who  find  the 
situation  of  the  man  who  sits  down  upon  a  tack  ex- 
tremely funny,  even  though  the  man  himself  sees 
no  humor  in  it  at  all.  The  timid  suitor  suffering 
indignity  at  the  hands — or  rather  at  the  toe — of  an 
irate  father,  the  henpecked  husband,  the  man  run- 
ning after  his  hat,  the  discomfited  mother-in-law — 
we  can  meet  them  any  day  in  black  and  white. 
Humorists,  so-called,  reproduce  them  under  all 
manner  of  disguises.  To  the  educated  mind  it  all 
seems  utterly  "banal"  and  absurd. 

Is  it?  Have  those  curious  survivals  of  ancient 
jests  no  trait  in  common  that  enables  us  to  see  in 
them  anything  more  than  mere  "disjecta  membra," 
no  anything  that  endows  them  with  a  philosophic 
importance?  To  begin  with,  they  are  alike  in  their 
obviousness.  There  is  no  refinement  of  thought  in 
them.  They  are  a  little  higher  than  the  horse-play 
of  our  forefathers,  but  very  little.  The  most  strik- 
ing thing  about  this  humor  of  the  commonplace, 
however,  is  its  maliciousness.  In  all  its  manifesta- 
tions there  is  the  appeal  to  that  ignoble  delight  in 
another's  discomfiture  from  which  even  the  best  of 
us  are  not  entirely  free.  The  man  in  the  street  sees 
his  brother  undergo  some  trivial  irritation  or  em- 
barrassment, and  he  laughs.  We  need  not  ask 
whether  there  is  humor  in  the  situation.  To  the 
man  in  the  street  there  is ;  and  to  us  there  is  humor 
in  the  fact  that  he  finds  it  there.  The  instinct  which 


he  gratifies  is  the  same,  tempered  slightly  by  civili- 
zation, as  that  which  causes  the  savage  to  find  en- 
joyment in  the  torture  of  his  victims.  If  any  one 
desires  to  maintain  that  such  humor  is  no  humor  at 
all,  we  have  no  mind  to  dispute  the  point;  it  passes 
for  humor.  Language,  however,  is  full  of  counter- 
feit coin ;  and  we  might  retort  with  equal  truth  that 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  the  commonplace: 

It  is  enough  that  through  Thy  grace 
I  saw  nought  common  on  Thy  earth. 

sings  Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling  in  one  of  his  most  in- 
spired moments.  And  it  is  true.  The  blades  of 
grass  on  English  meadows  are  countless;  yet  it  is 
only  to  the  unobservant  that  they  seem  all  alike. 
In  the  same  way,  the  commonplace  is  a  delusion. 
It  appears  to  us  the  commonplace,  not  because  we 
see  it  often,  but  because  we  do  not  see  deeply 
enough.  Vulgarity,  therefore,  is  a  purely  relative 
term — save  in  the  case  of  the  snob  who  thinks  he 
can  sum  up  the  whole  matter  in  a  sneer. 


A  Pita  far  r*4axtt  Wm.  UatOnmt  Unom  Utfarlm' 

Why  is  it  that  pedants  are  generally  so  ridiculed? 
Is  it  not  lucky  for  a  man  that  he  can  contract  an  in- 
tense, even  an  extravagant  fondness  of  some  pur- 
suit— some  specific  study,  art,  or  science — which 
he  will  consequently  understand  better  than  other 
men,  and  in  solving  whose  problems  he  may  be- 
come an  expert?  What  is  a  man  good  for  without 
professional  enthusiasm — who  does  not  give  his 
whole  soul  to  his  calling,  concentrating  upon  it  all 
his  energies,  and  loving  it  with  an  ardor  that  almost 
ignores  the  existence  of  any  other?  "No  man," 
says  Emerson,  "can  do  anything  well,  who  does  not 
think  that  what  he  does  is  the  centre  of  the  visible 
universe."  It  is  easy  to  declaim  against  "one-idea- 
ism,"  "intellectual  narrowness,"  and  "a'  that" ;  but, 
in  spite  of  the  cheap  eloquence  and  fashionable  cant 
.  of  superficially-omniscient  men  who  plume  them- 
selves upon  their  fancied  oceanic  breadth  and  depth, 
we  love  to  see  a  man  magnify  his  calling,  even  if  he 
does  overrate  its  relative  importance.  It  is  only 
thus  that  he  can  achieve  excellence  or  eminence. 

Who  arc  the  men  who  make  their  mark  on  the 
world,  and  to  what  do  they  owe  their  celebrity  and 
influence?  Are  they  the  men  who  have  the  most 
versatility  and  the  most  varied  culture?  No;  they 
arc  those  whose  minds  want  balance,  who  have 
some  giant  faculty  developed  at  the  expense  of  the 
rest.  The  very  deadness  of  perception  thus  in- 
duced promotes  self-confidence  and  positiveness. 
Occasionally,  at  long  intervals  in  the  history  of  hu- 
manity, a  person  appears  who  wings  his  flight  to 
the  peaks  of  greatness  by  an  equal  flapping  of  his 
wings ;  but  all  the  rest  gain  their  motion  like  a  mill- 
wheel,  by  a  continued  fall  of  water  on  one  side. 
The  want  of  balance,  it  has  been  truly  said,  is  the 
cause  of  most  motion ;  and  therefore  the  minds  that 
stir  the  stagnant  pool  of  common  thought  are  out 
of  equilibrium,  and  propelled  by  this  very  cause, 
like  a  pith  figure  loaded  with  a  leaden  foot,  to 
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spring  with  impatient  yet  effective  force  in  some 
providentially-prescribed  direction.  Once  in  four 
or  five  centuries  the  world  beholds  a  Leonardo  da 
Vinci  or  a  Leibnitz ;  but  few  of  their  fellow-mortals 
can  fully  master  more  than  one  art  or  science — all 
beyond  is  a  miserable  affectation  and  a  downright 
waste  of  time.  What  Michael  Angelo  said  of  paint- 
ing is  true  of  every  other  art  or  craft :  "It  is  jealous, 
and  requires  the  whole  man." 

The  day  of  universal  scholars  is  past.  The  meas- 
ure of  a  man's  learning  to-day  is  the  amount  of  his 
voluntary  ignorance;  the  measure  of  his  practical 
force  is  the  amount  he  is  content  to  leave  unat- 
tcmpted.  We  cannot,  therefore,  admire  the  man 
who,  instead  of  being  devoted  to  one  great  art — 
"married  to  that  immortal  bride" — woos  all  the 
muses  in  turn ;  not  content  to  be  a  painter,  sculp- 
tor, or  writer,  unless  he  is  also  "chemist,  statesman, 
fiddler,  and  buffoon."  There  is  no  end  of  acquisi- 
tion, if  one  begins  to  dabble  in  all  the  "ologies"  and 
"isms"  which  may  be  intrinsically  valuable,  or 
which,  if  possessed,  may  add  a  feather  to  his  repu- 
tation. Give  us  a  thousand  times,  rather,  the  glori- 
ous pedantry  of  Fielding's  Parson  Adams,  who 
thought  a  schoolmaster  the  greatest  character  in 
the  world,  and  himself  the  greatest  schoolmaster  in 
it!  We  smile  when  we  are  told  of  the  French 
grammarian  Daguesseau,  who,  when  told  that  a 
revolution  had  broken  out  in  Paris,  replied :  "Never 
mind!  I  have  in  my  portfolio  thirty-six  conjuga- 
tions, all  completed ;"  and,  again,  when  we  hear  of 
Dr.  George,  who  shrewdly  suspected  that  Frederick 
the  Great,  with  all  his  victories,  could  not  conjugate 
a  Greek  verb  in  "mi."  But  this  very  exchisiveness 
— this  absorption  in  one  pursuit — is  the  secret  of  all 
power.  Was  Vestris,  the  French  dancing-master, 
guilty  of  coxcombry  or  falsehood  in  declaring  that 
Voltaire  and  himself  were  the  two  greatest  men  in 
all  Kurope?  No,  assuredly ;  he  but  manifested  a 
proper  feeling  of  enthusiasm  for  his  art,  and  it 
would  have  been  downright  hypocrisy  for  him  to 
have  pretended  to  think  otherwise. 

Sydney  Smith,  in  satirizing  the  classical  educa- 
tion at  the  English  universities,  says  that  "the  Parr 
or  the  Bentley  of  his  day  would  be  scandalized  to 
be  put  on  a  level  with  the  discoverer  of  a  neutral 
salt."  And  why  not,  prithee?  Can  we  expect  a 
great  scholar,  who  has  devoted  a  life  to  his  calling, 
to  deem  any  other  of  equal  rank  and  importance? 
Shall  a  painter  be  required  to  feel  the  same  admira- 
tion for  the  works  of  Mozart  and  Handel  as  for 
those  of  Raphael  and  Titian?  Why  should  not  the 
Greek  or  I^atin  scholar,  who  has  "scorned  delights 
and  lived  laborious  days"  to  possess  himself  of 
those  stubborn  tongues,  "glory  in  the  detection  of 
an  anapest  in  the  wrong  place,  or  in  the  restora- 
tion of  a  dative  case  which  Cranzius  has  passed 
over,  and  the  never-dying  Ernesti  failed  to  ob- 
serve"? What  if  a  grammarian  does  "tower  and 
plume  himself,"  as  Sir  Thomas  Browne  says  that 
he  has  known  one  to  do,  "over  a  line  of  Horace, 
and  show  more  pride  in  the  construction  of  one  ode 
than  the  author  in  the  composure  of  the  whole 
book"?  We  see  nothing  ridiculous  in  this ;  it  is  but 
the  natural  result  of  a  passionate  and  absorbing 
love  for  one's  pursuit. 


Lev*  of  Locality  Km*ta»  Cit^  Star 

There  is  believed  to  be  born  with  human  beings 
— that  is,  with  most — a  certain  love  of  locality,  an 
affection  for  particular  places.  This  feeling  or  sen- 
timent takes  shape  in -attachment  to  one  place,  and 
is  voiced  in  the  expression  "there's  no  place  like 
home."  The  strength  of  this  feeling  is  such  that 
absence  from  this  place  causes  in  some  cases  the 
most  acute  suffering,  which  is  classified  as  a  dis- 
ease— nostalgia,  homesickness — from  which  strong 
men  have  pined  and  died. 

The  attachment  to  locality  is  sometimes  satisfied 
with  the  possession  of  something  less  than  would 
be  considered  a  "home."  Lonely  men,  without 
kindred,  dwellers  in  the  great  caravansaries  we  call 
hotels,  will  sometimes  seem  satisfied  with  the  pos- 
session of  a  particular  seat  at  table,  holding  the 
place  with  the  utmost  pertinacity  for  years,  pleased 
to  find  themselves  at  certain  hours  in  that  certain 
place,  facing  in  the  same  direction,  angered  or 
grieved  if  by  accident  or  design  shut  out  from  the 
occupancy  of  the  familiar  location.  It  is  not  only 
the  dwellers  in  towns,  the  owners  of  lands  and 
houses,  who  are  moved  by  what  may  be  called  the 
instinct  of  place — it  is  felt  by  those  who  own  or 
rent  no  foot  of  land,  they  nor  any  of  their  genera- 
tion. The  tent-born  Gypsy  who  never  knows  the 
shelter  of  a  roof,  yet  moves  about  from  one  familiar 
spot  to  another  and  returns  year  after  year  to  pitch 
his  tent  beside  the  spring  his  fathers  knew.  There 
is  hardly  a  doubt  that  if  prisoners  were  allowed  the 
choice  of  cells  they  would,  after  having  made  a 
choice  each  for  himself,  adhere  to  it  and  come  in 
time  to  regard  the  place  with  something  of  the 
home  feeling  and  regret  removal  for  any  cause. 

Strangest  of  the  circumstances  attending  this 
love  of  locality,  it  does  not  seem  inspired  by  the 
desirability  or  the  advantages  of  the  place  itself. 
The  most  barren  rocks  and  sterile  deserts,  wastes 
where  the  sun  hid  his  face  and  on  which  the  rains 
refused  to  fall,  have  been  clung  to  and  loved  by 
those  born  there  with  inexpressible  tenderness  and 
devotion.  With  the  world  before  them  where  to 
choose,  men  and  women  and  children  have  turned 
away  reluctant  and  despairing  from  wretched  huts 
full  of  memories,  of  suffering,  famine  and  fever,  be- 
cause in  those  poor  places  they  had  been  born  and 
had  always  lived,  and  because  they  now  must  leave 
them.  They  are  going  away  to  find  plenty  and 
comfort  in  another  country,  and  yet  they  speak  with 
regret  forever  of  the  "old  land"  where  they  fancy 
that  they  were  so  happy,  yet  know  that  they  were 
so  poor. 

It  is  said  that  among  men,  and  especially  in  our 
own  country,  this  love  of  locality  is  not  as  strong 
as  in  other  days;  that  what  are  called  the  "ties  of 
home"  are  not  as  binding;  that  the  young  people, 
so  far  from  expecting  to  spend  their  days  in  familiar 
scenes,  expect  to  remove  from  them,  manhood  and 
marriage  being  seasons  of  migration.  It  is  a  re- 
proach to  say  of  an  American  that  he  has  "never 
been  out  of  the  sight  of  the  smoke  of  his  own  chim- 
ney." The  facilities  of  travel  arc  believed  to  have 
weaned  men  from  home  and  broken  up  the  custom 
of  home-abiding.  Men  nowadays  gladly  leave  home 
on  a  journey,  and  the  journeying  sometimes  con- 
tinues indefinitely  and  has  no  home-coming. 
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And  yet  has  anybody  failed  to  notice  how  the 
stories  of  men's  lives  as  told  by  themselves  begin 
with  the  words  uttered  in  a  tone  of  sadness,  "I  left 
home  when  I  was  a  young  man,"  meaning  "I  left 
the  one  spot  on  earth  to  which  I  was  attached  for 
its  own  sake  and  on  its  own  account,  and  I  have 
never  found  it  again'*?  How  many  men  spend  their 
lives  in  wandering  in  every  direction  save  the  one 
they  fain  would  go — the  road  that  leads  "home"? 
There  can  be  no  doubt  but  this  love  of  locality  was 
given  man  in  the  first  place  for  a  wise  purpose. 
The  first  story  of  man  locates  him  in  one  fair,  place 
— a  garden ;  he  was  to  stay  there  to  till  it  and  dress 
it.  With  transgression  came  exile ;  the  first  human 
sinner  was  the  first  "mover" ;  and  from  that  time  to 
this  temptation  yielded  to  has  been  followed  by 
flight. 

With  us  in  our  country  it  would  doubtless  be 
better  if  this  instinct  of  home  were  regarded  more 
tenderly;  if  this  innate  sentiment  to  hold  on  were 
obeyed;  if,  between  the  natural  disposition  to  re- 
main and  some  temptation  to  go,  we  heeded  the 
former.  If  this  were  so,  then  there  would  come  to 
us  and  our  land  the  fruits  of  permanence.  The  sons 
would  finish  what  the  fathers  begun,  and  the  grand- 
sons would  adorn  it.  Men  would  care  well  for  the 
fields  those  of  their  name  and  blood  had  tilled  for 
a  hundred  years,  and  we  would  wiser  grow  from 
generation  to  generation,  learning  more  of  the 
meaning  there  is  in  the  one  word  "home." 

Stlf-effactmtnt  H.  W.  HaU*  £$tays' 

When  perils  thickened  about  him  and  the  most 
courageous  grew  faint-hearted,  Francis  Drake's  fa- 
vorite phrase  was:  "It  matters  not;  God  hath  many 
things  in  store  for  us."  No  man  ever  wore  a  more 
dauntless  face  in  the  presence  of  danger  than  the 
great  adventurer  who  destroyed  the  foundations  of 
Spanish  power  in  this  continent,  and  whose  smile 
always  grew  sweeter  as  the  situation  grew  more 
desperate.  That  smile  carried  the  conviction  of  ulti- 
mate safety  to  a  criw  which  was  often  on  the  verge 
of  despair;  its  serenity  and  confidence  were  conta- 
gious; it  conveyed  the  impression,  in  the  blackest 
hour,  that  the  leader  knew  some  way  of  escape  from 
encircling  peril.  He  knew,  as  a  rule,  no  more  than 
his  men  knew;  but  as  danger  deepened,  his  genius 
became  energized  to  the  utmost  quickness  of  dis- 
cernment, and  the  utmost  rapidity  of  action.  He 
had  no  time  for  despair;  he  had  only  time  for  de- 
cision and  action.  In  his  dying  hour,  on  a  hostile 
sea,  half  a  hemisphere  from  home,  he  arose,  dressed 
himself,  and  called  for  his  arms,  falling  before  the 
only  foe  to  whom  he  ever  yielded  with  the  same 
dauntless  courage  which  had  made  him  the  master 
of  untravcled  seas  and  the  terror  of  a  continent.  He 
so  completely  identified  himself  with  the  work  he 
had  in  hand  that  he  sapped  the  very  sources  of  fear. 

Such  heroic  sclf-forgctfulness  is  not  the  exclu- 
sive possession  of  men  of  action ;  it  lies  within  the 
reach  of  any  man  who  is  strong  enough  to  grasp  it. 
Two  writers  of  our  time  have  nobly  worn  this  jewel 
of  courage  in  the  eyes  of  the  world.  John  Adding- 
ton  Symonds  was  for  many  years  an  invalid  whose 
life  hung  on  a  thread.    He  had  youth,  gifts  of  a 
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high  order,  culture,  ambition,  but  a  desolate 
shadow  blackened  the  landscape  of  his  life;  he 
might  have  yielded  to  the  lassitude  which  came  with 
his  disease ;  he  might  have  become  embittered  and 
poured  his  sorrows  into  the  ear  of  the  world,  as  too 
many  less  burdened  men  and  women  have  done  in 
these  recent  decades.  Instead  of  accepting  these 
weak  alternatives  and  wasting  his  brief  years  in  use- 
less complainings,  he  plucked  opportunity  out  of 
the  very  jaws  of  death ;  found  in  the  high  Alps  the 
conditions  most  favorable  for  activity,  and  poured 
his  life  out  in  work  of  such  sustained  interest  and 
value  that  he  laid  the  English-reading  peoples  un- 
der lasting  obligations.  In  spite  of  his  invalidism 
he  achieved  more  than  most  men  who  live  out  the 
full  period  of  life  in  complete  possession  of  their 
powers. 

In  like  manner  disease  touched  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson  in  his  early  prime,  and  would  have 
daunted  a  spirit  less  gallant  than  his.  He  bore  him- 
self in  the  presence  of  death  as  a  dashing  leader 
bears  himself  in  the  presence  of  an  overwhelming 
foe;  he  was  intrepid,  but  he  was  also  wise.  He 
sought  such  alleviations  as  climates  afforded  a  man 
in  his  condition,  and  then  gave  himself  to  his  work 
with  a  kind  of  passionate  ardor,  as  if  he  would  pluck 
the  very  heart  out  of  time  and  toil  before  the  night 
fell.  Neither  of  these  men  was  blind  to  his  con- 
dition ;  neither  was  indifferent ;  both  loved  life  and 
both  had  their  moments  of  revolt  and  depression; 
but  both  found  in  work  resource  from  despair,  and 
both  made  the  world  richer  not  only  by  the  fruits 
of  self-conquest,  but  by  the  contagious  power  of 
heroic  example.  Such  careers  put  to  shame  the  self- 
centred,  egotistic,  morbid  pessimism  which  has 
found  so  many  voices  in  recent  years  that  its  cow- 
ardly outcries  have  almost  drowned  the  great,  sane, 
authoritative  voices  of  the  world. 

r><*  Swat?  •/  Wemin  Statu*  fatt 

Beauty  is  not  a  perfection  of  feature  and  form, 
but  a  creature  of  the  imagination.  No  woman  is 
ugly ;  all  women  are  beautiful.  No  man  could  de- 
sign a  face  which  should  please  him  at  all  times  and 
under  all  circumstances.  Age  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  subject.  Many  women  in  their  latest  years 
surpass  all  the  achievements  of  their  life  in  winning 
admiration  and  attracting  friends.  To  know  every- 
thing is  the  perfection  of  knowledge ;  to  be  able  to 
accomplish  everything  is  the  aim  of  the  gods;  to 
make  most  harmonious  is  the  effort  of  the  musician  ; 
to  polish  and  to  shape  the  diamond-stone  is  to 
make  most  perfectly  beautiful  the  most  dazzling  of 
all  gems.  But  it  is  not  so  with  beauty.  It  is  not 
symmetry,  but  variety,  which  makes  beauty ;  not  a 
tendency  of  all  the  features  of  all  women  to  ap- 
proach in  type  a  face  divine,  the  ultimate  and  unim- 
provable perfection  of  female  loveliness.  Not  only 
must  the  face  and  form  of  woman  change,  but 
man's  tastes  and  standards  become  common  and 
universal  before  one  ideal  shall  command  the  ex- 
treme of  admiration  on  the  part  of  mankind  and 
relegate  all  other  women  to  subordinate  parts,  like 
those  of  the  ladies  of  honor  around  the  queen  or  of 
tne  myriads  of  stars  modestly  yielding  the  sov- 
ereignty of  the  heavens  to  the  brilliant  and  match- 
less Venus. 
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BUSTING  A  BRONCHO  * 

By  E.  Hough. 


Any  visitor  to  a  cow  ranch  has  seen  the  men  at 
work  among  the  horse  herd,  and  has  noticed  how 
quickly  a  horse  will  stop  as  soon  as  it  feels  the  rope 
touch  it,  even  though  it  may  perhaps  not  be  caught 
by  the  noose  at  all.  This  submission  to  the  magic 
of  the  rope  is  a  cardinal  principle  in  that  horse's 
ideas  of  common  sense.  He  bears  deep  within  his 
mind  the  early  lessons  of  his  youth.  .  .  .  The 
first  lesson  of  the  rope  he  receives,  as  above  men- 
tioned, when  a  brawny  cow  puncher  circles  both  his 
forelegs  with  a  noose  of  this  dreaded  rope,  throws 
him  flat  with  a  turn  of  the  wrist,  and  hales  him  on 
his  side  through  the  dust  away  from  his  mother's 
side  to  the  spot  where  the  fiery  iron  is  waiting. 
From  that  instant  the  colt  hates  man  and  all  his 
doing.  He  hates  the  rope.  He  is  a  couple  of  sea- 
sons older  and  bigger  and  stronger  when  he  is  at 
length  driven  into  the  round  pen  some  fresh  spring 
morning,  so  strong,  he  is  sure  that  he  can  rend  any 
rope.  ...  He  finds  himself  upside  down,  the 
rope  perhaps  choking  the  life  out  of  him.  He  has 
had  lesson  No.  2. 

Jim,  the  cowpuncher  and  horse-breaker,  calmly 
waits  till  the  young  horse's  eyes  nearly  start  out  of 
his  head,  and  then  signs  to  his  assistants,  who 
loosen  the  rope  just  in  time  to  save  the  pony's  life. 
The  latter  is  furious  at  the  indignity  he  has  suf- 
fered, and  as  soon  as  he  can  breathe  begins  to 
plunge  and  kick  and  rear,  throwing  himself  quite 
over  in  his  struggles.  Yet  quietly  he  is  pulled  up, 
pulled  down,  pulled  along,  until  he  is  ready  for 
another  lesson. 

Upon  the  head  of  the  horse  now  ready  for  break- 
ing there  is  slipped  a  curious  bitlcss  bridle,  or 
halter,  of  strands  of  rope,  very  strong  and  capable 
of  being  so  arranged  that  too  much  pulling  on  it 
will  close  it  fast  upon  a  pony's  nose  and  make  the 
act  of  breathing  difficult.  This  halter  is  called  a 
"hackamorc,"  and,  of  course,  it  was  the  invention 
of  the  Spaniard.  The  pony,  when  put  on  the  hack- 
amore.  is  staked  out  on  the  open  ground  on  a  long 
"stake  rope."  He  is  left  alone  for  awhile  here,  and 
soon  learns  his  next  lesson.  Resolved  again  in  his 
heart  to  break  this  hated  rope  he  runs  full  speed  to 
the  end  of  it,  and  there  comes  to  a  halt  with  his 
heels  high  in  the  air  and  his  neck  perhaps  doubled 
under  him.  If  his  neck  happens  to  be  broken  it 
makes  no  difference,  for  there  are  other  ponies  just 
as  good,  plenty  of  them.  If  his  neck  is  not  broken, 
he  gets  up  and  does  it  over  again,  and  perhaps 
again.  Then  he  shakes  his  head  and  thinks  it 
over.    .    .  . 

In  a  twinkling  a  red  kerchief  is  slipped  across  his 
face  and  tied  fast  to  the  side  strands  of  the  hacka- 
more.  Smitten  with  blindness,  the  pony  cowers, 
and  is  motionless  and  dumb.  .  .  .  Then,  be- 
fore the  frightened  and  frenzied  pony  has  had  time 
to  dread  or  suspect  anything  further,  there  conies 
a  rattle  and  a  creak,  and  there  falls  with  an  awful 
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thud  and  crash  upon  his  back  a  vast  thing,  the  like 
of  which  he  has  never  dreamed  for  himself,  though 
he  has  seen  it  upon  the  tamed  slaves  which  aided  . 
in  his  own  undoing.   .   .  . 

The  saddle  is  bucked  off  time  and  again,  a  dozen 
times,  but  it  comes  back  again  with  the  thud  and 
crash,  and  someway  it  does  not  actually  kill,  after 
all.  The  pony  stops  to  think  about  it.  Jim,  who 
has  been  waiting  for  this  moment  of  thought,  cau- 
tiously reaches  under  the  pony  with  a  long,  crooked 
stick  to  the  girth  that  hangs  upon  the  farther  side. 
.  .  .  Slowly  and  quietly  he  puts  the  end  of  the 
girth  through  the  iron  ring  or  buckle.  Then 
quietly,  slowly,  Jim  gets  out  to  the  end  of  the 
"cinch"  as  far  as  he  can,  because  he  knows  what 
is  going  to  happen.  Commonly  the  girth  of  the 
breaking  saddle  has  a  big  buckle  with  a  tongue, 
which  will  quickly  engage  in  the  holes  punched 
through  the  girth.  Taking  the  cinch  strap  firmly 
in  his  hands,  Jim  gives  a  sudden  jerk  backward  and 
upward,  and  the  pony  feels  an  awful  grip  of  some- 
thing tightened  about  his  body  where  never  such  a 
thing  had  been  felt  before.  At  once,  wild  and 
demonlike  in  his  rage  and  terror  at  such  indig- 
nities, he  falls  wildly  to  bucking  again ;  but  now 
Jim  is  close  up  at  his  side,  pulling  the  harder  at  the 
cinch,  which  does  not  slip,  but  holds  its  own.  The 
men  at  the  pony's  head  swing  down  and  twist  his 
head  askew.  The  hackamore  tightens,  the  saddle 
holds.  Tighter  and  tighter  the  girth  goes,  and  at 
length  the  trembling  beast  feels  he  must  endure  this 
also.  Panting  and  red-eyed,  courageous  and  full  of 
fight  still,  he  braces  his  feet  apart  and  stands  so, 
trembling  with  anger  and  shame.  And  Jim  quietly 
pokes  another  stick  under  and  gets  hold  of  another 
girth,  the  hind  cinch  ("flank  girth,"  it  is  called  in 
the  South),  and  soon  the  pony  feels  upon  his 
stomach  the  grip  of  this  hairy,  hateful  thing,  which 
all  his  life  he  never  ceases  to  resent.    .    .  . 

At  last  Jim  makes  a  swift  run,  a  bound  and  a 
spring  all  in  one.  Before  the  pony  knows  how  it 
has  happened  he  feels  upon  his  back  a  horrible 
crushing  weight.  He  feels  his  side  half  crushed 
in  by  the  grip  of  a  long  pair  of  human  legs.  He 
feels  his  head  "turned  loose."  He  hears  a  long, 
keen  yell  from  a  dozen  throats  about  him,  answered 
by  a  similar  shrill  yell,  not  of  fear,  but  of  confidence, 
above  him  from  this  creature  which  is  crushing 
down  his  back,  breaking  in  his  sides.  All  the  hate, 
the  terror,  the  rage,  the  fear,  the  viciousness,  the 
courage  of  this  undaunted  wild  beast  now  become 
blended  into  a  mad,  unreasoning  rage.  He  has 
fought  the  wolves,  this  pony,  and  is  afraid  of  noth- 
ing. He  will  unseat  this  demon  above  him,  he  will 
kill  him  as  he  did  the  wolves ;  he  will  trample  him 
into  the  dirt  of  the  plains.  Down  goes  the  pony's 
head  and  into  the  air  he  goes  in  a  wild,  serio-comic 
series  of  spectacular  stiff-legged  antics.  His  nose 
between  his  knees,  he  bounds  from  the  ground  with 
all  four  feet,  and  comes  down  again  with  all  legs 
set  and  braced,  only  to  go  into  the  air  again  and 
again.    He  "pitches  a-plungin'  " — that  is,  jumping 
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forward  as  he  bucks,  perhaps  going  six  hundred 
yards  before  he  stops  for  lack  of  wind.  Or  he  may 
stand  his  ground  and  pitch.  He  may  go  up  and 
down,  fore  and  aft,  in  turn,  or  he  may  pitch  first  on 
one  side  and  (hen  the  other,  letting  his  shoulders 
alternately  jerk  up  and  droop  down  almost  to  the 
ground — a  very  nasty  sort  of  thing  to  sit  through. 
He  may  spring  clear  up  into  the  air  and  come  down 
headed  in  the  direction  opposite  to  that  he  origin- 
ally occupied,  or  he  may  "pitch  fence  cornered,"  or 
in  a  zigzag  line  as  he  goes  on,  bounding  like  a  great 
ball  from  corner  to  corner  of  his  rail-fence  course 
of  flight.    .    .  . 

The  pony  soon  exhausts  himself  with  his  rage. 
His  breath  comes  short.  He  stops.  The  legs  of  the 
rider  relax  a  little,  but  the  eye  does  not.  With  a  re- 
newal of  the  wild  screams  or  "bawling"  with  which 
he  has  punctuated  his  previous  bucking  perfor- 
mance the  pony  springs  forward  again  at  speed.  He 
stops  short  with  head  down,  expecting  to  throw 
the  rider  forward  from  the  saddle.  The  rider  re- 
mains seated,  perhaps  jarred  and  hurt,  but  still  in 
the  saddle.  Then  the  pony  rears  up  on  his  hind 
feet.  The  cowpuncher  steps  off  with  one  foot, 
keenly  watching  to  see  whether  the  broncho  is  go- 
ing over  backward  or  going  to  "come  down  in 
front,"  and  go  on  with  his  performance  again.  If 
he  goes  on,  the  rider  is  in  the  saddle  as  soon  as  the 
horse's  feet  are  on  the  ground.  If  the  pony  throws 
himself  over  backward,  as  very  likely  he  will,  the 
rider  does  not  get  caught— at  least,  not  always 
caught — but  slips  from  the  saddle,  jerking  up  the 
pony's  head  sharply  from  the  ground.    .    .  . 

Now  the  pony  stands  quiet,  stubborn,  with  his 
head  down,  grunting  at  the  stroke  of  the  long 
roweled  spurs  which  strike  his  sides.  At  once  he 
bounds>  forward  again  wildly,  repeating  his  former 
devices  at  accomplishing  the  undoing  of  the  rider, 
whom  he  now  begins  to  fear  and  dread  as  well  as 
hate.  The  latter  is  immovable  in  purpose,  relent- 
less of  hand  and  limb.  All  this  time  he  is  riding 
without  a  bridle  bit,  depending  only  on  the  hacka- 
more,  which  allows  the  horse  much  more  freedom 
to  show  his  repertory  of  feats  than  does  the  savage 
Spanish  bit.  The  pony  in  time  grows  weary,  and 
determines  to  vary  its  campaign  by  a  Fabian  policy. 
Again  he  stops  still,  "sulling,"  his  ears  back,  but 
his  legs  braced  stiffly.  Jim  is  talking  soothingly  to 
him  now,  for  Jim  is  no  cruel  Greaser  horse-breaker, 
after  all,  and  has  no  vindictiveness  for  his  mount, 
whose  breaking  is  purely  an  impersonal  business 
matter  to  him.  The  pony  at  length  slowly  turns 
his  head  around  and  bites  with  all  his  force  straight 
into  the  leg  that  grips  him.  The  heavy  "chaps" 
protect  the  leg,  and  the  spur  strikes  him  upon  the 
other  side.  He  turns  his  head  to  that  side  also  and 
bites  that  leg,  but  the  same  process  occurs  again. 
With  a  sullen  fear  eating  at  his  heart  the  pony  tries 
yet  another  trick.  Deliberately  he  drops  to  his 
knees  and  lies  down  quietly  upon  his  side,  perhaps 
holding  the  rider  a  willing  prisoner  fast  by  the  leg 
which  lies  under  his  body.  The  rider  need  not  be 
so  caught  unless  he  likes,  but  it  is  a  superstition 
with  Jim  that  the  pony  should  never  unseat  the 
rider  nor  loosen  the  grip  of  the  legs  on  his  sides. 
Jim  thinks  that  should  he  do  this  the  matter  of 
breaking  would  be  longer  and  less  effective,  so  he 


takes  chances  and  holds  his  grip.  Were  the  pony  a 
big  "States"  horse  his  manoeuvre  would  be  effec- 
tive, and  the  rider  would  be  in  a  sad  predicament, 
but  this  horse  weighs  scarcely  more  than  six  hun- 
dred pounds,  and  the  big  stirrup,  perhaps  tied  to  its 
fellow  on  the  opposite  side,  is  under  him,  protect- 
ing the  foot  of  the  rider,  who  is  now  stretched  out  at 
full  length  upon  the  ground  beside  the  horse.  .  .  . 
He  lies  and  talks  to  the  pony  kindly,  and  asks  it 
how  long  it  intends  to  stay  there  in  that  way,  sug- 
gests that  it  is  about  time  for  him  to  go  home  for 
dinner,  and  that  he  has  other  work  to  do  before  the 
day  is  over.  If  the  pony  be  very  stubborn  he  may 
lie  so  for  several  minutes,  and  Jim  may  take  off  his 
hat  and  put  it  under  his  own  head  to  make  the 
ground  feel  more  comfortable.  Both  these  wild 
creatures  are  watchful  and  determined.  It  is  a  bat- 
tle of  waiting.  The  pony  is  first  to  tire  of  it.  .  . 
With  a  snort  and  a  swift  bound  he  is  up  on  his  feet 
and  off,  his  spring  jerking  the  rider's  foot  clear  of 
the  stirrup.  At  Jast  he  has  won !  He  has  unseated 
this  clinging  monster !   He  is  free ! 

But  almost  as  swift  as  the  leap  of  the  pony  was 
that  of  the  rider.  He  has  tight  in  his  hand  the  long 
stake  rope,  and  with  a  flirt  of  the  hand  this  unrolls. 
With  a  quick  spring  Jim  gets  to  one  side  of  the 
horse,  for  he  knows  that  an  "end  pull"  on  the  rope 
along  the  line  of  the  horse's  back  will  be  hard  to 
stop,  whereas  the  matter  is  simpler  if  the  rope 
makes  an  angle  with  the  horse's  course.  His 
gloved  hand  grasps  the  rope  and  holds  the  end  of 
it  close  against  his  right  hip.  His  left  hand  runs 
out  along  the  rope.  His  left  leg  is  extended  and 
braced  firmly  on  the  ground,  and  with  all  his  weight 
he  leans  back  on  the  rope  until  it  is  nearly  taut. 
Then,  just  at  the  instant  when  the  rope  is  about  to 
tighten,  he  gives  a  swift  rolling  motion  to  it  with 
his  whole  strength,  sending  a  coiling  wave  along  it 
as  a  boy  does  sometimes  to  a  rope  tied  fast  to  a  tree. 
This  indescribable  and  effective  motion  is  magical. 
The  roll  of  the  rope  runs  to  the  head  of  the  pony 
just  as  the  cowpuncher  settles  back  firmly  on  his 
heels.  The  head  of  the  horse  comes  down  as 
though  drawn  by  a  band  of  iron.  His  heels  go  into 
the  air,  and  over  he  comes,  a  very  much  surprised 
and  chagrined  cow  pony.  He  awakens  and  arises 
to  find  the  iron  hand  again  at  his  head,  the  legs  of 
steel  again  sitting  him  firmly.  The  pony  has  not 
known  that  by  this  skilled  handling  of  the  stake 
rope  at  a  time  when  a  tenderfoot  would  be  jerked 
clean  from  his  feet,  the  cowpuncher  can  "bust  wide 
open,"  as  he  calls  it,  the  strongest  pony  on  the 
range,  the  twist  giving  five  times  the  power  of  a 
straight  pull. 

The  heart  of  the  pony  fails  at  the  shock  of  this 
sudden  fall.  His  head  droops.  His  ears  relax  from 
the  side  of  his  head  where  they  have  been  tight 
tucked.  Through  his  red,  bloodshot  eyes  the  land- 
scape swims  dully.  He  looks  with  a  sob  of  regret 
at  the  wide  sweep  of  the  prairie  lying  out  beyond, 
at  the  shade  of  the  timber  mottes  on  the  horizon,  at 
the  companions  of  his  kind,  who  look  toward  him 
now  with  heads  uplifted.  At  last  he  begins  to 
realize  that  he  is  a  captive,  that  freedom  is  for  him 
no  more,  that  he  has  met  his  master  in  a  creature 
stronger  in  will  and  in  resource  than  himself,  and 
thus  he  finally  succumbs. 
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SPORT,  RECREATION  AND  ADVENTURE 


A  Sac,  Am-t  f*k  /. . .  .flM  «»*  *<««*• 

A  woman  is  considered  by  the  ordinary  Indian 
as  he  would  his  cayuse  or  dog.  That  is  a  mistake. 
The  woman  sometimes  asserts  herself.  Then  there 
is  trouble. 

It  was  the  first  week  in  July.  In  the  broiling  hot 
sun  of  a  Northwest  summer  there  had  come  across 
the  Battle  River  the  Blackfect,  the  Sarcees.  the 
Piegans,  and  their  cousins  from  Montana,  with  the 
swiftest  horses  of  the  South,  to  try  conclusions  on 
the  race-track  with  their  hereditary  enemies,  the 
great  Cree  Nation,  as  they  had  done  in  other  days 
in  bloody  foray  and  fiercely  fought  battle  before  the 
white  man  came.  And  the  white  man  was  there, 
racing,  betting,  and  haggling  over  conditions  in  the 
Lingua  Franca  he  had  picked  up  from  the  half- 
breed.  And  the  half-breed  found,  perhaps,  on  that 
race-track  the  only  place  where  his  dual  nature  gave 
him  an  advantage  over  both. 

For  four  or  five  days  there  had  been  racing  from 
daylight  to  dark,  handicaps,  private  races,  tribe 
races,  races  according  to  the  programme,  races  of 
•  all  kinds  and  at  all  times.  Any  one  wanting  a  race 
could  be  accommodated,  and  many  wanted.  The 
fever  of  the  race  possessed  white,  red,  and  mixed. 
It  was  a  saturnalia  of  sport. 

All  night  long,  in  the  hundreds  of  tepees  through- 
out the  bluffs  which  surrounded  the  beautifully 
level  plain  that  did  duty  as  the  course,  the  games  of 
skill  and  chance,  from  the  legerdemain  of  the  Cree 
stick  game  to  draw-poker,  went  on  to  the  accom- 
paniment of  the  tom-toms. 

Lying  in  a  shack,  half  a  mile  away,  on  the  out- 
skirts of  the  settlement,  the  American  could  tell  by 
the  time  of  the  monotonous  Indian  drums  whether 
the  stakes  were  high  or  the  play  was  fast  and  furi- 
ous. The  Englishman  dropped  in  after  midnight. 
He  had  bought  himself  out  of  the  mounted  police  a 
few  weeks  before ;  said  barracks  were  dull,  that  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway  had  knocked  all  charm 
out  of  Western  life,  and  that  he  was  going  East. 
He  knew  the  American  and  made  him  get  up.  He 
wanted  to  talk  to  him.  When  the  Englishman 
talked,  which  was  seldom,  he  was  worth  listening 
to,  and  the  American  got  up.  Before  the  English- 
man had  finished,  he  had  dressed  himself. 

And  then  they  went  out  and  stole  a  horse. 

The  fact  that  the  horse  was  the  property  of  the 
major  commanding  a  troop  of  the  Northwest 
mounted  police  added  piquancy  to  the  theft.  The 
American,  who  was  a  lawyer  and  had  a  legal  con- 
science, called  it  "borrowing."  The  Englishman 
said  he  didn't  care  a  rap  what  it  was  called,  the 
major's  horse  was  the  only  thing  in  the  district  on 
four  legs  that  could  beat  Grey  Wolf's  Pinto  mare, 
and  they  had  to  have  him. 

Grey  Wolf's  Pinto  was  known  far  beyond  the 
Blackfeet,  and  the  American  suggested  that  even 
the  major's  troop-horse  hadn't  speed  enough,  grain- 
fed  though  he  was.  and  he  hinted  something  about 
doping  the  mare  under  the  circumstances.  The 
Englishman  loved  a  horse,  and  as  they  strode  along 
in  the  moonlight  toward  the  gate  of  the  palisaded 
police-fort,  he  said  that  doping  a  horse  was  worse 


than  murder,  that  he  wouldn't  be  a  party  to  it,  and 
that  the  girl  wouldn't  do  it  for  fifty  Pierres,  anyway ; 
she  had  been  brought  up  with  the  Pinto,  and  he  be- 
lieved loved  the  pony. 

Then  the  Englishman  went  and  lied  to  the  ser- 
geant of  the  guard,  and  hinted  mysteriously  about 
an  Indian  rising  and  his  secret  mission,  as  an  old 
policeman,  from  the  major  to  carry  dispatches  to  a 
fort  fifty  miles  away.  And  the  sergeant  felt  flat- 
tered at  being  taken  into  the  confidence  of  his  chief, 
and  was  duly  impressed  with  the  idea  of  an  Indian 
rising ;  the  said  hope  being  the  something  that 
keeps  the  red-coated  riders  of  the  plains  alive ;  and 
he  told  the  gate  and  stable  sentries  not  to  say  any- 
thing about  the  absence  of  the  major's  horse  or  the 
major  would  be  mad. 

The  Englishman  and  the  American  then  took  the 
major's  horse  away  and  painted  out  a  beautiful 
white  star  in  his  forehead  and  the  three  white  stock- 
ings and  the  brand  mark.  The  American's  artistic 
temperament  was  aroused,  and  he  wanted  to  paint 
a  white  star  on  his  breast  and  throw  in  a  few  flour- 
ishes on  the  hindquarters,  but  the  Englishman  said 
he  only  wanted  him  disguised  enough  to  pass  once 
through  a  crowd,  and  then  if  the  major  found  out 
he  didn't  care — an  exceedingly  small  amount.  The 
major  wouldn't  miss  him  until  after  the  race,  as 
there  was  no  parade  in  the  morning,  and  the  ser- 
geant was  impressed  with  the  Indian-rising  idea. 

It  was  late  in  the  afternoon  when  the  race  be- 
tween Grey  Wolf's  Pinto  and  the  Englishman's  un- 
known was  called.  Every  other  event  had  been 
dwarfed  into  insignificance ;  for  wasn't  the  swiftest 
pony  of  the  South  at  last  matched?  And  there  was 
a  strange  story  being  whispered  around  regarding 
the  stakes.  The  Englishman,  so  it  was  said,  had 
wagered  ten  gallons  of  contraband  whisky  against 
Grey  Wolf's  daughter,  the  beauty  of  the  Blood  Re- 
serve, that  he  would  beat  the  Pinto  on  a  horse  he 
refused  to  name.  It  was  a  novel  bet  even  in  that 
Western  land  where  everything  went.  Indians 
might  buy  their  wives,  and  oftentimes  wagered 
them  when  their  stock  of  ponies  ran  out,  but  a 
daughter  was  a  tittle  bit  different ;  and  in  the  face  of 
a  prohibitory  liquor  law  to  bet  ten  gallons  of  whisky 
with  a  half-rebellious  Indian  altogether  shocked  the 
moral  sense  of  the  Saskatchewan.  But  the  Sas- 
katchwan  wanted  to  sec  the  Pinto  pony  run. 

The  Englishman  had  explained  to  the  American 
that  the  only  way  he  could  get  Grey  Wolf  to  put  up 
his  daughter  was  to  bet  the  whisky.  A  Blood  In- 
dian would  sell  his  mother  for  firewater,  and  he 
knew  Grey  Wolf.  The  only  thing  would  be  the 
bother  of  getting  the  whisky  if  he  lost.  "But  Pierre 
stuck  to  me  the  time  I  had  the  ruction  with  those 
Stonies  in  the  Peace  Hills  a  year  ago,"  the  English- 
man had  said,  "and  it  is  the  only  chance  of  doing 
him  a  good  turn  before  I  go  down  East.  Grey 
Wolf  will  never  give  his  daughter  to  a  half-breed 
Cree  interpreter  of  the  mounted  police  if  he  were 
offered  a  thousand  ponies.  That  Cree  dash  in 
Pierre  spoils  him  in  the  old  Blood's  eyes.  Pierre 
wants  her,  though,  and  I  think  she  wants  him.  and, 
if  I  win  this  afternoon,  I'll  do  the  paternal  'bless 
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ye,  my  children'  act,  and  then  try  and  make  my 
peace  with  the  major." 

Everybody  didn't  know  this,  and  when  the  Eng- 
lishman went  up  to  the  major's  party,  the  ladies 
were  cool,  and  the  major  became  interested  in  his 
conversation  with  the  Hudson  Bay  factor,  and  he 
slipped  away  under  cover  of  the  yells  and  sounding 
tom-toms  that  announced  the  appearance  of  the 
Pinto— the  Indian  horse. 

She  was  a  beauty  as  she  loped  past  in  her  slender 
lithencss.  An  Indian  pony?  Yes.  But  in  her  com- 
plex nature  the  old  Arab  blood  of  her  Spano- 
Moorish  ancestry  had  asserted  itself  and  showed  in 
the  brightness  of  her  eye.  the  poise  of  her  head,  and 
the  grace  of  her  slim  legs.  The  marks  of  the  Arab 
could  even  be  seen  in  the  piebald  spots  on  the  sleek 
coat  that  had  given  her  the  name  Pinto.  And  the 
American  felt  that  the  major's  horse  would  have  to 
run  to  win. 

The  course  was  half  a  mile  straightaway,  and  the 
two  contestants  moved  off  to  the  starting-point. 
The  Englishman  avoided  the  crowd,  but,  even  in 
the  distance,  riders,  horses,  and  trappings  showed 
the  characteristics  of  the  races  they  belonged  to. 
The  coal-black  horse  of  the  Englishman  looked 
heavy  and  strong  contrasted  with  the  almost  cat- 
like amble  of  the  pony.  His  rider  sat  erect  in  the 
cavalry  saddle  like  the  trained  soldier  he  was,  while 
the  Indian  almost  crouched  on  the  bare  back  of  the 
mare  that  he  controlled  with  his  gripping  knees  and 
the  shaganappi  thong  about  her  lower  jaw.  And 
then  it  seemed  to  come,  as  it  oftentimes  did  on  the 
prairies  of  the  West,  that  it  was  a  race  of  races — 
white  and  red.  And  the  white  men  bet  their  hard 
cash  against  the  ponies  and  rifles  and  furs  of  the 
Indians,  bet  them  to  a  finish — that  is,  when  the  red 
man  has  nothing  left  on  earth  to  bet. 

There  was  a  pistol  shot,  a  fierce  yell  from  civilized 
and  savage,  and  they  were  off.  The  Pinto  sprang 
easily  to  the  front  and  seemed  for  the  first  few 
hundred  yards  to  be  increasing  the  lead  at  every 
stride.  The  trooper  was  held  well  in  hand,  and  was 
going  magnificently.  The  American  knew  that  the 
Englishman  was  relying  on  the  superior  staying 
qualities  of  his  half-bred  horse  over  the  grass-fed 
pony.  But  half  a  mile  is  a  short  course,  and  at  the 
quarter  the  Englishman  was  four  lengths  behind. 
The  Pinto  did  not  falter  at  the  terrific  pace,  and  the 
American  felt  that  the  race  would  be  won  or  lost 
on  the  home-stretch.  No  pony  can  keep  that  pace 
up  on  grass  alone,  he  thought,  but  she  seemed  to  be 
doing  it.  The  troop-horse  was  letting  himself  out 
now,  and  the  space  between  the  two  was  diminish- 
ing. "Oats  will  tell,"  muttered  the  American,  "but 
will  he  have  time?" 

Gradually  the  Englishman  drew  tip  until  his 
horse's  nose  was  at  the  pony's  flank.  Only  a  hun- 
dred yards  now !  The  game  little  pony  seemed  to 
realize  that  it  was  now  or  never.  The  black  horse 
of  the  whites  was  at  her  quarter,  and  the  cheers  of 
anticipated  victory  were  already  coming  from  the 
white  men's  throats.  She  gathered  herself  together 
for  a  last  effort,  and  as  she  gained  a  few  feet  there 
was  silence  still  as  death  in  the  swayinp  mass  of 
onlookers.  Only  fifty  yards,  when  the  stillness  was 
broken  by  a  shrill  call  from  the  lips  of  a  young 
squaw,  who  thrust  herself  a  little  beyond  the  crowd 


that  lined  the  course  as  the  galloping  horses  came 
up.  No  one  heeded  it  except  the  Pinto.  It  was  the 
call  the  pony  had  never  disobeyed,  the  call  it  had 
known  from  the  days  when,  a  frolicsome  filly,  it 
had  been  the  companion  of  Grey  Wolf's  daughter. 
For  a  strange  understanding  grows  up  between  the 
horse  that  dwells  in  the  tents  of  men  and  its  master 
or  mistress.  And  the  Pinto  heeded  not  the  desire 
of  victory  or  the  urging  or  voice  of  its  rider,  but 
swerved  whence  the  voice  had  come. 

What  caused  the  pony  to  bolt  was  a  subject  of 
animated  discussion  at  prairie  stopping-places, 
around  tepee  fires,  and  in  mounted  police  mess- 
rooms  for  half  a  year.  People  did  not  stop  to  dis- 
cuss the  affair,  as  the  Englishman  rode  in  a  winner, 
for  there  was  considerable  interest  taken  in  half  a 
dozen  Indians  and  squaws  that  had  been  ridden 
down  by  the  Pinto  in  her  bolt. 

When  the  major's  daughter  was  asked  to  be  a 
witness  of  the  marriage  of  Pierre  and  Grey  Wolf's 
daughter  that  evening,  she  felt  kindly  toward  the 
Englishman,  and  asked  him  to  dinner — which  is  a 
considerable  condescension  on  the  part  of  a  daugh- 
ter of  a  major  of  the  Northwest  mounted  police. 
And  when  the  ladies  had  left,  the  major  wanted  to 
know  what  the  Englishman  would  take  for  that  very 
decent-looking  black  horse  he  rode. 


t  Woman  Btatlt  Buffalo  £ uprttl 

Travelers  in  the  south  of  Russia  have  for  some 
time  past  encountered  a  highwayman  whose  grace 
and  courtesy  are  only  equaled  in  the  tales  of  Robin 
Hood.  The  robber  is  a  woman,  too,  by  name  Bar- 
bara Danelia.  She  dresses  like  a  man,  and  her  man- 
ners are  those  of  the  drawing-room. 

For  centuries  the  guild  of  highwaymen  has  flour- 
ished in  the  Caucasus,  despite  the  spasmodic  ef- 
forts of  the  Cossacks  and  Circassians  to  inaugurate 
a  reign  of  peace  in  that  wild  district.  Until  the  com- 
ing of  Barbara  Danelia  the  bandits  cared  for  noth- 
ing but  to  secure  their  plunder  in  the  easiest  man- 
ner possible.  If  a  victim  resisted  and  it  was  thought 
the  easiest  way  to  bring  him  to  terms  was  to  cut 
off  his  head — zippl  the  deed  was  done. 

It  was  effective,  but  it  was  not  artistic.  Nor  did 
the  bandits  of  the  old  days  scruple  to  rob  the  poor 
as  well  as  the  rich.  There  was  no  chivalry  in  their 
make-up  until  Barbara  came  among  them.  But 
now  the  poor  are  allowed  to  go  in  peace,  and  some- 
times their  condition  is  bettered  by  meeting  the  fair 
highwaywoman. 

Barbara  is  now  about  thirty-five  years  old.  Ten 
years  ago  she  disappeared  from  her  home  in  the  vil- 
lage of  Bandza,  in  the  government  of  Kutais.  Just 
why  she  left  the  surroundings  which  she  has  pre- 
viously graced  so  charmingly  is  not  known.  The 
secret  is  securely  locked  up  in  her  heart. 

At  any  rate,  for  ten  years  she  has  been  the  leader 
of  a  band  of  the  most  polite,  gentle  and  successful 
bandits  who  ever  turned  the  Czar's  highway  into  a 
no-thoroughfare.  She  has  revolutionized  highway 
robbery.  It  is  no  longer  necessary  to  use  violence. 
Blood  is  very  seldom  shed,  and  never  unnecessarily. 

In  her  present  role  she  has  been  recognized  as 
the  Barbara  Danelia  who  ran  away  from  her  home 
in  Bandza.  She  is  a  Georgian,  and  her  beauty, 
therefore,  is  assured  beyond  the  peradventure  of  a 
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doubt.  Among  her  own  people  she  is  popular,  for 
she  seldom  levies  upon  them,  but  rather  dispenses 
charity  among  the  poorer  ones. 

She  has  been  identified,  but  never  before  a  law 
court,  for  she  is  still  very  much  at  large  and  snaps 
her  fingers  at  Cossacks,  governments  and  police 
with  the  same  confidence  in  her  own  good  luck 
which  has  accompanied  her  ever  since  she  took  to 
the  mountains. 

Not  that  the  course  of  her  strange  love  of  adven- 
ture has  always  run  smooth.  Barbara  has  had 
downs  as  well  as  ups  in  her  curious  career.  Four  or 
five  times,  for  instance,  the  lady  was  surprised  or 
betrayed  and  arrested.  But  her  luck  never  left  her. 
Once  her  prison  door — it  was  a  manor  house — was 
opened  at  night,  if  not  by  an  angel  of  the  Lord,  at 
least  by  a  friend  of  the  lady,  whereupon  she  rose  up 
and  walked  away  before  her  accusers  could  bring 
her  to  trial. 

Another  time  her  jailer  set  her  free  and  went  with 
her  to  the  mountains,  where  he  is  now  one  of  the 
most  fearless  daredevils  of  her  band.  The  third 
time  that  Barbara  found  herself  in  durance  vile 
nothing  happened  to  help  her,  and  she  was  duly 
sent  to  trial.  Her  jailer  would  probably  have  fallen 
in  love  with  her  had  he  known  that  his  sympathetic 
prisoner  belonged  to  the  female  sex.  But  as  Bar- 
bara has  invariably  worn  the  picturesque  costume 
of  a  male  Georgian  since  she  took  to  the  hills  the 
jailer  entertained  an  angel  unawares  and  conscien- 
tiously looked  after  her.  The  trial,  therefore,  duly 
came  on,  and,  owing  to  some  curious  conflict  of  evi- 
dence, Barbara  got  off,  whereupon  she  returned  to 
her  lawless  subjects  and  her  exciting  mode  of  life. 

In  her  male  attire  she  would  never  be  taken  for 
a  woman  were  it  not  for  her  delicate  features,  her 
silvery  voice  and  her  small  hands  and  feet,  always 
neatly  gloved  and  booted.  She  sits  her  horse  as 
though  born  to  the  saddle.  She  is  a  dead  shot  and 
can  hit  the  edge  of  a  Russian  coin  no  larger  than  a 
ten-cent  piece  with  a  rifle  bullet  at  a  distance  which 
would  not  be  believed  did  I  state  it.. 

The  number  of  strong  able-bodied  men  whom 
Barbara  has  held  up  single-handed  in  true  road- 
agent  style  is  legion.  Sometimes  she  likes  to 
operate  alone,  and  she  always  goes  heavily  armed. 

Fancy,  if  you  should  be  traveling  along  the  roads 
of  the  wild  district  of  Kutais,  clothed  in  the  cos- 
tume of  the  country,  being  politely  halted  in  some 
out-of-the-way  spot  by  a  party  scarcely  larger 
than  your  own.  Imagine  the  leader,  riding  a  little 
apart  from  the  others,  doffing  his  hat  with  an  air  of 
courtly  grace,  and  in  a  few  polite  words,  pro- 
nounced in  a  most  insinuating  voice,  explaining 
that  to  his  regret  circumstances  beyond  his  control 
render  it  necessary  that  he  should  deprive  you  of 
your  money,  horse  and  valuables,  but  that  he  will 
do  so  with  as  little  discomfort  to  yourself  as 
possible. 

You  and  your  companions  might  instinctively 
reach  for  your  weapons,  but  it  would  do  no  good. 
In  a  twinkling  every  one  of  you  would  be 
"covered." 

"There,  there,  gentlemen,"  the  leader  would  be 
apt  to  expostulate,  "let  us  transact  our  business  as 
gentlemen  should.  Will  you  kindly  turn  out  your 
pockets?" 


After  it  is  all  over  the  leader  of  the  band,  who  is 
none  other  than  Barbara  Danelia,  may  request  you 
to  remain  on  the  spot  for  an  hour  or  so  until  he  and 
his  friends  have  had  time  enough  to  get  clear  away, 
and  he  adds  that  should  you  disobey  one  of  his  men 
has  orders  to  blow  your  brains  out,  which  he  sin- 
cerely begs  you  not  to  have  carried  out.  You  wait 
impatiently  for  the  hour  to  elapse;  ages  seem  to 
have  passed  away  since  your  property  left  you,  but 
the  white  handkerchief  which  was  to  be  hoisted  as 
a  signal  that  you  might  "move  on,"  has  not  yet  ap- 
peared, and  you  are  beginning  to  debate  with  your- 
self whether  you  had  not  better  take  to  your  heels 
and  risk  the  consequences,  when  all  at  once  the 
"gentleman"  on  the  prancing  charger  rides  up, 
raises  his  hat  and  says : 

"I'm  so  sorry,  sir.  to  cause  you  still  further  dis- 
comfort, but  I  leave  it  to  yourself  to  judge  whether 
I  can  do  otherwise.  You  see  those  travelers  away 
there  on  the  farther  end  of  the  road?  Well,  we 
thought  we  might  as  well  do  business  with  them 
while  they  and  we  arc  here.  We  may  never  meet 
again  in  this  world,  and  it  would  never  do  for  you 
to  leave  us  in  the  lurch  in  such  a  critical  moment. 
I  must  ask  you,  therefore,  to  wait  until  the  business 
is  transacted,  and  then  I  promise  you  I  will  do 
everything  to  further  you  on  your  journey  home. 
Is  there  anything  I  can  offer  you  meanwhile  to 
shorten  the  time?  A  pack  of  cards,  a  bottle  of  wine, 

or          Only  a  drop  of  wine?  Certainly.  I  will  tell 

one  of  my  men  to  bring  you  a  bottle  in  a  moment," 
and  gracefully  touching  his  hat  the  highwayman  is 
off,  you  are  provided  with  good  wine  and  with  the 
spectacle  of  a  neat  highway  robbery  softened  and 
refined  by  sweet  female  influences,  and  an  hour  or 
two  later  you  part  politely  with  your  captor,  who 
wishes  you  God-speed  on  your  way. 

Occasionally,  the  Russian  authorities  take  a 
hand.  Only  last  year  Police  Inspector  Eristoff 
dashed  off  to  the  hills  armed  to  the  teeth,  and  ac- 
companied by  three  attendants,  expecting  to  come 
back  with  the  bandits  bound.  The  funeral  of  the 
inspector  did  not  take  place  for  a  week  afterward, 
although  the  one  surviving  attendant  brought 
news  of  the  death  of  his  chief  and  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  expedition  two  days  after  it  had  set  out. 

Severe  ailments  demand  severe  remedies.  But 
Barbara  Danelia  probably  shed  tears  over  the 
necessity  which  required  such  drastic  measures. 
There  was  nothing  else  to  do,  however,  which  was 
really  a  pity. 

An  article  in  Pearson's  Weekly  telling  of  the  es- 
cape of  Russian  prisoners  in  Siberia,  says  that  if 
you  enter  the  house  of  a  peasant  and  partake  of 
a  meal  you  will  notice  in  the  window  a  little  table 
on  which  stands  a  lamp,  a  plate  and  a  jug.  When 
the  meal  begins  one  of  the  family  places  a  choice 
portion  of  the  food  on  the  plate,  and  you  fancy  that 
another  and  more  important  guest  is  expected.  A 
piece  of  everything  is  set  out  on  the  plate  and  the 
jug  is  filled  with  "kvas."  "Who  is  it  all  for?"  you 
ask.  "For  the  'brodiaji';  for  'those  who  must  not 
be  seen,' "  is  the  reply.  Yes,  those  delicacies  are 
for  the  convicts.  When  they  stealthily  creep  into  a 
village  at  night  and  see  that  light,  they  know  that 
on  the  same  table  as  the  lamp  is  food  and  drink. 
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 In  Manila  most  of.  the  houses  and  offices 

have  tiny  window  panes  made  of  translucent  oyster 
shell  instead  of  glass.  An  average  window  six  feet 
high  by  four  feet  wide  contains  260  shell  panes, 
which  temper  the  heat  and  light  of  the  sun  and  pre- 
vent blindness. 

 In  a  certain  class  of  Russian  schools  the 

highest  reward  given  is  the  initial  letter  of  the  Em- 
press' name.  It  consists  of  the  initial  in  solid  gold, 
an  inch  and  a  quarter  in  height,  on  a  blue  bow. 
Should  its  possessor  ever  become  a  governess  it 
will  entitle  her  to  a  higher  salary  than  she  could 
otherwise  obtain. 

 Gold  Bible  Hill,  the  mound  where  Joseph 

Smith,  the  founder  of  the  Mormon  faith,  claims  to 
have  dug  up,  under  celestial  direction,  the  golden 
plates  on  which  was  inscribed  the  Mormon  Bible, 
is  situated  on  the  farm  of  Admiral  Sampson,  near 
Palmyra,  N.  Y.  The  Mormons  tried  to  buy  the 
mount  in  1893  to  erect  upon  it  a  memorial  chapel, 
but  the  admiral  refused  to  sell. 

 The  right  hand,  which  is  more  sensitive  to 

the  touch  than  the  left,  is  less  sensitive  than  the  lat- 
ter to  the  effect  of  heat  or  cold. 

 Boston  claims  to  have  the  longest  paved 

street  of  one  name  in  the  world,  Washington  street, 
which  is  seventeen  and  one-half  miles  in  length. 

— — In  order  to  capture  a  fish  a  South  American 
tribe  whips  the  water  with  the  wood  of  a  tree  which 
contains  a  substance  having  a  narcotic  influence  on 
the  fish,  which  are  then  readily  caught. 

 A  turnip  seed  increases  its  own  weight  fifteen 

times  in  a  minute.  On  peat  ground  turnips  have 
been  found  to  increase  by  growth  i5<999  times  the 
weight  of  their  seed  each  day  they  stood  upon  the 
soil. 

 There  is  a  cafe  in  Venice  which  has  never 

been  closed,  night  or  day,  for  150  years. 

 Alix,  who  holds  the  fastest  trotting  record, 

2.03},  covered  42  feet  7$  inches  in  a  second.  Star 
Pointer  (1.50J)  gained  over  Alix  one  foot  75-6 
inches  in  a  second.  The  fastest  pacing  record  to 
date,  1 .59 J,  is  197  feet  faster  in  a  full  mile  than  the 
fastest  trotting  record,  which  is  2.03$. 

 It  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  more  ex- 
traordinary digestive  powers  than  those  of  the 
hyena.  One  of  these  beasts  has  been  known  to 
swallow  six  large  bones  without  crushing  them. 

 Pio  Nono  bequeathed  to  the  Church  50,000,- 

000  francs  in  gold.  Leo  XIII.  has  almost  doubled 
that  sum,  which  is  deposited  among  the  various 
European  banks.  The  Holy  See  has  no  debts,  those 
which  existed  having  been  all  paid  by  the  present 
Pope. 

 One  pound  of  sheep's  wool  is  capable  of  pro- 
ducing one  yard  of  cloth. 

 There  are  always  1,200,000  people  afloat  on 

the  seas  of  the  world. 

-^—Bacteria  multiply  rapidly,  and  they  do  it  in  a 
curious  way.  A  single  one  breaks  itself  in  two,  then 
each  half  grows  until  it  becomes  as  large  as  the 
original. 


•Compiled  from  Contemporaries. 


 Longwood,  Bonaparte's  house  at  St.  Helena, 

is  now  said  to  be  a  barn ;  the  room  in  which  he  died 
is  a  stable ;  on  the  side  of  his  grave  is  a  machine  for 
grinding  corn. 

 Women  are  running  men  closely  in  profes- 
sional competition  in  the  United  States.  There  are 
4,000  actresses  and  35,000  female  vocalists;  11,000 
follow  art  as  a  profession ;  2,800  literature,  and  890 
journalism.  The  women  also  try  their  hand  at  dra- 
matic authorship  and  managing  theatres.  The 
number  so  employed  is  600. 

 Since  the  beginning  of  this  century  no  less 

than  fifty-two  volcanic  islands  have  risen  out  of  the 
sea.  Nineteen  of  that  number  have  since  disap- 
peared, and  ten  are  now  inhabited. 

 King  Malietoa.  the  Samoan  monarch,  lately 

dead,  received  a  smaller  salary  than  any  other  roy- 
alty—$150  monthly — and  it  was  usually  in  arrears. 

 It  is  said  that  Saturday  has  been  a  fatal  day 

to  the  royal  family  of  England  for  the  last  185  years. 
William  III  .,  Queen  Anne,  George  I.,  George  II., 
George  III.,  George  IV.,  the  Duchess  of  Kent,  the 
Prince  Consort,  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  the  Duke  of 
Albany,  and  Princess  Alice  all  died  on  that  day. 

 "The  tallest  man  in  his  army,"  who  accom- 
panied the  German  Emperor  in  his  visit  to  the  East, 
is  a  grenadier  named  Chiemke,  who  is  nearly  six 
feet  ten  inches  in  his  stockings. 

 "Clarison"  is  the  name  of  a  new  made-to- 

order  language,  constructed  from  French,  Italian, 
Spanish  and  Portuguese.  It  is  said  to  be  less  thin 
than  Italian,  less  guttural  than  Spanish,  and  omits 
the  nasals  of  the  French  and  Portuguese.  The 
author  of  ''Clarison"  claims  that  it  can  be  com- 
pletely mastered  in  two  or  three  weeks. 

 In  an  article  in  the  November  number  of 

McClure's  Magazine,  Mr.  Waldron  upsets  the  time- 
honored  theory  that  wheat  is  the  most  important 
crop  in  the  world,  and  gives  the  palm  to  potatoes. 
Over  4,000.000,000  bushels  of  potatoes  are  pro- 
duced each  year  to  2,600,000,000  bushels  of  corn, 
while  wheat  takes  third  place  with  an  annual  pro- 
duction of  only  2,500,000,000  bushels. 

 The  first -advertisements  known  were  placed 

on  the  doors  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral. 

 In  Spain  Hebrews  are  not  permitted  to  erect 

and  maintain  houses  of  worship.  They  have  no 
civil  rights,  and  exist  in  the  kingdom  only  as  aliens. 

 A  Madrid  paper  says  that  of  700  sisters  of 

mercy  sent  by  Spain  to  the  war  100  perished  by  bul- 
lets and  illness,  300  remain  in  the  hospital  service 
and  300  returned  with  sick  soldiers. 

 There  are  said  to  be  fewer  suicides  among 

miners  than  among  any  other  class  of  workmen. 

 The  barking  of  a  dog  on  the  earth  can  be 

distinctly  heard  by  a  balloonist  at  an  elevation  of 
four  miles. 

 A  strange  custom  is  followed  by  Mexican 

farmers.  They  use  oxen  of  one  color  in  the  morn- 
ing and  another  color  in  the  afternoon.  They  do 
not  know  why,  but  they  know  it  must  be  the  right 
thing  to  do,  because  their  forefathers  did  it. 

 If  a  man  were  to  leap  as  far  in  proportion  to 

his  size  as  a  flea,  he  could  jump  seventy-six  miles. 
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TREASURE  TROVE:  OLD  FAVORITES  RECALLED 


A  Catlttmai  Carol  Dlmak  ktorla  Wntoc*  Cralk 

God  rest  ye,  merry  gentlemen,  let  nothing  you  dismay. 
For  Jesus  Christ,  our  Saviour,  was  born  on  Christmas 
Day. 

The  dawn  rose  red  o'er  Bethlehem,  the   stars  shone 

through  the  gray, 
When  Jesus  Christ,  our  Saviour,  was  born  on  Christmas 

Day. 

God  rest  ye,  little  children,  let  nothing  you  affright. 
For  Jesus  Christ,  your  Saviour,  was  born  this  happy 
night; 

Along  the  hills  of  Galilee  the  white  flocks  sleeping  lay. 
When  Christ,  the  Child  of  Nazareth,  was  born  on  Christ- 
mas Day. 

God  rest  ye,  all  good  Christians,  upon  this  blessed  morn 
The  Lord  of  all  good  Christians  was  of  a  woman  born; 
Now  all  your  sorrows  He  doth  heal,  your  sins  He  takes 
away; 

For  Jesus  Christ,  our  Saviour,  was  born  on  Christmas 
Day. 


 m,t  b  o. 

A  kiss!  a  kiss!    What  is  a  kiss? 
A  something  light  as  air,  or  thought; 
Too  rare  for  touch,  for  sound  too  soft, 
And  yet  with  more  than  words  'tis  fraught. 

O,  delicate,  exquisite  thing. 
Subtle  thou  art  as  radiant  light; 
A  sweet,  unsatisfying  myth. 
Thou  mocking,  tantalizing  sprite. 

I  know  not  why  it  is  wc  kiss; 
Some  things  there  are  wc  never  know, 
Nor  care  to  know,  if  only  true, 
That  ever  it  shall  just  be  so. 

'Tis  love's  own  language,  low  and  sweet- 
Friendship's  content  with  other  bliss — 
The  clasp  of  hand,  the  greeting  eye; 
But  only  if  we  love  we  kiss. 

A  moment  trembling  into  life, 
A  thrill  bewildering,  and  'tis  done; 
Like  all  things  fair  and  lovely  here, 
Almost  before  it  is,  'tis  gone. 

One  instant  lingering  on  the  lip. 

A  spell  it  sweeps  through  heart  and  eyes, 

Pervades  the  soul's  ethereal  self. 

And  then  in  sweetest  mystery  dies. 

But  touch  of  immortality 
Sure  hath  this  sweet  mysteriousncss 
In  which  our  souls  run  forth  to  greet 
And  blend  together  in  a  kiss. 

Fit  cradled  on  the  sentient  lip; 
'Tis  with  the  lips  wc  pray,  or  bless, 
Breathe  friendship's  vow.  or  kindly  smile. 
Or  offer  love's  divine 


The  kiss  on  brow  beloved  in  death, 
So  deep  it  e'en  might  wake  dead  eyes. 
Who  ever  gave  nor  felt  its  power 
To  hush  awhile  the  soul's  dark  cries? 

O  sorrowing  kiss,  O  sacred  kiss, 
That  links  us  with  the  lost  again. 
Almost  our  souls  float  out  in  thee 
To  join  them  on  the  fadeless  plain. 

Thou  wand'rest  from  some  happier  sphere, 
Thou  thing  that  can  so  much  express 
Or  sacred  grief,  or  tenderest  joy— 
O  tell  me,  is  it  strange  wc  kiss? 

Sweet  spirit  all  too  transient  here, 
Await  us  in  the  realms  of  bliss; 
Life's  season  past,  from  death's  cold  sleep 
Awake  us,  angels,  with  a  kiss, 

Thr  Dying  Chrlttloo  to  Hl$  Soul  Atticuttir  Pop* 

Vital  spark  of  heavenly  flame! 
Quit,  oh!  quit  this  mortal  frame; 
Trembling,  hoping,  lingering,  flying— 
Oh,  the  pain,  the  bliss  of  dying; 
Cease,  fond  nature,  cease  thy  strife. 
And  let  me  languish  into  life. 

Hark!  they  whisper:  angels  say, 

Sister  spirit,  come  away. 

What  is  this  absorbs  me  quite. 

Steals  my  senses,  shuts  my  sight, 
Drowne  my  spirits,  draws  my  breath? 
Tell  me,  my  soul,  can  this  be  death? 

The  world  recedes;  it  disappears! 
Heaven  opens  on  my  eyes!  my  ears 

With  sounds  seraphic  ring; 
Lend,  lend  your  wings!  I  mount!  I  fly! 
Oh,  Grave!  where  is  thy  victory? 

Oh,  Death!  where  is  thy  sting? 


The  eye,  it  wanders  here  or  there. 
Careless  to  friend  or  foe  may  rove; 
The  hand  a  dubious  language  owns; 
But  lips  arc  sacred  still  to  love. 


 lotllt't  Lad, 

The  pallid  night  falls  tike  a  cloud. 
The  pallid  night  falls  like  a  shroud, 
Between  my  hands  my  head  is  bowed- 
Sweet  Rose,  sweet  Rose  Adair. 

Oh,  sadd'ning  tears  fall  salt  and  slow! 
Oh,  madd'ning  tears  confess  my  woe! 
Deep  in  the  grave  they  laid  thee  low — 
Sweet  Rose,  sweet  Rose  Adair. 

But  once  thy  trembling  hand  I  pressed, 
But  once  1  held  thee  to  my  breast ; 
But  now  thou  art  among  the  blest — 
Sweet  Rose,  sweet  Rose  Adair. 

From  love's  deep  trance  too  soon  I  woke — 
I  reeled  beneath  the  cruel  stroke; 
But  hope  still  clasps  the  ruined  oak- 
Sweet  Rose,  sweet  K< >sc  Adair. 

Two  stars  gaze  sadly  through  the  skies. 
Two  stars  that  seem  thy  earnest  eyes; 
Thine  eyes  beseeching  mc  to  rise- 
Sweet  Rose,  sweet  Rose  Adair. 

Oh,  swift  their  glancing  light  must  be; 
But  swifter  than  it  comes  to  mc, 
My  joy-winged  soul  shall  sweep  to  thee— 
Sweet  Rose,  sweet  Rose  Adair. 
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(Author  not  givao.) 
Sister  Simplicity, 
Sing,  sing  a  song  to  me. 

Sing  mc  to  sleep: 
Some  legend  low  and  long 
Slow  as  the  summer  song 

Of  the  dull  Deep. 

Some  legend  long  and  low. 
Whose  equal  ebb  and  flow. 

To  and  fro  creep, 
On  the  deep  marge  of  gray 
'Tween  the  soul's  night  and  day, 
Washing  awake  away 

Into 


Some  legend  low  and  long, 
Never  so  weak  or  strong 

As  to  let  go 
While  it  can  hold  the  heart 
Withoutcn  sigh  or  smart, 
Or  as  to  hold  this  heart 

When  it  sighs  "No." 

Some  legend  low  and  long. 
As  the  swayed  shadows  long 

Sway  to  and  fro, 
Where  thro'  the  crowing  cocks 
And  by  the  swinging  clocks 
Some  weary  mother  rocks 

Some  weary  woe. 

Sing  up  and  down  to  mc 
Like  a  dream  boat  at  sea. 

So  and  still  so; 
Float  thro"  the  "then"  and  "when" 
Rising  from  when  to  then, 
Sinking  from  then  to  when 

While  the  waves  go. 

Low  and  high,  and  high  and  low 
Now  and  then,  then  and  now, 

Now,  now; 

And  when  the  now  is  then  and  when  the  then  is  now, 
And  when  the  low  is  high  and  when  the  high  is  low. 

Low,  low; 
Let  mc  float,  let  the  boat 

Go,  go; 
Let  mc  glide,  let  me  slide 

Slow,  slow; 
Glide  away,  slide  away 

So,  so. 

Lent  anil  Forgot. 
(From  an  old  »crup  book.   Author  not  giren.) 
It  hath  been  said  for  all  who  die 

There  is  a  tear, 
Some  paining,  bleeding  heart  to  sigh 

O'er  cvcr>'  bier; 
But  in  that  hour  uf  pain  and  dread 

Who  will  draw  near 
Around  my  humble  couch  and  shed 

One  farewell  tear? 

Who'll  watch  the  fast  departing  ray 

In  deep  despair, 
And  soothe  the  spirit  on  its  way 

With  sweetest  prayer? 
What  mourner  round  my  couch  will  come 

In  weeds  of  woe. 
And  follow  me  to  my  long  home. 

Solemn  and  slow? 


There  resting  on  my  earthy  bed 

In  icy  sleep, 
Who  then  by  pure  affection  led, 

Will  come  and  weep? 
By  the  pale  moon  implant  the  rose 

Upon  my  breast, 
And  bid  it  cheer  my  dark  repose, 

My  lonely  rest? 

Could  I  but  know  when  I  am  sleeping 

Low  in  the  ground. 
One  faithful  heart  would  then  be  keeping 

Watch  all  around, 
As  if  some  gem  lay  shrined  beneath 

That  cold  sod's  gloom, 
T would  mitigate  the  pangs  of  death 

And  light  the  tomb. 

Yes,  in  that  hour  if  I  could  feel 

From  halls  of  glee, 
And  beauty's  presence  one  would  steal 

In  secrecy, 
And  come  and  sit  or  stand  by  me. 

In  night's  deep  noon. 
Oh.  I  would  ask  of  memory 

No  other  boon. 

But,  ah  I  a  lonelier  fate  is  mine, 

A  deeper  woe, 
From  all  I've  loved  in  life's  sweet  time 

Soon  must  I  go; 
Draw  round  me  my  pale  robes  of  white 

In  a  dark  spot. 
And  sleep  thro*  death's  long,  dreamless  night. 

Lone  and  forgot. 


fNtii/tmJ  

God  of  our  fathers,  known  of  old- 
Lord  of  our  far-flung  battle-line— 
Beneath  whose  awful  hand  we  hold 
Dominion  over  palm  and  pine — 
Lord  God  of  Hosts,  be  with  us  yet, 
Lest  we  forget — lest  we  forget! 


The  tumult  and  the  shouting  dies — 

The  captains  and  the  kings  depart- 
Still  stands  Thine  ancient  sacrifice, 
An  humble  and  a  contrite  heart. 

Lord  God  of  Hosts,  be  with  us  yet. 
Lest  we  forget— lest  we  forget! 

Far-called  our  navies  melt  away — 

On  dune  and  headland  sinks  the  fire — 
Lo,  all  our  pomp  of  yesterday 
Is  one  with  Nineveh  and  Tyre! 
Judge  of  the  Nations,  spare  us  yet. 
Lest  wc  forget— lest  we  forget! 

If,  drunk  with  sight  of  power,  we  loose 

Wild  tongues  that  have  not  Thee  in  awe — 
Such  boasting  as  the  Gentiles  use 
Or  lesser  breeds  without  the  Law- 
Lord  God  of  Hosts,  be  with  us  yet, 
Lest  we  forget— lest  we  forget! 

For  heathen  heart  that  puts  her  trust 
In  reeking  tube  and  iron  shard- 
All  valiant  dust  that  builds  on  dust, 
And  guarding  calls  not  Thee  to 
For  frantic  boast  and  foolish  word, 
Thy  mercy  on  Thy  people,  Lord! 


•Reprinted  by  request. 
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TABLE  TALK:  CONCERNING  EATING  AND  DRINKING 


There  is  a  widespread  notion  that  phosporus  is 
brain  food,  and  that  fishes  of  all  kinds  are  rich  in 
this.  Analyses  of  fishes  of  all  descriptions,  Dr. 
Langworthy  (food  expert  in  the  employment  of  the 
Government  at  Washington)  says,  show  that  this 
ctass  of  meat  contains  no  larger  percentage  of  phos- 
phorus than  the  flesh  of  any  other  food  animals. 
But,  however  this  may  be,  Dr.  Langworthy  finds 
that  phosphorus  is  no  more  of  a  brain  food  than 
nitrogen,  potassium  and  other  elements  occurring 
in  the  tissues  of  animals.  Experience,  however, 
shows  that  fish  is  a  particularly  desirable  food  for 
men  of  sedentary  habits  of  which  brain  workers 
form  a  large  class.  This  is  because  these  men  do 
not  need  much  of  those  foods  which  supply  energy 
and  heat  to  that  complex  engine  called  man.  Hard 
working  men — that  is,  those  who  work  hard  with 
their  bodies — need  these  food  ingredients  more  than 
sedentary  men.  They  derive  them  from  vegetables 
and  the  fat  of  meat.  Fish  contains  little  fat 
when  raw  and  undressed,  but  when  cooked,  dressed 
and  served  with  ordinary  vegetables  and  cereals, 
it  has  these  necessary  ingredients  properly  supple- 
mented. 

People  make  a  great  mistake  in  classing  sea  food 
and  fresh  water  food  as  delicacies  only.  Dr.  Lang- 
worthy  says  that  they  can  take  the  place  of  lean 
meat  in  the  daily  menu.  They  are  rich  in  the  ingre- 
dients which  make  and  repair  blood,  muscle, 
tendon,  bone,  brain  and  other  tissue. 

.No  more  extensive  investigation  has  ever  been 
made  of  the  oyster.  The  doctor  says  that  the  oyster 
season  is  growing  longer  each  year,  as  a  result  of 
improved  apparatus  for  chilling  these  mollusks  and 
transporting  them  long  distances.  A  quart  of  oys- 
ters is  found  to  contain  about  the  same  amount  of 
nutrition  for  the  stomach  as  a  quart  of  milk,  three- 
fourths  of  a  pound  of  beef,  a  pound  of  bread  or  two 
pounds  of  fresh  codfish.  Old  oysters  contain  more 
nutrition  than  equal  weights  of  young  ones,  consid- 
ered cither  in  or  out  of  the  shell.  Oysters  out  of  the 
shell  contain  from  83  to  91  per  cent,  water.  The 
nutrition  in  an  oyster,  therefore,  varies  according  to 
its  water  contents.  Only  about  2.3  per  cent,  of  an 
oyster  in  the  shell  gives  any  nutrition  to  the  body. 
Considering  this  enormous  waste,  the  food  expert 
says  they  are  not  the  most  economic  of  foods.  Their 
food  value,  however,  is  due  to  their  adding  variety 
and  flavor  to  the  diet.  As  man  advances  he  de- 
mands a  greater  variety  in  his  daily  menu.  When 
oysters  are  "fattened"  by  beinj^  placed  in  fresh  or 
brackish  water,  as  is  the  custom,  they  lose  mineral 
matter  in  their  composition  and  gain  only  in  water. 
Therefore,  "fattened"  oysters  are  neither  as  palat- 
able nor  as  nutritious  as  before  so  treated.  In  their 
natural  state  they  contain  from  one-eighth  to  one- 
fifth  more  nutrition  than  when  subjected  to  this 
process,  which,  however,  preserves  them  longer 
than  allowing  them  to  retain  their  salts. 

Except  where  very  abundant  and  proportionately 
cheap  lobsters,  crabs,  shrimps  and  crawfish  must  be 
regarded  as  delicacies  only,  according  to  this  spe- 
cialist   Vet  their  meat  contains  large  proportions  of 


nutriment.  Judged  by  their  composition  alone  they 
are  valuable  foods,  as  are  turtle  and  terrapin. 

Just  now  is  the  height  of  the  season  for  frogs,  ac- 
cording to  the  investigator.  They  may  be  eaten  in 
all  seasons,  but  are  in  best  condition  in  autumn  and 
winter.  Although  only  their  hind  legs  are  com- 
monly eaten,  tiie  remainder  of  their  meat  is  edible. 
Indeed,  there  is  plenty  of  good  food  in  our  waters 
which  is  unappreciated,  except  in  a  few  quarters. 
Conspicuous  among  these  arc  to  be  found  the  whit- 
ing or  silver  hake,  and  the  sea  robin.  The  latter 
are  taken  in  enormous  quantities  in  certain  regions. 
Prejudice  against  certain  fish,  the  doctor  says,  is 
largely  local.  Skates,  for  instance,  are  eaten  on  our 
Western  coast,  but  until  very  recently  were  thrown 
away  as  valueless  in  the  East.  A  few  years  ago 
sturgeon  was  seldom  eaten.  The  eel  and  the  frog 
suffered  the  same  fate  because  they  resembled  the 
snake  and  the  toad. 

Both  salt  and  fresh  water  fish  are  equally  whole- 
some. Fish  from  clear,  cold  or  deep  water  are 
preferable  to  those  from  shallow  or  warm  water. 
Those  from  water  with  a  rocky  or  sandy  bottom  are 
better  to  eat  than  those  from  that  with  a  muddy  bot- 
tom. If  caught  by  the  gills,  and,  therefore,  allowed 
to  die  in  the  water  by  slow  degrees — as  when  gill 
nets  are  used — they  undergo  decomposition  very 
readily  and  are  inferior  for  food,  as  are  fish  landed 
alive  and  allowed  to  expire  slowly.  To  remain  firm 
and  fresh,  fish  should  be  killed  immediately. 


Matthatlon  a  Last  Art  Ctilct-jo  Htcv'd 

Mastication  is  rapidly  becoming  a  lost  art,  and, 
although  we  have  become  hardened  to  the  fact  that 
three-fourths  of  the  dyspepsia  is  due  to  this  cause, 
i>  might  surprise  some  of  us  to  know  that  the  early 
decay  of  the  teeth  and  diseases  of  the  gums  are  oc- 
casioned by  this  same  lack  of  maxillary  exercise. 
A  disease  of  the  gums,  called  Rigg's  disease,  which 
is  every  day  becoming  more  common,  is  caused  al- 
most entirely  by  the  want  of  proper  mastication. 
Twenty-five  years  ago  this  trouble  was  not  con- 
sidered of  any  importance  by  the  dentist  on  account 
of  its  rare  occurrence.  To-day  it  is  giving  more 
care  than  the  decay  of  the  teeth,  as  he  is  frequently 
consulted  by  patients  who  have  a  full  set  of  natural 
teeth  which  are  quite  loose  in  the  jaw.  Aside  from 
this  they  are  sound  and  healthy ;  and  after  a  certain 
development  in  the  disease  nothing  can  be  done  to 
help  them.  By  lack  of  exercise  the  blood  which 
should  nourish  both  the  bones  and  the  gums  is  not 
carried  to  the  part ;  nor  does  the  blood  carry  suf- 
ficient material  to  the  teeth,  hence  the  enamel 
formed  is  defective  and  early  decay  results.  Fre- 
quently, too,  the  mechanical  development  of  the 
jaw  is  arrested  by  this  same  want  of  motion. 

Among  the  earlier  races  defects  of  the  jaw  and 
teeth  were  almost  unknown.  In  examining  the 
skulls  of  thousands  of  Indians,  early  Britons  and 
Chinese,  not  a  single  irregularity  of  the  jaw  is 
found,  and  the  teeth  that  are  present  arc  sound  and 
well  formed.  The  food  which  they  lived  upon,  such 
as  roots,  herbs,  corn  and  uncooked  meats,  required 
a  good  deal  of  chewing  in  order  to  prepare  it  for 
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the  changes  to  follow,  and  as  a  result  the  muscles 
of  the  jaw  were  dense  and  hard,  the  bones  well  de- 
veloped and  compact,  the  teeth  large,  regular  and 
firm.  Most  of  the  food  among  the  better  class  of 
people  to-day  is  cooked  so  as  to  require  very  little 
mastication,  and  the  consequence  is  that  the  muscles 
have  become  flabby,  the  jaws  slender  and  the 
processes  for  the  attachment  of  the  muscles  almost 
obliterated. 


 Tkt  Amtrlcen  Kltefn  Jfafai/it* 

Beyond  the  art  of  the  confectioner  is  the  delicacy 
which  the  busy  bee  provides  for  our  tables.  Honey 
was  doubtless  the  first  sweet  substance  known  to 
the  human  race,  for  the  bees  had  learned  how  to 
store  up  the  nectar  of  the  flowers  long  before  man 
devised  means  of  gathering  the  maple  sap,  or  of  ex- 
pressing the  sweet  juices  of  the  sugar  cane  or  beet- 
root, and  reducing  them  by  evaporation.  Because 
it  was  known  in  the  childhood  of  the  race,  honey 
became  associated  with  many  ancient  rites.  Its  use 
was  forbidden  in  Jewish  sacrifices,  perhaps  because 
it  figured  in  heathen  ceremonies.  Among  different 
ancient  peoples,  honey  was  used  in  the  sacred  water 
sprinkled  on  the  new-born  child,  was  combined  with 
the  refreshments  offered  to  guests,  appeared  in  wed- 
ding ceremonies,  figured  in  the  New  Year  festivals, 
and  was  offered  as  a  libation  to  the  dead.  The  folk 
lore  associated  with  the  bees  is  an  interesting  study. 
They  are  regarded  with  superstition  by  the  unedu- 
cated people  of  all  countries.  The  custom  of  "tell- 
ing the  bees"  of  a  death  in  the  family  is  prevalent  in 
many  sections  of  England  and  similar  ideas  are 
found  elsewhere.  Honey  bees  were  brought  from 
Asia  to  Europe  and  thence  to  America.  The  wild 
bees  in  the  woods  are  supposed  to  have  escaped 
from  the  hives  of  early  settlers.  The  Indians  called 
the  bee  "the  white  man's  fly."  looking  upon  it  as 
an  advance  courier  of  the  civilization  which  they 
dreaded.  It  is  said  that  a  hundred  years  ago  there 
were  no  bees  west  of  the  Mississippi  and  that  they 
were  not  found  in  California  until  after  the  gold 
seekers  went  there.  Honey  was  the  basis  of  many 
of  the  beverages  of  the  ancients  as  may  be  recog- 
nized from  the  Latin  "md"  and  Greek  "meli," 
meaning  honey,  which  form  a  part  of  the  names  of 
many  drinks  as  "hydromeli,"  "'opomeli."  "oxymeli," 
etc.  The  ancients  placed  high  value  on  the  honey 
obtained  at  Mount  Hybla  in  Sicily,  and  also  from 
Mount  Hymettus  in  Attica,  and  certain  provinces 
in  Southern  Europe  have  the  reputation  of  produc- 
ing honey  of  exquisite  flavor.  In  this  country  Cali- 
fornia seems  to  be  taking  the  lead  as  a  honey-pro- 
ducing state,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  labels  on 
much  of  the  honey  displayed  in  our  markets. 
Madame  Modjcska  is  said  to  have  found  a  honey 
farm  a  profitable  investment  and  readily  finds  a  sale 
for  the  products  of  her  six  hundred  hives  in  Cali- 
fornia. The  total  annual  yield  of  honey  in  the 
United  States  is  sufficient  to  furnish  each  inhabi- 
tant with  at  least  half  a  pound,  while  the  wax  is  no 
small  item  of  trade.  In  the  future  America  will 
probably  become  still  more  of  a  "land  flowing  with 
milk  and  honey."  The  adulteration  or  sophistica- 
tion of  honey  is  far  too  common.  Glucose  is  the 
principal  ingredient  used  for  this  purpose.  The 
artificial  honey  can  be  produced  more  cheaply,  but 


is  far  less  appetizing  because  it  lacks  the  distinctive 
honey  flavor.  Even  honey  in  the  comb  is  not  al- 
ways reliable,  it  is  said,  as  the  cells  may  be  closely 
imitated  in  paraffinc.  It  is  quite  possible  to  obtain 
specific  varieties  of  honey  of  different  texture,  flavor 
and  color  by  supplying  the  bees  with  different  kinds 
of  food.  A  French  scientist  is  planning  to  super- 
sede medicines  by  medicated  honey.  The  bees  dele- 
gated to  produce  a  certain  variety  are  obliged  to 
confine  their  efforts  to  plants  of  the  right  order,  and 
the  honey  is  duly  labeled,  and  supposed  to  be  as 
efficacious  as  other  extracts  of  similar  plants.  As 
the  season  passes,  bees  in  the  North  gather  honey 
from  the  blossoms  of  the  maple,  the  apple,  the  rasp- 
berry, the  linden,  the  buckwheat  and  the  wild  asters 
and  golden  rod;  in  the  South  the  cotton,  palmetto 
and  orange  are  among  the  principal  honey-pro- 
ducers. The  flavor  of  the  different  flowers  is  often 
apparent  in  the  honey.  The  beekeeper  places  his 
main  dependence  upon  clover  for  the  finest  grade 
of  honey.  Golden  rod  also  is  a  valuable  aid  to  the 
apiarist,  in  some  parts  of  the  country.  The  honey 
made  from  it  is  of  about  the  same  grade  as  clover 
honey.  The  pollen  of  the  golden  rod  adhering  to 
the  bees  imparts  a  yellow  tinge  to  both  comb  and 
honey.  Golden  rod  honey  is  said  to  be  thicker  than 
that  from  other  flowers  and  to  granulate  more 
readily.  Rare  cases  have  been  reported  of  honey 
with  poisonous  qualities  when  bees  have  had  access 
to  mountain  laurel  or  other  poisonous  plants.  The 
flavor  of  the  wild  onion  and  similar  plants  naturally 
is  not  desirable  in  honey.  Honey  should  be  reck- 
oned as  a  food  and  not  merely  as  an  accessory  to 
give  relish.  It  is  considered  a  more  desirable  food 
than  cane  sugar  for  persons  whose  digestive  powers 
are  weak.  The  nectar  of  the  flowers  resembles  cane 
sugar,  but  by  the  aid  of  the  bees  becomes  somewhat 
easier  of  digestion.  Wax  is  not  digested,  but  be- 
comes softened  in  the  stomach  and  is  practically 
harmless.  Children  seem  instinctively  to  prefer 
sweets  to  fats  and  the  occasional  use  of  honey  in 
moderation  is  not  objectionable.  Honey  is  so  de- 
sirable in  its  natural  state,  and  as  the  production  is 
not  targe  there  is  little  occasion  for  its  culinary  use. 
It  may  be  substituted  for  sugar  or  molasses  with 
good  effect  in  many  cases.  Fruit  can  be  preserved 
by  packing  in  jars  and  filling  all  spaces  with  strained 
honey.  To  clarify  honey  where  the  comb  is  broken 
warm  it  slightly  and  strain.  The  wax  will  form  a 
cake  on  top  and  may  be  removed  when  cold.  If  the 
honey  is  heated  too  much,  the  flavor  will  be 
changed.  A  small  quantity  of  honey  is  an  agree- 
able addition  to  candies  or  to  frosting  for  cake. 
Sugar  and  water  are  boiled  in  the  usual  fashion  ior 
fondant,  and  as  it  cools  the  honey  is  beaten  in.  Some 
recipes  for  honey  cakes  recommend  boiling  the 
strained  honey  till  it  becomes  brittle  and  then 
working  in  quickly  the  butter,  beaten  eggs.  etc. 
Others  use  the  honey  in  place  of  molasses  or  other 
liquids.  Honey  is  delicious  for  combination  with 
nutmcats  or  with  popcorn.  A  '  honey  supper"  is  an 
attractive  entertainment  for  the  late  autumn.  Wild 
asters  and  golden  rod  are  suitable  decorations  for 
the  season,  and  also  from  the  part  they  play  in  the 
manufacture  of  honey.  "Bread  and  honey"  was  a 
queen's  diet,  according  to  Mother  Goose,  and  with 
a  glass  of  milk  is  good  enough  for  king  or  queen. 
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Conjuring  In  (*«  f aft  r»»  Sun 

"It  is  probable,"  said  the  traveling  magician, 
''that  men  took  to  magic  before  they  took  to 
breech  clouts,  and  that  they  learned  some  of  their 
tricks  in  the  days  when  they  were  still  monkeys. 
Every  land  has  its  humbugs,  and  every  tribe  its 
medicine  man.  I  have  been  all  over  the  world,  and 
have  studied  conjuring,  juggling,  illusion,  wher- 
ever I  have  gone.  When  I  started  out  I  had  all  the 
lore  of  the  white  magicians  at  my  fingers'  ends,  but 
I  found  that  that  was  not  by  any  means  enough  to 
enable  me  to  graduate  in  the  great  university  of  the 
world. 

"I  found  Indian  medicine  men  and  African  bush- 
men  and  Hindoo  fakirs  who  could  do  things  that 
seemed  supernatural  beyond  all  peradventure,  and 
to  this  day  I  cannot  explain  how  some  of  those 
things  were  done.  In  Bechuanaland  I  met  an  old 
witch  doctor  who  puzzled  me  completely.  I  was 
with  a  hunting  party  that  had  gone  north  from  the 
diamond  fields.  I  always  carried  a  few  little  things 
that  enabled  me  to  perforin  some  of  my  tricks.  I 
was  very  anxious  to  meet  a  fair  representative  of  the 
witch  doctors,  as  I  heard  a  great  deal  about  the 
wonders  they  performed.  Well,  this  fellow  was  a 
sharp,  shrewd  old  man.  I  made  his  acquaintance 
and  went  at  him  through  an  interpreter,  telling  him 
that  I  was  in  the  profession,  and  that  I  wanted  to 
see  him  perform.  He  said  that  he  did  not  know 
how  to  do  any  tricks.  Then  I  took  him  aside  and 
showed  him  a  few  simple  things — how  to  pass  a 
knitting  needle  through  his  head  and  tricks  like 
that.  He  was  much  impressed,  and  said  that  he 
could  not  do  that,  he  could  not  make  things  turn 
round  in  his  head.  I  showed  him  how  it  was  done, 
and  how  to  do  it  with  the  smooth,  wait-a-bit  thorn. 
He  was  immensely  tickled  then,  and  said.  'This  is 
great  graft.  Won't  I  make  those  niggers  sit  up?' 
At  least  that  is  about  the  equivalent  of  what  the  in- 
terpreter gave  me.  I  pressed  the  old  fellow  again 
then  to  show  me  some  of  his  acts.  He  assumed  a 
very  grave  demeanor,  and  said  that  such  a  great 
man  as  I  would  only  laugh  at  the  simple  little  things 
that  he  could  do.  Therefore  he  would  show  me 
something  in  which  he  was  only  an  instrument — 
something  far  above  him,  which  he,  himself,  did  not 
understand.  He  was  very  solemn,  and  said  that  it 
could  only  be  done  at  a  certain  hour,  and  after  long 
incantation. 

"At  dusk  he  led  me  to  the  bank  of  a  stream,  and 
picking  up  one  of  a  number  of  rough  logs  threw  it 
into  the  water.  Then  he  asked  me  to  tell  him  which 
way  I  wanted  the  log  to  travel — up  stream,  down, 
or  across.  I  told  him,  and  the  log,  by  its  motions, 
obeyed  his  voice.  He  told  it  to  disappear,  and  it 
rose  up  on  end  and  went  plunging  down.  He  told 
it  to  come  up  again,  and  it  leaped  above  the  surface 
like  a  salmon.  He  asked  me  where  I  wanted  the 
log  to  come  out,  and  I  told  him  that  I  wanted  it  to 
come  out  at  our  feet.  It  came  flying  and  crawled 
up  the  bank.  Then  the  magician  led  me  away,  say- 
ing that  it  was  dangerous  to  stay  in  that  vicinity  any 
longer.  I  asked  him  to  explain  the  extraordinary 
conduct  of  the  log,  but  he  answered  that  he  did  not 


himself  know  how  to  account  for  it.  I  showed  him 
some  more  tricks  and  how  to  do  them,  and  kept  at 
him  for  an  explanation  of  the  log's  behavior.  At 
last  he  motioned  me  to  follow  him  to  his  lodge.  We 
sent  the  interpreter  away,  and  the  old  fellow  showed 
me  by  signs  how  to  do  the  trick.  In  Bechuanaland 
they  use  bark  rope  which  is  brown  in  color.  Pieces 
of  this  bark  rope  were  tied  to  the  log  and  worked  by 
confederates  who  were  lying  down  in  the  bushes. 
The  semi-darkness  prevented  me  from  observing 
this. 

"The  next  morning  the  old  witch  doctor  came  to 
my  tent  and  asked  me  if  I  was  a  good  shot  with  a 
gun.  I  said  I  was,  and  he  then  asked  me  to  come 
with  him  and  shoot  a  meercat  that  was  giving  him 
a  deal  of  annoyance.  That  surprised  me,  as  I  knew 
the  natives  were  very  clever  at  trapping.  I  sup- 
posed that  the  old  fellow  wanted  to  see  how  good 
I  was  with  a  gun.  So  I  went  with  him,  and  he  took 
me  into  the  forest,  and  there  in  a  little  glade  showed 
me  a  meercat  sitting  on  its  haunches  chewing  roots. 
The  meercat  is  a  funny  little  animal  about  the  size 
of  our  American  red  squirrel,  and  having  the  habits 
of  our  prairie  dog.  I  banged  away  at  the  meercat 
and  knocked  him  as  dead  as  Queen  Anne. 

"  'There  he  is  for  you,'  I  said  to  the  witch  doctor. 

"  'Won't  you  please  go  and  get  him?"  said  the  old 
man. 

"I  hurried  to  the  place  where  the  dead  animal  lay 
in  plain  sight,  and,  lo!  he  was  gone  and  even  his 
burrow  had  disappeared.  I  hunted  high  and  low, 
but  could  not  find  that  cat.  So  I  went  back  to  the 
magician. 

"  That  was  not  a  very  good  shot,'  he  said,  point- 
ing behind  me. 

"I  turned  and  saw  the  meercat  sitting  on  top  of 
his  burrow  looking  as  complacent  as  ever  and 
chewing  roots.  I  took  very  careful  aim,  fired  and 
killed  him  again  ;  but  when  I  hurried  to  the  spot 
where  I  had  seen  him  lying  he  and  his  burrow  dis- 
appeared as  before.  The  old  witch  doctor  chuckled 
at  me  when  I  went  back  to  him. 

"  'You  do  not  shoot  well  this  morning,'  he  said. 
'Perhaps  too  much  Kaffir  beer  last  night.' 

"He  pointed  in  another  direction  and  there  was 
another  meercat  closer  than  the  first.  I  took  care- 
ful aim,  fired,  knocked  him  over  and  then  advanced 
to  pick  him  up,  never  taking  my  eyes  off  him  for  a 
moment.  When  I  got  quite  close  to  him  he  disap- 
peared, the  same  as  the  other  had  done.  I  begged 
the  witch  doctor  to  tell  me  how  he  managed  the 
trick,  but  he  would  not.  He  said  that  it  was  all  the 
work  of  the  great  spirit,  and  he  did  not  understand 
it.  I  stayed  in  his  camp  some  days,  but  could  never 
get  him  to  explain  that  trick." 


Ghosts.  Fair  us,  etc  0.  6.  Burton  Ihe  Century 

Ghosts  arc  supposed  to  be  "disembodied  spirits"; 
but  neither  primitive  man  nor  present  believers  hold 
that  the  body  from  which  they  come  must  be  a 
dead  one.  Something  analogous  to  what  the  mod- 
ern "theosophs"  call  the  "astral  body"  is  recognized 
by  all  savages.  They  hold  that  it  is  the  spirit  of  the 
person  which  in  his  dreams  wanders  far  away  and 
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experiences  strange  adventures.  It  is  gifted  with 
such  power  of  swiftness  that  space  offers  no  ob- 
stacle, and  time  to  come  is  to  it  one  with  time  pres- 
ent. Hence  the  visions  which  appear  in  the  night- 
time reveal  what  is  happening  in  the  distance  and 
what  will  occur  in  the  future. 

Sometimes,  however,  the  errant  spirit  loses  its 
way,  and  cannot  find  the  homeward  trail  to  its  cor- 
poreal house.  Then  the  sleeper  awakes,  dazed  and 
daft;  he  talks  wildly,  and  the  spell  of  madness  is 
upon  him.  The  medicine  man  is  summoned,  and, 
bringing  his  magical  apparatus,  the  rattle  to  sum- 
mon the  spirit,  the  tube  through  which  to  blow  the 
living  breath,  and  the  herbs  of  power,  he  calls  aloud 
on  the  wandering  ghost  to  return  to  the  body. 

Ghosts  were  naturally  more  numerous  in  earlier 
conditions  of  society,  for  then  man  had  so  many 
souls.  Now  we  are  content  with  one,  and  there 
are  some  who  try  to  make  us  doubt  even  that  mod- 
est allowance.  But  in  the  good  old  days  each  per- 
son was  credited  with  several.  There  was  one,  for 
instance,  which  belonged  to  his  body,  and  must 
abide  in  it,  or  death  would  arrive;  then  there  was 
the  dream-soul,  which,  I  have  said,  might  wander 
through  time  and  space  at  will  during  sleep;  and, 
most  important,  said  many,  is  the  name-soul,  that 
which  gives  us  distinctive  individuality  in  our  per- 
sonal names ;  and,  not  to  continue  the  list  to  a  tire- 
some length,  there  was  the  bone-soul,  which  re- 
mained in  the  bones  after  the  body  had  passed  to 
dust.  The  last-mentioned  was  of  peculiar  value,  for 
on  its  persistence  depended  the  chance  for  resur- 
rection into  life  on  earth.  The  faith  in  this  was  nigh 
universal.  When  the  body  of  Elijah  touched  the 
dry  bones  of  the  long-dead  warriors,  they  clothed 
themselves  in  flesh,  and  were  restored  to  living  be- 
ings. The  rabbis  taught  that  especially  in  the  bone 
'"lutz,"  the  last  of  the  spinal  vertebras,  dwelt  the 
spirit  of  the  deceased.  It  is  indestructible,  say  they, 
and  not  even  a  strong  man  with  a  sledge-hammer 
can  break  it. 

Docs  any  one  suppose  that  such  beliefs  are  anti- 
quated, the  property  of  distant  ages  and  ruder  con- 
ditions? Let  him  inquire  in  the  grandest  fanes  of 
Christian  worship  as  to  the  power  flowing  from  the 
bones  of  the  saints ;  let  him  ask  the  meaning  of  the 
popular  dread  of  skulls  and  skeletons.  Always  it 
is  this  venerable  belief  that  in  them  dwells  some 
part  of  the  spirit  of  the  dead. 

A  word  or  two  about  the  name-soul :  The  eastern 
Eskimos  speak  of  it  in  a  pleasant  form.  They  hold 
to  the  doctrine  of  three  souls :  the  one  which 
perishes  with  the  body;  the  second,  which  lives 
some  generations  about  the  village,  and  is  lost ;  the 
third,  the  name-soul,  which  is  immortal  and  mounts 
to  the  sky  on  the  Milky  Way,  there  to  dance  in  the 
fiery  streamers  of  the  aurora  borealis. 

The  relics  of  this  belief  still  linger  among  us. 
Ask  a  French  peasant  his  name,  and  he  will  gen- 
erally put  you  off  with  a  joke  or  with  some  pet 
sobriquet.  lie  will  not  give  you  his  baptismal 
name,  for  with  it  you  might  work  some  magic  trick 
to  his  detriment.  He  has  heard  many  a  story  of 
"the  power  of  the  name,"  and  how  he  who  knows 
it  commands  him  who  bears  it.  In  the  north  of 
England,  the  peasantry  do  not  favor  naming  a  child 
from  some  respected  ancestor ;  that  departed  worthy 


might  not  like  it,  and  then  the  child  would  either 
die  young  or  grow  up  "a  bit  of  a  graceless  fellow." 

The  fairies  seem  to  have  belonged  among  the 
Celts — the  ancient  Britons,  Welsh,  and  Irish.  Per- 
haps they  are  to  be  explained  by  reminiscences  of 
an  early  pygmy  race,  as  some  have  argued.  Fairy 
stories  have  wonderful  tenacity,  and  are  still  thor- 
oughly accepted  in  Ireland  and  Wales.  They  do 
not  seem  to  have  reached  the  United  States  in  any 
other  than  their  literary  form.  In  Mrs.  Bergen's 
collection  of  our  current  superstitions,  published  by 
the  American  Folk-lore  Society,  there  is  not  a  single 
reference  to  them. 

They  were  generally  tricksy  imps,  delighting  to 
befool  mortals  and  make  them  ridiculous,  as 
Shakspcrc  portrayed  them  in  that  marvelous  monu- 
ment of  folk-lore,  the  Midsummer  Night's  Dream. 
But  some  were  better  inclined,  as  we  see  from  a 
Welsh  saying  still  current  as  a  kindly  wish  in  the 
rural  districts:  "God  grant  that  swairt  (swarthy) 
fairies  may  put  money  in  your  shoes  and  sweep 
your  house  clean." 

The  '•banshee"  of  the  Irish  is  a  fairy  wife  who  is 
in  permanent  attendance  on  some  families,  but  only 
those  of  good  old  stock  and  purity  of  descent.  Her 
office  is  to  announce  by  her  wailing  the  approaching 
death  of  a  member  of  the  family.  She  is  sometimes 
dimly  descried  as  a  spectral  woman  in  mourning  at- 
tire, her  voice  emitting  a  mournful  cry. 

Fairj*  lore  became  surprisingly  popular  in  Europe 
after  the  tenth  century.  Much  of  it  was  introduced 
from  Celtic  sources,  with  the  ever-popular  legends 
of  King  Arthur  and  the  Table  Round.  Prominent 
in  these  was  the  character  of  Morgan  la  Faye,  and 
wide  remains  her  renown  1  What  reader  has  to  be 
told  the  story  of  Ogier  the  Dane,  a  paladin  of 
Charlemagne,  of  whom  Morgan  promised  at  his 
birth  that  his  career  should  be  long  and  glorious, 
and  that  he  should  never  taste  of  death?  When  old 
of  years  and  rich  with  honors  he  was  induced  to  sail 
the  seas  in  search  of  fresh  conquests.  But  the  load- 
stone rock  of  Avalon  drew  his  craft  to  destruction. 
He  alone  escaped  to  land,  and  there  met  a  beau- 
teous damsel,  who  placed  a  golden  ring  upon  his 
finger.  It  is  Morgan  la  Faye,  and  her  ring  restores 
him  to  youth.  Then  she  crowns  his  brow  with  a 
wreath  of  myrtle  and  laurel.  It  is  the  charm  which 
brings  forgetfulness  of  all  that  is  past ;  and  for  two 
hundred  years  Ogier  dallies  with  pleasure  recking 
naught  of  war  and  duty,  until  the  cry  of  France  in 
dire  distress  wakes  him  from  his  sybaritic  slumber. 

We  do  not  rightly  know  in  what  latitude  lies  the 
sweet  isle  of  Avalon ;  we  are  not  quite  certain  where 
is  that  "land  of  double  promise,"  "terra  repromis- 
sionis,"  as  the  media?val  writers  call  the  home  of  the 
fairies.  But  we  know  what  it  is  like,  for  have  they 
not  told  us  with  all  desirable  minuteness? 

It  is  an  island  hidden  somewhere  by  a  wall  of  fog, 
where  the  day  ends  not  and  the"  summer  lasts  for- 
ever, whose  flowers  wither  not,  and  yet  whose  fruit 
ever  loads  the  boughs.  It  is  rich  in  milk  and  ale 
and  apples;  its  fortunate  inhabitants  know  neither 
age  nor  illness;  they  dwell  in  lofty  houses,  whose 
portals  open  on  cerulean  spaces,  and  whose  spires 
and  towers  float  in  graceful  lines  against  a  cloudless 
sky.  Some  mortals,  half  slumbering  at  dawn  or  at 
dusk  'neath  Italian  skies,  may  be  granted  a  glimpse 
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of  these  stately  mansions  of  the  happy— may  have 
a  taste  of  that  for  which  all  are  longing — the  de- 
lights of  fairyland,  home  of  Fata  Morgana,  the  fay 
Morgan. 

Science  will  call  it  a  mirage ;  but  when  science  is 
asked  to  explain  it,  she  takes  refuge  in  intricate 
hypothetical  formulas,  which  might  apply  to  the 
passage  of  light-rays  through  atmospheric  strata  of 
different  temperature,  but  which,  after  all,  are 
merely  guesswork.  The  vision  is  seen  most  fre- 
quently about  the  Straits  of  Messina,  between  Sicily 
and  the  mainland,  and  its  attribution  to  the  fairy 
queen  Morgan  came  from  her  prominence  in  the 
romances  of  chivalry. 


Tkt  Mt$$agt  or  Prayar  Stick  7kt  Antiquary 

The  idea  of  sending  messages   by  means  of 
notches  or  marks  on  sticks  is  not  above  the  intellect 
of  the  lowest  savage,  and,  in  fact,  we  find  that  many 
of  the  Australian  tribes,  widely  distributed  in  Vic- 
toria, New  South  Wales,  and  Queensland,  actually 
do  make  use  of  sticks  in  sending  messages  from 
tribe  to  tribe,  such  sticks  being  variously  notched, 
and  sometimes  "elaborately  marked,  highly  orna- 
mented, and  even  brightly  painted."    Mr.  Howitt, 
who  contributed  a  very  interesting  paper  on  this 
subject  to  the  Anthropological  Journal  in  1889, 
seems  to  think  that  in  the  majority  of  cases  sticks 
thus  employed  are  simply  aids  to  the  memory  of  the 
bearer,  who  alone  can  interpret  the  message  they 
convey  as  he  received  it  from  the  sender.  The  usual 
method  of  preparing  and  using  message-sticks  ap- 
pears to  be  this:  If  a  headman  desires  to  send  a 
message  to  a  neighboring  tribe,  either  to  summon 
them  to  a  corroborce  initiation  ceremony,  or  for 
sonic  warlike  purpose,  he  calls  a  messenger,  takes 
a  stick  and  cuts  various  notches  upon  it,  explaining 
the  meaning  of  them  to  the  messenger  as  he  does 
so.   This  stick  is  then  conveyed  to  the  headman  of 
the  tribe  for  whom  it  is  intended,  the  message  being 
repeated,  and  the  meaning  of  the  notches  explained 
to  the  recipient,  who  keeps  the  stick  as  a  reminder; 
and  Mr.  Howitt  thinks  "that  there  is  no  recognized 
system  of  marks  which  serves  to  convey  informa- 
tion without  an  accompanying  verbal  message." 
Nevertheless,  in  cases  where  persons  have  been  in 
frequent  communication  by  means  of  these  sticks, 
it  is  possible  for  one  to  give  a  guess  as  to  the  mean- 
ing of  any  marked  stick  sent  to  him,  and  "there  is 
a  tendency,"  says  Mr.  Howitt,  "for  the  markings 
to  acquire  a  definite  position,  and  therefore  a  defi- 
nite meaning,  and  if  this  be  so,  we  have  here  what 
seems  to  be  a  first  step  toward  a  system  of  writing." 

There  are  two  or  three  points  of  interest  in  con- 
nection with  the  bearers  of  the  message-sticks.  They 
appear  to  be  recognized  as  ambassadors,  and  any  in- 
jury done  to  them  would  be  resented  by  the  whole 
tribe.  In  addition  to  the  message-sticks  they  usually 
can-y  various  emblems  the  chief  being  the  sacred 
bull-roarer,  and  if  the  summons  should  be  for  initia- 
tion ceremonies,  they  bear  a  portion  of  a  man's  kilt 
and  other  symbols,  such  as  a  head-string,  and  other 
"various  articles  with  which  the  novice  is  invested 
when  he  is  made  a  man."  If  for  corroborces,  they 
carry  a  man's  kilt  and  a  woman's  apron  hung  on  a 
reed  ;  if  for  warlike  purposes,  the  kilt  is  hung  on  the 
point  of  a  spear  made  of  ironbark  wood.   The  mes- 


senger is  usually  related  to  the  sender,  or  must  be 
of  the  same  totem,  and  in  important  messages  a 
headman  is  chosen,  who  must  deliver  his  stick  and 
message,  with  the  other  tokens,  to  the  oldest  man 
of  the  same  totem  in  the  locality  to  which  he  is  sent, 
who  in  turn  sends  it  on  to  others,  until  the  whole 
tribe  is  summoned.  There  are  variations  in  the 
mode  of  procedure  in  different  tribes,  as  also  in  the 
form  of  the  message-sticks  and  the  tokens  which 
accompany  them,  but  it  is  impossible  here  to  give 
more  than  a  general  summary.  It  must,  however, 
be  remarked  that  in  the  Coburg  Peninsula  the  mes- 
sage-sticks are  "not  carved,  but  have  a  bunch  of 
feathers  like  a  plume  tied  to  one  end.  A  stick 
dressed  with  white  feathers  is  a  token  of  peace,  and 
a  call  to  a  friendly  meeting  or  a  corroboree.  If  the 
recipient  of  the  stick  accepts  the  invitation  he  keeps 
it,  and  the  time  of  meeting  is  arranged.  If  he  is  not 
inclined  to  be  friendly,  he  breaks  the  stick,  or  he 
pulls  off  the  feathers  and  replaces  them  with  colored 
ones  and  sends  it  back.  This  means  war."  Mes- 
sages are  conveyed  by  sticks,  painted  or  otherwise 
adorned,  among  many  tribes  of  American  Indians, 
but  I  cannot  ascertain  whether  their  use  is  uni- 
versal. Among  the  Ojibwa  it  is  customary  when 
inviting  members  of  the  Medicine  Society  to  a 
meeting  for  the  initiation  of  novices,  to  send  the  in- 
vitation by  means  of  "sticks  one-fourth  of  an  inch 
thick,  and  six  or  seven  inches  long.  The  courier  is 
charged  with  giving  to  the  person  invited  explicit 
information  as  to  the  day  of  the  ceremony  and  the 
locality  where  it  is  to  be  held.  The  person  invited  is 
obliged  to  bring  with  him  his  invitation-stick,  or  to 
send  it  with  the  reason  of  his  inability  to  attend." 

These  sticks,  like  some  of  those  of  the  Austra- 
lians, seem  to  be  used  simply  as  mnemonics,  the 
message  being  conveyed  by  the  mouth  of  the 
bearer;  nevertheless,  the  sticks  appear  to  have  a 
semi-sacred  character,  as  the  summons  sent  by  them 
must  be  obeyed  if  possible,  and  the  sticks  them- 
selves must  be  returned  and  laid  beside  the  sacred 
stone  in  the  medicine  lodge.  It  is,  however,  among 
the  Zuni,  Navajo  and  other  kindred  tribes  that  we 
find  the  message-stick  developing  into  the  prayer- 
stick. 

With  these  tribes  it  is  the  custom  to  make  "talk- 
ing-sticks with  much  care  and  ceremony,  and  then 
to  bury  them  as  sacrifices  to  their  various  gods.  This 
curious  custom,  and  the  ceremonies  accompanying 
it,  are  minutely  described  by  Dr.  Washington 
Matthews  in  his  paper  on  the  Navajo  myth,  named 
by  him  The  Mountain  Chant,  in  which  we  seem  to 
find  a  key  to  the  use  of  these  prayer-sticks  there 
and  elsewhere.  The  hero  of  the  myth,  after  many 
adventures  and  much  suffering,  is  conducted  by  the 
wind-god  to  the  underground  abode  of  various  ani- 
mal gods,  the  totemic  ancestors  of  the  several  clans 
of  the  tribe.  By  these  he  is  instructed  how  to  make 
and  to  bury  certain  sacrificial  sticks  to  be  used  in 
the  healing  ceremonies  of  the  people.  The  number, 
size,  shape,  and  ornamentation  of  these  sticks  are 
minutely  prescribed,  as  well  as  the  place  and  mode 
of  burial  to  be  adopted,  and  it  is  evident  that  they 
are  regarded  as  a  means  of  communicating  the 
prayers  of  the  suppliant  to  the  animal  gods  of  the 
under-world,  representing  deceased  ancestors  of  the 
tribe. 
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Foiled. — One  cold,  icy  morning  in  December  the 

nonenity  of  the  high  school  at  C  arrived  at  the 

schoolhouse  late  by  ten  minutes.  The  teacher,  who 
delighted  in  reprimanding  him,  demanded  an  ex- 
cuse in  tones  which  attracted  the  attention  of  all  the 
scholars  in  the  room.  "George,  were  you  out  late 
last  evening?"  "Why,  I  did  think  that  I  would 
never  get  here.  Every  step  I  took  ahead  I  slipped 
two  steps  behind ;  the  sidewalks  are  so  slippery." 
Confident  that  he  had  nicely  "caught"  his  pupil,  the 
teacher  remarked  as  follows:  "By  a  simple  method 
of  computation  we  have  then,  that  at  every  effort 
made  by  you  to  proceed  forward,  your  feet  slipped 
upon  the  pavement  and  you  proceeded  in  the  oppo- 
site direction  from  that  you  anticipated.  How, 
then,  in  the  name  of  Euclid  are  you  here  now,  since 
your  direction  was  backward  instead  of  forward?" 
Smiling  cynically  at  his  pupils,  he  awaited  the  an- 
swer. It  came:  "I  turned  around  and  started  for 
home."  George  was  excused  without  further 
ceremony. 

An  Irish  Resolution. — The  following  is  a  resolu- 
tion of  an  Irish  corporation  :  "That  a  new  jail  should 
be  built,  that  this  be  done  out  of  the  materials  of  the 
old  one,  and  the  old  jail  to  be  used  until  the  new 
one  be  completed." 

Double  Meanings. — One  day  when  a  celebrated 
barrister  was  on  his  way  to  Westminster  Hall  with 
his  large  bag  full  of  briefs,  he  was  impudently  ac- 
costed by  a  boy,  who  asked  him  if  he  was  a  dealer 
in  old  clothes.  •"No,"  replied  the  barrister,  " these 
are  all  new  suits." 


His  Qualification. — He  was  a  great  bore  and  was 
talking  to  a  crowd  about  ;ne  local  coming  election. 
He  said :  "Jones  is  a  good  man ;  he  is  capable,  hon- 
est, fearless  and  conscientious.  He  will  make  the 
very  kind  of  official  we  need.  He  once  saved  my 
life  from  drowning."  "Do  you  really  want  to  see 
Jones  elected?"  said  a  solemn-faced  old  man.  "I 
do,  indeed.  I'd  do  anything  to  see  him  elected," 
said  the  bore.  "Then  never  let  anybody  know  he 
saved  your  life,"  counseled  the  solemn-faced  man. 

"Plucked." — Scotch  parish  schoolmasters  are,  on 
their  appointment,  examined  as  to  their  literary 
qualifications.  One  of  the  fraternity  being  called  by 
his  examiner  to  translate  Horace's  ode  beginning 
"Exegi  monumentum  oere  perennius,"  commenced 
as  follows :  "  'Exegi  monumentum' — I  have  eaten  a 
mountain."  "Ah,"  said  one  of  the  examiners,  "ye 
needna  proceed  any  further;  for  after  eatin'  sic  a 
dinner,  this  parish  wad  be  a  puir  mouthfu' t'  ye.  Ye 
maun  try  some  wider  sphere." 

He  Poked  His  Nose  In. — Dr.  Von  Stephen,  the 
German  postmaster-general,  recently  took  a  train 
from  Konigsburg  to  enjoy  a  few  days'  deer  stalking, 
says  London  Tid-Bits.  Arrived  at  Dirschau,  a  town 
near  his  destination,  he  stepped  into  the  station  tele- 
graph office  to  send  news  of  his  safety  to  his  wife  in 
Berlin.    The  official  recognized  his  chief  at  once, 


and  with  all  obsequiousness  began  to  write  down  his 
message.  Suddenly  the  Morse  instrument,  used  for 
service  telegrams  only,  began  to  work,  and  very 
shortly  his  excellency  pricked  up  his  ears,  for  he 
distinguished  the  particular  clicks  that  represent  his 
own  name.  A  glance  at  the  clerk's  face,  now 
deathly  pale,  induced  him  to  inquire  further  into  the 
purport  of  this  state  telegram,  and  when  the  ticking 
had  ceased  he  took  up  the  paper  ribbon  and  read  as 
follows :  "Look  out  for  squalls.  Stephen  is  some- 
where on  the  line.  He  will  be  poking  his  nose 
everywhere."  The  postmaster-general  smiled  sar- 
donically and  then  went  to  the  transmitter  and 
flashed  back  this  reply :  "Too  late !  He  has  already 
poked  his  nose  in  here.  Stephen." 


An  Unwelcome  Godspeed. — A  Scotch  newspaper 
relates  that  a  beggar  wife,  on  receiving  a  gratuity 
from  the  Rev.  John  Skinner,  of  Langsidc,  author  of 
Tullochgorum,  said  to  him  by  way  of  thanks, 
"Oh,  sir,  I  houp  that  ye  and  a'  vour  family  will  be  in 
heaven  the  nicht."  "Well,"  said  Skinner,  "I  am 
very  much  obliged  to  you,  only  you  need  not  have 
just  been  so  particular  as  to  the  time." 


A  Home  Thrust. — The  former  Lord  Elphin- 
stone's  parish  minister  was  a  very  scatter-brained 
theologian,  and  in  his  sermons  often  knew  not  the 
end  from  the  beginning.  One  Sunday  His  Lord- 
ship, in  his  customary  sleeping,  gave  vent  to  an  un- 
mistakable snore.  This  was  too  much  for  the  min- 
ster, who  stopped  and  cried :  "Waken,  my  Lord 
Elphinstonc !"  A  grunt  followed,  and  then  his 
lordship  answered:  "I'm  no  slccpin',  minister." 
"But  ye  are  slecpin'.  I  wager  ye  dinna  ken  what  I 
said  last,"  exclaimed  the  pastor.  *'Ou  ay,"  returned 
the  peer.  "Ye  said:  'Waken,  my  Lord  Elphin- 
stonc' "  "Ay,  ay,"  said  the  minister.  "But  I  wager 
ye  dinna  ken  what  I  said  last  before  that."  "Tuts!" 
rejoined  the  nobleman,  promptly.  "I'll  wager  ye 
dinna  ken  yerself." 


Reforming  a  Parrot. — A  Pittsburger,  who  spent 
a  part  of  last  summer  in  England,  tells  an  incident 
which  sadly  disturbed  the  religious  peace  of  a  parish 
in  Penzance.  A  maiden  lady  of  that  town  owned  a 
parrot,  which,  somehow,  acquired  the  disagreeable 
habit  of  observing  at  frequent  intervals:  "I  wish  the 
old  lady  would  die."  This  annoyed  the  bird's  owner, 
who  spoke  to  her  curate  about  it.  "I  think  we  can 
rectify  the  matter,"  replied  the  good  man.  "I  also 
have  a  parrot,  and  he  is  a  righteous  bird,  having 
been  brought  up  in  the  way  he  should  go.  I  will 
lend  you  my  parrot,  and  I  trust  his  influence  will 
reform  that  depraved  bird  of  yours."  The  curate's 
parrot  was  placed  in  the  same  room  with  the  wicked 
one,  and  as  soon  as  the  two  had  become  accustomed 
to  each  other,  the  bad  bird  remarked:  "I  wish  the 
old  lady  would  die."  Whereupon  the  clergyman's 
bird  rolled  up  his  eyes  and  in  solemn  accents  added : 
"We  beseech  thee  to  hear  us,  good  Lord !"  The 
story  got  out  in  the  parish,  and  for  several  Sun- 
days it  was  necessary  to  omit  the  litany  at  the 
church  services. 
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To  a  Strut  Mutlclan,  C.  Frti  Bautt  San  Franciteo  £*aml»tr 

Child  of  the  violet-tinted  skies 

Oi  sunset-splendid  Italy, 
Where  in  the  west  the  mountains  rise 

That  grandly  frown  upon  the  sea. 
Low,  lazy  clouds  at  evening  float 

Above  the  sleeping  harbor  bar; 
On  tired  ears  strikes  the  remote. 

Deep  sounding  of  the  seas  afar. 

The  winds  blow  from  the  Appcnincs 

And  as  they  come  a  song  intone; 
It  murmurs  'mong  the  moving  pines. 

The  branches  yield  a  lulling  moan, 
The  scent  of  lemon-flower  falls 

Upon  the  soft  Italian  air, 
The  nightingale  at  evening  calls— 

Ah,  well  it  were  if  thou  wert  there! 

Here  in  our  colder  northern  clime. 

Your  songs  are  somber,  boy,  and  sad. 
Like  scent  there  hovers  round  their  chime 

The  dreams  of  far,  dear  days  you  had; 
Around  thec  stand  the  gathered  throng, 

Their  grudging  pennies  to  thee  give, 
Poor  boy,  tor  thy  fair  southland's  song. 

Yet  from  this  pittance  dost  thou  live. 

I  love  to  hear  'neath  northern  skies. 

Your  fingers  lightly  touch  the  strings. 
For  like  a  broken  dream's  surmise, 

A  presage  of  far  times  it  brings. 
When  men  shall  question  not  for  race, 

Or  where  his  father's  mansion  stood. 
When  Earth  shall  be  our  dwelling-place. 

And  all  the  world  a  brotherhood. 


Scarlet  and  gold  the  leaves  are  turning. 
And  gray  are  the  days,  for  the  year  is  old, 
And  chill  is  the  heart,  for  the  ways  arc  cold. 

While  the  year  lies  low  with  its  death  lights  burning. 

Chill  is  the  snow,  the  north  wind  spurning. 

Shudders  the  dusk  when  the  dawns  unfold 
Scarlet  and  gold  the  leaves  arc  turning. 

And  gray  are  the  days,  for  the  year  is  old. 

And  the  wildwood  sings  with  a  voice  of  mourning, 
And  the  wood  bird  wings  to  a  new  freehold; 
And  a  dream  of  the  June,  like  a  tale  new  told, 

Dimmcth  the  eyes  with  a  mist  of  yearning. 

Scarlet  and  gold  the  leaves  are  turning. 
And  gray  are  the  days,  for  the  year  is  old. 


worse  n  you 


Eight  tong  Mitt  to  S/*o»ty  Carotin* 

It's  eight  long  miles  to  Siboncy— 

You've  got  to  walk  or  lie; 
For  there's  them  that's  wounded 

In  the  carts  that's  jolting  by — 
The  carts  that's  jolting  by — good  Lord! 

Packed  full  of  battered  men. 
And  I  guess  their  girls  won't  know  them 

If  they  sec  them  home  again. 


It's  eight  long  miles  to  Siboncy— 

And  the  road  ain't  of  the  best. 
That's  far  enough,  God  knows,  between 

A  strong  man  and  his  rest! 
But  when  you've  fought  through  hell  all  day. 

And  your  wounds  is  stiff  and  *ore. 
Why.  you've  had  your  fill  of  hardships. 

And  you  don't  want  any  more. 


,<Mtnr-M:W,tkt¥ 


We're  human  ammunition, 

And  we're  spent  like  shot  or  shell — 
But  we're  winning  for  the  Government, 

And  they'd  ought  to  treat  us  well. 
But  maybe  they  gets  reckless, 

And  they  goes  it  kind  of  blind, 
For  they  knows  there's  plenty  more  like  us 

That's  pressing  up  behind. 

Oh.  Uncle  Sam!  we  take  your  pay. 

And  we'd  better  work  than  talk- 
But  it's  eight  long  miles  to  Siboney, 

And  wounded  has  to  walk. 
You  needn't  spare  us  fighting. 

For  we  ain't  afraid  to  die — 
But  take  care  of  those  that's  hurted  now, 

And  they'll  serve  you  by  and  by. 


Tl>»  CKarg,  of  Con  O'Connoll  low****!,  Tlmot 

(In  honor  of  the  G.  A.  R.  Reunion  ) 

Touch  your  hat  to  Con  O'Connell,  he's  an  honor  to  his 
race; 

Although  he's  gone  to  Heaven  now — or  to  some  other 
place — 

But  substance  or  a  shadow,  his  comrades  know  his 

worth- 
No  braver  man  has  ever  trod  the  upper  side  of  earth. 

At  guard-mount  in  the  morning,  he  never  was  dismayed. 
The  bravest  of  the  squadron  when  he  rode  out  on  parade, 
And  officers  would  follow  him  with  proud,  approving 
eyes. 

He  was  the  very  devil  at  the  saber-exercise. 

'Twas  a  poultice  to  your  troubles,  when  the  sergeant 

shouted  "guard!" 
To  sec  his  saber  drop  to  rest — his  legs  spread  half  a  yard; 
The  points  and  cuts  and  parries — Egad!  that  saber-play 
Was  as  good  as  pyrotechnics  when  he  did  the  moulinet. 

Ah!  brag  about  the  swords  that  wrought  the  valiant 

deeds  of  war, — 
Balmung.  Morglay,  Colada,  or  the  sword  Excalibur, — 
They're:  things  of  lath  a  zany  would  exploit  with  empty 

pride, 

Beside  the  rusty  saber  at  Con  O'Connell's  side. 

And  boast  about  the  barbs  of  war— Bavieca  and  the  like, 
Bajardo  or  Bucephalus,  or  Rienzi  down  the  pike — 
They're  not  as  much  deserving  the  honor  that's  bestowed. 
As  the  nameless  bobtailcd  charger  that  Con  O'Connell 
rode. 

•  , 

You  need  not  go  to  ancient  times  to  read  of  war's 
alarums— 

To  Rinaldo's  or  St.  Bevis's  or  Bayard's  feats  of  arms; 
Nor  tremble  at  the  doughty  deeds  of  Sigfried  or  the 
Cid- 

They  weren't  "in  it"  for  a  minute  with  what  O'Connell 
did. 

•  *«■***•• 

It  was  a  day  of  fierce  turmoil,  of  cannon  roar  and  din; 
The  enemy  was  out  in  force  of  several  thousand  men; 
And  it  was  but  a  regiment  that  held  them  all  at  bay — 
And  Sheridan  and  his  army — a  thousand  miles  away. 

The  enemy  was  formed  in  line  along  a  wooded  ridge. 
While  we  in  cover  by  the  stream  lay  massed  about  the 
bridge; 

Their  twenty  cannon  roared  and  jarred  and  flung  shells 
through  the  wood 
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While  our  single  ten-pound  howitzer  replied  as  best  it 
could 

For  eight  long  tedious  hour*  we  had  worked  a  weary 
bluff 

Till  the  gentlemen  opposing  thought  we'd  worked  it 
long  enough: 

With  sagacious  intuition  they  saw  through  our  design 
And  began  to  mass  in  column  and  advance  their  skirmish 
line. 

It  was  time  for  just  such  action  as  would  try  a  brave 
man's  nerves — 

It  was  time  for  reinforcements— if  we'd  only  had  re- 
serves— 

It  was  time  for  call  to  dinner,  indicated  by  the  sun— 
"It  is  time."  exclaimed  our  colonel,  "to  turn  our  tails  and 
run." 

Then  up  cried  brave  O'Connell.  with  a  lootc  of  lofty  pride, 
"May  I  make  a  slight  divarsion  with  this  saber  at  me 
side?" 

Quick  replied  the  gallant  colonel,  that  grizzled  man  of 
war, 

"Con  O'Connell,  you're  the  laddybuck  that  I'm  a-looking 
for." 


Ere  he  finished  Con  O'Connell  was  beginning  to  alight: 
He  shortened  up  his  saber-belt  and  drew  his  spur-straps 
tight: 

He  examined  strap  and  stirrup  and  tested  rein  and  bit; 
Then  he  tightened  cinch  and  saddle,  and  mounted  into  it. 
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'Twas  the  Louisiana  Tigers  that  strove  to  check  his 
course; 

They  jabbed  at  him  with  bayonets  and  they  tried  to  prod 
his  horse— 

You'd  have  thought  he  was  a  cyclone,  the  froth  upon 
the  sea. 

When  he  shouted  like  Von  Winkelried,  "Make  way  for 
liberty  1" 

'Twas  a  level  stroke  he  dealt  them  when  they  tried  to 

hold  him  back, 
And  skulls  like  bloody  pot-lids  lay  scattered  in  his 

track— 

And  he  shouted  in  derision  as  each  skull  came  rolling 
down, 

"Your  life  has  been  decaytful,  sor,  you  don't  deserve  the 
crown." 


It  continued  for  an  hour — this  battle  on  the  right: 
The  left  came  up  to  reinforce,  but  broke  back  at  the 
sight; 

The  Louisiana  Tigers  sought  the  fearful  tide  to  stem; 
And  you  bet  that  Con  O'Connell  didn't  "do  a  thing"  to 
them. 


As  Sampson  smote  Philistines  with  the  jawbone  of  an 
ass, 

So  O'Connell  with  his  saber  sent  the  Johnnies  down  to 
grass; 

And  when  their  lines  were  broken  and  he  had  'em  on  the 
They  fled  as  Zebah  fled  before  the  sword  of  Gideon. 


He  raised  his  hand  above  his  head  and  twirled  his  saber 
so. 

As  cowboys  whirl  their  lariats  before  they  let  'em  go; 
With  a  yell  like  a  Comanche  Con  O'Connell  tore  away, 
Like  a  thousand-pound  projectile  out  on  a  ricochet. 

Great  Scott!  you  should  have  seen  'cm  when  Con  O'Con- 
nell passed— 

The  skirmish-line  flung  down  their  guns  and  fled  away 
aghast— 

The  infantry  supporting — every  blessed  mother's  son. 
Stood  staring  like  a  mummy,  and  forgot  he  had  a  gun. 

Though  our  howitzer  still  thundered,  not  a  cannon 

answered  back. 
The  terror-stricken  gunners  stood  with  lanyards  hanging 

slack. 

And  their  blood-forsaken  faces,  as  our  O'Connell  passed, 
Didn't  have  as  much  expression  as  a  blooming  plaster- 
cast 

And  the  drivers  whirled  their  horses  around  upon  the 
curve, 

And  limbered  to  the  rear  in  haste,  stampeding  the 
reserve; 

And  the  center  in  confusion  pressed  back  upon  the 
flanks. 

And  earned  dire  disaster  to  their  panic-stricken  ranks. 

Then  cried  the  brave  O'Connell,  "I've  fulfilled  me  fi~s* 
design, 

I've  flanked  them  through  the  middle,  now  I'll  enfilade 
their  line." 

And  when  he  rode  beyond  their  right  and  wheeled  his 
horse  about: 

You'd  thought  he  was  a  flaming  sword  of  Eden  011  a 
scout. 


When  the  battle-smoke  uplifted  and  the  din  of  war  grew 
still. 

The  strains  of  Yankee  Doodle  came  a-floating  from  the 
hill; 

And  the  regiment  marched  up  where  the  music  seemed 
to  be, 

And  found  a  battered  soldier  holding  a  jubilee. 

He  was  standing  sort  of  easy  beside  a  captured  gun. 
While   grouped   around   the   muzzle    were  musicians 
twenty-one : 

He  was  holding  to  the  lanyard  with  a  look  of  lofty 
scorn ; 

And  j'ou'd  a-thought  a  dozen  bands  were  blarinR  through 
each  horn. 

• 

A  sight  was  Con  O'Connell  looking  through  his  bloody 
phiz; 

His  blessed  mother  never  would  have  known  that  mug 
of  his; 

But  when  standing  at  attention  he  touched  his  visor's 
brim, 

We  knew  no  person  could  salute  that  graceful  way  but 
him. 

It  was  a  grand  ovation  then  that  Con  OConnell  got, 
And  everybody  vied  to  do  him  honor  on  the  spot; 
But  to  David  Gaston  only  was  he  a-talking  at; 
'  Where's  that  canteen  of  pizen.  Dave?    I'll  put  me  mug 
to  that." 


To  .those  who  rode  with  gallant  Con.  and  fought  with 
him  that  day. 

And  now  take  issue  with  this  talc,  I  have  but  this  to 

I've  tried  to  tell  the  story  of  a  fight  I  did  not  see. 
But  I've  told  it  as  O'Connell  once  related  it  to  me. 
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Traintd  Fighting  Fita  B.  Jkompton  Public  Opinion 

Of  all  the  fish  fanciers  in  Bangkok  Nai  Yim  is  the 
most  distinguished  and  successful.  His  breed  of 
fighting  fish  fetches  an  enormous  price  in  the  mar- 
ket whenever  the  stress  of  poverty  obliges  him  to 
sell ;  but  so  great  is  the  wrench  of  parting  with  any 
of  his  darlings,  and  so  vital  the  importance  of  selling 
none  that  will  not  acquit  himself  valiantly  that  he 
only  resorts  to  the  market  under  the  most  pressing 
necessity.  .  .  .  The  stakes  and  the  bets  being 
duly  recorded,  and  Nai  Walab  having  made  a  men- 
tal calculation  of  his  percentage  as  proprietor  of  the 
club,  Nai  Kcm  tilts  his  fish  into  the  jar.  With  a 
flirt  of  his  potent  tail,  he  explores  the  larger  limits 
of  his  new  quarters,  and  then  eyes  the  human  faces 
through  the  glass  with  contemptuous  unconcern. 
He  is  a  portly  little  green  fish,  a  thought  too  thick 
in  the  barrel  for  dexterous  evolution,  but  armed 
with  an  array  of  teeth  that  would  put  a  bull-terrier 
to  shame.  The  flop  of  Nai  Yim's  fish  is  very  dis- 
turbing to  his  nerves,  and  for  a  moment  the  two 
fly  about  the  bowl  concealed  from  each  other  by  a 
cloud  of  bubbles.  If  fish  had  the  sense  of  hearing 
more  keenly  developed,  they  would  be  still  more 
perturbed  by  the  shouts  of  their  backers,  inciting 
them  to  the  fray.  Nai  Yim's  warrior  is  dressed  in 
red ;  a  lean,  wiry  little  fish,  with  a  mighty  spread  of 
fin  upon  his  back  and  a  vast  undulating  keel  along 
his  belly.  The  water  clears,  and  the  gladiators  are 
suddenly  tooth  to  tooth  in  the  middle.  Their  whole 
demeanor  changes  in  a  flash,  and  they  sheer  off, 
puffing  out  their  gills  and  erecting  every  fin-bone 
wit  It  wrath.  Then  the  red  fish  shoots  up  alongside 
his  big  antagonist,  and  asks  him  what  the  devil  he 
means.  The  red  fish  has  the  inside  of  the  turn,  and 
quickens,  too,  till  he  leads  by  half  a  head.  This  big 
green  coward,  he  thinks,  shall  be  made  to  fight ;  so 
he  deliberately  fouls  him,  and  drives  him  against 
the  wall  of  the  bowl.  "Ten  tikals  on  the  red  fish!" 
shriek  Nai  Yim's  supporters.  But  the  fat  fellow  is 
roused  at  last,  and  makes  a  side  snap  at  his  enemy's 
eye.  and  another  at  his  open  gill,  fixing  his  teeth 
in  the  edge  of  the  gill-shield.  There  is  a  struggle, 
and  as  the  red  fish  shakes  himself  free,  two  silver 
scales  settle  gently  to  the  bottom.  They  are  at  it 
now  hammer  and  tongs,  flying  round  the  bowl  fin 
to  fin,  and  snapping  fiercely  at  each  other's  eyes. 
Then  the  red  fish  drops  an  inch  behind,  and  makes 
a  grab  at  his  opponent's  fin.  His  teeth  are  deep  in 
the  fleshy  joint,  and  the  green  fish  spins  round  and 
round  and  round  without  dislodging  them.  His 
struggles  grow  weaker,  and  gradually  the  two  sink 
lower  in  the  bowl.  The  excitement  in  the  gallery  is 
deafening,  and  Nai  Kern's  supporters  grin  foolishly, 
and  shout  empty  encouragement  to  their  cham- 
pion. Gradually  the  shouts  die  down,  for  the  com- 
batants are  sulking  at  the  bottom,  and  may  remain 
there  for  half  an  hour.  But  the  red  fish  cannot  keep 
his  grip  forever,  and  a  sudden  wrench  of  the  fin 
tears  it  free.  Nor,  with  his  tired  jaws,  can  he  lay 
hold  again,  for  the  green  fish  turns  suddenly,  and 
comes  at  him  open-jowled.  They  lock  with  a  fury 
that  shakes  them  stent  to  stern  ;  and  now  the  weight 
of  the  green  fish  begins  to  tell.   He  forces  his  an- 


tagonist helplessly  against  the  glass,  and,  loosing 
him,  digs  his  teeth  into  a  dorsal  fin.  It  is  now  Nai 
Kern's  turn  to  cheer;  for,  twist  and  wriggle  as  he 
will,  the  little  red  coat  cannot  wrench  himself  free. 
Then  the  fin  tears ;  and,  whole  in  valor  if  Uttered  in 
body,  the  red  fish  renews  the  attack.  The  sail  he 
carried  so  proudly  aloft  when  he  went  into  action 
is  a  wreck,  and  its  torn  shreds  drape  his  battered 
sides,  and  impede  the  working  of  his  fins.  But,  like 
a  game  little  privateer  engaged  by  a  big  frigate,  he 
asks  no  quarter,  and  only  fights  the  more  fiercely 
for  his  injuries.  He  has  found  out  that;  the  green 
fish  is  slow  in  turning ;  he  remembers  how  dear  such 
unwicldincss  cost  one  of  his  dummy  antagonists  in 
the  training  jar.  Open-mouthed,  he  hurls  himself 
at  his  enemy's  great  broadside,  and  his  chisel  teeth 
snap  to  on  a  mouthful  of  scales  behind  the  fin.  In 
vain  the  green  fish  strives  to  turn,  and  bring  his 
jaws  to  bear.  He  has  drifted  against  the  glass,  help- 
less, and  his  enemy  rams  him  again.  A  shower  of 
scales  goes  settling  to  the  bottom,  and  the  wounds 
show  white  in  his  green  ribs.  He  tries  the  surface, 
and  the  calm  water  is  lashed  into  a  tempest  of  rip- 
ples. In  despair  he  plunges  down  to  the  narrow 
bottom,  hoping  perhaps  to  find  some  hole  to  shelter 
in  till  his  hurts  are  healed.  It  was  a  fatal  decision, 
and  he  knows  it  too  late.  Slantwise,  like  a  lance, 
the  red  fish  shoots  down  upon  him,  and  holds  him 
in  the  narrow  foot  of  the  jar.  The  green  tail  is  the 
first  to  suffer.  It  is  all  too  tempting  a  tooth-hold  in 
its  wavy  undulating  curves.  Its  feathery,  trans- 
parent edge  is  torn  to  ribbons,  and  then  the  red  fish 
attacks  the  dorsal  fin.  With  every  furious  backward 
tug  the  fabric  gives ;  but  still  the  poor  fool  clings  to 
the  bottom  rather  than  face  the  terrors  above. 

Naked  of  scales  from  quarter  to  rudder,  the  tor- 
tured green  makes  a  blind  rush  upward,  and,  as  his 
tormentor  makes  a  grab  at  his  pectoral  fin,  he  turns 
and  grapples.  It  is  a  struggle  of  despair,  and  in  the 
tempestuous  broil  the  spectators  cannot  for  a  few 
minutes  see  which  has  the  upper  hand,  riven  Xai 
Kcm  takes  heart  to  shout  a  war-cry;  unaccom- 
panied, however,  by  a  bet.  The  combatants,  fast 
locked,  seem  to  be  spinning  in  an  aimless  circle. 
Will  they  never  break  away?  So  terrific  is  the 
struggle  that  shouts  die  down  to  stifled  ejacula- 
tions; the  gallery  catches  its  breath,  and  then  a 
great  shout  of  victory  rends  the  summer  air.  For 
the  straining  bodies  have  risen  to  the  surface:  and 
a  fountain  of  spray  from  the  thrashing  tails  has 
splashed  the  first  line  of  eager  faces;  when,  with  one 
supreme  wrench,  the  red  fish  straightens  himself 
like  a  bent  spring,  tears  himself  free,  and  lays  a  halt- 
ing, zigzag  course  to  the  bottom  of  the  bowl.  In  his 
teeth  he  carries  much  that  does  not  belong  to  him ; 
but  he  has  had  enough,  and,  if  his  enemy  could  even 
now  flap  a  fin,  and  right  himself  in  the  water  just  for 
appearances,  he  might  save  his  reputation  and  his 
owner's  money.  But  he  is  past  caring  for  fame. 
There  he  lies,  careened  over  on  his  side  with  one 
torn  fin-stump  clear  of  the  water,  and  a  ragged  tail 
drooping  idly  toward  the  bottom.  He  has  fought 
his  last  fight,  and  he  wants  death  to  take  him 
quietly. 
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Inland  Ponltn  London  Qloo* 

If  the  camel  is  the  ship  of  the  desert,  the  Iceland 
pony  is  the  cab,  train,  omnibus  and  tram-car  of  the 
wonderful  country  to  which  he  belongs.  To  begin 
with,  he  is  a  misnomer.  He  is  not  a  pony,  in  the  or- 
dinary sense  of  the  word;  he  is  a  horse;  in  bone 
and  sinew,  in  strength  and  endurance,  in  manners 
and  deportment — a  horse  in  everything;  in  fact,  ex- 
cept inches;  and  a  sober,  steady,  hardworking 
horse,  too.  He  is  very  "multum  in  parvo,"  a  "con- 
centrated essence"  of  horseflesh.  He  can  swim  like 
a  fish,  climb  like  a  goat,  and  jump  like  a  deer.  He 
sticks  at  nothing,  and  takes  every  variety  of  travel — 
bog,  lava  bed,  sand,  bowlders,  and  grass  mounds — 
with  undisturbed  equanimity.  If  he  has  to  ford  one 
or  two  rivers,  with  strong  currents  flowing  girth- 
deep,  it  is  all  in  the  day's  work.  Only  give  him 
time  and  periodical  halts  for  refreshment,  and  he 
will  do  his  fifty  miles  per  day,  and  thrive  upon  it. 

Iceland  ponies  arc  bred  in  hundreds  in  the  large 
grass  plains  in  the  southern  districts  of  the  island. 
Little  or  no  care  is  taken  in  selection,  so  the  breed 
remains  unaltered  and  unimproved,  the  average 
pony  standing  from  eleven  and  a  half  to  twelve  and 
a  half  hands,  though  here  and  there  one  will  reach 
to  nearly  thirteen  hands.  Every  variety  of  color  is 
seen,  but  skewbalds  of  many  .shades  are  the  com- 
monest. The  chestnuts,  as  a  rule,  are  the  finest,  and 
the  browns  the  hardiest.  Beautiful  cream  colors, 
with  light  points,  are  not  infrequent ;  black  is  very 
rare,  and  roan  also.  Their  paces  arc  fast,  consider- 
ing the  size  of  the  animal,  a  journey  of  thirty-two 
miles  being  often  done  in  six  hours  or  less,  with 
heavy  baggage.  They  trot,  canter,  and  gallop,  but 
the  pace  most  esteemed  by  the  natives  is  the  amble 
or  "skeid,"  in  which  the  fore  and  hind  legs  on  a 
side  are  advanced  simultaneously,  giving  a  running 
action,  very  smooth  to  the  rider.  A  good  "pacer" 
is  considered  very  valuable,  and  often  sold  for  a 
high  price.  Some  of  these  ponies  amble  so  fast  that 
they  keep  ahead  of  another  going  at  a  hand-gallop, 
and  they  maintain  the  pace  for  a  day's  journey  un- 
der a  weight  of  eleven  to  fourteen  stone.  Iceland 
ponies  are  steady  and  fast  in  harness,  though  wheels 
are  a  comparatively  new  departure  in  their  coun- 
try. They  travel  mostly  in  strings,  often  tied  head 
and  tail.  Hay,  baggage  and  household  goods  are 
thus  transported,  and  building  materials  also.  You 
meet  a  "timbur-lestur,"  or  timber  team,  of  from 
eight  to  ten  ponies,  one  carrying  planks  trailing  on 
each  side,  another  strips  of  iron,  another  bundles  of 
tools;  a  certain  number  of  spare  animals  running 
loose,  and  not  infrequently  a  foal  or  two. 

It  is  as  rare  to  see  a  dead  Iceland  pony  as  a  dead 
donkey,  though  their  skulls  are  often  visible,  half 
trodden  into  the  miry  ways  surrounding  the  farms. 
The  pony  begins  work  at  six  or  seven  years — hard 
work,  that  is  to  say.  lie  is  early  apprenticed  to  his 
trade  by  following  his  mother  at  her  avocations,  and 
when  he  is  foot-sore  is  strapped  upon  her  back.  He 
works  well  up  to  twenty  years  and  over.  He  feeds 
on  the  fat  of  the  land  in  summer,  and  in  winter,  if 
his  owner  is  poor,  must  live  on  his  wits  and  his 
stored  condition.  Farmers  who  are  fairly  well  off 
keep  their  animals  in  during  winter  and  feed  them 
on  hay;  but,  notwithstanding,  many  of  the  ponies 
have  a  hard  time  of  it.   The  Icelanders,  however, 


keep  their  steeds  as  well  as  their  means  allow,  and 
treat  them  altogether  in  a  brotherly  fashion  ;  and 
the  S.  P.  C.  A.  would  seldom  find  scope  for  its  ac- 
tivity, except,  possibly,  in  the  improvement  of  bit- 
ing and  gearing.  Taking  it  all  around,  the  Iceland 
pony  is  certainly  not  less  happy — very  often  far 
happier — than  his  bigger  brothers  in  the  South ; 
and  his  endurance,  placidity  and  docility  make  him 
a  favorite  in  other  lands  besides  his  own,  while  fit- 
ting him  for  his  home  duties  in  a  manner  which 
could  not  be  surpassed,  and  must  be  tested  to  be 
fully  understood. 


TMeott  Blrdo  Poartono  I 

Among  foreign  birds,  the  bower  bird  almost  rises 
for  a  season  to  the  level  of  intelligence  of  the  sub- 
urban householder  who  "picks  up"  pretty  things  to 
decorate  his  house  with.  It  would  never  be  safe  to 
leave  a  Japanese  fan  or  a  bit  of  blue  china  within 
reach  of  a  bower  bird.  He  uses  a  certain  amount  of 
judgment,  too,  in  the  selection  and  arrangement  of 
his  spoils,  thus  proving  an  exception  to  the  rule 
that  the  larceny  of  the  lower  orders  of  creation,  ex- 
cept where  food  is  concerned,  is  an  aimless  crime, 
a  mere  vicious  habit. 

Who,  for  instance,  could  feel  any  sympathy  with 
a  tomtit  that  stole  a  check?  Yet  a  country  gentle- 
man of  Cheshire  was  once  sent  galloping  twenty 
miles  to  fetch  the  police  to  catch  the  thief  who  had 
stolen  a  check  from  inside  an  envelope  which  was 
inside  his  own  letter-box  in  his  own  hall-gate — all 
through  a  tomtit.  The  envelope  and  the  covering 
letter  were  there ;  but  the  whereabouts  of  the  check 
might  have  remained  as  great  a  mystery  as  any 
Thames  Embankment  robbery  in  open  daylight, 
but  that  when  the  gentleman  and  the  police  arrived 
and  proceeded  solemnly  to  inspect  the  letter-box, 
two  tomtits  were  discovered  inside.  This  led  to  a 
search,  and  twenty  yards  off,  lying  on  the  ground, 
with  beak  marks  upon  it.  was  the  check.  Whether 
the  tomtits  had  returned  to  find  out  in  whose  name 
they  should  forge  an  indorsement  to  the  check  is 
not  clear ;  but  this  new  development  of  the  criminal 
tendency  which  has  always  been  latent  in  the  whole 
race  of  tits  cannot  be  too  strongly  reprobated.  Even 
the  jackdaw  of  Rheims,  the  "horrid  example"  of 
larcenous  birddom,  would  never  have  stolen  a 
check.  When  he  purloined  the  cardinal's  signet  ring, 
and  suffered  terribly  from  the  pip  when  excommu- 
nicated for  his  crime,  he  had  sufficient  good  feeling 
to  repent  heartily  and  bring  back  the  stolen  jewel. 
Its  glitter  had  appealed,  too,  more  to  his  sense  of 
beauty  than  to  any  sordid  love  of  filthy  lucre.  He 
stole  the  ring  to  be  a  thing  of  beauty  and  a  spark- 
ling joy  in  his  dark  niche  under  the  belfry,  rather 
than  with  a  view  to  pawning  or  selling  it  and  spend- 
ing the  proceeds  in  riotous  living.  So  with  that 
other  famous  thief  in  feathers — the  magpie,  who 
stole  the  spoon  while  the  milkmaid  was  flirting,  and 
got  that  daughter  of  Eve  into  a  deal  of  trouble — it 
is  altogether  unlikely  that  the  bird  cared  one  grub 
whether  the  spoon  was  silver  or  electroplate.  He 
knew  that  it  would  have  a  very  fine  appearance 
among  the  ragged  sticks  of  his  domed  nest ;  and 
so,  as  no  one  was  looking,  he  drew  it  out  from 
among  the  others  just  as  gently  as  if  he  were  play- 
ing spelicans,  gave  three  hops  and  a  flap  of  his 
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wings,  and  the  spoon  and  the  girl's  reputation  for 
honesty  went  away  over  the  fields  together. 

Other  damning  instances  there  are  of  jackdaw 
and  magpie,  the  red-legged  chough,  and  even,  sad 
to  say,  the  clerical-gaited  raven,  being  decoyed 
from  the  straight  path  of  rectitude  by  the  empty 
glitter  of  a  gem.  Unlike  ^Esop's  moralizing  cock, 
who,  having  scratched  up  a  necklace,  apostrophized 
heaven  of  the  uselessness  of  such  a  stroke  of  luck  to 
him,  these  sable,  solemn  fowl  seem  to  have  a  burg- 
larious twist  in  their  nature  over  which  they  have 
no  control.  In  proportion  to  their  reverend  aspect 
and  grave  demeanor  in  their  serious  suits  of  black 
is  their  eagerness  to  purloin,  at  all  costs,  any  bit  of 
tawdry  metalware  to  give  a  dash  of  meretricious 
finery  to  their  bare  nests.  There  may  be  the  germ 
of  civilization  in  this. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  South  Sea  Islands,  of 
whose  destiny  hereafter  missionaries  appear  to  en- 
tertain no  doubt  whatever,  would,  in  the  early  days 
of  their  acquaintance,  barter  his  best  wife  for  a 
piece  of  tinfoil  and  shed  a  missionary's  blood  for 
the  sake 'of  the  blue  glass  in  his  spectacles.  Inas- 
much, therefore,  as  the  converted  Fijian,  dressed  in 
broadcloth  and  square-toed  boots,  makes  a  very  re- 
spectable member  of  a  Christian  community, 
though  his  grandfather  may  have  worn  nothing 
more  than  "a  shaggy  head  of  hair,  two  brass  rings, 
and  a  necklace  of  dogs'  teeth,"  there  is  yet  hope  for 
the  jackdaw  when  civilization  has  permeated  his 
system  and  broken  down  that  brazen  sanctity,  that 
impudent  assumption  of  reverend  virtue,  which  at 
present  forms  an  impenetrable  barrier  to  all  at- 
tempts at  conversion.  Speak  to  a  jackdaw  mildly 
but  firmly,  and  he  listens  to  you  with  a  sidelong  air 
of  respectful  interest.  Turn  away  your  head  for  a 
moment,  and  a  tug  at  your  bootlace  tells  you  that 
the  hypocritical  scamp  has  tried  to  steal  the  metal 
"tag"  at  the  end  of  it.  Just  in  the  same  way  the 
missionaries  have  found  that,  however  pious  and 
attentive  their  savage  congregation  may  be.  they 
have  all  one  eye  apiece  on  the  lookout  for  per- 
quisites. The  very  analog}'  teaches  us  that  a  jack- 
daw's case  is  not  hopeless. 


How  Stmt  Squirrtli  Ttd  a  Flock  of  Shetp  £«*<jfon  Journal 

A  Bar  Harbor  gentleman  tells  this  story  of  how 
the  squirrels  on  White  Island  often  spend  their  time 
in  feeding  a  flock  of  sheep  from  a  certain  orchard 
there.  lie  says  that  he  and  his  companion  who 
were  duck  shooting  there  last  fall  had  stopped  to 
rest  in  an  old  field  in  which  there  was  an  orchard. 
A  flock  of  sheep  was  feeding  near  by.  It  was  not 
long  before  their  attention  was  called  to  the  chir- 
ruping of  some  squirrels  in  a  thicket,  and  they  were 
surprised  to  see  the  sheep  suddenly  stop  feeding 
and  manifest  great  excitement.  The  squirrels  went 
into  the  orchard,  and  climbing  into  one  ot  the  trees 
resumed  their  loud  chatter,  evidently  calling  the 
sheep,  since  the  flock  tna<lc  at  once  for  the  apple- 
tree.  Then  the  squirrels  began  to  bite  off  the  ap- 
ples which  fell  among  the  hungry  sheep,  who  would 
struggle  for  the  fruit  like  so  many  schoolboys.  The 
squirrels  seemed  to  enjoy  the  fun,  and  alter  they  had 
dropped  a  few  apples  from  the  first  tree  they 
skipped  to  a  distant  tree,  for  which  the  sheep  would 
make  in  great  contusion.    After  the  squirrels  had 


thus  enjoyed  an  hour's  fun  with  their  fleecy  neigh- 
bors, and  supplied  them  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
the  fruit,  they  scampered  back  to  their  haunts  in 
the  thicket,  leaving  the  sheep  to  resume  their 
grazing. 


Cat  Uttraturt  of  tat  War . . . ,   H,  f.  Commtrctal  Adotrttttr 

The  Iowa,  like  most  men-of-war,  had  a  cat,  pro- 
saically named  Tom.  At  Guantanamo,  one  day  in 
July,  the  collier  Evelyn  came  alongside  the  Iowa  to 
give  her  coal.  Tom  watched  the  collier,  and  re- 
solved to  make  an  inspection  of  her.  He  leaped 
from  rail  to  rail,  and  proceeded  to  roam  over  the 
steamer. 

The  inspection  being  completed,  and  the  Evelyn 
found  inferior  in  every  respect  to  the  Iowa,  the  cat 
started  to  go  home ;  but  for  some  unexplained  rea- 
son he  did  not  correctly  calculate  the  distance  be- 
tween the  two  ships,  and  fell  into  the  water.  There 
he  was,  with  no  ladder  to  climb  up  on,  and  no  pos- 
sibility of  clinging  to  the  wet  and  bulging  steel  sides 
of  the  man-of-war.  He  swam  as  near  as  he  could 
to  the  side  of  the  ship,  and  looked  up  and  mewed 
piteously.  The  sight  was  too  much  for  one  of  the 
sailors,  who  instantly  threw  off  a  part  of  his  cloth- 
ing, and  plunged  into  the  water  to  rescue  the 
drowning  cat  1 

Once  in  the  water  Jack  found  this  a  more  difficult 
undertaking  than  he  had  expected.  The  frightened 
cat  was  hard  to  catch.  He  managed,  however,  to 
seize  Tom  before  he  sank  for  the  last  time,  and 
grasping  him  by  the  back  of  the  neck  so  that  he 
could  not  scratch  his  benefactor,  brought  him  on 
board.  Both  Tom  and  the  sailor  were  all  right 
again  as  soon  as  they  were  dried.  Tom  proceeded 
to  forget  all  about  it,  and  Jack  wondered  if  medals 
were  given  for  saving  the  lives  of  cats. 

This  same  cat,  Tom,  of  the  Iowa,  was  the  hero 
of  another  incident.  In  the  destruction  of  Admiral 
Cervera's  fleet,  the  men  on  the  Iowa  saw  a  fine 
tortoise-shell  cat  on  the  forecastle  of  the  Spanish 
ship  Cristobal  Colon,  watching  the  Yankees'  fire 
bravely  and  sedately.  The  Iowa  kept  firing  at  the 
Colon,  and  some  of  the  shots  went  very  close  to  the 
cat,  but  he  never  budged  from  his  seat  on  the  fore- 
castle. His  intrepidity  was  a  cause  of  great  admir- 
ation on  the  part  of  the  men  of  the  Iowa.  When 
the  battle  was  over,  it  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  Indiana  to 
board  the  wreck  of  the  Colon.  A  day  or  two  after- 
ward the  Iowa  people  received  a  visit  from  some  of- 
ficers of  the  Indiana,  and  one  of  them  had  a  tortoise- 
shell  cat  under  his  arm.  This  the  Iowa  men  had  no 
difficulty  in  recognizing  as  the  hero  of  the  Cristobal 
Colon. 

The  Spanish  cat  was  released  on  the  deck  of  the 
Iowa,  whereupon  old  Tom  made  a  sudden  and  ter- 
rible attack  on  the  Spaniard,  refusing  to  recognize 
the  privileges  due  to  prisoners  of  war.  Colon,  as 
the  new  cat  was  at  once  dubbed,  made  for  the  top 
of  the  forecastle,  and  there  established  himself  as 
firmly  as  he  had  been  established  on  the  Spanish 
ship. 

There  Tom  left  him,  and  since  that  time  he  has 
deemed  it  beneath  his  dignity  to  leave  the  quarter- 
deck. He  contemptuously  leaves  the  forward  part 
of  the  ship  to  the  Spanish  cat,  but  keeps  the  after 
part  jealously  for  himself. 
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mond Pracgcr:  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  cloth,  ill. 

Girls'  Own  Annual:  Fleming  H.  Revcll  Co.,  cloth... 3  00 

His  Best  Friend:  VVhitcomb:  Pilgrim  Press,  cloth, 
illustrated    I  25 

Jack  the  Giant  Killer:  Hugh  Thomson's  Illustrated 
Fairy  Books:  The  Macmillan  Co.,  paper   50 

Johnnie:  E.  O.  Laughlin:  Bowcn-Merrill  Co.,  cloth, 
illustrated   I  25 

Kittyboy's  Christinas:  Amy  E.  Blanchard:  George 
W.  Jacobs  &  Co.,  cloth,  illustrated   50 

Laura's  Holidays:  Henrietta  R.  Eliot:  Lothrop  Pub. 
Co.,  cloth,  illustrated   SO 

Little  Peter:  Lucas  Malet:  Thos.  Y.  Crowcll  &  Co., 
cloth,  illustrated   50 

New  Mother  Goose  Pictures:  Drawn  by  Chester 
Loomis:  R.  H.  Russell,  cloth,  illustrated  

Philip:  The  Story  of  a  Boy  Violinist:  T.  W.  O.: 
Lamson,  Wolflrc  &  Co..  cloth   I  25 

The  Widow  O'Callaghan's  Boy*:  Gulielma  Zollinger: 
A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co..  cloth,  illustrated   1  25 

The  Fairy  Book:  By  author  of  John  Halifax,  Gen- 
tleman: Thos.  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.,  cloth,  illus   60 

Three  Freshmen:  Jessie  Anderson  Chase:  A.  C.  Mc- 
Clurg &  Co..  cloth   1  00 

The  Hollow  Tree:  Albert  Bigclow  Paine:  R.  H. 
Russell,  cloth,  illustrated  

The  Arabian  Nights  Entertainments:  Edited  by 
Andrew  Lang:  Longman*.  Green  &  Co.,  cloth,  ill.  2  00 

Through  the  Earth:  Clement  Fczandie:  The  Cen- 
tury Co.,  cloth,  illustrated   I  50 

Two  Biddicut  Boys:  J.  T.  Trowbridge:  The  Century 
Co.,  cloth,  illustrated   I  50 

The  Book  oi  the  Ocean:  Ernest  Ingersoll:  The  Cen- 
tury Co.,  cloth,  illustrated   I  50 

The  Owl  King  and  other  Fairy  Stories:  H.  Escotl 
Innuin:  F.  Warne  &  Co..  cloth,  illustrated   I  50 

The  Valiant  Runaways:  Gertrude  Atlierton:  Dodd. 
Mead  &  Co..  cloth   I  25 

The  Invisible  Playmate:  William  Canton:  Dodd, 
Mi:ad  &  Co..  clo;h   I  50 

The  I.aktrim  Athletic  Club:  Rupert  Hughes:  The 
Century  Co..  cloth,  illustrated   I  50 

Witch  Winnie  in  Spam:  Elizabeth  W.  Chunptny; 
Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  cloth   1  50 

Wonder-Book:  Hawthorne:  Houghton,  Mifflin  & 
Co..  cloth,  illustrated   2  00 

W.  V.-s  Golden  Legend:  William  Canton:  Dodd. 
Mead  &  Co.,  cloth,  illustrated   t  50 

Poetry  of  the  Month. 

Idylls  and  Lyrics:  Sir  L.  Morris:  New  Amsterdam 
Book  Co.,  cloth   1  50 

Pippa  Passes:  Robert  Browning:  Hadley  &  Math- 
ews, vellum   I  50 

Sonnets  of  Jose- Maria  dc  Heredia:  Trans,  by  Edward 
Robeson  Taylor:  Win  DoNoy.  cloth   1  25 

Songs  from  the  Ghetto:  Morris  Rosenfcld:  Cope- 
land  &  Day,  cloth   1  25 

Tales  and  Rhymes  for  Happy  Times:  Dorothy  Ar- 
nold:   Fleming  H.  Revel]  Co   1  00 

Political,  Financial  and  Legal. 

Ohio:  Jas.  M.  Kerr:  Lansing  Print  Co   2  00 

The  Law  of  Bankruptcy  and  the  National  Bankruptcy 
Act  01  1898:  W.  Miller  Collier:  Matthew  Bender, 
cloth     5  00 


Shall  Our  Presidents  be  Elected  for  Eight  Years?: 
G.  P.  Polen:  Fritz  Schmidt,  Jr.,  paper   ao 

Religious  and  Philosophic 

Eminent  Missionary  Women:  Mrs.  J.  T.  Gracey: 
Eaton  &  Mains,  cloth,  illustrated   85 

General  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament:  Will- 
iam Henry  Green,  D.D.,  L.L.D.:  Charles  Scrib- 
ner's  Sons,  cloth   1  50 

Makers  of  Methodism:   W.  H.  Withrow:    Eaton  & 
Mains,  cloth   90 

Practical  S.  S.  Commentary  on  the  International  Les- 
sons: Fleming  H.  Revcll  Co   50 

Ships  and  Havens:  Henry  Van  Dyke:  Thos.  Y. 
Crowell  &  Co.,  cloth   60 

The  Zend-Avesta  and  Eastern  Religions:  Maurice 
Fluegel:  H.  Fluegel  &  Co.,  cloth   2  00 

The  Imitation  of  Christ:  Thomas  4  Kempis:  Hadley 
&  Mathews,  vellum,  illustrated   3  00 

The  Cathedral  Church  of  Southwell:  Rev.  Arthur 
Dimock:  Macmillan  Co.,  cloth   60 

The  Secret  of  Gladness:  J.  R.  Miller:  T.  Y.  Crowcll 
&  Co.,  cloth   35 

ocicnuitc  ana  inauMnai. 

A  Practical  Treatise  upon  Warming  Buildings  by 

Hot  Water:  C.  Hood:  Spon  &  Chamberlain,  clo.6  00 
Corona  and  Coronet:  Mabel  Loomis  Todd:  Hough- 
ton, Mifflin  &  Co..  cloth   2  50 

Child  Culture  in  the  Home:    Martha  B.  Moslier: 

Fleming  H.  Revcll  Co.,  cloth   1  00 

Designs  lor  Small  Furniture  in  Plain  and  Fancy 

Styles:  G.  C.  Krausc:  Bruno  Hessling.  cloth  3  00 

The  Pleasant  Land  of  Play:  S.  J.  Brigham:  Estcs 

&  Lauriat,  cloth,  illustrated   I  25 

The  Founding  of  a  New  World:  G.  H.  Dryer,  D.D.: 

Eaton  &  Mains,  cloth   go 

The  Starlight  Calendar:  Kate  Sanborn:  Houghton, 

Mifflin  &  Co..  cloth   1  25 

Wit  and  Wisdom  from  Many  Minds:  G,  P.  Putnam's 

Sons,  cloth  2  00 

E very-Day  Science:  Arthur  E  Chapman:  Eaton  & 

Mains,  cloth   90 

The  Psychology  of  Peoples.  Its  Influence  on  Their 

Evolution:  Gustave  Le  Bou:  Macmillan  Co.,  cloth.  1  50 
The  Instincts  and  Habits  of  Solitary  Wasps:  G.  W. 

and  Eliz.  G.  Pcckham:  Dcs  Forges  &  Co..  cloth..  2  00 
What  One  Can  Do  With  a  Chafing- Dish:    H.  L. 

Sawtcllc:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons   I  00 

Travel,  Sport  and  Adventure. 

Along  the  Bosphorus:  Susan  E-  Wallace:  Rand,  Mc- 
Nally  &  Co.,  cloth,  illustrated   1  50 

An  Antarctic  Mystery:  Jules  Verne:  Translated  by 
Mrs.  Cashcl  Hoey:  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co..  cloth,  ill. 

Buccaneers  ami  riratcs  of  Our  Coasts:  Frank  R. 
Stockton:  The  Macmillan  Co.,  cloth,  illustrated...  1  50 

Cowmen  and  Rustlers:  Edward  S.  Ellis:  Henry  T. 
Coates  &  Co.,  cloth,  illustrated  

Home  Games  and  Parties:  Edited  by  Mrs.  Hamilton 
Mott:  Doubleday  &  McChtrc  Co..  cloth   50 

Pioneers  of  France  in  the  New  World:  Francis  Park- 
man:  Little.  Brown  &  Co.,  cloth   2  00 

The  Story  of  Beautiful  Porto  Rico:  C.  H.  Rector: 
Laird  &  Lee.  cloth,  illustrated   I  25 

The  First  Cruiser  Out:  William  O.  Stoddard:  Her- 
bert Stone  &  Co..  cloth   1  50 

The  Romance  of  a  Midshipman:  W.  Clark  Russell: 
R,  F.  Fenno  &  Co..  cloth   1  50 

The  Road  to  Paris:  Robert  Ncilson  Stephens:  L.  C. 
Page  &  Co..  cloth,  illustrated   1  50 

Vacation  Days  in  Hawaii  and  Japan:  Chas.  M.  Tay- 
lor. Jr.:  Geo.  W.  Jacobs  &  Co.,  cloth,  illustrated.  2  00 

Wild  Animals  I  Have  Known:  Ernest  Seton  Thomp- 
son: Chas.  Scribner's  Sons,  cloth,  illustrated   2  00 
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MAGAZINE  REFERENCE  FOR  DECEMBER,  1898 


Artistic,  Dramatic  and  Musical. 

A  Great  French  Etcher:  Frederick  Wedmore.  .Pall  Mall. 

Art  in  Portrait  Photography:  Rupert  Hughes  Cos. 

Cyrano  dc  Bcrgerac:  Gustav  Kobbe  .The  Forum. 

Geisha  Girls:  Alice  Nielson  Cosmopolitan. 

George  Gray  Barnard:  Regina  A.  Hilliard  Munsey's. 

Six  Weeks  on  the  Stage:  Charlotte  Adams ...  Lippincott's. 
The  N.  Y.  Water  Color  Club:  Sophia  A.  Walker. ..  .Ind. 
Tissot's  Paintings:  C.  H.  Levy  and  E.  Knaupft..R.  oi  R. 

Autobiography  of  a  Revolutionist:  P.  Kropotkin. . . .  Atl. 
Autobiography  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte. ..  .Cosmopolitan. 

A  Friend  of  Stevenson:  W.  J.  Etten  International. 

Colonel  Warings  Life  and  Work:  Albert  Shaw..R.  of  R. 
Elizabeth  of  Austria:  A.  Hegedius,  Jr.  Review  of  Reviews. 

Hawthorne's  Salem  Haunts.. R.  R.  Wilson  Munsey's. 

Home  Life  of  English  Royalty:  A.  H.  Beavan  Cos. 

John  Ruskin  as  an  Artist:  M.  H.  Spielmann:.  .Scribner's. 

Louise  of  Denmark:  Grace  Isabel  Colbron  R.  of  R. 

M.  Edtnond  Rostrand:  Ellery  Sedgwick  Atlantic. 

Personnel  of  the  Chinese  Throne:  B.  Littlcwood. .  Home, 
Romance  and  Tragedy  of  Schonbrunn:  J.  P.  Bocsck  Les. 

Reminiscences:  Julia  Ward  Howe  Atlantic. 

Sketch  of  Charles  Henry  Hitchcock  Pop.  Sci.  Mo. 

Stevenson  at  Piay:  Lloyd  Osbournc  Scribner's. 

Sir  Robert  Peel:  Prof.  H.  M.  Stephens,  M.A  Chau. 

The  Childhood  of  Napoleon:  S.  G.  Tallentyre. . Pall  Mall. 
The  Later  Life  of  Lincoln:  Ida  M.  Tarbcll. . .  McClure's. 

Educational  Topics. 

Education  ofBoysin  Italy:  Marghcrita  T.  Mengarini.Chau. 
Mental  Science  in  Primary  Education:  FA. Reynold*. Mind. 
Playgrounds  of  Rural  Schools:  I.  G.  Oakley. . .  .P.  S.  M 


Among  the  Birds  of  the  Yosemite:  John  Muir. .  .Atlantic. 

A  Woman  in  Washington:  Emily  M.  C.  Kilvcrt  Nat 

A  Ballad  oi  Manila  Bay:  Chas.  G.  D.  Roberts. . Harper's. 

Forest  Fires:  Henry  Gannett  The  Forum. 

How  the  Other  Half  Laughs:  John  Corbin. ...  Harper's. 
Landscape  as  a  Means  of  Culture:  N.  S.  Shaler. Atlantic 

Nobody's  Fool:  I..  S.  Bernard  Lippincott's. 

Naval  Divers:  Minna  Irving  Frank  Leslie's. 

Prejudice:  Its  Cause  and  Remedy:  W.  J.  Colville. . .  Mind. 

Responsibility:  W.  D.  Wansbrough  Cassicr's. 

Superstition  and  Crime:  Prof.  F.  P.  Evans.. Pop,  Svi.  Mo. 

'Ine  Power  of  Gladness:  Charles  B.  Newcomb  Mind. 

Table  Sundries:  Calvin  Dill  Wilson  Lippincott's. 

The  Doctrine  u(  Intervention:  Hon.  Chas.  Denby  .  Forum. 

The  -Secret  of  Long  Life:  F,  A.  McKcn/ic  Windsor 

The  Freaks  of  King  Frost:  II.  M.  Knight  Windsor. 

The  Boys  of  Siberia:  Thomas  G.  Allen.  Jr.  .St  Nicholas. 
The  Story  of  the  Revolution:  Henry  Cabot  Lodge. Scrib. 

What  Do  I  Fear?  Cosmopolitan. 

What  Is  a  Gentleman?   Julian  Ralph  Cosmopolitan. 

Woman's  Work  in  the  War:  Etta  K.  Goodwin  Chan. 

Historic  and  National. 

A  Dangerous  Mission  in  Spain  Cosmopolitan. 

Annexation  and  Suffrage:  J.  13.  McMaster  Forum. 

Cuba  tiie  Picturesque:  Henry  M.  Stegman  Munsey's. 

Cuban  Bygones:  Mrs.  Frank  Leslie  Frank  Leslie's. 

Experience  with  Tropical  Colonics:  W.  A.  Ireland. .  .Atl. 
Five  Hundred  Years  of  the  Anglo-Saxon:    G.  B.  Wal- 

dron    McClure's. 

Government  of  Newly  Acquired  Territory:  C  E.  Rovd.At. 
German  View  of  America:  Countess  Von  Krockow. .  hi-1 

In  the  Ritle-Pits:  Richard  Harding  Davis  Scribner's. 

Is  the  Irish  Question  Dead?:  Justin  McCarthy,  M.P  , Ind. 
Our  Military  Organization:  Lieut.  J.  H.  Parker.. R,  of  R. 
Philadelphia  a  Century  Ago:  Kate  M.  Rowland  Lipp. 


Recent  Events  in  China:  William  E.  Curtis  R.  of  R. 

Rescue  of  the  "Winslow":  E.  E.  Mead.  R.  C.  S  Har. 

The  Fall  of  Manila:  Capt  T.  Bentley  Mott,  U.S.A  .Scrib. 
The  Educated  Negro  and  Menial  Pursuits:  Prof.  W.  S. 

Scarborough    The  Forum. 

The  U.  S.  and  Control  of  the  Tropics:  B.  Kidd  Atl. 

The  Name  of  Old  Glory,  1898:  J.  Whitcomb  Riley.. Atl. 
The  Spanish  Peace  Commissioners:  Theo.  Stanton. .  .Ind. 
The  Men  at  Manila:  Murat  Halstcad. .  .The  Independent. 

The  Troubles  in  N.  C:  Rev.  A.  J.  McKelway  Ind. 

The  Racial  Geography  of  Europe:  W.  Z.  Ripley..  P.  S.  M. 
War  on  Sea  and  Its  Lessons:  Capt.  A.  T.  Mahan..McC. 

Literary  Criticism. 

How  to  Tell  a  Fairy  Story:  Marie  Corelli  Windsor. 

Journalism:  Truman  A.  Dc  Weese  The  Forum. 

Recent  French  and  German  Verse:  Marquis  of  Lome, 

K.T..  M.P  Pall  Mall. 

Signature  in  Newspapers:  Alfred  Balch  Lipp. 

The  Wholesome  Revival  of  Byron:  P.  E.  More.  .Atlantic. 
Women  in  Journalism:  Cynthia  Westover  Alden.  .  Leslie's. 

Political,  Financial  and  LcgaL 

Famous  Peace  Treaties:  George  Grantham  Bain....Mun. 
Lessons  oi  the  Recent  Election:  J.  W.  Babcock. .  Forum. 
Recent  Developments  ot  Policy  in  the  U.  S.:  Rt  Hon. 

Jos.  Chamberlain    Scribner's. 

The  Chinese  Political  Situation:  A.  R.  Colquhoun.  Home. 

Religious  and  Philosophic. 

College  of  Cardinals  in  History:  Chas.  H.  Mcltzcr. . .  .Cos. 

Fiat  Morals:  Hudor  Genoiie  Mind. 

Prayer:  The  NcwThought  View;  Jos.  Stewart,  LL.D. Mind. 

Religion  versus  Theology:  Rev.  Henry  Frank  Mind. 

The  Religion  of  Christ:  Charles  Brodic  Patterson. . Mind, 
The  Human  Life  01  God:  H.  Van  Dyke.  D.D.,  LL  D.Chau. 

The  Princes  of  the  Church:  William  Pipe  Munsey's. 

The  Desired  of  All  Nations:  A.  F.  X.  Emmet.  .Donahue's. 
The  Spiritual  Vision:  George  A.  Gage,  M  D  Mind. 

Scientific  and  Industrial. 

Brain  Weights  and  Intellectual  Capacity:  Jos.  Sun- 
nis.  M.D  Pop.  Sci.  Mo. 

High  Explosives  in  Naval  Warfare:  C.  E  Munroc. .  .Cas. 

Luxury  in  American  Railway  Travel:  F.  J.  Bramhall.Cass. 

Light  and  Vegetation:  Proi.  D.  T.  Macdougal . . . . P.  S.  M. 

Our  New  Chinese  Railroad:  Paul  Severing  The  Home. 

Poisons  and  Their  Prevention:  Mrs.  P.  Frankland. . Long. 

Space  Telegraphy:  Arthur  Vaughan  Abbott  Leslie's, 

Speicology,  or  Cave  Exploration:  M.  E.  A.  Martel.  P.S.M. 

The  Straw  Industry  Chamber's  Journal, 

Telegraphs  and  Telephones:  Charles  Barnard.  .The  Chau. 

The  Vesuvius  Cable  Railway:  A.  F:erbcr  Cissier's. 

The  Transportation  and  Lifting  of  Heavy  Bodies  by  the 
Ancients:  J.  E,  Watkins   Cassicr's, 

The  Stone  Age  in  Egypt:  J.  de  Morgan  Pop.  Sci.  Mo. 

The  Trans-Siberian  Railroad:  Isabella  B.  Bishop. .  Home, 

Wheat-Growing  Capacity  of  the  U.  S.:E.  Atkinson.  P.S.M. 

Travel,  Sport  and  Adventure. 

Adventure  in  the  New  Hebrides:  Louis  Bcckc.Pall  Mall. 

A  New  Brunswick  Moose:  Frank  H.  Ristcen  Outing. 

A  Tiger  of  the  Tea  Gardens:  W.  A.  Eraser. ...  McClure's 
California  and  the  Caiiiornians:  D.  S.  Jordan. .  .Atlantic. 
Eclipse  Expedition  to  India:  Sir  Norman  Lockey  .Cos 

Eleven  Months  in  Mexico:  L.  de  Ste.  Croix  Int. 

Ilmr.ing  011  Eh-vh.ir.K:  C!<  ie!.i::<l  MotT.t  McClure's. 

The  I'r..i>i-  of  •"•••1.":  \V.  G.  Van  Tas«cl  S.jtp'icit.  .Lcs'a-'s. 

The  White  Forest:  Frederic  Remington  Harper's 

Up  the  Skenna  River:  George  A.  Dorsev. .  Pop.  Sci.  Mo. 
With  the  'Juail  Among  [he  C  otton:  W.  Howe. ..  .Outing. 
Wild  Duck  Stalking  in  the  Fens:  H.  E.  Smith .. Windsor 
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OPEN  QUESTIONS:    TALKS  WITH  CORRESPONDENTS 


Correspondents  arc  invited  to  make  use  of  this  page 
on  all  questions,  which  will  be  answered  as  far  as  we  may 
be  able.  Answers  and  comments  will  be  gladly  received. 
A  large  number  of  questions  and  answers  are  unavoidably 
held  over  till  next  month. 

448.  The  Watermill:  Will  you  kindly  favor  me.  as  well 
as  a  number  of  your  other  readers  in  Turks  Islands,  by 
publishing  in  the  next  or  a  later  issue  of  your  widely  ap- 
preciated magazine  the  poem  which  is  either  entitled. 
'  The  mill  will  never  grind  with  the  water  that  is  passed." 
or  has  each  verse  ending  in  that  refrain?— Reg.  C.  Frith. 
Turks  Islands,  W.  I. 

[The  poem  for  which  you  inquire  is  The  Water 
Mill,  by  Sarah  Dowdney  Clarke.  It  may  be  found 
on  page  395  of  The  Humbler  Poets,  a  collection  of 
newspaper  and  periodical  verse  (1870-85),  edited  by 
Slason  Thompson,  and  published  by  A.  C.  Mc- 
Clurg  &  Co.,  Chicago,  in  1888.  It  will  give  us 
pleasure  to  print  this  selection  in  Treasure  Trove 
in  an  early  number  of  Current  Literature.] 

449.  I  shall  be  greatly  indebted  to  you  if  enabled  to  get 
the  complete  lines  of  verses  that  I  heard  many  years  ago. 
and  the  name  of  the  author.  These  lines  herewith  are 
correct  as  far  as  my  memory  goes: 

"Thou  must  be  true  thyself  if  thou  the  truth  would  teach. 
Thy  soul  must  overflow  if  thou  another's  soul  would 
reach." 

— Charles  Rose.  Nanuet,  N,  Y. 

450.  Fate:  Will  you  please  publish  in  your  excellent 
magazine  a  poem  called  •Fate."  and  thus  oblige— A  Sub- 
scriber, Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

[This  poem  of  Susan  M.  Spaulding's  has  already 
been  published  in  Current  Literature.  See  Treasure 
Trove,  page  177,  issue  of  February.  1898.  A  print- 
er's error  occurring  in  the  repetition  of  the  con- 
cluding lines  of  the  first  stanza  gave  rise  to  some 
interesting  correspondence  on  the  subject  in  Open 
Questions  for  April  of  this  year.  See  Current  Lit- 
erature for  April,  1898,  page  379.] 

451.  Rhymed  Recipe  for  Welsh  Rarebit:  Will  you  kindly 
give  the  complete  "recipe"  lor  Welsh  rabbit,  beginning: 

"Give  me  of  thy  cheese,  O,  grocer,"  etc., 

and  running  something  like  this: 

"Should  you  ask  me,  friend  and  actor, 

Whence  the  odor  of  the  Rabbit. 
•  •*»»*»» 

I  should  answer.  I  should  tell  you 
From  the  choice  of  the  ingredients 
And  the  time  of  introduction,"  etc. 

Also  the  name  of  the  author  —H.  R.  Miller,  San  Luis 

Potosi,  Mexico.   

452.  Can  you  ascertain  for  mc  through  Open  Ques- 
tions who  was  the  author  of  an  article  about  a  man  who 
thought  his  conscience  was  an  animal,  and  destroyed  it. 
alter  which  he  was  able  to  see  the  consciences  oi  other 
people? — E.  D..  Providence,  K.  I. 

Answers  kkom  Correspondents. 

423.    Alonso  and  Melissa  Again: 

[The  August  and  September  numbers  of  Current 
Literature  contained  questions  and  answers  relative 
to  this  interesting  old  book.  The  following  letter 
gives  the  fullest  information  yet  received.  Another 
letter  on  the  same  subject  from    Charlotte  B. 


Marsh.  Washington,  D.  C,  states  that  she  lias  in 
her  possession  "a  copy  of  the  book  Alonzo  and 
Melissa,  which  belonged  to  my  father,  and  has  been 
in  the  family  since  1835.  The  size  of  the  book  is 
three  inches  by  five  and  a  half,  and  it  is  bound  in 
leather.  It  contains  two  hundred  and  fifty-six 
pages  beside  the  preface."  This  edition  was  pub- 
lished at  Exeter  "  for  A.  R.  Brown,"  in  1831.] 

A  friend  (Mr.  E.  J.  Marks,  of  Pittsburgh.)  has  sent  mc 
a  dipping  from  your  paper,  "423.  Alonro  and  Melissa." 
and  suggested  that  I  furnish  you  the  desired  information 
concerning  the  earliest  date  of  publication.  Alonzo  and 
Melissa  was  first  published  in  Pittsburgh,  N.  Y„  in 
181 1.  It  is  believed  that  the  work  was  done  in  the  office 
of  the  Pittsburgh  Republican,  but  that  is  uncertain, 
as  the  title-page  of  the  book  simply  says,  'Published  for 
the  author."  The  author  was  Daniel  Jackson,  Jr.,  a 
Quaker  schoolmaster,  only  twenty-one  years  of  age  when 
his  book  was  published,  he  having  been  born  in  Peru, 
N.  Y.,  May  31,  1790.  While  teaching  in  Pittsburgh 
Academy  in  1810  he  became  acquainted  with  some  of- 
ficers of  the  army  who  had  lived  in  or  near  New  London, 
Conn.,  which  was.  I  believe,  the  home  of  Melissa,  and 
irom  them  heard  the  story  upon  which  he  founded  his 
first  and  only  novel.  He  continued  teaching  25  years,  or 
until  about  the  year  1832,  having  in  the  meantime  married 
and  settled  upon  Grand  Isle,  in  Lake  Champlain,  where  he 
passed  the  remainder  of  his  life.  The  above  statements 
are  made  upon  the  authority  of  an  article  written  by  the 
daughter  of  this  Daniel  Jackson,  Jr.,  and  printed  in  the 
Pittsburgh  Sentinel  a  few  years  ago.  But  the  author- 
ship of  the  book  has  been  known  to  his  townspeople  ever 
since  it  was  published.  From  my  door  I  jan  sec  the 
ruins  of  the  old  house  in  which  it  was  written.  As  origi- 
nally published,  the  novel  Alonzo  and  Melissa  was  a 
book  of  218  pages.  It  was  afterward  reprinted  in  a 
volume  of  253  pages,  the  last  four  of  which  were  by  an- 
other author.  According  to  the  clipping  from  Current 
Literature,  at  least  four  editions  have  been  published  since 
the  first  one  of  181 1.  All  of  which  goes  to  prove  that  the 
book  was  popular  in  its  day.  If  it  is  true  that  an  edition 
was  published  at  late  as  1870,  as  your  correspondent  says, 
it  must  have  continued  in  some  favor  for  at  least  three 
score  years  — J.  W.  Harkncss.  Darkness.  N.  Y. 


432.  Would  You  Be  Young  Again  t  The  poem  asked 
for  in  your  October  issue,  beginning, 

"Would  you  be  young  again? 
So  would  not  I :" 
I  have  in  an  old  scrapbook,  and  the  name  of  the  authoress 
is  Caroline,  Baroness  Nairn,  of  Scotland.    It  has  been  a 
favorite  of  mine  for  years. — Mrs.  C.  P.  Stewart.  Pontiac, 
Mich. 

[Mrs.  Stewart  has  courteously  enclosed  the  poem 
which  we  hold  for  querist  432,  G.  B.  Adolphus, 
jersey  City.  N.  J.] 


4-17-    The  City  of  the  Living: 

(Through  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Mariner  J.  Kent, 
of  New  York  city,  we  arc  able  to  inform  Mr.  Mon- 
trose, querist  447,  that  the  author  of  the  poem  of 
above  title,  for  which  he  inquires,  is  Elizabeth 
Akers  Allen,  whose  famous  Rock  Me  to  Sleep, 
Mother,  will  readily  occur  to  mind.  We  shall  en- 
deavor to  print  this  selection  in  an  early  number, 
but  failing  this,  a  copy  of  the  poem,  courteously 
submitted  by  Mr.  Kent,  which  we  hold,  is  subject 
to  the  wishes  of  Mr.  Montrose.] 
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Members  of  the  Society  of 
**** TtMt-Tam'  American  Artists  have  recently 
been  beating  their  tom-toms  in  the  newspaper  col- 
umns over  the  refusal  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum 
of  Art  to  accept  a  picture  of  the  Impressionist 
School  by  a  late  one  of  their  number.  While  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  is  quite  within  its  rights  in 
refusing  anything  it  does  not  want,  the  occasion 
brings  up  the  interesting  question  whether  Impres-  # 
sionism,  as  a  branch  of  the  painting  of  the  day,  has 
achieved  a  position  which  entitles  it  to  recognition 
in  the  history  of  modern  art.  Is  it  anything  more 
than  an  incidental  diversion  or  fashion?  If  we  mis- 
take not,  Impressionism  is  now  dwindling  in  force, 
and  is  as  far  from  being  popular  to-day  as  it  was 
when  it  first  astonished  the  world  with  its  efflores- 
cent scheme  of  color,  and  its  appropriation  of  cer- 
tain canons  of  art  which  were  as  old  as  the  hills. 
The  curious  part  about  Impressionism  is  that  no 
one  has  ever  plainly  defined  what  it  is,  while  the 
tendency  of  its  followers  to  experiment  with  certain 
bizarre  effects  of  form  suggests  that  they  have  taken 
something  from  a  careful  study  of  that  modern  de- 
velopment of  science,  the  instantaneous  photo- 
graph. In  color,  too,  they  have  chased  certain 
phantasmagoria  which  have  only  served  to  bewilder 
the  picture  lover  in  general.  While  an  occasional 
amateur  of  art  has  professed  to  understand  these 
vagaries  and  has  succumbed  to  the  fascinations  of 
Impressionist  "suggestion,"  such  cases  have  been 
rare.  Indeed,  Impressionism  has  had  no  standing 
in  any  great  sale  of  pictures,  and  has  not  been  ad- 
mitted in  any  noteworthy  case  to  the  collection  of 
any  amateur  of  recognized  catholic  taste.  In  spite 
of  these  discouragements  the  younger  artists  of  the 
day  have  followed  it  with  persevering  assiduity.  In 
one  respect  only  has  Impressionism  shown  any  life, 
and  that  has  been  in  decorative  work.  The  trick 
of  Impressionism  consists  in  securing  to  oil  paints 
a  uniformly  dead  finish.  This  allies  it  with  the  old 
painting  in  distemper,  which  was  a  method  of  pre- 
paring the  colors  which  the  great  painters  of  old 
considered  available  only  for  large  decorative  pic- 
tures on  walls  and  ceilings.  When  it  came  to  the 
painting  of  canvases  the  old  masters  resorted  to  oils 
and  varnishes,  and  recognized  the  necessity  of  a 
transparent  scheme  of  coloring  for  all  classes  of 
work  which  were  subject  to  close  scrutiny.  Had 
we  to-day  an  insight  into  the  secrets  which  made 
them  such  masters  over  color  in  their  day,  we  do 
not  believe  that  Impressionism  would  be  tolerated 
for  the  painting  of  easel  pictures  even  by  artists.  As 
a  fad  or  fashion  Impressionism  has  developed  from 
the  general  search  for  the  alchemy  of  the  old  Dutch 
painters,  but  its  limitations  are  too  narrow  for  the 
things  which  our  times  must  some  day  express 


through  the  painter's  brush  and  the  canvas.  Im- 
pressionism is,  as  we  have  said,  but  an  incident  in 
the  search  for  what  has  been  lost  sight  of  in  art, 
and  as  such  an  incident  may  at  some  future  time  be 
found  to  have  exerted  an  appreciable  influence  in 
the  final  development  of  painting.  Such  being  the 
case,  Impressionism  will  have  to  be  reckoned 
among  the  decorative  developments  of  our  day,  and 
there  may  be  a  shrewder,  more  far-sighted  policy 
than  at  first  appears  on  the  part  of  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  in  declining  an  easel  picture  from  those 
who  are,  to  all  appearances,  most  capable  in  large 
decorative  work. 


77i«  Yanlet 


After  the  naval  engagements  of 
Cavite  and  Santiago,  so  much 
was  said  and  written  in  praise  of  our  gunners  and 
the  extraordinary  accuracy  of  their  fire,  that  great 
surprise  has  been  since  excited  by  the  report  of  the 
Board  of  Survey  on  the  Spanish  cruisers  destroyed 
in  the  latter  fight.  This  has  not  been  lessened  by 
the  comments  of  the  German  admiral,  Pludder- 
mann,  who  arrives  at  practically  the  same  conclu- 
sions, the  sources  of  his  information  being  un- 
known to  us,  though,  curiously  enough,  the  for- 
eigner credits  us  with  a  slightly  larger  number  of 
effective  shots  than  do  our  own  observers.  Both 
statements  seem  to  eliminate  the  two  destroyers 
from  their  statistical  tables,  although  the  admiral 
has  evidently  taken  pains  to  include  the  guns  and 
shots  used  in  their  destruction  to  bolster  up  his 
showing  regarding  the  other  four  ships  of  the  Span- 
ish squadron.  The  Board  of  Survey  is  also  at  fault 
in  this  respect,  for  the  6,000  or  more  projectiles  ex- 
pended by  our  ships  apparently  include  those  fired 
by  the  Gloucester  and  other  ships  of  the  American 
squadron  at  the  two  destroyers,  as  well  as  those  di- 
rected at  the  four  cruisers.  In  brief,  the  report  of 
the  Board  of  Survey  purports  to  demonstrate  that 
but  123  hits  were  made  on  the  four  cruisers  by  our 
guns,  79  of  which  hits  were  from  one-pounder  and 
six-pounder  projectiles,  and  that  these  123  shots 
practically  destroyed  four  modern  armored  ships, 
and  incidentally  killed  anywhere  from  three  to  five 
hundred  men.  As  the  total  estimated  number  of 
killed  and  drowned  on  the  Spanish  side  was  700, 
and  allowing  200  for  those  killed  on  the  two  de- 
stroyers and  drowned  in  striving  to  reach  the  shore 
from  the  cruisers,  it  will  be  seen  that  500  will  not 
greatly  exceed  the  actual  number  of  those  slain  by 
these  123  hits,  divided  among  four  armored  ships, 
an  average,  say,  of  30  to  each  vessel.  As  the 
Brooklyn  was  hit  about  the  same  number  of  times 
by  the  Spaniards,  with  no  appreciable  damage,  and 
the  loss  of  but  one  life,  this  is  surely  a  remarkable 
showing,  and  one  altogether  unparalleled  in  the  his- 
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tory  of  naval  warfare;  in  fact,  so  manifest  an  ab- 
surdity on  the  face  of  it  that  it  seems  extraordinary 
no  naval  officer  or  expert  has  spoken  in  defence  of 
"the  man  behind  the  gun,"  and  shown  the  utter 
futility  of  the  conclusions  drawn  by  the  Board  of 
Survey  and  the  doughty  German  admiral.  Recall- 
ing the  fact  that  at  the  time  of  the  board's  inspection 
of  the  cruisers,  their  hulls  were  in  great  part  sub- 
merged, remembering  that  fire  had  raged  fiercely 
within  them  for  days,  twisting  and  distorting  the 
steel  of  their  decks  and  superstructures  into  all  im- 
aginable forms,  what  a  farce  it  seems  under  such 
circumstances  not  only  to  attempt  to  count  the 
holes  and  scars  made  by  shots,  but  to  pretend  to 
tabulate  with  absolute  accuracy  the  number  of  hits 
made  by  each  and  even'  calibre  of  gun  used  in  the 
American  fleet.  Is  no  reckoning,  forsooth,  to  be 
made  of  the  shells  that  burst  among  the  men  at  the 
guns,  leaving  no  trace  behind  but  mangled  corpses? 
Is  a  hit  such  as  slew  poor  Bagley  and  his  men  on 
board  the  Winslow  not  of  more  avail  in  battle  than 
a  visible  shot-hole  through  a  smoke  stack  or  venti- 
lator? With  the  exception  of  the  crew  of  the  Colon, 
whose  captain  should  have  been  shot  for  cowardice 
by  his  own  government,  and  certainly  deserved 
punishment  at  our  hands  for  treacherously  sinking 
the  ship  after  her  surrender,  it  is  generally  con- 
ceded that  the  Spaniards  fought  with  the  courage 
of  despair.  What,  then,  is  the  testimony  of  all  the 
surviving  officers  and  men,  so  many  of  whose  com- 
rades died  beside  their  guns?  Was  it  not  that  their 
ships  were  swept  and  searched  by  a  rain  of  shot  and 
shell  against  which  it  was  a  physical  impossibility  to 
contend?  Did  they  not  claim  that  a  hell  of  fire 
blasted  them,  and  fairly  drove  those  that  survived 
from  their  stations  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  they 
fought  with  the  desperate  courage  of  doomed  men? 
Possibly  a  few  figures  will  most  palpably  demon- 
strate the  absurdity  of  such  investigations  after  a 
fight  between  modern  armored  ships.  Leaving  the 
Colon  altogether  out  of  the  question,  something 
like  an  hour  and  a  half  elapsed  from  the  time  of  the 
coming  out  of  the  Spanish  ships  from  Santiago 
harbor  until  the  Vizcaya  surrendered,  and  taking 
the  three  ships  that  suffered  most  from  our  fire,  we 
find  an  average  of  forty  hits  to  a  ship  in  the  course 
of  ninety  minutes,  that  is.  a  shot  of  large  or  small 
calibre  struck  a  ship  in  somewhat  more  than  each 
two  minutes  of  elapsed  time.  We  are  accustomed 
to  accept  the  "dicta"  of  experts  and  ordnance 
"sharps"  with  due  humility  and  respect,  but  that 
any  man-of-war's  man — even  a  Spaniard — could 
possibly  have  described  this  as  a  rain  of  projectiles 
passes  belief,  and  is  beyond  the  credulity  of  even 
those  who  may  not  have  looked  through  the  sights 
of  anything  larger  than  a  shotgun.  In  justice  to  the 
Yankee  gunner,  then,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  those 
better  equipped  for  a  thorough  investigation  of  this 
subject  will  take  it  up  and  discuss  the  details  more 
fully.  In  anticipation  of  that  time,  however,  and 
with  the  kindliest  desire  for  the  future  preservation 
and  welfare  of  the  German  navy,  we  think  we  may 
safely  warn  these  Teutonic  and  scientific  sea-sol- 
diers that  the  conclusions  of  boards  of  survey  in 
such  matters  are  not  wholly  to  be  trusted ;  that  for 
somewhat  over  a  century  Yankee  gunners  have 
been  noted  for  their  deadly  accuracy  of  aim,  and 


that  while  every  bullet  may  not  have  its  billet,  a 
sufficient  number  of  their  shot  seem  to  reach  the 
mark,  in  spite  of  tables  and  figures,  generally  to 
ensure  the  capture  or  destruction  of  ships  and  men 
opposed  to  them. 

The  proverbial  deliberation  of 
Boy  Littrvtun  the  messenger  boy  has  been  re- 
cently threatened  in  two  directions.  In  the  first 
place,  he  has  been  mounted  on  the  bicycle,  which 
one  must  ride  with  a  certain  speed  or  fall  off ;  in 
the  second  place,  there  has  been  a  marked  decline 
in  the  popularity  of  the  sensational  literature  which 
made  his  feet  as  much  slower  as  it  made  his  heart 
beats  faster.  Furthermore,  the  progenitor  of  him 
who  was  perhaps  the  messenger  boy's  favorite  char- 
acter, "Old  Sleuth,"  has  lately  died.  There  has  been 
indeed  a  notable  falling  off  in  the  demand  for  mes- 
senger-boy literatuic — for  who  shall  deny  this  elas- 
tic word  "literature"  to  a  field  of  letters  in  which 
•the  authors  have  a  decided  kinship  with  Walter 
Scott,  Fenimore  Cooper,  Victor  Hugo,  Robert 
Louis  Stevenson,  and  many  another  honored  name? 
For,  after  all,  the  desire  of  every  one  of  them  has 
been  to  stir  the  reader's  blood  by  means  of  the 
brisk  telling  of  scenes  of  rapid  action.  The  lower 
caste  differs  from  the  upper  chiefly  in  point  of  lit- 
erary style,  and  certainly  far  excels  it  in  point  of 
imagination  and  prolificity.  In  plain  truth,  it  is 
mainly  a  difference  in  degree,  not  in  kind.  Feats 
of  derring-do,  Indians,  cut-throats,  hidden  treasures 
— these  are  the  common  material  of  all  of  them.  The 
violence  done  to  actual  history  by  Walter  Scott  is 
no  less  than  the  extravagant  demands  made  on  the 
reader's  credulity  by  the  author  of  One-Thumbed 
Theodore,  the  Theoretical  Thief;  or,  Why  Little 
Lilly  Ijicv  Lost  Her  Lover. 

It  is  hard  to  find  a  generic  term  for  this  messen- 
ger-boy literature.  In  England  they  call  these 
works  "penny  dreadfuls,"  or  -  shilling  shockers"; 
here  they  used  to  be  called  "dime  novels" ;  but  the 
high-sounding  name  "five-cent  library"  (usually 
pronounced  "liburry")  has  had  the  greatest  vogue 
for  many  years.  Time  was  when  both  the  writing 
and  the  publishing  of  these — shall  one  say  with  the 
appropriate  alliteration,  "nickel-nervc-annoycrs"? 
— were  attended  with  profit.  The  clientage  has  di- 
minished rapidly,  however,  and  the  last  decade  has 
seen  the  authors'  prices  cut  down  one-half.  The 
Spanish  war  has  given  a  little  flurry  of  revival ;  but 
it  will  not  last  long.  The  cabin-boys  that  directed 
the  naval  battles  of  Santiago  and  Manila  and  won 
the  humble  thanks  of  Sampson  and  Dewey  have 
been  pretty  well  worked  out,  and  the  Texas  Toms 
and  Cowboy  Kits  who  really  captured  San  Juan 
Hill  single-handed  have  speedily  reached  their 
Gotterdammerung.  While,  as  for  Indians,  their 
war-whoop  has  ceased  to  deafen  the  youth  to  the 
clang  of  the  cable-car  gong,  and  the  tight  places 
they  get  Rattlesnake  Reub  into  no  longer  raise  the 
hair  on  the  cash-boy's  scalplock.  Detectives,  too, 
are  pretty  well  played  out. 

Perhaps  more  than  the  mere  weariness  of  the  old 
threadbare  material,  the  cheap  newspaper  has  done 
this  literature  to  death.  The  yellow  journals  arc  no 
less  iree  from  base  slavery  to  facts,  and  they  have 
the  same  way  of  pursuing  a  murder-mystery  in  in- 
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stallments,  but  there  is  an  allurement  and  an  illu- 
sion about  newspaper  stories  which  are  believed  to 
be  at  least  "founded  on  fact"  that  has  overcome  the 
charms  of  the  freer  fancies.  Messenger-boy  litera- 
ture is  fading  into  oblivion.  The  writers  of  it  will 
soon  be  as  extinct  as  the  Homeric  Rhapsodists,  the 
Minnesingers  and  the  Troubadours.  The  death  of 
the  dean  of  the  guild,  Page  Halsey,  Esq.,  father  of 
"Old  Sleuth,"  the  author  of  more  than  six  hundred 
works,  and  the  amasser  of  a  fortune  of  several  hun- 
dreds of  thousands,  emphasizes  the  decline  and  fall 
of  this  literature.  Mr.  Halsey  lived  to  see  the 
pauperizing  of  his  trade.  He  was  the  last  of  the 
Mohicans. 


Pntumalici  a.  £t*ctrlclty 


The  application  of  a  newly-dis- 
covcrcd  natural  force,  or  of  a 
newly-invented  mechanical  method,  to  the  attain- 
ment of  ends  hitherto  reached  in  other  ways,  is 
frequently  attended  not  only  with  direct  but  with 
reactive  consequences.  To  meet  the  competition  of 
the  new  system  the  adherents  of  the  old  are  com- 
pelled to  adopt  reforms  and  improvements  which 
otherwise  might  never  have  been  introduced.  A 
few  years  ago  it  seemed  as  if  the  electric  light  were 
carrying  everything  before  it — that  in  its  efful- 
gence the  flames  of  the  gas  jet  must  soon  fade  away 
as  did  the  tallow  dip  in  the  radiance  of  kerosene. 
But  the  discovery  of  the  Welsbach  incandescent  gas 
lamp  came  to  the  support  of  the  gasometer,  which 
stands  to-day  as  firm  as  ever.  In  another  of  the  ap- 
plications of  electricity — its  employment  as  a 
means  of  furnishing  power  under  conditions  unfa- 
vorable to  the  direct  use  of  the  steam  engine — it  is 
encountering  competitors  which,  if  not  likely  to  get 
the  better  of  it.  at  least  bid  fair  to  hold  their  own 
against  it.  Among  them  are  the  gasoline  and  gas 
engines,  both  prime  movers,  and  the  latter  having 
within  it  the  undeveloped  germ  of  great  possibili- 
ties. But  a  further  means  of  power  supply,  and  one 
which  closely  parallels  the  electric  current  in  being 
not  a  source  of  power,  but  an  agency  for  its  trans- 
mission, either  through  a  conduit  or  by  bottling  up 
and  transportation,  is  compressed  air. 

Although  the  extensive  use  of  compressed  air  in 
the  arts  is  a  thing  of  quite  recent  date,  its  employ- 
ment in  certain  ways  is  by  no  means  new.  As  early 
as  1640,  it  is  believed,  air  was  compressed  by  a  fall 
of  water  and  availed  of  for  a  furnace  blast.  In 
modern  times  it  has  found  an  important  field  in 
mining  and  tunneling  work.  When  so  employed 
the  air  is  compressed  by  a  compressor  driven  by  a 
steam  engine  and  thence  is  conveyed  by  a  pipe  to 
the  rock  drill,  which  it  operates  as  a  working  fluid 
after  the  manner  of  steam.  It  possesses  the  ad- 
vantages that  it  is  not  subject  to  condensation  in 
the  pipe,  that  after  it  has  performed  its  duty  and  is 
liberated  from  the  drill  it  furnishes  a  supply  of  pure 
air  to  the  men  at  work  underground,  and  that  by  its 
expansion  it  cools  the  atmosphere.  For  many  years 
the  application  of  the  principle  of  pneumatic  tool 
driving  was  chiefly  confined  to  tunneling  and  min- 
ing, but  now  that  a  fair  start  has  been  made  in 
adapting  it  to  other  objects,  their  number  and  va- 
riety are  remarkable.  Nearly  all  the  navy  yards  and 
the  large  shipbuilding  and  railroad  shops  in  the 
country  have  adopted  the  pneumatic  system  for 


driving  some  of  their  tools.  For  drilling  holes, 
chipping,  calking,  riveting  tanks,  and  many  other 
purposes  it  is  pronounced  from  25  to  50  per  cent, 
more  economical  than  the  old  methods.  Com- 
pressed air  is  availed  of  for  stone  cutting,  for  refrig- 
eration of  buildings,  for  blowing  fog  horns,  for  lift- 
ing ash  cans  from  the  basement  to  the  sidewalk,  for 
handling  baggage,  for  oil  burning,  for  the  transpor- 
tation of  the  mail  from  one  part  of  the  city  to  an- 
other through  tubes,  and  for  a  vast  number  of  other 
uses  as  heterogeneous  as  those  mentioned.  One  of 
the  most  curious  applications  that  has  been  made 
practical  is  the  painting  of  surfaces  by  spraying  on 
the  paint  from  a  hose  with  a  blast  of  expanding  air. 
In  the  navy,  on  certain  ships,  compressed  air  has 
been  used  for  performing  such  operations  as  charg- 
ing torpedoes  and,  in  connection  with  water,  for  ele- 
vating guns  and  running  them  out,  for  steering  en- 
gines and  for  ash  hoists.  It  is  suggested  that  these 
applications  could,  to  advantage,  be  supplemented 
by  many  others,  and  perhaps  in  the  later  improve- 
ments made  by  the  Navy  Department  this  is  being 
done.  It  is  hardly  necessary,  after  all  the  war  liter- 
ature that  has  been  published  within  a  year  past,  to 
say  that  dynamite  and  guncotton  guns,  as,  for  ex- 
ample, those  upon  the  Vesuvius,  are  generally  oper- 
ated with  a  charge  of  compressed  air.  The  Holland 
torpedo  boat,  which  was  offered  for  sale  to  the  Gov- 
ernment, depends  upon  compressed  air  as  one  of 
the  most  important  elements  in  her  manipulation. 

Most  of  the  applications  of  air  which  we  have  al- 
ready spoken  of  involve  commonly,  though  not 
necessarily,  its  continuous  transmission  in  pipes 
from  a  compressor.  Transmission  systems  have 
been  made  over  a  distance  of  fifteen  miles.  At  the 
time  of  the  installation  of  the  first  power  plant  at 
Niagara  Falls  this  was  one  of  the  methods  consid- 
ered. Although  in  that  case  it  was  rejected,  it  is 
claimed  by  its  advocates  to  be  more  economical  in 
long-distance  water-power  transmission  than  the 
electric  current. 

But  in  using  compressed  air  for  some  purposes 
it  is  not  expedient  that  the  point  of  utilization  be  in 
direct  communication  with  the  source  of  supply. 
The  air,  under  thousands  of  pounds  of  pressure,  can 
be  isolated  in  steel  cylinders  and  carried  about  from 
place  to  place.  Herein  consists  its  value  for  street 
cars  and  for  automobiles,  or  horseless  carriages,  in 
the  introduction  of  both  of  which  important  devel- 
opments are  now  taking  place.  It  is  to  be  installed 
upon  certain  of  the  cross-town  routes  in  New  York, 
where  it  will  be  found  peculiarly  valuable  because  of 
its  avoidance  of  trolley  conduits  intersecting  those 
of  the  up  and  down-town  lines,  and  of  the  necessity 
of  maintaining  an  electric  plant  in  operation  for  the 
small  number  of  cars  employed.  The  newest  thing 
in  compressed  air  is  the  project  of  Mr.  Jacob  Lcitcr, 
the  Chicago  capitalist,  to  introduce  automatic  ve- 
hicles propelled  through  that  agency  upon  the 
streets  of  New  York,  and  of  several  important 
European  cities.  He  has  already  purchased  the  for- 
eign rights  in  the  Hoadlcy-Knight  patents,  and 
bought  out  a  locomotive  works  in  Rhode  Island  for 
the  purpose  of  building  part  of  the  machinery.  A 
company  known  as  the  New  York  Auto-Truck 
Company  has  been  chartered  to  further  his  plans  as 
far  as  this  city  is  concerned,  and  ere  long  it  will  at- 
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tempt  to  do  a  coal-hauling  and  regular  trucking 
business  with  self-propelled  vehicles.  The  retire- 
ment of  the  horse  from  city  thoroughfares,  which 
already  has  begun,  seems  destined  to  continue.  To 
fill  his  place  the  future  is  likely  to  witness  a  spirited 
contest  between  the  electric  storage  battery  and  the 
compressed  air  reservoir. 

The  habit  of  keeping  on  the 
r*.  w.n.Twmp.r*i  key  has  becn  accounte(i  Qf  im- 

Gurdu  '  .  . 

portance  to  success  in  music 
everywhere,  except  among  the  itinerant  street  mu- 
sicians and  the  singers  of  German  opera.  The  well- 
known  city  of  Boston  (Massachusetts)  has  recently 
set  its  policemen  to  the  task  of  keeping  the  venders 
of  hurdy-gurdy  harmony  within  speaking  distance 
of  tune ;  and  doubtless  when  the  metropolitan  con- 
stellation of  opera  stars  reaches  Boston-town  in  its 
orbit,  the  spectacled  and  long-haired  policemen  of 
that  city  will  be  placed  in  the  wings  of  the  opera 
house  and  detectives  in  citizen's  clothes  will  be  sta- 
tioned in  the  audience,  and  the  chief  of  police  will 
wield  the  baton.  Then,  at  last,  those  who  hit  sacred 
harmony  below  the  belt  or  strike  the  established 
key  on  the  "solar  plexus"  will  find  themselves  in- 
terfered with,  the  opera  house  will  be  "pulled,"  and 
the  malefactors  who  break  the  auricular  peace  of 
the  auditors  will  be  punished  like  the  lesser  crimi- 
nals who  filch  mere  purses  or  attack  the  cerebellum 
with  a  sandbag.  Then  Boston's  name  will  wax 
popular  in  the  land,  and  all  singers  will  be  tested, 
licensed  and  tagged  before  they  are  set  at  large. 

Until  the  complete  authority  of  music  is  thus  vin- 
dicated, however,  it  seems  rather  harsh  to  pick  on 
the  helpless  gutter-minstrels.  Once  the  system  is 
begun  and  the  ruler  of  our  cities  becomes  art  mili- 
tant, it  will  not  be  an  unusual  experience  for  the 
citizen  of  any  of  our  towns  to  be  visited  by  a  per- 
emptory policeman  who  will  say : 

"Your  residence  is  a  public  nuisance,  because  it 
represents  the  inartistic  combination  of  several 
architectural  periods;  the  columns  arc  Corinthian, 
the  cornice  is  Florentine,  the  gables  are  Gothic,  the 
shingling  is  Queen  Anne,  the  windows  are  Renais- 
sance. Now  tune  up  your  architecture  within  ten 
days  or  to  jail  you  go !" 

It  will  be  no  unusual  thing  at  that  artistic  day  to 
sec  a  fugitive  shot  at  and  run  down  by  an  officer, 
who  explains  to  the  mob:  "He  was  seen  wearing  a 
Nile-green  neck-scarf  with  a  peacock-blue  weskit !" 

In  court  the  district-attorney  will  be  heard  thun- 
dering to  the  horrified  jury :  "Look  on  that  guilty 
wretch  cowering  before  you.  He  abused  his  high 
and  holy  calling  as  a  newspaper  reporter,  and  mis- 
used the  beautiful  word  'transpire' I  Shall  such  a 
murderous  assault  on  the  English  language  go  un- 
punished?  No!  A  thousand  times  No!!" 

In  that  blessed  time  the  sculptors  will  pass  a  bill 
forbidding  the  wearing  of  implastic  and  inacsthetic 
trousers ;  advertisers  will  be  compelled  to  use  prop- 
erly designed  posters;  publishers  will  be  forced  to 
print  in  rubic  with  William  Morris  type-faces;  own- 
ers of  adjoining  houses  will  be  penalized  for  not 
arbitrating  to  secure  harmonious  color-schemes; 
sculptors  of  statues,  such  as  make  the  Central  Park 
Mall  a  chamber  of  horrors,  will  be  strung  up  to  the 
nearest  lamp-posts :  players  and  playwrights  con- 


cerned in  any  but  blank  verse  dramas  will  be  tarred 
and  feathered. 

Toward  this  artistic  millenium  Boston  has  taken 
a  long  stride.  The  effort  to  keep  the  street  piano 
tuned  is  certainly  more  praiseworthy  than  the  ef- 
fort made  in  New  York  some  time  ago  to  abolish 
street  music  altogether.  The  Bostonian  way  docs 
not  rob  the  poor  man  of'  his  troubadour,  and  it 
modifies  the  annoyance  to  the  exacting  musician  of 
having  a  deafening  rattlebox  of  all  discords  under 
his  window.  Now  for  the  next  crusade  against  ear- 
racking  street-criers;  and  then  for  the  paradise  of 
universal  asphalt  and  silent  automobiles. 


In  joining  with  other  nations 
r**  of   Europe   to   consider  the 

Czar's  proposal  for  a  peaceful 
disarmament  of  the  great  powers,  Great  Britain 
joins  in  a  discussion  it  would  willingly  favor,  but 
with  the  rest  of  the  world  it  doubts  the  possibility  of 
attaining  the  sought-for  end.  The  Czar  promul- 
gated his  rescript  in  August  last,  commanding 
Count  Muravieff,  the  Russian  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  "to  propose  to  all  the  governments  whose 
representatives  are  accredited  at  the  imperial  court 
the  assembling  of  a  conference  to  occupy  itself  with 
this  grave  question."  Russia  has  been  thought  to 
have  seen  her  own  special  profit  in  a  general  dis- 
armament. She  may  entertain  dreams  of  a  colossal 
empire  for  the  future,  and  already  she  extends  her 
hands  over  China,  while  in  time  she  might- find  her- 
self in  a  position  to  drive  England  out  of  India. 

To  prepare  for  this  great  future  Russia  has  im- 
mediate pressing  need  of  peace  and  money.  Her 
people  are  now  so  heavily  taxed  that  M.  Bliokh,  a 
Pole,  who  recently  issued  a  work  on  The  Future 
War  in  Its  Technical,  Economical  and  Political  As- 
pects, which  is  supposed  to  have  greatly  influenced 
the  Czar,  says :  "That  if  the  present  system  is  con- 
tinued, in  fifty  years,  when  the  population  of  the 
Russian  Empire  has  doubled,  a  considerable  part 
of  the  nation  will  be  represented  by  a  proletariat, 
not  merely  without  means  of  subsistence,  but  posi- 
tively half-naked." 

This  poverty  seriously  hampers  the  Russian 
ministers.  If  they  could  reduce  the  present  stand- 
ing army  of  868,000  men  a  great  deal  of  money 
would  be  set  free  for  the  development  of  the  terri- 
tory and  resources  of  the  country. 

The  Russian  government  has  innumerable  costly 
schemes  for  making  Russia  invincible.  Great  sums 
of  money  are  needed  to  complete  the  trans-Siberian 
Railway.  A  canal  is  also  projected  from  Rhigo  to 
Kherson  to  connect  the  Black  Sea  with  the  Baltic 
and  the  Pacific. 

Besides  these  territorial  improvements  Russian 
industries  must  be  nurtured  for  commercial 
strength.  Her  present  lack  of  commerce  is  greatly 
to  her  disadvantage  in  China.  She  has  only  an  ag- 
gressive and  diplomatic  hold  on  the  country.  She 
cannot  intrench  herself  in  the  daily  life  of  the  Chi- 
nese by  means  of  what  she  buys  and  what  she  sells. 

Russia  recognizes  this  handicap  to  her  power  in 
China,  and  to  prevent  England  from  gaining  an  im- 
pregnable commercial  hold  she  is  encouraging 
German  ambition. 

Prince  Oukhtomsky,  a  Russian  journalist  and 
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friend  of  the  Czar,  is  quoted  as  saying:  "Russia  will 
not  touch  the  integrity  of  China  or  the  prestige  of 
her  government.  She  will  strive  merely  to  extend 
over  China  a  friendly  protectorate.  When  she  has 
established  herself  in  the  confidence  of  the  Chinese 
government  she  will  give  Germany  commercial  and 
economical  privileges  in  China.  She  will  not  hesi- 
tate to  do  this  as  soon  as  she  is  confident  of  Ger- 
many's friendship  in  case  of  war  with  England ;  for 
she  could  not  possibly  supply  the  Chinese  market 
with  Russian  produce. 

"Germany  needs  markets  for  her  commerce.  She 
must  obtain  these  in  spite  of  England.  England  is 
the  enemy  of  Russia  and  of  Germany.  An  attack 
on  India  would  destroy  England.  The  friendship 
of  Russia  would  give  to  Germany  the  means  bTtak- 
ing  what  she  needs." 

Such  are  the  expressions  of  fear  which  talk  of  a 
general  disarmament  creates  in  the  minds  of  those 
who  distrust  the  motives  of  the  Czar  and  his 
ministers. 

To  allay  anxiety  it  has  been  announced  that  the 
discussion,  at  the  conference,  will  be  confined  to  the 
feasibility  of  partial  disarmament — the  limiting  of 
military  expenditure  and  the  maintenance  of  peace 
for  five  years.  The  powers  will  also  be  asked  to 
bind  themselves  never  to  declare  war  one  on  the 
other  until  they  have  presented  their  difficulties  to 
neutral  powers  and  given  those  powers  an  oppor- 
tunity of  mediating. 

But  if  England  agreed  to  submit  her  difficulties 
to  neutral  powers  before  declaring  war,  where 
would  those  powers  be  found?  Europe  would  not 
think  America  impartial,  and  England  could  hardly 
be  expected  to  believe  in  the  impartiality  of  a  con- 
tinental power. 

Partial  disarmament  can  only  be  accomplished  by 
maintaining  the  existing  strength  of  the  powers  in 
relation  to  one  another.  Germany  has  a  standing 
army  of  585440  men;  France's  numbers  but  568- 
570.  If  these  armies  were  to  be  reduced  one-half 
the  equation  would  be  the  same.  But  Germany  has 
an  increasing,  France  a  stationary  population.  Will 
Germany  be  willing  to  forego  the  military  advant- 
age of  her  increase?  She  may,  because  govern- 
ments are  beginning  to  realize  that  success  in  a 
future  European  war  will  depend  less  upon  the 
number  of  men  than  on  the  quality  of  soldiers  and 
officers,  while  flourishing  finances  will  be  a  very 
large  factor  in  success.  In  time  of  war  a  state  with 
a  comparatively  small  army  and  rich  treasury  has 
greater  chance  of  success  than  one  with  a  large 
army  and  an  impoverished  treasury.  In  spite,  how- 
ever, of  the  discouraging  outlook  which  the  discus- 
sion of  disarmament  has  brought  about,  not  alone 
England,  but  all  the  continental  nations  are  more 
than  desirous  to  lay  aside  the  crushing  burden  of 
cost  which  vast  armies  and  navies  have  entailed,  and 
while  the  Czar  is  emboldened  to  invite  the  great  na- 
tions to  this  love  feast,  Russian  workshops  have 
never  been  busier  than  they  are  now  in  the  building 
of  modern  engines  of  war. 


ruHtw  wi*ttr«ar*i*  regeneration  of  the  city  of 

t  tw  *r  m  Havana  will  be  watched  with 
peculiar  interest  by  the  people  of  the  United  States 
entirely  aside  from  the  political  question  of  Cuban 


independence.  Those  who  know  it  best  have  long 
predicted  that  under  any  enlightened  government 
Havana  would  prove  the  most  attractive  winter  re* 
sort  in  this  hemisphere.  The  political  change 
needed  to  bring  this  about  has  taken  place,  but  now 
the  making  over  of  the  city  must  engage  the  atten- 
tion of  competent  authority,  and  invite  an  expendi- 
ture of  many  millions  of  dollars.  Nothing  could 
have  been  more  unfortunate  for  the  realization  of 
this  end  than  the  tragic  death  of  Commissioner 
Waring  from  yellow  fever,  contracted  while  study- 
ing this  very  problem.  An  article  by  his  secretary, 
Mr.  G.  Everett  Hill,  in  the  January  number  of  the 
Forum,  embodies  the  commissioner's  views  upon 
the  subject,  and  details  his  recommendations  for  the 
complete  improvement  of  the  city  of  Havana  ac- 
cording to  the  latest  and  most  approved  sanitary 
methods. 

At  the  present  time  the  city  of  Havana  is  a  type 
of  the  conditions  which  existed  in  certain  cities  of 
Europe,  even  to  within  very  recent  times.  With- 
out characterizing  the  details,  it  may  be  said  to  be 
a  city  without  any  means  of  artificial  sewerage,  and 
consequently  a  breeding  ground  for  endemic  dis- 
eases and  fevers,  which  in  times  past  have  been  car- 
ried to  Europe  and  the  United  States,  with  results 
of  the  most  disastrous  kind.  As  a  consequence  of 
this  condition  of  affairs,  Americans  must  be  very 
cautious  about  attempting  to  live  in  Havana,  which 
is  the  acknowledged  seat  of  the  distribution  of  the 
worst  of  Cuban  filth  diseases,  until  this  work  of 
reorganization  and  cleansing  has  taken  place.  "If 
Havana,  in  its  present  condition,"  says  Mr.  Hill, 
"were  suddenly  peopled  with  men  from  our  North- 
ern and  Western  States,  the  general  death  rate 
would  be  very  much  higher  than  at  present,"  and 
while  some  of  the  milder  diseases  would  be  less 
virulent  because  of  our  better  dietetic  habits,  "yel- 
low fever,  malaria,  typhoid,  and  other  dangerous 
diseases  would  claim  scores  of  victims  for  every  one 
they  claim  now. 

"The  work,  however,  of  the  United  States  in  free- 
ing Cuba  from  the  outrageous  tyranny  of  Spain  is 
but  one-half  of  the  work  which,  as  foster-parent  of 
a  new  nation,  it  must  take  upon  itself  to  perform. 
We  have  not  hesitated  to  spend  ten  times  the  mil- 
lions in  making  war  which  it  will  now  cost  to  purify 
this  dangerous  pest-breeding  locality.  Private  en- 
terprise has  hastened  already  to  purchase  ground 
and  franchises  in  and  around  Havana,  and  shows  the 
utmost  confidence  in  the  future  of  the  island.  It 
will  be,  however,  according  to  Mr.  Waring's  esti- 
mates, a  couple  of  years  before  the  city  can  be  made 
safe  for  residents  from  the  North,  supposing  the 
National  Government  to  adopt  the  recommenda- 
tions which  he  makes." 

When,  however,  proper  sewerage  systems  have 
been  put  in  and  the  city  has  been  paved  with  as- 
phalt, we  shall  see  unfolding  a  beautiful  and  health- 
ful tropical  resort,  which  would  in  time  prove  a 
very  powerful  competitor  to  the  favorite  resorts  in 
the  South  of  Europe.  Cuba  is  destined  to  be  the 
winter  garden  of  the  United  States.  Rich  already 
in  its  natural  advantages,  it  would  seem  to  be  en- 
tering upon  times  which  will  make  the  sad  tales  of 
starvation  and  suffering  among  the  natives  the 
pages  of  a  book  forever  sealed,  and  an  account  with 
inhumanity  forever  closed. 
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ECHOES  OF  THE  WAR 

A  Symposium  from  the  Magazines. 


The  January  magazines  teem  with  articles  on  the 
Spanish-American  War,  its  causes  and  its  conse- 
quences. Doubtless,  chief  in  popular  interest 
amongst  the  contributions  current  are  the  continua- 
tion of  Lieutenant  Hobson's  account  of  The  Sink- 
ing of  the  Merrimac,  and  the  conclusion  of  Captain 
Sigsbee's  Personal  Narrative  of  the  Maine,  in  the 
Century. 

In  the  second  of  these  serials  Captain  Sigs- 
bee's third  and  concluding  paper  on  our  great  na- 
tional disaster  treats  solely  of  the  wrecking  work 
and  the  inquiry.  From  such  a  source,  every  bit  of 
information  is  invaluable.  The  moral  force  of  one 
of  his  concluding  paragraphs  is  equally  weighty. 
Speaking  of  public  opinion  in  connection  with 
Spain's  responsibility  for  the  loss  of  the  Maine,  he 
says : 

"Notwithstanding,  .  .  .  the  war  was  officially 
prosecuted  independently  of  the  affair  of  the  Maine. 
Certainly  no  American  is  likely  to  feel  more  deeply 
than  I  in  respect  to  any  policy  growing  out  of  that 
great  disaster ;  but  it  is  very  gratifying  to  my  na- 
tional pride  that  we,  as  a  nation,  have  been  proof 
against  all  suspicion  and  against  all  argument,  short 
of  actual  demonstration.  We  have  heard  much  of 
the  motto,  'Remember  the  Maine.'  If  we  are  satis- 
fied that  the  Maine  was  blown  up  from  the  outside 
we  have  a  right  to  remember  her  with  indignation ; 
but  without  more  conclusive  evidence  than  we  now 
have,  we  are  not  right  if  we  charge  criminality  to 
persons.  Therefore,  I  conceive  that  the  motto, 
'Remember  the  Maine,'  used  as  a  war-cry  would  not 
have  been  justifiable.  I  should  like  to  make  the 
point  here,  as  I  have  made  it  elsewhere,  that  this 
great  and  free  country,  with  its  education,  good  in- 
tention and  universal  moral  influence,  may  go  to 
war  to  punish,  but  not  to  revenge.  Improperly  ap- 
plied, the  motto.  'Remember  the  Maine,'  savors  too 
much  of  revenge,  too  much  of  evil  for  evil ;  but  it 
may  be  used  in  an  entirely  worthy  sense." 

Lieutenant  Hobson  brings  his  narrative  up  to  the 
point  of  the  surrender  of  himself  and  the  brave 
sharers  of  his  heroic  enterprise  to  Admiral  Cervera 
as  prisoners  of  war,  after  their  work  was  done  and 
they  had  endured  the  precarious  experience  of 
clinging  to  their  raft — '"Close  in,  bodies  below  and 
only  heads  out ;  close  under  the  edges,"  to  quote  his 
own  words — in  the  cold  water  and  chill  of  the  air 
before  dawn,  "probably  an  hour,"  in  momentary 
expectation  of  death  from  exhaustion  and  drowning 
or  at  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 

It  is  always  a  pleasant  thing  to  note  an  officer's 
recognition  of  good  service  in  his  men,  and  the  fol- 
lowing incidental  paragraph  in  this  connection 
from  Lieutenant  Hobson's  article,  seems  especially 
worthy  of  quotation : 

"The  moon  was  now  low.  The  shadow  of 
Socapa  fell  over  us,  and  soon  it  was  dark.  The 
sunken  vessel  was  bubbling  up  its  last  lingering 
breath.  The  boats  looking  for  refugees  pulled 
closer,  peering  with  lanterns,  and  again  the  disci- 
pline of  the  men  was  put  to  severe  test,  for  time  and 


again  it  seemed  that  the  boats  would  come  up,  and 
the  impulse  to  swim  away  was  strong.  A  sugges- 
tion was  made  to  cut  the  line  and  let  the  catamaran 
drift  away.  This  was  also  emphatically  forbidden, 
for  we  should  thus  miss  the  reconnoitering  boat  and 
certainly  fall  into  less  responsible  hands.  Here,  as 
before,  the  men  strictly  obeyed  orders,  though  the 
impulse  for  safety  was  strong  to  the  contrary,  and 
'sauve  qui  peut'  would  have  been  justifiable,  if  it  is 
ever  justifiable." 


Frank  Leslie's  Popular  Monthly  contains  a 
further  account  of  the  sinking  of  the  Merrimac  by 
Helmsman  Osborn  W.  Deignan,  a  participant  in 
the  dangerous  exploit.  From  this  we  quote  the 
following : 

"As  the  Merrimac  sank  the  Spaniards  sent  up  a 
cheer,  believing  they  had  sunk  some  large  war-ves- 
sel. When  I  came  to  the  surface  I  saw  the  cata- 
maran floating  near  me.  and  I  at  once  made  for  it. 
Just  as  I  reached  it,  it  capsized  and  turned  over,  be- 
ing attached  to  the  Merrimac  by  the  rope  on  top, 
thus  causing  it  to  turn  bottom  side  up.  Thus  we 
were  again  drawn  down  under  the  water,  and  when 
1  came  to  the  surface  this  time  I  did  not  see  the 
catamaran  nor  any  of  my  comrades. 

"The  heavy  guns  having  ceased  firing,  I  heard  a 
voice,  and  I  made  for  its  direction,  and  found  the 
rest  of  the  crew  clinging  to  the  catamaran,  with 
only  their  heads  above  the  water.  We  were  told  to 
remain  where  we  were,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
Spaniards  on  shore  were  now  firing  with  rifles  at 
everything  floating  near  and  which  resembled  a 
man's  form. 

"At  this  time  the  tide  was  coming  in  and  carry- 
ing all  the  wreckage  up  the  channel  to  the  inner 
harbor,  and  had  we  cut  loose  the  catamaran  the 
Spaniards  would  have  become  suspicious, because  it 
would  then  have  been  separated  from  the  wreckage 
and  been  noticeable.  There  was  a  Spanish  picket 
boat  between  us  and  the  outer  entrance,  and  had  we 
attempted  to  make  for  our  fleet  they  would  have 
picked  us  off. 

"The  launch,  commanded  by  F.nsign  Powell,  had 
been  running  back  and  forth  outside  of  the  en- 
trance. We  lay  in  this  position  until  six  o'clock, 
the  Spaniards  having  ceased  firing  at  about  4:30. 
The  water  was  cold,  and  we  could  scarcely  speak 
because  of  our  teeth  chattering.  We  had  kept  our- 
selves concealed  as  much  as  possible,  but  now  it  was 
broad  daylight,  and  a  steam  launch  approaching 
from  the  Reina  Mercedes  warned  us  that  we  were 
discovered. 

"Having  heard  so  much  about  Spanish  'justice,' 
when  we  saw  the  launch  approach  we  expected  to 
be  shot.  When  they  got  within  a  ship's  length  of 
us,  the  marines  in  the  bow  of  the  launch  (about 
eight  in  number)  covered  us  with  their  rifles.  Then 
it  was  that  Lieutenant  Hobson  said,  in  Spanish,  'Is 
there  an  officer  in  the  boat?' 

'  The  reply  came,  'Yes.* 

"Lieutenant  Hobson  then  said,  'We  surrender  as 
prisoners  of  war.'   An  officer  in  the  boat  said. 
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'Very  well ;  swim  to  the  launch,  one  at  a  time,  and 
give  up  your  arms.' 

"Lieutenant  Hobson  swam  for  the  launch  and  de- 
livered his  revolver.  The  rest  of  us,  seeing  that  they 
took  possession  of  his  revolver,  loosened  our  belts 
and  permitted  our  weapons  to  sink,  sooner  than 
surrender  them  to  the  Spaniards.  Then  it  was  that 
we  swam  to  the  launch,  one  at  a  time.  Being  very 
weak  and  exhausted  from  being  in  the  water  so 
long,  we  had  to  be  helped  aboard  the  launch. 

"After  we  had  all  gotten  into  the  launch  and  un- 
der way  for  the  Reina  Mercedes,  we  heard  firing 
from  the  Spanish  batteries,  and  we  afterward  found 
out  that  they  were  firing  at  Ensign  Powell's 
launch.    He  was  still  waiting  to  pick  us  up." 


In  his  survey  of  The  Naval  Campaign  of  1898  in 
the  West  Indies,  in  Harper's  Magazine,  Lieutenant 
S.  A.  Staunton,  who  served  throughout  the  war  in 
the  flagship  New  York  as  assistant  chief  of  staff  to 
Admiral  Sampson,  thus  feelingly  refers  to  this  same 
incident  of  the  war : 

"On  the  morning  of  June  3,  at  four  o'clock,  the 
Merrimac  went  in.  The  story  has  been  often  told. 
It  seems  marvelous  that  any  escaped  alive  from 
that  gorge  of  fire  and  flame.  The  enterprise  failed 
of  its  object — fortunately,  as  events  afterward  fell 
out.  Her  steering-gear  was  shot  away,  and  the 
ship  drifted  up  with  the  tide,  before  she  was  sunk, 
to  a  point  where  she  wholly  failed  to  obstruct  the 
channel ;  but  the  example  and  influence  of  such  acts 
of  courage  and  devotion  are  powerful  and  far-reach- 
ing. As  Powell's  steam  launch  came  back,  the  Ad- 
miral and  half  a  dozen  officers  on  the  bridge  ex- 
amined her  carefully  through  their  glasses,  and  the 
men  crowded  to  the  side.  Neither  Hobson  nor  any 
of  his  crew  were  in  sight.  In  a  dead  silence  Powell 
came  up  the  side,  came  forward,  mounted  the 
bridge  ladder,  and  with  the  hushed,  even  voice  of 
one  who  has  seen  death  near  at  hand,  made  his  re- 
port to  the  Admiral,  closing  in  with  the  words,  'And 
no  one  came  back,  sir.'  He  had  waited  until  day- 
light to  pick  up  a  chance  swimmer,  and  had  come 
out  under  the  fire  of  the  Socapa  battery." 

Of  the  conduct  of  the  bombardment  of  San  Juan, 
which  has  been  so  freely  criticized,  Lieutenant 
Staunton  says : 

"The"  bombardment  of  San  Juan  has  been  criti- 
cised and  totally  misunderstood.  The  public  did 
not  understand  why  it  was  attempted  and  aban- 
doned ;  why,  if  attempted  at  all,  it  was  not  pushed 
to  a  successful  issue.  With  Dewey's  achievement 
fresh  in  its  memory,  it  looked  for  similar  victories 
in  the  Atlantic,  and  was  disappointed  at  what 
seemed  to  be  a  successful  defence  against  its  best 
fleet,  especially  as  this  fleet  withdrew  uninjured. 

"The  attack  on  San  Juan,  after  it  was  ascertained 
that  the  Spanish  squadron  was  not  there,  was 
simply  a  'reconnaissance  in  force.'  It  was  desirable 
to  capture  the  place,  to  destroy  its  stores  of  coal  and 
its  defences,  and  the  Spanish  coast  gunboats  likely 
to  be  found  in  its  inner  harbor,  if  this  could  be 
easily  done;  but  it  was  not  a  primary  object  of  the 
campaign,  and  in  default  of  army  co-operation  the 
place  could  not  have  been  held  after  capture.  It 
proved  to  be  better  defended  than  had  been  antici- 
pated, and  after  thoroughly  testing  its  strength  it 


became  evident  that  its  complete  reduction  meant 
certainly  a  large  expenditure  of  ammunition,  and 
possibly  serious  injury  to  some  of  the  ships.  Cer- 
vera's  squadron  was  at  large,  and  its  capture  or  dc- . 
struction  was  of  the  first  importance.  Nothing 
which  jeoparded  this  result  could  be  considered. 
The  Flying  Squadron  had  not  yet  been  sent  to 
Sampson's  assistance,  and  the  force  in  Cuban 
waters  was  small.  Not  a  ship  nor  a  gun  could  be 
spared  if  the  blockade  was  to  be  guarded  against 
Cervera's  powerful  ships,  and  so  the  Admiral  re- 
luctantly turned  his  back  on  San  Juan  and  stood 
again  to  the  westward.  So  well  was  this  move  un- 
derstood that  it  had  not  the  slightest  effect  upon  the 
morale  of  the  crews." 

In  another  paragraph  he  speaks  of  the  battle  of 
Santiago  as  "the  most  complete  destruction  of  an 
organized  and  powerful  naval  force  recorded  in  his- 
tory." In  another,  he  describes  an  interesting 
feature  of  the  war,  the  Squadron  Bulletin,  "a  daily 
paper  printed  on  a  hand-press  in  the  New  York 
for  squadron  distribution.  As  all  dispatches  and  re- 
ports came  to  the  Admiral,  the  flag-ship  became  the 
sole  repository  of  information ;  and  other  ships,  al- 
though in  company  and  not  a  mile  away,  might  be 
quite  ignorant  of  most  interesting  events.  The  de- 
mand for  news  was  natural  and  [>roper,  and  a  daily 
paper  was  the  easiest  method  of  satisfying  it.  Each 
evening  the  chief  of  staff  dictated  to  a  stenographer 
the  facts  relating  to  naval  and  military  movements 
which  had  taken  place  or  which  had  been  reported 
during  the  day.  This  went  at  once  to  press,  and  was 
sent  out  the  next  morning.  It  was  much  appre- 
ciated by  the  men  and  officers  of  the  fleet,  attracted 
no  little  attention  outside,  and  has  been  commented 
upon  by  an  English  service  paper  as  worthy  of 
imitation."  And  in  still  another  paragraph  of  much 
interest,  in  view  of  the  very  different  state  of  af- 
fairs which  prevailed  in  our  army,  Lieutenant 
Staunton  says: 

"A  sketch  of  the  naval  operations  of  this  war  is 
not  complete  without  a  word  respecting  the  admir- 
able systems  of  administration  and  supply.  Al- 
though the  enlisted  force  was  more  than  doubled, 
and  the  number  of  vessels  in  commission  quite 
trebled,  everything  went  on  smoothly  and  ef- 
ficiently. Coal  was  abundantly  furnished,  and  was 
never  lacking  in  ample  quantities,  either  at  Key 
West  or  at  Guantanamo.  Steam  colliers  were  pur- 
chased and  placed  under  naval  command,  and  these 
were  supplemented  by  chartered  schooners.  Three 
supply  vessels  were  obtained  and  fitted  with  refrig- 
erating plants.  Two  of  these  were  employed  to  dis- 
tribute fresh  meat,  ice  and  vegetables  to  the  vessels 
on  the  Cuban  blockade,  and  the  third  was  held  in 
readiness  to  accompany  the  Eastern  Squadron.  The 
men  had  more  fresh  beef  than  they  wanted.  The 
Solace,  a  hospital  ship,  was  fitted  out,  and  the  Vul- 
can, a  floating  workshop.  Red  tape  was  never  al- 
lowed to  interfere  with  efficiency  in  the  department, 
at  the  navy  yards,  or  in  the  fleet.  When  it  obstruc- 
ted, it  was  cut.  Results  were  demanded  :  the  re- 
sponsibility of  obtaining  them  was  placed  upon  in- 
dividuals, and  these  individuals  were  Riven  com- 
mensurate authority  and  discretion.  In  a  word,  it 
was  straight,  unfettered  business,  conducted  by 
competent  men.   The  resources  of  the  Bureau  of 
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Ordnance  seemed  limitless.  During  the  creation  of 
our  modern  fleet  picked  men  of  the  navy  had  been 
at  its  head  and  in  its  several  departments.  Sicard, 
Folger  and  Sampson  had  preceded  O'Neil,  the  pres- 
ent chief.  The  bureau  was  organized  for  work  and 
for  expansion.  It  knew  what  its  resources  were, 
and,  better  still,  it  knew  what  it  lacked,  and  how  to 
arrange  to  make  the  deficiencies  good." 


Another  article  in  Harper's,  The  Naval  Wessons 
of  the  War,  is  by  H.  W.  Wilson,  the  English  author 
of  Ironclads  in  Action.  These  lessons  are,  he 
thinks,  "somewhat  inconclusive,  vitiated  at  every 
point  by  the  immense  moral  difference  between  the 
American  and  Spaniard.  This  has  been  a  struggle 
between  modernity  and  mediarvalism,  just  as  was 
the  China- Japan  war." 

Nevertheless,  concerning  one  thing  he  seems  to 
have  reached  a  sure  conclusion. 

"It  is,  then,"  he  says,  "the  first  and  greatest  les- 
son of  this  war  that  good  ships  and  guns  are  useless 
if  there  are  not  good  officers,  engineers  and  seamen 
to  work  the  ships,  and  good  gunners  to  lay  the 
guns.  Farragut's  wise  saying  that  'the  best  defense 
against  the  enemy  is  a  well-directed  fire  from  our 
own  guns,'  is  triumphantly  vindicated.  It  is  an  ex- 
traordinary fact  that  the  Spanish  government, whilst 
purchasing  or  building  the  ships,  took  no  steps  to 
train  the  men.  Unlike  the  great  navies  of  Europe 
— British,  French,  Russian,  German  and  Italian — 
the  Spanish  navy  has  neglected  manoeuvres  in 
peace.  We  search  in  vain  for  any  sign  of  that  in- 
cessant drilling  upon  the  sea  which  has  made  the 
American,  British  and  French  fleets  so  formidable. 
Target  practice,  which  in  these  three  navies  and  the 
German  has  received  the  utmost  possible  attention, 
was  similarly  overlooked.  There  are  talcs,  true  or 
untrue,  that  the  ammunition  issued  to  Spanish  ships 
was  never  expended.  Spanish  vessels,  indeed,  pre- 
sented a  fine  appearance  at  Kiel,  Spithead,  and  the 
Columbian  review,  but  an  imposing  exterior  is 
nothing  in  war.  The  neglect  of  battle-training  has 
terribly  avenged  itself." 

Elsewhere  he  further  criticises  Spain's  conduct  of 
the  war,  saying  that  "the  shameful  and  ridiculous 
dispatch  of  Camara's  fleet  through  the  Suez  Canal, 
only  to  return,  was  the  crowning  example  of  the 
monumental  incapacity  of  the  Spanish  authorities. 
Upon  their  shoulders  rests  the  blame  for  the  terri- 
ble defeats  which  have  overtaken  Spain." 

And  again,  in  another  paragraph,  he  pays  tribute 
to  the  American  forces  at  the  expense  of  Spain : 

"In  England  we  knew  that  the  seamen  of  the 
United  States  would  win ;  we  never  dreamed  that 
they  would  win  so  easily.  Unquestionably  we  did 
not  comprehend  the  tremendous  efficiency  of  the 
American  navy  as  a  fighting-machine,  nor  had  we 
discovered  the  many  grave  defects  of  the  Spanish 
navy.  The  Spanish  ships  were  good,  and  in  peace 
there  is  always  a  tendency  to  think  good  ships  must 
do  well.  Yet  history  might  have  given  a  very  cor- 
rect idea  of  what  would  happen.  In  all  our  past 
wars  the  Americans  are  the  people  who  have  most 
seriously  challenged  our  claim  to  be  lords  of  the 
sea.  Paul  Jones,  Hull  and  Decatur  are  the  names 
to  us  of  men  who  were  the  equals  of  our  great  sea- 
captains.   The  Spaniards,  on  the  other  hand,  since 


the  days  of  Drake  and  Hawkins,  have  been  the 
enemies  we  have  feared  least." 

Mr..  Wilson  concludes  his  article  with  the  com- 
plimentary statement  that  "the  skill,  judgment  and 
high  fighting  qualities  displayed  by  the  American 
navy  in  the  present  struggle  have  been  such  as 
.greatly  to  enhance  its  reputation,  while  the  excel- 
lent performances  of  its  ships  prove  that  its  ma- 
terial is  of  the  best." 


The  first  of  a  series  of  papers  by  Colonel  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt  on  The  Rough  Riders  appears  in 
Scribner's  Magazine.  In  this  number  Colonel 
Roosevelt  tells  of  the  difficulties  in  raising  the  regi- 
ment experienced  by  Army  Surgeon  Wood  and 
himself,  who  had  been  commissioned,  when  Con- 
gress authorized  the  raising  of  three  cavalry  regi- 
ments from  among  the  wild  riders  and  riflemen  of 
the  Rockies  and  the  Great  Plains,  colonel  and  lieu- 
tenant-colonel, respectively,  of  the  First  Volunteer 
Cavalry.  "This  was  the  official  title  of  the  regi- 
ment," he  says,  "but  for  some  reason  or  other  the 
public  promptly  christened  us  the  'Rough  Riders.' 
At  first  we  fought  against  the  use  of  the  term,  but 
to  no  purpose ;  and  when  finally  the  generals  of  di- 
vision and  brigade  began  to  write  in  formal  com- 
munications about  our  regiment  as  the  "Rough 
Riders,'  we  adopted  the  term  ourselves. 

"The  mustcring-places  for  the  regiment  were  ap- 
pointed in  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  Oklahoma  and 
Indian  Territory.  The  difficulty  in  organizing  was 
not  in  selecting,  but  in  rejecting  men.  Within  a 
day  or  two  after  it  was  announced  that  we  were  to 
raise  the  regiment,  we  were  literally  deluged  with 
applications  from  every  quarter  of  the  Union. 
Without  the  slightest  trouble,  so  far  as  men  went, 
we  could  have  raised  a  brigade  or  even  a  division. 
The  difficulty  lay  in  arming,  equipping,  mounting 
and  disciplining  the  men  we  selected.  Hundreds  of 
regiments  were  being  called  into  existence  by  the 
National  Government,  and  each  regiment  was  sure 
to  have  innumerable  wants  to  be  satisfied.  To  a 
man  who  knew  the  ground  as  Wood  did,  and  who 
was  entirely  aware  of  our  national  unprcparedness, 
it  was  evident  that  the  ordnance  and  quartermas- 
ter's bureaus  could  not  meet,  for  some  time  to 
come,  one-tenth  of  the  demands  that  would  be 
made  upon  them ;  and  it  was  all  important  to  get 
in  first  with  our  demands.  Thanks  to  his  knowl- 
edge of  the  situation  and  promptness,  we  imme- 
diately put  in  our  requisitions  for  the  articles  indis- 
pensable for  the  equipment  of  the  regiment;  and 
then,  by  ceaseless  worrying  of  excellent  bureau- 
crats, who  had  no  idea  how  to  do  things  quickly  or 
how  to  meet  an  emergency,  we  succeeded  in  get- 
ting our  rifles,  cartridges,  revolvers,  clothing,  shel- 
ter-tents and  horse  gear  just  in  time  to  enable  us  to 
go  on  the  Santiago  expedition." 

After  this  came  the  disciplining  of  "these  green 
hunters  of  the  mountains,  these  wild  rough  riders 
of  the  plains,"  as  were  the  men  who  made  up  the 
bulk  of  the  regiment  and  gave  to  it  its  peculiar  char- 
acter. Of  the  necessity  for  this  work  of  discipline 
Colonel  Roosevelt's  account  gives  toward  the  end 
of  his  article  several  amusing  examples.    He  says : 

"I  had  been  quite  prepared  for  trouble  when  it 
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came  to  enforcing  discipline,  but  I  was  agreeably 
disappointed.  There  were  plenty  of  hard  characters 
who  might  by  themselves  have  given  trouble,  and 
with  one  or  two  of  whom  we  did  have  to  take  rough 
measures ;  but  the  bulk  of  the  men  thoroughly  un- 
derstood that  without  discipline  they  would  be 
merely  a  valueless  mob,  and  they  set  themselves 
hard  at  work  to  learn  the  new  duties.  Of  course, 
such  a  regiment,  in  spite  of,  or  indeed  I  might  al- 
most say  because  of,  the  characteristics  which  made 
the  individual  men  so  exceptionally  formidable  as 
soldiers,  could  very  readily  have  been  spoiled.  Any 
weakness  in  the  commander  would  have  ruined  it. 
On  the  other  hand,  to  treat  it  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  martinet  and  military  pedant  would  have 
been  almost  equally  fatal.  From  the  beginning  we 
started  out  to  secure  the  essentials  of  discipline, 
while  laying  just  as  little  stress  as  possible  on  the 
non-essentials.  The  men  were  singularly  quick  to 
respond  to  any  appeal  to  their  intelligence  and  pa- 
triotism. The  faults  they  committed  were  those  of 
ignorance  merely.  When  Holderman,  in  announc- 
ing dinner  to  the  colonel  and  the  three  majors, 
genially  remarked:  'If  you  fellars  don't  come  soon, 
everything1!!  get  cold,'  he  had  no  thought  of  other 
than  a  kindly  and  respectful  regard  for  their  welfare, 
and  was  glad  to  modify  his  form  of  address  on  be- 
ing told  that  it  was  not  what  could  be  described  as 
conventionally  military.  When  one  of  our  senti- 
nels, who  had  with  much  labor  learned  the  manual 
of  arms,  saluted  with  great  pride  as  I  passed,  and 
added,  with  a  friendly  nod,  'Good  evening,  Colonel,' 
this  variation  in  the  accepted  formula  was  meant, 
and  was  accepted,  as  mere  friendly  interest.  In  both 
cases  the  needed  instruction  was  given  and  received 
in  the  same  kindly  spirit. 

"One  of  the  new  Indian  Territory  recruits,  after 
twenty-four  hours'  stay  in  camp,  during  which  lie 
had  held  himself  distinctly  aloof  from  the  general 
interests,  called  on  the  Colonel  in  his  tent,  and  re- 
marked :  'Well,  Colonel,  I  want  to  shake  hands  and 
say  we're  with  you.  We  didn't  know  how  we  would 
like  you  fellars  at  first ;  but  you're  all  right,  and  you 
know  your  business,  and  you  mean  business,  and 
you  can  count  on  us  every  time !' 

"That  same  night,  which  was  hot,  mosquitoes 
were  very  annoying;  and  shortly  after  midnight 
both  the  Colonel  and  I  came  to  the  doors  of  our  re- 
spective tents,  which  adjoined  one  another.  The 
sentinel  in  front  was  also  fighting  mosquitoes.  As 
we  came  out  we  saw  him  pitch  his  gun  about  ten 
feet  off,  and  sit  down  to  attack  some  of  the  pests 
that  had  swarmed  up  his  trousers'  legs.  Happen- 
ing to  glance  in  our  direction,  he  nodded  pleasantly 
and,  with  unabashed  and  friendlv  feeling,  remarked: 
•Ain't  they  bad?*  " 

A  Ride  Into  Cuba  for  the  Red  Cross  is  the  title 
of  an  article,  by  Charles  R.  Gill,  M.  D.,  in  this  same 
magazine  (Scribner's).  Dr.  Gill  undertook  the  ex- 
pedition which  is  here  described  at  the  instance  of 
Miss  Clara  Barton,  for  the  purpose  of  "becoming 
acquainted  with  the  condition  of  the  country,  and 
the  needs  of  the  people  in  the  regions  beyond  the 
city  of  Santiago,  in  order  that  she  might  relieve 
their  distress  in  the  most  intelligent  manner,  place 
them  in  the  way  of  becoming  self-supporting,  and 


diminish  the  congestion  of  idle  people  in  the  city 
by  setting  them  to  work  in  the  country.  It  was 
hoped  by  this  plan  not  only  to  remove  permanently 
the  distress  of  the  people  of  Santiago  province,  but 
also  to  relieve  the  generous  public  of  the  United 
States  from  carrying  indefinitely  a  heavy  burden." 

Dr.  Gill's  investigations  yield  abundant  instances 
of  the  misery  and  destitution  everywhere  prevalent 
in  "that  unhappy  isle."  A  touching  picture  is  this  of 
the  dying  Cuban,  in  the  paragraph  which  follows, 
and  the  moving  appeal  with  which  Dr.  Gill  con- 
cludes his  article  a  few  paragraphs  later,  must  arrest 
the  attention  of  the  most  indifferent. 

"I  shall  never  forget  one  poor  old  man,  who  was 
brought  to  me  by  his  son,  a  Cuban  officer.  He  was 
carried  in  a  canvas  sling  by  four  men.  He  had  long 
white  hair  and  beard,  and  was  wasted  almost  to  a 
skeleton,  and  as  he  seized  my  hand  in  his  dying  ones 
and  attempted  to  kiss  it,  he  cried  out :  'Oh,  Ameri- 
cano 1  Americano !'  and  could  say  no  more,  for  the 
tears  choked  his  feeble  utterances.  He  had  desired 
to  live  only  long  enough  to  see  an  American,  one  of 
that  nation  that  had  liberated  his  people.  I  very 
gently  withdrew  my  hand  from  his  dying  clasp,  and 
he  was  borne  away  with  his  hands  raised  in  prayer 
to — die  happy.  Tell  me  not  that  Cubans  have  no 
gratitude  toward  Americans!    .    .  . 

"I  cannot  conclude  this  simple  narrative  without 
making  an  appeal  for  this  suffering  people.  The 
distress  is  there — God  knows  I  have  seen  it — and  I 
cannot  rest  easy  in  knowing  it.  There  never  was  a 
cry  from  suffering  humanity  more  urgent  than  this 
from  Cuba,  at  our  very  doors.  We  have  not  re- 
lieved it.  The  war  has  intensified  it  for  the  present, 
and  whatever  may  be  its  ultimate  benefits  thou- 
sands of  precious  lives  must  yet  be  lost  before  ade- 
quate relief  can  reach  them." 


The  Review  of  Reviews,  in  a  statistical  article,  by 
Margherita  Arlina  Hamm,  on  the  Red  Cross  in 
the  Spanish  War,  contains  the  following  interesting 
paragraphs,  the  last  of  which  confirms  the  state- 
ments of  the  need  still  existent  in  Cuba  made  in  Dr. 
Gill's  article  mentioned  above : 

"Of  the  nurses  who  attended  the  sick  and 
wounded  some  were  hired  and  received  a  salary.  A 
second  class  received  no  salary,  but  had  their  ex- 
penses paid.  A  third  class  paid  their  own  expenses 
and  traveled  great  distances  in  going  from  their 
homes  to  the  camps  in  the  South  or  in  the  West 
Indies.  A  fourth  class  consisted  of  members  of 
local  branches  residing  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
hospitals,  who  volunteered  their  services  for  a  day, 
week,  or  month,  and  who  did  not  wait  for  any  spe- 
cial order  from  the  central  authority.  Besides 
nurses  there  were  distributors,  inspectors,  physi- 
cians, clerks,  guards,  bookkeepers  and  others.  Al- 
together over  1 ,000  volunteers  served  their  country 
in  the  peaceful  ranks  of  the  Red  Cross  army. 

"Of  the  amount  of  money  raised  and  expended 
by  the  Red  Cross  it  is  very  difficult  to  get  anything 
like  accurate  figures.  A  few  contributors  and 
auxiliaries  published  the  value  of  the  supplies  they 
forwarded  either  to  the  supply  depots  or  the  camps, 
but  at  least  three-fourths  kept  undivulged  the  value 
of  their  donations. 

"Mr.  Richard  J.  Hinton,  who  gave  this  division 
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much  study,  found  that  the  amount  of  money  re- 
ceived at  the  New  York  office  between  June  15  and 
August  26  aggregated  over  $235,000,  an  average 
of  $3,400  per  day.  The  supplies  received  during 
the  same  period  came  to  about  $250,000,  or  $3,500 
per  day.    .    .  . 

"The  grand  total  of  gifts  from  all  parts  of  the 
world,  including  supplies  and  transportation,  was 
not  less  than  $3,000,000  and  probably  not  more 
than  $4,000,000,  although  the  agents  in  different 
States  say  it  is  very  difficult  to  value  the  supplies. 

"No  such  munificence  was  ever  known  before  in 
the  history  of  the  world.  Though  the  war  is  prac- 
tically over,  the  Red  Cross  keeps  up  its  good  work 
and  will,  as  far  as  it  can,  bend  its  energies  to 
ameliorating  the  condition  of  the  Cubans.  In  Porto 
Rico  little  or  nothing  remains  to  be  done,  and  in 
the  Philippines  there  will  be  no  great  need  of  char- 
itable action;  but  in  the  luckless  island  of  Cuba  a 
very  large  body  of  people  will  require  assistance  for 
two  or  three  years  before  they  become  prosperous 
and  self-supporting.  Not  alone  are  the  fields  ruined, 
but  the  homes,  factories,  machinery,  and  live-stock 
have  been  destroyed." 

This  issue  of  the  Review  of  Reviews  contains  also 
an  interesting  article  on  Our  War  Diplomacy,  by 
Henry  Macfarland. 


The  January  McClure's  gives  the  second  install- 
ment of  Captain  Alfred  T.  Mahan's  article,  The 
War  on  the  Sea  and  Its  Lessons.  Writing  of  the 
effect  of  our  deficient  coast  defense  on  the  move- 
ments of  the  navy,  and  concerning  the  military  and 
naval  conditions  of  the  enemy.  Captain  Mahan 
says: 

"Spain,  being  a  state  that  maintains  at  all  times  a 
regular  army,  respectable  in  numbers  as  well  as  in 
personal  valor,  had  at  the  beginning,  and,  from  the 
shortness  of  the  war,  continued  to  the  end  to  have 
a  decided  land  superiority  over  ourselves.  What- 
ever we  might  hope  eventually  to  produce  in  the 
way  of  an  effective  army,  large  enough  for  the  work 
in  Cuba,  time  was  needed  for  the  result,  and  time 
was  not  allowed.  In  one  respect  only  the  condition 
of  the  Peninsula  seems  to  have  resembled  our  own ; 
that  was  in  the  inadequacy  of  the  coast  defenses. 
The  matter  there  was  even  more  serious  than  with 
us,  because  not  only  were  the  preparations  less,  but 
several  large  seacoast  cities — for  instance,  Barce- 
lona, Malaga,  Cadiz — lie  immediately  upon  the  sea- 
shore ;  whereas  most  of  ours  are  at  the  head  of  con- 
siderable estuaries,  remote  from  the  entrance.  The 
exposure  of  important  commercial  centres  to  bom- 
bardment, therefore,  was  for  them  much  greater. 
This  consideration  was  indeed  so  evident,  that  there 
was  in  the  United  States  Navy  a  perceptible  current 
of  feeling  in  favor  of  earning  maritime  war  to  the 
coast  of  Spain  and  to  its  commercial  approaches. 

"The  objection  to  this,  on  the  part  of  the  Navy 
Department,  was,  with  slight  modifications,  the 
same  as  to  the  undertaking  of  operations  against 
Porto  Rico.  There  was  not  at  our  disposition, 
either  in  armored  ships  or  in  cruisers,  any  super- 
fluity of  force  over  and  beyond  the  requirements  of 
the  projected  blockade  of  Cuba.  To  divert  ships 
from  this  object,  therefore,  would  be  false  to  the 
golden  rule  of  concentration  of  effort— to  the  single 


eye  that  gives  light  in  warfare.  Moreover,  in  such 
a  movement,  the  reliance,  as  represented  in  the 
writer's  hearing,  would  have  been  upon  moral  ef- 
fect, upon  the  dismay  of  the  enemy ;  for  we  should 
soon  have  come  to  the  end  of  our  physical  coercion. 
As  Nelson  said  of  bombarding  Copenhagen,  'We 
should  have  done  our  worst,  and  no  nearer  friends.' 
The  influence  of  moral  effect  in  war  is  indisputable, 
and  often  tremendous ;  but,  like  some  drugs  in  the 
pharmacopoeia,  it  is  very  uncertain  in  its  action. 
The  other  party  may  not,  as  the  boys  say,  'scare 
worth  a  cent';  whereas  material  forces  can  be 
closely  measured  beforehand  and  their  results  rea- 
sonably predicted.  This  statement,  generally  true, 
is  historically  especially  true  of  the  Spaniard,  at- 
tacked in  his  own  land.  The  tenacity  of  the  race  has 
never  come  out  so  strongly  as  under  such  condi- 
tions, as  was  witnessed  in  the  old  War  of  the  Span- 
ish Succession  and  during  the  usurpation  of 
Napoleon. 

"On  the  other  hand,  such  an  enterprise  on  our 
part,  if  directed  against  Spanish  commerce  on  the 
seas,  as  was  suggested  by  several  excellent  officers, 
would  have  had  but  a  trivial  objective.  The  com- 
merce of  Spain  was  cut  up,  root  and  branch,  by  our 
expeditions  against  her  colonies,  Cuba  and  Manila ; 
for  her  most  important  trade  depended  upon 
monopoly  of  the  colonial  markets.  The  slight 
stream  of  traffic  maintained  in  Spanish  bottoms  be- 
tween the  English  Channel  and  the  Peninsula  was 
so  small  that  it  could  readily  have  been  transferred 
to  neutral  ships,  whose  flag  we  had  for  this  war  en- 
gaged should  protect  enemy's  goods.  Under  these 
circumstances,  the  coasts  of  the  Philippines  and  of 
Cuba  were  to  us  the  coast  of  Spain,  and  far  more 
conveniently  so  than  that  of  the  home  country 
would  have  been.    .    .  . 

"With  such  results  from  our  operations  in  the 
Antilles  and  the  Philippines,  there  was  no  induce- 
ment, and  indeed  no  justification,  for  sending 
cruisers  across  the  ocean,  until  we  had  enough  and 
to  spare  for  the  blockade  of  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico. 
This  was  at  no  time  the  case,  up  to  the  close  of  the 
war,  owing  to  a  combination  of  causes.  The  work 
of  paralyzing  Spanish  trade  was  being  effectually 
done  by  the  same  measures  that  tended  to  strangle 
the  Spanish  armies  in  Cuba  and  the  Philippines,  and 
which,  when  fully  developed,  would  entirely  sever 
their  necessary  communications  with  the  outside 
world.  Besides  all  this,  the  concentration  of  our  ef- 
forts upon  Cuba,  with  a  subsequent  slight  extension 
to  the  single  port  of  San  Juan  in  Porto  Rico,  im- 
posed upon  Spain  the  burden  of  sustaining  the 
war  between  three  and  four  thousand  miles  from 
home,  and  spared  us  the  like  additional  strain. 
Every  consideration  so  far  entertained,  therefore,  of 
energy  as  well  as  of  prudence,  dictated  the  applica- 
tion of  all  the  pressure  at  our  disposal  at  the  begin- 
ning of  hostilities,  and  until  the  destruction  of  Cer- 
vera's  squadron,  upon  Cuba,  and  in  a  very  minor 
degree  upon  Porto  Rico.  Indeed,  the  ships  placed 
before  San  Juan  were  not  for  blockade,  properly  so 
called,  but  to  check  any  mischievous  display  of  en- 
ergy by  the  torpedo  cruiser  within." 


McGure's  also  contains  an  article  by  the  news- 
paper  correspondent,  Stephen    Bonsai,  relating 
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scenes  and  incidents  of  the  battle  at  Cancy  and  San 
Juan.  From  this,  The  Day  of  Battle;  Stories 
Gathered  in  the  Field,  we  quote  a  few  interesting 
paragraphs : 

"To  nine-tenths,  and  perhaps  to  a  larger  propor- 
tion still,  of  the  five  brigades  which  made  the  gal- 
lant advance  through  the  jungle  and  up  the  heights 
of  San  Juan,  under  such  untoward  circumstances 
and  under  such  a  withering  and  unrelenting  fire, 
the  trying  experience  was  also  a  novel  one.  Only  a 
few  of  the  gray-haired  colonels  surviving  from  the 
civil  war  could  remember  from  their  subaltern  days 
to  have  confronted  such  a  fire  as  this.  Some  men. 
not  counting  those  who  are  born  fools,  come  into 
the  world  and  pass  through  it  without  ever  having 
had  an  experience  of  physical  fear ;  but  these  men, 
even  when  you  include  the  fools,  are  not  a  majority, 
or  even  a  considerable  minority,  of  mankind.  And 
few  men  there  were  who,  as  they  advanced  into  the 
unk  nown  that  now  opened  before  them,  into  the 
jungle  where  the  shrapnel  grumbled  and  sang,  and 
the  shells  burst  overhead,  and  the  unseen  bullets 
struck  down  men  at  their  sides,  did  not  give  evi- 
dence of  the  strain  that  the  performance  of  their 
duty  under  such  grim  circumstances  as  these  im- 
posed upon  them.  Indeed,  there  were  not  a  few 
who  ami;  up  the  road  livid  with  fear,  looking  wildly 
about  them  upon  every  side  with  starting  eyes  to 
see  from  where  their  death  might  come. 

"One  of  these,  a  young  officer  whom  I  knew,  I 
could  hardly  recognize  as  he  passed,  so  changed 
were  his  features,  so  distracted  was  the  expression 
of  his  face.  The  mask  of  discipline  had  fallen,  and 
for  a  moment  I  thought  to  see  into  the  man's  very 
soul.  His  company  had  been  halted  for  a  minute 
by  the  little  hillock  behind  which  I  lay  in  almost 
perfect  security,  and  where  there  was  security  for 
others,  too.  But  he  had  to  go  on,  leading  the  hun- 
dred men  who  would  obey  him  implicity,  who 
would  follow  him  either  right  up  to  the  enemy's 
lines  or  in  cowardly  flight  off  the  field,  just  as  he 
said,  just  as  he  led.  Seeing  my  anxiety  at  the  suf- 
fering I  had  surprised  in  his  face,  he  said,  'I'm 
sweating  blood  with  fear;  but  I  will  go  ahead  all 
right,  and  keep  my  men  in  line,  too,  never  fear.' 

"He  went  on,  and,  by  force  of  character  and  un- 
wavering devotion  to  duty,  carried  his  weak  and 
protesting  body  into  the  zone  of  fire.  That  even- 
ing I  listened  to  those  who  told  how  gallantly  he 
had  died  at  the  head  of  his  company  in  the  charge 
up  the  heights,  and  I  thought  then,  and  have 
thought  many  times  since,  that  though  many  died 
there,  and  there  was  much  glory,  no  one  showed 
such  heroism  or  was  deserving  of  such  praise  as  this 
man,  who  was  born  a  coward  and  who  died  at  the 
head  of  the  charge  with  the  bravest  of  the  brave.  .  .  . 

"Of  no  man  can  it  be  said  that  had  he  not  been 
there  the  victory  might  not  have  been  won;  for 
it  was  a  soldiers'  fight  from  first  to  last,  and  it 
was  won  by  stout  hearts  that  did  not  know  defeat, 
and  there  were  many  of  them.  But  if  there  are  men 
who  more  than  their  fellows  contributed  to  the  as- 
tonishing results  of  the  campaign,  these  men— I  say 
it  without  fear  of  contradiction  from  any  one  who 
was  there — were  the  teamsters  and  packers  of  the 
mule  trains,  who  carried  the  much-needed  car- 
tridges right  up  to  the  firing  line.   These  heroes— 


and  they  were  heroes  if  there  still  be  left  any  grace 
in  the  much-abused  and  overworked  word — were 
not  bound  to  the  service  they  rendered  by  an  oath, 
and  they  wore  no  uniform  and  followed  no  flag 
which  encouraged  and  compelled  them  to  daring 
deeds.  They  were  simply  the  hired  men  of  the 
army,  at  so  much  a  month,  to  be  discharged  at  will ; 
and  indeed  of  the  few  that  survived  the  hardships 
which  the  campaign  entailed  upon  them,  and  from 
which  they  suffered  more  in  proportion  than  the 
soldiers,  because  they  were  less  well  taken  care  of 
and  had  more  fatiguing  work  to  do,  quite  a  number 
were  discharged  in  Santiago  because  mule  trains 
were  no  longer  needed,  and  they  had  to  shift  for 
themselves  to  get  back  to  the  country  they  had 
served  so  well  and  so  recently.  The  scene  of  all 
those  beheld  upon  the  edge  of  the  battle  which  is 
most  indelibly  engraven  upon  my  memory,  the  one 
which  I  most  often  delight  to  recall,  is  the  picture  I 
had  of  a  mule  train  which  crossed  the  creek  and 
pulled  up  in  the  road,  awaiting  the  result  of  the 
charge  up  the  hill  upon  which  the  fortune  of  the 
day,  as  things  had  now  developed,  undoubtedly  de- 
pended. 

"  'Get  back,  man !  What  are  you  doing  here?' 
shouted  an  excited  aide  as  he  galloped  by  and  saw 
the  long  file  of  restless  mules  and  the  tall,  raw- 
boned,  imperturbable  packers.  You  think  we  all 
want  mule  meat  for  breakfast?' 

"  'We  are  here  'cording  to  orders,'  replied  the 
chief  packer,  'and  I  guess  we'll  remain  here  until 
them  orders  is  changed,  though  two  of  the  boys  has 
been  knocked  out  and  a  whole  mess  of  the  mules.' 

"The  officer  dashed  on  as  though  not  caring 
longer  to  bandy  words  with  a  madman ;  but  the 
packer  continued,  half  to  me  and  half  for  his  per- 
sonal satisfaction,  'I  got  my  orders  from  Lieutenant 
Cabaniss,  the  boss  of  all  the  mule  trains,  and  from 
Lieutenant  Brooks,  son  of  General  Brooks,  you 
know,  and  the  ordnance  officer  of  the  whole  blamed 
outfit,  to  bring  these  cartridge  boxes  right  here,  and 
here  I'll  stick  until  he  tells  me  to  go  away.  He  said, 
"Before  this  mix-up  is  straightened  out,  the  boys 
on  the  firing-line  will  be  wanting  ball  cartridges, 
and  will  be  wanting  'em  bad" ;  and  he's  gone  up 
there  to  tell  'em  where  they  can  get  more  when 
their  belts  is  empty,  and  I'm  going  to  stay  here  if 
all  hell  breaks  loose.' 

"And  this  surmise  was  only  too  true.  Shortly  be- 
fore five  o'clock,  details  of  men  came  rushing  down 
from  nearly  every  regiment  on  the  hill,  in  the 
wildest  excitement,  announcing  that  the  ammuni- 
tion was  nearly  spent.  They  fell  upon  the  mule 
train,  pried  open  the  boxes  with  their  bayonets, 
filled  their  pockets,  their  hats,  their  haversacks,  and 
their  blankets  with  the  precious  cartridges  to  re- 
place the  200  rounds  already  fired.  And  then  they 
rushed  back  to  the  firing-line,  where,  thanks  to  this 
mule  train  and  the  200,000  rounds  it  had  brought 
up  and  kept  at  the  front,  they  were  now  in  a  posi- 
tion to  meet  any  emergency.  So  I  believe,  if  there 
were  any  men  or  set  of  men  who  did  more  than 
their  fellows  to  turn  the  tide  of  battle  and  to  win 
the  day  they  were  the  men  of  this  mule  train  who. 
for  all  I  know,  may  be  among  those  teamsters  and 
packers  who  have  since  been  turned  adrift  in  the 
streets  of  Santiago  to  shift  for  themselves." 
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bright.  He  knew  how  to  use  them  before  he  re- 
ceived them  from  the  Sultan.  He  will  continue  to 
bear  them  when  he  returns  to  his  house  or  his  tent. 
Sobriety,  courage  and  obedience  are  the  laws  of  his 
whole  life.  These  virtues  are  stamped  upon  his 
countenance  with  the  simplicity  of  instinctive  force, 
and  give  to  this  army  an  air  of  repressed  power  and 
of  imposing  dignity.    .    .  . 


A  Btrman  £ m furor  in  PaltMttn*. 

Under  date  of  Constantinople,  October  17,  1898,  ap- 
pears an  article  upon  Emperor  William's  visit  in  the 
Revue  des  Deux  Mondes.  by  Etiennc  Lamy,  from  which 
the  extracts  which  follow  arc  made.  The  first  part  is 
upon  the  Turkish  army: 

...  To  know  the  number  and  date  of  the 
European  influences  that  have  presided  in  turn  over 
the  constitution  of  the  Turkish  army,  it  suffices  to 
observe  the  style  of  the  uniforms  and  their  age. 
That  regiment  of  Lancers  coming  down  the  street, 
strapped  into  blue  vests,  with  red  plastrons,  the 
"'shapska"  on  each  head,  and  wearing  close-fitting 
pantaloons,  is  in  German  style,  and  is  newly 
equipped.  The  regiment  of  Chasseurs  following  it, 
preceded  by  kettledrums  and  fifes,  dressed  all  in 
green,  with  loose  trousers  stuffed  into  the  boots,  a 
large  tunic  with  outside  pockets  and  an  astracan 
toque,  resembles  a  Russian  regiment.  Its  uniforms 
are  faded,  and  show  at  the  seams  those  paler  tints 
which  reveal  the  springtime  of  nature  and  the  au- 
tumn of  the  wardrobe.  Yet  more  rusty  are  those 
Turcos  and  Zouaves,  formerly  borrowed  from  Islam 
by  France,  and  returned  by  France  to  the  Otto- 
mans. Their  ragged  appearance  tells  all  too  plainly 
how  remote  are  the  days  of  Lyria  and  the  Crimea. 
The  only  military  costume  that  has  any  true 
Oriental  originality  belongs  by  the  irony  of  facts  to 
the  most  western  of  the  Ottomans.  The  Albanian 
guard,  composed  of  giants,  would  be  superb  in 
vest,  trousers  and  cap  of  white  wool,  with  black 
braid,  if  European  enterprise,  reaching  even  here, 
had  not  replaced  the  national  foot-gear — a  long 
band  of  skin  enveloping  the  foot  and  rolled  around 
the  leg — by  heavy  shoes  and  low  gaiters  of  yellow 
leather.  Thus  these  wild  men,  who  begin  as  demi- 
gods, terminate  as  Chasseurs  of  the  plain  of  Saint 
Denis.  It  might  be  thought  that  even  America, 
now  become  a  military  power,  sends  models  here; 
a  dust-colored  regiment  passes,  dingy  from  head  to 
foot,  without  a  bright  button  or  a  bit  of  metal  braid, 
cartridges  on  the  breast,  knapsacks  fastened  low. 
To  eyes  accustomed  to  the  usual  uniform,  this  cos- 
tume is  rather  that  of  the  huntsman  than  the  sol- 
dier; but  has  the  soldier  less  need  than  the  hunts- 
man to  march  with  comfort  and  to  conceal  his  pres- 
ence? Curiously  enough,  this  innovation  was 
suggested  by  the  Germans,  and  they  are  possibly 
experimenting  with  the  Turks  for  their  own  benefit. 
Meantime,  they  have  given  the  entire  Ottoman 
army  their  arms,  their  manoeuvre,  their  drill,  their 
step,  and  even  their  boots. 

With  all  these  accoutrements,  and  amid  so  many 
borrowed  fashions,  the  Turk  resembles  only  him- 
self. The  drill  he  has  acquired  from  Berlin  has 
failed  to  deprive  him  of  the  natural  suppleness  of 
his  movements.    Despite  the  heavy  boots  that  dis-       Beautiful,  but  very  simple  and  too  easy!  There 


 JulwltmalV  

For  many  months  I  have  read  only  books  that 
descanted  upon  our  ills  .  .  .  until  by  a  happy  chance 
a  book  has  come  into  my  hands — "Aube  de  Siecle" 
(Dawn  of  a  Century),  by  M.  Jules  des  Botours — 
which  I  have  read  with  feelings  of  surprise  and  re- 
lief. In  this  earnest  and  charming  work,  strong 
and  tender,  full  of  courage  and  grace,  the  author 
disguises  none  of  the  troubles,  none  of  the  dangers 
of  the  present  hour,  and  avoids  alike  a  weak  optim- 
ism and  all  puerile  illusions,  but  does  not  yield  to  a 
sterile  discouragement.  He  is  not  afraid  to  entitle 
his  last  chapter,  "Of  Hope  and  of  Joy,"  and  his 
originality  in  this  day  of  trite  and  unfruitful  pessim- 
ism is  that  he  dares  to  reassert  and  honor  the  claims 
of  hope. 

Let  it  not  be  said  that  the  originality  of  this  effort 
is  slight,  and  the  attempt  superfluous;  that  hope  is 
a  sentiment  requiring  neither  rekindling  nor  foster- 
ing with  us ;  that  man  hopes  from  the  moment  of  his 
birth,  and  that  this  instinct  may  be  dangerous  to 
him  by  preventing  him  from  seeing  things  as  they 
are  and  withholding  him  from  action.  No ;  hope  is 
not  recklessness  or  improvident  indolence,  illusion 
or  presumption. 

The  Church  has  made  hope  one  of  the  three  car- 
dinal virtues.  If  only  a  natural  instinct,  if  it  did  not 
demand  action  and  effort,  and  consequently  self- 
sacrifice,  it  would  not  be  a  virtue. 

Hope  may  be  defined  as  the  enemy  of  pessimism. 
Pessimism,  however  much  derided,  constitutes  the 
sickly  charm  of  nearly  all  modern  literature.  In- 
terpreted by  a  generous  soul  it  may  be  made  a  prin- 
ciple of  virtuous  action;  but  then  it  ceases  to  be 
itself— and  it  is  always  dangerous. 

It  prefers  claims  to  distinction,  and  that  cheaply, 
for  it  is  really  within  the  scope  of  very  common- 
place minds.  It  flatters  intellectual  arrogance  by 
the  high  idea  it  gives  us  of  our  penetration,  as  if  to 
discover  evil  were  more  difficult  than  to  see  good. 
It  flatters  our  indolence  by  representing  the  useless- 
ness  and  vanity  of  all  things.  It  benumbs  the  will 
like  a  sort  of  opium,  at  once  bitter  and  delicious. 

"O  death,  divine  death  to  whom  all  things  return, 

Receive  thy  children  into  thy  starry  breast; 

Release  us  from  time,  number  and  space. 

And  restore  the  repose  that  life  has 


tress  him,  he  retains  the  elasticity  of  his  step — 
quite  superior  to  his  instructors  in  this,  that  they 
transform  their  recruits  into  soldiers  by  the  con- 
tinued constraint  of  the  will  against  nature,  while 
he  is  unconsciously  and  by  nature  a  soldier.  His 
dress  is  often  neglected,  but  his  arms  are  always 


is  a  hypocrisy  of  pessimism.  One  can  "despair"  by 
egotism  and  calculation.  To  complacently  affirm 
the  universality  of  evil  may  be  only  a  pretext  not  to 
view  too  seriously  the  evil  we  ourselves  perpetrate. 
As  it  has  its  dupes,  pessimism  has  also  its  knaves. 
But  if  hope  is  the  enemy  of  pessimism,  it  must 
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not  be  confounded  with  optimism,  which  is  often 
silly,  cowardly  and  heartless.  Optimism  is  the  be- 
lief, often  through  self-interest,  in  the  present  good- 
ness of  the  world,  and  conduces  to  a  comfortable  in- 
difference. Hope  is  the  belief  in  future  goodness, 
and  is  therefore  inseparable  from  the  idea  that  we 
must  work  with  our  little  might  for  its  coming.  It 
is  a  part  of  faith  and  charity ;  it  is  faith  and  charity 
applied  to  what  as  yet  is  not,  faith  and  charity  reach- 
ing out  towards  the  morrow.  It  was  through  hope 
that  our  fathers  wrought  the  Revolution,  that  Co- 
lumbus discovered  the  New  World,  and  Pasteur 
developed  microbiology. 

To  seek  the  motives  for  hope  is  to  seek  those  for 
action.  These  motives  arc  never  lacking,  and  they 
arc  increased  and  strengthened  by  the  effort  to  see 
them,  because  to  see  them  is  an  impulse  towards 
good  which  in  itself  adds  to  the  benevolent  impulses 
tending  to  the  preservation  of  mankind. 

Despite  all  counter-indications  and  even  the  ap- 
parent refutation  of  events  at  this  moment,  there  is 
in  the  world  an  increase  in  love  of  justice  and  pa- 
ternal feeling.  All  literature  is  full  of  it,  and  this  is 
an  indication  that  can  never  be  wholly  misleading. 
Observe  that  I  speak  only  of  an  "increase,"  a  mod- 
est word  that  conveys  but  the  relations  of  the  pres- 
ent with  the  past  that  is  known  to  us. 

"The  conflict  between  classes  is  more  pro- 
nounced than  ever,"  it  is  said.  More  than  ever?  It 
is  rather  that  complaints  are  more  heard  than  for- 
merly. At  least,  no  one  now  can  be  ignorant  of  this 
conflict,  and  no  one,  I  think,  speaks  of  it  lightly. 
There  are  workingmen  of  intelligence  and  critical 
capacity,  there  are  employers  of  good  feeling  and 
intentions.  Much  may  be  expected  from  the  work- 
men's unions  if  they  learn  to  better  limit  their  pre- 
tensions. Much  may  be  hoped  from  voluntary  co- 
operation. It  may  perhaps  abolish  socialism — 
which  appears  at  present  to  mean  involuntary  co- 
operation, or  by  modifying  it  may  become  merged 
in  it.  There  are,  for  instance,  more  sentiments 
common  to  M.  Paul  Deschanel  and  M.  Millerand 
than  they  arc  aware  of,  and  they  are  perhaps  sepa- 
rated by  words  and  by  the  demands  of  their  respect- 
ive positions  rather  than  by  opinions!  .  .  .  They 
may  become  conscious  of  this  some  day !    .    .  . 

"The  conflict  between  races  grows  more  and 
more  cruel."  This  is  true,  and  it  is  not  the  moment 
to  approach  the  subject  with  confidence.  No ;  war 
is  not  dead;  it  has  reasserted  itself  through  those 
frightful  Anglo-Saxons  who  arc  assuredly  the 
scandal  of  humanity.  European  diplomacy  is  pow- 
erless and  the  dream  of  international  arbitration  ap- 
pears seriously  threatened.  And  yet,  even  this 
Europe  that  has  been  unable  to  interfere,  views  war 
with  a  changed  eye.  War  is  considered  a  pure 
abomination,  and  every  effort  should  be  made  to 
control  it  and  to  alleviate  its  effects.  Europe  still 
permits  war  to  be  waged;  but  she  is  plainly 
ashamed  of  it,  and  that  is  something,  until  better 
can  be  attained. 

"The  state  of  France  is  deplorable,  and  we  still 
endure  the  depression  following  defeat."  But  we 
know  our  trouble,  which  has  never  been  the  case 
with  a  people  doomed  to  decay.  Our  colonics  will 
save  us  perhaps,  because  we  know  that  unless  they 
do  save  us,  they  will  be  our  ruin.  From  the  neces- 


sity of  developing  them  may  result  a  fortunate 
modification  of  our  habits  and  whole  system  of  pub- 
lic instruction,  and  a  sort  of  renovation  of  our  na- 
tional temperament.  Moreover,  Tunis  is  in  good 
plight;  New  Caledonia  is  not  badly  off;  the  Mada- 
gascar Railroad  is  about  to  be  built.  On  the  Niger 
we  have  been  as  wise  and  practical  as  the  English 
could  have  been,  as  bold,  and  at  the  same  time  as 
sparing  of  our  strength. 

Men  of  action  are  all  men  of  invincible  hopeful- 
ness. .  .  .  Let  us  mark  the  words  of  Gabriel 
Bonvalot  in  his  address  to  the  Touring  Club : 

.  .  .  "It  is  in  traveling  and  observing  the 
work  of  other  peoples  that  I  have  become  cognizant 
of  our  inferiority  in  certain  respects.  I  do  not  say 
that  we  are  inferior  in  intrinsic  value ;  on  the  con- 
trary, I  claim  that  we  are  their  equals.  We  are  as 
intelligent,  we  give  our  lives  more  freely,  and  we 
suffer  with  equal  fortitude.  It  must  be  owned  that 
we  are  prone  to  sudden  discouragement,  even  to 
fancies,  although  we  need  only  a  man  of  strength  to 
check  us,  and  restore  us  to  ourselves."   .   .  . 

"In  English  India  there  is  about  one  European  to 
550  or  600  natives.  Therefore,  if  it  were  only  a 
question  of  numbers,  Tonquin,  where  the  propor- 
tion between  the  French  and  native  population  is 
about  the  same,  would  be  as  flourishing  as  English 
India.  But  of  the  1,914  Frenchmen,  1,500  were  of- 
ficeholders, 400  persons  were  living  under  protec- 
tion, and  there  were  14  planters.  Of  these  14 
planters  two  years  ago,  six  were  subsidized." 

"I  do  not  therefore  ask  you  to  send  all  your  sons 
to  the  colonies.  It  is  not  the  number  that  is  im- 
portant, but  the  quality  of  the  men.  .  .  Let  the 
propaganda  of  the  Comite  Dupleix  equip  only  one 
good  planter  per  year  in  each  of  the  eighty-six  de- 
partments remaining  to  us.  Let  this  be  done  for 
ten  years,  and  we  will  have  860  planters,  and  the 
work  will  be  accomplished.  Our  colonies  will  have 
all  the  strength  they  need,  and  will  prosper." 

"In  short,  France  has  the  right  to  occupy  one  of 
the  highest  places  under  the  sun.  Have  no  fear,  she 
is  going  to  live.  To  give  her  this  place  it  is  only 
necessary  to  utilize  all  the  forces  now  dormant." 

So  be  it !  Let  us  hope  with  Bonvalot,  and  thus 
be  able  to  act  f 

This  account  of  the  sermon  on  the  Mount  is  dated  the 
Mount  of  Olives,  October  30,  1898: 

In  the  open  air,  on  a  wide  esplanade  before  the 
chapel,  a  large  carpet  is  spread.  At  one  extremity 
of  this  carpet  glitter  two  gilded  chairs,  as  stately  as 
thrones,  under  the  light  shade  of  young  pine  trees. 
The  Emperor  and  Empress  are  seated  on  these 
chairs;  their  suite  is  grouped  behind  them.  Be- 
fore them,  at  the  centre  of  the  carpet,  a  German 
stands  speaking.  This  German  is  the  first  pastor  to 
their  Majesties.  He  is  delivering  a  sermon  to  them. 
His  clear,  simple  tones,  his  natural  and  reserved 
gestures  have,  without  any  attempt  at  eloquence,  an 
accent  of  gravity  and  all  the  force  of  conviction. 
Whether  he  bends  as  subject  or  aspires  as  priest,  he 
understands  the  difficult  task  of  speaking  to  an 
emperor  in  the  name  of  God.  He  reminds  William 
of  his  father,  who  was  also  a  pilgrim  to  Jerusalem. 
He  commends  the  son  for  following  this  example, 
and  thus  doing  homage  to  faith.   He  does  not  doubt 
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that  this  act  of  faith  will  be  useful.   He  asks  heaven 
to  watch  over  the  sovereign  and  inspire  him. 

The  Emperor  listens  bare-headed,  with  an  air  of 
respect  hitherto  lacking  in  him.  At  the  moment 
when  the  sermon  soars  into  prayer,  he  kneels  with 
the  Empress,  their  heads  bow  low  while  the  pastor 
consecrates  each  of  his  prayers  by  more  and  more 
insistent  supplications,  and  even  after  the  hush  that 
follows  the  final  "amen,"  they  continue  bowed  as 
though  listening  to  God  in  the  stillness.  The  Em- 
press, with  hands  joined,  seems  to  believe  and  wor- 
ship in  an  effusion  of  confidence.  The  devotion  of 
William  II.  is  less  simple.  With  one  knee  on  the 
ground,  the  other  supporting  his  left  arm,  his  right 
hand  grasping  the  folds  of  a  large  bournous  which 
veils  with  its  silky  transparency  the  blue  and  silver 
of  his  uniform,  his  head  and  body  bowed,  his  face  as 
motionless  as  his  form,  he  is  a  splendid  statue  of 
prayer,  a  counterpart  of  the  "Pcnseroso.  There  is 
nothing  to  be  criticised,  unless  the  excess  of  perfec- 
tion in  this  arrangement,  the  fall  of  the  draperies 
the  harmony  of  colors,  the  studied  effectiveness  of 
the  attitude,  the  care  to  change  or  disturb  nothing 
when  once  posed.  It  seems  that  William  wishes  to 
cive  the  spectators  and  himself  the  spectacle  of  an 
emperor  in  his  relations  with  God.  That,  thinking 
of  God,  he  is  thinking  also  of  men.  That  he  «  play- 
ing his  part  as  a  representative  personage,  and  that 
in  him  the  artist  and  actor  overwhelm  the  believer. 
Statues  of  Praver  do  not  pray. 

When  the  Emperor  had  risen  a  slow  and 
religious  melody  made  itself  heard.  Issuing  at  first 
from  musical  instruments  it  was  taken  up  by  the  au- 
dience, but  very  softly,  as  if  by  the  voices  accom- 
panying an  orchestra.  In  this  murmur  of  chanted 
words  could  be  plainly  distinguished  the  slender, 
true  notes  of  the  Empress.  With  her  the  whole 
court  chanted  the  Cantrill.  These  men  and  women, 
who  a  little  before,  had  the  air  at  once  consequen- 
tial and  subordinate  always  worn  in  the  presence  of 
princess,  now  showed  in  their  faces  the  ennobling 
effect  of  a  religious  service,  a  confession  of  faith. 
And  this  court,  lifted  above  its  accustomed  adora- 
tion of  onc.man-this  man,  himself,  laying  aside  his 
self-worship,  returning  to  his  Maker  the  homage 
he  usuallv  received,  and  in  the  sight  of  all  bending 
his  knee'before  an  invisible  Master-all  this  was 
imposing.  The  secret  of  greatness  so  vainly  sought 
until  now  was  discovered  to-day  by  William  II.. 
and  the  poetrv  of  this  religious  sacrifice  hovered 
over  him  as  at  the  head  of  his  silent  cortege,  and  in 
the  fading  light,  he  returned  to  Jerusalem. 

 Jnr«al*u  DitaU 

7»«  ***>  AcodtmMat,  

The  French  Academy  has  just  elected  a  succes- 
sor to  M  Henri  Meilhac.  The  contest  over  the  va- 
cant chair  was  unusually  eager,  and  the  struggle  be- 
tween the  two  principal  candidates,  M-Paul  Henrcu 
and  M.  Henri  Lavedan.  very  close.  The  prize  was 
finally  adjudged  to  M.  Lavedan,  through  the  .nflu- 
cnce.'it  is  said,  of  what  is  called  "the  dukes  party. 

Thirtv-nine  vears  old.  a  handsome  fellow  very 
elegant.'  still  liable  for  military  duty,  a  landed  pro- 
prietor, crowned  with  green  palms  at  an  age  of 
which  they  are  not  the  customary  a<»™"t;  ^ 
lavedan  bids  fair  to  be  even  more  in  demand  than 
hertofore.    He  will  make  good  and  witty  orations; 


he  will  work  on  the  Dictionary,  introducing  into  it 
some  of  his  words  if  he  pleases.  He  will  have  only 
the  embarrassment  of  choice  between  invitations  to 
dinner— one  of  the  advantages  (?),  it  appears,  per- 
taining to  the  position.  We  recall  the  '  mot"  of  a 
recently-made  academician,  previously  little  known 
to  society,  who,  on  receiving  the  eighth  dinner  card 
of  the  week,  exclaimed :  "I  did  not  know  that  nour- 
ishment was  included !" 


Jit  Tomb  ofJian  Jacqutl  Amiumv. 

Hippolyte  Buffcnois  writes  as  follows  of  the  tomb  and 
burial  place  of  Rousseau  in  a  recent  number  of  Le  Monde 
Illustrc: 

Last  year  Prince  Constantine  Radziwill,  pro- 
prietor of  the  Chateau  of  Ermenonville,  ordered 
that  the  century-old  stone  tomb  of  Jean  Jacques 
Rousseau,  much  injured  by  time  and  weather, 
should  be  completely  restored. 

Rousseau  passed  his  last  days  at  Ermenonville  as 
the  guest  of  Marquis  Rene  de  Girardin,  and  died 
there  the  second  of  July,  1778,  in  his  sixty-eighth 
year.  In  accordance  with  his  last  wishes,  he  was 
interred  in  the  Isle  of  Poplars,  which  is  situated  at 
one  end  of  the  lake  in  front  of  the  chateau.  His 
mausoleum,  constructed  by  the  order  of  that  lover 
of  arts  and  philosophy,  Rene  de  Girardin,  and  re- 
cently restored  by  his  worthy  successor,  Prince 
Radziwill,  is  the  treasure  and  glory  of  Ermenon- 
ville. Designed  by  Robert,  and  sculptured  by  J.  P. 
Lesucur,  it  has  the  proportions  of  an  antique  altar. 
The  front,  facing  the  south,  is  adorned  with  a  bas- 
relief  representing  a  woman  seated  at  the  foot  of  a 
palm  tree,  the  symbol  of  fecundity.  Her  new-born 
babe  is  at  her  breast.  She  holds  Emile  open  in  one 
hand,  while  she  smilingly  watches  the  gambols  of 
her  older  boys.  There  is  a  fine  figure  of  Gratitude 
depositing  fruits  and  flowers  upon  Nature's  altar. 
A  child  is  setting  fire  to  swaddling  bands  and  me- 
dieval fetters.  There  are  figures  representing 
Music  and  Eloquence,  naked  Truth,  and  Nature  in 
the  guise  of  a  female  suckling  small  children. 
Pilasters  and  rich  carvings  adorn  the  structure  ; 
over  the  front  is  a  civic  crown  with  the  device  of 
Rousseau:  "Vitam  Impcndere  Vero."  Towards  htc 
north  is  this  inscription:  "Here  sleeps  the  man  of 
Nature  and  of  Truth !" 

The  monument  was  formerly  surrounded  by 
Italian  poplars  which  gave  the  island  its  name. 
"Their  straight  and  slender  stems,"  wrote  an  en- 
thusiastic visitor,  "their  tranquil  foliage  seem  to 
fix  meditation  and  solitude  in  this  island."  These 
fine  poplars,  with  stately  stems  and  reposeful  aspect, 
have  suffered  the  common  lot— they  grew  old  and 
are  dead. 

In  front  of  the  island,  on  the  shore  of  the  en- 
chanted lake  and  under  the  shade  of  a  group  of 
trees,  stands  a  rustic  bench  known  as  "Le  Banc  des 
Meres."  To  this  spot,  from  1778  to  about  1830,  the 
period  when  Paris  and  indeed  all  France  proposed 
to  worship  Rousseau,  the  celebrities  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, of  the  Empire,  of  the  Restoration,  thinkers, 
lovers,  the  ambitious,  the  learned,  passionate 
women,  restless  spirits,  minds  eager  for  knowledge, 
justice  and  liberty  were  wont  to  come  and  meditate. 

That  great  disciple  of  Rousseau.  Robespierre. 
Un-.  d  this  Mothers"  P.ench.  and  he  was  often  found 
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there  plunged  in  endless  reverie.  Saint  Just  passed 
sweet  hours  there,  absorbed  in  his  republican  ideal. 
Bonaparte,  while  still  almost  unknown,  came  there 
more  than  once  to  dream  of  his  future  and  indulge 
the  melancholy  of  his  vast  ambition. 

Andre  Chenier,  Bernardin  de  Saint  Pierre, 
Boucher,  Ducis,  Chateaubriand,  Mme.  Roland, 
Mme.  de  Stacl,  later  George  Sand,  Louis  Blanc, 
Lamartinc,  Lammenais,  and  many  others  paused 
and  lingered  at  this  same  spot,  where  a  week  ago  a 
fair  friend  and  I  passed  and  whispered  softly  amid 
the  caress  of  the  breeze,  the  freshness  of  the  trees 
and  the  sweet  silence  of  the  valley. 

Among  the  persons  of  note  who  have  visited  the 
tomb  of  Rousseau  were  two  famous  women  of 
august  rank — a  queen  and  an  empress — Marie 
Antoinette  and  Josephine. 

It  was  the  14th  of  July,  1780,  that  the  Queen  of 
France  was  conducted  to  Ermenonville  by  the 
Count  d'Artois.  She  paused  in  deep  thought  before 
the  great  man's  tomb,  and  her  suite  imitated  her  re- 
ligious silence.  She  dined  at  the  chateau,  where 
the  Count  d'Artois  did  the  honors  by  invitation  of 
the  Marquis  de  Girardin. 

A  painter  enamored  of  the  eighteenth  century 
might  have  found  here  a  theme  for  a  picture — 
Marie  Antoinette  at  the  tomb  of  Jean  Jacques !  The 
daughter  of  the  Caesars  doing  homage  to  the  citi- 
zen of  Geneva!  She  must  have  admired  him  pro- 
foundly, for  this  same  year,  1780,  in  the  month  of 
September,  attired  as  a  young  shepherdess,  she 
played  with  infinite  grace  the  part  of  "Colette"  in 
"Le  Devin  du  Village,"  in  her  theatre  at  Trianon. 
The  fiery  soul  of  Rousseau  must  have  shivered  with 
pleasure ! 

The  Empress  Josephine  was  also  a  disciple  of  the 
writer  of  "La  Nouvelle  Heloise."  Our  best  proof 
of  this  lies  in  certain  charming  verses  which  she 
wrote  after  visiting  the  Isle  of  Poplars.  And  truly 
there  is  no  end  to  the  tributes  in  prose  and  verse  by 
the  most  eminent  personages  in  letters,  arts, 
sciences  and  politics  inspired  by  the  philosophers 
tomb.  And  the  solitary  tomb  on  the  enchanted  isl- 
and, caressed  by  singing  waves  and  gentle  breezes, 
amid  verdue  and  flowers,  was  best  adapted  to  the 
lover  of  nature,  this  enthusiast  who,  with  inimitable 
pen,  had  so  often  pictured  her  harmonies,  graces 
and  charms ! 

But  that  daughter  of  Rousseau,  the  Convention, 
wished  to  show  her  gratitude  to  her  progenitor.  In 
her  ardent  love  and  her  omnipotence,  she  decreed 
that  his  mortal  remains  should  be  transported  from 
Ermenonville  to  the  Pantheon,  and  there  be  placed 
beside  Voltaire  in  the  temple  to  great  men.  This 
transfer  took  place  the  9th  and  10th  of  October,  and 
the  ashes  of  the  two  philosophers  are  still  at  the 
Pantheon. 

During  the  invasion  of  181 5  the  commander-in- 
chief  of  one  of  the  hostile  armies  arrived  at  Plciscs- 
Bellevillc,  unrolled  his  map,  and  finding  himself 
near  Ermenonville,  asked  if  it  were  there  that  Jean 
Jacques  Rousseau  spent  his  last  days.  On  receiv- 
ing an  affirmative  reply  he  said :  "Then,  so  long  as 
there  are  Prussians  in  France,  Ermenonville  shall 
be  exempt  from  all  exactions  of  war."  He  went  to 
the  last  home  of  the  philosopher.  On  approaching 
it  he  uncovered  and  gave  his  troops  orders  to  re- 


spect Ermenonville.  its  inhabitants  and  their  prop- 
erty, an  order  which  was  strictly  observed.  All  the 
German  and  Russian  troops  that  followed,  either 
from  conviction  or  obedience,  showed  the  same  re- 
spect to  the  memory  of  Rousseau.  Officers  and  sol- 
diers who  came  to  visit  the  Isle  of  Poplars  usually 
uncovered  at  a  distance  of  thirty  paces.  These  facts 
which  we  have  found  attested  in  the  National  Li- 
brary, in  documents  of  the  period,  have  an  eloquent 
significance.  Better  than  labored  eulogiums  they 
show  the  powerful  influence  of  Rousseau  upon  his 
time,  not  in  France  only,  but  in  the  world;  they 
show  how  profound  a  furrow  the  author  of  Emile 
had  made  in  men's  souls ;  what  a  luminous  trace  his 
passage  left;  how  seductive  an  influence  accom- 
panied his  works.  We  congratulate  Prince  Con- 
stantine  Radziwill  upon  the  admirable  restoration 
of  the  mausoleum  of  the  Isle  of  Poplars.  We  hope 
that  the  Government  will  erect  to  his  honor  and  that 
of  Voltaire  a  magnificent  mausoleum  in  the  Pan- 
theon. Let  us  not  forget  that  a  people  exhibits  its 
greatness  and  strength  in  doing  honor  to  its  great 
men. 


Vtrnilltt  KtilH  dtt  Dm*  Hondes 

If  it  has  been  truly  said  that  the  secret  of  a  period 
lies  always  in  the  art  that  it  bequeaths  to  us ;  this 
may  be  surely  affirmed  of  Versailles,  where  the 
greatness  of  a  reign,  the  uniform  reach  of  one  will 
are  manifested  in  the  majesty  of  a  work  perfectly 
harmonized,  while  the  decorators'  skill  is  so  ex- 
hibited in  even  the  smallest  details  as  to  compel  ad- 
miration. Versailles,  with  the  infinite  perspective 
of  its  vast  avenues  radiating  from  its  castle  on  a 
hill,  with  its  regular  streets,  its  French  park,  its 
marvels  and  its  memories,  surpasses  all  other  cities 
in  the  type  it  offers  of  an  art  complete  and  uniform 
in  its  expression.  The  century  of  Louis  XIV.,  the 
most  enlightened  of  the  centuries,  is  here  repre- 
sented as  a  whole  with  the  physiognomy  of  man- 
ners and  of  men,  the  personification  of  ideas  and  of 
art.  To  interpret  the  living  image  of  the  great  cen- 
tury, it  is  not  enough  to  look  upon  the  royal  city ; 
it  is  necessary  to  question  it  closely,  to  penetrate 
into  its  confidence.  Then,  all  its  stones  speak  to 
those  who  can  hear  them ;  the  echoes  of  its  halls 
still  repeat  the  voices  of  Louis  XIV.,  of  Bossuet, 
Massillon,  Villars.  Turenne,  Moliere,  Racine. 
Across  the  mirrors  of  the  galleries  still  pass  before 
the  evoking  eye  the  forms  of  the  Maria  Theresas, 
the  La  Vallieres ;  of  Montespan,  Maintenon,  the 
Duchess  of  Burgundy,  Marie  Leszinska,  Pompa- 
dour, Du  Barry,  of  the  martyred  Queen.  It  was 
Versailles  that  gave  the  impulse  to  fashion  and  art, 
and  long  controlled  the  taste  of  Europe.  To  Ver- 
sailles came  the  artists  impelled  by  the  instinct  of 
the  beautiful  to  obey  a  uniform  discipline  whether 
that  of  Le  Brun,  Mignard  or  Le  N'otre.  striving, 
without  regard  to  personal  fame,  for  a  result  im- 
pregnable on  the  score  of  good  taste.  Nothing, 
moreover,  was  left  to  chance  by  those  in  charge;  all 
was  the  work  of  an  admirable  organization ;  and  the 
cost  of  Versailles,  as  attested  by  the  official  figures 
carefully  preserved,  fell  far  below  the  fabulous  sums 
attributed  to  it  in  the  attempt  to  prove  that  our  sub- 
sequent financial  disasters  were  due  to  the  outlay 
upon  this  masterpiece. 
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The  Sathr  of  (At  Sail  THomas  Flaming  Oaf  8o*ft  »/  Sta  and  Sail 

I  sing  the  Sailor  of  the  Sail,  breed  of  the  oaken  heart, 
Who  drew  the  world  together  and  spread  our  race  apart, 

Whose  conquests  are  the  measure  of  thrice  the  ocean's 
girth. 

Whose  trophies  arc  the  nations  that  necklace  half  the 
earth. 

Lord  of  the  Bunt  and  Gasket,  and  Master  of  the  Yard, 
To  whom  no  land  was  distant,  to  whom  no  sea  was  barred; 

Who  battled  with  the  current;  who  conquered  with  the 
wind; 

Who  shaped  the  course  before  him  by  the  wake  he  threw 
behind; 

Who  burned  in  twenty  climates;  who  froze  in  twenty  seas; 
Who  crept  the  shore  of  Labrador  and  flash'd  the  Carib- 
bces; 

Who  followed  Drake;  who  fought  with  Blake,  who  broke 

the  bar  of  Spain. 
And  who  gave  to  timid  traffic  the  freedom -of  the  main; 

•  *•••••*«• 

To  whom  all  things  were  barter— slaves,  spices,  gold  and 
gum; 

Who  gave  his  life  for  glory;  who  sold  his  soul  for  rum— 

I  sing  him,  and  I  see  him  as  only  those  can  see 
Who  stake  their  lives  to  fathom  that  solveless  mystery ; 

Who  on  the  space  of  waters  have  fought  the  killing  gale, 
Have  heard  the  crying  of  the  spar,  the  moaning  of  the  sail ; 

Who  never  see  the  ocean  but  that  they  feel  its  hand 
Clutch  like  a  siren  at  the  heart  to  drag  it  from  the  land. 

I  see  him  in  the  running,  when  seas  would  overwhelm. 
Lay  breathing  hard  along  the  yard  and  sweating  at  the 
helm. 

•  »•••»•«•» 

I  see  him  drunk  and  fighting  roll  through  some  seaboard 
town, 

When  those  who  own  and  rob  him  take  to  the  street  and 
frown. 

O  Sovereign  of  the  Boundless!  O  Bondsman  of  the  Wave! 
Who  made  the  world  dependent,  yet  lived  and  died  a  slave. 

In  Britain's  vast  Valhalla,  where  sleep  her  worst  and 

best- 
Where  is  the  grave  she  made  you— your  first  and  final  rest? 

Beneath  no  stone  or  trophy,  beneath  no  minster  tower, 
Lie  those  who  gave  her  Empire,  who  stretched  her  arm  to 
power. 

Below  these  markless  pathways  where  commerce  shapes 
the  trail. 

Unsung,  unrung,  forgotten,  sleeps  the  Sailor  of  the  Sail. 

A  Ballad  of  Manila  Baa  ft  0.  D.  Rabartt  Harptr,  Maaatin* 

Your  threats  how  vain,  Corregidor; 
Your  rampircd  batteries,  feared  no  more; 
Your  frowning  guard  at  Manila  gate, — 
When  our  Captain  went  before! 

Lights  out.    Into  the  unknown  gloom 
From  the  windy,  glimmering,  wide,  sea- room, 
Challenging  fate  in  that  dark  strait 
We  dared  the  hidden  doom. 


But  the  death  in  the  deep  awoke  not  then; 
Mine  and  torpedo  they  spoke  not  then; 
From  the  heights  that  loomed  on  our  passing  line 
The  thunder  broke  not  then. 

Safe  through  the  perilous  dark  wc  sped, 
Quiet  each  ship  as  the  quiet  dead, 
Till  the  guns  of  El  Fraile  roared— too  late, 
And  the  steel  prows  forged  ahead. 

Mute  each  ship  as  the  mute-mouth  grave, 
A  ghost  leviathan  cleaving  the  wave; 
But  deep  in  its  heart  the  great  fires  throb, 
The  travailing  engines  rave, 

The  ponderous  pistons  urge  like  fate. 
The  red-throat  furnaces  roar  elate, 
And  the  sweating  stokers  stagger  and  swoon 
In  the  heat  more  fierce  than  hate. 

So  through  the  dark  we  stole  our  way 
Past  the  grim  warders  and  into  the  bay, 
Past  Kalibuyo,  and  past  Salinas, — 
And  came  at  the  break  of  day 

Where  strong  Cavite  stood  to  oppose.— 
Where,  from  a  sheen  of  silver  and  rose, 
A  thronging  of  masts,  a  soaring  of  towers. 
The  beautiful  city  arose. 

How  fine  and  fair!    But  the  shining  air 
With  a  thousand  shattering  thunders  there 
Flapped  and  reeled.    For  the  fighting  foe— 
We  had  caught  him  in  his  lair. 

Surprised,  unready,  his  proud  ships  lay 
Idly  at  anchor  in  Bakor  Bay;— 
Unready,  surprised,  but  proudly  bold. 
Which  was  ever  the  Spaniard's  way. 

Then  soon  on  his  pride  the  dread  doom  fell. 
Red  doom.— for  the  ruin  of  shot  and  shell 
Lit  every  vomiting,  bursting  hulk 

With  a  crimson  reek  of  hell. 

But  to  the  brave  though  beaten,  hail  I 
All  hail  to  them  that  dare  and  fail! 
To  the  dauntless  boat  that  charged  our  fleet 
And  sank  in  the  iron  hail! 

Manila  Bay!    Manila  Bay! 
How  proud  the  song  on  our  lips  to-day! 
A  brave  old  song  of  the  true  and  strong 
And  the  will  that  has  its  way; 

Of  the  blood  that  told  in  the  days  of  Drake 
When  the  fight  was  good  for  the  fighting  sake) 
For  the  blood  that  fathered  Farragut 

Is  the  blood  that  fathered  Blake; 

And  the  pride  of  the  blood  will  not  be  undone 
While  war's  in  the  world  and  a  fight  to  be  won. 
For  the  master  now,  as  the  master  of  old, 
Is  "the  man  behind  the  gun." 

The  dominant  blood  that  daunts  the  foe. 
That  laughs  at  odds,  and  leaps  to  the  blow,— 
It  is  Dewey's  glory  to-day.  as  Xclson's 
A  hundred  years  ago! 
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//  I  Had  Boom  a  Kaf  Pall  Mull  Bcuttf 

If  I  had  been  a  rose 
And  not  a  woman,  would  your  feet  have  stayed 
A  moment  in  their  passing,  and  in  shade 
That  meeting  boughs  of  lime  and  lilac  made, 
Would  you  have  stood  and  softly  touched  my  flower, 
Making  me  redder,  and  breathed  in  my  dower 
Of  sweetness?   Would  you  gather  me,  I  wonder? 
Oh  pass  without  a  word,  and  leave  me  under 
My  shading  leaves  to  watch  my  bloom  grow  dry? 
Ah!  would  you  be  unkind,  and  pass  me  by 

If  I  had  been  a  rose? 

If  I  had  been  a  rose 
You  had  been  kinder  than  to  leave  me  there, 
Spilling  my  sweetness  out,  half  in  despair, 
And  half  because  remembering  is  so  rare. 
'Tis  easy  withering  roses,  even  in  June! 
Too  rough  a  wind  touch,  or  too  bright  a  noon. 
The  red  leaves  drop  and  show  the  gold  heart  under, 
Past  dream  or  daring,  past  desire  and  wonder. 
Ah!  yet  be  gentle  though  no  rose  am  I! 
My  tears  are  in  my  heart — my  tears  were  dry 

If  I  had  been  a  rose. 

Aatomo  at  m  BrUf  C.  r.  */<*  from  Dm,*  to  Dot** 

Brown  dropping  of  leaves, 
Soft  rush  of  the  wind, 
Slow  searing  of  sheaves 

On  the  hill; 
Green  plunging  of  frogs, 
Cool  lisp  of  the  brook, 
Far  barking  of  dogs 

At  the  mill; 
Hot  hanging  of  clouds, 
High  poise  of  the  hawk, 
Flush  laughter  of  crowds 

From  the  Ridge, 
Nut-falling,  quail-calling, 
Wheel-rumbling,  bee-mumbling— 
Oh  sadness,  gladness,  madness, 
Of  an  autumn  day  at  the  bridge! 

To  V>,  Comix*  Wnt  C.  £.  A.  Wlntlem  M,w  toaHmd  Magailna 

Dear  stream,  I  know  thy  every  mood  as  well 

As  Love  the  changes  in  his  mistress's  eyes, — 
From  early  morn,  when  still  the  shadows  dwell, 

And  wreathing  mists  from  off  thy  bosom  rise, 
While  glens  and  dales  are  wrapped  in  virgin  sleep, 
On  moss  and  fern  the  night's  cool  dews  lie  deep, 
And  morning's  kiss  caresses  crag  and  steep. 

For  noon's  still  hour  a  cool  retreat  I  know. 
And  oft  thro'  shading  boughs  my  course  have  steered, 

To  lie  beyond  the  current's  rippling  flow, 
Where  vines  hang  down  and  sedges  tall  arc  reared. 

While  only  here  and  there  a  single  gleam 

Of  light  breaks  through,  to  dance  upon  the  stream, 

A  shadowing  of  Nature's  happy  dream. 

At  sunset  I  have  sought  a  place  where  slow 
The  flood  rolls  northward  with  a  broad  expanse. 

And  over  meadows  wide  the  sun  hangs  low. 
To  cast  soft  shadows  where  the  midges  dance; 

And  see  the  bittern  wing  his  clumsy  way 

Toward  old  tall  pine  that  holds  unbroken  sway 

Above  the  wood  of  maples  autumn-gay. 

And  I  have  loved,  where  drooping  willows  bend 
And  hemlocks  tall  are  mirrored  in  the  stream, 

To  float  between  two  worlds,  which  have  no  end — 
And  no  beginning:  both  enchanted  seem; 

While  'neath  the  arched  stone  bridge  which  lies  below, 

The  evening  star,  with  steady  silver  glow, 

Swims  on  the  surface  of  the  current  slow. 

•Cumb.  Pres.  Publishing  House,  Nashville,  Tenn. 


To-day,  fair  river,  I  am  far  away 

From  thy  cool  reaches,  in  a  barren  land; 
Yet  still  I  see  thy  slender  birches  sway, 

Hear  still  thy  placid  murmur  close  at  hand,— 
And  in  my  soul  thy  peace  and  calm  abide. 
As  when  I  wandered  by  thy  tranquil  tide. 
Or  idly  drifted  where  thy  lilies  ride. 

Tkt  lot*  at  Sotttt  Artkor  J.  Borflek  Jott  JloaUt* 

The  glaring  sun  has  sought  the  mists  that  hover  in  the 
west; 

The  wanton  wind  has  tired  of  play  and  gently  sunk  to  rest; 
The  lake  lies  placid  'mid  the  fields  and  rugged,  tree-dad 
hills, 

Fed  by  the  river  of  the  plain  and  singing  mountain  rills. 

Belated  swallows  gaily  skim  its  waters  dear  and  bright; 
And  far  across  its  calm  expanse  the  golden,  glancing 
light— 

The  parting  kiss  of  the  warm  sun— spreads  glory  on  the 
scene, 

And  tints  with  gold  the  verdant  tinge  cast  by  the  forest 
green. 

The  sun  slips  gently  out  of  sight  adown  the  western  sky, 
And  darker  grow  the  shadows  that  upon  the  waters  lie; 
The  swallows  seek  their  forest  homes  and  chirp  themselves 
to  rest; 

And  birds  of  night  come  forth  to  sport  above  the  lake's 
calm  breast 

The  gold  fades  from  the  sunset  sky;  the  bright  stars  gleam 
and  glow, 

And  view  their  sparkling,  mirrored  forms  within  the  lake 
below; 

A  passing  breeze  the  calm  lake  stirs,  with  tender  touch 
and  light; 

And  rippling  echoes  seem  to  breathe  the  world  a  fond 
good-night, 

tinting  Aftor  About*.  Ulla  0.  Porry  Imorottlonti 

Can  I  indeed  be  I,  and  you  be  you, 

Happy  yet  parted?   This  far  stranger  seems 

Than  all  the  wild  imagingi  of  dreams; 

And  yet  your  face  that  once  so  well  I  knew 

Smiles  through  the  whirling  darkness — yes  'tis  true! 

The  past  is  past — and  memory  without  pain 

Wakes  as  I  feel  my  hand  in  yours  again, 

And  pictures  in  my  mind  our  last  adieu. 

With  trembling  voice,  cold  hand,  and  paling  cheek. 

You  said  good-bye  at  sunset — and  alone 

Went  stumbling  down  the  hill  to  meet  the  night; 

And  I — I  watched  the  ever-fading  light 

And  felt  my  heart  slow  turning  into  stone 

And  waved  the  last  farewell  I  could  not  speak. 

ThofloUo  Walt  ThtoOort  KoDtrtt   ThaCrlttrtom 

I. 

North-hills  and  hearthstones  wait  for  him, 
And  partridge  drum  in  the  covers  dim: 
The  white  frost  knows  why  the  ferns  are  dead, 
And  the  maples  burn  with  their  kingly  red: 
And  low  call  the  spruces. 
The  old  farm — garden  and  stack- 
Waits  for  his  coming- 
Dreams  of  him  riding  back. 

II. 

South-hills  and  palm-trees  know  of  him; 
The  land-crabs  move  in  the  thicket  dim: 
The  sunlight  reds  in  the  silent  place 
And  one  ray  touches  his  heedless  face: 
But  low  call  the  pastures. 
The  old  house — parlor  and  hall — 
Waits  for  his  coming: 
But  he— he  stirs  not  at  all. 


•The  Peter  Paul  Book  Co.   tCopdand  &  Day. 
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Harlan  Pag*  Half)),  "OM     The  following   sketch    IS  COn- 

Bh*tk"  tributed  to  Current  Literature 

by  one  who  knew  "Old  Sleuth,"  the  writer  of  the 
famous  "Dime  Novel"  series,  well,  and  vouches  for 
the  accuracy  of  the  facts  concerning  his  life  and 
work  given  below : 

The  late  Harlan  Page  Halsey,  author  and  finan- 
cier, who  died  suddenly  a  few  weeks  ago,  was  said 
to  be  "one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  of  his 
times."  He  lived  literally  a  dual  life,  being  known 
to  the  people  of  Brooklyn,  where  he  resided,  as  an 
alert  business  man  and  a  financier  of  undoubted 
ability,  while  to  the  world  at  large  he  was  known 
as  "Old  Sleuth." 

He  began  his  literary  career  at  an  early  age,  his 
first  novel,  Anne  Wallace,  or  the  Exile  of  Penang, 
being  written  when  he  was  only  eighteen.  His 
nom-de-plume  of  Old  Sleuth  was  acquired  more 
through  accident  than  design,  his  first  detective 
story,  which  was  written  at  the  solicitation  of  a 
friend,  containing  a  most  eccentric  character,  a  de- 
tective named  Old  Sleuth.  Mr.  Halsey's  venture 
in  this  new  field  met  with  a  phenomenal  success, 
for  he  was  the  creator  of  a  character  as  unique  in 
its  way  as  Pecksniff  or  Uriah  Heep,  Becky  Sharpe 
or  Don  Juan,  the  name"  Old  Sleuth"  being  known 
as  a  synonym  for  a  clever  detective  wherever  the 
English  language  is  spoken.  Ultimately  the 
author's  identity  was  merged  in  one  of  his  own  crea- 
tions, few  people  being  aware  that  the  strongly- 
built  man  of  medium  stature,  with  a  strong,  refined 
face,  conventional  dress  and  business-like  manner 
was  the  celebrated  writer  of  detective  stories.  Mr. 
Halsey  had  many  imitators,  but  none  equaled  him. 
He  was  considered  probably  one  of  the  most  prolific 
writers  of  his  day,  as  it  has  been  estimated  that  he 
wrote  not  less  than  six  hundred  books  of  ad- 
venture. 

Undoubtedly  many  people  who  have  failed  to 
read  Mr.  Halsey's  famous  detective  stories  have 
labored  under  the  impression  that  they  were  of  a 
low  order  of  literature,  and  lacked  moral  purity. 
But  it  is  claimed,  and  justly  so,  that  in  the  author's 
works  "there  is  no  word,  or  suggestion,  in  either 
plot  or  theme,  that  could  bring  a  blush  to  a  pure 
woman's  face,"  for,  although  dealing  with  the  lower 
ttrata  of  society,  his  books  are  singularly  free  from 
anything  that  is  improper  or  immoral. 

Mr.  Halsey  maintained  that  his  stories  were  re- 
plete with  moral  lessons,  but  while  defending  the 
moral  character  of  his  works  he  made  no  claim  to 
literary  merit  in  his  Old  Sleuth  books.  They  were 
too  abundantly  conceived  and  too  rapidly  executed 
for  literary  merit.  He  had  no  real  taste  for  this 
kind  of  story,  and  would  have  preferred  to  have 
written  on  higher  lines,  but  the  fascination  of  mak- 
ing money  easily  and  rapidly  caused  him  to  sacrifice 
the  exalted  ambitions  of  his  youth,  and  kept  him 
writing  his  famous  stories  at  the  rate  of  twenty  to 
forty  pages  of  manuscript  three  hundred  out  of  the 
three  hundred  and  thirteen  working  days  of  the 
year.  His  stories  are  written  with  an  ingenuity  and 
a  realism  that  baffle  the  copyist  ;  his  style  is  open, 
never  lingering  upon  description,  and  is  peculiar  for 


an  abundance  of  incident  and  dialogue,  which  of 
itself  carries  the  stories.  We  will  quote  Mr.  Halsey's 
own  words  in  an  interview  with  a  reporter  a  few 
years  ago :  "The  reason  the  cheap  novel  is  success- 
ful is  because  it  is  essentially  true  to  life.  It  keeps 
down  to  the  level  of  the  masses,  and  while  there  are 
seeming  exaggerations  they  are  never  really  so.  The 
public  knows  what  it  wants,  and  always  selects  to 
suit  its  palate.  An  absurdity  would  soon  be  noted 
and  laughed  at,  and  hence  our  characters  are  con- 
sistent— you  will  find  no  reformed  villains  among 
my  works.  The  hero  always  triumphs,  and  always 
saves  the  heroine.  The  good  are  always  rewarded 
and  the  wicked  punished.  It  is  the  poetry  of  jus- 
tice, and  is  as  it  should  be.  There  is  compensation 
in  all  things,  and  in  this  the  moral  precept  is  dis- 
tinctly brought  out.  I  will  venture  to  say  that  out 
of  the  mass  of  matter  I  have  turned  out,  a  thick 
volume  of  'moral  'suasion'  might  be  extracted." 

But  Mr.  Halsey  was  also  the  author  of  several 
books  of  a  higher  order  of  literature  than  his  de- 
tective stories.  His  Tales  of  a  Gilded  Palace;  or, 
The  Confessions  of  an  Imp,  a  temperance  story,  is  a 
wonderful  and  incisive  narrative  depicting  the  un- 
masking of  the  Demon  Drink.  The  New  Republic, 
a  Dramatic  Narrative  of  the  Present  Hour,  is  a  po- 
litical novel  bearing  upon  the  stiver  craze.  He  also 
wrote  several  novelettes,  among  them  being  The 
Weird  Courtship ;  or,  My  Aggravating  Wife,  an  un- 
pretentious little  love  tale,  with  a  plot  strongly 
founded  and  skillfully  worked  out;  its  diction  and 
style,  said  to  be  so  clear  and  simple,  that  it  was 
likened  to  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  or  one  of  Tom 
Moore's  poems,  at  least  so  far  as  prose  can  resemble 
poetry.  A  Lady  Bachelor  is  a  society  novel  written 
with  a  realism,  an  ease  and  finish,  and  with  a  cer- 
tain crisp  satire  that  revealed  the  author's  rareability 
as  a  writer  of  fiction.  These  books  were  published 
anonymously,  and  showed  no  trace  of  the  magic 
pen  of  "Old  Sleuth."  During  the  last  years  of  Mr. 
Halsey's  life  he  had  in  contemplation  a  novel  to  be 
called  The  Colonial  Daughter.  It  was  to  be  some- 
what on  the  order  of  a  religious  novel,  and  from 
the  unfinished  manuscript  (as  it  was  only  about  one- 
third  completed),  it  gave  promise  of  proving  a  work 
well  calculated  to  invite  universal  criticism,  and  no 
doubt  would  have  added  new  lustre  to  the  fame  of 
American  authorship. 

As  for  the  other  side  of  Mr.  Halsey's  career  it  is 
a  singular  fact  that  this  man  who  had  a  remarkable 
faculty  for  rolling  out  thrilling  romances  by  the 
ream,  was  also  gifted  with  no  ordinary  ability  in 
financial  matters,  being  one  of  the  principal  organi- 
zers of  The  Kings  County  Trust  Company,  and  The 
Hamilton  Trust  Company,  and  other  corporations. 
He  was  also  active  in  civic  matters,  particularly  in 
advancing  public  education.  In  1885  he  was  ap- 
pointed a  member  of  the  Board  of  Education  by 
Mayor  Low,  where  he  served  nine  years,  being  es- 
teemed one  of  its  most  active  and  zealous  members 
in  all  matters  pertaining  to  educational  interests. 

Mr.  Halsey  was  a  member  of  the  Society  of  the 
Colonial  Wars,  and  of  the  Sons  of  the  Revolution. 
His  elegibility  to  these  patriotic  societies  consisted 
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in  a  decidedly  historic  pedigree.   He  was  seventh 
in  descent  from  Thomas  Halsey,  who  came  to  this 
country  from  England  in  1635,  where  he  became 
one  of  the  original  patentees  of  Southampton,  L.  I. 
The  Halsey  family  is  one  of  the  oldest  of  Brook- 
lyn's colonial  families,  and  is  descended  from  a  long 
and  honorable  line  of  ancestors,  records  of  whom 
are  extant,  covering  a  period  of  708  years  in  this 
country  and  England.   Great  Gaddesden,  where 
Thomas  Halsey  was  born,  is  a  fine  old  mansion,  sur- 
rounded by  a  domain  of  over  three  thousand  acres, 
and  was  bestowed  upon  one  of  his  ancestors  by 
Henry  VIII.,  1545.  The  present  owner  of  the  es- 
tate is  Thomas  Frederick  Halsey,  M.  P.  Mr.  Hal- 
sey was  a  lineal  descendant  of  the  famous  Governor 
Robert  Treat,  commander-in-chief  of  the  colonial 
forces  at  the  Great  Swamp  fight,  afterward  second 
colonial  governor  of  Connecticut.  Also  of  the  Rev. 
Francis  Higginson,  the  first  Puritan  clergyman 
who  came  to  this  country  in  1629 ;  Governor  John 
Ogden,  founder  of  Elizabeth  and  Newark;  Lam- 
bert Van  Valkenburgh,  settler  at  Rensselaerwick, 
1642;  Judge  Edmund  Tapp,   Captain  Samuel 
Swayne,  Ensign  Thomas  Chatfield,  Henry  Ludlow, 
and  others. 


Charlotte  Perkins  Stetson,  the 

Mar/on*  .  author  Qf  Thc  Wojf  ja  at  the 

Door,  in  the  January  number  of  Current  Literature, 
and  whose  poems  have  been  reproduced  so  often 
in  the  pages  of  the  magazine,  is  the  newest  of  new 
women.  Is  she  a  new  woman,  or,  like  any  genuine 
specimen  of  what  we  call  "new,"  simply  the  natural 
fruitage  of  strong  generations  of  protesters,  each  in 
its  time  doing  notable  work?  For  both  strains  of 
the  blood  in  her  veins  mean  fighting  blood— with 
sword  when  need  comes,  with  tongue  till  other 
weapons  prove  the  ones  for  the  hour.  The  great- 
granddaughter  of  old  Lyman  Beecher,  the  grand- 
niece  of  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe  and  of  Henry 
Ward  Beecher,  she  is  also  by  birth  a  New  England 
Perkins,  all  born  fighters  and  talkers  to  a  purpose 
from  Protectorate  days  in  Old  England  to  Colonial 
battles  in  the  New.  It  is  from  these  mingled  traits, 
each  one  distinctive,  that  has  come  this  new  woman. 

Born  in  i860  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  she  is  still 
young,  and  life  is  in  every  line  of  the  eager,  restless 
figure.  Slender,  dark,  alert,  straight  as  a  pine-tree, 
her  rarely  beautiful  head,  with  its  crown  of  darkest 
hair,  would  mean  at  any  point  an  instant  interest,  a 
conviction  that  while  the  erratic  might,  yea  would, 
happen,  unselfish  zeal  for  the  right,  unceasing  battle 
with  wrong,  would  be  the  overmastering  facts  of  the 
life. 

She  was  early  a  Socialist,  but  did  not  become  a 
distinct  and  acknowledged  power  in  this  field  till 
about  1892.  In  the  meantime,  the  poem  by  which 
she  is  best  known,  Similar  Cases,  a  biological  satire, 
was  published  in  The  Nationalist  in  1890,  becoming 
at  once,  as  it  remains,  a  weapon  for  the  hand  of 
every  reformer,  and  compelling  smiles  from  even 
the  deepest-dyed  conservative.  At  the  same  period 
she  made  her  first  appearance  in  public  before  the 
Nationalist  Club  in  Pasadena,  Cal.,  where  she  had 
gone  in  1888.  Antagonized  at  every  turn,  listened 
to  because  her  wit  compelled,  derided  because  her 
fiery  protests  counted  simply  as  the  word  of  a 


"crank,"  she  passed  on  presently  to  Oakland,  and 
later  San  Francisco. 

In  Oakland  in  1892  the  Trades  and  Labor  Union 
of  Alameda  County  awarded  her  a  gold  medal  for 
a  brilliant  essay,  brought  out  in  pamphlet  form,  on 
The  Labor  Movement,  and  in  1893  a  thin,  paper- 
covered  litde  edition  of  her  poems  was  printed, 
eyed  askance  by  San  Francisco,  that  singular  city 
which  has  seldom  honored  any  of  its  prophets  till 
returned  to  them  with  the  decoration  of  other  coun- 
tries. A  second  edition  appeared  in  1895 ;  an  Eng- 
lish one  from  T.  Fisher  Unwin.  in  1896,  in  which 
year  she  went  abroad,  to  be  speedily  made  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Fabian  Society,  no  mean  honor  in  these 
days.  With  this,  to  her  great  dehght,  came  the  op- 
portunity to  preach  Socialism  from  the  tail  of  a 
Socialist  van,  making  its  propaganding  way 
through  one  county  and  another. 

Mrs.  Stetson  is  at  present  stopping  in  Chicago; 
but  is  expecting  soon  to  g6  south,  visiting  St. 
Louis  on  the  way.  During  the  rest  of  the  winter 
she  will  study,  so  she  says,  the  people,  condition  and 
geography  of  the  South. 

She  will  be  received  gladly  wherever  she  goes, 
for  she  is  a  good  comrade  for  ydung  or  for  old,  f6r 
all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men.  She  is  the  owner 
of  what  New  Englandcrs  know  as  "faculty."  The 
work  of  her  hands  is  faultless.  She  can  cook  to  a 
turn.  She  can  design  and  fit  and  sew.  She  can 
even,  if  demand  arise,  "clean  house,"  and  is  as  fertile 
in  resources  in  an  emergency  as  the  mother  in  Swiss 
Family  Robinson.  She  has  keen  artistic  sense,  and 
draws  and  colors  with  marked  ability.  As  story- 
teller, in  private  theatricals,  in  her  dealings  with 
children,  her  delightful  humor  and  quick  sympathy 
are  always  uppermost. 

Some  of  her  brilliant  epigrams  sting  and  some  are 
like  a  lash.  She  says  a  society  which  is  based  on' 
idleness  is  in  a  state  of  decay.  "It  is  not  sufficient 
to  tell  the  truth,"  she  says,  "but  to  so  tell  it  that  one 
will  be  perfectly  apprehended."  As  a  sort  of  gen- 
eral epitome  of  her  views  she  says:  "Go  through 
life  like  an  earth-worm,  devouring  it  as  you  work 
through  it.  Don't  duck  and  dodge  and  try  to 
avoid  it." 

At  every  turn  she  has  studied  life,  from  her 
months  in  a  Social  Settlement  in  Chicago  to  much 
work  with  and  before  manifold  clubs.  Declining 
absolutely  to  alter  her  methods  or  blink  one  of  the 
scientific  facts  she  dovetails  into  poem  or  story,  in- 
different as  to  the  squirming  of  the  modern  critic, 
she  seems  at  last  to  have  found  her  own  public.  Her 
versatility  is  something  remarkable.  That  strange 
study  of  physical  environment,  for  instance,  The 
Yellow  Wall-paper,  deservedly  ranks  as  one  of  the 
most  powerful  of  American  short  stories.  A  revised 
and  enlarged  edition  of  her  poems,  In  This  Our 
World,  and  a  study  of  the  economic  relation  be- 
tween men  and  women  as  a  factor  in  social  progress, 
called  Women  and  Economics,  have  been  recently 
brought  out  and  have  been  met  with  instant  appre- 
ciation by  men  and  women  of  almost  every  class. 

Mr.  Howells,  writing  in  Harper's  Weekly,  has 
called  Mrs.  Stetson's  verse  thc  best  civic  satire 
which  America  has  produced  since  The  Biglow 
Papers.  Certainly  the  vigor,  the  "verve,"  the  deep 
moral  earnestness,  and  the  delightful  humor  and  ex- 
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traordinary  talent  for  satire  which  she  displays  in 
these  poems  have  hardly  been  surpassed.  The  vol- 
ume is  divided  into  three  parts.  The  first,  entitled 
The  World,  ranges  in  subject  from  Similar  Cases 
and  An  Obstacle  (to  name  only  two  of  those  satir- 
ical pieces  by  which  Mrs.  Stetson  has  hitherto  been 
best  known),  to  lyrics  of  nature  remarkable  for 
their  tender  sympathy  and  loving  observation.  The 
subject  of  the  second  section  is  Woman,  with  its 
opening  verses : 

She  walketh  veiled  and  sleeping. 
For  she  knowetb  not  her  power; 
She  obeyeth  but  the  pleading 
Of  her  heart,  and  the  high  leading 
Of  her  soul,  unto  this  hour. 

As  for  Women  and  Economics,  in  writing  this 
book  it  has  been  Mrs.  Stetson's  purpose  to  point 
out,  explain,  and  justify  the  changes  now  going  on 
in  the  relations  of  women  to  society.  The  subject 
is  one  which  must  inevitably  come  home  to  every 
household  in  the  country.  No  woman,  whatever 
her  position  or  the  conditions  surrounding  her,  can 
read  the  book  and  not  feel  that  the  whole  argument 
applies  to  herself  and  her  concerns  almost  like  a 
personal  appeal. 

In  brief,  the  position  taken  is  that  women  have 
for  centuries  been  economically  dependent  on  men ; 
that  as  a  result  women  have  been  tending  to  be- 
come more  and  more  feminine  and  less  and  less 
normal  human  beings.  Even  this  bald  statement  of 
Mrs.  Stetson's  thesis  will  serve  to  show  the  scope 
and  importance  of  her  book.  The  argument  is  ex- 
tended to  every  branch  of  social  activity  with  re- 
markable originality.  It  may  safely  be  said  that 
hardly  any  volume  of  recent  years  has  treated  a  con- 
fused subject  with  so  much  real  intelligence  and  in 
an  attitude  so  singularly  fair  and  high-minded. 

It  has  been  no  part  of  Mrs.  Stetson's  purpose  to 
write  a  dull  book.  On  the  contrary,  one  of  the  sur- 
prising qualities  of  Women  and  Economics  is  its 
readableness  throughout— the  really  absorbing  in- 
terest of  its  argument  even  to  the  least  scientific 
reader.  It  is  a  book  hard  to  lay  down.  One  hardly 
knows  which  to  admire  the  more — its  clearness, 
earnestness,  and  courage,  or  the  keen  wit  and 
shrewd  satire  which  keep  its  pages  fresh  and  spark- 
ling to  the  end. 

Whether  one  finally  agrees  with  Mrs.  Stetson's 
position  or  not,  Women  and  Economics  is  dis- 
tinctly a  book  one  canot  afford  to  miss.  It  is  worth 
reading  if  only  for  its  high  ideals  of  a  finer  mar- 
riage, a  family  better  nourished  and  better  bred,  a 
fuller  life  and  opportunity  for  childhood,  and  a  more 
complete  and  better  rounded  womanhood  in  the 
home  as  well  as  in  society. 

Of  one  constituency  at  least  of  readers  and  fol- 
lowers she  is  forever  certain — the  working-man,  the 
working-woman — and  one  may  give  the  words  of 
one  of  the  best-known  labor  leaders  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  as  token  of  what  she  stands  for  to  them : 

"Who  can  number  the  able  men  and  women 
whom  she  has  influenced?  Who  can  weigh  the 
power  of  her  satire,  the  force  of  her  logic,  the  power 
of  her  individuality?  I  will  tell  you  who  can  so 
weigh,  number  and  measure.  It  is  lie  whose  hands 
have  been  soiled  and  calloused  with  hard  labor  ever 


since  he  can  remember;  he  who,  by  his  economic 
condition,  is  stunted  and  deformed  and  impover- 
ished in  every  part  save  aspiration.  Such  are  nu- 
merous in  the  labor  movement.  Such,  without 
adulation  or  sentimentalism,  know  and  love  and  ap- 
preciate their  ablest,  bravest,  and  most  unselfish 
friend  and  leader,  Charlotte  Perkins  Stetson." 


Readers  of  Current  Literature 
""****  who  have  become  familiar  with 
the  name  of  Rupert  Hughes  (including  querist  453 
of  our  Open  Question  department),  will  read  with 
interest  the  following  brief  account  of  his  life  and 
work : 

Mr.  Rupert  Hughes'  critical  articles  on  American 
composers,  published  some  time  ago  in  one  of  the 
magazines,  attracted  wide  attention.  In  these  he  ac- 
complished a  work  that  should  have  been  done  be- 
fore. In  the  midst  of  almost  entire  critical  silence 
an  important  school  of  American  composers  had 
grown  up.  In  endeavoring  to  promulgate  the  vir- 
tues of  these  musicians,  Mr.  Hughes  had  almost  no 
previous  authorities  to  guide  him,  but  was  driven 
to  the  irksome  task  of  sifting  good  and  bad  com- 
positions alike.  In  forming  his  estimates  he  con- 
scientiously examined  thousands  of  pages  of  music. 
He  has  been  called  "a  pioneer  in  American  musical 
criticism,"  and  not  without  justice;  for  his  work, 
without  making  any  pretence  of  finality,  has  opened 
to  the  public  interest  many  careers  otherwise  neg- 
lected. While  essentially  patriotic,  Mr.  Hughes 
says  he  endeavors  to  be  cosmopolitan  and  catholic 
in  his  standards,  aiming  to  treat  the  classics  with 
reverence,  but  without  idolatry;  and  to  approach 
every  contemporary  as  a  possible  classic.  He  has 
written  many  compositions,  but  only  a  few  have 
been  published. 

Mr.  Hughes  was  born  in  the  West,  of  parents 
with  strong  Southern  traditions.  He  was  saluta- 
torian  of  his  class  at  Adelbert  College  of  Western 
Reserve  University  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  spent  a 
year  at  Yale  in  graduate  studies,  earning  the  degree 
of  Master  of  Arts.  After  a  short  newspaper  expe- 
rience he  devoted  himself  to  magazine  work.  He 
has  contributed  critical  articles  on  the  arts  and  let- 
ters, verse,  fiction,  etc.,  to  the  Century,  Scribner's 
Magazine,  Cosmopolitan,  Godey's,  The  Musical 
Record,  Current  Literature,  St.  Nicholas,  Munsey's, 
Peterson's,  Music,  Town  Topics,  Illustrated  Ameri- 
can, Harper's  Round  Table,  Life,  Puck,  Truth,  The 
Black  Cat,  the  New  York  Sun  and  Press,  and  other 
publications. 

He  was  assistant  editor  for  two  years  of  Godey's 
Magazine,  where  he  ably  sustained  the  character  of 
the  book-reviewing  department  once  conducted  by 
Edgar  Allan  Poe.  He  left  the  old  ship  some  months 
before  she  sank,  and  became  assistant  editor  of  the 
Criterion,  where  he  still  is.  He  has  kept  five  or  six 
pen-names  going.  His  first  book,  from  which  a 
spirited  scene  is  reproduced  on  pages  154-156  of 
the  present  number  of  Current  Literature,  is  The 
Lakerim  Athletic  Club,  published  by  the  Century 
Company  after  it  had  run  serially  in  St.  Nicholas. 
The  story  seemed  to  be  success  enough  to  induce 
the  publishers  to  order  a  sequel,  which  Mr.  Hughes 
is  now  writing.  He  has  duodecimated  his  difficul- 
ties by  choosing  twelve  boy  "heroes."  all  very  hard 
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to  manage,  but  all  very  enjoyable  colts  to  break, 
one  would  fancy — certainly  so  to  read  about;  for 
he  has  succeeded  in  making  each  boy  real  and 
American,  and  keeping  him  from  priggishness. 

Mr.  Hughes  made  violent  efforts  to  get  a  hand  in 
the  Spanish  war — not  as  a  correspondent,  but  as  an 
active  participant — but  got  no  nearer  than  an  acting 
captaincy  in  the  1 14th  Regiment  of  New  York.  The 
regiment,  however,  was  not  called  out. 

Some  of  Mr.  Hughes'  passion  for  things  military 
can  be  seen  in  the  rather  elaborate  snow-battle  scene 
of  his  boys'  book,  which  is  quoted  on  another  page, 
as  mentioned  above. 


Opie  Read  (from  whose  Ar- 
0pUI"*d  kansas  Planter  Current  Litera- 

ture quoted  a  delicious  scene  some  months  ago, 
wherein  figured  "Major  John  Cranceford  and  his 
friend,  Gideon  Batts"),  tells  a  funny  story,  accord- 
ing to  the  Chicago  Times-Herald,  of  a  colored  man 
who  had  conceived  the  idea  that  he  could  get  a  pen- 
sion from  the  Government.  He  went  to  a  pension 
agent  to  learn  what  steps  it  would  be  necessary  for 
him  to  take  to  bring  about  the  desired  result. 

"Were  you  really  in  the  army,  Sam?"  asked  the 
agent 

"Yas,  sah ;  indeed  I  was,  sah ;  I  was  in  de  army 
for  more'n  a  year,  sah." 

"What  regiment  were  you  in,  Sam?" 

"Wall,  sah,  I  don't  just  this  minute  recommem- 
ber,  but  I'se  gwine  to  bring  you  all  de  papers  and 
dat  will  explain  de  matter." 

"But  you  surely  remember  whom  you  were  with, 
Sam?" 

"Oh,  yas,  sah;  I  recommember  dat  all  right;  I 
was  wid  my  young  master." 

"Oh,  then,  you  were  in  the  Confederate  Army, 
were  you?" 

"Yas,  sah;  yas,  sah." 

"Were  you  ever  wounded,  Sam?" 

"Yes,  sah ;  indeed  I  was;  see  dat  scar,  sah;  I  got 
dat  scar  in  de  army,  sah." 

"What  was  it  hit  you,  Sam?" 

"Wall,  sah,  it  was  a  skillet,  sah ;  indeed  it  was ;  a 
big  iron  skillet,  sah." 

"Now,  see  here,  Sam,  what  chance  can  you  have 
to  get  a  pension?  In  the  first  place,  you  were  in  the 
wrong  army,  and  then  the  only  wound  you  received 
anyway  was  from  a  skillet;  what  in  the  world  has 
our  Government  got  to  do  with  your  case?" 

"Wall,  sah,  it  was  a  Government  skillet,  sah." 

In  response  to  a  recent  request  for  some  facts 
concerning  his  life  and  work,  Mr.  Read  sends  the 
editor  of  Current  Literature  the  following  charac- 
teristically terse  statement: 

"My  Dear  Sir — I  send  herewith  a  few  facts  which 
I  hope  will  be  sufficient.  But  first  let  me  say  that 
I  thank  you  for  your  kindness : 

"I  was  born  in  Nashville,  Tenn.,  forty-six  years 
ago.  And  shall  I  with  old  Jacob  say,  'Few  and 
evil  are  the  days  of  my  pilgrimage'?  I  was  edu- 
cated privately,  almost  confidentially,  in  a  school 
hidden  away  from  the  eyes  of  the  war — then  at  an 
institution  called  a  college.  Began  newspaper 
work  early;  studied  hard;  wrote  unsigned  stories; 
started  the  Arkansaw  Traveler  in  Little  Rock ; 
moved  it  to  Chicago.   But  no  one  can  find  interest 


in  these  dry  statements.  Began  to  write  novels; 
people  began  to  read  them.  A  Kentucky  Colonel, 
Emmit  Bonlore,  A  Tennessee  Judge,  The  Jucklins, 
An  Arkansas  Planter,  The  Waters  of  Caney  Fork, 
My  Young  Master,  etc.,  appearing  regularly.  Sev- 
eral of  them  have  been  brought  out  in  England, 
praised  by  the  reviewers,  are  selling  well.  That's 
about  all.  Again  let  me  thank  you  for  your  kindly 
interest.   Yours,  Opie  Read." 

Mr.  Read's  new  novel,  A  Yankee  From  the 
West,  which  is  being  favorably  received  by  the 
critics,  is  mentioned  in  our  Book  List  on  another 
page  of  this  issue. 

In  a  letter  to  the  Boston  Tran- 
*  **"        script   concerning    the  late 
Blanche  Willis  Howard,  Dr.  B.  R.  Brown,  of  West 
Newton,  Mass.,  writes: 

While  residing  at  her  sister's  in  Wiscasset,  Me., 
she  lived  right  across  the  street  from  me ;  and  there 
wrote  her  first  book,  entitled  One  Summer,  which 
brought  her  fame  and  fortune.  The  town  of  Wis- 
casset is  old  and  romantic-looking  in  itself;  situa- 
ted on  the  beautiful  Sheepscot  River,  just  where  it 
forms  into  a  wide  and  deep  harbor,  and  having  been 
a  famous  seaport  in  Revolutionary  days,  and  down 
to  1812  and  later.  The  Governor  Smith  house,  in 
which  Miss  Howard  made  her  home,  and  where  she 
wrote  two  of  her  books,  One  Summer  and  Aunt 
Serena,  was  a  large  and  spacious  old  mansion  of 
the  Colonial  style,  built  of  brick  and  painted  white. 
It  was  surrounded  by  handsome  and  stately  elms. 
Governor  Smith,  who  owned  and  occupied  the 
house,  had  married  a  Miss  Fuller  of  Augusta,  a  sis- 
ter of  Melville  W.  Fuller,  the  present  chief  justice 
of  the  United  States.  Miss  Howard's  sister  Marion 
was  wedded  to  a  son  of  Governor  Smith's,  and  re- 
sided in  the  paternal  mansion ;  and  with  her  Blanche 
Willis  Howard  spent  several  years  of  her  life  before 
going  abroad.  Every  pleasant  day  in  the  summer 
time  Miss  Howard,  accompanied  by  her  two  nieces 
and  two  nephews,  would  go  for  a  bath  in  the  salt 
waters  of  the  bay ;  passing  directly  by  our  house  in 
going  and  coming;  and  I  could  not  help  noticing 
her  commanding  figure  and  fine  physical  develop- 
ment. She  was  the  picture  of  health,  and  appeared 
to  enjoy  life  much.  Horseback  riding  was  a  favor- 
ite exercise  with  her;  and  she  was  frequently  to  be 
seen  cantering  along  these  country  roads.  The 
"Holbrooks,"  who  were  characters  in  One  Sum- 
mer, lived  on  a  farm  about  a  mile  out  of  the  village. 
The  farmhouse,  which  also  figures  in  the  book,  is 
the  same  now  as  then,  being  occupied  by  the 
mother  and  two  of  her  boys.  The  father  is  dead, 
and  the  oldest  son  died  of  quick  consumption ;  and 
I  was  his  attending  physician.  Another  son  was  lost 
at  sea.  Still  another,  the  oldest  living,  runs  a 
small  jewelry  store  in  the  town  of  his  birth,  and 
is  also  at  present  town  clerk.  From  residing  in 
that  little  seaport  town  on  the  coast  of  Maine  Miss 
Howard  went  abroad  and  married  a  German  noble- 
man, a  physician  to  the  Emperor,  and  lived  a  life  of 
affluence  and  but  once  or  twice  afterward  do  I  re- 
member of  seeing  her  in  Wiscasset,  the  scene  of  her 
first  struggle  and  of  her  first  victory.  And  now  she 
has  gone,  never  to  return,  while  the  majority  of  the 
characters  in  One  Summer  are  no  more. 
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Our  Navy  in  the  War  with  Spain.  By  John  R.  Spears. 
New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.    i2mo.  $3. 

"The  author  of  the  latest  history  of  the  United 
States  Navy  has  a  fortunate  two-fold  equipment  for 
his  present  task,"  says  a  writer  in  the  Boston  Jour- 
nal, "an  adequate  technical  knowledge  and  a  terse, 
virile  literary  style.  Mr.  Spears'  introductory  chap- 
ters are  brief  but  illuminating.  In  one  he  shows  by 
a  glance  back  into  history — as  far  back  indeed  as 
the  year  1814 — how  the  war  with  Spain  was  the 
logical  outcome  of  old  and  mighty  causes  which  at 
last  had  made  'intervention  a  duty  and  non-intcr- 
yention  not  only  cruel  but  dastardly.'  In  a  second 
chapter  he  shows  how  our  patience  has  been  mis- 
taken for  cowardice,  and  has  only  taught  the  Span- 
iards to  despise  us.  These  two  preliminary  chap- 
ters— which  are  really  a  just  and  graphic  summary 
of  the  underlying  motives  of  the  war — bring  the 
author  to  his  immediate  subject  in  two  more  chap- 
ters on  the  building  of  the  White  Squadron  and  the 
creation  of  the  steel  American  navy,  and  a  subse- 
quent chapter  on  the  destruction  of  the  Maine. 

"Then  the  war  narrative  begins  in  earnest.  Mr. 
Spears  describes  with  a  fine  sense  of  the  salient 
facts  our  vast  work  of  hurried  preparation,  the  gath- 
ering of  the  squadrons  and  the  sailing  of  Admiral 
Sampson's  ships  for  the  blockade  of  Havana.  Mr. 
Spears  was  a  correspondent  afloat  in  Cuban  waters 
during  a  portion  of  the  war,  and  an  eyewitness  of 
some  of  the  earlier  and  most  dramatic  episodes. 
He  offers  the  most  vivid  descriptions  which  we  have 
seen  of  the  desperate  cable  cutting  off  Cienfuegos 
and  the  fatal  fight  of  the  Winslow  in  Cardenas  Bay 
on  that  'bloody  nth'  of  May,  when  the  navy  lost 
more  men  than  on  any  other  day  of  the  entire  war — 
and  lost  them,  too,  in  what  were  inconspicuous 
skirmishes  as  compared  with  the  squadron  combats 
of  Manila  and  of  Santiago. 

"Mr.  Spears  has  an  excellent  account  of  Dewey's 
victory  in  Manila  Bay,  and  of  the  plucky  stand  of 
the  marines  at  Guantanamo,  nor  is  the  peerless  Ore- 
gon forgotten.  Due  attention  is  given  to  Admiral 
Sampson's  well-conceived  but  fruitless  cruise  to 
San  Juan,  to  Commodore  Schley's  hunt  for  Cer- 
vcra  along  the  Southern  Cuban  shore,  and  to  the 
long  blockade  of  Santiago.  Only  a  few  pages  are 
devoted  to  Hobson  and  the  Merrimac,  but  they  are 
pages  full  of  color  and  life.  Mr.  Spears  has  plainly 
put  his  best  efforts,  however,  into  that  mighty  com- 
bat, the  sea-Gettysburg  of  the  war,  the  death-grap- 
ple of  Cervera's  ships  and  Sampson's.  His  story 
of  the  action  of  July  3  is  superb.  It  is  the  most 
lucid  and  comprehensive  description  which  has  yet 
been  laid  before  the  American  people,  and  it  is 
made  all  the  more  valuable  by  the  official  chart  of 
the  ship's  courses  which  accompanies  it.  There 
have  been  excellent  stories  of  that  memorable  day 
from  the  pens  of  officers  of  this  vessel  or  that,  or  of 
one  or  two  civilian  onlookers.  But  the  fight  ex- 
tended for  miles  along  the  coast,  the  squadrons 
finally  broke  up  into  groups  of  combatants,  and  the 
smoke-haze  of  guns  and  burning  woodwork  cov- 
ered everything.  Mr.  Spears,  however,  has  had  the 
patience  and  the  skill  to  extricate  from  a  score  of 


official  reports  the  real  sequence  of  events,  and  he 
tells  his  story  not  only  with  a  warmth  of  sympa- 
thetic imagination  which  the  glories  of  the  day  de- 
serve, but  with  painstaking  care  and  an  accurate 
idea  of  proportion. 

"The  book  from  first  to  last  is  liberally  illustra- 
ted with  pictures  which  have  logical  connection 
with  the  text.  They  are  nearly  all  photographs  of 
actual  scenes  of  the  war  afloat  or  of  participants  in 
it.  Thus  the  camera  markedly  enhances  the  realism 
of  Mr.  Spears'  narrative.  Like  all  volumes  pre- 
pared in  more  or  less  haste,  this  is  not  without  its 
imperfections.  Mr.  Spears  names  'twin  screws'  as 
one  of  the  modern  excellences  of  our  first  white 
squadron,  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  only  the  Chicago 
has  them — the  Boston  and  Atlanta,  as  well  as  the 
Dolphin,  are  single-screw  ships.  Nor  was  the 
Maine  'supplied  with  large  sail  power.'  She  never 
carried,  in  commission,  the  barque  rig  of  her  orig- 
inal design.  And  the  Vixen  in  the  fight  at  San- 
tiago was  not  'a  converted  tug,'  but  a  large  steel 
yacht,  of  800  tons  displacement.  These,  however, 
are  minor  blemishes,  easily  corrected  in  later  edi- 
tions. As  a  whole,  Mr.  Spears'  book  is  not  only 
true  to  technical  details,  but  is  a  spirited  and  admir- 
able piece  of  literary  workmanship.  It  is  one  of 
the  few  volumes  out  of  the  many  hurriedly  issued  in 
the  wake  of  the  war  which  will  endure  the  test  of 
time  and  stand  as  a  faithful,  competent  picture  to 
future  generations." 

The  Tides  and  Kindred  Phenomena  in  the  Solar  Sys- 
tem. By  George  Howard  Darwin.  Boston:  Houghton. 
Mifflin  &  Co.   i2mo,  $3. 

"There  are  probably  not  a  great  many  people 
who  feel  any  burning  desire  to  know  just  how  the 
tides  behave,"  says  a  writer  in  the  New  York  Even- 
ing Post,  "and  just  why  they  behave  as  they  do,  and 
just  how  predictions  of  them  are  made ;  so  that  this 
book  may  not  be  much  sought  after  at  the  mere 
mention  of  its  title.  Readers  of  it  must  pass  around 
from  mouth  to  mouth  how  interesting  it  is,  and 
how  much  the  author  had  made  of  a  seemingly 
most  refractory  subject.  He  has  shown  us  that  it 
is  possible  to  write  a  popular  book  upon  a  branch 
of  mathematics  without  childishness,  without  sen- 
sationalism, and  to  give  it  a  real  value  for  him  who 
is  versed  in  the  science  as  well  as  for  him  to  whom 
it  is  all  new. 

"The  variety  of  topics  that  are  found  pertinent  to 
the  general  theme  is  astonishing.  No  less  than 
twenty  chapters  treat  of  nineteen  different  ques- 
tions, each  of  great  interest  quite  apart  from  the 
rest,  but  at  the  same  time  the  whole  nineteen  have 
such  a  unity  that  we  cannot  say  that  any  one  of 
them  could  have  been  omitted  without  serious  detri- 
ment to  the  general  sketch  of  this  branch  of  science. 

"The  only  chapters  of  the  book  with  which  we 
cannot  feel  ourselves  quite  satisfied  are  those  which 
deal  with  mathematical  arguments.  We  are  here 
sometimes  at  a  loss  to  understand  what  it  is  that  the 
author  is  aiming  at.  He  seems  to  be  explaining  the 
reasoning  of  the  mathematician.  But  mathema- 
ticians, especially  when  they  are  dealing  with  the 
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most  difficult  applications  of  mathematics,  have  not 
been  inventing  abstruse  and  difficult  ways  of  rea- 
soning; on  the  contrary,  they  have  been  trying  with 
all  their  might  to  find  the  simplest  and  easiest  ways ; 
and  they  are  men  of  great  genius  and  training  in 
finding  out  simple  methods  of  reasoning.  By  far 
the  shortest  way  to  understand  the  reasoning  of  the 
mathematician  about  the  tides  is  to  begin  by  buy- 
ing a  book  on  the  calculus ;  and  when  that  is  mas- 
tered, to  go  through  with  the  rest  of  the  course  re- 
quired for  a  thorough  understanding  of  hydrodyna- 
mics. Any  pretended  'explanation'  of  the  reason- 
ing shorter  than  this  either  is  fallacious,  or  covers 
only  a  small  and  insufficient  piece  of  the  reasoning 
for  even  a  vague  conclusion,  or  it  is  open  to  both 
criticisms. 

"The  author,  in  his  preface,  has  this  remark : 

A  mathematical  argument  is,  after  all,  only  organized 
common  sense,  and  it  is  well  that  men  of  science  should 
not  always  expound  their  work  to  the  few  behind  a  veil 
of  technical  language,  but  should  from  time  to  time  ex- 
plain to  a  larger  public  the  reasoning  which  lies  behind 
their  mathematical  notation. 

"The  'language'  which  Mr.  Darwin  has  in  mind 
is  not  speech  —  it  is  the  language  of  algebra  and 
the  calculus.  To  the  disciple  of  Lagrange  and  Lap- 
lace, the  analytical  formula  is  simply  the  most 
perfect  possible  description  of  the  hypothetical 
phenomena.  It  is  something  into  which  geometrical 
representations  ought  to  be  translated,  being  itself 
as  near  pure  thought  as  it  is  in  the  nature  of  thought 
to  be.  When  it  comes  to  such  a  question  as  the 
phase  of  a  forced  oscillation,  especially  of  an  oscilla- 
tion in  two  dimensions  (and  such  is  the  problem  of 
the  tides),  the  frankest  way  is  to  leave  the  mathema- 
tical argument  untouched  in  that  utmost  simplicity 
to  which  generations  of  the  most  skilful  reasoners 
have  been  able  to  bring  it.  By  all  means  illustrate 
any  steps  of  it  that  you  can,  by  parallels  drawn  from 
familiar  experience ;  but  do  not  attempt  to  'ex- 
plain' that  which,  on  the  contrary,  must  explain 
your  explanation.  Is  there  one  bicyclist  in  five  hun- 
dred who  thoroughly  understands  why  his  wheel 
behaves  as  it  does?  Is  there  one  in  fifty  who  does 
not  imagine  that  it  stands  up  because  of  its  recti- 
linear velocity?  How  utterly  visionary,  then,  it  is 
to  attempt  to  popularize  the  mathematics  of  any  less 
familiar  and  still  more  intricate  subject." 

The  Life  of  Charles  Stewart  Parnetl.  By  R.  Barry 
O'Brien.   New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers.   8  vo,  $2.50. 

"When  R.  Barry  O'Brien,  the  noted  Irish  barris- 
ter, whose  Life  of  Charles  Stewart  Parnell  is  now 
published,  wrote  to  Gladstone  in  December,  1895," 
says  the  Philadelphia  Record,  "for  the  favor  of  an 
interview  concerning  that  great  Home  Rule  leader, 
the  Grand  Old  Man  required  the  most  specific 
queries.  'It  is  especially  necessary  for  me  to  be  cau- 
tious in  touching  anything  associated  with  that 
name;  that  very  remarkable,  that  happy  and  un- 
happy name.'  Three  years  only  have  elapsed  since 
then.  It  must  be  doubted  that  the  time  has  yet 
come  for  a  dispassionate  and  truly  critical  biography 
of  this  wonderful  man,  who,  to  quote  Mr.  Healy's 
declaration  in  those  dark  days,  was  'for  Ireland  and 
for  Irishmen,  less  of  a  man  than  an  institution.'  Mr. 
O'Brien  is  still  under  the  spell  of  what  Gladstone 


himself  has  testified  to  as  Parnell 's  'remarkable  per- 
sonality.' The  biographer  was  an  intimate  friend 
of  the  Irish  leader  during  a  long  course  of  years, 
and  his  work  is  an  appreciation  rather  than  a  gen- 
uine biography. 

"We  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  Mr.  O'Brien 
seeks  to  distort,  smother  and  place  in  false  lights  the 
various  darker  facts  of  Parnell's  career ;  on  the  con- 
trary, he  strikes  us  as  a  conscientious,  honest  writer. 
But  he  is  too  much  an  idolizer  of  Parnell  to  be  ac- 
cepted as  an  adequately  critical  interpreter  of  Par- 
nell's life;  in  fact,  his  great  friendship  causes  him 
throughout  to  hasten  swiftly  over  every  unhappy 
little  incident  in  the  style  of  an  apologist.  Never- 
theless, it  was  almost  Mr.  O'Brien's  duty  to  write 
this  life.  Parnell  has  been  over-harshly  judged  by 
the  world  at  large,  and  this  presentation  of  his  per- 
sonality and  career  in  the  most  friendly  light  prop- 
erly precedes  the  definitive  and  coldly  critical  bi- 
ography that  is  yet  to  come.  No  one  who  would 
understand  the  Irish  politics  and  Irish  public  lead- 
ers of  the  past  half-century  can  afford  to  leave  these 
two  volumes  (bound  in  one  cover)  unread. 

"Mr.  O'Brien  traces  the  history  of  the  Parnell 
family  from  the  reign  of  James  I.  to  the  present 
time.  Pie  tells  the  story  of  Parnell's  boyhood  and 
incidents  of  his  early  life,  including  his  curious  and 
amusing  American  experiences,  and  gives  the 
causes  which  influenced  him  to  enter  the  field  of 
politics  and  take  up  the  cudgel  in  behalf  of  Ire- 
land. Mr.  O'Brien's  biography  narrates  at  length 
how  Parnell  conceived  his  life  purpose,  and  how 
his  sole  ambition  was  to  see  Ireland  separated  from 
England.  His  sudden  ambition  aroused  all  the  dor- 
mant energy  of  the  man,  and  he  threw  himself  into 
politics  with  characteristic  ardor,  although  public 
life  was  exceedingly  distasteful  to  him.  It  was  the 
only  means  by  which  he  could  attain  his  desired 
end,  and  no  obstacles  daunted  him.  He  was  a  poor 
orator  by  nature,  but  before  he  left  Parliament  he 
could  speak  with  great  fluency  and  magnetism. 
The  biography,  as  is  natural,  comprises  most  of  the 
important  events  of  English  politics  during  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century— Parnell's  personal  and  politi- 
cal relations  with  Gladstone,  Chamberlain,  Bright, 
McCarthy  and  Cecil  Rhodes.  There  is  an  account 
of  the  Irish  societies — the  Fenians  and  the  Gan-na- 
Gael — and  Parnell's  connection  with  and  sympathy 
for  them.  The  Pigott  forgery  is  particularly  well 
handled,  the  crime  and  fate  of  the  miserable  forger 
being  graphicaly  set  forth.  A  little  comedy  relief 
i.i  furnished  in  the  story  of  the  London  Times'  agent 
who  came  to  America  to  get  from  P.  J.  Sheridan, 
an  ex-Land  League  organizer,  revelations  that 
would  blow  the  whole  Irish  Parliamentary  gang  to 
pieces.' " 

Maids,  Wives  and  Bachelors.  By  Amelia  E.  Barr.  New 
York:  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.  i2mo,  $1.25. 

"Mrs.  Barr  takes  herself  very  seriously  in  an  old- 
fashioned  way,"  says  a  reviewer  in  the  Baltimore 
Sun.  "She  has  lived  so  agreeably  with  the  past  that 
she  cannot  get  reconciled  to  the  new  woman  nor  to 
the  club  bachelor.  'Woman  should  not  take  part 
in  politics,  because  she  is  too  apt  to  substitute  sen- 
timent, for  reason.  .  .  .  Tears  and  hysteria 
come,  by  the  law  of  her  nature,  to  the  strongest- 
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minded  woman  just  as  naturally  as  if  the  whole 
world  wagged  by  impulse  only;  and  yet  a  public 
meeting  in  which  feeling  and  tears  superseded  rea- 
son and  argument  would  in  no  event  inspire  either 
confidence  or  respect.'  Certainly  not,  and  it  is  an- 
other instance  of  the  chivalry  of  man  that  the  re- 
porters of  woman's  meetings  have  suppressed  this 
marked  characteristic. 

"The  chapter  is  on  'the  discontented  woman,'  and 
Mrs.  Barr  seems  to  think  that  the  contented  woman 
is  the  home-keeping  woman,  which  is  a  delicate 
point  we  dare  not  discuss.  The  essays  cover  a  little 
bit  of  everything,  from  'The  Favorites  of  Men,' 
with  its  fearful  conclusion  that  'to  be  a  favorite  with 
men  is  not  a  desirable  honor  for  any  woman,'  to 
'How  to  take  a  portrait,'  where  we  learn  that  'ar- 
tists have  various  ways  of  treating  their  sitters,'  and 
we  are  glad  to  find  so  good  a  reason  for  the  stiff, 
conventional  and  terrifying  array  of  portraits  the 
rich  American  is  now  accumulating.  'Americans 
have,'  says  Mrs.  Barr,  'been  accused  of  an  undue 
taste  for  portraiture ;  the  taste  has  its  foundation  in 
the  character  of  the  nation.  It  corresponds  with 
that  estimation  of  the  personal  worth  of  a  man,  and 
that  full  appreciation  of  individual  independence, 
which  form  such  important  elements  in  our  national 
character.' 

"Mrs.  Barr  always  was  a  delightful  writer  of 
fiction." 

The  Principles  of  Biology.  By  Herbert  Spencer.  In 
two  volumes.  Vol.  i.  Revised  and  enlarged  edition. 
New  York:  D.  Applet  on  &  Co. 

"Readers  of  Spencer  will  welcome  this  edition  of 
The  Principles  of  Biology,"  says  the  Boston  Jour- 
nal, "for  not  only  does  it  bring  the  former  work  up 
to  date,  but  several  new  chapters  are  added,  and  in 
the  appendices  are  found  valuable  articles,  which 
were  published  first  in  different  reviews. 

"A  chapter  on  'Structure*  fills  up  a  gap  which  ex- 
isted in  preceding  editions,  and  under  the  head  of 
'Cell  Life  and  Cell  Multiplication'  are  set  forth 
briefly  some  of  the  results  of  recent  microscopical 
work  on  cell-nuclei.  Probably  the  deepest  interest 
of  the  general  reader  will  centre  in  the  supplemen- 
tary chapter  on  'Genesis,  Heredity  and  Variation,' 
in  which  the  theories  of  Mr.  Darwin  and  Professor 
Weismann  are  described  and  compared  with  Spen- 
cer's own  hypothesis  of  physiological  (now  re- 
named constitutional)  units.  Very  frankly  Mr. 
Spencer  confesses  'that  none  of  these  hypotheses 
serves  to  render  the  phenomena  really  intelligible,' 
and  that  'probably  no  hypotheses  which  can  be 
framed  will  do  this.' 

"Appendix  B  includes  four  essays  published  orig- 
inally in  the  Contemporary  Review  in  1893  and 
1894.  The  title  of  the  first  is,  'The  Inadequacy  of 
Natural  Selection' ;  the  other  three  discuss  'Weis- 
mannism.'  Appendix  C  is  a  summary  of  Mr.  Spen- 
cer's well-known  views  on  'The  Inheritance  of 
Functionally- Wrought  Modifications.'  He  says 
'that  natural  selection  is  and  always  has  been  oper- 
ative is  incontestable,'  but  'there  is  ground  for  as- 
serting that  natural  selection  is  less  clearly  shown 
to  be  a  factor  in  the  origination  of  species  than  is 
the  inheritance  of  functionally-wrought  changes.' 

"Appendix  D  is  a  letter  previously  published  in 


the  United  States  in  answer  to  a  criticism  in  the 
North  American  Review  of  The  Principles  of  Bi- 
ology. In  it  Mr.  Spencer  more  clearly  defines  his 
views  on  'spontaneous  generation'  and  on  the  hy- 
pothesis of  physiological  units. 

"The  second  volume  of  this  work  will  be  looked 
for  with  eagerness." 


Doctor  Thcrne.  By  H.  Rider  Haggard.  New  York: 
Longmans,  Green  &  Co.   larao,  $1. 

"There  is  something  a  little  grotesque  in  taking 
up  a  book  by  Mr.  Rider  Haggard  and  finding  it  a 
tract  on  vaccination,"  says  Literature.  "The  Hag- 
gard-lover reads  the  title  and  revels  beforehand  in 
the  adventurous  practice,  probably  among  canni- 
bals, which  will  be  Dr.  Theme's,  and  the  thousand 
'sensations'  in  store.  And  behold  1  the  scene  is  laid 
in  'Dunchester';  the  only  fighting  is  a  struggle  be- 
tween a  young  woman  and  the  medical  lover  who 
is  trying  by  main  force  to  vaccinate  her;  the  only 
blood  that  flows  is  professionally  drawn  from  Dun- 
chester 'subjects';  and,  in  the  place  of  weird  old 
crones  who  get  themselves  flattened  under  stone 
portals,  there  is  a  mild  lady  who  believes  in  anti- 
vaccination  and  leaves  the  hero  her  money  to  carry 
on  its  cause.  However,  Mr.  Rider  Haggard  has 
every  right  to  turn  his  assegai  into  a  lancet  if  it 
pleaces  him,  and  Dr.  Theme  shall  stand  on  its  own 
merits. 

"These  merits  cannot  be  said  to  have  much  to  do 
with  literature.  The  book  is  little  more  than  an 
argument  with  instances,  or  an  extended  tract.  It 
is,  of  course,  not  uninteresting,  but  the  purpose  has 
swamped  the  novel,  if  a  novel  was  intended,  and  the 
style  lacks  grace.  Here  is  a  typical  clumsy  sentence, 
with  an  involuntarily  humorous  suggestion  about  it : 

We  were  eight  in  the  coach,  which  was  drawn  by  as 
many  mules — four  merchants,  two  priests,  myself,  and  the 
lady  who  afterwards  became  my  wife. 

"The  end,  where  the  anti-vaccinator  is  forced  to 
confess  himself  an  impostor,  is  perhaps  the  most 
telling  scene  in  the  book.  Mr.  Rider  Haggard,  like 
a  good  many  others,  has  taken  fright  at  the  con- 
scientious objector  in  his  thousands,  and  Dr. 
Therne  is  the  result.  Such  literature  means  well; 
but  one  is  led  to  fear  that  'novels'  of  this  description, 
by  well-known  writers,  will  soon  be  found  in  the 
letter-box  with  the  pleadings  of  the  patent-medicine 
vendor  and  the  discoverer  of  the  last  new  meat 
essence." 


Odes  in  Contribution  to  the  Songs  of  French  History. 
By  George  Meredith.  New.  York:  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons.  8vo,  $1.50. 

"It  is  a  bold  challenge  George  Meredith  tosses  to 
his  readers  (for  he  must  covet  readers)  when  he  ap- 
peals to  the  lyre,"  writes  Joel  Benton  in  the  New 
York  Times,  "and  not  far  from  a  courage  similar 
to  his  is  that  of  the  unbaffled  reader  who  pursues 
one  of  his  volumes  to  the  end.  This  author's  con- 
fidence in  his  message  and  song  is  supreme,  as  he 
says,  in  effect:  'If  I  compel  you  to  go  over  barbed- 
wire  fences  and  corduroy  roads,  you  can  pick  up 
rich  spoils  on  the  way,  and  glean  a  harvest  at  the 
journey's  end.'  Without  doubt  this  is  so.  He  is 
never  feeble,  but  he  is  perversely  crude.   His  metal 
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is  mostly  rich  ore,  with  only  a  little  dust  washed  off 
it  Or,  to  use  Emerson's  simile  in  describing 
Thoreau's  poems :  'The  thyme  and  marjoram  have 
not  yet  become  honey.'  One  would  suppose  that  to 
invoke  the  muse  (as  it  once  was  the  fashion  to  say) 
would  be  to  employ  melody  and  the  high  charm  of 
smooth  cadence,  rhythm,  and  rhyme.  But  our 
author  sets  aside  Libyan  airs  and  all  sweet  sorceries. 
He  will  tickle  no  expectant  ear.  It  is  theme  and 
thought  only  that  are  uppermost.  He  puts  the 
counters  of  one  rhyme  twelve  lines  apart,  and  in  the 
midst  of  the  poetical  paragraph  places  two  lines  to- 
gether orphaned  of  rhyme.  They  neither  rhyme 
with  each  other  nor  with  any  of  their  neighbors. 
But  the  reader  has  George  Meredith  in  this  book, 
and,  if  he  will  forego  the  expectation  of  dainty  ex- 
pression, there  will  be  given  to  replace  it  an  abun- 
dance of  virile,  vigorous,  and  telling  discourse.  It 
will  even  be  found  inflamed  with  passion." 

Clear  Skies  and  Cloudy.  By  Charles  C.  Abbott  Phila- 
delphia: J.  B.  Lippincott  Company,  iamo.  $1.50. 

"The  author  dedicates  this  cheerful,  tasteful  book 
'to  the  amateur  naturalists  and  to  whomsoever  loves 
an  outing,  and  to  every  Audubon  society  in  these 
United  States.'  He  is  an  earnest,  a  devout  student 
of  Nature,"  says  the  Boston  Times,  "and  writes 
clearly  and  beautifully  of  her  moods.  'Frost 
Foliage,'  'Blunders  in  Bird-Nesting,'  *An  October 
Outing,'  'The  Comfort  of  Old  Clothes,*  and  'In 
Deep,  Dark  Woods'  are  some  of  his  chapter  head- 
ings. He  does  not  pose  as  a  very  learned  person, 
but  describes  what  a  man  or  woman  of  observation 
and  intelligence  sees  when  he  or  she  studies  out- 
door life  with  enthusiasm.  Here  is  one  sentence : 
'To  me  it  is  marvelously  strange  that  the  world  at 
large  is  so  utterly  indifferent  to  bird-life,  and  that 
governments  will  spend  millions  to  protect  the  seals 
of  a  far-distant  sea  and  never  lift  a  finger  to  stay  the 
destroying  hand  of  a  greedy  few  that  profit  by  the 
slaughter  of  our  native  birds,  the  birds  of  our  door- 
yards  even,  selling  the  skins  of  their  victims  to 
thoughtless  women  who  hope  to  prove  more  at- 
tractive because  of  a  gaudy  headgear.'  The  illus- 
trations were  taken  by  or  for  the  author  near  his 
home  or  o*  the  lands  of  his  neighbors." 

A  Trooper  of  the  Empress.  By  Clinton  Ross.  New 
York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

"Mr.  Clinton  Ross  is  a  pleasant  writer,"  says  the 
Boston  Transcript,  "and  his  latest  novel  is  bright 
and  wholesome  throughout.  It  deals  with  imagi- 
nary conflicts  between  the  Dutch  Boers  and  Eng- 
lish troops  in  that  region  which  Dr.  Jameson  has 
made  so  famous.  Mr.  Ross  shows  us  that  it  is  pos- 
sible to  write  an  interesting  story  of  soldier  life  in 
that  far-away  country  and  leave  profanity  out — an 
innovation  which  is  gladly  welcomed.  The  author's 
style  suggests  slightly  both  Kipling  and  Flora 
Annie  Steele.  His  hero  is  particularly  well  drawn, 
and  is  a  man  whom  we  feel  must  be  alive  some- 
where, as  he  seems  too  real  to  be  merely  imaginary. 
Mr.  Ross  permits  his  hero  and  heroine  to  see  each 
other  in  a  vision  some  years  before  they  actually 
meet,  which  thing  has  already  been  done  by  George 
du  Maurier  and  Rudyard  Kipling.  One  becomes  a 
trifle  weary  of  such  meetings.   A  Trooper  of  the 


Empress,  however,  is  decidedly  one  of  the  good 
books  of  the  year." 


NOTES. 

"Franklin  K.  Young  is  a  recognized  authority 
on  chess  and  his  books  are  standard,"  says  the  Den- 
ver Republican.  "His  latest  publication  is  The 
Major  Tactics  of  Chess.  (Little,  Brown  &  Co., 
Boston;  8vo,  $2.50.)  It  might  well  be  called  the 
Book  of  Chess  Tricks.  Nearly  300  pages  are  de- 
voted to  the  elucidation  of  all  the  known  forms  of 
chess  stratagems.  AU  the  plays  are  illustrated  with 
diagrams  and  are  varied  enough  to  give  a  head- 
ache to  a  person  not  already  well  up  in  the  mys- 
teries of  chess  and  an  enthusiast  in  the  game.  The 
book  is  handsomely  got  up  and  excellently  printed." 


"Since  its  acquisition  by  the  United  States,  Porto 
Rico  has  been  written  up  from  many  points  of  view, 
geographical,  sociological,  statistical,  artistic,"  says 
the  New  York  Herald.  "But  a  new  book,  entitled 
Puerto  Rico  and  Its  Resources,  by  Frederick  A. 
Ober,  which  Messrs.  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  publish, 
will  prove  pre-eminently  the  book  that  business 
men  and  capitalists  must  value,  because  it  devotes 
itself  especially  to  exploiting  the  commercial  and 
statistic  value  of  our  new  acquisition." 


"Readers  of  Dickens,"  says  a  writer  in  the  Bos- 
ton Literary  World,  "who  have  puzzled  through  the 
years  intervening  since  his  death  over  the  unsolved 
Mystery  of  Edwin  Drood  will,  presumably,  be  glad 
to  have  their  curiosity  allayed  by  the  sequel  to  the 
story,  written  by  Charles  Dickens,  Jr.,  and  Wilkie 
Collins.  Some  scattered  data  and  various  hints 
dropped  in  conversation  as  to  the  plans  of  the  great 
novelist  for  the  unravelment  of  the  mystery  have 
supplied  the  foundation  of  the  tale ;  and  consciously 
or  unconsciously  the  co-laborers  have  adopted  a 
style  so  imitative  of  Dickens  as  to  almost  seem  his 
own,  so  that  John  Jasper's  Secret  (R.  F.  Fenno  & 
Co.,  New  York,  $1.25)  is  as  good— or  as  bad — as  if 
it  had  been  written  by  the  hand  which  commenced 
the  work." 


"There  is  very  little  permanent  dramatic  current 
criticism  in  this  country,"  says  a  book  reviewer  of 
the  Baltimore  Sun.  "Its  home  is  in  France,  where 
it  has  been  an  art,  going  into  the  most  minute 
details,  since  the  time  of  Molierc.  In  London  the 
names  of  William  Archer  and  Bernard  Shaw  are 
better  known  than  those  of  its  literary  critics.  In 
America,  with  the  exception  of  William  Winter,  the 
dramatic  critic  is  not  known  outside  of  a  small  cir- 
cle in  New  York.  This  scarcity  of  fixing  passing 
impressions  of  the  drama  adds  interest  to  the  Es- 
says in  Dramatic  Criticism,  with  Impressions  of 
Modern  Plays,  by  L.  Dupont  Syle,  assistant  profes- 
sor of  English  literature  in  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia. (N.  Y. :  Wm.  R.  Jenkins;  75  cents.)  In  the 
first  part  is  some  general  criticism  on  the  influence 
of  Moliere  upon  Sheridan  and  Congreve ;  a  discus- 
sion of  the  actor's  art,  and  the  standing  of  the  thea- 
tre. The  second  is  composed  of  estimates  of  such 
plays  as  Robin  Hood,  The  Geisha,  Shore  Acres, 
Trilby,  The  Cat  and  the  Cherub,  and  others." 
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AMERICAN  POETS  OF  TO-DAY:  HARRIET  P.  SPOFFORD 

By  F.  M.  Hopkins. 


Mrs.  Spofford's  first  collection,  Poems,  was  pub- 
lished in  1882.  From  the  beginning,  her  verse  met 
with  much  favor  with  the  critics.  Ballads  about 
authors  followed  in  1888.  Her  last  collection,  In 
Titian's  Garden,  appeared  in  1897,  bearing  the  im- 
print of  Copeland  &  Day,  of  Boston.  While  Mrs. 
Spofford's  dozen  or  more  volumes  of  fiction  and 
miscellaneous  writings  have  probably  given  her  the 
widest  fame,  her  verse  entitles  her  to  true  distinc- 
tion, for  it  is  in  poetry  that  her  mind  finds  its  fullest 
expression. 

Mrs.  Spofford's  verse  possesses,  in  a  general  way, 
the  characteristics  that  have  made  her  prose  famous 
— imagination,  luxuriance  of  diction,  originality  of 
expression,  and  a  melody  all  her  own.  While  her 
verse  is  never  without  genuine  poetical  qualities, 
the  touch  of  the  artist  is  never  absent.  Mrs.  Spof- 
ford  has  written  no  poems,  perhaps,  of  transcen- 
dent merit,  yet  all  her  verse  is  of  unusual  evenness 
and  of  a  very  high  merit. 

All  of  the  selections  reprinted  here  are  from  In 
Titian's  Garden  (Copeland  &  Day,  Boston),  with 
the  exception  of  A  Sigh,  Ballad,  and  O  Soft 
Spring  Airs !  These  are  from  Poems  (Houghton, 
Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston).  All  of  these  selections  are 
reprinted  with  the  permission  of  the  poet  and  her 
publishers. 

THB  SINGING  OF  THE  RIVER. 

When  nights  arc  dusk  and  airs  are  soft. 
Where  stars  and  tree  boughs  quiver. 

How  sweet  beneath  Deer  Island's  cliff 
The  singing  on  the  river! 

I  hear  oars  dip  and  waters  lap. 

The  tide  turns  slowly  swinging. 
When  from  the  great  mysterious  dark 

The  sudden  voice  comes  ringing— 

The  sudden  silver  voice  that  far 

Its  happy  burden  launches. 
Till  the  weird  pine  at  Hawkwood's  Bend 

Stirs  all  its  dewy  branches. 


And  where  the  Laurels  gloom  it 

And  dies,  remotely  floating. 
On  Salisbury  shore  as  dies  the  song 

Of  some  aerial  boating. 

Perchance  a  young  girl's  voice  wherein 

All  love  and  joy  are  clinging. 
Perchance  the  river-gods',  perchance 

The  great  dark's  voice  is  singing— 

The  great  soft  tingling  dark  (hat  hangs 
With  warmth  and  flower  scents  freighted. 

The  dark  that  clung  to  Eden's  slopes 
While  God  and  Morning  waited. 

Ah,  till  the  last  of  the  clear  tones 

In  throbbing  silence  shiver. 
How  sweet  beneath  Deer  Island's  cliff 

That  singing  on  the  river! 

MOTHER  SONG- 

Soft  sleeps  the  earth  in  moonlight  blest; 
Soft  sleeps  the  bough  above  the  ncM ; 
O'er  lonely  depths,  the  whippoorwill 
Breathes  one  faint  note  and  all  is  still. 
Sleep,  little  darling:  night  is  long- 
Sleep  while  I  sing  thy  cradle  song. 


About  thy  dream  the  drooping  flower 
Blows  her  sweet  breath  from  hour  to  hour. 
And  white  the  great  moon  spreads  her  wings, 
While  low,  while  far,  the  dear  earth  swings. 
Sleep,  little  darling,  all  night  long. 
The  winds  shall  sing  thy  slumber  song. 

Powers  of  the  earth  and  of  the  air 
Shall  liave  thee  in  their  mother-care, 
And  hosts  of  heaven,  together  prest. 
Bend  over  thee,  their  last,  their  best. 
Hush,  little  darling;  from  the  deep 
Some  mighty  wing  shall  fan  thy  sleep. 

JAMES  RUSSELL  LOWELL. 

Dying,  he  dreamed  he  entertained  a  King, 

He  opened  wide  those  wondrous  eyes  that  burned 

With  heaven's  own  lightning,  all  his  thoughts  concerned 

To  greet  the  royal  presence.    Not  that  thing 

Of  mortal  birth,  and  for  a  moment  crowned 

Within  a  gemmy  bauble's  glittering  bound. 

Rut  One  for  whom  gates  sempiternal  swing, 

But  One  the  lifting  of  whose  deathless  wing 

Disclosed  the  Infinite  toward  which  he  yearned. 

O  poet!  you  who  saw,  O  spirit  strong, 
Beyond  the  walls  of  sense,  as  they  whose  sight 
Is  interpenetrate  with  quickening  light. 
Who  caught  the  meaning  of  seraphic  song, 
And  made  it  earthly  music,  born  of  sound. 
Far,  and  more  ancient  than  the  rosy  round 
Of  morning,  you  indeed  saw  Sovereign  Might 
Fill  all  your  dying  chamber  with  delight 
And  lead  you  to  the  realm  where  you  belong! 

THE  KING'S  DUST. 

"Thou  shalt  die,"  the  priest  said  to  the  King. 
"Thou  shatt  vanish  like  the  leaves  of  spring. 
Like  the  dust  of  any  common  thing 

One  day  thou  upon  the  winds  shalt  blow!" 
"Nay,  not  so,"  the  King  said,  "I  shall  stay 
While  the  great  sun  in  the  sky  makes  day; 
Heaven  and  earth,  when  I  do,  pass  away. 
In  my  tomb  I  wait  till  all  things  go!" 

Then  the  King  died.   And  with  myrrh  and  nard, 
Washed  with  palm-wine,  swathed  in  linen  hard, 
Rolled  in  naptha-gum,  and  under  guard 

Of  his  steadfast  tomb,  they  laid  the  King. 
Century  fled  to  century;  still  he  lay 
Whole  as  when  they  hid  him  first  away. 
Sooth,  the  priest  had  nothing  more  to  say — 

He,  it  seemed,  the  King,  knew  everything. 

One  day  armies,  with  the  tramp  of  doom 
Overthrew  the  huge  blocks  of  the  tomb; 
Swarming  sunbeams  searched  its  chambered  gloom, 

Bedouins  camped  about  the  sand-blown  spot. 
Little  Arabs,  answering  to  their  name, 
With  a  broken  mummy  fed  the  flame; 
Then  a  wind  among  the  ashes  came, 

Blew  them  lightly,— and  the  King  was  not! 

ON  AN  OLD  WOMAN  SINGING. 
Sweet  are  the  songs  that  I  have  heard 
From  green  boughs  and  the  building  bird; 
From  children  bubbling  o'er  with  tune 
While  sleep  still  held  me  half  in 
And  surly  bees  hummed  everywhere 
Their  drowsy  bass  along  the  air; 
From  hunters  and  the  hunting-horn 
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Before  the  day -star  woke  the  morn; 
From  boatmen  in  ambrosial  dusk. 
Where,  richer  than  a  puff  of  musk, 
The  blossom  breath  they  drifted  through 
Fell  out  of  branches  drenched  with  dew. 

And  sweet  the  strains  that  come  to  me 
When  in  great  memories  I  see 
All  that  full-throated  quiring  throng 
Go  streaming  on  the  winds  of  song: 
Her  who  afar  in  upper  sky 
Sounded  the  wild  Brunhildc's  cry, 
With  golden  clash  of  shield  and  spear. 
Singing  for  only  gods  to  hear; 
And  her  who  on  the  trumpet's  blare 
Sang  "Angels  Ever  Bright  and  Fair," 
Her  voice,  her  presence,  where  she  stood, 
Already  part  of  Angelhood. 

But  never  have  I  heard  in  song 

Sweetness  and  sorrow  so  prolong 

Their  life — as  muted  music  rings 

Along  vibrating  silver  strings — 

As  when,  with  all  her  eighty  years, 

With  all  her  fires  long  quenched  in  tears, 

A  little  woman,  with  a  look 

Like  some  flower  folded  in  a  book, 

Lifted  a  thin  and  piping  tone, 

And  like  the  sparrow  made  her  moan, 

Forgetful  that  another  heard, 

And  sang  till  all  her  soul  was  stirred. 

And  listening,  oh,  what  joy  and  grief 
Trembled  there  like  a  trembling  leaf! 
The  strain  where  first-love  thrilled  the  bars 
Beneath  the  priesthood  of  the  stars; 
The  murmur  of  soft  lullabies 
Above  dear  unconsenting  eyes; 
The  hymns  where  once  her  pure  soul  trod 
The  heights  above  the  hills  of  God- 
All  on  the  quavering  note  awoke, 
And  in  a  silent  passion  broke, 
And  made  that  tender  tune  and  word 
The  sweetest  song  I  ever  heard. 

EQUATIONS. 

You  so  sure  the  world  is  full  of  laughter. 
Not  a  place  in  it  for  any  sorrow. 

Sunshine  with  no  shadow  to  come  after — 
Wait.  O  mad  one.  wait  until  to-morrow! 

You  so  sure  the  world  is  full  of  weeping. 

Only  gloom  in  all  the  colors  seven, 
Every  wind  across  a  new  grave  creeping— 

Think,  O  sad  one,  yesterday  was  heaven! 


Young  and  strong  I  went  along  the  highway. 
Seeking  Joy  from  happy  sky  to  sky; 
I  met  Sorrow  coming  down  a  byway— 
What  had  she  to  do  with  such  as  I? 

Sorrow,  with  a  slow,  detaining  gesture, 
Waited  for  me  on  the  widening  way. 

Threw  aside  her  shrouding  veil  and  vesture — 
Joy  had  turned  to  Sorrow's  self  that  day! 

*••»•# 

If  some  Great  Giver  give  me  life. 

And  give  me  love,  and  give  me  double, 
Shall  I  not  also  at  his  hand 
Take  trouble? 


And  if  through  awful  gloom  I  see 

The  lightnings  of  His  great  wills  thrusting. 
Shall  I  not,  dying  at  his  hand 
Die  trusting? 

BALLAD. 

In  the  summer  even 

While  yet  the  dew  was  hoar. 
I  went  plucking  purple  pansies, 

Till  my  love  should  come  to  shore. 
The  fishing-lights  their  dances 

Were  keeping  out  at  sea. 
And  come,  I  sung,  my  true  love! 

Come  hasten  home  to  me! 

But  the  sea,  it  fell  a- moaning, 
And  the  white  gulls  rocked  thereon; 

And  the  young  moon  dropped  from  heaven, 
And  the  lights  hid  one  by  one. 

All  silently  their  glances 
Slipped  down  the  cruel  sea, 

And  wait!  cried  the  night  and  wind  and  storm- 
Wait,  till  I  come  to  thee! 

A  SIGH. 

It  was  nothing  but  a  rose  I  gave  her,— 

Nothing  but  a  rose; 
Any  wind  might  rob  of  half  its  savor, 

Any  wind  that  blows. 

When  she  took  it  from  my  trembling  fingers, 

With  a  hand  as  chill, — 
Ah,  the  flying  touch  upon  them  lingers, 

Stays,  and  thrills  them  still! 

Withered,  faded,  pressed  between  the  pages, 

Crumpled  fold  on  fold, — 
Once  it  lay  upon  her  breast,  and  ages 

Cannot  make  it  old! 

O  SOFT  SPRING  AIBS! 

Come  up,  come  up,  O  soft  spring  airs. 

Come  from  your  silver  lining  seas, 
Where  all  day  long  you  toss  the  wave 

Above  the  low  and  palm-plumed  keys! 

Forsake  the  spicy  lemon  groves. 

The  balms  and  blisses  of  the  South, 
And  blow  across  the  longing  land 

The  breath  of  your  delicious  mouth. 

Come  from  the  almond  bough  you  stir. 
The  myrtle  thicket  where  you  sigh; 
Oh,  leave  the  nightingale,  for  here 
The  robin  whistles  far  and  nigh! 

For  here  the  violet  in  the  wood 

Thrills  with  the  fulness  you  shall  take. 
And  wrapped  away  from  life  and  love 

The  wild  rose  dreams,  and  fain  would  wake. 

For  here  in  reed  and  rush  and  grass, 

And  tiptoe  in  the  dusk  and  dew, 
Each  sod  of  the  brown  earth  aspires 

To  meet  the  sun— the  sun  and  you. 

Then  come,  O  fresh  spring  airs,  once  more 

Create  the  old  delightful  things. 
And  woo  the  frozen  world  again 

With  hints  of  heaven  upon  your  wings! 

- 
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THE  FUTURE  OF  THE  PHILIPPINE  ISLANDS* 

By  Margherita  Arlina  Hamm. 


The  future  of  the  Philippines  depends  chiefly 
upon  the  great  powers  of  to-day.  The  land  is  mar- 
velously  rich  in  minerals,  in  lumber,  in  agriculture 
and  in  water  power.  It  has  numerous  bays  and  har- 
bors, which  are  safe,  commodious  and  convenient. 
Its  climate  it  naturally  salubrious,  and  under  a  wise 
and  beneficent  government  the  territory  could  sup- 
port a  hundred  million  human  beings  in  comfort, 
and  a  smaller  number  in  luxury.  Properly  directed, 
it  could  be  made  the  scene  of  extensive  manufac- 
turers and  an  invaluable  market  for  the  New  World 
in  the  East  and  for  Asia  in  the  West.  From  its 
ports  fleets  of  steamers  would  carry  its  own  prod- 
ucts and  bring  back  those  of  other  lands.  All  that 
it  requires  are  justice  and  wisdom.  Its  people  are 
good  types  of  poor  humanity,  no  better  and  no 
worse  than  other  communities  around  the  globe. 
Under  favoring  influences  the  race  to  which  the  isl- 
anders belong  has  proven  itself  capable  of  civiliza- 
tion and  of  progress.  The  Tamil  cities  of  Southern 
India  are  among  the  quietest  and  most  industrious 
communities,  and  the  great  island  of  Java  has  for 
more  than  a  century  poured  a  Niagara  of  wealth 
into  its  parent  country,  the  Netherlands.  The  Ma- 
lays of  Singapore  make  law-abiding  and  orderly 
British  citizens,  and  even  under  the  cruel  rule  of  the 
Spaniards  many  Tagal  and  Visaya  subjects  have 
demonstrated  their  high  ability  and  worth. 

With  law  and  order  established,  with  roads  con- 
necting all  the  districts,  with  schools  and  a  kindly 
government,  the  islanders  could  be  raised  to  a  high 
level  of  civilization  in  a  single  generation.  Nature 
has  been  lavish  in  generosity,  and  only  a  little  is  de- 
manded from  those  of  her  children  who  have  for 
those  who  have  not.  What  would  become  of  the 
islanders  if  their  destinies  were  committed  to  them- 
selves is  difficult  to  predict.  They  could  not  go 
very  far  wrong,  because  the  gunboats  of  civilization 
do  not  permit  the  impulsive  savage  to  interfere  with 
the  welfare  or  enjoyment  of  his  next-door  neigh- 
bors. The  submissiveness  and  discipline  which 
three  centuries  have  stamped  upon  the  Philippine 
character  would  not  be  outgrown  in  fifty  years,  and 
would  undoubtedly  preserve  the  peaceful,  social  and 
political  conditions  without  which  there  can  be  no 
progress. 

What  the  Philippines  needs  is  not  annexation  by 
any  country,  but  only  a  protectorate  which  will  en- 
able them  to  develop  morally,  socially,  industrially 
as  well  as  politically.  No  matter  what  that  protec- 
torate may  be,  even  were  it  Chinese,  it  would  be  far 
kinder  and  more  beneficent  than  Spanish  rule.  The 
best  protectorate  is  that  which  would  be  furnished 
by  either  the  United  States  or  Great  Britain— the 
two  countries  which  more  than  all  others  recognize 
the  sacredness  of  human  liberty,  the  organic  rights 
of  the  individual,  and  the  duty  of  the  state  toward 
the  education  and  amelioration  of  the  citizens. 

The  climate  is  too  warm  to  grow  wheat  and  the 
northern  cereals,  yet  the  people  have  learned  the 
palatability  and  nourishing  qualities  of  bread,  and 


♦From  Manila  and  the  Philippines.  F.  Tennyson  Neely. 


purchase  it  whenever  they  can.  Cotton  does  not 
thrive  well,  although  cotton  cloths  are  always  in 
heavy  demand.  While  the  natives  are  skilled  weav- 
ers and  utilize  the  natural  resources  to  the  utmost, 
producing  matchless  pineapple  cloth,  banana  cloth 
and  silk  goods,  yet  these  are  costly  tissues,  and  are 
intended  for  the  wealthy  few,  and  not  for  the 
masses.  The  bulk  of  the  people,  for  their  daily  at- 
tire prefer  cotton  goods,  colored  and  gaudy.  In 
wheat  and  flour  the  nearest  rivals  are  Japan  and 
China.  But  in  this  rivalry  there  is  but  little  danger 
for  the  American  manufacturer.  He  exports  these 
goods  to  Japan  and  China  at  the  present  time,  and 
competes  with  the  native  manufacturers  in  their 
own  market.  Doing  this  he  needs  scarcely  fear 
them  in  markets  as  strange  to  them  as  to  himself. 

There  will  be  a  vast  field  in  the  Philippines  for 
narrow-gauge  railways  and  for  cheap  and  strong 
steamboats.  In  the  movement  of  the  products  of 
the  field  and  the  forest,  transportation  is  a  more 
serious  question  than  production.  There  are  mill- 
ions of  magnificent  trunks  in  the  interior  of  Luzon 
and  Mindanao,  which  have  either  an  insignificant 
value  or  no  value  at  all  at  the  present  time,  which 
would  possess  high  value  if  they  could  be  carried  at 
a  reasonable  cost  to  the  nearest  seaport,  and  thence 
be  sent  to  Japan,  China  or  Hong  Kong.  With 
cheap  transportation  to  the  nearest  harbor,  and 
without  the  paralyzing  burden  of  Spanish  taxation, 
a  lucrative  commerce  in  hard  woods  and  cabinet 
woods  would  spring  up  between  the  Philippines 
and  all  the  great  cities  of  America  on  the  Pacific 
Coast.  A  larger  market  still  will  consist  of  ready- 
made  iron  or  steel  frames  and  roofs  for  earthquake 
and  typhoon  houses.  Under  the  existing  Spanish 
law  there  is  even  to-day  a  profitable  trade  in  iron 
beams,  iron  roofing  and  iron  clapboarding.  Taxes 
and  red  tape  make  the  iron  shell  of  the  Philippine 
house  cost  more  than  an  entire  steel  structure 
would  under  free-trade  conditions.  The  land  im- 
properly cultivated  produces  an  excellent  coffee, 
one  which,  like  the  Java  variety,  has  been  singu- 
larly free  from  the  disease  microbes  that  destroyed 
the  plantations  of  Ceylon. 

Under  scientific  cultivation  the  Philippine  coffee 
plantations  would  in  ten  years  equal  those  of  Java, 
or  even  the  more  famous  ones  of  Southern  Arabia. 
With  decent  government  foreign  capital  would  be 
only  too  glad  to  exploit  and  develop  the  mineral  re- 
sources of  the  archipelago.  The  little  stream  of 
gold  which  flows  illegitimately  into  Chinese  pockets 
would  become  a  great  stream,  enriching  all  classes 
alike.  The  sugar  plantations  of  the  islands  are  the 
richest  on  the  globe,  and  would,  under  wise 
management,  afford  an  inexhaustible  supply  to  the 
United  States  as  well  as  to  Japan  and  China.  Un- 
der existing  conditions,  thousands  of  tons  are  ex- 
ported from  the  three  treaty  ports  every  year,  a 
quantity  which  would  be  soon  quadrupled  after  the 
sugar  tax,  the  harbor  tax,  the  export  tax,  the  land 
tax,  and  the  church  tax  of  the  Spanish  dominion 
were  repealed  by  the  new  government  of  the 
Philippines. 
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CONTEMPORARY  CELEBRITIES 


Mm  Canto*  Hem  r»r*  TritHwe 

Jules  Cambon,  the  newly  appointed  French  Am- 
bassador to  the  United  States,  is  an  indefatiga- 
ble worker  and  a  brilliant  conversationalist,  and 
his  personal  qualities  are  such  as  make  him  a 
most  welcome  addition  to  Washington  society.  In 
his  own  country  M.  Jules  Cambon  has  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  one  of  the  most  active  and  intelligent 
of  those  who  have  attained  prominent  position  un- 
der the  republican  regime.  He  was  a  warm  friend 
of  Jules  Ferry,  and  became  the  right-hand  man  of 
General  Chanzy  in  carrying  out  the  reforms  begun 
during  that  eminent  soldier's  administration  in  Al- 
geria. M.  Cambon  has  completed  his  fiftieth  year, 
and  his  official  career  and  experience  suggest  a 
French  parallel  to  those  of  Lord  Dufferin. 

M.  Cambon  for  the  last  seven  years  has  been 
Governor-General  of  Algeria,  a  post  corresponding 
in  responsibility  to  that  of  Viceroy  of  India.  In 
May,  1 89 1,  when  M.  Cambon  went  to  govern  Al- 
geria, which  Edmond  About  used  to  describe  as 
"1'autre  France,"  he  found  it  a  sort  of  military  pre- 
consulate,  where  the  natives  were  regarded  as  a 
conquered  race,  subject  to  the  constant  severity  of 
martial  law.  M.  Cambon,  with  his  characteristic 
energy,  at  once  set  to  work  to  free  Algeria  from 
centralizing  leading-strings,  and  gradually  to  ac- 
cord that  liberty  of  conscience  and  religion  which 
now  makes  it  possible  for  every  Algerian  to  practice 
his  religion  without  being  accountable  to  any  one. 
M.  Cambon  made  every  effort  to  educate  and  im- 
prove the  condition  of  the  native  population,  and  his 
success  was  so  marked  that  at  no  period  of  the 
French  administration  of  Algeria  have  the  Mahom- 
etans and  their  chiefs  shown  such  loyalty  and  devo- 
tion as  at  present.  As  Governor-General  of  Al- 
geria M.  Cambon  often  had  to  solve  difficult  and 
intricate  diplomatic  questions,  but  it  is  as  Ambas- 
sador to  the  United  States  that  he  makes  his  debut 
in  a  purely  diplomatic  capacity. 

During  the  Franco-German  war  M.  Cambon  dis- 
tinguished himself  as  a  captain  of  Mobiles,  and 
many  acts  of  gallantry  and  daring  are  placed  to  his 
credit.  After  the  war  he  became  Auditor-General 
at  the  Council  of  State.  He  was  subsequently  sent 
to  Algeria,  where  he  had  charge  of  the  interior  ser- 
vice of  the  General  Government,  and,  rapidly  gain- 
ing the  confidence  of  his  chief,  General  Chanzy,  he 
was  made,  when  only  thirty  years  of  age,  Prefect  of 
the  Department  of  Constantine.  He  also  rendered 
important  service  as  a  member  of  the  Commission 
of  Reform,  which  was  the  first  step  in  the  direction 
of  making  Algeria  a  civil  instead  of  a  purely  mili- 
tary colony.  M.  Cambon  was  afterward  called  to 
Paris,  where  he  became  Secretary-General  of  the 
Prefecture  of  Police,  and  some  months  later  was 
made  Prefect  of  the  Department  of  the  North, 
where,  by  a  singular  coincidence,  he  replaced  his 
elder  brother,  M.  Paul  Cambon,  who  is  now  French 
Ambassador  at  Constantinople.  From  the  office  of 
Prefect  of  the  Department  of  the  North  M.  Jules 
Cambon  was  promoted  to  that  of  Lyons,  which  af- 
ter that  of  Paris  (the  Department  of  the  Seine)  is 
the  most  important  prefecture  of  France.  From 


Lyons  M.  Cambon  went  to  Algeria  as  Governor- 
General — a  post  which  he  left  in  October  to  become 
Ambassador  to  the  United  States. 

M.  Jules  Cambon  is  a  liberal  but  constitutional 
republican.  He  is  an  enemy  to  circumlocution  and 
red  tape,  and  has  devoted  much  of  his  spare  time  to 
the  study  of  administrative  reform,  in  doing  which 
he  has  become  a  deep  student  of  political  and 
economic  questions  in  the  United  States. 


idlteit  and  hi  cod  t  ma*   FitUburg  Leader 

One  day  recently  Thomas  A.  Edison  was  sitting 
in  his  little  office  on  Mount  Musconetcory,  where 
his  iron  mine  is  located.  He  was  talking  to  several 
business  acquaintances,  and  in  the  course  of  the 
conversation  one  of  the  men  present  stated  that  he 
once  had  been  a  train  boy. 

"Were  you?"  said  Mr.  Edison,  characteristically 
plunging  into  this  new  subject.  "I  was  one,  you 
know.  What  road  did  you  run  on?" 

"Grand  Trunk,  out  of  Port  Huron." 

"Did  you?  Why,  so  did  I.  But  I  was  before 
your  time." 

With  the  incentive  thus  given,  stories  of  train- 
boy  life  flew  back  and  forth.  The  two  men,  for  the 
time,  became  train  boys  again.  They  forgot  the 
triumphs  and  cares  of  their  after  lives,  and  the  rest 
of  the  company  listened  silently  and  enjoyably  to 
the  reminiscences  of  the  days  when  the  greatest  in- 
ventor in  the  world  sold  newspapers  and  peanuts. 
Some  of  the  stories  told  by  Edison  have  been  pub- 
lished, but  the  following  one  has  never  before  ap- 
peared in  print : 

"Curious  how  these  things  come  back  to  you," 
said  Mr.  Edison.  "I  remember  a  funny  thing  that 
occurred  on  one  of  the  old  three-car  trains.  In  my 
day,  you  know,  they  used  to  run  trains  made  up  of 
three  coaches — a  baggage  car,  a  smoking  car  and 
what  we  called  the  ladies'  car.  The  ladies'  car  was 
always  last  in  the  string.  Well,  one  day  I  was  car- 
rying my  basket  of  nuts  and  apples  through  the 
ladies'  car — I  hadn't  sold  a  thing  so  far — when  I 
noticed  two  young  fellows  sitting  near  the  rear  end 
of  the  car.  They  were  dandies,  what  might  be 
called  dudes  now,  but  we  called  them  'stiffies'  in 
those  days.  They  were  young  southerners  up 
North  on  a  lark,  as  I  found  out  afterward.  Behind 
them  sat  a  negro  valet,  who  had  a  large  iron-bound 
box  beside  him  on  the  seat.  Probably  he  was  an 
old  family  slave.  He  was  dressed  in  as  many  colors 
as  an  English  flunky. 

"The  young  men  were  complaining  of  the  dull- 
ness of  things.  They  stopped  when  they  saw  me. 
I  came  along  wabbling  my  basket  from  side  to  side 
as  I  asked  each  passenger  if  he  wanted  to  buy  any- 
thing. When  I  reached  the  southerners  I  asked 
them  if  they  wanted  some.  'Not'  replied  the  fellow- 
nearest  to  me.  'We  do  not,  and  furthermore  we  are 
not  going  to  have  any,'  whereupon  he  grabbed  the 
basket  out  of  my  hands  and  dumped  the  nuts 
and  apples  out  of  the  window.  'Here's  your 
basket,'  he  said,  handing  it  to  me.  For  a  moment 
I  was  too  surprised  to  speak.  Then  I  yelled  at  him 
in  a  way  that  made  everybody  jump  around.  I  did 
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not  say  anything.  I  just  yelled  at  him  on  general 
principles. 

"  What's  the  matter,  boy?'  he  said  when  I 
stopped.  Some  of  the  passengers  laughed;  others 
were  indignant,  and  some  who  had  not  seen  his  ac- 
tion simply  looked  at  me  in  amazement.  Then  I 
protested. 

"  'Look  here,  boy,*  said  the  young  man,  'how 
much  were  they  worth?' 

"  'Oh,  about  a  dollar,  I  guess,'  said  1. 

"He  turned  to  the  negro  on  the  next  seat. 
'Nicodemus,'  he  said,  'give  this  boy  a  dollar.' 

"The  negro  grinned,  and,  turning  to  the  box  be- 
side him  he  opened  it.  It  was  really  full  of  money 
and  valuables.  He  took  out  a  dollar  and  gave  it  to 
me.  I  took  it  and  walked  up  the  car.  I  was  still 
surprised.  At  the  door  I  looked  back  at  them,  and 
everybody  laughed  at  me  for  some  reason — all  ex- 
cept the  young  men,  that  is ;  they  never  even  smiled 
during  the  whole  performance. 

"Well,  I  filled  up  my  basket  with  prize  packages 
and  came  back  through  the  train.  Nobody  bought 
any  of  them.  When  I  reached  the  southerner,  how- 
ever, he  said,  'Excuse  me,  sir,'  and  grabbing  the 
basket  again  he  sent  the  prize  packages  after  the 
peanuts.  He  handed  me  my  basket  and  sat  back 
without  a  smile,  but  everybody  else  laughed  again. 
I  did  not  yell  this  time.  I  simply  said,  'Look  here, 
mister,  do  you  know  how  much  those  are  worth?' 

"'No,'  said  he;  'how  much?' 

"  'Well,  there  were  three  dozen  and  four  at  ten 
cents  for  each  one,  not  to  mention  the  prizes  in 
some  of  them.' 

"  'Oh,'  he  said ;  'Nicodemus,  count  up  how  much 
the  boy  ought  to  have  and  give  it  to  him.' 

"The  negro  opened  his  box  and  gave  me  four 
dollars,  and  again  I  went  away  with  the  empty  bas- 
ket, while  the  passengers  laughed. 

"Next  I  brought  in  some  morning  papers,  and 
nobody  bought  these,  either.  Somehow  the  pas- 
sengers had  caught  the  spirit  of  the  thing,  and  as  it 
cost  them  nothing  they  apparently  did  not  wish  to 
deprive  those  southerners  of  their  fun.  I  was  watch- 
ful when  I  came  to  the  young  bloods  this  time,  and 
carried  the  papers  so  they  could  grab  them  easily. 
Sure  enough  the  nearest  one  threw  them  out  of  the 
window  after  the  other  things.  I  sat  on  the  edge  of 
a  seat  and  laughed  myself.  'Oh,  you  settle  with 
Nicodemus,'  he  said,  and  Nicodemus  settled  up. 

"Then  I  had  an  idea.  I  went  into  the  baggage 
car  and  got  every  paper  I  could  find.  I  had  a  lot  of 
that  day's  stock,  and  over  a  hundred  returns  of  the 
day  before,  which  I  was  going  to  turn  in  at  the  end 
of  the  run.  The  whole  lot  was  so  heavy  that  I  could 
just  manage  to  carry  it  on  my  shoulder.  When  I 
staggered  into  the  ladies'  car  and  called  'Paper  I'  in 
the  usual  drawling  way  the  passengers  fairly 
shrieked  with  laughter.  I  thought  the  southerner 
would  back  down,  but  he  never  flinched.  He  just 
grabbed  those  papers  and  hurled  them  out  of  the 
window  by  the  armful.  We  could  see  them  flying 
behind  the  train  like  great  white  birds — you  know 
we  had  blanket  sheets  then — and  they  spread  them- 
selves out  over  the  landscape  in  a  way  that  must 
have  startled  the  rural  population  of  the  district.  I 
got  over  ten  dollars  for  all  my  papers. 

"That  dandy  was  game.    I-ook  here,  boy,'  he 
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said,  when  the  passengers  had  seen  the  last  of  those 
papers  float  around  a  curve;  'have  you  anything 
else  on  board?' 

"  Nothing  except  the  basket  and  my  box,'  I 
replied. 

"  'Well,  bring  in  those,  too.' 

"You  remember  the  big  three-by-four  boxes  they 
used  to  give  us  to  keep  our  goods  in?  Well,  I  put 
the  basket  in  the  box  and  turned  it  over  and  over 
down  the  aisle  of  the  car  to  where  the  fellow  sat. 
He  threw  the  basket  out  of  the  window,  but  the  box 
was  too  big  to  go  that  way.  So  he  ordered  Nico- 
demus to  throw  it  off  the  rear  platform.  I  charged 
him  three  dollars  for  that  box.  When  it  had  gone 
he  turned  to  me  and  said : 

"  'How  much  money  have  you  made  to-day?' 

"I  counted  up  over  twenty-five  dollars  Nico- 
demus had  given  me. 

"  'Now,'  he  said,  'are  you  sure  you  have  nothing 
more  to  sell?' 

"I  would  have  brought  in  the  smoking  car  stove 
if  it  had  not  been  hot.  But  I  was  compelled  to  say 
there  was  really  nothing  more. 

"  'Very  well !'  and  then  with  a  change  in  his  tone 
he  turned  to  the  negro  and  said:  'Nicodemus, 
throw  this  boy  out  of  the  window.' 

"The  passengers  shrieked  with  laughter;  but  I 
got  out  of  that  car  pretty  quick,  I  can  tell  you.  That 
fellow  was  a  thoroughbred,  and  I  believe  he  would 
have  done  it,  even  if  his  nigger  had  refused,  which 
was  not  likely." 

And  the  face  of  the  inventor  wore  a  half-amused, 
half-regretful  smile  at  this  vision  of  his  train-boy 
days. 

Tk*  tmpmr  tf  China  ontf  Hit  idlet*  loatfct  Sptetatcr 

The  account  of  the  recent  reform  edicts  of  the 
Emperor  of  China  forms  an  interesting  though  mel- 
ancholy document,  explaining  at  one  and  the  same 
time  the  singular  position  of  the  Emperor,  and  the 
reason  why  he  was  at  once  defeated  by  the  energetic 
and  reactionary  Dowager-Empress.  A  recent  por- 
trait of  the  Emperor  affords  to  keen  observers  an 
insight  into  his  character,  and  so  enables  us  to  get 
at  his  mind  when  he  issued  this  scheme  of  reforms. 
The  face  is  that  of  a  woman  rather  than  a  man,  or  of 
a  man  with  an  essentially  feminine  nature,  thought- 
ful, delicate,  refined  .probably  imaginative,  but  lack- 
ing force  and  will.  It  is  not  Chinese  at  all,  it  is  too 
"spirituel"  for  the  average  and  exceptional  China- 
man alike;  it  might  be  the  face  of  a  mystic  or  a 
philosopher,  it  is  not  the  face  of  a  man  who  can  deal 
roughly  and  practically  with  the  complicated  issues 
of  Chinese  life.  Here  is  a  man,  one  says,  of  con- 
siderable intellectual  power  and  moral  insight,  who 
will  be  able,  from  the  purely  intellectual  and  moral 
point  of  view,  to  see  the  urgent  needs  of  his  country 
and  to  suggest  remedies  for  her  political  and  social 
disorders.  But  he  is  not  of  the  stuff  of  which  prac- 
tical reformers  arc  made;  if  his  schemes  are 
thwarted — as  they  inevitably  will  be — he  will  not 
know  what  to  do.  The  great  reforming  monarchs 
have  always  been  men  of  vigorous  character.  Peter 
the  Great  not  only  knew  what  Russia  needed  two 
centuries  ago,  but  he  was  detcynined  to  enforce  his 
reforms  by  the  knout  and  the  sword,  and  woe  be- 
tide any  reactionary  who  dared  to  stand  in  the  way. 
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Frederick  the  Great  did  not  content  himself  with 
reading  philosophy  and  speculating  on  politics ;  he 
gave  it  to  be  understood  that  those  who  resisted  his 
authority  would  be  punished  without  mercy.  But 
the  Chinese  Emperor  is  not  a  reforming  monarch  in 
this  sense;  he  more  resembles  a  political  philoso- 
pher reporting  to  a  sovereign  his  own  purely  specu- 
lative conclusions.  He  sees,  but  he  is  unable  to 
act. 

One  edict  was  addressed  to  the  high  Mandarins 
all  over  China,  exhorting  to  earnest  co-operation 
with  the  Emperor  in  reforming  China.  It  speaks 
of  the  "technicalities  of  old  and  obsolete  usages," 
and  the  "high  importance  of  keeping  up  and  edu- 
cating ourselves  with  the  procedure  of  modern 
times,"  and  refers  with  scarcely  veiled  contempt  to 
"the  ancients  of  the  Sung  and  Ming  eras."  "The 
bane  of  the  country,"  says  the  Emperor,  "has  been 
the  deep-rooted  system  of  inertness,  and  a  clinging 
to  obsolete  customs.  This,  indeed,  it  should  be  the 
true  duty  of  each  and  every  officer  to  shake  off,  in 
defiance  of  the  hostile  attitude  of  the  uneducated 
majority."  From  all  this  we  see  that  the  Emperor 
has  sufficient  clearness  of  vision  to  survey  China, 
as  it  were,  from  the  outside,  to  look  at  it  without 
prejudice  as  a  cultivated  European  would  look  at 
it,  and  that  his  hope  for  the  reforms  he  considered 
needful  lay  in  an  educated  bureaucracy  who  would 
use  the  force  at  their  disposal  without  paying  court 
to  the  ignorant  conceit  of  the  Chinese  masses.  In 
China,  as  in  Russia  (as  in  every  country,  in  short), 
it  is  the  great  overwhelming  majority  which  would 
arrest  progress,  which  is  satisfied  with  things  as 
they  are.  Evidently  the  Emperor  saw  in  the  possi- 
ble rallying  to  his  side  of  the  intelligent  few  the  one 
prospect  of  carrying  out  reforms  from  within,  and 
so  effecting  the  deliverance  of  China  from  either 
violent  revolution  or  from  conquest  and  partition 
at  the  hands  of  foreign  nations ;  and,  as  evidently, 
he  has  been  disappointed.  Whether  a  sufficient 
"remnant"  exists  in  China,  or  whether  the  reform- 
ing Mandarins,  if  such  there  be,  were  cowed  by  the 
instant  display  of  reactionary  force,  we  do  not 
know.  What  we  do  know  is  that  the  imperial  pur- 
poses remain  mere  aspirations,  and  that  the  Em- 
peror is  practically  a  prisoner.  The  edict  is  not 
confined  to  general  statements,  it  "condescends"  to 
particulars.  .  .  It  is  evident,  by  the  way,  that 
the  superiority  of  Japanese  science  in  the  late  war 
has  impressed  the  Emperor,  and  led  him  to  see  that 
what  Japan  attained  by  her  revolution  and  her  will- 
ingness to  listen  to  the  teaching  of  the  Western 
world  must  now  be  secured  by  China  if  she  is  not 
to  break  up  and  dissolve  into  chaotic  fragments. 
All  through,  in  a  word,  we  find  the  recommenda- 
tions of  a  thoughtful  and  reflective  mind,  who  has 
seriously  weighed  recent  experience,  and  who  per- 
ceives clearly  what  should  be  done.  Think  of  the 
infinite  pathos  in  the  situation  of  this  young, 
thoughtful  ruler  who  can  devise  but  not  enforce, 
shut  up  in  his  palace,  barred  round  by  the  rigid 
etiquette  of  an  unchanging  court,  knowing  that  his 
country  is  sinking  under  the  burden  of  ancient 
superstition  and  the  senile  prejudices  of  thousands 
of  years,  and  yet  *s  helpless  as  the  meanest  of  his 
subjects!  Few  more  tragic  figures  have  appeared 
on  the  stage  of  history. 


A  writer  in  the  London  Times  thinks  that  "the 
young  Emperor  has  gone  to  the  root  of  the  causes 
of  the  decadence  of  China.  The  reverence  for  an- 
tiquity, for  obsolete  customs,  for  exploded  prece- 
dent, and  the  all-pervading  corruption  are  the 
topics  of  his  denunciation,  the  objects  of  his  re- 
forms." We  do  not  think  this  is  quite  accurate. 
Apart  from  the  corruption  of  the  official  class,  the 
adherence  to  exploded  customs  and  obsolete  pre- 
cedents must  be  referred  to  a  deeper  cause,  for  these 
deep-seated  traits  of  Chinese  character  are  effects 
rather  than  causes.  The  "vera  causa"  of  Chinese 
mental  and  moral  stagnation  is  ancestor-worship, 
the  most  completely  organized  system  of  Animism 
the  world  has  ever  known.  As  all  wisdom  and 
knowledge  attained,  according  to  the  Chinese 
theory,  their  perfection  in  the  remote  ages  of  the 
past,  one  must  look  back  to  that  past  for  intellectual 
and  moral  guidance.  Under  the  influence  of  such 
a  belief,  a  really  moral  life  is  all  but  impossible,  for 
morality  degenerates  into  slavish  submission  to  a 
rule  imposed  from  without  rather  than  a  free  ac- 
ceptance of  a  law  of  conduct  within.  The  "arrested 
development"  of  China  means,  in  fact,  that  the 
Chinese,  in  spite  of  their  ancient  classics  and  fine 
codes,  are  a  people  without  any  active  principle  of 
morality.  This  does  not  mean  that  they  steal  or 
murder  in  any  unusual  degree,  or  that  they  work 
injustice;  for  in  the  green  villages  of  the  interior 
much  happiness,  prosperity,  and  good  social 
order  are  said  to  exist.  But  mankind  cannot 
live  on  the  harvests  of  the  past,  it  needs  renewal 
of  life  day  by  day  on  pain  of  moral  and  spiritual 
starvation. 

The  source  of  Chinese  stagnation  is  that  the 
people,  as  a  people,  are  spiritually  dead;  they  need 
awakening  to  a  new  and  real  moral  life,  which 
means  emancipation  from  the  dead  hand  of  the  past. 
Whether  the  young  Emperor  fully  perceives  this  it 
would  be  hard  to  say,  but  obviously  the  reactionary 
party  saw  it;  and  they  saw  that  what  appear  to  be 
external,  and  even  trifling,  reforms,  like  that  re- 
garding caligraphy,  are  really  based  on  a  concep- 
tion of  life  wholly  different  from  that  of  China. 
When  it  is  remembered,  moreover,  that  upon  the 
Chinese  ancestor-worship  rests  the  whole  fabric, 
not  only  of  social  life,  but  of  the  Chinese  state,  it 
will  be  seen  at  once  that  the  reactionaries  beheld 
before  them  a  complete  revolution  for  which,  they 
may  have  honestly  thought,  China  was  not  ready. 
For  in  China,  as  in  the  pre-Christian  world  of  an- 
tiquity, the  religious  system  and  the  state  are  indis- 
soluble. In  the  state  alone  the  individual  finds  his 
whole  moral  life,  such  as  it  is,  while  in  the  world  of 
Christianity  the  emancipation  of  the  spirit  from  the 
absolute  domain  of  the  secular  order  has  been 
achieved  for  all.  If  the  Emperor  of  China  dimly 
perceives  this  great  gulf  which  separates  his  nation 
from  the  Western  world,  he  becomes  an  even  more 
pathetic  figure;  for  while,  on  that  assumption,  his 
imagination  has  overleaped  the  bounds  of  his  en- 
vironment, he  cannot  be  expected  to  work  out  in 
his  mind  any  idea  of  a  safe  bridge  over  that  wide 
gulf.  He  stands,  in  fact,  as  the  poet  says,  "between 
two  worlds,  one  dead,  the  other  powerless  to  be 
born."  Harder  lot  has  fallen  to  few  among  the 
sons  of  men. 
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ror  #*••,...„.. ...........  ta9rnara  m.  frawjay .  ,t<WffC"T  own 

The  sun,  with  its  glories  outspread, 

Is  gilding  the  land  and  the  sea. 
And  I  fancy  its  smiles  are  all  shed 

For  thee,  little  sweetheart,  for  thee  I 

The  birds,  with  their  songs  of  delight, 
Are  waking  the  morning  with  glee, 

And  they're  singing— I  fancy  I'm  right— 
For  thee,  little  sweetheart,  for  thee  I 

The  roses  that  grow  at  thy  door, 
The  daisies  that  bloom  on  the  lea, 

Their  sweetness  I  fancy  outpour 

For  thee,  little  sweetheart,  for  theel 

The  love  that  endures  in  my  breast, 

The  worship  my  feelings  decree, 
I  know  are  most  truly  possess'd 

For  thee,  little  sweetheart,  for  thee! 

A  Song  to  Sorrow  .  ■  ■.■£•  M*  •  .London  Sptoktr 

Sleep,  Sorrow,  sleep;  the  Earth  is  all  too  bright 

To-day  to  heed  thy  voice,  though  thou  shouldst  cry 
From  dawn  till  dusk.  With  brave  persistency, 

Behold,  yon  breeze-bent  beech  leaves  keep  the  lights 
They  pilfered  from  the  Sun.  Joy  claims  the  right 

To  sing  to-day,  his  instrument,  the  thrush. 
Who  sweetly  pipes,  where  hyacinths  grow  lush 

Below  close  hazels,  flitting  out  of  sight. 

So  sleep,  pale  Sorrow,  let  thy  grudging  face 

No  more  upbraid  me  with  forgetfulness ; 
Sleep,  and  content  thee,  since  this  little  place 

I  yield  to  Spring,  amid  the  mournfulness 
That  nils  my  heart,  waking,  thou  shalt  not  trace; 

Nor,  in  thy  kingdom,  find  one  shadow  less. 

Tht  Unborn  Julio  Htolf  Flatk  magailnt  of  Ho*  lei  no 

Thou  art  my  very  own— 

A  part  of  me. 

Bone  of  my  bone 

And  flesh  of  flesh; 

And  thou  shalt  be 

Heart  of  my  heart 

And  brain  of  brain — 

In  years  that  are  to  come  to  me  and  thee. 

Before  thou  wast  a  being,  made 

Of  spirit,  as  of  flesh, 

Thou  didst  sleep  beneath  the  beats 

Of  my  tumultuous  heart,  and  drink, 

With  little  aimless  lips 

And  blind,  unseeing  eyes 

From  every  bursting  vein 

Replete  with  life's  abundant  flood. 

Ay!  even  of  my  very  breath, 

And  from  my  blood 

Thou  didst  imbibe  the  fresh 

And  glorious  air,  that  holds  the  sweets 

Of  nature's  sure  and  slow  eclipse. 

That  ceaseless  round  of  life  and  death 

Which  are  the  close  entwined  braid 

Of  all  the  season's  subtle  mesh 

And  endless  chain. 

In  a  soft  and  silken  chamber  set  apart — 

Here,  just  beneath  my  happy  heart. 

Thou  didst  lie  at  dreamy  case 

While  all  my  being  paid 

Its  tribute  unto  thee; 

What  happy  hours  for  thee  and  me! 

As  when  a  bird 


Broods  on  its  downy  nest- 
So  would  I  sit 
And  watch  the  flit 
Of  idle  shadows  to  and  fro— 
And  brood  upon  my  treasure  hid 
Within  my  willing  flesh; 
And  when  there  stirred 
A  little  limb— «  tiny  hand! 
What  rapturous  thrills  of  testacy 
Shook  all  my  being  to  its  inmost  citadel. 
Ah  I  none  but  she  who  has  thus  borne 
A  child  beneath  her  heart  may  know 
What  wondrous  thrill  and  subtle  spell 
Comes  from  this  wondrous  woven  band 
That  binds  a  mother  to  her  unborn  child 
Within  her  womb. 
As  in  the  earth- 
That  fragrant  tomb 
Of  all  that  lives — or  man  or  beast, 
Soft  blossoms  bud  and  bloom  and  swell — 
So  didst  thou,  from  my  body  gain 
Sweet  sustenance  and  royal  feast; 
Then  through  the  gates  of  priceless  pain 
Thou  earnest  to  me— fair,  so  fair, 
And  so  complete — 
From  rose-tipped  feet 
To  silken  hair! 

And  there  beneath  each  pearly  lid, 

There  glowed  a  jewel— passing  rare! 

It  moves  and  breathes!  It  slakes  its  thirst 

At  my  all-too-abundant  breast! 

Oh,  a  moment  born  of  life — of  love! 

Oh,  rapture  of  all  earth's  high,  high  above! 

Three  lives  in  one — 

By  loving  won! 

My  own — and  thine — 

Oh,  bond  divine — 

Our  little  child!   Our  little  child! 

A  Prottr.  KorfttM  Mthotoon  Mom  Coofoot  Haoojloo 

Not  in  an  hour  can  tireless  Change 
Across  the  spirit's  fiefdom  range; 
But  measuredly,  and  gathering  force, 
It  follows  steadily  its  course. 
And  if  'twere  mine  to  wield  control 
Of  Time  within  ray  heart  and  soul. 
Saving  from  ruin  and  decay 
What  I  hold  dearest,  I  should  pray 
That  I  may  never  cease  to  be 
Wooed  daily  by  Expectancy; 
That  evening  shadows  in  mine  eyes 
Dim  not  the  light  of  new  surprise; 
That  I  may  feel,  till  life  be  spent. 
Each  day  the  sweet  bewilderment 
Of  fresh  delight  in  simple  things, 
In  snowy  winters,  golden  springs. 
And  quicker  heartbeats  at  the  thought 
Of  all  the  good  that  man  has  wrought 
But  may  I  never  face  a  dawn 
With  all  the  awe  and  wonder  gone. 
Or  in  late  twilight  fail  to  sec 
Charm  in  the  stars'  old  sorcery. 

8<Mf  of  t»o  Dtlnf  Saraji  trnoot  H'Oaffog    Chicago  Post 

By  Currituck's  lone  shore  we  lay 

And  watched  the  east,  where  coming  day 

Spun  threads  of  dun  and  ashen-gray 

Along  the  ocean  line. 
The  wild  fowl  flying  overhead 
Through  leagues  of  misty  vapor  sped. 
Wheeled,  swerved,  and  then  with  wings  outspread 

Slow  settled  in  the  brine. 
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And  five,  with  necks  stretched  out  and  on, 
Marking  the  lordly  flight  of  swan — 
As  grayer  grew  the  light  and  wan 

Came  shiplike  sailing  by; 
Their  broad  wings  beat  the  air  austere 
And  resonantly  to  the  ear 
The  leader's  challenge  sounded  clear 

And  haughty  from  the  sky. 

Then  from  the  reeds  our  guns  were  turned 
As  we  their  naked  course  discerned. 
The  heavy  charges  Hashed  and  burned 

And  belched  with  hollow  roar; 
The  wild  fowl  rose  in  thunderous  pack 
Against  the  skyline  looming  black, 
And  deep-toned  echoes  answered  back 

And  rumbled  round  the  shore. 

Then  paused  the  leader  in  the  flight, 
With  mortal  wound;  and  from  his  height 
He  drifted  like  a  snowdrift  white 

In  stately  sweep  along, 
A  victim  to  the  fowler's  aim; 
And  as  he  set  his  wings  and  came, 
Pierced  through  the  haze  as  some  thin  flame 

His  liquid,  dying  song. 

No  more  for  him  the  polar  rone 

The  pathless  ways  with  stars  thick  strown, 

The  chill  air  round  about  him  blown 

Like  tresses  of  the  night; 
For  him  no  more  to  live  and  be 
As  one  with  wind  and  sky  and  sea, 
For  him  no  more  the  strenuous,  free, 

Far  ardor  of  the  flight 

Sweet,  plaintive  notes  in  mellowed  strain 
They  floated  o'er  the  watery  plain 
And  mournful  as  an  autumn  rain 
By  Currituck's  lone  shore; 
A  requiem  in  the  dawning  wan 
That  ever  lessened,  on  and  on, 
A  death  chant  from  the  stricken  swan 

Lot*  and  Tlmt  Btalrtt  Otmertti  Utgd  Chap  Book 

Across  the  gardens  of  Life  they  go, 

A  strange  ill-mated  pair; 
By  paths  where  naught  but  blossoms  blow, 
By  paths  neglected  where  gaunt  weeds  grow, 

By  hand  in  hand,  through  joy  and  care, 
Across  the  gardens  of  Life  they  go. 

The  one  is  old,  and  grim,  and  gray; 

His  eyes  stare  off  like  one  in  dreams. 
Across  his  breast  the  white  locks  stray, 
The  sands  in  his  glass  fall  day  by  day. 

Over  his  shoulder  the  scythe-blade  gleams— 
And  he  is  old,  and  grim,  and  gray. 

And  one  is  young,  and  bright,  and  fair; 

The  golden  curls  about  his  head 
Shine  as  a  halo;  his  red  lips  dare 
The  birds  in  song;  he  knows  no  care, 

Joy  in  his  heart  is  never  dead — 
He  lives  to  love  and  he  is  fair. 

Hoar-headed  Time  was  never  young; 

And  love  on  earth  can  ne'er  grow  old; 
And  yet— since  first  to  that  hand  he  clung. 
Since  first  his  tender  song  he  sung, 

Since  first  his  love-tale  he  had  told. 
And  to  a  dart  his  bow  had  strung. 


Together,  through  ways  of  joy  and  woe, 

Though  one  is  old  and  one  is  fair, 
By  paths  where  naught  but  blossoms  blow. 
By  paths  neglected  where  gaunt  weeds  grow, 

Together— a  strange  ill-mated  pair- 
Across  the  gardens  of  Life  they  go. 

OnlD  On*  KWtd  Lgdla  4nry  Cnpn/«y  Ntui  £»jlaa<t  Htgetlai 

"Only  one  killed!"  the  head-line  reads, 

The  glad  news  speeds; 
The  newsboys  cry,  "Killed,  only  one!" 

He  was  my  son! 
What  were  a  thousand  to  this  one — 
My  only  son. 
Whose  blood  was  spilled 
That  bells  might  peal,  guns  fire,  men  shout, 
"Only  one  killed!" 

t*ftO*  Albion  r,lt»mi  John.tan.  ftami* 

Well  he  knew  that  his  clothes  were  poor; 

He  was  common,  he  humbly  thought; 
Child  as  he  was,  he  could  understand 

Why  he  was  slighted  and  never  sought 

Yet  could  he  help  it— his  mother  gone- 
Help  the  weight  of  his  father's  shame? 

Hardest  sentence  of  childish  law; 
Blaming  innocence  not  to  blame. 

It  was  hard  when  the  children  played 

All  together,  to  be  left  out- 
Stand  aside,  with  a  stinging  sense 

That  'twas  he  that  they  laughed  about 

Thoughtless  children,  they  felt  no  wrong- 
Pushed  him  out  of  the  ring  at  play; 

No  one  heard  how  his  voice  was  choked. 
No  one  cared  when  he  stole  away. 

No  one  saw  how  he  crept  at  last 
Through  the  gate  and  the  grasses  deep, 

Past  the  wall  to  a  lonely  grave 
Where  his  mother  was  laid  asleep. 

Could  she  feel  in  her  narrow  bed. 
Wee,  cold  hands,  as  they  groped  about— 

Feel  the  tears  that  were  dropped  because 
Even  her  grave  had  left  him  out? 

My  Ivfjifn  Ow*  A  Jwra»9..tHMn4  McHtal  Mtw  Orltmt  Vmti-Dtmocn 
How  moves  the  merry  wind  to-day. 

Along  the  land,  along  the  sea? 
Oh.  winds,  be  gentle  in  your  play,— 

My  love  hath  gone  a  journey. 
Bend  as  ye  list  the  growing  corn. 

Run  riot  through  the  summer  trees. 

But  deal  ye  softly  where  the  seas 
Bear  yonder  ship  to  meet  the  morn. 

And  was  there  then  no  eye  to  see 

What  evil  chance  that  day  befell? 

The  sad  winds  strive  in  vain  to  tell. 
The  sunlight  hides  its  face  from  me. 
Somehow,  amid  the  fair  sunshine 

And  kindly  winds,  that  single  bark 
Stole  out  beyond  their  ken  and  mine. 

Upon  a  long,  long  journey. 

tecr*  Carrlt  Btak,  Mwya*   lipmincatt 

Deep  in  each  artist's  soul  some  picture  lies 
That  he  will  never  paint  for  mortal  eyes ; 

And  every  author  in  his  heart  doth  hold 
Some  sad,  sweet  talc  that  he  will  leave  untold 

*L.  C.  Page  &  Co. 
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WADY  HALFA  AND  THE  ROMANCE  OF  THE  SUDAN 

By  G.  W.  Steevens. 


The  author,  G  W.  Steevens,  joined  the  Sirdar's  expedi- 
tion to  Khartum  early  in  1897.  went  through  the  battles 
of  Atbara  and  Omdurman  and  entered  Khartum  with 
the  conquerers.  He  has  embodied  his  story  in  a  volume. 
With  Kitchener  to  Khartum  (Dodd.  Mead  &  Co.).  to 
which  the  following  picturesque  summary  of  English 
conquests  in  the  country  of  the  Mahdi  forms  the  intro- 
ductory chapter: 

To  walk  round  Wady  Haifa  is  to  read  the  whole 
romance  of  the  Sudan.  This  is  the  lookout  whence 
Egypt  has  strained  her  vision  up-Nilc  to  the  vast, 
silent,  torrid,  murderous  desert  land,  which  has' 
been  in  turn  her  neighbor,  her  victim,  all  but  her 
undoing,  and  is  now  to  be  her  triumph  again.  On 
us  English,  too,  the  Sudan  has  played  its  fatal 
witchery,  and  half  the  tale  of  Haifa  is  our  own  as 
well  as  Egypt's.  On  its  buildings  and  up  and 
down  its  sandy,  windy  streets  we  may  trace  all  the 
stages  of  the  first  conquest,  the  loss,  the  bitter  fail- 
ures to  recover,  the  slow  recommencement,  the 
presage  of  final  victory. 

You  can  get  the  whole  tale  into  a  walk  of  ten 
minutes.  First  look  at  that  big  white  building.  It 
is  the  Egyptian  military  hospital,  and  one  of  the 
largest,  solidest  structures  of  Haifa.  In  shape  and 
style  you  will  notice  it  is  not  unlike  a  railway  sta- 
tion, and  that  is  just  what  it  was  meant  to  be.  That 
was  the  northern  terminus  of  Ismail  Pasha's  great 
railway  to  Khartum,  which  was  to  have  run  up- 
river  to  Dongola  and  Debbeh,  and  thence  across 
the  Bayuda,  by  Jakdul  and  Abu  Klea  to  Metem- 
na.  The  scheme  fell  short,  like  all  Ismail's 
grandiose  ambitions.  Gordon  stopped  it,  and  paid 
for  his  unforesight  with  his  life.  The  railway  never 
reached  the  Third  Cataract.  The  upper  part  of  it 
was  torn  to  pieces  by  the  Dervishes,  who  chopped 
the  sleepers  into  firewood,  and  twisted  the  tele- 
graph wires  to  spear-heads.  The  part  nearer  Haifa 
lay  half-derelict  for  many  years,  till  it  was  aroused 
at  length  to  play  its  part  in  the  later  act  of  the 
tragedy  of  the  Sudan. 

Now,  twenty  yards  along  the  line — in  this  cen- 
tral part  of  Haifa  every  street  is  also  a  railway — 
you  see  a  battered,  broken-winded  engine.  It  was 
here  in  1884.  That  is  one  of  the  properties  of  the 
second  act — the  nerveless  efforts  to  hold  the  Sudan 
when  the  Mahdi  began  to  rip  it  loose.  For  in  the 
year  1881,  before  we  came  to  Egypt  at  all,  there  had 
arisen  a  religious  teacher,  a  native  of  Dongola, 
named  Mohammed  Ahmed.  The  Sudan  is  the 
home  of  fanaticism.  It  has  always  been  called  "The 
Land  of  the  Dervishes,"  and  no  rising  saint  was 
more  ascetic  than  the  young  Dongolawi.  He  was  a 
disciple  of  a  holy  man  named  Mohammed  Sherif. 
and  one  day  the  master  gave  a  feast  at  which  there 
was  dancing  and  singing.  Such  frivolity,  said 
Mohammed  Ahmed,  was  displeasing  to  Allah, 
whereat  the  Sherif  was  an?»ry,  cursed  tiiin  and  cast 
him  out.  The  disciple  sprinkled  ashes  on  his  head, 
put  a  yoke  on  his  neck,  and  fell  at  his  master's  feet, 
imploring  forgiveness.  Again  Mohammed  Sherif 
cursed  him  and  cast  him  out. 

Angered  now  himself,  Mohammed  Ahmed  joined 


a  new  teacher  and  became  a  straighter  ascetic  than 
ever.  The  fame  of  his  sanctity  spread,  and  adher- 
ents flocked  to  him.  He  saw  that  hte  people  of 
the  Sudan,  smarting  under  extortion  and  oppres- 
sion, could  but  too  easily  be  roused  against  the 
Egyptian  Government.  He  risked  all,  and  pro- 
claimed himself  El  Mahdi  el  Muntazer,  the  Ex- 
pected Guide,  the  Mussulman  Messiah.  The  Gov- 
ernor-General at  Khartum  sent  two  companies  to 
arrest  him.  The  Mahdi's  followers  fell  on  them  un- 
awares and  destroyed  them.  More  troops  were 
sent.  The  Mahdists  destroyed  them.  Next  came 
a  small  army,  and  again  the  Mahdists  destroyed  it. 
The  barbarous  tribesmen  flocked  to  the  Mahdi's 
standard,  and  in  September,  1882,  he  laid  siege  to 
El  Obeid,  the  chief  city  of  Kordofan.  His  assault 
was  beaten  back  with  great  slaughter,  but  after  five 
months'  siege  the  town  surrendered.  Sack  and 
massacre  taught  doubters  what  they  had  to  expect. 

The  Sudan  doubted  no  longer.  Of  a  truth,  this 
was  the  Mahdi.  Hicks  Pasha's  army  came  down 
from  the  North  only  to  swell  the  Mahdi's  triumph 
to  immensity.  Unorganized,  unwieldly,  afraid,  the 
Egyptians  crawled  on  toward  El  Obeid,  harassed 
by  an  enemy  they  never  saw.  They  saw  them  at 
last  on  November  4,  1883,  at  Shekan.  The  fight 
lasted  a  minute,  and  the  massacre  spared  only  hun- 
dreds out  of  ten  thousand.  The  rest  you  know — 
Gordon's  mission,  the  loss  of  Berber,  the  siege  of 
Khartum,  the  massacre  of  Baker's  levies  at  El  Teb, 
Graham's  expedition  to  Suakim,  and  the  hard- 
fought  fights  of  the  second  Teb  and  Tamai,  Wolse- 
ley's  expedition  up  the  Nile,  with  Abu  Klea  and  the 
Gubar  and  Kirbekan,  the  second  Suakim  campaign 
and  McNeill's  zariba.  Everybody  knows  these 
stories,  so  gallant,  so  futile.  I  remember  thirteen 
and  fourteen  years  ago  being  enormously  proud 
and  joyful  about  Tamai  and  Abu  Klea.  I  was  very 
young.  Read  over  the  tale  again  now — the  falter- 
ing and  the  folly  and  the  failure — and  you  will  feel 
that  if  Egypt  has  Raker's  Teb  and  Hick's  ruin  to 
wipe  out,  England  was  not  so  very  far  from  suffer- 
ing precisely  the  same  humiliations.  And  in  the 
end  we  failed,  with  what  loss  we  still  remember,  and 
gave  the  Sudan  away.  The  second  act  is  not  a 
merry  one. 

The  third  was  less  tragic,  but  it  was  perhaps  even 
harder  to  play.  We  pass  by  a  mud-walled  quad- 
rangle, which  was  once  the  artillery  barracks. 
Through  the  gateway  you  look  across  sand  to  the 
mud  ramparts  of  Haifa.  That  is  the  stamp  of  the 
days  of  reorganization,  of  retrenchment,  of  difficul- 
ties and  discouragements,  and  unconquerable,  un- 
disappointcd  work.  Those  were  the  days  when  the 
Egyptian  army  was  in  the  making,  when  Haifa  was 
the  frontier  fortress.  There  arc  old  barracks  all 
over  it,  where  the  young  fighting  force  of  Egypt 
used  to  steep  half  awake.  The  brown  flanks  of 
those  hills  beyond  the  rifle-range,  just  a  couple  of 
miles  or  so  desertward.  have  seen  Dervishes  steal- 
ing up  in  broad  day  and  insolently  slashing  and 
stabbing  in  the  main  streets  of  the  bazaar.   Yet  this 
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time  was  not  all  unavenged  insult.  The  long  years 
between  1885  and  1896  saw  Egypt  defended  and  its 
assailants  smashed  to  pieces.  Little  by  little  Egypt 
— British  Egypt  now— gained  strength  and  new 
resolution. 

Four  battles  mark  the  stages  from  weakness  and 
abandonment  to  confidence  and  the  resolution  to 
reconquer.  At  Ginnis,  on  the  last  day  but  one  of 
1885,  came  the  first  Anglo-Egyptian  strategical 
victory.  The  Mahdists  had  been  tactically  beaten 
before — well  beaten ;  but  the  result  had  always  been 
that  we  fell  back  and  they  come  on.  After  Ginnis, 
fought  by  the  British  army  of  occupation,  aided  by 
a  small  number  of  the  new  Egyptian  army,  we  stood 
firm,  and  the  Dervishes  were  washed  back.  There 
were  men  of  the  Cameron  Highlanders  on  the  At- 
bara,  who  had  fought  in  that  battle.  It  was  not 
perhaps  a  very  great  one,  but  it  was  the  first  time 
the  enemy  had  been  brought  to  a  standstill.  He 
retired  behind  the  Third  Cataract. 

Then  followed  three  years  of  raid  and  counter- 
raid.  Chermside  cut  up  their  advance-guard  at 
Sarras.  They  captured  the  fort  of  Khor  Musa,  and 
Machell  Bey  of  the  Thirteenth  Sudanese  drove 
them  out  within  twelve  hours.  On  the  Suakim  side 
the  present  Sirdar  made  head  against  Osman  Digna 
with  what  irregulars  and  friendlies  he  could  get  to- 
gether. Then  in  1888  Osman  waxed  insolent  and 
threw  up  trenches  against  Suakim.  It  became  a 
regular  siege,  and  Dervish  shells  fell  into  the  town. 
But  on  December  20  Sir  Francis  Grenfell,  the  Sir- 
dar, came  down  and  attacked  the  trenches  at  the 
battle  of  Gamaizeh,  and  Osman  fell  back  shattered. 
Never  again  did  he  come  so  near  his  soul's 
ambition. 

Meanwhile  Wad-en-Nejumi — the  great  Emir,  the 
conqueror  of  Hicks  and  the  captor  of  Khartum — 
had  hung  on  the  southern  frontier,  gathering 
strength  for  his  attack  on  Egypt.  He  came  in  1889, 
skirting  Haifa  in  the  western  desert,  striking  for  a 
point  in  Egypt  proper  above  Assuan.  His  Emirs 
got  out  of  hand  and  tried  to  get  to  the  Nile.  In  a 
hard  day's  tussle  at  Argin  Colonel  Wodehousc  and 
the  Haifa  garrison  threw  him  back  into  the  desert 
again.  Nejumi  pushed  on  southward,  certain  of 
death,  certain  of  Paradise.  At  Toski  Grenell  brought 
him  to  battle  with  the  flower  of  the  Egyptian  army. 
At  the  end  of  the  day  Nejumi  was  dead,  and  his 
army  was  beginning  to  die  of  thirst  in  the  desert. 
Egypt  has  never  been  attacked  since. 

Finally,  in  1891,  Colonel  Holled-Smith  marched 
against  Osman  Digna's  base  outside  Suakim,  the 
oasis  of  Tokat.  The  Dervishes  sprang  upon  him 
at  Afafit;  but  the  days  of  surprise  and  panic  were 
over.  They  were  rolled  back  and  shattered  to 
pieces.  Their  base  was  occupied,  and  Suakim  as 
well  as  Haifa  had  peace.  Now  all  ground  was 
finally  maintained,  and  all  was  ripe  for  attack  again. 
England  heard  little  of  this  third  act ;  but,  for  all 
that,  unadvertised,  hard-working,  it  was  the  turn- 
ing point  of  the  whole  drama. 

And  now  we  have  come  to  the  locomotive-sheds 
and  the  fitting  shops,  the  boiler  houses  and  the 
storerooms.  We  are  back  in  the  present  again,  and 
the  Haifa  of  to-day  is  the  Egypt  of  to-day.  Haifa 
has  left  off  being  a  fortress  and  a  garrison.  To-day 
it  is  all  workshop  and  railway  terminus.   To-day  it 


makes  war  not  with  bayonets,  but  with  rivets  and 
spindle-glands.  Railways  run  along  every  dusty 
street,  and  trains  and  trucks  clank  up  and  down  till 
Haifa  looks  for  all  the  world  like  Chicago  in  a  tur- 
ban. In  chains,  too,  for  to  Haifa  come  all  the  worst 
villians  of  Egypt.  You  must  know  that  till  the 
other  day  no  Egyptian  could  be  hanged  for  murder 
except  on  the  evidence  of  eyewitnesses — just  the 
people  whom  most  murderers  try  to  avoid.  So  the 
rails  and  sleepers  are  slung  ashore  to  the  jingle  of 
ankle-chains ;  and  after  a  day  in  Haifa  it  startles  you 
in  no  way  to  hear  that  the  black  foreman  of  the 
engine-shop  did  his  five  murders,  and  that,  never- 
theless, he  is  a  most  intelligent,  industrious  and 
harmless  creature.  On  the  contrary,  you  find  it 
admirable  that  Egypt's  ruffians  are  doing  Egypt's 
work. 

Haifa  clangs  from  morning  till  night  with  rails 
lassoed  and  drawn  up  a  sloping  pair  of  their  fellows 
by  many  convicts  on  to  trucks ;  it  thuds  with  sleep- 
ers and  boxes  of  bully-beef  dumped  on  to  the  shore. 
As  you  come  home  from  dinner  you  stumble  over 
strange  rails,  and  sudden  engine  lamps  flash  in  your 
face,  and  warning  whistles  scream  in  your  ears.  As 
you  lie  at  night  you  hear  the  plug-plug  of  the  goods 
engine,  nearer  and  nearer,  till  it  sounds  as  it  it  must 
be  walking  in  at  your  tent  door.  From  the  shops 
of  Haifa  the  untamed  Sudan  is  being  tamed  at  last. 
It  is  the  new  system,  the  modern  system — mind 
and  mechanics  beating  muscle  and  shovel-head 
spear.  It  takes  up  and  digests  all  the  past.  The 
bits  of  Ismail's  railway  came  into  the  Dongola  line ; 
the  engine  of  Wolsclcy's  time  has  been  rebuilt,  and 
is  running  again.  The  artillery  barracks  are  a  store 
for  all  things  pertaining  to  engines.  They  came  to- 
gether for  the  fourth  act — the  annihilating  surprise 
of  Ferkeh,  the  masterly  passage  of  Hafir,  the  occu-; 
pation  of  Dongola  and  Mcrawi,  the  swift  march 
and  sharp  storm  of  Abu  Hamed,  the  swoop  on  Ber- 
ber. They  were  all  coming  together  now  for  the 
victorious  end,  ready  to  enter  for  the  fifth  act  and 
the  final  curtain  on  Khartum. 

But  that  is  not  all  Haifa,  and  it  is  not  all  the 
Sudan.  Looking  at  it  hence  from  its  threshold,  the 
Sudan  seems  like  a  strong  and  swift  wild  beast, 
which  many  hunters  have  pursued,  none  subdued. 
The  Sudan  is  a  maneater — red-gorged,  but  still  in- 
satiable. Turn  your  pony's  head  and  canter  out  a 
mile — we  are  at  the  cemetery.  No  need  to  dis- 
mount, or  even  to  read  the  names — see  merely  how 
full  it  is.  Each  white  cross  is  an  Englishman  de- 
voured by  the  Sudan.  Go  and  hear  the  old  inhabi- 
tants talk — the  men  who  have  contrived  to  live  year 
in,  year  out,  in  the  Sudan,  in  splitting  sun  and  red- 
hot  sand.  You  will  notice  it  best  with  the  men  who 
arc  less  trained  to  take  a  pull  on  their  sentiment 
than  are  British  officers — with  the  engineer  cor- 
porals and  the  foreman  mechanics,  and  all  the  other 
plain,  efficient  Englishmen  who  are  at  work  at 
Haifa.  Their  talk  is  half  of  the  chances  of  action, 
and  the  other  half  of  their  friends  that  have  died. 

"Poor  Bill,  'e  died  in  the  desert  surveying  to 
Habu  'Amed.  Yes ;  'e's  'ere  in  the  cemetery.  No ; 
there  wasn't  any  white  man  there  at  the  time." 

Yes ;  it  is  a  murderous  devil,  the  Sudan.  The 
maneater  is  very  grim,  and  he  is  not  sated  yet.  Only 
this  time  he  was  to  be  conquered  at  last. 
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Our  Host  famous  Battltsliip  Tits  Christian  Adeoeatt 

A  few  weeks  ago  this  venerable  ship  (the  Consti- 
tution) was  towed  t'rom  the  Portsmouth  Navy 
Yard  to  the  Charlestown  Navy  Yard.  Thousands 
of  visitors  have  walked  the  quarter-deck  of  this  his- 
toric craft  since  its  arrival  at  Boston.  The  Consti- 
tution was  a  remarkable  ship  in  its  day.  Some  of 
the  most  distinguished  men  of  our  navy  have  com- 
manded it  —  Talbot,  Nicholson,  Preble,  Decatur, 
Hull,  Bainbridge,  Stewart,  and  others.  The  vic- 
tories won  by  the  Constitution  were  marvelous, 
when  all  the  conditions  arc  considered.  At  the 
bombardment  of  Tripoli  in  1804,  under  command  of 
Preble,  the  ship  performed  conspicuous  service,  but 
its  first  action,  and  perhaps  its  most  memorable  one, 
was  with  the  English  ship  Guerriere,  off  Halifax,  on 
August  19,  1812,  when  Captain  Hull  succeeded  in 
annihilating  his  adversary  in  forty  minutes.  The 
Constitution  was  in  charge  of  Captain  Bainbridge 
when  its  next  illustrious  action  occurred.  This  was 
the  contest  with  the  Java,  off  the  coast  of  Brazil,  on 
December  29,  1812,  which  lasted  one  hour  and  fifty- 
five  minutes.  A  third  brilliant  action  was  that  in 
which  the  Constitution  was  attacked  by  two  Eng- 
lish ships  together— the  Cyane  and  the  Levant— 
and  succeeded  in  capturing  both.  This  gallant  deed 
was  performed  on  February  20,  1815,  while  the 
Constitution  was  under  the  command  of  Captain 
Stewart.  These  three  encounters  stand  out  promi- 
nently in  a  career  that  is  bestudded  with  brilliant 
deeds. 

The  Constitution  captured  a  large  number  of 
prizes,  and  was  one  of  the  most  fortunate  vessels  of 
the  navy.  This  is  seen  from  the  remarkable  way  in 
which  the  ship  escaped  the  clutches  of  its  enemies 
on  more  than  one  occasion.  The  most  noted  of 
these  experiences  the  Constitution  had  when  Cap- 
tain Hull  was  its  commander.  It  occurred  in  July, 
181 2.  On  the  17th  of  that  month  Hull  was  sailing 
up  the  Atlantic  to  join  Captain  Rodgers'  squadron 
at  New  York,  when  he  fell  in  with  Captain  Broke's 
blockading  squadron.  The  entire  British  fleet  was 
too  much  of  a  match  for  the  Constitution,  so  Hull, 
concluding  that  "discretion  is  the  better  part  of 
valor,"  attempted  to  escape.  What  happened  then 
is  briefly  told  as  follows: 

"All  night  long  the  vessels  kept  close  to  each 
other,  and  in  the  morning  the  wind,  which  had  been 
light,  died  away  entirely.  The  enemy  was  too  close 
for  comfort,  and  Captain  Hull  resorted  to  various 
means  to  increase  the  distance  between  himself  and 
his  pursuers.  The  small  boats  were  ordered  out, 
and  the  sailors  began  to  tow  the  big  ship.  Guns 
were  placed  in  the  stern  of  the  Constitution  and  in 
the  cabin,  to  be  used  as  stern  chasers.  With  sails 
set  and  boats  tugging  hard,  the  Constitution  grad- 
ually drew  away  from  its  pursuers,  who  were  mys- 
tified by  this  performance.  It  was  not  long,  how- 
ever, before  the  Britishers  discovered  Captain 
Hull's  scheme,  and  then  they  immediately  resorted 
to  it.  Then  the  American  captain  tried  various 
other  methods  to  increase  the  speed  of  his  ship,  but 
gradually  the  foremost  ship  of  the  enemy  drew 
nearer,  and  when  it  opened  fire  upon  the  Constitu- 


tion, the  Americans  thought  the  end  was  at  hand. 
But  at  this  critical  moment  Lieutenant  Morris,  of 
the  Constitution,  suggested  the  trial  of  kedging, 
and  Captain  Hull  gave  orders  to  splice  all  the  spare 
rope  on  the  ship,  and  then  this  line — about  a  mile 
long— with  a  small  anchor  attached  to  it,  was  car- 
ried ahead  of  the  vessel  and  dropped  into  the  water. 
The  men  on  board  hauled  the  line  in,  and  the  ship 
moved  on  again  in  a  manner  mysterious  to  her  pur- 
suers. This  kedging  was  kept  up  for  a  time,  and 
then  the  puzzled  Englishmen  saw  through  the  new 
scheme  and  put  out  their  kedges.  So  the  chase 
continued  for  three  nights  and  two  days,  and  the 
Constitution  escaped  only  by  the  exercise  of 
strategy  at  last.  Captain  Hull,  when  leading  his 
pursuers  by  about  three  miles,  saw  a  squall  coming. 
As  it  would  strike  his  ship  first  he  so  arranged  his 
sails  as  to  give  the  enemy  the  impression  that  a 
storm  of  unusual  severity  was  approaching.  The 
enemy  followed  Captain  Hull's  precautions,  as  he 
thought  they  would.  As  soon  as  the  squall — which 
was  light — struck  the  Constitution  and  shut  the  ship 
off  from  the  enemy's  view,  all  sail  was  made  and  the 
gallant  vessel  went  bowling  along  at  an  eleven-knot 
rate.  After  forty-five  minutes  the  enemy  was  so  far 
astern  that  the  chase  was  given  up,  and  Captain 
Hull  put  about  for  Boston  and  reached  that  port  in 
safety." 

The  Constitution  had  another  serious  race  with 
the  British  in  1815.  On  March  10  Captain  Stew- 
art, having  whipped  two  British  ships,  the  Cyane 
and  the  Levant,  in  one  contest,  found  himself  at 
anchor  in  Port  Praya.  Soon  ships  were  seen  off 
the  port,  and  fearing  that  they  were  the  enemy's 
vessels,  and  not  caring  to  be  cornered  by  them. 
Captain  Stewart  hastened  to  get  to  sea.  The  four 
strangers,  the  fleet  of  Sir  George  Collier,  discov- 
ered the  escaping  American  and  crowded  on  all  sail 
for  pursuit.  Then  the  Constitution  had  another 
chance  to  show  its  superior  sailing  qualities,  and  the 
chase  continued  until  late  in  the  afternoon.when  the 
British  ships  fell  away,  knowing  that  with  a  good 
wind  they  could  not  hope  to  overtake  this  fleet  ship. 

With  the  close  of  what  is  known  as  the  War  of 
1 81 2  our  navy  began  to  fall  into  decay  through  the 
enforced  inactivity  of  the  ships.  Most  of  the  ships 
were  sold,  some  were  broken  up,  and  a  few  refitted 
and  retained  in  commission.  After  awhile  these 
also  became  superannuated  and  disappeared  one  by 
one,  until  now  only  the  Constitution  is  left — the 
only  connecting  link  between  our  first  and  our  pres- 
ent navies.  This  ship  has  been  preserved,  while 
those  of  our  first  navy,  of  which  it  was  a  conspicu- 
ous part,  and  those  of  our  second  navy — that  cre- 
ated by  the  civil  war — have  been  disposed  of. 
Should  we  ever  have  a  great  review  of  our  present 
navy  no  one  will  deny  the  Constitution  the  priv- 
ilege of  leading  the  fleet  with  the  flag  of  the  admiral 
or  of  the  President  at  its  masthead. 


Cmprtss  Jossphlnt's  Costty  Totltttes.  fork  Evtairtf  Post 

In  "L'Existcncc  d'une  Imperatrice,"  Frederic 
Masson  has  recently  described  the  life  of  the  Em- 
press Josephine  at  the  Tuileries. 
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Josephine  gave  three  hours  every  morning  to 
dressing.  Her  toilet  was  a  great  affair,  and  the 
women  who  helped  her  were  the  most  important 
witnesses  of  her  life.  Her  staff  was  composed  of 
two  first  bedchamber-women,  four  maids,  a  "dame 
d'autour,"  four  women  and  a  girl  "de  garde-robe." 
The  two  first  women  were  there  only  for  etiquette's 
sake;  they  had  large  salaries  and  little  to  do.  The 
four  maids  who  received  the  title  of  "dames  d'an- 
noncc,"  had  for  their  special  business  to  act  as 
ushers,  to  open  the  door  to  the  Emperor,  to  the 
princesses.  The  real  actors  during  the  toilet,  the 
intimate  companions,  were  the  "dame  d'atour" 
and  the  four  "femmes  de  garde-robe."  Josephine 
bathed  every  morning,  and,  after  the  bath,  she  had 
to  take  all  sorts  of  means  "pour  rdparer  des  ans 
l'irreparable  outrage,"  as  the  poet  says.  Like  an 
actress,  she  painted  herself,  she  concealed  as  she 
might  her  wrinkles.  M.  Masson  tells  us  that  in  one 
year  (1808)  she  bought  2,749.58  francs  of  rouge  at 
Martin's,  and  598.52  francs  of  rouge  at  Madame 
Chaumeton's.  He  has  seen  the  bills  and  gives  us 
the  francs  and  centimes.  Napoleon  did  not  like 
women  to  look  pale.  "Go,  put  on  rouge,"  he  said 
one  day  to  a  lady,  during  a  reception.  "What  ails 
you?"  said  he  to  another;  "you  are  very  pale;  have 
you  just  been  confined?"  He  did  not  like  perfumes, 
and  Josephine  was  obliged  to  do  without  any,  ex- 
cept "eau  de  Cologne."  Josephine  had  every  fort- 
night a  visit  from  her  "pedicure,"  a  German  Jew 
named  Tobias  Kohen,  who  arrived  in  uniform,  with 
a  sword  at  his  side. 

When  she  put  on  her  shift,  her  maids  had  to 
choose  among  488,  more  or  less  embroidered,  and 
garnished  with  the  most  expensive  laces.  "Don't 
be  surprised,"  says  M.  Masson,  "at  these  500  shifts; 
they  hardly  suffice,  as  she  changes  them  three  times 
a  day."  The  maids  put  on  her  stockings — generally 
white,  sometimes  pink.  She  had  in  her  wardrobe 
958  pairs  of  white  silk  stockings,  32  pink  silk  stock- 
ings, and  18  flesh-colored,  worth  from  18  to  72 
bancs  the  pair.  The  shoes  she  wore  in  the  morn- 
ing were  generally  of  colored  leather  or  of  silk.  In 
one  year  she  buys  520  pairs.  These  shoes  are  very 
light  and  heelless ;  they  seem  to  be  a  part  of  the  foot. 
They  are  like  the  shoes  of  which  a  lady  once  com- 
plained to  Cotte,  the  Empress'  furnisher,  that  they 
split  the  first  time  this  lady  put  them  on.  "Oh,  I  see 
what  it  is,"  said  Cotte  ;"Madame  has  been  walking." 

After  the  corset,  very  light,  without  whalebone, 
she  puts  on  a  dressing-gown,  and  Herbault,  the 
hair-dresser,  is  introduced.  Herbault  is  quite  a  per- 
sonage, but  on  great  occasions  Josephine  receives 
a  greater  personage,  the  famous  Duplan,  who  has 
known  all  the  ladies  of  the  Directory,  who  was  fa- 
miliar with  Mme.  Tallien,  and  one  day  cut  in  pieces 
a  veil  worth  8,000  francs  which  she  had  handed  him, 
and  which  he  found  too  large  for  her  coiffure.  Dup- 
lan received  32,000  francs  in  1807  from  Josephine, 
12,000  in  1808,  as  much  in  1809;  he  sells  besides  to 
her  10,000  francs'  worth  of  various  articles  yearly. 
At  the  time  of  the  divorce  Napoleon  gave  Duplan 
to  the  new  Empress,  with  the  salary  of  42,000  francs 
a  year.  While  the  hairdresser  is  still  at  his  work, 
the  "dames  du  palais"  introduce  a  succession  of  fur- 
nishers, who  bring  muslins,  silks,  etc.,  for  the  Em- 
press' choice. 


M.  Masson  gives  us  a  complete  inventory  of  the 
gowns  ordered  by  Josephine.  It  would  have  much 
interest  for  our  great  dressmakers  in  the  Rue  de  la 
Paix,  but  I  fancy  that  some  of  their  clients  would 
find  that  Josephine  was  a  very  reasonable  person. 
Our  modern  dressmakers  do  not  allow  their  clients 
to  buy  themselves  the  stuffs  which  are  used  for  their 
gowns,  as  Josephine  did.  M.  Masson  calculated 
that  in  stuffs  for  gowns  and  for  the  making  of  them 
Josephine  spent  in  six  years  1,573,653  francs,  with- 
out counting  the  great  "parures"  of  the  coronation 
and  of  the  grand  ceremonies,  which  were  charged 
to  special  credits  by  the  Emperor.  Of  this  million 
and  a  half,  Leroy,  the  great  "couturier"  of  the  time, 
received  in  five  years  nearly  half.  Leroy  thought 
himself  very  reasonable,  and  one  day  he  dared  to 
say  to  Napoleon  himself  that  he  did  not  give  Jose- 
phine enough  for  her  dresses. 

Josephine  was  constantly  in  debt,  though  the 
Emperor  allowed  her  a  very  large  revenue ;  he  had 
to  pay  these  debts  from  time  to  time.  M.  Masson 
calculates  that  she,  in  reality,  spent  1,100,000  francs 
a  year — more  than  a  million  for  her  toilet,  but  jew- 
elry is  included,  and  amounts  to  nearly  half  of  the 
sum.  It  is  rather  extraordinary  that  she  bought  so 
many  jewels,  as  she  had  at  her  command  the  splen- 
did jewels  of  the  Crown,  at  that  time  the  finest  in 
existence — a  complete  set  of  diamonds,  crown,  dia- 
dem, comb,  earrings,  bracelets,  necklace,  valued  at 
nearly  four  millions;  a  set  of  rubies,  one  of  tur- 
quoises, one  of  pearls.  What  she  bought  herself 
could  not  compare  with  these  fine  jewels,  but  she 
liked  to  buy,  to  change,  to  play,  as  it  were,  with  her 
ornaments.  She  was  like  a  child  with  its  toys.  The 
debts  of  Josephine  were  paid  after  conjugal  scenes 
which  ended  always  in  the  same  way:  Josephine 
wept,  and  Napoleon  consoled  her.  "Allons,  Jose- 
phine, allons,  ma  petite,  ne  pleures  pas."  As  long 
as  Josephine  bought  French  goods  Napoleon  was 
patient,  but  he  could  not  endure  her  buying  Eng- 
lish goods,  regarding  this  as  an  attack  upon  his  au- 
thority. Josephine,  however,  was  a  born  smuggler ; 
she  took  great  delight  in  having  Indian  cashmeres, 
and  imported  them  in  the  coffers  of  the  French 
couriers. 

The  last  part  of  M.  Masson's  interesting  study  of 
Josephine's  life  is  given  to  the  serious  part  of  her 
existence,  if  it  can  be  said  that  there  was  anything 
serious  in  it.  She  had  a  sort  of  administration  for 
her  charities,  which  were  innumerable,  for  pensions, 
the  presents  she  made,  the  charitable  institutions 
which  she  patronized,  the  favors  she  asked  for — 
and  she  was  always  ready  to  oblige.  She  will  al- 
ways be  remembered  by  the  people  as  "la  bonne 
Josephine." 


Tht  Coronation  Ckolr  of  £noland  Roman  SlolioiM 

This  chair,  known  as  the  chair  of  St.  Edward,  is 
of  the  utmost  historical  interest.  It  is  an  antique 
seat  of  hardwood,  gaily  painted,  and  was  used  in 
ancient  times  for  the  coronation  of  the  kings  of 
Scotland.  Edward  I.,  known  as  Longshanks, 
brought  it  to  England  in  1296.  after  defeating  the 
Scottish  king,  John  Baliol,  at  Dunbar.  Since  then 
the  chair  has  been  kept  in  Westminster  Abbey,  and 
every  ruler  of  England  has  been  crowned  on  it. 
Under  the  seat,  twenty-four  centimetres  from  the 
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floor,  is  a  board  supported  by  four  lions.  On  this 
rests  the  famous  Jacob's  stone,  or  stone  of  destiny, 
on  which  Jacob's  head  is  said  to  have  rested  when 
he  dreamed  of  seeing  the  ladder  which  reached  to 
heaven.  This  stone  was  originally  the  royal  chair 
of  Ireland.  It  was  called  Fiafal,  or  the  stone  of 
fate.  There  is  a  tradition  that  a  descendant  of  the 
Scottish  kings  will  always  reign  in  the  country  pos- 
sessing this  treasure.  This  stone  is  said  to  have  been 
taken  to  Spain  by  Cathol,  king  of  the  Scots,  but  was 
brought  back  to  Ireland  by  Simon  Brech,  leader  of 
a  band  of  Scots,  about  700  before  Christ.  The  gods 
themselves  gave  this  stone  to  the  Scottish  people 
with  the  promise  that  a  scion  of  their  race  should 
always  reign  over  the  land  which  retained  posses- 
sion of  this  relic  of  antiquity.  Sir  Walter  Scott 
gives  the  following  history  of  this  stone.  Fergus, 
son  of  Eric,  probably  a  descendant  of  Simon 
Brech,  was  driven  out  of  Ireland  and  landed  in  503 
B.  C.  on  the  coast  of  Argylcshire  in  Scotland,  bring- 
ing the  stone  with  him.  Later  on,  it  was  brought 
by  King  Kenneth  of  Scotland  to  Scone  Castle  and 
the  Scottish  kings  were  crowned  on  it  from  that 
time  till  Edward  I.  destroyed  the  royal  residence  of 
Scone  and  took  the  stone  to  London,  where  it  has 
remained  ever  since. 

The  Scots  formerly  believed  that  it  gave  forth 
musical  sounds  when  the  rightful  ruler  seated  him- 
self upon  it,  but  remained  mute  when  a  usurper  was 
crowned.  The  conveying  of  this  stone  to  England 
was  regarded  as  a  national  humiliation  by  the  Scots, 
and  in  the  treaty  concluded  between  England  and 
Scotland  in  1328,  one  of  the  conditions  was  the  re- 
turn of  this  ancient  treasure.  Edward  III.  gave  or- 
ders that  it  should  be  sent  back,  but  for  some  un- 
known reason  they  were  never  obeyed.  When 
James  VI.  of  Scotland  ascended  the  throne  of  Eng- 
land under  the  name  of  James  I.  the  aforementioned 
prophecy  seemed  to  have  been  fulfilled.  The  stone 
is  undoubtedly  a  relic  of  remote  antiquity.  It  is 
not,  however,  of  meteoric  origin,  as  many  have 
maintained,  but  a  block  of  red  sandstone  contain- 
ing an  unusual  proportion  of  iron.  It  was  once 
carved,  gilded  and  painted,  but  these  decorations 
have  entirely  disappeared.  In  modern  coronations 
it  is  covered  with  cloth  of  gold. 

The  Ampulla,  or  vessel  which  contains  the  con- 
secrated oil  used  to  anoint  the  sovereign  is  in  the 
form  of  an  eagle,  which  rests  with  outspread  wings 
on  a  pedestal,  the  whole  being  of  gold,  exquisitely 
wrought.  The  oil  flows  from  the  beak  of  the  eagle. 
In  former  times  the  king  was  anointed  on  the  head, 
under  the  arms,  on  both  shoulders,  between  the 
shoulders,  on  the  breast  and  on  both  hands.  In 
modern  times  there  are  only  thre  anointings — on 
the  head,  breast  and  hands,  typifying  glory,  holiness 
and  strength.  A  strange  legend  attaches  itself  to 
this  Ampulla.  This  is  to  the  effect  that  King 
Henry  IV.  was  anointed  with  oil  given  in  this  sa- 
cred vessel  to  Thomas-a-Becket,  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  by  the  Blessed  Virgin.  He  received  it 
while  in  exile,  and  the  Blessed  Virgin  assured  him 
that  all  rulers  of  England  who  were  anointed  with 
this  oil  should  be  mild  in  their  rule  and  staunch  de- 
fenders of  the  Faith.  This  eagle-shaped  vase  was 
lost  for  a  long  time,  but  was  at  length  brought  to 
light  in  a  most  remarkable  way.   When  Henry, 


Duke  of  Lancaster,  was  in  foreign  parts  on  a  war- 
like campaign,  the  vase  was  unexpectedly  pre- 
sented to  him  by  a  holy  man  to  whom  its  hiding 
place  had  been  miraculously  revealed.  The  duke 
gave  the  vessel  to  Edward,  the  Black  Prince,  who 
placed  it  in  the  Tower  of  London.  It  was  deposited 
with  the  utmost  care  in  a  carefully  locked  casket, 
but  casket  and  oil  both  disappeared  so  that  it  could 
not  be  used  in  the  coronation  of  Richard  II.  It 
was  again  found  in  1399,  together  with  a  manu- 
script of  Thomas-a-Becket's,  promising  all  manner 
of  blessings  to  those  kings  of  England  who  should 
be  anointed  with  this  oil.  This  made  so  deep  an 
impression  on  Richard  II.  that  he  applied  to  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  to  anoint  him  again.  The 
Archbishop,  however,  persisted  in  refusing,  on  the 
ground  that  the  sacrament  of  unction,  like  that  of 
baptism,  could  not  be  renewed.  Richard  took  the 
chalice  with  him  on  his  unlucky  journey  to  Ireland, 
and  on  his  return  to  Chester,  delivered  it  to  the 
Archbishop,  saying:  "It  is  evidently  the  will  of  God 
that  I  shall  not  be  anointed  with  this  oil.  That 
blessing  is  reserved  for  a  more  fortunate  monarch." 
The  Archbishop  kept  the  oil  till  the  coronation  of 
the  usurper,  Henry  II.,  who  was  the  first  English 
king  anointed  with  it.  The  original  Ampulla  which 
Thomas-a-Becket  received  from  the  Blessed  Virgin 
was  destroyed  with  the  rest  of  the  royal  insignia  in 
the  time  of  the  republic,  and  new  regalia  provided 
for  the  coronation  of  Charles  II. 


0vMr  «owi  /or  Pft-Ofio—    CteMtortf  Mtie  Oealtr 

To  any  one  who  frequently  consults  the  United 
States  official  postal  guide,  which  is  a  dictionary  of 
post-offices,  the  number  of  peculiar  and  mirth-pro- 
voking names  used  to  designate  places  where  mail 
is  handled  is  an  unending  source  of  astonishment. 

Many  of  these  names  are  plainly  suggestive  of 
their  origin.  "Sweetlips,"  Tenn.,  for  instance,  at 
once  reveals  to  a  romantic  mind  the  story  of  love, 
and  there  is  little  doubt  that  in  some  way  or  other 
Cupid's  arrows  are  responsible  for  the  name. 
•Mud,"  Tex.;  "Mule,"  Ore.;  "Sodom,"  N.  M.; 
"Yellowjacket,"  Idaho,  and  "Loyalsock,"  Pa.,  are 
also  suggestive,  but  the  desirability  of  their  selec- 
tion is  a  matter  of  serious  doubt.  "Panther"  is 
enough  to  depopulate  most  any  town,  but  six  States 
have  used  it  to  designate  post-offices.  Iowa  has 
made  a  post-office  of  "Wax,"  Florida  of  "Sawdust," 
Kentucky  of  "Seven  Guns,"  Texas  of  "Twin  Sis- 
ters," Tennessee  of  "Virtue,"  North  Carolina  of 
"Wit.''  Mississippi  of  "Zero,"  Colorado  of  "Love," 
Pennsylvania  of  "Mountain  Sunset,"  South  Caro- 
lina of  "Oats,"  Virginia  of  "Pluck,"  Missouri  of 
"Pure  Air,"  and  Maryland  of  "Sassafras."  Mail  is 
left  at  "Option"  in  Pennsylvania.  The  only  "Pious" 
post-office  is  in  Ohio.  If  "Quality"  is  what  you 
want,  go  to  Butler  County.  Kentucky,  for  it.  "Roll- 
ing Stone"  is  in  Minnesota.  The  question  arises, 
will  it  stay  there?  "Rockycomfort"  is  the  contra- 
dictory name  of  a  Missouri  village.  If  Uncle  Sam's 
employees  catch  the  spirit  of  the  place,  mail  is 
handled  with  more  than  ordinary  promptness  at 
"Rushmore,"  Minn.  "Peppertown,"  Ind.,  is  sup- 
posed to  be  a  hot  place.  Says  Florida  to 
Alabama:  "Yours  is  not  the  only  'Pebble'  on 
the  beach." 
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Tin  BxIMtat  of  !>•  PfrtunH$  -  A  Sufgtttad  Mrthod  Caultt't 

From  the  earliest  times  the  erection  of  embank- 
ments of  earth  have  been  carried  on  by  savage  na- 
tions and  primitive  peoples.  The  earthworks  left 
by  the  mound  builders  in  America  and  Europe  are 
conspicuous  evidence  that  the  digging  and  carry- 
ing of  earth  was  practiced  on  a  large  scale  in  many 
localities,  long  distant  from  one  another,  centuries 
ago. 

Let  us  see  how,  by  the  aid  of  inclined  planes  of 
earth,  the  huge  stones  used  in  the  construction  of 
dolmens  or  cromlechs  could  be  put  in  position  by 
the  use  of  primitive  appliances.  The  stone  posts 
could  be  moved  to  the  desired  place  and  erected  in  a 
vertical  position.  Two  piles  of  earth  are  dug  from 
the  pit  in  which  one  of  the  posts  is  to  stand.  The 
stone  slab  can  be  rolled  up  the  inclined  plane  and 
tilted  into  position,  and,  by  the  use  of  levers  and 
pry  bars,  be  made  to  stand  upright ;  and  when  the 
second  post  was  erected  by  a  similar  operation,  and 
the  space  between  the  posts  and  around  them  filled 
with  earth,  the  top  stone  or  lintel  could  t>e  placed  in 
position  after  being  elevated  to  the  desired  height 
on  another  inclined  plane,  made  of  earth.  These 
operations  being  completed,  the  earth  could  be  re- 
turned to  the  pits  from  which  it  was  dug,  and  the 
surface  of  the  ground  leveled. 

The  construction  of  the  Egyptian  pyramids,  for 
centuries  a  matter  of  wonder,  could  have  been  per- 
formed by  similar  methods.  Let  us  suppose  that 
each  of  the  stone  blocks  used  had  a  rectangular 
'  base,  being  half  as  thick  as  wide,  and  that  they  were 
moved  from  the  quarry  to  the  pyramid,  being  first 
placed  on  rollers  and  moved  into  position  1  Other 
stone  blocks  could  then  have  been  transported 
along  the  surface  of  the  ground  in  the  same  manner 
and  so  could  the  other  stones  in  the  same  tier.  An 
embankment  at  a  twenty-per-cent.  or  thirty-per- 
cent, grade  could  then  have  been  constructed  by 
carrying  earth  from  pits  beyond  the  continuation  of 
the  boundary  lines  of  the  base  of  the  pyramid.  Over 
the  surface  of  this  plane,  extended  toward  the 
quarry,  the  second  tier  of  stones  could  then  have 
been  put  in  place;  a  new  embankment  could  then 
have  been  constructed,  and  new  blocks  and  those 
behind  them  being  put  in  place;  and  so  on,  by  the 
aid  of  the  additions  to  the  embankments,  the  re- 
maining stones  could  have  been  put  in  position. 

When  the  pyramid  was  complete  the  earth  could 
have  been  removed  from  in  front  of  it,  the  pits 
filled  up.  restoring  the  original  conditions  of  the 
surface  of  the  ground,  leaving  no  hint  to  gratify 
the  explorer,  forty  centuries  after  the  work  was 
done. 

L^t  »s  see  what  labor  this  method  would  have  in- 
volved in  the  construction  of  the  pyramid  of  Gizeh, 
the  largest  of  its  kind,  which  is  approximately  150 
yards  high  and  250  yards  square  at  the  base !  As  is 
well  known,  in  building  this  pyramid,  which  is  lo- 
cated three  miles  south  of  Cairo,  two  kinds  of  stone 
were  used,  limestone  and  red  granite.  The  lime- 
stone was  quarried  at  EI  Massarah,  forty-five  or 
fifty  miles  from  Gizeh,  while  the  red  granite  was 
brought  from  Assouan,  near  the  first  cataract,  over 


500  miles.  Both  of  these  quarries  were  located  on 
the  River  Nile. 

Rafts  laden  with  stone  blocks  could  be  brought 
from  the  quarries  by  this  means.  Upon  the  slop- 
ing embankment  blocks  are  being  drawn  on  sledges, 
perhaps  equipped  with  rollers,  to  the  highest  point 
to  which  the  structure  has  been  built,  the  inclined 
plane  being  gradually  made  longer  and  higher  with 
earth  brought  from  the  pits  on  the  right  and  left. 
The  highest  embankment  necessary  when  the 
workmen  reached  the  top  course,  assuming  that  a 
twenty-per-cent.  grade  was  adopted,  would  have 
been  750  yards  long,  containing  about  7,500,000 
cubic  yards,  if  the  sides  of  the  earth  embankment 
would  stand  at  an  angle  of  30  degrees,  which  is  not 
at  all  improbable. 

Assuming  that  one  laborer  could  have  placed  two 
and  one-half  yards  (about  twenty  barrow  loads)  of 
earth  on  an  average  each  day  on  this  embankment, 
10,000  men  could  have  built  it  in  twelve  months  of 
twenty-five  working  days.  It  is  stated  that  100,000 
men  were  employed  for  twenty  years  in  the  whole 
work,  so  that,  according  to  this  calculation,  the  con- 
struction of  this  embankment  would  have  occupied 
only  a  small  portion  of  the  total  time  consumed. 

The  false  work  to  support  the  walls  of  the  interior 
chambers  of  the  pyramids  could  also  have  been 
made  of  earth  rather  than  of  timber.  It  should  be 
remembered  that  heavy  lumber  for  scaffolding  must 
have  been  brought  over  long  distances,  and  that  the 
framing  and  erection  of  any  structure  of  sufficient 
strength  to  bear  heavy  weights  would  have  required 
more  skill  and  knowledge  than  the  building  of  the 
pyramid  itself  by  the  method  above  described. 

In  the  great  temple  of  Rameses  I.  is  to  be  found 
a  colossal  statue  of  that  king,  which  equals  in  di- 
mensions and  exceeds  in  weight  any  other  Egyp- 
tian monolith,  being  sixty  feet  high  and  weighing 
887  tons  five  and  a  half  hundredweight.  It  was 
made  from  a  single  block  of  red  granite  brought 
from  the  quarries  at  Assouan,  135  miles  distant,  by 
the  River  Nile. 

At  Baalbec,  Syria,  are  to  be  found  the  ruins  of 
three  temples,  one  of  which  has  been  given  the 
name  of  Trilithon,  "Three-stone-tcmple,"  from  the 
extraordinary  proportions  of  three .  of  the  stone 
blocks  found  in  it,  each  being  over  sixty-three  feet 
in  length,  thirteen  feet  in  height,  and  proportion- 
ately thick.  These  stones  now  rest  in  a  wall  over 
twenty  feet  above  the  present  surface  of  the  ground. 

In  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  putting  similar 
huge  blocks  in  place  at  the  present  day,  the  utiliza- 
tion of  inclined  planes  of  earth  in  the  manner  just 
described  might  well  be  considered  by  the  modern 
engineer  before  adopting  a  more  complex  method ; 
in  fact,  since  the  various  details  of  this  method  of 
construction  have  suggested  themselves,  the  writer 
has  examined  photographs  of  many  ancient  struc- 
tures and  has  yet  to  find  one  that  could  not  have 
been  constructed  to  a  great  extent  according  to  the 
practices  just  described.  Until  the  principles  of  the 
true  arch  were  understood  it  was  less  difficult  to 
move  and  erect  long  blocks  of  stone  by  these  primi- 
tive methods  than  to  place  smaller  units  over  the 
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openings  of  structures  designed  in  accordance  with 
the  types  of  ancient  architecture,  in  which  the  arch, 
with  a  keystone,  was  lacking. 

Especially  was  this  true  in  an  era  when  the  value 
of  time  was  not  considered,  and  slaves  were  to  be 
obtained  by  thousands,  at  small  cost,  to  toil  and 
sweat  to  gratify  the  ambition  and  perpetuate  the 
fame  of  kings. 

Happily  for  our  race  and  time,  the  crack  of  the 
Egyptian  slave-master's  whip  and  the  weird  cries 
of  cadence  of  the  battalions  of  swarthy  laborers, 
while  tugging  in  unison  to  draw  or  hoist  the  mono- 
lith, has  given  place  to  the  puffing  engine  and  iDie 
rumble  of  revolving  wheels;  but,  mayhap,  in  the 
years  to  come  the  engineering  methods  in  vogue  at 
the  end  of  this  eventful  century  will  seem  almost  as 
crude  to  those  who  will  practice  in  the  new  fields 
of  applied  science  on  the  borders  of  which  we  seem 
to  stand  as  these  primitive  methods  of  the  ancients 
now  appear  to  us. 

Whether  the  anticipations  for  the  future  shall  be' 
realized  or  not,  and  proud  as  we  may  be  of  the  ad- 
vances made  by  discovery  and  invention  in  our  age, 
we  must  not  forget  that  the  patient  perservance  of 
the  engineers  of  antiquity,  who,  by  brawn  and 
muscle,  and  unaided  by  mechanism,  built  wiser  than 
they  knew,  have  been  rewarded  by  the  preservation 
of  an  indelible  record  of  their  achievements  in  the 
material  remains  of  their  edifices  that  have  with- 
stood the  ravages  of  centuries.  Will  fate  so  favor 
the  engineer  of  the  nineteenth  century,  versed  in 
the  laws  of  modern  science,  and  skilled  in  the  prac- 
tice of  the  mechanic  arts? 


Torpedo  Boat  Without  a  Cna  H.  Tttla  Mtu  fork  Journal 

"My  submarine  boat,  loaded  with  its  torpedoes, 
can  start  out  from  a  protected  bay  or  be  dropped 
over  a  ship  side,  make  its  devious  way  below  the 
surface,  through  dangerous  channels  of  mine  beds, 
into  protected  harbors  and  attack  a  fleet  at  anchor, 
or  go  out  to  sea  and  circle  about,  watching  for  its 
prey,  then  dart  upon  it  at  a  favorable  moment,  rush 
up  to  within  a  hundred  feet  if  need  be,  discharge  its 
deadly  weapon  and  return  to  the  hand  that  sent  it. 
Yet  all  through  these  wonderful  evolutions  it  will 
be  under  the  absolute  and  instant  control  of  a  dis- 
tant human  hand  on  a  far-off  headland,  or  on  a 
warship  whose  hull  is  below  the  horizon  and  invisi- 
ble to  the  enemy. 

"I  am  aware  that  this  sounds  almost  incredible, 
and  I  have  refrained  from  making  this  invention 
public  till  I  had  worked  out  every  practical  detail 
of  it.  In  my  laboratory  I  now  have  such  a  model, 
and  my  plans  and  description  at  the  Patent  Office 
at  Washington  show  the  full  specifications  of  it. 

"As  to  the  mechanism  which  is  to  be  stored  in 
this  submarine  shell :  The  first  and  most  essential 
thing  is  a  motor,  with  storage  battery  to  drive  the 
propeller.  Then  there  are  smaller  motors  and  bat- 
teries to  operate  the  steering  gear,  on  the  same 
principle  that  an  ordinary  vessel  is  now  steered  by 
steam  or  electricity.  Besides  these  there  are  still 
other  storage  batteries  and  motors  to  feed  electric 
signal  lights.  But  in  order  that  the  weight  of  ma- 
chinery shall  not  be  too  great  to  destroy  the  buoy- 
ancy or  make  the  boat  go  too  deep  in  the  water, 
compressed  air  motors  will  also  be  used  to  perform 
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certain  functions,  such  as  to  fill  and  empty  the  water 
tanks  which  raise  the  boat  to  the  surface  or  sink 
it  to  any  required  depth.  Pneumatic  air  or  motors 
will  also  fire  the  torpedoes  and  pump  out  the  water 
that  may  leak  in  at  any  time. 

"This  submarine  destroyer  will  be  equipped  with 
six  fourteen-foot  Whitehead  torpedoes.  These  will 
be  arranged  vertically  in  two  rows  in  the  bow.  As 
one  torpedo  falls  into  position  and  is  discharged  by 
pneumatic  force,  another  torpedo,  by  the  force  of 
gravity,  falls  into  the  position  of  the  first  one,  the 
others  above  being  held  up  by  automatic  arms. 
They  can  be  fired  as  rapidly  as  a  self-cocking  re- 
volver is  emptied  or  at  intervals  of  minutes  or 
hours.  The  discharge  takes  place  through  a  single 
tube,  projecting  straight  in  the  bow.  The  small 
amount  of  water  which  leaks  through  each  time  is 
caught  by  drain  pipes  and  a  compressed  air  pump 
instantly  expels  it.  As  each  torpedo  is  expelled  a 
buoyancy  regulator  will  open  the  sea  cocks  and  let 
enough  water  in  the  ballast  tanks  to  make  the  buoy- 
ancy uniform  and  keep  the  boat  at  the  same  dis- 
tance beneath  the  surface. 

"This  submarine  destroyer  will  carry  a  charge  of 
torpedoes  greater  than  that  of  the  largest  destroyers 
now  in  use.  Those  vessels  of  five  hundred  tons 
each,  which  cost  the  Government  $500,000,  carry 
but  three  or  four  torpedoes,  while  this  simple  sub- 
marine destroyer,  which  can  be  built  for  $48,000  to 
$50,000  or  less,  will  carry  six  torpedoes.  It  will 
have  also  the  incalculable  advantage  of  being  abso- 
lutely invisible  to  an  enemy,  and  have  no  human 
lives  to  risk  or  steam  boilers  to  blow  up  and  destroy 
itself. 

"All  that  is  necessary  to  make  this  submarine  " 
boat  subject  to  perfect  control  at  any  distance  is  to 
properly  wire  it,  just  like  a  modern  house  is  wired 
so  that  a  button  here  rings  a  bell,  a  lever  there  turns 
on  the  lights,  a  hidden  wire  somewhere  else  sets  off 
a  burglar  alarm  and  a  thermal  device  gives  a  fire 
alarm. 

"The  only  difference  in  the  case  of  the  submarine 
boat  is  in  the  delicacy  of  the  instruments  employed. 
To  the  propelling  device,  the  steering  gear,  the 
signal  apparatus  and  the  mechanism  for  firing  the 
torpedoes  are  attached  little  instruments  which  are 
attuned  each  to  a  certain  electro-magnetic  syn- 
chronism. 

"Then  there  is  a  similar  set  of  synchronistic  in- 
struments all  connected  to  one  little  switchboard, 
and  placed  either  on  shore  or  on  an  ordinary  war- 
ship. By  moving  the  lever  on  the  switchboard  I 
can  give  the  proper  impulse  to  the  submarine  boat 
to  go  ahead,  to  reverse,  throw  the  helm  to  port  or 
to  go  ahead,  rise,  sink,  dsicharge  her  torpedo  or  re- 
turn. It  might  seem  that  some  great  power  would 
be  necessary  to  be  projected  across  the  miles  of  dis- 
tance and  operate  on  the  far-off  boat.  But  no ;  the 
power  is  all  stored  in  the  submarine  boat  itself — in 
its  storage  batteries  and  compressed  air.  All  that 
is  needed  to  affect  the  synchronistic  instruments  is 
a  set  of  high  alternating  currents,  which  can  be  pro- 
duced by  my  oscillator  attached  to  any  ordinary 
dynamo  situated  on  shore  or  on  a  warship. 

"How  such  an  apparently  complicated  mechan- 
ism can  be  operated  and  controlled  at  a  distance  of 
miles  is  no  mystery.    It  is  as  simple  as  the  mes- 
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senger  call  to  be  found  in  almost  any  office.  This 
is  a  little  metal  box  with  a  lever  on  the  outside.  By 
moving  the  crank  to  a  certain  point  it  gives  vibrat- 
ing sounds  and  springs  back  into  position,  and  its 
momentary  buzzing  calls  a  messenger.  But  move 
the  crank  a  third  further  round  the  dial  and  it 
buzzes  still  longer,  and  pretty  soon  a  policeman  ap- 
pears, summoned  by  its  mysterious  call.  Again, 
move  the  crank  this  time  to  the  farthest  limit  of  the 
circle,  and  scarcely  has  its  more  prolonged  hum  of 
recoil  sounded  when  the  city  fire  apparatus  dashes 
up  to  your  place  at  its  call. 

"Now,  my  device  for  controlling  the  motion  of  a 
distant  submarine  boat  is  exactly  similar.  Only  I 
need  no  connecting  wires  between  my  switchboard 
and  the  distant  submarine  boat,  for  I  make  use  of 
the  now  well-known  principle  of  wireless  teleg- 
raphy. As  I  move  this  little  lever  to  points  which 
I  have  marked  on  a  circular  dial  I  cause  a  different 
number  of  vibrations  each  time.  In  this  case  two 
waves  go  forth  at  each  half  turn  of  the  lever  and  af- 
fect different  parts  of  the  distant  destroyer's 
machinery. 

"How  such  submarine  destroyers  should  actually 
be  used  in  war  I  leave  for  naval  tacticians  to  de- 
termine. But  it  seems  to  me  that  they  could  best 
be  operated  by  taking  a  number  on  board  a  large, 
fast  auxiliary  cruiser  like  the  St.  Louis  or  St.  Paul, 
launch  them,  several  at  a  time,  like  lifeboats,  and 
direct  their  movements  from  a  switchboard  placed 
in  the  forward  fighting  top. 

"In  order  that  the  director  of  the  submarine  de- 
stroyer may  know  its  exact  position  at  every  move- 
ment, two  masts,  at  bow  and  stern,  will  project  up 
just  above  the  water,  too  minute  to  be  seen  or  hit 
by  an  enemy's  guns  by  day,  and  by  night  they  will 
carry  hooded  lights. 

"The  lookout  placed  in  the  fighting  top  could 
detect  a  hostile  ship  off  on  the  horizon  while  the 
auxiliary  cruiser's  big  hull  is  still  invisible  to  the 
enemy.  Starting  these  little  destroyers  out  under 
direction  of  a  man  with  a  telescope,  they  could  at- 
tack and  destroy  a  whole  armada— destroy  it  ut- 
terly— in  an  hour,  and  the  enemy  never  have  a  sight 
of  their  antagonists  or  know  what  power  destroyed 
them.  A  big  auxiliary  cruiser,  used  to  carry  these 
submarine  destroyers,  could  also  carry  a  cargo  of 
torpedoes  sufficient  to  conduct  a  long  campaign 
and  go  half-way  around  the  world. 

"She  could  carry  the  gun-cotton  and  other  ex- 
plosives needed  to  load  torpedoes  in  safe  maga- 
zines below  the  water  line,  and  do  away  with  much 
of  the  danger  of  transporting  loaded  torpedoes. 
When  necessary  for  use  the  war  heads  could  be 
loaded,  fitted  to  the  torpedoes,  and  the  submarine 
destroyers  fully  equipped. 

"A  high,  projecting  headland  overlooking  a  har- 
bor and  the  sea  would  also  be  a  good  point  on 
which  to  establish  a  station  and  have  the  destroyers 
laid  up  at  docks  below  and  ready  to  start." 


Uodtrn  AleJttmg  Sllwr  Turned  to  Odld  KitdKitdqe 

A  love  of  science  for  its  own  sake  has  been  the 
noblest  incentive  of  the  world's  greatest  discov- 
erers, but  in  the  pursuit  of  chemical  science  there 
has  ever  been  an  inducement  of  a  more  practical 
kind.   We  find  the  alchemists  of  old  continually 


urged  forward  in  their  arduous  labors  by  the 
dreams  of  wealth  which  their  science,  if  it  could  be 
so  called,  appeared  to  render  capable  of  realiza- 
tion ;  or  perhaps  by  the  infinite  possibilities  which 
seemed  to  exist  in  the  changing  substances  around 
them. 

Within  the  past  year  a  claim  has  been  made  to 
the  discovery  of  a  solution  of  the  problem  of  the 
alchemists  which  is  both  startling  and  interesting. 
Dr.  Emmens,  an  eminent  chemist  of  New  York  city 
and  inventor  of  the  high  explosive  "Emmensite," 
has  recently  published  an  account  of  some  re- 
searches which  would  seem  to  have  resulted  in  the 
actual  transmutation  of  silver  into  gold,  an  achieve- 
ment as  important  in  its  economic  aspect  as  it  is 
revolutionary  with  regard  to  chemical  theory.  In 
order,  however,  to  properly  appreciate  the  work 
which  appears  to  have  been  accomplished,  it  is  well 
first  to  consider  the  subject  in  the  light  of  modern 
.chemistry.  The  chemist,  in  pursuing  his  analyses 
of  matter  as  far  as  his  methods  will  permit,  discov- 
ers that  there  are  some  seventy  kinds  of  substances 
which  refuse  to  be  split  up  into  other  substances, 
and  to  these  ultimate  constituents  of  matter  he 
gives  the  name  of  "elements."  To  the  elementary 
bodies  he  finds,  by  reason  of  certain  considerations 
which  cannot  now  be  gone  into,  that  different  num- 
bers, representing  the  ratios  of  the  weights  of  their 
respective  atoms,  may  be  attached,  and  thus  we  ob- 
tain a  series  of  elements  with  atomic  weights,  rang- 
ing from  that  of  hydrogen  to  those  of  the  heaviest 
elements  known.  It  is,  moreover,  found  (as  was 
first  observed  by  Newlands  in  1864)  that  if  the  ele- 
ments are  arranged  in  the  order  of  their  atomic 
weights,  similar  elements  recur  at  definite  intervals 
in  the  series.  Thus  they  arrange  themselves  in  sev- 
eral groups  or  "natural  families,"  and  the  properties 
of  the  elements  are  said,  mathematically,  to  be 
periodic  functions  of  the  atomic  weights.  In  view 
of  the  problem  of  the  transmutation  of  the  metals 
(which  are  elementary  bodies)  this  classification  is 
supremely  interesting.  As  it  is  found  that  certain 
elements  are  more  nearly  related  to  those  in  the 
same  group  than  to  others,  their  transmutation,  in 
the  large  number  of  such  cases  occurring,  into  a 
nearly  related  element,  may  be  a  problem  which  it 
is  worth  while  to  attack.  Another  consideration, 
moreover,  is  that,  as  the  properties  of  an  clement 
depend  upon  its  atomic  weight,  the  elements,  espe- 
cially of  one  family,  may  possibly  be  regarded  as 
built  up  from  one  another,  or  from  some  common 
material.  Whatever  relation  among  the  elements 
this  periodic  classification  may  really  indicate,  it  is 
probable  that  it  has  its  origin  in  some  unknown  law 
concerning  their  formation ;  and  it  must  be  admit- 
ted that  the  hope  of  the  alchemists,  resting  in  their 
own  time  upon  entirely  false  hypotheses,  may,  with 
the  progress  of  chemistry,  find  its  realization  in 
some  new  field  of  modern  investigation. 

It  is  by  means  of  the  classification  referred  to  that 
important  suggestions  were  obtained  which  re- 
sulted in  Dr.  Emmens'  startling  discovery.  As  he 
himself  describes  it,  his  work  had  its  origin  in  an 
attempt  to  prepare  absolutely  pure  iron  and  pure 
nickel.  In  his  investigations  he  obtained  a  new 
substance  from  iron  and  nickel  different  from  any- 
thing before  observed,  and  this  substance  was  af- 
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terwards  obtained  in  a  similar  manner  from  the  ele- 
ment cobalt.  Here,  therefore,  a  substance  is  found 
which  appears  to  be  common  to  one  of  the  groups 
of  the  elements,  and,  in  itself,  such  a  discovery  is 
one  of  the  greatest  moment.  Dr.  Emmens  has, 
however,  proceeded  to  apply  his  method  of  investi- 
gation in  another  direction,  and  having  regard  to 
the  fact  that  the  gold  and  silver  group  offered  the 
greatest  reward  to  his  labors  if  successful,  he  ap- 
plied the  same  investigation  to  the  series  containing 
copper,  silver  and  gold. 

It  was  previously  known  that  silver  could  be 
made  to  pass  into  solution  in  water  while  still  in  a 
metallic  condition,  and  it  is  considered  that  the  ele- 
ment is,  in  this  soluble  form,  reduced  to  extremely 
minute  subdivisions.  If  such  a  process  could  be 
pushed  further,  the  silver  molecules,  or  smallest 
particles  of  silver  as  such,  would  become  dissocia- 
ted ;  and,  as  is  observed  in  other  cases,  the  body  ob- 
tained exhibits  new  and  remarkable  properties.. 
This  further  subdivision  eventually  succeeded  in  the 
case  of  silver,  and  a  substance  was  produced  which, 
in  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Emmens,  can  no  longer  be 
regarded  as  the  same  clement. 

With  this  substance,  moreover,  a  step  further  can 
be  taken.  It  was  found  possible  to  group  up  the 
new  substance  into  molecules  of  greater  density 
than  those  of  silver,  and.  in  fact,  to  produce  a  new 
body  which  exhibited  entirely  different  properties. 
It  was  yellow  by  reflected  and  green  by  transmitted 
light,  and  it  was  insoluble  in  either  hydrochloric  or 
nitric  acid  alone,  but  soluble  in  "aqua  rcgia."  a 
mixture  of  these  acids— thus  possessing  the  charac- 
teristic properties  of  gold.  It  also  resembled  gold 
under  the  microscope. 

The  method  of  procedure  has  not  yet  been  made 
known,  but  an  actual  transformation  of  one  element 
into  another  is  claimed  to  have  been  effected,  and 
the  claim  is  made  by  a  chemist  of  scientific  emi- 
nence and  the  author  of  several  scientific  works. 
The  process  is  stated  to  depend  upon  mechanical 
treatment,  and  it  is  suggested  that  use  may  he  made 
of  the  combined  effect  of  impact  and  a  very  low 
temperature. 

It  is  startling  to  consider  what  a  wide  field  of  in- 
vestigation such  a  transformation  opens  up,  and  it 
suggests  that  a  scientific  problem  generally  re- 
garded as  insoluble  may  be  successfully  attacked 
when  approached  on  entirely  new  lines.  It  does  not 
seem  improbable  that  several  transmutations  may, 
in  reasonable  time,  be  successfully  accomplished, 
for  we  have  little  ground  for  regarding  the  elements 
as  the  ultimate  particles  of  matter,  except  our  in- 
ability to  split  them  up  further.  But  such  inability 
may,  with  future  discoveries,  be  overcome.  At  one 
time  the  alkalies,  potash  and  soda,  were  substances 
which  could  not  be  decomposed,  until  Davy,  with 
the  galvanic  current,  separated  from  them  the  ele- 
ments potassium  and  sodium.  By  analogy,  we  may 
regard  the  elements  of  modern  chemistry  as  sub- 
stances whose  analysis  resists  the  action  of  all 
known  forces.  Their  formation  in  nature  in  the 
earlier  stages  of  the  world's  history  may  have  in- 
volved forces  hitherto  undreamed  of  by  mankind; 
and  who  therefore  can  say  what  startling  effects 
may  result  in  the  application  of  new  conditions  or 
of  forces  >xt  to  be  discovered? 


ft*  Mtw  Plaint  ,  T»*  InttptnitKt 

The  new  planet,  provisionally  designated  as 
"DQ,"  discovered  on  August  13  simultaneously  by 
Witt,  at  Berlin,  and  by  Charlois,  at  Nice,  turns  out 
to  be  a  most  interesting  little  object.  Although  it 
was  found  by  the  usual  methods  of  asteroid  hunt- 
ing, and  resembles  the  rest  of  the  asteroids  in  its 
minuteness,  being  at  present  in  the  twelfth  magni- 
tude only,  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  can  properly  be 
classed  as  one  of  their  number  on  account  of  the 
smallness  of  its  orbit  and  the  shortness  of  its  period ; 
its  mean  distance  from  the  sun  is  only  about  135,- 
000,000  miles,  and  its  period  645  days,  while  for 
Mars  the  corresponding  numbers  are  141,000,000 
miles  and  687  days.  The  shortest  asteroid-periods 
hitherto  known  all  exceed  three  years,  correspond- 
ing to  a  mean  distance  of  about  194,250,000  miles. 
The  new  planet's  orbit  is,  however,  very  eccentric 
and  considerably  inclined  to  the  ecliptic — in  these 
respects  quite  asteroidal.  At  its  aphelion  it  goes 
to  a  distance  of  167,000,000  miles  from  the  sun,  far 
beyond  the  remotest  excursion  of  Mars;  at  peri- 
helion, on  the  other  hand,  it  comes  within  104,000,- 
000  miles.  When  its  "opposition"  occurs  at  this 
point,  i.  e.,  when  the  earth  at  that  time  happens  to 
be  exactly  between  the  sun  and  the  planet,  its  dis- 
tance from  us  is  not  quite  14,000,000  miles,  and  it 
will  be  almost  visible  to  the  naked  eye ;  easily  seen 
in  a  small  opera  glass  as  a  star  of  the  six  and  one- 
half  magnitude.  Unfortunately,  however,  these  fa- 
vorable oppositions  happen  only  at  intervals  of 
about  thirty  years ;  the  last,  according  to  the  calcu- 
lations of  Mr.  Russell,  having  occurred  in  January, 
1894. 

The  least  distance  of  old  Mars  from  the  earth  is 
about  36,000,000  miles,  and  that  of  Venus  24,000,- 
000,  so  that  the  moon  and  an  occasional  stray  comet 
are  the  only  bodies  which  ever  come  anything  like 
so  close  to  us,  and  no  other  offers  nearly  so  good 
a  means  for  determining  the  "scale  of  miles"  in  the 
solar  system.  It  is  this  circumstance  which  consti- 
tutes the  chief  interest  in  the  little  stranger.  We 
may  reasonably  expect  that  at  its  next  close  ap- 
proach, in  1924,  it  will  be  assiduously  observed,  and 
that  the  still  outstanding  uncertainty  in  the  distance 
of  the  sun  will  be  reduced  at  least  one-half.  It  is 
a  very  curious  circumstance  that  at  opposition,  al- 
though further  from  the  sun  than  the  earth  is  at  the 
time,  yet  the  planet  will  then  be  moving  about  five 
hundred  feet  a  second  faster  than  the  earth ;  and  so, 
instead  of  retrograding,  as  planets  in  opposition 
usually  do,  it  will  for  some  days  advance  very 
slowly  among  the  stars.  A  word  as  to  its  odd  ap- 
pellation. A  few  years  ago,  when  asteroids  began 
to  be  discovered  by  photography  very  rapidly,  it 
became  impossible  to  assign  them  their  final  num- 
bers at  once,  on  account  of  the  necessary  waiting 
for  observations  to  determine  whether  the  objects 
thus  found  were  really  new  or  only  old  planets  re- 
discovered. It  was,  therefore,  agreed  to  "letter" 
them  provisionally,  as  A,  B,  C,  etc.,  beginning  over 
again  when  the  alphabet  was  exhausted,  with  AA, 
BB,  CC,  etc.,  followed  by  BA.  BB,  BC,  etc.  After 
a  planet  has  been  sufficiently  observed  to  determine 
its  orbit,  if  it  turns  out  to  be  new  it  receives  its  num- 
ber and  name.  Probably  DQ  will  not  have  to  wait 
very  long  for  its  formal  registration. 
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DEATH  AND  BURIAL  CUSTOMS  IN  ALASKA 

By  Alice  Palmer  Henderson 


The  extracts  which  follow  are  from  a  timely  volume. 
The  Rainbow's  End:  Alaska,  by  Alice  Palmer  Henderson. 
Herbert  S.  Stone  &  Co. 

I  heard  that  a  dead  boy  was  lying  in  the  Indian 
village,  however,  and  I  hurried  across  the  slough 
on  a  log.  As  is  the  Indian  custom,  the  corpse  was 
not  in  the  house,  but  was  under  a  tent  roof  in  a  sort 
of  booth  next  it.  The  dead  boy  was  upon  the 
ground  in  a  half-sitting  position.  The  head  was 
wound  with  a  bandana  handkerchief  of  which,  in 
life,  he  had  been  very  proud.  Around  his  neck  and 
covering  the  mouth  and  chin  was  a  cotton  muf- 
fler. He  was  dressed  in  a  woolen  shirt  and  trou- 
sers; the  feet  that  would  walk  no  more  were  in 
clumsy  mukluks,  and  the  still  hands  were  cold  in 
spite  of  their  heavy  buckskin  mittens.  All  his  be- 
longings were  grouped  about  him.  His  tawdry 
scarlet  cap  hung  beside  the  head  whose  covering 
would  soon  be  of  sod,  and  an  Indian  bag  was  at  the 
other  side.  The  lad's  parents  were  evidently  people 
of  wealth,  for  another  suit  of  clothes,  folded,  was 
lying  at  his  feet.  At  one  side  was  a  stick  about  a 
yard  high,  and  upon  it  a  candle.  The  face  haunts 
me.  The  eyes  were  closed  and  the  nostrils  were 
filled  with  cotton.  He  had  been  perfectly  well,  and 
had  died  of  a  hemorrhage,  so  that  the  body  was 
not  wasted,  and  the  face  had  none  of  the  pallor  we 
associate  with  death.  His  immovableness  seemed 
an  appalling  deception.  The  sun  streamed  in  on  all 
sides,  and  a  dusty  beam  fell  directly  across  the  eyes 
of  the  bronze  statue,  which,  but  three  days  before, 
had  been  a  rollicking  boy.  "Of  death  it  has  been 
said  that  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  it  will 
come,  and  nothing  more  uncertain  than  when  it 
will  come."  I  felt  as  if  I  must  shield  the  dead  face 
from  the  prying  beam  which  sought  out  the  secret 
in  the  close-shut  eyes. 

The  booth  was  filled  with  the  women  and  chil- 
dren of  the  village,  who  had  come  to  mourn  with 
those  that  mourned.  There  was  not  the  slightest 
fear  among  even  the  little  ones  of  the  stretched-out 
figure  which  lay  among  them  so  horribly  motion- 
less and  st "11.  As  their  weird  wailing  filled  the  air,  I 
alone  seemed  to  feel  it  was  the  death  chamber.  His 
mother  had  flung  herself  prone  upon  the  ground, 
poor  thing,  and  I  needed  no  lexicon  to  translate 
her  broken  words  and  wails.  An  old  woman,  prob- 
ably his  grandmother,  groveled  in  the  dust  near 
him,  and  would  not  raise  her  face.  Some  of  the 
women  worked  as  they  wailed ;  one  of  these  was 
grinding  snuff  with  a  wooden  mortar  and  pestle 
which  had  evidently  been  used  for  generations,  as 
both  were  much  worn  and  blackened.  This  snuff  is 
a  disgusting  compound  of  tobacco  which  has  been 
chewed  and  then  dried  and  ground  with  the  nico- 
tine dug  from  pipes. 

It  is  the  Indian  custom  to  provide  food  for  all  the 
mourners,  so  that  it  is  not  all  sympathy  that  induces 
a  large  and  steady  attendance.  Father  Ragaru  told 
me  that  an  Indian  requested  him  to  bury  the  body 
right  away,  as  he  could  no  longer  feed  the  people. 
He  had  sat  up  all  night  cooking  slapjacks  for  the 
mourners.   There  are  no  ceremonies  at  the  grave. 


The  rude  coffins  are  laid  atop  the  ground  and  piled 
with  rocks  and  logs  or  lumber.  One  grave  I  saw, 
and  it  was  a  little  one,  had  a  canopy  of  white  drill 
over  it,  fastened  to  four  rude  posts,  which  had  been 
laboriously  stained  red  with  some  juice. 

The  family  mask  is  usually  nailed  upon  a  post 
above  the  grave,  as  we  cut  the  name  upon  the  mar- 
ble of  our  vaults.  I  was  told  that  down  on  the 
Kuskokwim  the  Indians  stand  above  their  graves 
effigies  of  the  departed  carved  from  logs,  life-size  or 
even  larger,  sometimes  with  two  faces,  as  if  one 
looked  upon  this  world  and  one  out  to  the  next,  the 
quiet  sleeper  below  having  tasted  of  both.  The  In- 
dians are  spirited  carvers,  and  as  these  monuments 
are  colored,  the  effect  is  often  startling  indeed. 
Some  of  them  bear  threatening  spears,  some  wear 
fearful  masks,  and  to  come  suddenly  upon  a  lonely 
graveyard  guarded  by  these  hideous  things  is 
enough  to  make  the  stoutest  heart  leap  and  to 
hurry  the  steps  of  the  least  superstitious. 

The  Indians  bury  with  the  corpse,  or  place  upon 
the  grave,  all  belongings  of  the  deceased.  I  have 
often  looked  curiously  upon  the  motley  and  pitiful 
objects,  rusty  kettles,  wooden  dishes,  braided  bas- 
kets, knives,  even  the  beloved  shotgun,  than  which 
no  Indian  can  conceive  anything  more  to  be  de- 
sired. One  day  I  saw  upon  a  lonely  mountain-side 
a  grave  above  which  stood  a  high  pole,  with  a  rifle 
nailed  to  it,  and  my  heart  warmed  toward  the  "bar- 
barians" who  had  made  that  sacrifice  to  their  dead. 
Go  to  Greenwood— over  what  tomb  can  you  find  a 
woman's  diamond  necklace  hanging?  upon  which, 
the  mortgages  held  by  a  man?  And  if  these  things 
were  buried  with  them,  how  long,  think  you,  would 
their  valuables  remain  with  the  dead,  the  powerless 
dead?  Near  Nulato  I  saw  a  grave  alone  by  the 
river  upon  the  moufltain  side  over  which  shone— I 
choose  the  word — a  bright  red  blanket.  How  grate- 
ful it  would  have  been  to  those  left  in  this  world's 
cold !  But  the  blanket  was  his,  and  he  would  need 
it  upon  his  long,  solitary  journey.  What  Indian 
would  rob  the  dead?  It  is  notable  that  when  any- 
thing ever  is  removed  from  a  grave,  it  is  by  a  white 
or  at  his  instigation,  though  he  would  be  apt  to 
suffer  if  it  were  known.  A  man  who  has  lived  long 
in  Alaska  told  me  that  even  an  "enlightened"  In- 
dian would  not  dare  to  actually  steal  from  a  grave, 
but  will  sometimes  "trade."  In  such  a  case  he  al- 
ways speaks  aloud  that  the  spirit  may  hear.  "Take 
this  rifle,  this  just  as  good  for  you,"  and  he  will  lay 
an  old  one  upon  the  grave  and  take  the  better  one. 
This  man  was  very  desirous  of  a  very  ancient  and 
beautiful  ivory  knife  that  lay  upon  an  Eskimo  grave, 
so  he  gave  a  big  butcher-knife,  much  more  valua- 
ble in  their  estimation,  to  a  native,  and  requested 
him  to  conduct  negotiations  with  the  deceased.  In 
a  few  minutes  the  Eskimo  returned.  "Well,  did 
you  make  the  deal?"  was  the  irreverent  question. 
"Yes;  got  ivory  knife,  but  no  give  iron  knife.  He 
need  not  sharp  knife.  Give  him  some  stones.  He 
say  nothing."  Well,  I  think  I'd  have  said  some- 
thing, if  I  had  been  dead,  at  such  a  bare-faced  im- 
position as  that. 
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DEATH  AND  BURIAL  CUSTOMS  IN  ALASKA 


Do  the  Alaskan  Indians  really  mourn  their  dead? 
I  have  heard  it  affirmed  and  denied  with  equal  in- 
sistence by  people  who  have  lived  long  among 
them.  Some  say  that  they  are  very  fond  of  one  an- 
other living,  but  that  death  ends  all ;  that  as  soon  as 
the  body  is  put  away,  so  is  memory,  and  that  the 
wailing  is  perfunctory.  Near  Holy  Cross  a  baby 
was  buried  above  ground,  but  covered  only  by 
birch  bark  instead  of  logs,  and  the  voracious  dogs 
ate  the  little  body  as  surely  the  mother  must  have 
known  they  would.  And  yet,  recalling  their  kind- 
ness to  their  children  and  love  for  them  living,  I 
cannot  think  they  are  not  really  mourned.  I  was 
told  that  at  Port  Clarence  there  was  an  Eskimo  and 
his  wife  who  visited  their  little  child's  grave  every 
day,  but  that  is  evidently  an  exception  upon  the 
other  side. 

An  Indian  widow  cuts  off  her  hair  and  must  wail 
a  certain  time  every  day  for  a  year,  during  which 
twelvemonth  she  may  not  marry  again.  I  have  sev- 
eral times  seen  a  widow  doing  up  her  daily  wailing 
as  she  would  her  hair,  or  rather  as  we  would.  Still, 
that's  no  more  ludicrous  than  to  see  the  careful 
changes  rung  on  the  mourning  of  many  a  widow 
whom  we  known,  mourning  taken  out  in  crepe,  and 
shaded  with  nicety  from  heavy  black  to  lighter, 
then  through  lavender  into  white,  by  almost  imper- 
ceptible advances  which  require  real  thought.  The 
American's  year  is  now  ended,  and  she  bursts  into 
bloom.  Yes,  human  nature  is  much  the  same  the 
wide  world  over. 

Among  the  Indians  still  addicted  to  their  peculiar 
customs,  when  sickness  comes  the  diseased  are  first 
treated  by  the  women,  who  have  considerable 
knowledge  of  herbs;  but  if  these  do  not  cure,  the 
Shaman  is  called  in.  And  then  it  would  appear  to 
be  a  forlorn  hope,  for  it's  much  like  calling  the 
priest  to  administer  extreme  unction.  The  patient 
feels  he's  expected  to  die,  and  in  common  decency 
he  ought  to.  Besides  the  Shamans  make  such  an 
unearthly  din  exorcising  the  evil  spirits  and  invok- 
ing the  good  ones,  that  the  exhausted  sufferer 
gladly  flies  the  scene.  The  Shaman  sometimes 
wears  a  hideously  decorated  mask  and  carries  a  fan- 
tastic rattle. 

But  we  have  only  to  go  back  to  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury to  find  that  our  ancestors  were  just  as  ridicu- 
lous :  "'A  leather  mask  covering  the  head  and  neck 
and  simulating  a  bird's  head,  with  its  round  eye  and 
long  beak ;  the  eye  of  crystal,  the  beak  a  long 
nose  filled  with  odoriferous  substance,  the  mask 
tipped  with  a  hat  like  an  ecclesiastic's  and  continu- 
ing down  to  the  level  of  the  shoulders ;  a  child's 
dress  falling  to  the  ankles;  the  hands  lost  to  view 
in  enormous  gloves;  in  the  right  hand  a  long  rod; 
the  mask,  the  robe  and  the  gloves  are  of  Levant 
morocco — in  such  a  rip  as  this  our  fathers  were  ac- 
customed to  visit  pest-houses." 

When  it  is  plain  that  the  sufferer  must  die,  he  is 
carried  without  the  house,  as  his  death  within  it 
would  bring  ill-luck  upon  both  house  and  surviving 
occupants.  There,  under  the  open  sky,  no  matter 
how  bitter  the  weather,  he  breathes  back  to  God 
the  breath  with  which  he  was  made  a  living  spirit. 
Several  years  ago  a  man  I  knew  went  to  Kokrine's, 
800  miles  up  the  Yukon.  The  thermometer  regis- 
tered 60  degrees  below  zero,  and  a  searching  wind 


blew.  He  saw  some  Indians  carrying  an  old  woman 
on  a  board  from  a  house,  and,  being  then  new  to  the 
country,  supposed  she  was  dead ;  but  as  they  passed 
him  the  poor  thing  turned  up  her  eyes,  suffering, 
but  not  protesting.  She  herself  had  carried  out  the 
dying  to  expire  alone ;  now  her  time  was  come. 
When  she  turned  her  patient  eyes  upon  the 
stranger  he  stopped  the  bearers  and  insisted  that 
she  be  taken  under  cover.  They  protested,  but  he 
compelled  them.  He  found  the  woman  was  simply 
starving,  and  fed  her  wisely  till  the  poor  thing  ral- 
lied her  Indian  strength,  and  in  a  week  was  well. 
The  man  went  further  down  the  river  and  shortly 
returned  to  find  the  woman  lying,  frozen  stiff,  upon 
a  cache.  It  seems  that  after  his  departure  the  In- 
dians visited  their  rabbit  snares  for  three  or  four 
days  consecutively  and  found  nothing  in  them.  It 
was  plain  that  the  woman  was  a  witch.  She  had  re- 
covered when  by  rights  she  should  have  died,  and 
now  she  was  in  some  occult  manner  eating  the  vil- 
lage's rabbits,  hide,  hair  and  bones.  So  they  took 
the  poor  thing,  the  feeble  old  witch  whose  enchant- 
ments were  no  protection  to  her,  laid  her  upon  a 
cache  and  told  her  to  die.  The  cold  showed  the  pity 
her  kinsmen  did  not,  and  extinguished  the  life-fire 
which  required  too  much  fuel  from  the  tribe's 
scanty  store. 

It  is  hard  to  connect  such  cruel  things  with  the 
Yukon  Indians,  for  the  Tinnehs  are  kind  and  af- 
fectionate toward  one  another,  readily  share  their 
food  with  friend  or  stranger,  very  seldom  quarrel 
and  never  fight  except  when  mad  with  quass,  not 
often  then;  and  a  vindictive  spirit  is  almost  un- 
known among  them.  In  their  justification  be  it 
said,  that  these  are  ancient  tribal  customs ;  that  they 
are  a  grossly  superstitious  people;  that  their  fre- 
quent lack  of  food  necessitates  a  survival  of  the  fit- 
test ;  that  they  have  not  the  slightest  fear  of  death, 
accepting  it,  as  we  all  should,  as  a  natural  occur- 
rence, natural  as  being  born.  They  have  very  little 
idea  of  the  future,  and.  to  tell  the  truth,  very  little 
interest  in  it.  They  follow  the  instruction  of  the 
poet: 

"Worry  not  over  the  future,  present  is  all  thou  hast, 
For  the  future  will  soon  be  present,  and  the  present 
will  soon  be  past." 

It  was  at  Kokrine's,  too,  that  a  dreadful  thing 
was  done  about  ten  years  ago.  A  man  died,  as  was 
supposed,  and  was  buried  in  a  shallow  grave.  It 
proved  to  be  only  a  trance.  He  wakened  at  night, 
and,  being  big  and  strong,  threw  the  clods  from 
him,  and  returned  to  his  home.  But  the  villagers 
were  angry,  probably  considering  there  was  some- 
thing uncanny.if  not  devilish, about  the  affair.  "You 
are  dead,"  said  they  indignantly;  "you  know  you 
are.  How  dare  you  come  back  after  you  have  been 
properly  buried?  You  come  back  and  stay  dead." 
And  they  dragged  the  man  to  his  empty  grave,  fas- 
tened him  down  with  stakes,  covered  him  a  second 
time  with  earth,  and  left  him  to  suffocate.  Yet  it 
will  not  do  for  us  to  judge  these  ignorant  Indians. 
Just  as  dreadful  things  happen  daily  and  nightly  in 
our  great  cities,  and  not  long  ago  people  were  im- 
mured alive  in  the  very  name  of  the  God  of  love 
and  mercy.  Who  will  be  judge?  The  best  of  us 
may  not  even  dare  to  sit  upon  the  jury. 
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Costamti  an4  Huti  0/  Filipinos  Duuy'i  Mafajint 

The  dress  of  the  native  men  in  and  around  the 
towns,  when  "on  duty,"  consists  of  a  white  bosom 
shirt — more  or  less  embroidered,  according  to  the 
wearer's  standing  with  the  fair  sex — worn  with  the 
skirts  napping  outside  of  a  pair  of  white  linen  trou- 
sers, presenting  an  appearance  of  greater  comfort 
than  dignity.  A  pair  of  "chinillas,"  or  heelless  slip- 
pers, constitutes  the  foot-gear,  when  any  is  worn, 
and  a  more  or  less  dilapidated  "Derby"  hat  usually 
adds  incongruity  to  this  costume.  When  "lying 
off,"  or  at  manual  labor,  the  skirt  is  generally  dis- 
carded, and,  if  at  work  in  the  fields,  the  head  is  pro- 
tected by  a  bowl-like  structure  of  matting,  which 
frequently  does  service  as  a  fruit  or  vegetable 
basket.  The  higher  class  of  merchants  and  clerks 
very  often  adopt  the  European  form  of  dress,  and 
the  "capitans"  or  chief  men  of  the  little  "pueblos," 
or  districts  (sometimes  about  an  hundred  yards 
square),  into  which  the  towns  are  divided,  are  en- 
titled by  virtue  of  their  office  to  carry  canes  and  to 
wear  short  black  jackets,  the  effect  of  which,  with 
flapping  shirt-tails,  is  pleasingly  picturesque,  to  say 
the  least. 

The  dress  of  the  women  merits  a  longer  descrip- 
tion. In  general  form  it  is  the  same  among  all 
classes,  differing  only  in  quality  and  texture,  and 
consists  of  a  long  skirt  of  the  most  brilliantly  col- 
ored plaid  or  check  that  can  be  obtained  for  money ; 
a  short  black  overskirt,  caught  up  at  one  side;  a 
white  waist,  with  flowing  sleeves  extending  to  the 
elbow,  and  a  stiffly-starched,  embroidered  mantilla, 
folded  cornerwise  and  worn  over  the  shoulders  with 
the  ends  crossed  on  the  breast.  The  effect  of  this  is 
very  agreeable,  and  not  at  all  unbecoming,  espe- 
cially to  those  inclined  to  plumpness,  which,  fortu- 
nately for  them,  is  the  rule  among  the  Philippine 
ladies.  The  hair,  when  dressed,  is  drawn  smoothly 
back  from  the  forehead,  without  a  suspicion  of  a 
curl,  into  a  knot  at  the  back  of  the  neck,  and  dec- 
orated with  a  huge  comb.  Often,  however,  for  the 
sake  of  comfort,  the  hair  is  worn  loose ;  but,  unfor- 
tunately, these  young  women  have  drenched  theirs, 
according  to  custom,  with  cocoanut  oil,  which  ac- 
counts for  its  streaky  appearance.  In  its  natural 
state  the  hair  is  superb ;  soft,  wavy  and  glossy,  of- 
ten falling  to  the  feet  in  a  glorious,  raven-black 
mass.  They  are  forever  washing  and  combing  it. 
and  cleanliness  of  the  head  is  their  especial  pride.  I 
do  not  remember  having  seen  a  single  native,  man 
or  woman,  with  the  least  sign  of  baldness,  and  gray 
heads  are  rare,  except  among  the  very  aged. 

The  native  huts  are  curiosities.  Built  of  bam- 
boo, inside  and  out,  they  are  raised  from  the 
ground  by  stout  posts  of  the  same  material,  which 
serve  as  a  safeguard  during  the  floods,  and  also  as 
a  protection  or  preservation  from  earthquakes,  as 
they  are  very  springy,  and  allow  the  hut  to  sway 
back  and  forth  when  one  of  these  unpleasant  dis- 
turbances occurs,  instead  of  tumbling  to  pieces  like 
a  pack  of  cards.  The  sides  and  roofs  are  thatched 
with  the  long,  slender  "nipa"  leaves  .and  altogether 
their  appearance  is  very  much  that  of  magnified, 
hairy  bugs.   It  would  tax  man's  ingenuity  to  con- 


struct a  building  more  inflammable  than  a  "nipa" 
hut,  and  a  fire  once  started  among  a  collection  of 
them  does  not  stop,  as  a  rule,  until  all  are  con- 
sumed. On  Easter  Sunday,  1893,  some  4,000  were 
burned  in  the  "pueblo"  of  Tondo,  near  Manila.  At 
the  same  time,  this  style  of  architecture  has  its  ad- 
vantages. If  the  owner  wishes  to  move  from  one 
neighborhood  to  another,  all  he  has  to  do  is  to  take 
his  house  to  pieces,  pile  it  upon  a  "caraton"  or  buf- 
falo-cart, with  his  pots,  kettles  and  family  atop,  and 
transfer  it  to  the  new  locality;  and  the  sight  of  a 
domestic  establishment  thus  "moving"  is  worth 
seeing.  The  motive  power  is  supplied  by  a  "cara- 
bao,"  or  water-buffalo  —  a  huge,  mouse-colored 
brute,  with  enormous  horns,  possessed  of  amazing 
strength  and  phenomenal  deliberation  of  move- 
ment. These  creatures  in  a  wild  state  are  utterly 
ferocious,  but  when  domesticated  may  be  guided  by 
a  child.  All  heavy  draught  work  is  done  by  them, 
as  the  little,  stunted  native  pony  is  equal  to  noth- 
ing more  than  pulling  light  carriages  or  serving  as 
a  hack  under  the  saddle,  thereby  resembling  the 
natives  themselves,  who  gracefully  yield  all  "coolie" 
labor,  such  as  lifting  and  carrying,  to  the  China- 
men. In  spite  of  their  appearance  of  muscular 
strength,  the  natives  seem  incapable  of  severe  man- 
ual labor,  and  to  possess  very  little  stamina ;  a  touch 
of  the  "calentura"  (jungle-fever),  which  would  only 
cause  an  American  or  Englishman  to  swear,  will  lay 
a  Filipino  on  his  back  for  a  week.  It  is  the  same  in 
case  of  the  cholera ;  this  dreaded  scourge  of  the  Far 
East  is  almost  invariably  fatal  among  the  natives, 
who  die  by  hundreds  during  an  epidemic ;  whereas 
there  are  several  instances  of  Englishmen  recover- 
ing, even  after  a  second  or  third  attack,  which  may 
be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  white  men  dur- 
ing an  epidemic  are  accustomed  to  exercise  some 
care  in  the  way  of  food  and  drink,  while  the  natives 
disregard  the  simplest  rules  of  health,  not  only  with 
regard  to  cholera,  but  of  other  pestilence,  such  as 
the  small-pox.  I  have  seen  natives  in  the  worst 
stages  of  the  disease  walking  in  the  crowded  streets 
unnoticed.  During  my  time  of  residence,  there 
were  only  four  cases  of  small-pox  among  the  Eng- 
lishmen, two  of  which  were  fatal ;  one  being  the 
"black"  small-pox,  which  is  invariably  hopeless 
from  the  first,  and  the  other  that  of  a  burly,  power- 
ful stevedore,  who  told  me  only  four  days  before 
his  death  that  he  had  never  been  vaccinated  and' 
never  would  be.  The  other  two  cases  were  those  of 
young  Scotchmen,  neither  of  whom  had  oeen  vac- 
cinated since  childhood,  but  both  fully  recovered 
without  a  scar.  I  was  vacinnated  seven  times  be- 
fore it  "took";  I  would  have  had  it  done  twenty 
times  if  necessary,  being  a  firm  believer  in  the  pro- 
tection thus  obtained. 


A  Wwi  of  Mine*  *.  W»tU  Tnvtl 

A  home  of  silence — such  a  name  appears  to  be 
almost  an  anachronism  at  the  end  of  this  noisy, 
busding  nineteenth  century.  Yet  such  it  really  is, 
for,  surrounded  by  lofty  walls,  the  two  hundred  in- 
mates of  La  Grande  Chartreuse  speak  but  once  a 
week.    Monasticism  is  looked  upon  as  a  thing  of 
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the  past,  yet  in  this,  the  chief  home  of  the  Carthu- 
sians, the  same  ceremonies  and  customs  and  service 
have  been  conducted  without  a  break  for  nearly  a 
thousand  years,  and  as  a  monk  told  us  with  pride, 
"without  needing  to  be  reorganized  or  reformed." 
We  had  traveled  by  train  to  Grenoble,  where  a  dili- 
gence was  waiting  to  take  passengers  along  fifteen 
miles  of  the  road.  But  no !  the  old  pilgrim  feeling 
was  upon  us  and,  dusty  as  the  road  looked,  wc  de- 
cided to  do  the  twenty  or  thirty  miles  on  foot.  The 
road  lay  for  the  most  part  up  a  valley,  which  pre- 
sented an  ever-changing  panorama  of  wild  and 
beautiful  scenery.  At  length  we  entered  the  Gate 
of  the  Desert  between  two  immense  rock  cliffs,  so 
close  together  that  the  sun's  rays  never  shine  upon 
the  river  rushing  below.  Carved  upon  the  rock 
high  above  our  heads  we  could  see  the  well-known 
symbol  of  the  Carthusians,  for  here  we  entered  their 
domains — a  globe  surmounted  with  a  cross,  bearing 
the  legend,  "The  Cross  stands  firm  while  the  world 
revolves."  It  was  at  this  point  that  St.  Bruno  pene- 
trated into  the  solitude  of  the  desert.  Thanks  to 
the  labors  of  his  followers,  who  little  by  little  during 
the  centuries  overcame  the  difficulties  of  Nature, 
we  found  a  passable  road,  usually  nothing  but  a 
broad  ledge  quarried  out  of  the  side  of  an  almost 
perpendicular  rock.  A  parapet,  two  or  three  feet 
high,  protected  us  from  the  terrors  of  the  precipice, 
except  where  it  had  been  broken  away  by  the 
mighty  rains  and  snow  avalanches.  Here  and 
there  bridges — man-els  of  engineering  construction, 
crossed  the  ravine,  while  black  shadows  lay  on  the 
rocks  and  trees  on  every  side.  In  some  places  the 
road  passed  through  galleries  cut  and  blasted 
through  the  precipitous  rocks  overhanging  the 
river,  which  was  dashing,  roaring,  and  foaming 
hundreds  of  feet  below.  Wc  walked  several  miles 
in  these  gloomy  gorges  without  seeing  a  human 
being  or  any  bird  or  beast;  in  fact,  it  was  getting 
quite  a  dreary,  melancholy  evening,  when  a  large 
cross  appeared  on  the  roadside,  and  the  sound  of  a 
bell  tolling  was  heard  in  the  distance.  We  re- 
doubled our  efforts,  and  soon  came  in  sight  of  our 
goal — the  monastery,  with  its  vast  extent  of  high 
walls,  with  its  quaint  roofs  and  many  towers  rising 
up  behind  the  walls  in  strange  fantastic  confusion, 
nestling  at  the  foot  of  mighty  pine-clad  cliffs  tow- 
ering thousands  of  feet  above  the  Home  of  Silence. 
The  gray  walls  looked  strong,  solemn,  and  gloomy, 
yet  who  can  tell  how  beautiful — how  passing  "beau- 
tiful upon  the  mountains" — have  they  seemed  to 
many  a  weary  soul !  Wc  stood  before  the  door- 
way, noble  yet  simple,  and  rang  the  bell — that  bell' 
which  no  traveler  had  ever  rung  in  vain,  whatever 
his  nation  or  his  faith ;  for,  while  swords  have  been 
clashing  and  fires  blazing  in  the  name  of  Chris- 
tianity throughout  the  plains  below,  its  witness 
nearest  heaven  has  always  been  one  of  peace. 
Strange  feelings  were  experienced  as  we  heard  the 
bell  echoing  in  the  corridors  within.    .    .  . 

I  dined  alone  in  the  "Pavilion  de  France."  It 
was  somewhat  lonely,  there  being  only  one  small 
light  to  illuminate  a  chamber  that  would  seat  com- 
fortably two  or  three  hundred.  Outside  are  long, 
bare  corridors,  lined  with  a  vast  number  of  cham- 
bers, now  unused.  Years  ago.  when  there  were  be- 
tween two  and  three  hundred  Carthusian  monas- 


teries scattered  all  over  Europe,  all  these  rooms 
would  be  annually  filled  by  the  priors  and  their 
attendants ;  but  changes  have  taken  place,  and  most 
of  the  religious  houses  being  suppressed  or  in 
ruins,  there  are  few  priors  and  monks  left  to  attend 
the  solemn  conference.  At  an  early  hour  I  asked 
to  be  conducted  to  my  chamber.  It  had  been  used 
by  monks  long  years  ago ;  all  that  remains  of  them 
now  is  a  nameless  grave.  The  furniture,  however, 
is  apparently  the  same — a  plain  cell,  almost  a  tomb, 
brick-floored  and  stone-vaulted;  a  bed  two  feet 
wide,  with  thick  woolen  coverlets;  a  chair,  a  table, 
with  basin  and  towel ;  and  a  "prie-dieu."  The  only 
ornament  a  rough  wooden  crucifix,  no  carpet,  no 
looking-glass.  These,  I  suppose,  are  vanities. 

A  hard  straw  mattress,  bolster  stuffed  with  the 
same  material,  two  black  blankets,  an  icy  wind  de- 
scending from  the  mountain,  and  a  cell  cold  as  a 
tomb,  are  not  conducive  to  an  easy  or  hasty  jour- 
ney to  the  land  of  dreams.  I  fancied  I  had  only 
just  fallen  asleep  when  I  was  awakened  by  the 
sonorous  clang  of  the  convent  bell.  It  was  an  un- 
earthly sound  in  the  still  darkness  of  midnight,  and 
in  the  gloomy  depth  of  this  wooded  gorge.  Quickly 
dressing,  I  went,  candle  in  hand,  down  the  long, 
lonely  corridors,  looking  for  the  door  which  a 
"brother"  had  pointed  out  as  the  entrance  to  the 
chapel  gallery.  This  lies  at  the  end  of  a  huge 
vaulted  hall,  divided  into  parts  by  a  high  rood 
screen  of  carved  oak  with  a  tall  crucifix,  one  of 
which  is  reserved  for  the  fathers,  and  the  other  for 
the  lay  brothers.  Beyond  this  screen  the  choir  and 
altar  could  be  dimly  seen  by  the  light  of  a  solitary 
lamp  burning  before  the  sanctuary.  Leaning  over 
the  cold  stone  balustrade  I  watched  white-robed 
figures  noiselessly  glide  in  one  by  one,  each  carry- 
ing a  little  lighted  lamp,  and  looking  very  ghostly 
and  mysterious.  Then  at  the  stroke  of  twelve  a 
loud  wild  unison  of  many  voices  broke  the  solemn 
silence,  "singing  the  praises  of  the  Most  High."  In 
the  dimly-lighted  chapel,  from  those  white  figures 
there  rose  up  the  strange,  solemn,  chanted  Psalm. 
In  the  hush  of  the  night  one  hears  these  solitaries — 
forgotten  by  the  world — praying  for  the  world ;  in- 
terceding for  men  who  at  that  moment  of  the  dark 
night  were  forgetting  God  and  truth,  goodness  and 
purity.  He  can  hear  the  murmur  of  those  solemn 
prayers  which  have  gone  up  night  after  night  for 
many  centuries — prayers  for  the  poor  and  wretched, 
for  the  guilty  and  crime-laden,  for  the  dying  and 
the  dead,  for  the  sad-hearted  that  they  might  hope 
again  in  God.  for  the  light-hearted  lest  they  might 
forget  God.  Death,  too,  one  feels  has  been  power- 
less to  empty  those  dark  stalls,  where  the  white 
monks  have  prayed  for  nearly  nine  hundred  years. 
The  service  lasts  never  less  than  two  hours,  some- 
times over  three,  and  the  monks  say  their  happiest 
time  is  when  they  are  singing  and  praying  in  the 
sanctuary  in  the  deep  hush  and  awful  shadows  of 
the  night. 

Climatt  oftkt  Amtrican  H,dlt„rantan  Ci/6a  rnttf  Porto  /tin* 

The  American  Mediterranean  in  its  entirety  may 
be  considered  a  great  whirlpool  or  oceanic  river. 
This  is  caused  by  the  tremendous  velocity  with 

♦From  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico,  by  Robert  T.  Hill.  The 
Century  Co. 
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which  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic,  moved  by  wind 
and  terrestrial  motion,  pour  into  the  Caribbean  Sea 
through  the  straits  between  the  Windward  Islands 
and  the  passage  between  Cuba  and  Santo  Domingo. 
These  rush  impetuously  through  the  Caribbean 
Sea  until  they  meet  the  Central  American  coast. 
Failing  to  find  a  westward  passage  across  this  bar- 
rier, they  are  deflected  northward  around  the  west- 
ern end  of  the  Antilles,  through  the  Yucatan  Chan- 
nel, and  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  out  of  which  they 
flow  to  the  east,  through  the  Strait  of  Florida,  as 
the  great  Gulf  Stream.  The  normal  westerly  move- 
ment of  this  current  through  the  Caribbean  Sea  is 
estimated  at  from  ten  to  twenty  cubic  miles  of 
water  per  day. 

After  passing  at  an  accelerated  speed  through  the 
Banks  Strait,  between  Jamaica  and  the  Mosquito 
Reef,  the  main  stream  is  joined  by  an  affluent  set- 
ting from  the  Atlantic  through  the  Windward 
Channel.  Hence  northwestward  an  enormous  liquid 
mass  passes  at  a  velocity  of  from  two  to  three  miles 
through  the  Strait  of  Yucatan,  from  the  Caribbean 
Sea,  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  On  entering  the  Gulf 
this  stream  ramifies  into  two  branches ;  one,  follow- 
ing the  north  coast  of  Cuba,  sets  toward  Florida 
Strait,  while  the  other  broadens  out  in  the  spacious 
central  basin  of  the  Gulf  and  develops  an  intricate 
system  of  counter-currents.  Toward  the  centre  of 
this  nearly  circular  sea  the  waters  seem  to  be  in  a 
state  of  equilibrium,  while  at  the  periphery  they 
move  parallel  with,  but  at  some  distance  from,  the 
surrounding  coasts.  South  of  the  Mississippi  delta 
the  turbid  fluid  of  that  great  river  is  impelled  east- 
ward in  a  straight  line  by  the  blue  waters  of  the 
Gulf  Stream,  until  a  junction  is  effected  of  the 
southern  branches  at  the  western  entrance  of 
Florida  Strait,  through  which  the  whole  mass 
rushes  like  a  mighty  river  into  the  broad  Atlantic. 
At  the  most  narrow  part,  between  Jupiter  Inlet,  on 
the  Florida  side,  and  Memory  Rock,  in  the  Ba- 
hamas, the  stream  contracts  to  a  width  of  fifty-six 
miles,  with  an  extreme  depth  of  four  hundred  and 
fifty  fathoms.  In  this  limited  channel  the  velocity 
varies  from  two  to  six  miles,  the  average  being 
about  three,  and  the  discharge,  according  to  Bart- 
lett,  175,000,000,000  of  cubic  feet  per  second,  or 
15,260,000,000,000,000  per  day.  Such  proportions 
are  difficult  to  grasp,  for  they  represent  a  moving 
mass  equal  to  about  three  hundred  thousand  Miss- 
issippi rivers.  Yet  they  are  still  far  inferior  to  the 
prodigious  volume  of  relatively  tepid  water  spread 
over  the  surface  of  the  North  Atlantic  and  Arctic 
oceans;  in  fact.thcGulf  Stream, issuing  from  Florida 
Strait,  supplies  only  a  small  portion  of  those  tepid 
waters  whose  influence  is  felt  as  far  east  as  Nova 
Zembla.  The  main  supply  comes  from  that  portion 
of  the  equatorial  current  which  is  deflected  north  by 
the  barrier  of  the  West  India  Islands,  and  is  joined 
by  the  Gulf  Stream  south  of  the  Bermudas. 

Accompanying  these  currents  are  the  great  trop- 
ical trade-winds.  They  come  from  the  vast  ex- 
panse of  the  Atlantic,  and  blow  with  a  steady  ve- 
locity across  the  region — a  boon  to  the  inhabitants, 
without  which  life  would  be  unendurable.  They  are 
laden  with  moisture,  greater  at  certain  seasons  than 
others,  which  is  precipitated  against  the  higher 
protuberances  of  the  land.   They  chop  the  surface 


of  the  Caribbean  into  a  million  whitecaps  and  rip- 
ples, giving  that  sea  a  rough  surface  quite  different 
from  the  glassy  waters  of  the  Gulf,  the  latter  being 
partially  protected  from  these  winds  by  the  Antilles 
and  the  Yucatan  peninsula.  They  also  create  a 
superb  surf  against  the  windward  side  of  the  trop- 
ical islands  and  mainland.  Their  benign  influence 
spreads  even  to  our  own  country,  for  they  make  the 
south  breezes  which,  in  summer,  blow  across  Texas 
and  the  Great  Plains  region.  There  is  no  more  de- 
lightful sensation  than  to  feel  the  cooling  touches 
or  drink  in  the  exhilarating  purity  of  this  moving 
air-current,  especially  along  the  windward  or  At- 
lantic side  of  the  eastern  islands,  where  it  moves 
with  a  steady  velocity  stronger  than  a  breeze  and 
milder  than  a  gale.  In  those  portions  of  the  islands 
entirely  or  partially  protected  by  land  heights,  this 
wind  is  broken,  and  counter-currents  set  in.  For 
instance,  on  the  leeward  or  Caribbean  side  of  the 
Windward  Islands,  cut  off  from  the  Atlantic  by 
mountains  rising  three  thousand  feet  or  more,  it  is 
often  sultry,  and  the  winds,  representing  eddies  in 
the  greater  current,  come  only  at  certain  times  of 
day.  On  the  south  coast  of  Jamaica,  at  Kingston, 
the  trade-wind  blows  only  between  the  daylight 
hours  of  ten  and  four.  Coming  as  it  does  in  the 
warm  midday,  it  is  a  great  relief,  and  is  called  by 
the  inhabitants  "the  doctor."  The  relation  of  these 
winds  to  the  situation  of  land  is  an  important  factor 
in  tropical  America,  and  influences  the  conditions 
of  vegetation,  health,  rainfall,  and  other  phenomena. 
Its  importance  explains  the  frequency  with  which 
the  terms  "leeward"  and  "windward"  are  used  in 
the  West  Indian  nomenclature. 

The  great  southward-flowing  air-currents  from 
the  United  States,  which  bring  our  blizzards  in  win- 
ter, sometimes  invade  the  West  Indies,  and  are 
there  known  as  "northers."  They  extend  to  Pan- 
ama and  the  Great  Antilles,  but  barely,  if  at  all, 
reach  the  Windward  Islands.  The  absence  of  a 
breeze  in  the  West  Indies  is  ominous.  Sometimes 
in  these  periods  of  atmospheric  quiet  the  barometer 
falls  rapidly,  and  in  a  few  hours  great  hurricanes 
ensue.  The  hurricanes  are  said  to  occur  only  at  the 
end  of  summer  or  beginning  of  autumn,  when  the 
heated  surface  of  South  America  attracts  the  cooler 
and  denser  air  of  the  northern  continent.  But,  al- 
though most  frequent  in  August,  and  generally 
prevalent  between  July  and  October,  such  disturb- 
ances have  also  been  recorded  at  other  times. 

These  winds  and  currents  from  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  are  neither  hot  in  summer  nor  cold  in  win- 
ter. Their  temperature,  ameliorated  by  the  cooler 
waters,  mitigates  the  tropical  radiation  of  summer 
and  warms  the  northern  blasts  of  winter,  and  is 
nearly  the  same  the  year  round.  The  intense  ex- 
tremes of  our  own  country  are  unknown,  the  ther- 
mometer never  falling  to  the  cold  characteristic  of 
nearly  all  the  United  States,  nor  rising  to  the  in- 
tense heat  of  our  summers.  Hence  throughout  the 
West  Indies  the  temperature  is  equable,  normally 
between  70  and  80  degrees  at  sea-level,  and  varying 
above  or  below  this  only  in  limited  localities  where 
land  barriers  cut  off  the  winds,  or  upon  the  moun- 
tain summits.  Were  it  not  for  the  humidity  of  the 
atmosphere,  the  general  temperature  of  the  islands 
would  be  most  enjoyable. 
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Aa  Dalal*4aa  Him  Tom  Hall  WhtK  LoMLanaha  IE.  t.  Htrrlck  S  Co.) 

'Twas  eight  year*  ago  by  ray  knowledge 

(Though  it's  not  of  so  much  moment  when). 
That  1  was  a  freshman  at  college 
And  she  a  small  maiden  of  ten. 

And  we  were  at  Newport  together — 

She  muslin-clad,  bound  with  a  sash, 
I  trying  in  all  sorts  of  weather 

To  coax  on  a  sprouting  mustache. 

And  she,  her  prim  mother  outwitting. 

With  a  singular  fancy  for  me, 
Quite  often  insisted  on  silting 

In  innocent  love  on  my  knee. 
And  once,  with  her  little  hand  crushing 

The  rose  in  my  coat,  this  young  miss, 
Unembarrassed  but  not  without  blushing, 

Well -asked  me  to  give  her  a  kiss. 

With  a  yawn  that  I  hall  tried  to  smother. 
And  a  manner  I  fear  must  have  stung, 

I  said,  "Maud,  go  back  to  your  mother; 
You're  foolish,  my  dear,  and  too  young." 

»•«•••*• 

Last  night,  'mid  the  laughter  of  dancers, 

In  a  bower  made  of  lilies  and  fern, 
In  a  lull  in  the  rollicking  lancers, 

I  asked  for  a  kiss  in  my  turn. 
Don't  be  shocked.  I  had  asked  her  to  wed  me. 

Was  pleading  my  desperate  suit, 
Was  urging  her,  lest  she  might  dread  me, 

That  I  was  no  club-going  brute. 
When  she  broke  into  love-stilling  laughter 

With  a  flash  of  her  beautiful  eyes 
That  I'll  see  when  I'm  dying  and  after, 

That  bade  me  stop  kneeling  and  rise; 
When  (that  scene  in  her  girlhood,  that  other 

Came  back,  and  the  words  of  my  tongue) 
She  said.  "Jack,  go  back  to  your  mother; 

You're  foolish,  my  dear,  and  too  young." 

And  that's  why  I'm  weary,  old  chappie — 

Stop  laughing,  you  insolent  cub! 
I'm  confoundedly  mad  and  unhappy, 

And  it's  a  deuced  dull  day  at  the  club. 

A  Souotnir  Somarvllla  Journal 

I  found  them  in  a  book  last  night, 

These  withered  violets, 
A  token  of  that  early  love 

That  no  man  e'er  forgets. 
Pressed  carefully  between  the  leaves. 

They  keep  their  color  still; 
I  cannot  look  at  them  to-day 

Without  an  old-time  thrill. 

Ah,  me!  what  tricks  does  memory  play! 

The  passing  years  have  fled. 
And  hopes  that  lived  in  vigor  once, 

Alast  have  long  been  dead. 
And  this  is  all  that  I  can  say 

When  all  is  said  and  done: 
Those  flowers  remind  mc  of  some  girl— 

I  wish  I  knew  which  one. 
Hattina  Song  Clinton  Seollard  atunttyi 

Now  the  frost  has  burst  the  burr. 
Now  you  hear  the  squirrels  chirr, 

Faith,  the  lad's  a  dolt,  my  masters, 
Who's  a  lazy  loiterer! 

Hark,  the  airy  pipers  play! 

West  wind  and  the  south  are  they. 

And  the  truant  twain  arc  piping— 
•OVr  the  hills  and  far  away!" 


That  is  where  the  chestnuts  be, 
And  the  hazel  company. 

And  the  butternut  and  beechnut 
And  the  supple  hickory. 
Sylvia,  come,  the  sun  is  high! 
With  our  baskets,  you  and  I, 

Shall  we  not  the  quest  adventure? 
Shall  we  not  our  fortune  try? 

Should  the  treasure  trove  elude 
In  the  sylvan  solitude, 

I  will  weave  some  pleasant  numbers 
Suited  to  the  woodland  mood. 

And  if  haply  one  should  go, 
With  his  arrows  and  his  bow. 

Archer  Love  a-faring  with  us. 
Would  I  mourn?   Ah,  Sylvia,  no. 

Olf-Tlma  tone  William  Wataon  Paamt 

Sweetest  sweets  that  time  hath  rifled 

Live  anew  on  lyric  tongue — 
Tresses  with  which  Paris  trifled, 

Lips  to  Antony's  that  clung. 
These  surrender  not  their  rose, 
Nor  their  golden  puissance  those. 

Vain  the  envious  loam  that  covers 

Her  of  Egypt,  her  of  Troy: 
Helen's,  Cleopatra's  lovers 

Still  desire  them,  still  enjoy. 
Fate  but  stole  what  Song  restored: 
Vain  the  aspic,  vain  the  cord. 

Idly  clanged  the  sullen  portal, 

Idly  the  sepulchral  door: 
Fame  the  mighty.  Love  the  immortal, 

These  than  foolish  dust  are  more: 
Nor  may  captive  Death  refuse 
Homage  to  the  conquering  Muse. 

C»araa  eftha  Kit,  Brlaoda  Cklcooo  Triton, 

Half  a  mile,  half  a  mile. 

Half  a  mile  onward. 
Running  the  gauntlet  'twixt 
Maidens  two  hundred! 
"Forward,  the  Kiss  Brigade! 
Here  Dejgnau  comes!"  they  said; 
Through  the  dread  lane  he  sped, 
Through  the  Two  Hundred. 

"Forward,  the  Kiss  Brigade!" 
Was  there  a  girl  dismayed? 
Not  though  the  soldier  gasped. 

Trembled  and  wondered. 
Theirs  not  to  make  reply, 
Theirs  not  to  reason  why. 
Theirs  but  to  kiss  or  die; 
Bravely  they  charged  on  him. 
Charged  the  Two  Hundred. 

Kisses  to  right  of  him, 
Kisses  to  teft  of  him. 
Kisses  in  front  of  him. 

Onward  he  blundered. 
Stormed  at  by  Hawkeye  belle — 
Never  a  breathing  spell — 
Blindly  he  tore  his  way 
Down  through  the  line,  pell  mell, 

Through  the  Two  Hundred. 

When  can  their  glory  fade? 
O,  the  wild  charge  they  made! 

All  the  world  wondered. 
'Rah  for  the  charge  they  made! 
'Rah  for  the  Kiss  Brigade! 

Lovely  Two  Hundred' 
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It  Socltty  a  Marrlagt  Marttt?  Ladf  Jnm* 

A  very  powerful  indictment  against  the  evils  of 
modern  society  appears  in  these  pages  from  the  pen 
of  one  of  the  most  popular  writers  of  to-day— one 
who  has  studied  human  nature,  and  knows  much  of 
the  life  of  to-day ;  and  while  admitting  that  some  of 
her  criticisms  are  accurate,  we  think  she  is  a  little 
carried  away  by  a  righteous  feeling  of  indignation 
at  some  things  which  belong  to  every  age  and  so- 
ciety, and  are  not  in  themselves  a  definite  sign  of  the 
decadence  of  this.  It  is  very  easy  to  write  the  word 
"Sham"  across  this  age,  and  by  a  free  and  hasty 
generalization  to  condemn  it — to  make  it  seem  as 
if  courage,  heroism  and  all  other  manly  qualities 
have  disappeared. 

In  our  very  complex  state  of  society  there  must 
necessarily  be  great  varieties  and  differences  in  the 
lives  of  the  different  sets  into  which  so  large  a  so- 
ciety must  be  divided,  and  we  cannot  deny  that 
there  are  aspects  of  modern  life  which  we  deplore. 
Whether  such  conditions  are  worse  than  formerly 
must  ever  be  an  undecided  question ;  but  that  we 
have  done  with  the  coarseness  and  brutality  of  the 
last  century  no  one  will  deny.  Where  there  are 
great  riches,  a  high  standard  of  comfort  and  luxury 
and  a  money  class,  there  must  be  extravagance 
and  less  moral  restraint  than  in  a  more  primitive 
state,  where  the  conditions  of  existence  are  harder 
and  the  life  is  more  simple.  An  existence  such  as 
Marie  Corelli  tells  us  of  is  poetical  and  idyllic  to  the 
highest  degree ;  but  in  our  country,  and  under  the 
conditions  of  modern  life,  it  is  an  impossible  one. 
It  does  not,  however,  necessarily  follow  that  a  life 
equally  pure  and  happy  is  impossible  in  our  modern 
Babylon.  "Love  in  a  cottage"  is  a  delicious  thing, 
but  the  wherewithal  to  provide  the  cottage  and  its 
accessories  is  an  absolute  necessity.  The  higher 
standard  of  comfort  which  modern  society  requires, 
without  any  superfluities,  makes  marriage  more 
difficult  than  formerly,  not  because  there  is  not  the 
same  capacity  for  affection  and  self-denial  among 
us,  but  because  the  whole  conditions  of  our  life 
have  changed  and  are  still  changing;  and  it  must 
be  evident  to  the  most  Spartan  of  us  that,  however 
simple  and  rugged  may  be  our  theories,  it  is  an  im- 
possibility to  carry  them  out  in  their  entirety.  The 
modern  mother  is  not  the  heartless,  selfish  creature 
described  to  us  because  she  shrinks  from  letting  her 
daughter  link  her  life  with  some  one  (however  deep 
her  attachment  to  him  may  be)  who  cannot  at  least 
provide  her  with  the  necessaries  of  life.  We  think 
that  Marie  Corelli  is  mistaken  in  drawing  the  pic- 
ture she  has  done  of  the  "modern  marriage  market." 
The  same  reproaches  have  always  been  heaped  on 
society  which  she  makes;  women  have  always  been 
accused  of  sacrificing  their  daughters  for  money,  for 
the  sake  of  the  jewels  and  settlements  of  a  rich 
husband;  and  the  cry  of  the  "slave  market"  is  as 
old  as  the  world  itself.  But  is  it  true?  Or,  rather, 
is  not  the  accusation  so  grossly  exaggerated  as  to 
be  as  false  as  if  there  were  no  foundation  for  its  cx- 


*  From  The  Modern  Marriage  Market,  by  Lady  Jeune, 
Marie  Corelli  and  Others.    J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co. 


istence?  There  are,  and  always  have  been,  women 
who  are  sufficiently  worldly  to  allow  and  even  to 
persuade  their  daughters  to  marry  for  the  material 
advantages  which  a  rich  husband  can  provide ;  but 
that  such  women  represent  the  average  mother  is 
an  accusation  we  distinctly  deny.  There  may  be 
circumstances  surrounding  some  marriages  which 
lend  color  to  the  suggestion  that  girls  have  sold 
themselves  for  money ;  but  such  cases  are  excep- 
tions, and  because  some  exist  it  is  false  to  affirm 
that  all  are  the  same. 

In  the  same  way  we  object  and  protest  most 
strongly  against  Marie  Corelli's  statement  that  girls 
are  "brought  out"  in  the  "season"  to  be  sold  as 
"any  unhappy  Armenian  girl" — a  statement  as  false 
as  it  is  ridiculous.  Does  she  really  believe  that  the 
bright,  happy,  pretty  girls  we  see  in  London  ball- 
rooms all  go  there  for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting 
their  charms  to  the  richest  and  most  desirable 
suitor?  Does  she  think  that  every  girl  starts  in  life 
with  the  avowed  and  open  intention  of  making  the 
best  of  her  looks  for  such  a  purpose?  We  say  that 
such  an  idea  is  monstrpus;  absolutely  false  of  the 
girls,  and  equally  untrue  and  unjust  as  regards  their 
mothers.  In  the  heart  of  every  girl  lies  the  hope 
that  some  day  she  may  marry  the  man  she  loves, 
and,  in  joining  her  life  with  his,  taste  the  sweet  joys 
of  life  together ;  but  the  thought  is  one  quite  apart 
and  outside  any  of  the  motives  which  make  her 
wish  to  go  into  the  world,  or  add  to  the  enjoyment 
of  her  season. 

Girls  enjoy  society  because  of  the  fun,  the  gayety, 
the  change,  and  the  wholesome  excitement  which  a 
season  gives  them,  and  not  because  in  the  distance 
they  see  the  millions  and  the  millionaire  they  are 
supposed  to  be  hunting.  Take  any  young,  whole- 
some-minded girl,  with  a  happy  home,  and  suggest 
such  a  thing,  and  see  her  indignant  denial  of  an  ac- 
cusation the  thought  of  which  had  never  darkened 
the  pleasure  of  her  life.  If  we  watch  girls  in  ball- 
rooms or  in  following  any  of  their  amusements, 
listen  to  their  hearty  laugh,  and  sec  the  bright, 
happy  expression  of  their  faces,  and  the  zest  with 
which  they  throw  themselves  into  all  they  do,  can 
we  honestly  say  that  we  see  a  trace  of  the  demoral- 
izing influences  which  Marie  Corelli  tells  us  are 
sapping  all  that  is  pure  and  sweet  in  their  nature? 
If  such  an  accusation  as  Marie  Corelli's  were  true, 
it  certainly  needs  more  confirmation  than  the  facts 
she  brings  forward  to  prove  it,  and  our  experience 
leads  us  to  regard  it  from  an  entirely  opposite  point 
of  view.  We  agree  with  her  that  women,  to  use  her 
own  expression,  are  much  more  "mannish"  than 
formerly ;  and  that  has  grown  out  of  the  greater 
freedom  and  independence  they  now  enjoy.  It  may 
have  taken  away  some  of  the  dependence  and  soft- 
ness of  women,  but  it  has  given  them  a  strong  in- 
dividuality, strong  opinions,  and  an  independence 
which  makes  anything  like  maternal  coercion  an 
impossibility.  Girls  think  and  act  for  themselves, 
and  have  their  own  most  distinct  ideas  on  all  sub- 
jects ;  and  any  mother  would  find  it  very  difficult- 
nay,  almost  impossible — to  force  her  daughter  to 
marry  a  man  solely  because  he  was  hugely  rich. 
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With  a  gentle,  docile  nature,  without  much  strength 
of  character  or  will,  persuasion,  or  even  stronger 
measures,  might  influence  them;  but  the  majority 
of  girls  could  not  be  forced  to  such  a  step.  Nay, 
we  go  still  further,  and  say  that  there  are,  we  be- 
lieve, very  few  women  who  would  urge  their  daugh- 
ters to  marry  a  man  they  did  not  love. 

Girls  may  marry  hastily,  perhaps  marry  too 
young,  without  knowing  their  own  minds;  but  in 
these  days  no  girl  is  forced  into  a  marriage  that  is 
repugnant  to  her  because  her  mother  wishes  it,  and 
there  are  few  women  wicked  and  cruel  enough  to 
blast  the  life  of  their  child  by  acting  as  Marie 
Corelli  would  have  us  believe.  Every  year  the  in- 
creased independence  which  girls  enjoy,  and  the 
feeling  of  the  time  in  which  they  live,  make  them 
less  anxious  to  marry,  or  to  marry  so  early;  and 
their  position  with  regard  to  men  and  the  feeling  of 
"camaraderie"  which  exists  between  the  young  of 
both  sexes  do  not  tend  to  increase  a  girl's  desire  to 
take  a  husband.  Marie  Corelli  says  truly,  "Nature 
will  not  be  baulked  of  her  rights;  she  gives  us 
brains  to  think,  hearts  wherewith  to  feel,  emotions 
to  respond  to  every  touch  of  human  tenderness  and 
sympathy,  minds  to  educate  in  such  wise  they 
should  be  able  to  grasp  and  realize  all  the  dear  and 
holy  responsibilities  of  life."  Because  this  is  so.  it 
is  also  true  that  modern  thought  and  education 
make  mothers  realize  those  responsibilities  with  re- 
gard to  their  children,  and  so  refrain  from  using 
any  influence  except  what  tends  to  their  happiness ; 
and  the  same  influences  also  make  girls  understand 
the  profanation  and  wickedness  of  a  loveless 
marriage. 


The  Art  of  Tattooing  Amomf  the  Japan* tt .  The  Strand 

The  Japanese  tattooers  are  celebrated  all  over  the 
world,  and  in  that  country,  at  least,  the  work  of  the 
best  men  is  recognized  by  their  countrymen  at  a 
glance,  and  is  looked  upon  with  the  awe  and  respect 
that  we  should  show  to  a  "chef  d'eeuvre"  by  Leigh- 
ton  or  Tadema;  and  one  is  bound  to  admit  that 
there  is  more  or  less  of  art  in  the  work  done  by 
Hori  (i.  e.,  the  tattooer)  Chyo,  of  Yokohama,  who 
had  the  honor  of  placing  several  designs  on  the  late 
Duke  of  Clarence,  and  his  brother,  the  Duke  of 
York,  and  Hori  Yasu,  of  Kioto,  to  whom  Chyo 
was  apprenticed,  and  whose  whole  body  is  covered 
with  the  rough  designs  and  crude  efforts  of  his 
pupil  while  under  instruction.  For  these  two  men 
at  least  can  turn  out  genuine  pictures'  on  the  hu- 
man skin  with  the  proper  lighting  and  shading,  and 
•  all  those  cunning  effects  for  which  the  painters  of 
Japan  are  so  justly  celebrated,  and  which  are  only 
surpassed  by  the  tattooing  work  of  one  man  in 
England. 

A  visit  to  Chyo's  charming  bungalow  on  the 
Esplanade  at  Yokohama  is  one  of  those  things  that 
most  travelers  to  that  fascinating  country  perform 
almost  as  soon  as  they  land,  and  after  a  hearty  wel- 
come in  most  excellent  English,  we  sit  down  either 
to  watch  the  operation  or  to  have  some  memento  of 
our  visit  placed  on  our  bodies.  Two  or  three  smil- 
ing pupils  walk  about  noiselessly,  ready  to  supply 
the  master  with  any  sized  needle  or  different  ink 
that  he  may  require,  and  ever  ready  to  bring  fresh 
cigarettes  or  cooling  drinks  to  the  visitor,  while  on 


their  bodies  may  be  seen  some  of  Chyo's  finest 
work  executed  before  he  lost  the  sight  of  one  eye, 
from  constantly  straining  the  eyes  over  some  of  the 
smallest  and  most  delicate  work  ever  done  by  the 
tattooing-needles — a  life-sized  lizard  on  the  top  of 
the  forehead  of  one  of  the  pupils  being  so  painfully 
realistic  that  we  quite  believed  that  no  fly  would 
ever  settle  on  his  head,  unless  it  had  made  up  its 
mind  that  life  was  not  worth  living.  Lying  at  full 
length  on  luxurious  cushions  on  the  floor,  and  while 
Chyo's  needles  were  leaving  their  indelible  marks 
on  our  bodies,  we  had  time  to  examine  a  few  of 
them,  and  found  them  to  consist  of  neatly  carved 
and  brightly  decorated  ivory  sticks,  about  the 
length  and  thickness  of  an  ordinary  pencil,  while 
firmly  lashed  on  the  end  were  needles  of  various 
thicknesses,  and  ranging  in  number  from  one  to 
half  a  dozen,  the  finer  ones  being  used  for  outline 
work,  while  the  heavier  grades  were  used  only  for 
shading ;  but  one  and  all  are  held  and  used  at  such 
a  sloping  angle  as  to  give  the  smallest  amount  of 
pain  possible,  the  sensation  being  more  of  a  gentle 
scratching  than  anything  else,  and  we  were  not  sur- 
prised to  hear  from  him  that  many  European  lady 
travelers  often  carry  a  tiny  butterfly  or  stork  on 
their  shoulders  to  the  end  of  their  lives  when  once 
they  have  crossed  Chyo's  fatal  threshold.  Still,  he 
is  always  provided  with  a  miniature  silver  hypo- 
dermic syringe,  and  this  he  will  use  constantly,  if 
requested  to  do  so  by  owners  of  unusually  tender 
skins,  in  the  case  of  heavy  shading  or  on  any  spot 
that  he  knows  from  experience  is  likely  to  cause 
sharp  pain,  and  we  could  not  help  comparing  his 
methods  with  those  of  the  rough-and-ready  Bur- 
mese tattooer. 

Hori  Chyo's  great  discovery  was  the  use  of  the 
third  color  (.brown)  in  addition  to  the  regulation 
blue-black  and  vermilion,  and  with  these  three  col- 
ors he  has  produced  veritable  masterpieces.  A 
glance  through  his  album  of  photographs,  of  the 
work  actually  performed  on  English  and  American 
patrons,  is  a  revelation  to  any  one  seeing  it  for  the 
first  time,  two  of  the  most  remarkable  being  a  hugo 
dragon  in  three  colors,  covering  an  American  doc- 
tor's back  entirely ;  while  on  the  other  hand  a  life- 
sized  fly  was  put  on  an  Englishman's  wrist  so 
naturally  that  one  would  feel  tempted  to  call  his  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  the  insect  was  getting  a  free 
lunch  out  of  him,  if  we  were  not  told  that  it  was  the 
work  of  the  tattooing  needles. 


Fatelnthn  eft**.  San*  •/  Ovtf  8.  F.  Argonaut 

Only  a  few  years  ago  golf  was  practically  un- 
known in  America.  It  was  taken  up  by  a  few  en- 
thusiasts here,  and  the  rest  of  the  American  sport- 
ing world  looked  on  and  laughed.  The  would-be 
funny  man  described  it  as  "a  game  in  which  a  lot 
of  fools  were  engaged  in  trying  to  hit  a  quinine  pill 
with  a  club."  The  "fools"  have  increased  in  num- 
ber, until  to-day  they  have  organized  over  six  hun- 
dred American  golf  clubs,  with  a  membership  of 
over  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  ;  during  the 
last  year  over  fifteen  millions  of  dollars  have  been 
expended  on  the  game  by  its  American  devotees, 
and  at  the  championship  meeting  held  last  summer 
over  the  Morristown  links,  in  New  Jersey,  the 
largest  field  of  contestants  ever  gathered  in  this 
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country  or  abroad  opened  the  first  day's  play.  Golf 
has  taken  so  firm  a  hold  upon  the  American  lover 
of  outdoor  sports,  golf  clubs  have  sprung  up  with 
such  marvelous  rapidity  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific,  so  many  millions  of  dollars  have  been  in- 
vested in  the  game,  and  links,  outside  those  of  the 
richly  endowed  clubs,  that  it  may  be  said  to  have 
become  already  one  of  the  favorite  sports  of  the 
country.  What  is  it  that  makes  the  game  so  popu- 
lar? It  can  be  played  by  everybody.  It  has  enough 
of  leisure  about  it  to  commend  it  to  the  non-athletic 
player,  yet,  so  say  its  devotees,  it  possesses  suf- 
ficient excitement  to  keep  one  constantly  interested. 
It  is  not,  like  tennis,  essentially  a  game  of  youth,  in 
which  one  may  be  champion  at  the  age  of  twenty, 
but  is  sure  to  be  defeated  in  a  short  time  by  the 
younger  player  who  faces  the  net,  for  some  of  the 
finest  golfers  living  are  gray-beards.  It  commends 
itself  to  women,  for  it  requires  more  skill  than 
strength.  It  induces  one  to  walk  miles  over  the 
links,  and  has  done  away  with  that  "bete  noire"  of 
the  health-seeker,  the  monotonous  "constitutional 
walk."  Among  the  questions  which  have  arisen  in 
conection  with  golf  is  that  of  Sunday  playing.  It 
seems,  according  to  published  statements,  that  men 
in  the  East  do  not  care  to  go  out  of  town  from  Sat- 
urday evening  to  Monday  morning  to  places  where 
they  are  not  permitted  to  play  golf  on  Sunday.  And 
women  are  wise  enough  not  to  drive  the  men  to 
places  where  they  are  not  by  insisting  that  in  places 
where  they  are  on  the  Sabbath  there  shall  be  no 
golf.  There  was  a  time  when  even  in  cities  it  was 
regarded  as  an  evidence  of  complete  moral  deprav- 
ity for  a  man  to  go  out  for  a  drive  on  Sunday. 
Again,  the  number  of  persons  who  do  not  regard 
sea-bathing  as  an  improper  Sabbath-day  perform- 
ance has  increased  very  fast  in  recent  years.  There 
are  thousands  and  thousands  who  find  Sunday  the 
only  day  on  which  they  can  take  extended  rides  on 
their  bicycles,  and  the  result  is  that  only  the  very 
strict  regard  it  as  wrong  to  ride  a  wheel  on  the  Sab- 
bath. Men  who  cannot  indulge  in  outdoor  recrea- 
tions on  any  other  day  will  indulge  in  them  on  Sun- 
day. They  will  not  admit  that  it  is  wrong  for  them 
to  do  so.  You  cannot  get  men,  as  a  rule,  to  say: 
"What  I  am  doing  is  wrong,  but  I  am  going  to  do 
it,  anyhow."  They  will  say :  "Yes,  I  do  this ;  but 
there  is  nothing  wrong  in  it."  And  by  insisting  on 
this  view  of  the  matter  they  (the  New  York  Times 
declares)  convert  their  fellow-men,  and  have  no 
trouble  whatever  with  the  women. 


CkrfeMt  Hindu  M  cirri af  Ctrtntmlu  Honttr  Kail 

The  Cochikars  (literally  Cochin  people)  belong 
almost  exclusively  to  Cochin,  Travancorc,  and 
Malabar,  and  like  most  Indian  communities  are 
home-staying.  They  are  the  descendants  of  Ma- 
layan Hindus,  who  were  converted  to  Romanism 
in  the  fourteenth  century.  Conversions  from 
among  the  low  castes  of  Hindus  still  continue  to 
bring  recruits  to  the  fold.  Most  of  these  Cochi- 
kars are  artisans  by  profession,  carpentry  being 
most  popular,  and  St.  Joseph  is  the  patron  saint  of 
the  class.  The  men  are  slightly  built  and.  as  a  rule, 
well  featured.  The  women  are  comely,  like  all  the 
higher  native  races  of  the  Malabar  littoral,  with  soft, 
round  faces,  dark,  dreamy  eyes,  and  the  most  lux- 


uriant raven  tresses,  that  almost  hang  down  to  the 
ground.  A  white  jacket,  very  slightly  decolleti, 
and  a  white  or  red  cloth  wrapped  round  several 
times,  and  tucked  away  at  the  waist  behind,  go  to 
make  up  the  usual  attire  of  the  women. 

The  Cochikars  marry  their  girls  at  a  very  early 
age,  often  before  the  years  of  puberty.  Their  con- 
jugal customs  are  picturesque,  if  singular,  and  are 
of  much  interest  to  the  foreigner,  inasmuch  as  they 
present  a  quaint  blending  of  Hindu,  European  and 
Biblical  observances,  the  Hindu  tint  predominating 
for  obvious  reasons.  A  good  deal  has  to  be  gone 
through  before  a  Cochikara  youth  and  maid  can  be 
wedded.  The  parents  of  the  former  having  first 
privately  hit  upon  a  desirable  girl,  and  ascertained 
the  success  of  their  object,  visit  the  latter's  parents, 
in  company  with  two  mutual  friends  and  elders ; 
betel  is  partaken  of  and  the  mission  revealed.  The 
day  of  the  nuptials  having  been  fixed  the  two  fathers 
shake  hands  over  the  compact  and  certain  condi- 
tions of  the  marriage  are  settled.  If  either  party 
thereafter  fail  in  their  promise,  they  are  amerced  in 
a  fine,  which  goes  to  the  church.  The  nature  of  the 
"streedanom,"  or  dowry,  is  also  arranged. 

In  due  course  the  wedding  comes  off,  a  Monday 
or  Wednesday  being  chosen  as  auspicious.  A  week 
previous  friends  are  visited  and  cordially  invited  to 
attend  the  ceremony  and  partake  of  "a  chew  of 
betel."  On  the  Saturday  preceding  the  wedding  the 
bride-elect  is  bathed  at  a  well  by  her  elders,  while 
his  elders  perform  on  the  groom  the  important 
ceremony  of  "channcn  chertal."  He  is  gravely  de- 
posited in  a  chair  and  wrapped  up  in  a  new  cloth. 
In  front  of  him  a  lighted  brass  lamp  is  suspended. 
An  old  barber  comes  and  shaves  the  youth,  and  re- 
ceives for  the  work  the  cloth  worn  by  the  bride- 
groom, and,  in  addition,  a  measure  of  rice,  some 
green  plantains,  a  cocoanut,  some  curry  stuff,  and  a 
little  coin  ("panom,"  equal  to  5d.).  Having  done 
with  the  barber,  the  groom,  with  beat  of  tom-tom 
and  cymbals,  is  conducted  to  the  well-side,  where 
his  father  and  the  ciders  of  the  community  anoint 
him  with  oil  and  give  him  a  copious  bath.  A  gold 
chain  is  then  thrown  round  his  neck,  and  he  is 
brought  home,  where  a  grand  dinner  is  served. 
The  next  day — Sunday — the  plighted  lovers  per- 
form their  religious  duties  in  church. 

On  the  wedding  day  the  groom  and  his  friends 
start  first  for  church,  with  tom-toms  playing,  cano- 
pied under  a  large  silk  processional  umbrella,  and 
accompanied  by  bearers  of  large  fans.  The  bride 
and  her  party  follow  a  while  later.  The  ceremonial 
in  church  is  really  peculiar.  The  priest,  having 
asked  the  contracting  parties  if  they  consent  to  wed 
one  another,  and  having  been  affirmatively  an- 
swered, turns  to  the  witnesses  and  bids  them  bear  in 
min<I  what  they  have  heard.  The  groom  next  ties  a 
"tali"  (a  little  gold  pendant)  round  his  bride's  neck, 
and  thus  the  twain  are  made  one.  The  string 
whereby  the  "tali"  is  suspended  is  made  out  of 
seven  filaments  taken  from  the  veil  worn  by  the 
bride.  The  "tali"  can  only  be  removed  after  the 
death  of  husband  or  wife.  Should  a  husband  break 
his  wife's  "tali"  string  during  her  lifetime  it  is  tanta- 
mount to  a  charge  of  infidelity.  But,  in  parenthesis, 
it  should  be  stated  that  Cochikar  women  make  very 
faithful  wives  and  hold  their  virtue  dear. 
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lOn  her  way  home  from  the  "Dame  School,"  where  she 
teaches  the  younger  children,  fourtecn-ycar-old  Deliver- 
ance Wentworth,  "a  lyttlc  Salem  maide,"  has  been  stopped 
by  a  stranger  Cavalier,  and  charged  with  a  message  for 
one  Sir  Jonathan  Jamieson.  apparently  a  Puritan,  newly 
arrived  in  town.  The  delivery  of  this  message,  which  shi 
in  no  way  comprehends,  and  concerning  which  she  is 
pledged  to  secrecy,  as  being  on  a  service  for  His  Majesty 
the  King,  greatly  angers  Sir  Jonathan  Jamieson,  and 
through  his  instrumentality,  playing  upon  the  supersti- 
tion and  credulity  of  the  Salem  populace,  Deliverance  is 
charged  with  being  a  witch,  and  is  brought  to  trial.] 

Upon  entering  the  meeting  house  Deliverance 
was  conducted  by  the  beadle  to  a  platform  and 
seated  upon  a  stool,  above  the  level  of  the  audience 
and  in  plain  sight. 

In  front  of  the  pulpit  the  seven  judges  seated  in 
a  row  faced  the  people.  Clothed  in  all  the  dignity 
of  their  office  of  crimson  velvet  gowns  and  curled 
white  horsehair  wigs,  they  were  an  imposing  ar- 
ray.   .    .  . 

On  the  left  of  the  prisoner  was  the  jury. 

After  Deliverance  had  been  duly  sworn  to  tell  the 
truth,  she  sat  quietly,  her  hands  folded  in  her  lap. 

The  first  witness  called  to  the  stand  was  Good- 
wife  Higgins. 

Deliverance,  too  dazed  with  trouble  to  feci  any 
active  grief,  watched  her  with  dull  eyes. 

Weeping,  the  good  dame  related  the  episode  of 
rinding  the  prisoner's  bed  empty  one  morning,  and 
the  yellow  bird  on  the  window-ledge.  Groans  and 
hisses  greeted  her  testimony.  There  was  no  reason 
to  doubt  her  word.  It  was  plainly  observed  that 
she  was  suffering,  and  that  she  walked  over  her  own 
heart  in  telling  the  truth.  It  was  not  simply  terror 
and  superstition  that  actuated  Goodwife  Higgins, 
but  rather  the  stern  determination  bred  in  the  very 
bone  and  blood  of  all  Puritans  to  meet  Satan  face  to 
face  and  drive  him  from  the  land,  even  though  those 
dearest  and  best  beloved  were  sacrificed. 

The  next  witness  was  the  prisoner's  father.  The 
heartbroken  man  had  nothing  to  say  which  would 
lead  to  her  conviction.  Save  the  childish  naughti- 
ness with  which  all  parents  were  obliged  to  con- 
tend, the  prisoner  had  been  his  dear  and  dutiful 
daughter,  and  God  would  force  them  to  judge  her 
righteously. 

"She  has  bewitched  him.  She  has  not  even 
spared  her  father.  See  how  blind  he  is  to  her  sin- 
fulness," the  whisper  passed  from  mouth  to  mouth. 
And  hearts  hardened  still  more  toward  the  prisoner. 

Sir  Jonathan  Jamieson  was  then  called  upon  to 
give  his  testimony.  As  his  name  was  cried  by  the 
constable.  Deliverance  showed  the  first  signs  of  ani- 
mation since  she  had  been  taken  from  the  jail. 
Surely,  she  thought,  he  would  understand  better 
than  she  the  meaning  of  her  words  to  him,  would 
explain  them  and  save  her  from  hanging.  Her  eyes 
brightened,  and  she  watched  him  intently  as  he  ad- 
vanced up  the  aisle.  A  general  stir  and  greater  at- 
tention on  the  part  of  the  people  was  apparent  at  his 

*A  selected  reading  from  Ye  Little  Salem  Matdc.  a 
Story  of  Witchcraft,  by  Pauline  Bradford  Mackie.  Lam 
son,  Wolffc  &  Co.,  BoMon,  publishers;  tamo.  $1.50. 


appearance.  A  chair  was  placed  for  him  in  the  wit- 
ness-box, for  he  was  allowed  to  sit,  being  of  the 
gentry.  Deliberately,  while  the  judges  and  people 
waited,  he  drew  off  his  leathern  gauntlets  that  he 
might  lay  his  bare  hand  upon  the  Bible  when  he 
took  the  oath. 

Deliverance  for  once  forgot  her  fear  of  him.  She 
leaned  forward  eagerly.  So  near  was  he  that  she 
could  almost  have  touched  him  with  her  hand. 

"Oh,  sir,"  she  cried,  using  strong  old  Puritan 
language,  "tell  the  truth  and  mortify  Satan  and  his 
members,  for  he  has  gotten  me  in  sore  straits." 

"Hush,"  said  one  of  the  judges  sternly,  "let  the 
prisoner  keep  silent." 

Sir  Jonathan  was  then  asked  to  relate  what  he 
knew  about  the  prisoner. 

"I  have  had  but  short  acquaintance  with  her,"  he 
said,  "though  I  may  have  passed  her  often  on  the 
street,  not  observing  her  in  preference  to  any  other 
maid;  but  some  several  weeks  ago  as  I  did  chance 
to  stop  at  the  town-pump  for  a  draught  o'  cold 
water,  the  day  being  warm  and  my  throat  dry,  I 
paused  as  is  meet  and  right  before  drinking  to  give 
thanks,  when  suddenly  something  moved  me  to 
glance  up,  and  I  saw  the  prisoner  standing  on  a 
block  near  by,  laughing  irreverently,  which  was 
exceeding  ill-mannered." 

At  this  Deliverance's,  cheeks  flushed  scarlet,  for 
she  knew  his  complaint  was  quite  just.  "I  did  not 
mean  to  laugh,"  she  exclaimed  humbly,  "but  some 
naughty  boys  had  pinned  a  placard  o'  the  edge  o' 
your  cape,  and  'twas  a  fair  comical  sight." 

At  this  interruption  the  seven  judges  all  frowned 
upon  her  so  severely  that  she  did  not  dare  say  an- 
other word. 

"Now,  while  I  did  not  suspicion  her  at  the  time." 
continued  Sir  Jonathan,  "I  was  moved  to  think 
there  was  a  spell  cast  upon  the  water,  for  after 
drinking  I  had  great  pain,  and  needs  must 
strengthen  myself  with  a  little  rum.  Later  I  met 
our  godly  magistrate  and  chanced  to  mention  the 
incident.  He  telled  me  the  prisoner's  name,  and 
how  her  vanities  and  backslidings  were  a  sore  tor- 
ment to  her  father,  and  that  he  knew  neither  peace 
nor  happiness  on  her  account." 

At  those  words  Master  Wentworth  started  to  his 
feet.  "I  protest  against  the  scandalous  words  ut- 
tered by  our  magistrate,"  he  cried;  "ne'er  has  my 
daughter  brought  me  aught  save  peace  and  com- 
fort. She  has  been  my  sole  consolation  since  her 
mother  went  to  God." 

He  sat  down  again  with  his  hand  over  his  eyes, 
while  many  pitying  glances  were  cast  upon  him. 

"Mind  him  not,"  said  one  of  the  judges  to  Sir 
Jonathan ;  '  he  is  sorely  afflicted,  and  weighs  not  his 
utterances.  Oh,  'how  sharper  than  a  serpent's 
tooth  it  is  to  have  a  thankless  child.' and  he 
glanced  sternly  at  Deliverance. 

At  these  words  she  could  no  longer  contain  her- 
self, and  covering  her  face  with  her  hands,  she 
sobbed  aloud,  remembering  all  her  willfulness  in  the 
past. 

"What  I  have  to  say,"  continued  Sir  Jonathan, 
"is  not  much.  But  straws  show  the  drift  of  the  cur- 
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rent,  and  little  acts  the  soul's  bent.  The  night  of 
the  same  day  on  which  I  saw  the  prisoner  standing 
on  the  block  near  the  town-pump,  I  went  with  a 
recipe  to  Master  Wentworth's  home  to  have  him 
brew  me  a  concoction  of  herbs.  The  recipe  I 
brought  from  England.  Knowing  he  was  very 
learned  in  the  art  of  simpling,  I  took  it  to  him.  I 
found  him  in  his  still-room  working.  Having 
transacted  my  business  I  seated  myself  and  we 
lapsed  into  pleasant  converse.  While  thus  talking 
he  opened  the  door,  called  his  daughter  from  the 
kitchen,  and  gave  her  a  small  task.  At  last,  as  it 
drew  near  the  ninth  hour  when  the  night-watchman 
would  make  his  rounds,  I  rose  and  said  farewell  to 
Master  Wentworth,  he  scarce  hearing  me,  absorbed 
in  his  simples.  As  I  was  about  to  pass  the  prisoner, 
my  heart  not  being  hardened  toward  her  for  all  her 
vanities,  I  paused,  and  put  my  hand  in  my  doublet 
pocket,  thinking  to  pleasure  her  by  giving  her  a 
piece  of  silver,  and  also  to  admonish  her  with  a  few 
well-chosen  words.  But  as  my  fingers  clasped  the 
silver  piece,  my  attention  was  arrested  by  the  ex- 
pression of  the  prisoner's  face.  So  full  of  malice 
was  it  that  I  recoiled.  And  at  this  she  uttered  a 
terrible  imprecation,  the  words  of  which  I  did  not 
fully  understand,  but  at  the  instant  of  her  uttering 
them  a  most  excruciating  pain  seized  upon  me.  It 
racked  my  bones  so  that  I  tossed  sleepless  all  that 
night." 

He  paused  and  looked  around  solemnly  over  the 
people.  "And  since  then,"  he  added,  "I  have  not 
had  one  hour  free  from  pain  and  dread." 

As  Sir  Jonathan  finished  his  testimony,  he 
glanced  at  Deliverance,  whose  head  had  sunk  on 
her  breast,  and  from  whose  heart  all  hope  had  de- 
parted. If  he  would  say  naught  in  explanation, 
what  proof  could  she  give  that  she  was  no  witch? 
Her  good  and  loyal  word  had  been  given  not  to  be- 
tray her  meeting  with  the  mysterious  stranger. 

"Deliverance  Wentworth,"  said  Chief  Justice 
Stoughton,  "have  you  aught  to  say  to  the  charge 
brought  against  you  by  this  godly  gentleman?" 

"I  be  innocent  o'  any  witchery,"  she  said  in  her 
tremulous,  sweet  voice.  The  words  of  the  woman 
who  had  been  in  jail  with  her  returned  to  her  mem- 
ory: "There  is  another  judgment,  dear  child."  So 
now  the  little  maid's  spirits  revived.  "I  be  inno- 
cent o'  any  witchery,  your  lordships,"  she  repeated 
bravely,  "and  there  be  another  judgment  than  that 
which  ye  shall  put  upon  me." 

Strange  to  say,  the  sound  of  her  own  voice  calmed 
and  assured  her,  much  as  if  the'  comforting  words 
had  been  again  spoken  to  her  by  some  one  else. 
Surely,  she  believed,  being  innocent,  that  God 
would  not  let  her  be  hanged. 

The  fourth  witness.  Bartholomew  Stiles,  a  yeo- 
man, bald  and  bent  nearly  double  by  age,  was  then 
cried  by  the  beadle. 

Leaning  on  his  stick  he  pattered  up  the  aisle,  and 
stumblingly  ascended  the  steps  of  the  platform. 

"Ye  do  me  great  honor,  worships,"  he  cackled, 
"to  call  on  my  poor  wit." 

"Give  him  a  stool,  for  he  is  feeble,"  said  the  chief 
justice;  "a  stool  for  the  old  man,  good  beadle." 

So  a  stool  was  brought  and  old  Bartholomew 
seated  upon  it.  He  looked  over  the  audience  and 
at  the  row  of  judges.    Then  he  spied  Deliverance. 


"Ay,  there  her  be,  worships;  there  be  the  witch." 
He  pointed  his  trembling  finger  at  her.  "Ay,  witch, 
the  old  man  kens  ye." 

"When  did  you  last  see  the  prisoner?"  asked  the 
chief  justice. 

"There  her  be,  worships,"  repeated  the  witness; 
"there  be  the  witch,  wi'  a  white  neck  for  stretching. 
Best  be  an  old  throat  wi'  a  free  breath  than  a  las- 
sie's neck  wi'  a  rope  around  it." 

"Let  the  witness  keep  to  his  story  and  answer  the 
questions  put  to  him  in  due  order,  or  else  he  shall 
be  put  in  the  stocks." 

The  witness  wriggled  uneasily,  as  having  had  ex- 
perience. 

"A  week  ago,  or  it  be  two  or  three  or  four  past, 
your  worships,  the  day  afore  this  time,  'twixt  noon 
an'  set  o'  sun,  there  had  been  thunder  an'  crook'd 
lightning,  an'  hags  rode  by  T  the  wind  on  branches. 
All  the  milk  clabbered,  if  that  will  holpen  ye  to 
'membrance  o'  the  day,  worships. 

"That  day  at  set  o'  sun  I  was  going  into  toone  wi' 
my  buckets  o'  milk  when  I  spied  a  bramble  rose. 
•Blushets,'  said  I  to  them,  'ye  must  be  picked,'  for 
I  thought  to  carry  them  to  the  toone  an'  let  them 
gac  for  summat  gude  to  eat.  So  I  set  doonc  my 
pails  to  pull  a  handful  o'  the  pretty  blushets.  ()' 
raising  my  old  een,  my  heart  was  like  to  jump  out 
my  throat,  for  there  adoon  the  forest  path,  'twixt 
the  green,  I  saw  the  naughty  maid  i'  amiable  con- 
verse wi'  Satan." 

"Dear  Lord,"  interrupted  the  little  maid  sharply, 
"he  was  a  very  pleasant  gentleman." 

"Silence!"  cried  the  beadle,  tapping  her  head 
with  his  staff,  on  the  end  of  which  was  a  pewter 
ball. 

"As  ye  ken,"  continued  the  old  yeoman,  "the 
Devil  be  most  often  a  black  man.  but  this  time  he 
was  o'  fair  color,  attired  in  most  ungodly  fashion  in 
a  gay  velvet  dooblet  wi'  high  boots.  So  ta'en  up 
wi'  watching  o'  the  wickedness  o'  Deliverance 
Wentworth  was  I,  that  I  clean  forgot  myself  " 

The  speaker,  shuddering,  paused. 

"O*  a  sudden  I  near  died  o'  fright."  he  moaned. 

A  tremor  as  at  something  supernatural  passed 
over  the  people. 

"Ay,"  continued  the  witness,  "wi'  mine  very  een, 
I  beheld  the  prisoner  turn  an'  run  towards  her 
hame,  whilst  the  Devil  rose  an'  come  doone  the 
path  towards  me,  Bartholomew  Stiles !" 

"And  then?"  queried  the  chief  justice,  impa- 
tiently. 

"It  was  too  late  to  hide,  an'  I  be  no  spry  a'  run- 
ning. Plump  o'  my  marrow-bones  I  dropped,  an* 
closed  my  een  an'  prayed  wi'  a  loud  voice.  I  heard 
Satan  draw  near.  He  stopped  aside  me.  'Ye  old 
silly,'  says  he,  'be  ye  gane  daffy?'  Ne'er  word  an- 
swered I,  but  prayed  the  louder.  I  heard  the  vision 
take  a  lang  draught  o'  milk  from  the  bucket  wi'  a 
smack  in'  o'  his  lips.  Then  did  Satan  deal  me  an  un- 
gentle kick  an'  went  on  doon  the  path." 

"Said  he  naught  further?"  asked  one  of  the  judges. 

"Nae  word  more,  worships,"  replied  the  yeoman. 
"I  ha'  the  caution  not  to  open  my  een  for  a  long  hit 
o'  time.  Then  I  saw  that  what  milk  remained  i'  the 
bucket  out  o'  which  Satan  drank,  had  turned  black, 
an*  I  ha'  some  o'  it  here  to  testify  to  the  sinfu'  com- 
pany kept  by  Deliverance  Wentworth." 
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From  his  pocket  the  old  yeoman  carefully  drew 
a  small  bottle  filled  with  a  black  liquid,  and,  in  his 
shaking  hand,  extended  it  to  the  judge  nearest  him. 

Solemnly  the  judge  took  it  and  drew  out  the 
cork. 

"It  has  the  smell  of  milk,"  he  said,  "but  milk 
which  has  clabbered,"  and  he  passed  it  to  his 
neighbor. 

"It  has  the  look  of  clabbered  milk,"  assented  the 
second  judge. 

"Beshrew  me,  but  it  is  clabbered  milk,"  asserted 
the  third  judge;  "methinks  'twould  be  wisdom  to 
keep  the  bottle  corked,  lest  the  once  good  milk, 
now  a  malignant  fluid,  be  spilled  on  one  of  us  and 
a  tiny  drop  do  great  evil." 

Thus  the  bottle  was  passed  from  one  judicial  nose 
to  the  other,  and  then  given  to  the  beadle,  who  set 
it  carefully  on  the  table. 

The  next  witness  was  the  minister,  who  had  con- 
ducted the  services  on  the  afternoon  of  that  late 
memorable  Sabbath,  when  the  Devil  had  sought 
to  destroy  the  meeting  house  during  a  thunder- 
storm. 

He  testified  to  having  seen  the  prisoner  raise  her 
eyes,  as  he  entered,  and  instantly  an  invisible 
demon,  obeying  her  summons,  tore  down  that  part 
of  the  roof  whereon  her  glance  rested. 

This  evidence,  further  testified  to  by  other  wit- 
nesses, was  in  itself  sufficient  to  condemn  her. 

The  little  maid  heard  the  minister  sadly.  In  the 
past  he  had  been  kind  to  her,  and  was  her  father's 
friend,  and  his  young  daughter  attended  the  Dame 
School  with  her. 

"Deliverance  Wentworth,"  said  the  chief  justice, 
"the  supreme  test  of  witchery  will  now  be  put  to 
you.  Pray  God  discover  you  if  you  be  guilty.  Let 
Ebcnezcr  Gibbs  appear." 

"Ebenezer  Gibbs,"  cried  the  beadle,  loudly. 

At  this  there  was  a  great  stir  and  confusion  in  the 
rear  of  the  meeting  house. 

Deliverance  saw  the  stern  faces  turn  from  her, 
and  necks  craned  to  see  the  next  witness.  There 
entered  the  young  man  whom  she  had  noticed 
mounted  on  a  white  horse,  at  the  outskirts  of  the 
crowd.  A  buzz  of  admiration  greeted  him,  as  he 
advanced  slowly  up  the  aisle,  with  a  pomposity  un- 
usual in  so  young  a  man.  His  expression  was  aus- 
tere. His  right  hand  was  spread  upon  a  Bible, 
which  he  held  against  his  breast.  His  hand,  large, 
of  a  dimpled  plumpness,  with  tapering  fingers,  was 
oddly  at  variance  with  his  handsome  face,  which 
was  thin,  and  marked  by  lines  of  hard  study ;  a  fiery 
zeal  smouldered  beneath  the  self-contained  expres- 
sion, ready  to  flame  forth  at  a  word.  He  ascended 
the  platform  reserved  for  the  judges,  and  seated 
himself.  Then  he  laid  the  Bible  on  his  knees,  and 
folded  his  arms  across  his  breast. 

A  pitiful  wailing  arose  in  the  back  of  the  house, 
and  the  sound  of  a  woman's  voice  hushing  some 
one. 

A  man's  voice  in  the  audience  cried  out :  "Let  the 
witch  be  hanged.  She  be  tormenting  her  victim." 

"I  be  no  witch,"  cried  Deliverance  shrilly. 
"Dear  Lord,  give  them  a  sign  I  be  no  witch." 

The  beadle  pounded  his  staff  for  silence. 

"Let  Ebenezer  Gibbs  come  into  court." 

In  answer  to  these  summons  a  child  came  slowly 


up  the  aisle,  clinging  to  his  mother's  skirts.  His 
thin  little  legs  tottered  under  him,  his  face  was 
peaked  and  wan,  and  he  hid  it  in  his  mother's  dress. 
When  the  beadle  sought  to  lift  him  he  wept  bitterly, 
and  had  to  be  taken  by  force  and  placed  upon  the 
platform  where  the  accused  was  seated.  The  poor 
baby  gasped  for  breath.  His  face  grew  rigid,  his 
hps  purple.  His  tiny  hands,  which  were  like  bird's 
claws,  so  thin  and  emaciated  were  they,  clinched, 
and  he  fell  in  convulsions. 

An  angry  murmur  from  the  people  was  instantly 
succeeded  by  the  deepest  silence. 

The  magistrates  and  people  breathlessly  awaited 
the  result  of  the  coming  experiment. 

The  supreme  test  in  all  cases  of  witchery  was  to 
bring  the  victim  into  court,  when  he  would  gen- 
erally fall  into  convulsions,  or  scream  with  agony 
on  beholding  the  accused. 

The  beadle  and  his  assistants  would  then  conduct 
or  carry  the  sufferer  to  the  prisoner,  who  was  bid- 
den by  the  judge  to  put  forth  his  hand  and  touch 
the  flesh  of  the  afflicted  one.  Instantly  the  convul- 
sions and  supposed  diabolical  effects  would  cease, 
the  malignant  fluid  passing  back,  like  a  magnetic 
current,  into  the  body  of  the  witch. 

Tenderly  the  beadle  lifted  the  small  convulsed 
form  of  Ebenezer  Gibbs  and  laid  it  at  the  prisoner's 
feet. 

"Deliverance  Wentworth,"  said  the  chief  justice, 
"you  are  bidden  by  the  court  to  touch  the  body  of 
your  victim,  that  the  malignant  fluid,  with  which 
you  have  so  diabolically  afflicted  him,  may  return 
into  your  own  body.  Again,  I  pray  God,  in  His 
justice,  to  discover  you  if  you  be  guilty." 

Despite  the  severity  of  her  rule,  the  little  assist- 
ant teacher  of  the  Dame  School  had  a  most  tender 
heart  for  her  tiny  scholars.  She  bent  now  and  lifted 
this  youngest  of  her  pupils  into  her  lap. 

"Oh,  Ebenezer,"  she  cried,  stricken  with  remorse, 
"I  no  meant  to  rap  your  pate  so  hard  as  to  make  ye 
go  daffy." 

Doubtless  the  familiar  voice  pierced  to  the  child's 
benumbed  faculties,  for  he  was  seen  to  stir  in  her 
arms. 

"Ebenezer,"  murmured  the  little  maid,  "do  ye  no 
love  me,  that  ye  will  no  open  your  eyes  and  look  at 
me?  Why,  I  be  no  witch,  Ebenezer.  Open  your 
eyes  and  see.  I  will  give  ve  a  big  sugar  plum  and 
ye  will." 

The  beloved  voice  touched  the  estranged  child- 
heart.  Perhaps  the  poor,  stricken  baby  believed 
himself  again  at  his  knitting  and  primer  lesson  at 
the  Dame  School.  In  the  awed  silence  he  was  seen 
to  raise  himself  in  the  prisoner's  arms  and  smile. 
With  an  inarticulate,  cooing  sound,  he  stroked  her 
cheek  with  his  little  hand.  The  little  maid  spoke 
in  playful  chiding.  Suddenly  a  weak  gurgle  of 
laughter  smote  the  strained  hearing  of  the  people. 

"Ye  see,  ye  see,  I  be  no  witch,"  cried  Deliverance, 
raising  her  head,  "ye  sec  he  be  no  afeared  o'  me." 

But  as  soon  as  the  words  left  her  lips  she  shrank 
and  cowered,  for  she  realized  that  the  test  of 
witchery  had  succeeded,  that  she  was  condemned. 
From  her  suddenly  limp  and  helpless  arms  the 
beadle  took  the  child  and  returned  it  to  its  mother. 
And  from  that  hour  it  was  observed  that  little 
Ebenezer  Gibbs  regained  strength. 
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The  prisoner's  arms  were  then  bound  behind  her 
that  she  might  not  touch  any  one  else. 

After  quiet  had  been  restored,  and  the  excitement 
at  this  direct  proof  of  the  prisoner's  guilt  had  been 
quelled,  the  young  minister,  who  had  entered  at  a 
late  hour  of  the  trial,  rose  and  addressed  the  jury. 
He  was  none  other  than  the  famous  Cotton  Mather, 
of  Boston  Town,  being  then  about  thirty  years  old 
and  in  the  height  of  his  power.  He  had  journeyed 
thither,  he  said,  especially  to  be  present  at  this  trial, 
inasmuch  as  he  had  heard  that  some  doubters  had 
protested  that  the  prisoner  being  young  and  a 
maiden,  it  was  a  cruel  deed  to  bring  her  to  trial,  as 
if  it  had  not  been  proven  unto  the  people,  yea,  unto 
these  very  doubters,  that  the  Devil,  in  his  serpent 
cunning,  often  takes  possession  of  seemingly  inno- 
cent persons.    .    .  . 

"The  conviction  is  most  earnestly  forced  upon 
me  that  God  has  made  of  this  especial  case  a  very 
trial  of  faith,  lest  we  embrace  Satan  when  he  ap- 
pears to  us  in  goodly  disguise,  and  persecute  him 
only  when  he  puts  on  the  semblance  of  an  old  hag 
or  a  middle-aged  person.  Yet,  while  God  has  thus 
far  acorded  the  most  exquisite  success  to  our  en- 
deavor to  defeat  these  horrid  witchcrafts,  there  is 
need  of  much  caution  lest  the  Devil  outwit  us,  so 
that  we  most  miserably  convict  the  innocent  and  set 
the  guilty  free.  Xow,  the  prisoner  being  young, 
meseemeth  she  was,  perchance,  more  foolish  than 
wicked.  And  when  I  reflect  that  men  of  much 
strength  and  hearty  women  have  confessed  that  the 
black  man  did  tender  a  book  unto  them,  soliciting 
them  to  enter  into  a  league  with  his  master,  and 
when  they  refused  this  abominable  spectre,  did 
summon  his  demons  to  torture  these  poor  people, 
until  by  reason  of  their  weak  flesh,  but  against  their 
real  desires,  they  signed  themselves  to  be  the  ser- 
vants of  the  Devil  forever,  and,  I  repeat,  that  when 
I  reflect  on  this,  that  they  who  were  hearty  and  of 
mature  age  could  not  withstand  the  torture  of  be- 
ing twisted  and  pricked  and  pulled,  and  scalded 
with  burning  brimstone,  how  much  less  could  a 
weak,  tender  maid  resist  their  evil  assaults?  And 
I  trust  that  my  poor  prayers  for  her  salvation  will 
not  be  refused,  but  that  she  will  confess  and  save 
her  soul." 

He  turned  his  earnest  glance  upon  Deliverance, 
and,  perceiving  she  was  in  great  fear,  he  spoke  to 
her  gently,  bidding  her  cast  off  all  dread  of  the 
Devil,  abiding  rather  in  the  love  of  God,  and  thus 
strong  in  the  armor  of  light,  make  her  confession. 

But  the  little  maid  was  too  stupified  by  terror  to 
gather  much  intelligent  meaning  from  his  words, 
and  she  stood  and  stared  helplessly  at  him  as  if 
stricken  dumb. 

At  her  continued,  and  to  him  stubborn,  silence, 
his  patience  vanished. 

"Then  are  you  indeed  obstinate  and  of  hard  heart, 
and  the  Lord  has  cast  you  off,"  he  cried.  He  turned 
to  the  judges  with  an  impassioned  gesture.  "What 
better  proof  could  you  have  that  the  Devil  would 
indeed  beguile  the  court  itself  by  a  fair  outward 
show?  Behold  a  very  Sadducee !  See  in  what  dire 
need  we  stand  to  permit  no  false  compassion  to 
move  us,  lest  by  not  proceeding  with  unwavering 
justice  in  this  witchery  business  we  work  against 
the  very  cause  of  Christ.  Still,  while  I  would  thus 


caution  you  not  to  let  one  witch  go  free,  meseemeth 
it  is  yet  worth  while  to  consider  other  punishment 
than  by  halter  or  burning.  I  have  lately  been  im- 
pressed by  a  vision  from  the  invisible  world  that  it 
would  be  pleasing  to  the  Lord  to  have  the  lesser 
criminals  punished  in  a  mortifying  public  fashion 
until  they  renounce  the  Devil.  I  am  apt  to  think 
there  is  some  substantial  merit  in  this  pecular  rec- 
ommendaton." 

A  ray  of  hope  was  in  these  last  words  for  the 
prisoner. 

Deliverance  raised  her  head  eagerly.  A  lesser 
punishment !  Then  she  would  not  be  hanged.  Oh, 
what  a  blessed  salvation  that  she  would  be  placed 
only  in  the  stocks,  or  made  to  stand  in  a  public 
place  until  she  should  confess.  And  it  flashed 
through  her  mind  that  she  could  delay  her  confes- 
sion from  day  to  day  until  the  cavalier  should 
return. 

Cotton  Mather  caught  her  sudden  changed  ex- 
pression. 

The  wan  little  face  with  its  wide,  uplifted  eyes  and 
half-parted  face  acquired  a  fearful  significance.  That 
transfiguring  illumination  of  hope  upon  her  face 
was  to  him  the  phosphorescent  playing  of  diabolical 
lights. 

His  compassion  vanished.  He  now  saw  her  only 
as  a  subtle  instrument  of  the  Devil's  to  defeat  the 
ministers  and  the  Church.  He  shuddered  at  the 
train  of  miserable  consequences  to  which  his  pity 
might  have  opened  the  door,  had  not  the  mercy  of 
God  showed  him  his  error  in  time. 

"But  when  you  have  catched  a  witch  of  more  than 
ordinary  devilment,"  he  cried,  striking  the  palm  of 
one  hand  with  his  clinched  fist,  "and  who,  by  a  fair 
and  most  subtle  showing,  would  betray  the  cause  of 
Christ  to  her  master,  let  no  weak  pity  unnerve  you, 
but  have  at  her  and  hang  her,  lest  but  one  such 
witch  left  in  the  land  acquire  power  to  wreak  untold 
evil  and  undo  all  we  have  done." 

Having  finished  he  sat  down,  laid  his  Bible  on  his 
knee,  and  folded  his  arms  across  his  breast  as  here- 
tofore.   .    .  . 

During  his  speech  Deliverance  had  at  first  lis- 
tened eagerly,  but  as  he  continued  her  head  sank 
on  her  breast  and  hope  vanished.  Dimly,  as  in  a 
dream,  she  heard  the  judges'  voices,  the  whisper- 
ing of  the  people.  At  last,  as  if  she  heard  a  voice 
speaking  a  great  distance  off,  she  heard  her  name 
spoken. 

"Deliverance  Wentworth,"  said  Chief  Justice 
Stoughton,  "you  are  acquaint  with  the  law.  If  any 
man  or  woman  be  a  witch  and  hath  a  familiar  spirit, 
or  hath  consulted  with  one,  he  or  she  shall  be  put 
to  death.  You  have  by  full  and  fair  trial  been 
proven  a  witch  and  found  guilty  in  the  extreme. 
Yet  the  court  will  shew  mercy  unto  you,  if  you  will 
heartily,  and  with  a  contrite  heart,  confess  that  you 
sinned  through  weakness,  and  repent  that  you  did 
transfer  allegiance  from  God  to  the  Devil." 

"I  be  no  witch,"  cried  Deliverance  huskily.  "I  be 
no  witch.  There  be  another  judgment." 

Thus  because  she  would  not  confess  to  the  crime 
of  which  she  had  been  proven  guilty  in  the  eyes  of 
the  law,  she  was  sentenced  to  be  hanged  within  five 
days,  on  Saturday,  not  later  than  the  tenth,  nor 
earlier  than  the  eighth  hour. 
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fdiKatte*  at  a  Htetttltg  Tht  Outttk 

One  of  the  signs  of  the  times  is  the  rapidly  grow- 
ing recognition  of  the  necessity  of  thorough  edu- 
cation in  all  branches  of  practical  work.  The  neces- 
sity of  training  for  the  professions  has  been  recog- 
nized for  centuries ;  but  it  has  been  assumed,  espe- 
cially in  this  country,  that  success  in  practical  pur- 
suits depended  on  natural  sagacity  and  force.  In 
Europe,  where  competition  is  keener  and  natural 
opportunities  are  not  so  great,  people  have  been 
learning  very  rapidly  in  the  last  two  generations 
that  the  man  in  business  needs  education  quite  as 
much  as  the  man  in  the  professions  or  the  arts. 
Germany,  so  long  the  home  of  scholarship  for  its 
own  sake,  so  easily  the  educational  leader  of  the 
world,  without  lowering  the  standard  of  her  uni- 
versities, has  been  supplementing  them  with  a 
series  of  technical  institutions  directed  specifically 
to  teaching  men  how  to  apply  science  to  business. 
England  has  felt  keenly  the  competition  of  Ger- 
many during  the  last  two  decades ;  and  it  has  been 
a  matter  of  discussion  in  the  newspapers,  of  notes 
of  warning  from  English  consuls  from  all  parts  of 
the  East  and  South  America,  and  of  anxious  delib- 
eration in  Parliament  and  out  of  it. 

The  rapid  growth  of  Germany  as  a  commercial 
nation  has  been  due,  as  the  English  believe,  to  the 
superiority  of  its  commercial  and  technical  educa- 
tion. That  education  is  of  recent  origin ;  but  with 
their  immense  experience  as  educators  and  with 
their  keen  perception  of  the  opportunities  which 
were  offered  to  modern  Germany,  the  Germans 
have  developed  their  education  on  the  practical  side 
with  great  rapidity  and  with  characteristic  thor- 
oughness. Through  their  technical  schools  the 
Germans  have  been  able  to  avail  themselves  prac- 
tically of  their  resources  in  the  way  of  scientific 
knowledge;  through  their  commercial  schools 
they  are  training  themselves  for  the  specific  work 
of  business  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  To  meet  a 
competition  which  is  essentially  educational  in  its 
origin  and  character,  the  English  have  been  or- 
ganizing technical  and  commercial  education.  A 
number  of  institutions  have  been  opened  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  country  during  the  past  few 
years ;  and  the  establishment  of  the  new  University 
at  Birmingham,  the  great  manufacturing  metropolis 
of  England,  marks  another  stage  in  this  movement. 
If  the  object  of  this  institution  were  to  substitute  a 
purely  practical  or  "bread  and  butter"  ideal  of  edu- 
cation for  the  spiritual  ideal  which  has  so  long  pre- 
vailed at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  it  would  be 
looked  upon  with  distrust  and  misgiving;  but 
Birmingham  does  not  mean  to  compete  with  the 
older  universities.  The  new  institution  will  not  de- 
velop a  new  ideal  of  education,  but  give  opportuni- 
ties of  education  along  practical  lines  for  practical 
men — men  who  cannot  secure  the  advantages  of  the 
older  and  more  generous  culture.  Mr.  Chamber- 
Iain,  who  has  taken  a  great  interest  in  the  enter- 
prise, says  that  it  is  proposed  to  create  at  Birming- 
ham a  school  of  universal  learning ;  but  it  is  easy  to 
sec  that  the  new  institution  is  devised  by  practical 
men  to  work  along  practical  lines.  Philosophy, 


the  classics,  mathematics,  history,  and  physics  will 
have  but  a  small  place  in  the  teaching  field  of  the 
new  institution;  but  the  applied  sciences — medi- 
cine, surgery,  public  health — will  concentrate  the 
great  bulk  of  the  teaching  energy  and  force.  Spe- 
cial attention  is  to  be  paid  to  the  department  of 
commercial  education — commercial  law,  geogra- 
phy, political  economy  as  it  relates  to  commerce, 
and  the  modern  languages.  This  is  a  broadly  utili- 
tarian conception;  and  if  it  were  aggressive,  it 
might  seem  to  jeopardize  the  higher  interests  of 
English  civilization ;  but  it  is  apparently  the  work- 
ing down  of  education  from  the  higher  to  the  lower 
branches,  in  recognition  of  the  fact  that  not  only  the 
man  in  the  arts  and  professions  needs  education, 
but  the  man  in  business  as  well. 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  evidence  of  the  grow- 
ing consciousness  of  the  necessity  of  education  for 
practical  life  and  for  the  purposes  of  civilization  is 
furnished  by  the  enthusiastic  response  to  Lord 
Kitchener's  appeal  for  a  fund  of  half  a  million  dol- 
lars to  found  a  college  at  Khartoum.  There  could 
be  no  better  memorial  to  the  memory  of  the  brave 
and  noble,  if  sometimes  impractical,  Gordon.  The 
significance  of  this  institution,  when  it  is  organized, 
will  not  be  its  connection  with  the  memory  of  a 
devoted  man ;  it  will  rather  be  its  relation  to  the 
needs  of  a  new  country  and  its  illustration  of  the 
spirit  of  an  old  one.  When  successful  generals  pro- 
pose to  found  colleges  as  the  first  step  toward  con- 
solidating the  results  of  military  successes,  the  age 
has  evidently  moved  a  long  way  onward,  and  the 
spirit  of  militarism  has  taken  on  a  new  form.  The 
kind  of  militarism  which  General  Kitchener  repre- 
sents in  this  suggestion  is  not  one  of  which  civiliza- 
tion need  be  afraid.  The  army  which  believes  in  the 
college  and  is  the  forerunner  of  the  college  is  an 
armv  of  construction  and  not  of  destruction. 


A  Morftra  Ptripatftic   j»(»n  TranterlH 

Some  weeks  ago  there  rolled  into  the  yard  of  the 
New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford  Railroad  at 
Park  square  a  most  unusual  kind  of  a  schoolhouse. 
It  is,  in  fact,  unique.  It  was  backed  upon  a  siding 
and  remained  there  until  it  left  the  city.  This 
schoolhouse,  with  its  corps  of  competent  instruct- 
ors, is  the  only  one  of  its  kind  in  existence  in  this 
country,  or  in  the  whole  world  for  that  matter,  and 
is  owned  and  operated  by  the  Wcstinghousc  Air 
Brake  Company.  It  is  made  up  of  three  cars  and 
has  traveled  more  than  fifty-five  thousand  miles.  In 
it  more  than  one  hundred  thousand  railroad  men 
have  been  instructed  within  the  eight  years  of  its 
existence.  It  is  a  perfectly  constructed  schoolhouse, 
fitted  with  every  appliance  for  instructing  the  pupils 
in  the  use  of  the  Westinghouse  Air  Brake  system, 
and  has  its  principal  and  its  competent  teachers. 

When  the  Westinghouse  Air  Brake  was  invented 
and  applied  to  steam  railroads  it  was  found  to  be  the 
best  thing  of  its  kind  ever  invented,  provided  it  was 
properly  handled.  It  is  automatic  in  its  action,  but 
the  best  results  could  not  he  obtained  without  a 
competent  man  at  the  throttle,  who  understood  per- 
fectly just  what  results  would  be  obtained  with  a 
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certain  amount  of  pressure.  It  was  this  fact  that 
led  to  the  establishment  of  the  schoolhouse  which 
just  now  has  its  headquarters  in  Boston.  It  was 
the  idea  of  getting  the  best  results  out  of  the  brake, 
and  therefore  insuring  greater  safety  to  the  passen- 
gers and  a  saving  of  property  to  the  railroads  and 
shippers,  that  was  the  inspiration  of  this  remarkable 
school. 

It  was  in  1889  that  the  three  cars  that  compose 
the  schoolhouse  were  built  in  Altoona,  Pa.,  by  the 
Westinghouse  Air  Brake  Company.  The  instruc- 
tion car  is  equipped  with  the  full  number  of  air 
brakes,  number  of  fect  of  piping,  couplings,  aux- 
iliary reservoirs,  etc.,  to  equip  a  freight  train  of 
thirty  cars;  and  also  to  equip  a  passenger  train  of 
fifteen  cars  fitted  with  the  whistle  signaling  device. 
The  instruction  car  weighs  135,000  pounds,  and  is 
one  of  the  heaviest  cars  that  ever  traveled  the  rails 
of  a  railroad.  More  than  1 12,000  railroad  men 
have  received  instruction  and  have  been  examined 
as  to  their  competency.  The  schoolhouse  of  three 
cars  has  been  on  every  railroad  west  of  the  Missis- 
sippi River,  including  Manitoba,  in  Canada  and 
Mexico.  It  has  also  been  over  thousands  of  miles 
of  railroad  on  the  Middle  Atlantic  Central  and 
Southern  States. 


Tit  SIM  In  £4utatlan    Hartford  Courart 

Not  long  ago  an  instructor  of  youth  tried  an  ex- 
periment. He  wanted  to  find  out  how  much  (or 
how  little)  the  average  American  college  student  of 
these  days  knows  about  the  Bible.  To  ninety-six 
such  students  he  gave  nine  simple  questions,  to  be 
answered  off-hand  and  in  writing.  He  explained  to 
them  his  object  and  promised  not  to  show  their  an- 
swers to  anybody.  This  was  the  question  paper : 

1.  What  is  the  Pentateuch? 

2.  What  is  the  higher  criticism  of  the  Scriptures? 

3.  Does  the  book  of  Jude  belong  to  the  New  Testament 
or  to  the  Old? 

4.  Name  one  of  the  patriarchs  of  the  Old  Testament. 

5.  Name  one  of  the  judges  of  the  Old  Testament 

6.  Name  three  of  the  kings  of  Israel. 

7.  Name  three  prophets. 

8.  Give  one  of  the  beatitudes. 

9.  Quote  a  verse  from  the  letter  to  the  Romans. 

In  a  letter  to  the  Christian  Advocate  he  reports 
the  result  of  the  experiment.  Eight  of  the  ninety- 
six  students  answered  all  the  questions  correctly; 
thirteen  answered  eight  of  them,  eleven  answered 
seven,  five  answered  six,  nine  answered  five,  twelve 
answered  four,  eleven  answered  three,  thirteen  an- 
swered two,  eleven  answered  one,  and  three 
"flunked"  completely.  '"Most  of  these  persons,  I 
have  no  doubt,  were  brought  up  in  Christian 
homes,"  remarks  the  experimenter,  "and  had  en- 
joyed such  instruction  as  the  average  Sunday- 
school  and  pulpit  of  our  day  afford." 

We  believe  it  to  be  a  fact  that  a  good  deal  more 
of  the  Bible  is  read  aloud  at  public  worship  in  the 
non-liturgical  churches  of  the  country  nowadays 
than  at  any  previous  time.  This  is  certainly  the 
case  in  the  Congregational  churches  of  New  Eng- 
land. But  we  fear  it  is  also  a  fact  that  in  New  Eng- 
land and  in  other  parts  of  the  country  boys  and 
girls  are  growing  up  without  that  intimate,  first- 
hand knowledge  of  the  Bible  that  was  possessed  by 
their  grandfathers  and  grandmothers.    It  is  a  great 
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pity ;  there  must  be  a  great  fault  somewhere.  The 
Bible  ought  always  to  be,  as  it  once  was.  the  corner- 
stone of  the  American  child's  education.  Leaving 
the  religious  side  entirely  out  of  the  account,  the 
study  of  no  other  literature  is  so  intellectually  stim- 
ulating to  the  child,  nor  can  he  anywhere  else  find 
such  a  model  of  sturdy,  sinewy  English  as  between 
the  covers  of  the  old  King  James'  Version.  The 
greatest  orators  of  England  and  of  this  country 
have  been  assiduous  students  of  this  wonderful 
model.  Rufus  Choate's  case  was  in  no  wise  excep- 
tional, and  of  him  his  nephew  has  just  told  us  in  a 
commemorative  discourse : 

This  book,  so  early  absorbed  and  never  forgotten,  satu- 
rated his  mind  and  spirit  more  than  any  other,  more  than 
all  other  books  combined.  It  was  at  his  tongue's  end,  at 
his  fingers'  ends — always  close  at  hand  until  those  last 
languid  hours  at  Halifax,  when  it  solaced  his  dying  medi- 
tations. You  can  hardly  find  speech,  argument  or  lecture 
of  his  from  first  to  last  that  is  not  sprinkled  and  studded 
with  Biblical  ideas  and  pictures,  and  Biblical  words  and 
phrases.  To  him  the  book  of  Job  was  a  sublime  poem; 
he  knew  the  Psalms  by  heart,  and  dearly  loved  the  proph- 
ets, and  above  all  Isaiah,  upon  whose  gorgeous  imagery 
he  made  copious  drafts.  He  pondered  every  word,  read 
with  most  subtle  keenness,  and  applied  with  happiest  ef- 
fect. One  day  coming  into  the  Crawford  House,  cold  and 
shivering— and  you  remember  how  he  could  shiver— he 
caught  sight  of  the  blaze  in  the  great  fireplace,  and  was 
instantly  warm  before  the  rays  could  reach  him,  exclaim- 
ing, "Do  you  remember  that  verse  in  Isaiah,  'Aha!  I  am 
warm.  I  have  seen  the  fire'?"  And  so  his  daily  conver- 
sation was  marked. 

It  is  not  merely  Christian  men  who  feel  that  Eng- 
lish or  American  childhood  growing  up  without  a 
knowledge  of  the  Bible  is  defrauded  of  its  birth- 
right. Professor  Huxley  was  not  a  Christian  man, 
in  the  accepted  sense  of  the  words.  He  was  classed 
as  an  agnostic.  His  controversial  tilts  with  Mr. 
Gladstone  are  well-remembered.  To  the  average 
orthodox  Briton  he  was  a  veritable  bogey  man. 
But  he  brought  up  his  own  children  on  the  Bible 
nevertheless,  and  he  prescribed  it  as  the  best  mental 
diet  for  all  English  children.  Twenty-eight  years 
ago.  in  the  Contemporary  Review,  Thomas  Henry 
Huxley  wrote : 

Take  the  Bible  as  a  whole;  make  the  severest  deductions 
which  fair  criticism  can  dictate  for  shortcomings  and  posi- 
tive errors;  eliminate,  as  a  sensible  lay-teacher  would  do  if 
left  to  himself,  all  that  is  not  desirable  for  children  to  oc- 
cupy themselves  with;  and  there  still  remains  in  this  old 
literature  a  vast  residuum  of  moral  beauty  and  grandeur. 
And  then  consider  that,  for  three  centuries,  this  bok  has 
been  woven  into  the  life  of  all  that  is  best  and  noblest  in 
English  history;  that  it  has  become  the  national  epic  of 
Britain,  and  is  familiar  to  noble  and  simple,  from  John- 
o'-Groat's  House  to  Land's  End,  as  Dante  and  Tasso  once 
were  to  the  Italians:  that  it  is  written  in  the  noblest  and 
purest  English,  and  abounds  in  exquisite  beauties  of  mere 
literary  form;  and.  finally,  that  it  forbids  the  veriest  hind 
who  never  left  his  village  to  be  ignorant  of  the  existence  of 
other  countries  and  other  civilizations,  and  of  a  great  past 
—stretching  back  to  the  furthest  limits  of  the  oldest 
nations  in  the  world.  By  the  study  of  what  other  book 
could  children  be  so  much  humanized  and  made  to  feel 
that  each  figure  in  that  vast  historical  procession  fills, 
like  themselves,  but  a  momentary  space  in  the  interval  be- 
tween two  eternities;  and  earns  the  blessings  or  the  curses 
of  all  time,  according  to  its  effort  to  do  good  and  hate 
evil,  even  as  they  also  are  earning  their  payment  for  their 
work? 
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THE  ASSAULT  ON  THE  SNOW  FORT 

By  Rupert  Hughes. 


Reddy  and  Heady,  twin  brothers,  are  the  generals  who 
command  the  opposing  forces  in  a  spirited  snowball  fight  in 
the  pages  of  "The  Lakerim  Athletic  Club,"  by  Rupert 
Hughes.  (The  Century  Co.) 

While  it  is  not  now  considered  a  good  plan  to 
build  a  star-shaped  fort,  Heady  realized  that  a  bat- 
'  tie  with  snowballs  is  very  different  from  a  war  with 
artillery  and  other  deadly  weapons.  So  lie  built  his 
fort  in  the  shape  of  half  a  star.  In  front  of  it  he 
threw  up  three  redans,  A,  B  and  C.  and  he  rein- 
forced the  rail  fence  in  certain  spots  with  a  light 
wall  of  snow.  The  walls  of  the  fort  and  the  redans 
were  made  as  high  as  was  convenient  for  throwing. 
They  were  packed  hard  with  spades,  and  at  night 
water  was  brought  from  the  brook  by  a  bucket 
brigade,  and  poured  over  them,  so  that  on  Wednes- 
day morning  they  were  frozen  into  a  very  respect- 
able kind  of  masonry. 

Realizing  that  one  of  the  advantages  of  a  snow 
battle  is  in  having  unlimited  ammunition  all  about 
your  feet,  Heady  had  his  men  roll  what  snow  was 
left  on  the  mound,  after  the  building  of  the  fortifi- 
cations, into  the  fort,  where  it  was  piled  into  an 
enormous  pyramid. 

The  ground  was  too  hard  for  digging  trenches. 
The  mound,  in  fact,  was  no  more  than  rock  with 
a  thin  covering  of  turf.  To  allow  the  walls  of  the 
fort  to  be  as  high  as  possible,  Heady  built  a  plat- 
form of  stones,  picked  up  off  the  field,  all  around 
their  inside.  In  this  way  it  was  possible  to  make 
them  higher  than  the  heads  of  any  attacking  party. 

There  was  in  the  fort  a  gate  taken  bodily  from  a 
rail  fence  some  distance  away,  and  protected  with 
sharp  branches  and  sticks  until  it  was  a  regular 
"  chevau  x-de-f  rise." 

Inside  the  fort  he  had  a  number  of  huge  snow- 
balls, and  provided  for  them  little  inclined  railroads 
of  saplings,  on  which  they  could  be  rolled  up  to  the 
walls  and  tipped  over  upon  the  heads  of  the  enemy. 
He  had  a  number  of  men  at  work  making  great 
heaps  of  handballs,  which  he  stored  in  pyramids  in 
the  redans  and  in  the  fort.  And  he  provided  him- 
self with  a  number  of  ice-cream  scoops,  which 
could  be  dug  into  the  snow  pyramids,  bringing  out 
just  a  good  handful,  which,  with  one  quick  pat, 
could  be  made  into  a  ball  of  fine  possibilities. 

The  three  redans  were  so  placed  as  to  command 
the  approach  to  the  mound,  and  they  were  too  far 
from  the  fort  to  be  of  use  as  counter-forts  for  the 
enemy  if  they  were  captured.    .    .  . 

Early  Wednesday  morning  Heady's  men  en- 
tered their  fort.    .    .  . 

At  eleven  o'clock  Reddy's  scouts  were  halted  by 
Heady's  picket-line  in  the  woods.  The  advance 
guard  came  up;  there  was  a  short  skirmish,  and 
the  pickets  fell  back.  A  brief  stand  was  made  at  the 
brook,  and  then  Heady  withdrew  his  men  behind 
the  rail  fence,  or  the  "outworks,"  as  he  called  it. 

Reddy  made  charge  after  charge  up  to  the  rail 
fence ;  but  Heady  had  drilled  his  men  to  throw  hard 
and  straight  till  the  snowballs  in  their  bags  were 
exhausted,  and  then  to  drop  back  and  refill  them 
while  the  reserve  men  in  the  rear  rushed  forward 


with  fresh  ammunition.  So  he  resisted  every 
charge. 

Reddy  sent  his  men  up,  all  along  the  line,  only 
to  see  them  driven  back.  He  concentrated  his  at- 
tack on  various  spots,  but  owing  to  the  difficulty 
of  throwing  when  the  men  were  crowded  together, 
he  found  that  this  only  gave  the  enemy  a  target 
they  could  not  miss. 

It  was  a  steep  climb  up  the  embankment,  and  the 
men  had  to  retire  and  rest  long  between  charges, 
for  there  was  nothing  for  them  to  lie  down  behind. 
But  at  length,  at  about  five  o'clock,  he  led  a  furi- 
ous assault  in  person.  He  found  the  enemy's 
available  ammunition  almost  exhausted ;  he  called 
up  his  reserves,  and  these  were  too  much  for 
Heady's  men.  They  did  great  execution  with  their 
last  few  snowballs,  but  could  not  stand  the  pelting 
of  Reddy's  soldiers,  and  finally,  in  spite  of  Heady's 
exhortations,  broke  and  sought  refuge  in  the 
redans. 

By  the  time  Reddy's  men  had  clambered  over  the 
fence,  Heady's  men  had  climbed  the  gullies  and 
were  safely  ensconced  behind  snow  fortifications, 
which,  Reddy  saw,  it  was  of  no  use  to  attack  with 
weary  troops.  So  he  sent  forward  Colonel  Sleepy 
with  a  flag  of  truce  and  a  proposal  for.an  armistice. 
He  could  not  have  chosen  a  more  convincing  man 
to  carry  a  message  asking  for  a  rest,  and  the  oppos- 
ing general  rejoiced  the  colonel's  heart  by  agreeing 
to  the  armistice.    .    .  . 

Thursday  morning  a  big  crowd  of  townspeople 
came  to  see  the  famous  battle.  They  stood  just  out- 
side the  woods  on  the  other  side  of  the  brook,  and 
watched  with  great  interest  and  in  perfect  safety  a 
first  attempt  Reddy's  men  made  to  climb  the  ravine 
and  gain  a  foothold  at  the  top.  But  the  bullets  from 
the  redans  fell  in  a  merciless  shower,  and  one  par- 
ticularly promising  assault  was  met  with  a  gigantic 
snowball  that  came  crashing  down,  caught  Colonel 
Punk's  regiment  on  the  flank,  and  bowled  it  over 
like  a  house  of  cards.  The  regiment  picked  itself 
up  at  the  bottom  of  the  gully,  and  retired  to  get  the 
snow  out  of  the  back  of  its  neck. 

Hard  was  the  battle  before  those  redans,  and 
many  a  noble  scramble  up  ended  only  in  an  igno- 
ble tumble  down.  The  mortality  was  frightful,  and 
the  tearing  of  clothes  and  the  bruising  of  hands 
sickening  to  see.  At  half-past  five  the  defenders 
proposed  an  armistice  for  the  night.    .    .  . 

The  long  day's  fighting  had  so  exhausted  officers 
and  men  that  almost  all  of  them  overslept  the  next 
morning;  and  while  Reddy  was  up  bright  and 
early,  he  could  not  get  his  men  into  line  before  half- 
past  one  Friday  afternoon.    .    .  . 

Heady  now  felt  justified  in  ordering  two  or  three 
of  his  most  accurate  sharpshooters  to  keep  their 
eye  on  General  Reddy,  and  to  pick  him  off.  if  pos- 
sible. In  consequence,  when  General  Reddy  led  a 
fiery  charge  against  the  fort,  a  snowball  took  him 
in  the  left  eye,  and  before  he  could  see  what  had 
struck  him  another  snowball  closed  his  right  optic, 
and  he  fell  over  backward,  and  was  dragged  to 
safety  by  his  panic-stricken  followers. 
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This  infuriated  him  so  much  that  as  soon  as  he 
could  see  daylight  again  he  said  a  few  fiery  words 
to  his  men,  and  ordered  a  grand  movement  on  the 
works.  He  was  speechless  with  rage  when  he  had 
the  same  eye-closing  operation  worked  on  him 
again,  and  found  himself  blinded  at  the  very  foot  of 
the  enemy's  walls.  Worse  yet,  when  he  came  to 
his  senses  back  in  the  redan,  they  told  him  that  one 
of  his  men  had  perished  nobly  on  the  field  of 
honor.    .    .  . 

Reddy  was  so  mad  with  rage  and  humiliation  that 
he  ate  a  half-dozen  snowballs,  more  or  less,  before 
he  knew  what  he  was  doing;  and  then  he  had  a 
stomachache,  like  Napoleon's  at  Waterloo.  And 
he  weakly  consented  to  postpone  further  battle 
until  Saturday  morning.   .    .  . 

Saturday  morning  Reddy,  breathing  fire,  ordered 
a  determined  charge  to  be  made  on  the  left  salient 
of  Heady 's  fort,  and,  to  make  sure  of  success,  sent 
into  it  every  available  man.  But  the  fort  was  so 
high  that,  though  his  men  fought  their  way  through 
a  rain  of  missiles,  they  could  not  climb  the  walls  and 
get  inside.  So  Reddy  ordered  a  leisurely  retreat, 
that  he  might  prepare  for  a  bit  of  grand  tactics. 

As  Reddy's  army  returned  to  its  base  he  was 
horrified  to  see  that  his  brother  had  made  another 
sortie.  The  fort's  ammunition  was  getting  low,  and 
the  sight  of  several  wheelbarrows  full  of  snowballs 
in  Reddy's  right  redan  was  too  tempting  to  resist. 
He  had  sent  Jumbo  and  Sawed-Off  out  again  with 
a  picked  body  of  intrepid  warriors.  They  made  a 
sharp  dash  for  the  redan,  and,  while  six  of  them 
trundled  the  barrows  speedily  back  to  the  fort,  the 
rest  covered  them,  and  resisted  what  little  attack 
Reddy  could  organize  in  time. 

Reddy  now  brought  into  play  plan  No.  i.  He 
called  his  colonels  together  and  gave  them  a  few 
brief  instructions,  which  they  doled  out  to  their 
men.  And  now  his  army  moved  out  in  two  long 
lines.  It  went  as  far  as  was  safe,  quite  deliberately ; 
then,  on  entering  the  zone  of  fire,  broke  into 
double-time.  Reddy's  brother  noticed  that  the  first 
line  was  only  lightly  armed,  soon  spent  its  ammuni- 
tion, and  then  ran  low  to  the  ground.  Observing 
this  curious  action,  he  suspected  some  dark  plot, 
and  ordered  his  men  to  hold  their  fire. 

Reddy's  first  line  reached  the  fort  untouched, 
dropped  to  its  knees,  and  bent  its  backs  turtle- 
fashion.  On  this  platform  the  second  line  leaped, 
and  delivered  a  furious  volley  right  in  the  faces  of 
the  defenders.  This  was  answered  by  a  return  vol- 
ley of  equal  force.  But  in  the  teeth  of  this,  Reddy's 
men  began  to  scale  the  walls. 

Now  Heady  gave  a  command  with  a  wild  yell, 
and  four  huge,  waiting  snowballs  were  sent  flying 
up  the  sapling  tracks.  They  smote  Reddy's  line  ir- 
resistibly, and  bowled  the  enemy  over  like  ninepins, 
carrying  them  clear  to  the  ground,  and  almost 
breaking  the  backs  of  the  turtles  below. 

Reddy  reorganized  his  lines,  and  called  another 
council  of  war.  There  was  a  furious  debate.  Time 
was  getting  short,  and  every  plan  he  could  devise 
seemed  to  be  met  with  superior  skill  by  his  brother. 
After  dropping  many  schemes,  he  said : 

"Men,  the  only  way  that  fort  can  be  taken  is  by 
an  attack  from  the  rear  and  the  front  at  the  same 
time." 


"But  no  one  can  climb  that  cliff  at  the  back,  es- 
pecially in  winter,"  said  Brigadier  Tug. 

"Well,  I'm  going  to  try  it,"  cried  General  Reddy, 
and  he  called  for  volunteers.  Almost  every  one  re- 
sponded zealously,  eager  to  risk  anything  for  vic- 
tory. Out  of  these  Reddy  picked  a  handful  of  brave 
spirits.  Under  cover  of  an  assault  all  along  the  line 
they  stole  away  down  the  gully,  and  around  to  a 
place  about  half-way  up  the  precipice. 

Here  he  led  his  men  inch  by  inch.  They  dared 
not  speak  aloud,  and  hardly  dared  to  fall,  for  fear 
the  noise  would  alarm  the  enemy  at  the  top. 
They  hardly  dared  ot  fall  for  another  reason,  and 
that  was  because  of  the  dizzy  height.  But  this  lat- 
ter reason  was  not  so  strong  in  hetir  hearts  as  the 
former. 

So  they  climbed,  seizing  a  root  here,  digging  a 
foothold  there  with  a  knife,  stepping  across  great 
gaps  their  legs  could  barely  span,  climbing  on 
hands  and  knees,  brushing  snow  away  from  some 
sharp,  cold  rock,  gripping  it  fiercely,  and  drawing 
themselves  up  on  it  with  terrible  effort.  Thus  they 
climbed  and  climbed,  and  many  a  time  Reddy 
slipped  and  fell  backward,  to  be  caught  and  saved 
by  the  men  behind  him  just  before  his  weight 
pushed  them  all  over. 

The  men  carried  pouches  full  of  snowballs  swung 
at  their  backs,  and  these  were  an  added  hindrance : 
but  they  were  necessary.  At  the  place  where  they 
had  begun  the  climb,  Reddy  had  left  a  man,  another 
was  stationed  half-way  to  the  redans,  and  behind 
one  of  the  redans  was  waiting  a  third.  This  was  to 
be  the  telegraph  line.  After  an  agony  of  climbing. 
Reddy  found  himself  almost  at  the  top  of  the  cliff, 
and  on  a  little  ledge  where  he  could  gather  his  regi- 
ment, and  where  he  could  hear  the  voices  of  the 
men  in  the  fort.  Heady  had  no  thought  of  danger 
from  the  seemingly  impregnable  rear,  and  would 
not  waste  a  sentinel  on  it.  This  was  just  the  mis- 
take made  by  the  French  at  Quebec. 

Reddy  now  took  out  a  pocket-mirror  and  flashed 
a  heliographic  signal  to  the  next  station,  and  this 
signal  was  passed  along  to  the  redan  where  the 
regiment  under  Brigadier  Tug  was  waiting.  Tug 
immediately  gave  a  loud  command,  and  with  a  wild 
cry  the  whole  long  line  of  his  troops  charged 
fiercely  upon  the  fort. 

The  turtleback  was  worked  again,  and  the  de- 
fenders had  no  more  huge  snowballs  to  meet  it 
with.  But  they  took  the  shock  bravely,  none  the 
less,  and  there  was  a  pretty  hand-to-hand  combat 
there  at  the  edge  of  the  walls. 

In  the  midst  of  their  defense,  however,  they  heard 
a  mad  yell  behind  them,  and  could  not  resist  the 
temptation  to  turn,  and  could  not  control  the  panic 
they  felt  on  seeing  General  Reddy  and  a  regiment 
of  the  enemy  appearing  at  a  place  where  they  had 
thought  none  but  birds  or  moles  could  arrive.  In- 
stinctively, many  of  them  whirled  about  to  meet 
this  attack,  and  on  the  instant  many  of  Tug's  men 
were  over  the  walls.  General  Reddy  leaped  upon 
General  Heady,  and  cried : 

"We're  in  ;  now  surrender !" 

But  Heady  was  not  born  with  red  hair  for  noth- 
ing, and  he  howled : 

"Surrender  nothin'!  You're  in.  but  we'll  put  you 
out  again !" 
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He  yelled  to  his  men  to  oust  the  invaders,  and 
there  ensued  a  general  wrestling-match. 

Reddy  and  Heady  were  of  the  sort  of  brothers 
that  are  always  fighting,  in  spite  of  their  affection, 
and  it  was  no  new  thing  to  see  them  wrestling  des- 
perately ;  so  the  army  returned  to  its  task. 

At  length  they  had  struggled  to  the  very  rim  of 
the  cliff,  and  Heady  managed  by  a  sudden  wriggle 
to  throw  Reddy  over  the  edge,  where  he  hung, 
clinging  for  dear  life  to  his  brother's  coat. 

Heady  was  as  wild  as  any  wildcat,  and  he  gasped : 

"Surrender,  or  I'll  drop  you  over  the  cliff!" 

But  Reddy  was  one  of  those  that  die  rather  than 
surrender,  and  he  only  muttered : 

"If  I  go,  you  go  with  me!" 

Then  the  mad  little  fools  began  to  struggle  again 
on  the  very  brink  of  the  precipice,  and,  finally, 
Reddy  was  dragging  Heady  over  inch  by  inch,  and 
could  gain  no  foothold  himself.  Then  a  sudden 
wave  of  the  battle  going  on  above  them  brushed 
them  off  like  flies. 

After  the  two  commanders  had  been  swept  over 
the  edge  of  the  precipice,  the  soldiers  whom  they 
had  so  ably  generated  fought  on  furiously  for  the 
citadel.  Only  about  half  of  General  Reddy's  at- 
tacking forces  had  been  able  to  get  in,  and  they 
were  having  a  very  hard  time  of  it  staying  in,  when 
suddenly  Colonel  Sawed-Off  observed  in  dismay 
that  his  doughty  general  had  disappeared.  The  rest 
of  the  defenders  observed  it  at  the  same  time,  and  a 
panic  followed. 

But  just  at  this  very  moment  the  attacking  army 
discovered  that  its  noble  leader  had  also  turned  up 
missing,  and  it  was  smitted  with  equal  confusion. 
The  bravest  army  becomes  a  mob  without  a  leader ; 
every  hero  turns  coward,  and  gets  in  the  way  of 
every  other  hero  turned  coward. 

So  now  a  curious  thing  befell  these  two  mighty 
hosts.  The  defenders  of  the  fort,  thinking  their 
general  slain  or  dragged  off  to  perish  in  a  dungeon, 
began  to  plead  for  mercy.  At  the  same  time  the 
attacking  party,  without  pausing  to  study  what  kind 
of  evaporation  could  have  carried  off  their  leader, 
began  also  to  plead  for  mercy,  and  to  scramble  for 
home  and  safety. 

With  both  parties  trying  to  surrender,  naturally 
neither  succeeded,  and  the  battle  ended  in  as  per- 
fect a  draw  as  ever  was  drawn. 

The  deep  wonderment  at  the  disappearance  of  the 
generals  now  found  time  to  assert  itself.  Jumbo, 
having  scoured  the  hillside,  the  retreating  enemy, 
the  trees,  the  clouds,  and  the  blue  sky  with  a  pierc- 
ing gaze,  at  length  glanced  idly  over  the  cliff,  not 
that  he  expected  to  see  anything  there,  but  because 
there  was  no  place  else  to  look.  He  was  so  as- 
tounded at  what  he  saw  that  he  would  probably 
have  jumped  overboard  had  the  ever-present  Sawed- 
Off  not  caught  him  by  the  arm. 

When  the  twins  were  pushed  over  the  edge  of  the 
cliff,  Reddy  went  first,  pulling  Heady  after  him. 
They  shot  down  at  a  sickening  velocity,  and  seemed 
to  be  "checked  through"  for  the  rocks  at  the  foot 
of  the  cliff.  After  scorching  down  the  air  thus  for 
a  few  minutes — as  it  seemed  to  them — Reddy 
struck  the  top  branches  of  an  old  tree  growing  in 
a  gash  in  the  cliff.  They  broke  the  force  of  his  fall, 
but  he  could  not  stop  till  Heady,  who  was  following 


after  like  a  dutiful  brother,  came  crashing  after  him. 
Their  four  arms  caught  over  a  stout  lower  bough, 
and  there  they  hung,  like  two  Kilkenny  cats  over  a 
clothes-line,  too  scared  ot  speak  or  cry  out,  unable 
to  see  above,  and  afraid  to  look  below,  and  won- 
dered how  long  they  could  hang. 

When  Tug  and  Jumbo  saw  their  two  generals 
waving  in  air  o'er  the  land  of  the  free  and  the 
home  of  the  brave,  it  did  not  take  them  long  to  de- 
termine what  steps  were  necessary  for  relief.  The 
twins  were  caught  in  a  place  where  the  cliff  was  so 
sheer  that  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  gain  a  foot- 
ing or  to  climb  back  to  safety  as  Reddy  had  climbed 
up  to  the  fort.  Plainly,  the  only  way  to  save  them 
was  to  rope  them  in. 

While  the  rest  of  the  fellows  were  shouting  en- 
couragement to  the  exhausted  generals  below,  Tug 
and  Quiz,  who  were  both  good  runners,  set  off  for 
a  neighboring  farmhouse  at  the  top  of  their  speed. 
There  they  did  not  stop  to  say.  "By  your  leave, 
madam !"  but  cut  down  two  or  three  clothes-lines, 
while  the  farmer's  wife  tried  in  vain  to  "sick"  a 
large  but  sleepy  dog  on  them. 

Then  they  decided  that  the  clothes-lines  would  be 
too  weak,  and  went  to  the  old-fashioned  well  and 
cut  loose  the  cable,  dragged  it  up  dripping,  and 
started  back  for  the  fort.  They  would  have  run 
as  fast  as  they  could,  anyway ;  but  the  fact  that  the 
farmer  and  his  two  sons  came  after  them  with  pitch- 
forks made  them  run  even  faster  than  they  could. 
They  finally  reached  the  fort,  panting  and  ex- 
hausted, and  while  the  rest  of  the  boys  took  care  of 
the  farmers,  hastened  to  turn  over  the  rope  to  the 
rescuers. 

This  was  tied  under  the  arms  of  Bobbles,  who 
had  insisted  upon  the  privilege  of  making  the  de- 
scent. The  huge  Sawed-Off  appointed  himself 
anchor,  and  a  line  of  other  men  formed  behind  him 
to  steady  the  rope.  Bobbles  was  let  down  as  rapidly 
as  possible,  and  soon  appeared,  like  a  rescuer  from 
the  skies,  at  the  side  of  the  twins. 

Each  wanted  him  to  take  the  other  up  first,  and 
they  came  near  letting  go  and  resuming  the  bat- 
tle; but  Bobbles  snatched  Reddy  out  of  the  fray. 
The  first  ascent  was  made  without  difficulty,  and 
Bobbles  was  lowered  away  again.  He  got  a  good 
grip  upon  the  absolutely  exhausted  Heady,  and 
signaled  for  the  men  above  to  heave  away.  They 
were  brought  up  with  a  jerk  and  a  long  pull,  and  a 
strong  pull,  and  a  pull  all  together;  then  the  rope 
began  to  creak  ominously,  and  in  one  place  a  sharp 
rock  caught  it  and  began  to  gnaw  it. 

Seeing  the  sure  failure  of  the  cable,  Tug  dropped 
down  to  the  first  ledge  and  tried  to  ease  it  where 
it  was  fraying.  Even  the  rotten  old  rope  seemed 
to  grit  its  own  strands  together,  and  it  managed  to 
eke  its  strength  out  until  it  had  its  double  burden 
over  the  ledge.  Then  it  parted  with  a  thump,  and 
all  its  work  would  have  been  in  vain,  and  the  two 
would  have  gone  over  backward,  had  not  Tug 
steadied  them  and  saved  their  balance. 

The  terror  of  the  ordeal  sent  the  three  boys  home 
very  faint  and  badly  bruised.  Neither  Ready  nor 
Heady  had  won  the  battle — I  mean,  both  had  won 
it — so  honors  were  even,  and  peace  was  declared. 

And  thus  ended  one  of  the  greatest  battles  of 
modern  times! 
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Caleh  thtPntttfp*  »/  football  SL  mekalat 

In  former  times  (1498)  the  Florentines  would 
have  thought  the  dresses  which  were  worn  this 
year  (at  a  centenary  revival)  much  too  poor  and 
plain,  for  the  rules  insisted  on  suits  of  velvet,  satin, 
or  cloth  of  gold,  and  what  was  equal  to  several  hun- 
dreds of  dollars  was  spent  on  a  single  game.  The 
costumes  consisted  of  a  jacket,  tight-fitting  trousers, 
and  stockings  made  in  one  piece,  thin  shoes,  and 
caps,  and  were  frequently  trimmed  wherever  possi- 
ble with  gold  and  silver  lace,  buckles,  embroidery, 
feathers,  and  all  sorts  of  rich  and  costly  ornaments. 
As  the  rules  say : 

The  dresses  of  the  players  must  be  as  light  and  conven- 
ient as  possible,  because  the  less  impediment  they  offer,  the 
more  easily  can  the  men  move,  and  the  more  agile  will  be 
their  limbs.  But  especially  should  each  one  endeavor  to 
have  his  clothes  beautiful  and  gay,  and  to  see  that  they  are 
well-fitting  and  becoming  to  him.  remembering  that  there 
will  be  present  to  see  him  the  most  charming  ladies  and  the 
most  noble  gentlemen  of  the  city,  and  whoever,  therefore, 
appears  badly  dressed  makes  of  himself  an  ugly  sight. 

There  were  two  kinds  of  calcio.  One  was  the  or- 
dinary game,  which  was  played  at  any  time  from 
January  to  the  end  of  carnival,  when  there  was  not 
the  same  necessity  for  rich  dress,  and  the  players 
were  expected  only  to  wear  different  colors,  dis- 
tinguishing one  side  from  the  other.  This  was  a 
somewhat  impromptu  game,  and  might  be,  played 
•whenever  there  were  gathered  enough  nobles  and 
gentlemen  in  an  appropriate  place.  Then  two  cap- 
tains were  selected,  and  those  who  wished  to  play 
having  arranged  themselves  in  a  circle  in  the  centre 
of  the  field,  each  captain  chose  the  men  he  wanted, 
and  the  game  went  on  to  its  finish. 

But  when  the  calcio  was  played  in  costume,  the 
would-be  players  assembled  first  at  the  house  of  one 
of  the  principal  nobles  of  the  city  a.nd  the  best  men 
were  carefully  selected.  The  day  would  be  fixed, 
and  a  notice  published  of  it.  Then  they  named  two 
of  the  best-known  and  important  young  men  as 
"alfieri,"  or  standard-bearers,  and  on  the  appointed 
day  each  of  these  would  invite  all  the  men  on  his 
side  to  a  feast.  After  this  they  started  for  the  field, 
the  standard-bearers  and  trumpeters  first,  and  when 
all  the  players  were  assembled,  they  cast  lots  for 
places,  and  entered  the  field  in  order. 

As  to  the  game  itself,  it  was  really  rather  compli- 
cated, and  to  go  into  all  its  details  might  prove  tire- 
some, but  these  were  its  main  points : 

"None  but  gentlemen,  honored  soldiers,  or 
nobles  might  take  part  in  the  calcio;  no  artisans, 
servants,  infamous  or  common  persons  were  per- 
mitted" ;  and  the  ages  of  those  who  played  were 
supposed  to  range  between  eighteen  and  forty-five 
years.  The  general  number  of  persons  on  a  side 
was  twenty-seven,  making  fifty-four  in  all,  though 
this  number  might  be  more  or  less.  The  calcio  was 
to  be  played  in  a  large  square,  or  piazza,  where 
there  should  be  room  for  ladies  to  see  comfortably, 
and  place  for  the  general  public.  Around  the 
square  was  erected  a  harrier  or  railing  about  one 
hundred  and  ten  yards  in  length,  fifty-four  yards  in 
width,  and  in  height  one  yard.  When,  at  the  sound 
of  the  trumpets,  the  game  was  ordered  to  begin,  all 
servants  and  persons  who  had  no  right  there  were 


sent  off  the  field,  and  could  not  come  nearer  than 
behind  this  railing. 

At  each  end  of  the  field  was  a  goal  over  which  the 
ball  was  to  be  kicked,  and  there  was  also  erected  a 
tent  or  pavilion  for  each  side.  These  were  decorated 
with  the  respective  colors  of  the  two  sides,  and  here 
were  stationed  the  musicians,  halberdiers,  captains, 
and  so  on.  The  judges,  of  whom  there  were  six, 
three  for  each  side — men  who  had  been  famous 
players — sat  in  a  high  place,  where  they  could  over- 
look all  the  field.  Their  decision  was  absolute,  and 
a  difference  of  views  was  settled  by  a  majority  of 
votes.  The  judges  also  took  charge  of  the  banners, 
and  consigned  them  to  the  soldiers  of  the  Grand 
Duke,  when  they  were  stationed  each  in  front  of  its 
proper  pavilion. 

The  twenty-seven  players  were  to  be  divided  as 
follows : 

Fifteen  "innanzi,"  or  runners,  who  are  placed  in 
the  front,  and  divided  into  three  equal  groups. 

Five  "sconciatori,"  who  try  to  impede  the  oppo- 
site "innanzi"  as  they  run  with  the  ball.  They  may 
be  called  the  fronts. 

Four  "datori  innanzi,"  or  half-backs. 

Three  "datori  addietro,"  or  backs. 

This  arrangement  of  the  three  rows  of  the  calcio 
was  supposed  to  resemble  the  order  of  battle  in  the 
Roman  army,  the  last  row  being  most  widely  ex- 
tended of  all.  The  "innanzi"  took  the  place  of 
spearmen,  and  the  "sconciatori"  represented  the 
elephants  in  ancient  warfare,  or,  later,  the  artillery. 

When  the  players  had  taken  their  places,  the 
"pallaio"  (so  called  because  he  carried  the  "palla," 
or  ball),  dressed  in  a  costume  made  in  the  colors  of 
the  two  sides,  threw  the  ball  against  the  marble 
tablet  in  the  wall.  In  very  ancient  times  the  ball 
was  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  field,  as  now  in 
football. 

As  the  ball  bounced  back  among  the  players,  the 
"innanzi"  ran  to  kick  it  and  push  it  toward  the  goal. 

The  game  was  won  by  the  side  who  made  the 
greatest  number  of  goals,  called  "caccia."  It  was 
considered  equal  to  a  caccia  for  one  side  when  the 
other  made  two  faults,  or  "falli."  A  "fallo"  was  made 
when  the  ball,  being  thrown  or  hit  with  the  open 
hand,  bounced  higher  than  the  ordinary  height  of  a 
man.  It  also  constituted  a  "fallo"  when  the  ball  fell 
outside  the  goal,  beyond  the  ditch  on  one  side. 

Whenever  a  goal  or  a  fault  was  made,  the  players 
changed  sides,  and  the  victorious  ones  carried  their 
banners  high  and  marched  around  to  the  pavilion 
at  the  opposite  end.  The  conquered  party,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  obliged  to  lower  its  banner.  Some- 
times this  regulation  caused  trouble,  as  the  young 
Florentines  did  not  like  to  own  themselves  beaten, 
and  would  occasionally  refuse  to  lower  their  flag. 
Then  their  opponents  would  rush  to  compel  them 
to  it,  and  frequently  in  such  a  scrimmage  the  ban- 
ners would  be  torn  and  the  players  injured.  This, 
however,  was  considered  extremely  undignified  and 
entirely  contrary  to  all  rules. 

The  regulations  as  to  politeness  and  dignity  were 
strict,  and  the  old  book  of  rules  drawn  up  in  the  six- 
teenth century  has  a  long  chapter  on  the  general 
conduct  of  players,  and  speaks  with  praise  of  young 
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men  who  will  not  allow  "anger,  envy,  or  any  other 
passion"  to  make  them  rough  or  inclined  to  retal- 
iate fiercely  if  they  are  injured  by  mistake ;  and  the 
subject  is  thus  concluded : 

This  principally  is  demanded  in  the  calcio;  for  without 
such  harmony  it  would  not  be  an  amiable  rivalry  of  gentle- 
men, hut  an  angry  fight  of  mad  beasts;  and  whoever  makes 
it  otherwise  than  this  should  remain  dishonored  by  all  noble 
persons  of  the  city. 

The  game  ended  when  the  clocks  sounded  twen- 
ty-four, which  in  old  Italian  reckoning  was  about 
sunset,  and  the  signal  to  stop  was  given  by  the  ex- 
plosion of  two  "masti,"  or  mortars.  The  banners 
were  then  given  to  the  "alfiere"  of  the  victorious 
side,  unless  there  happened  to  be  a  tie,  when  each 
"alfiere"  received  again  his  banner. 

Hli  firtt  Aequalntaoet  wlta  a  Branche  Htm  fork  Sun 

"Hunted  with  Roosevelt?"  said  Trooper  Herrig 
the  other  day  in  answer  to  a  question.  "Indeed  I 
have,  on  his  Dakota  ranch  at  Elkhorn,  and  along 
the  hills  of  San  Juan.  It  was  more  fun  out  in  the 
Bad  Lands  than  it  was  in  Cuba.  The  colonel,  as 
wc  call  him  now,  had  two  ranches  when  I  first  knew 
him  in  the  Bad  Lands — the  Elkhorn  and  the  Chim- 
ney Butte  he  named  'em.  They  lay  on  a  govern- 
ment range  along  the  Little  Missouri  River,  just 
south  of  Medora.  There  was  plenty  of  big  game 
when  he  first  went  out  to  that  country,  in  1883,  and 
everybody  sized  him  up  for  a  grassy  tenderfoot. 
Twas  in  Medora  (named  after  the  Marquis  de 
More's  wife,  a  New  York  woman),  in  front  of  Joe 
Ferris'  store,  that  a  lot  of  us  planned  a  surprise  for 
Mr.  Roosevelt.  He  looked  like  a  kid — I  believe  he 
was  only  a  little  past  twenty — and  what  with  his 
eyeglasses  and  his  knee  breeches  and  his  little 
brown  mustache  he  did  look  too  nice  for  anything. 

"While  he  was  in  Joe  Ferris',  buying  postage 
stamps,  Will  Dow,  who  afterward  worked  along 
with  me  on  the  ranch,  and  a  cowboy  named  Merri- 
field  and  myself  unsaddled  Roosevelt's  pony,  led 
him  off  and  put  the  saddle  and  bridle  on  a  bronco 
that  was  a  dead  ringer  for  his  mount.  Wc  knew 
all  about  that  bronco,  for  he'd  already  thrown  Hell- 
roaring  Bill  Jones  once  that  morning.  So  we 
kinder  sidled  off  to  see  the  fun.  By  and  by  Roose- 
velt came  out  of  the  shop  and  started  to  mount.  He 
was  nearsighted,  but  he  couldn't  have  told  those 
cayuscs  apart,  anyway. 

The  bronco  let  him  get  into  the  saddle,  and  then 
the  beast  bunched  his  feet  and  humped  his  back  and 
Roosevelt  went  off,  as  easy  as  you  please.  Nobody 
said  anything,  except  Joe  Ferris,  who  came  out  of 
the  door  and  asked  if  he  was  hurt. 

"  'Not  a  bit  of  it,'  said  Roosevelt,  and  up  he  went 
again.  But  the  White-faced  Kid — that's  what  we 
called  the  bronco — didn't  wait  for  him  to  get  his 
right  foot  in  the  leathers  this  time  before  he  pitched 
the  young  fellow  right  over  his  head.  It  was  the  all- 
firedest  jolt  I  ever  saw.  Roosevelt  turned  a  somer- 
sault and  then  sat  down  so  hard  his  glasses  broke. 
Will  Dow  and  I  went  up  to  help  him  up ;  Merrifield 
was  laughing  so  he  couldn't  move.  Roosevelt 
didn't  notice  any  of  us.  He  just  looked  surprised  as 
he  scrambled  up — the  dust  was  four  inches  thick  in 
the  road.  'It's  too  bad  I  broke  my  glasses,'  said 
he,  and  he  limped  into  the  store. 


r  AND  ADVENTURE 

"We  thought  he'd  had  enough  of  it,  and  were 
wondering  how  we  could  change  nags  again,  when 
the  tenderfoot  came  out  with  a  new  pair  of  glasses 
he'd  fished  out  of  his  handbag,  and  blast  my  eyes  if 
he  didn't  jump  on  the  Kid's  back  again,  and  so 
quick  this  time  the  bronco  didn't  feel  him  till  he'd 
got  both  feet  in  the  stirrups  and  a  good  grip  with 
his  knees.  Then  maybe  the  Kid  didn't  start  down 
the  road,  lickety  split.  In  a  minute  he  was  out  of 
sight  in  a  cyclone  of  dust. 

"There  were  only  about  eleven  inhabitants  in  the 
town  then,  and  it  wasn't  long  until  the  news  got  out  _ 
that  the  White-faced  Kid  was  murdering  a  tender- 
foot. We  held  a  mass  meeting  in  front  of  Ferris' 
store,  and  when  the  overland  train  from  the  East 
pulled  in  and  another  tenderfoot  got  off  and  asked 
for  his  friend,  Mr.  Roosevelt,  and  said  his  name  was 
Dr.  Lambert,  and  he  came  from  New  York,  we  said 
as  how  his  friend  Mr.  Roosevelt  was  just  about 
needing  a  doctor,  and  bad,  too.  But  before  we 
could  explain,  lickety  split  through  the  dust  came 
the  White-faced  Kid,  and  there  on  his  back,  with  all 
bis  teeth  showing,  was  the  doctor's  friend,  Roose- 
velt. When  he  clapped  his  peepers  on  Dr.  Lambert 
he  let  out  a  whoop  that  couldn't  have  been  beat  by 
any  cowboy  on  the  Little  Missouri.  We  took  a 
shine  to  him  from  that  very  day.  Any  fellow  who 
could  ride  White-faced  Kid  at  one  trial  and  holler 
like  that  was  the  man  for  our  money ;  except  that  we 
didn't  have  any  money — until  we'd  hired  out  to 
Roosevelt." 

A  WoiMttrfvl  Jump  Soltm  Sptelal 

Followers  of  athletic  sports  have  been  startled  by 
the  wonderful  broad  jumping  performances  in  Ire- 
land and  England  of  W.  J.  M.  Ncwburn.  This 
athlete  now  holds  the  best  on  record  of  the  world, 
twenty-four  feet  six  and  three-quarters  inches, 
which  he  made  at  Mullingar,  Ireland,  recently.  This 
is  so  far  in  advance  of  anything  which  the  most 
celebrated  running  broad  jumpers,  of  the  world  have 
ever  done  that  it  could  scarcely  be  believed.  Had 
it  not  been  for  the  fact  that  this  great  athlete  cleared 
over  twenty-four  feet  in  public  six  times  last  sum- 
mer on  different  grounds  and  under  different  con- 
ditions it  is  doubtful  if  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic 
athletes  would  admit  the  genuineness  of  his  best 
performance.  There  are  only  about  eight  jumpers 
who  have  ever  cleared  twenty-three  feet  or  over  in 
this  country,  Great  Britain  and  Australia.  When  it 
is  considered  that  Newburn  leads  the  whole  field 
by  nearly  a  foot,  his  ability  can  all  the  more  be  ap- 
preciated. Newburn  stands  6  feet  6  inches  in 
height,  and  weighs  208  pounds.  His  chest  meas- 
ures 42  inches,  thigh  25$  inches,  and  calf  16  inches. 
Newburn  starts  with  his  run  about  150  feet  back 
from  the  take-off,  and  approaches  rather  slowly  a 
certain  mark,  about  ninety  feet  away  from  the  take- 
off. On  arriving  at  this  mark  he  has  given  enough 
momentum  to  his  body  to  have  quickened  his 
speed,  which  he  does  after  getting  the  foot  with 
which  he  jumps  at  this  mark.  His  strides  after 
leaving  this  mark  increases  in  length  as  his  speed 
increases,  and  the  last  three  or  four  measure  over 
ten  feet  in  length,  for  by  this  time  he  is  going  at  his 
utmost  speed.  The  stride  just  in  front  of  the  take- 
off is  not  over  seven  feet  long,  for  he  must  gather 
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himself  then  for  the  jump,  and  if  he  put  his  jumping 
foot  too  far  in  front  of  him  he  would  more  or  less 
retard  his  momentum.  When  Newburn  leaves  the 
ground  he  gets  a  great  "rise"  and  literally  sails 
through  the  air.  Just  before  landing  it  would  seem 
-  that  his  feet  were  going  to  touch,  when  he  tucks 
them  under  him,  and  their  being  handled  so  gives 
the  uninitiated  an  impression  that  he  is  talcing  a 
second  spring.  Then  when  his  head  and  shoulders 
arc  so  close  to  the  ground  that  he  can  postpone  the 
inevitable  no  longer  he  shoves  his  feet  in  front  of 
him,  and  the  momentum  of  his  whole  body  carries 
him  forward  and  prevents  falling  back.  Like  nearly 
all  of  the  best  running  broad  jumpers,  Newburn  is 
a  fast  sprinter,  and  has  been  credited  with  running 
106  yards  in  ten  seconds.  His  stride  when  running 
his  fastest  in  this  race  is  from  10  feet  3  inches  to  10 
feet  5  inches,  and  he  is  the  longest  striding  athlete 
ever  heard  of  since  athletic  sport  has  been  chron- 
icled. He  is  a  professor  in  Claremont  College, 
Dublin,  and  practices  his  athletics  solely  for  health. 
He  lays  particular  stress  on  the  fact  that  he  neither 
smokes  nor  drinks.  He  writes  that  he  intends  to 
come  to  America  during  the  summer  holidays  next 
year. 

Tnppim?  Wtlm  In  tkt  tlou*  LaiHtt  CMeaaa  tocerd 

John  Albers,  who  has  just  returned  from  the  cat- 
tle ranges  of  the  ceded  Sioux  lands,  gives  some  in- 
teresting information  concerning  the  operations  of 
these  skillful  wolf  hunters.  This  vast  cattle  range 
is  divided  into  three  wolf  and  coyote  bounty  dis- 
tricts. Thus  between  the  Cheyenne  River  and  a 
line  drawn  north  and  south  through  the  centre  of 
Jackson  County  a  bounty  of  $10  for  each  gray  wolf 
is  paid.  From  the  centre  of  Jackson  to  the  centre 
of  Pratt  County  comprises  the  next  district,  where 
all  gray  wolves  killed  are  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  $8 
each.  In  these  two  districts  the  bounty  for  coyotes 
is  $1  each.  The  third  and  last  district  comprises 
the  territory  east  of  the  centre  of  Pratt  County  and 
extending  to  the  mouth  of  Bull  creek  on  White 
River.  For  gray  wolves  killed  in  this  region  the 
bounty  is  fixed  at  $7,  and  50  cents  each  is  paid  for 
coyotes.  In  addition  to  these  bounties  the  cattle- 
men board  Jesse  and  Lon  Brown,  and  furnish  them 
with  the  horses  needed  by  them  in  their  campaign 
against  the  wolves. 

These  men,  who  are  brothers,  own  sixty  or 
seventy  steel  traps,  with  which  they  catch  the 
wolves  and  coyotes.  In  a  little  over  two  weeks  they 
caught  105  coyotes  and  twenty  gray  wolves.  They 
place  the  traps  in  places  where  wolves  and  coyotes 
are  accustomed  to  rendezvous  and  take  such  pre- 
cautions as  arc  necessary  to  prevent  stock  from 
springing  the  traps.  They  employ  a  peculiar  scent 
to  draw  wolves  and  coyotes  to  their  traps,  for  these 
four-footed  pests  of  the  range  are  decidedly  cun- 
ning, and  great  care  has  to  be  taken  not  to  arouse 
their  suspicions.  The  traps,  after  being  set,  are 
placed  in  a  hollowed-out  place  in  the  ground,  cov- 
ered with  paper,  and  then  hidden  from  view  by 
sprinkling  light  dirt  or  dust  upon  them.  A  piece  of 
fresh  meat,  usually  mutton,  is  then  laid  close  to  the 
trap,  after  a  quantity  of  the  scent  has  been  placed 
upon  it.  This  scent  has  a  peculiar  penetrating 
odor,  and  if  the  wind  is  favorable  it  will  attract 


wolves  and  coyotes  a  mile  away.  The  animals  while 
smelling  suspiciously  around  the  scented  piece  of 
meat  step  into  a  trap  and  are  caught. 

Prairie-dog  "towns"  are  favorite  lurking  places 
of  the  fierce  gray  wolves,  for  when  food  is  scarce 
they  catch  and  eat  the  prairie  dogs.  The  trappers 
meet  with  success  when  they  set  their  traps  in 
prairie-dog  towns,  and  many  wolves  have  been 
caught  there.  A  few  years  ago  it  was  believed  that 
wolves  could  be  killed  by  poisoned  meat,  but  it  was 
not  long  before  they  became  too  wary  to  be  killed 
in  this  manner.  Cold  meat  no  longer  has  any  at- 
tractions for  them.  Young  colts  appear  to  be  a  fa- 
vorite article  of  diet.  When  wolves  discover  a 
band  of  horses  feeding  among  the  trees  and  under- 
brush along  a  river  or  creek  they  stalk  them  as 
skillfully  as  a  hunter  would  a  deer,  keeping  well  to 
the  leeward,  so  that  no  telltale  scent  shall  be  carried 
by  the  wind.  Suddenly  a  wolf  will  spring  from  be- 
hind a  clump  of  bushes  and  with  one  quick  snap 
will  hamstring  an  unsuspecting  colt.  Then  the 
whole  pack  will  rush  in  among  the  horses,  which 
galop  wildly  away  to  the  open  country,  leaving  the 
helpless  colt  to  be  torn  to  pieces  and  devoured  by 
the  hungry  brutes. 

Many  cattle  also  are  killed  by  them,  and  the 
meat  eaten  only  while  it  is  yet  warm.  C.  K.  How- 
ard, president  of  the  Western  South  Dakota  Stock- 
men's Association,  who  has  had  considerable  expe- 
rience with  wolves,  estimates  that  a  pack  of  five  or 
six  gray  wolves  will  kill  and  eat  a  steer  every  other 
day  on  an  average,  and  he  believes  that  the  loss  to 
the  cattlemen  from  this  source  is  considerably 
greater  than  from  the  winter  storms  and  exposure. 

Gray  wolves  are  not  remarkably  fleet  of  foot,  and 
occasionally  mounted  cowboys  run  them  down  and 
"rope"  them.  Various  measures  have  been  resorted 
to  for  the  purpose  of  ridding  the  cattle  range  of  the 
pests.  Some  cattlemen  in  past  years  have  imported 
trained  hounds  to  hunt  them  down,  but  none  of  the 
plans  adopted  has  met  with  the  success  of  that  em- 
ployed by  Jesse  and  Lon  Brown. 


tarlg  Uo*  of  8*ain  Horn  York  lowing  Pvtt 

To  "necessity's  sharp  pinch,"  not  to  a  desire  for 
amusement,  we  owe  the  invention  of  skates  and 
their  early  use.  Holland  is  conceded  to  be  the  home 
and  birthplace  of  skating,  and  it  was  undoubtedly 
first  practiced  there,  and  in  the  far  North.  In  a 
country  of  lakes  and  canals  the  necessity  of  walk- 
ing and  running  on  the  ice  must  have  been  felt 
from  the  earliest  days,  and,  indeed,  they  show  in 
Holland  bone  skates  which  were  found  in  one  of 
the  mounds  on  which  a  Friesland  village  was  built. 
The  skates  were  fastened  to  the  feet  by  straps 
passed  through  holes  made  in  the  bones.  A  Dan- 
ish historian  mentions  the  sport  in  1134.  The  bone 
skates  were  also  the  kind  first  used  in  England. 
Fitzstephen,  in  his  account  of  the  amusements  of 
the  young  people  on  the  ice  in  London  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  twelfth  century,  notes  that  it  was 
usual  for  them  to  fasten  the  leg  bones  of  animals 
under  the  soles  of  their  feet,  by  tying  them  around 
their  ankles,  and  then  taking  a  pole,  shod  with  iron, 
into  their  hands,  they  pushed  themselves  forward  by 
striking  against  the  ice,  and  moved  with  great 
rapidity. 
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PnNum$  Atlanta  ComUMIm 

Dey  took  en  treed  de  'possum 
Des  'bout  de  break  er  day; 
Dc  tree  (all  on  de  hunter. 
En  de  'possum  got  away! 

De  rabbit  went  ter  meetin'— 
Dey  b'iled  him,  en  dey  fried; 

De  blacksnakc  bit  dc  preacher. 
En  den  de  blacksnakc  died! 

Dey  sent  de  missionary 

Ter  whar  de  heathen  stay : 
Dey  chopped  him  into  mincemeat. 

En  cat  him  up  dat  day! 

It's  trouble,  trouble,  trouble — 

I  dunno  whut  ter  say; 
Fer  when  you  runs  de  rabbit 

He  goes  de  yuther  way! 

Tki  Han  Who  Omla  Smlltl  8.  £.  Klur  Cowt' 

1  never  saw  a  man  as  free  from  what  is  known  as  care 
As  Ira  Hamlin  used  to  be — it  seemed  to  me,  I  swear. 
Sometimes,  as  if  the  feller  must  jist  laugh  the  whole  day 
through. 

And  keep  his  smilin'  up  at  night,  while  he  was  sleepin.' 
too; 

Never  used  to  meet  him  but  he'd  have  a  word  to  say. 
To  kind  of  cheer  a  feller  up  and  drive  the  blues  away. 

I  mind  the  time  his  horse  was  killed — the  best  one  that  he 
had- 

He  never  gave  a  sign  to  show  that  he  was  fcelin'  bad; 
Jist  kept  a  smilin'  countenance  and  worked  away  the  same 
As  if  he'd  lost  a  nickel  in  a  friendly  little  game: 
Nothin'  seemed  to  break  him  down;  always  crackin' 
jokes — 

Makin'  light  of  things  that  would  have  worried  other  folks. 

One  fall  his  boy  was  taken  sick— none  of  the  doctors  knew 
Jist  what  the  trouble  was,  and  so  he  lay  all  winter  through 
A-hoverin'  'twixt  life  and  death — still  Ira  smiled  away — 
Always  had  fois  joke,  or  else  a  hopeful  word  to  say; 
But  when  the  trees  began  to  bud  and  the  birds  began  to 
mate, 

They  laid  his  little  boy  away,  up  by  the  graveyard  gate. 

We  watched  'im  as  he  stood  beside  the  little  grave  up 
there; 

But  no  one  saw  'im  shed  a  tear — he  didn't  seem  to  care: 
And  when  the  last  words  had  been  said,  he  simply  turnc  I 

away. 

And  went  about  his  work  again,  with  not  a  word  to  say— 
A-smilin'  as  he  always  had,  and.  in  a  day  or  so, 
A-jokin'  as  if  sorrow  was  a  thing  he  didn't  know. 


Don't  sorrow  never  git  into  your  breast  and  rankle  there? 
Or,  has  the  good  Lord  made  you  so  you  never  have  a  care? 
But  Ira'd  put  his  face  into  his  hands  and  bent  his  head— 
And  I'd  a-given  all  the  world  to  take  back  what  I  said. 

I  never  heard  such  sobs  before!   We  set  there  half  a  day, 
And  never  said  a  single  word,  for  he  jist  wept  away; 
Seemed  as  if  the  sorrow  he'd  escaped  in  former  years 
Had  all  come  on  'im  in  a  flood,  and  same  way  with  his 
tears; 

But  when  at  last  he'd  wiped  his  eyes,  he  turned  around 
to  me, 

And  then,  between  his  sobs,  in  sort  of  chokin'  wor.ls. 
says  he: 

"I've  tried  to  keep  a  cheerful  face,  because  I  didn't  care 
To  burden  other  folks  with  woes  that  Cod  gave  me  to 
bear; 

They've  troubles  of  their  own;  I  thought  that  smilin'  was 
the  best, 

Yet,  often  when  I've  laughed  'twas  jist  to  ease  my  achin' 
breast; 

But  now  it  seems  you  want  a  man  to  mope  and  moan  and 
groan. 

Instead  of  keepin'  back  his  tears  till  he  can  be  alone." 
•  ••••••*• 

I'd  nothin'  more  to  say,  and  so  that  night  when  all  was 
still 

I  hunted  out  the  little  grave  up  yonder  on  the  hill. 
And  there  I  stopped  beside  the  gate  and  leaned  against  the 
bars. 

And  saw  him  kneclin'  by  the  mound  and  lookin"  toward 
the  stars. 

fV  UT  Foliar  f.  L.  «(■»(••  Atlanta  CenMtltirtlon 

Po'  It'l'  feller,  los'  in  de  snow, 
En  nowhar's  ter  go— en  nowhar's  ter  go! 
En  yit.  he  de  one  what  de  Master  call 
When  de  day  wuz  gone  en  de  shadders  fall— 
Callin'  sof  ter  de  lambs  dat  roam: 
"Come  home,  liT  chillun — come  home!" 

Po'  liT  feller,  los'  in  de  snow, 

En  nowhar's  ter  go— en  nowhar's  ter  go! 

But  a  light  is  shinin'  fer  de  feet  dat  roam, 

En  some  one's  a-callin':  ''Come  home — come  home!'' 

En  some  er  desc  times — when  dc  Lawd  think  bes', 

Dey'll  all  come  home  ter  His  lovin'  bres'! 

Th,  latat  From  China  Cltntland  Plain  tUal.r 

Ching-a-ling  a-ching-ching. 

Mighty  lotta  fun; 
Catchec  littee  Kwang-Su— 

Gottce  on  the  lun! 


Well.  I  ji«t  couldn't  stand  it!    He  was  plowin'  on  the  hill: 
At  first  I  says:  "No;  what's  the  use?"  and  then  says  I:  "I 
will!" 

So  I  went  up,  and  we  set  down,  upon  the  old  wood  <Ud. 
And  he  began  to  crack  his  jokes,  and  then  I  up  and  said 
I  couldn't,  fer  the  life  of  me.  sec  how  'twas  any  one 
Could  throw  his  burdens  off  and  go  ahead,  as  he  had  done. 


"I  don't  believe,"  say*  I.  -that  you  arc  built  like  ofr.-r 
folks; 

I've  never  seen  you  feelin'  blue — you're  always  crackin' 
jokes. 


*Thc  Helman-Taylor  Company. 


Longcc  coma  mamma. 

Savee  tnuchce  how. 
Quickee  catchee  pigtail. 

Makec  mighty  low. 

Ola  mannce  Li  Hung 
Wcarec  yelly  coat. 

Plenty  longee  (leather 
Lookcc  like  a  goat. 


Ching-.t-ling-a-ching-ching. 

ficttcc  lotta  fun; 
Maybe  littee  Kwang-Su 

Makec  mamma  lun! 
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" Ah-Oo»l"    Chart**  FtHfn  Adams 

Vot  vas  id  mine  baby  vas  trying  to  say, 
Vcn  I  goes  to  hees  crib  at  dcr  preak  of  der  day? 
Und  oudt  vrom  der  planket  peeps  ten  leedle  toes, 
So  pink  und  so  shveet  as  der  fresh  plooming  rose, 
Und  twisting  und  curling  dhemselves  all  aboudt, 
Shust  like  dhcy  vas  saying:  "Vc  vant  to  get  oudt!" 
Vhile  dot  baby  looks  oup.  mit  dhose  bright  eyes  so  plue, 
Und  don'd  could  say  nodings;  shust  only: 
"Ah-Gool" 

Vot  vas  id  mine  baby  was  dinking  aboudt, 
Vhcn  dot  thumb  goes  so  quick  in  his  shveet  leedle  mout', 
Und  he  looks  right  avay  like  he  no  undherstandt 
Dcr  reason  he  don'd  could  quite  shwallow  hees  handt; 
Und  he  digs  mit  dhose  fingers  righdt  indo  hees  eyes, 
Vhich  fills  hees  oldt  fader  mit  fear  und  surbrise; 
Und  vhen  mit  dhose  shimnastic  dricks  he  vas  droo, 
He  lay  back  and  crow,  and  say  nix  budt: 
"Ah-Goo!" 

Vot  makes  dot  shmall  baby  shmile,  vhen  he's  ashleep; 
Docs  he  dink  he  vas  blaying  mit  some  von,  "bo-peep?" 
Der  nurse  say  dhose  shmiles  vas  dcr  sign  he  haf  colic — 
More  like  dot  he  dhreams  he  vas  liafmg  some  frolic; 
I  feeds  dot  oldt  nurse  mit  crcen  abblcs,  some  day, 
Und  dhen  eef  she  shmiles,  I  pelief  vot  she  say; 
Vhcn  dot  baby  got  cramps  he  find  someding  to  do 
Oxcept  shmile,  and  blay,  und  keep  oup  hees 
"Ah-Goo!" 

I  ask  me,  somedimes,  vhen  I  looks  in  dot  crib: 
"Vill  dcr  shirdt-frond,  von  day,  dake  dcr  blace  off  dot  bib? 
Vill  dot  plue-eyed  baby,  dot's  pooling  mine  hair, 
Know  all  vot  I  knows  aboudt  drouble  und  care?" 
Dhen  I  dink  off  der  vorldt,  mit  its  pride  und  its  sins, 
Und  I  wish  dot  mineself  und  dot  baby  vas  tvins, 
Und  all  der  day  long  I  haf  nodings  to  do 
Budt  shust  laugh  und  crow,  und  keep  saying: 
"Ah-Goo!" 

At  Flftttn  Htm  Orltaii*  fleauun* 

Sweet  as  a  half-blown,  honeyed  rose,  she  stands 
On  life's  fair  morning,  when  the  crystal  dew 
Is  on  the  grass,  and  all  the  sky  is  blue 

As  those  that  bend  above  Elysian  lands. 

The  sands  of  Time,  for  her,  are  golden  sands. 
To  her  rapt  vision,  all  the  earth  is  new; 
There  is  naught  false,  because  her  heart  is  true; 

An  untried  power  lies  in  her  slender  hands. 
Behind  her,  childhood's  careless,  sunny  days, 

Before  her,  like  an  open,  unread  book, 

An  unlived  story,  all  the  future  lies. 
She  walks  no  more  within  the  childish  ways; 

A  deeper  meaning  shows  in  tone  and  look, 

A  woman's  soul  is  in  her  dreamy  eyes. 

An  Irrttml  Attarta  Constitution 

You  wouldn't  think  to  look  at  his  a-laying  thar  so  meek. 
With  his  chubby  hands  both  folded  underneath  his  chubby 
cheek ; 

You  wouldn't  think  to  sec  the  peace  his  slcepin'  features 

take- 
Jest  what  a  holy  terror  he  kin  be  when  he's  awake  1 

I  bet  if  you  could  get  a  peep  beneath  those  lashes  now. 
You'd  find  a  spark  of  mischief  lurkin'  in  his  eyes  some- 
how; 

An'  those  curved  lips  that's  molded  tike  a  cherub's,  soil 
and  sweet. 

They're  yearnin'  jest  to  give  a  whoop  would  lift  you  off 
your  feet! 


Look  at  his  ragged  little  coat  a-hanging  on  that  chair— 
Thar  ain't  a  thing  that  belongs  to  him  that  don't  show 
signs  of  wear. 

Jest  see  those  rusty  little  shoes,  with  both  the  toes  stumped 
out. 

They  give  a  sort  of  idea  of  the  way  he  gits  about! 

Somehow  it  don't  seem  natural  for  the  house  to  be  so 
still, 

It's  full  of  empty  spaces  that  it  takes  his  voice  to  fill; 
An'  I  kinder  miss  the  racket  an'  the  patter  of  his  feet. 
An'  the  litter  that  I  growl  about— things  look  a  heap  too 
neat. 

It's  curious  how  a  little  scamp  like  that  kin  take  a  part 
*In  all  your  thoughts  and  fancies,  till  he  fills  a  feller's  heart 
With  the  rattle  and  the  prattle  that  you  learn  to  love 
somehow, 

Till  you're  lonesome  when  you  miss  it— Sh!— Great  Scott, 
he's  waking  now. 

>"«    Jo*  LlMtlm  L.A.W.  Sullittn 

Want  to  see  me,  hey,  old  chap? 
Want  to  curl  up  in  my  lap, 

Do  yer,  Jim? 
See  him  sit  and  purr  and  blink, 
Don't  yer  bet  he  knows  I  think 
Lots  of  him? 

Little  kitten,  nothin'  more, 
When  we  found  him  at  the  door. 

In  the  cold. 
And  the  baby,  half  undressed. 
Picked  him  up  and  he  was  jest 

All  she'd  hold. 

Put  him  up  for  me  to  sec, 
And  she  says  so  cute,  says  she, 

"Baby's  cat." 
And  we  never  had  the  heart 
For  to  keep  them  two  apart 

After  that. 

Scem's  if  I  must  hear  the  beat 
Of  her  toddlin'  little  feet, 

'Round  about; 
Seem  to  see  her  tucked  in  bed, 
With  the  kitten's  furry  head 

Peek  in'  out. 

Seem's  if  I  could  hear  her  say. 
In  the  cunnin'  baby  way 

That  she  had, 
"Say  dood  night  to  Jimmic,  do, 
Cor  if  oo  fordetted  to 

He'd  feel  bad." 

Miss  her  dreadful,  don't  we,  boy? 
Day  don't  seem  to  bring  no  joy 

With  the  dawn; 
Look's  if  night  was  everywhere, 
But  there's  glory  over  there 

Where's  she  gone. 

Seems  as  if  my  heart  would  break, 
But  I  love  yer  for  her  sake, 

Don't  I.  Jim? 
See  him  sit  and  purr  and  blink, 
Don't  yer  bet  he  knows  I  think 

Lots  of  him? 
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SAYINGS  OF  THE  CHILDREN* 


 A*  little  boy  expressed  a  wish  that  he  were 

built  like  a  hencoop  out  of  laths,  so  the  breeze 
could  blow  right  through  him. 

 An  Irish  girl  at  play  on  Sunday  being  ac- 
costed by  the  priest:  "Good  morning,  daughter  of 
the  evil  one,"  meekly  replied,  "Good  morning, 
father." 

 "No,"  said  the  little  boy  who  didn't  want  to 

go  to  school,  "I  ain't  exactly  sick,  mamma,  but 
my  teeth  itch  dreadfully." 

 Little  Sadie  (who  had  been  told  she  must 

thank  God  for  everything,  whether  it  seemed  good 
or  not) — Thank  God  again,  mamma,  I've  broken 
your  rose  jar. 

 Belle  was  asked  where  her  little  brothers, 

aged  two  and  four,  were.  She  answered :  "They 
are  sitting  on  the  doorstep  talking  about  old 
times." 

 Willie  (as  sister  reaches  for  the  larger  ap- 
ple)—Now,  sis,  don't  be  greedy! 

 Mr.  Le  Sage  had  a  new  patent  damper  in  his 

stove-pipe,  and  was  explaining  to  a  friend  that  it 
saved  half  the  wood.  Little  Willy  (who  had  studied 
fractions) — Oh,  pa,  buy  another  one  and  save  all 
of  it! 

 Little  four-year-old  Ethel  lived  on  a  farm  in 

Illinois,  and  her  first  visit  to  Chicago  was  made  on 
a  very  rainy  day.  Her  father  took  her  for  a  ride  on 
the  elevated  road,  and  after  reaching  their  destina- 
tion and  descending  to  the  sidewalk  she  looked  up 
at  the  structure  and  asked :  "Papa,  does  zay  run 
zat  wailwoad  on  stilts  to  keep  ze  wheels  dwy?" 

 It  is  told  of  a  certain  bishop  that,  while  din- 
ing at  the  house  of  a  friend,  he  was  pleased  to  ob- 
serve that  he  was  the  object  of  marked  attention 
from  the  son  of  his  host,  whose  eyes  were  firmly 
riveted  upon  him.  After  dinner  the  bishop  ap- 
proached the  boy  and  asked :  "Well,  my  young 
friend,  you  seem  to  be  interested  in  me.  Do  you 
find  that  I  am  all  right?"  "Yes,  sir,"  said  the  boy, 
with  a  glance  at  the  bishop's  knee  breeches.  "You're 
all  right ;  only  (hesitatingly)  won't — won't  your 
mother  let  you  wear  trousers  yet?" 

 A  little  girl  was  just  recovering  from  an  at- 
tack of  scarlet  fever,  and  the  first  day  she  was  able 
to  sit  up  she  said:  "Mamma,  I  guess  I'll  ask  papa 
to  buy  me  a  baby  carriage  for  my  dolly."  Her 
brother,  a  precocious  youngster  of  five,  overheard 
the  remark,  and  exclaimed :  "Well,  you'd  better 
strike  him  for  it  right  away,  for  if  you  wait  till  you 
get  well  you'll  never  get  it." 

 Rosalie  kneeling  beside  her  little  bed,  say- 
ing her  prayers  at  evening,  always  murmured  af- 
ter a  devout  little  "amen"  some  soft  word,  whose 
meaning  her  aunt  could  not  catch.  One  evening 
she  questioned  the  child.  "Rosalie,  what  is  it  that 
you  say  every  night  after  you  have  finished  your 
prayer?"  "Aunty,"  said  Rosalie,  solemnly,  "I  just 
say:  'Dear  Lord,  this  is  Rosalie  Pittman  praying 
now.'  You  see  so  many  little  girls  pray  at  just  this 
same  time  and  I  thought  I'd  best  say  which  was 
me. 


 A  little  four-year-old  boy  had  as  his  particu- 
lar playmate  a  little  girl  of  about  the  same  age.  The 
little  ones  were  frequently  together,  and  one  morn- 
ing the  girl  came  to  the  fence  and  called  him.  "Al- 
ton," she  cried,  "come  over  an'  play."  Alton's 
mamma  heard  the  call  and  said  to  him,  "Tell  her 
you  can't  come  over  just  now  because  you  have  to 
take  a  bath."  So  Alton  went  to  the  end  of  the 
porch.  "Elizabeth,"  he  called,  "I  can't  come  over 
now."  Then  he  turned  back  to  his  mother  and 
added:  "I  don't  fink  the  rest  of  it  need  be  saided." 

 Little  Phillip — Mamma,   learned   how  to 

spell  "cat"  to-day.  Mamma— Can  you  spell  "cats" 
for  me,  Phil?  Phil— "C-a-t,  'postrophe  s,  cat's." 
Mamma — Why  do  you  use  the  apostrophe,  Phil? 
Phil — Oh,  I  don't  know ;  only  teacher  gets  mad  as 
fury  if  you  don't. f 

 They  had  told  Mildred  she  was  going  to  St. 

Peter's  Church.  After  the  usher  seated  them,  Mil- 
dred pulled  papa's  sleeve,  and,  in  a  loud  whisper, 
asked:  "Papa,  papa,  was  he  St.  Peter?"| 

 Grandpa  has  injured  his  hand  on  the  drive 

home.  Arriving  at  the  stable  Keith  asks  in  a  very 
solicitous  tone:  "Grandpa,  can  I  help  you  undress 
the  horses?"f 

 A  few  days  ago  the  principal  of  a  well-known 

school  in  this  city  visited  a  class  of  little  boys.  She 
gave  them  a  talk  on  Indians,  and  emphasized  the 
fact  that  these  were  the  first  people  here.  A  small 
boy  at  her  elbow  became  very  thoughtful,  and 
finally  said:  "The  Indians  wus  not  the  first  people 
here.  A  lady  and  gentleman  wus  here  before  them." 
After  awhile  the  teacher  asked  the  boy  what  he 
knew  about  this  first  couple,  and  he  informed  her 
that  they  had  lived  in  a  beautiful  place,  but  one  day 
they  ate  apples,  and  "Then  the  Lord  fired  them 
out."f 

 Little  Mary  and  her  mother  were  visiting  at 

grandma's,  and  one  day  there  was  perch  for  lunch. 
Mamma  was  very  busy,  and  anxious  to  finish  the  bit 
of  sewing  before  she  stopped,  so  that  when  she 
reached  the  table  grandma  had  taken  the  backbone 
out  of  Mary's  fish  for  her.  Mamma,  not  noticing 
this,  said:  "Mary,  shall  I  fix  your  fish  for  you?" 
"No,  thank  you;  gra'm'  took  de  fedder  out  of 
mine."f 

 One  day  Bess  was  walking  in  the  little  park 

near  her  home,  when  a  policeman  came  up  and 
asked  her  to  walk  with  him.  Bess  paid  no  atten- 
tion, so  the  big  man  with  the  brass  buttons  coaxed 
and  bribed,  but  in  vain.  "Well,"  he  said,  "if  you'll 
walk  with  me  I'll  tell  you  a  nice  story."  "Oh,"  ex- 
claimed Bess,  straightening  herself,  "we  don't  tell 
stories  at  our  house — we're  Christians." 

 Dear  old  Uncle  Martin  came  to  visit  at 

Fred's  home,  and  at  the  table  Fred's  papa  asked  the 
old  gentleman  to  say  the  blessing.  This  was  some- 
thing new  to  the  boy.  so  after  the  short  silence 
which  followed.  Fred  looked  up  and  said,  in  a  very 
serious  tone:  "Papa,  you'd  better  learn  Uncle  Mar- 
tin's piccc."t 


•Compiled  from  Contemporaries. 
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111*  Dofmatitm  »f  Seitnci  lo»4 on  Spectator 

When  engaged  in  disputation  with  some  very 
dogmatic  Puritan  divines,  Cromwell  exclaimed:  "I 
beseech  you  in  the  bowels  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
conceive  it  possible  you  may  be  mistaken."  How 
often  would  the  world,  as  a  whole,  and  its  indi- 
vidual units,  have  been  preserved  from  error  and 
calamity  had  the  spirit  of  those  words  animated 
men's  minds !  But,  leaving  the  social,  political  and 
religious  affairs  of  mankind  alone  for  the  time,  let 
us  glance  at  science,  the  very  department  in  which 
the  strictest  adhesion  to  ascertained  truth  is  impera- 
tive, and  ask  ourselves  whether  the  entire  body  of 
science  should  be  taught  as  truth,  and  whether  all 
of  the  so-called  sciences  arc  to  be  properly  classified 
as  science — that  is,  as  an  ordered  body  of  real 
knowledge  as  distinguished  from  a  collection  of 
isolated  facts. 

The  modesty  of  the  greatest  men  of  science  is 
well  known.  Sir  Isaac  Newton  once  did  some  char- 
latan the  honor  of  patiently  listening  to  his  demon- 
stration of  the  falsehood  of  the  law  of  attraction, 
saying  quietly,  "It  may  be  so."  But  it  cannot  be 
said  that  the  scientific  temper  of  the  present  day 
is  represented  by  Newton.  Few  of  us  can  forget 
the  attitude  of  Professor  Huxley  toward  those  who 
were  in  any  degree  disposed  to  criticise  adversely 
the  gigantic  structure  we  know  as  Darwinism.  A 
sort  of  scientific  Athanastan  creed  was  launched  at 
the  heads  of  all  doubters,  even  great  men  of  science 
like  Agassiz  being  treated  very  much  as  a  mediaeval 
pope  would  have  treated  some  priestly  heretic  in  a 
remote  village.  But  what  of  this  structure  to-day? 
What  of  its  probable  future?  We  honor  Darwin 
and  accept  the  vast  body  of  facts  concerning  varia- 
tion he  has  accumulated ;  but  the  structure  as  a 
whole — is  it  intact?  Dr.  Alfred  Russell  Wallace 
says  that  Darwinism  does  not  in  the  least  degree 
explain  the  growth  of  the  moral  and  intellectual  na- 
ture of  man,  which  is,  on  the  Darwinian  theory,  the 
crowning  of  the  edifice  of  physical  evolution.  Pro- 
fessor Weissmann  contends  with  great  learning  that 
acquired  habits  are  not  transmitted  in  generation— 
another  breach  in  the  structure.  Yet  it  was  pro- 
posed to  force  Darwinism,  as  a  whole,  down  our 
throats  as  science.  We  do  not  believe  that  it  can  be 
maintained  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  science  of 
biology.  That  we  know  something  about  certain 
manifestations  of  life  is  clear;  but  a  science  of  life? 
No,  we  have  no  such  thing  at  present.  As  with  this 
science  as  a  whole,  so  with  its  parts.  So  final,  so 
certain  was  the  zoological  classification  of  Cuvier 
regarded,  that  at  Cambridge  the  Chair  of  Zoology 
was  founded  to  teach  that  science  on  the  lines  of 
Cuvier's  classification — a  matter  of  embarrassment 
to  the  professor  who  knows  that  in  important  par- 
ticulars Cuvier's  system  has  been  largely  modified 
Take  another  department  of  biology — medicine.  Is 
there  a  science  of  medicine?  The  writer  was  once 
present  at  a  meeting  of  the  Cambridge  Philosoph- 
ical Society,  at  which  the  then  president,  the  late 
Sir  George  Humphry  (the  incident  may  be  told 
since  he  has  passed  away)  said :  "Gentlemen,  as  we 
are  alone,  I  will  say  what  I  would  not  care  to  say 


'coram  publico,'  that  three-fourths  of  medicine  is 
merely  quackery." 

Glance  at  other  sciences.  Look  at  the  successive 
transformations  through  which  geology  has  passed, 
and  its  complete  disagreement  with  physics  as  to 
the  age  of  our  planet  and  its  probable  future  dura- 
tion. In  a  little  more  than  a  century  chemistry  has 
also  passed  through  so  many  phases  that  it  be- 
hooves its  chief  experts  to  be  as  doubtful  as  to  the 
permanence  of  the  existing  phase  as  a  South  Ameri- 
can president  to  be  sure  of  his  tenure  of  office  in  the 
coming  week.  We  do  not  speak,  let  it  be  remem- 
bered, of  isolated  experimental  facts.  We  do  not 
doubt  that  it  will  always  be  found  that  two  volumes 
of  hydrogen  combined  with  one  of  oxygen  will 
yield  water.  We  are  speaking  of  the  whole  system 
of  co-ordinated  facts,  of  the  complete  body  of  doc- 
trine, and  for  that  we  generally  seek  in  vain  among 
the  pilcd-up  strata  of  ruined  hypotheses.  Take  one 
of  the  youngest  of  sciences — ethnology — and  recol- 
lect through  what  phases  it  has  gone.  Remember 
the  early  dogmatism  of  the  Sanskritists,  who  would 
have  us  form  our  ethnology  on  language  only,  and 
then  think  of  the  pulverizing  effects  of  craniology 
and  archaeology.  Think  of  the  shattering  of  the  old 
dogmatism  about  early  Roman  history  as  a  conse- 
quence of  the  actual  unveiling  of  Republican  Rome. 
The  German  professors  who  were  so  sure  that  they 
exploded  the  primitive  history  of  Israel,  and,  in 
some  cases,  the  story  of  the  Gospels,  have  passed 
away;  but  their  places  have  been  taken  by  succes- 
sors who  are  just  as  sure  of  the  historic  reality  of 
Abraham  as  of  Caesar,  and  of  the  general  historic 
structure  of  the  Gospels  as  of  cither.  We  have 
passed  from  physical  to  human  science,  therefore 
we  may  refer  to  a  crucial  instance  of  the  dogmatism 
of  science  and  its  lack  of  foundation ;  we  mean,  of 
course,  political  economy.  We  should  like  very 
much  to  know  if  there  are  three  men  living  who  are 
in  actual  agreement  as  to  a  body  of  economic  doc- 
trine. The  wage-fund  theory,  the  law  of  popula- 
tion, the  Ricardian  law  of  rent,  once  deemed  as  im- 
mutable as  the  rule  of  three,  have  for  most  of  us 
gone  the  way  of  phlogiston  and  old  theories  about 
the  spleen.  And  the  "science  of  history"?  Is  there 
such  a  thing?  Buckle  tried  to  found  one  based  on 
physical  environment ;  German  thinkers  have  made 
their  attempts  largely  evolved  out  of  their  moral 
consciousness.  How  do  we  stand  to-day  as  regards 
both  history  and  economics?  The  answer  is  clear; 
we  have  come  down  to  specialism,  to  minute  treat- 
ment of  fragmentary  details;  that  is  to  say,  to  a 
practical  confession  of  failure  in  a  design  which  was 
premature. 

The  truth  seems  to  us  to  be  that,  in  an  age  domi- 
nated by  material  science,  claims  have  been  made 
for  science  which  can  scarcely  be  allowed.  While 
theology  has  been  brushed  aside  as  baseless  and  ir- 
relevant, science  has  been  proclaimed  sovereign 
over  civilized  mankind,  and  a  feverish  desire  has 
been  made  evident  to  teach  it  as  a  body  of  definite 
dogma  to  the  imperfectly  civilized  peoples,  thus 
greatly  confusing  their  moral  and  intellectual  atti- 
tude. We  do  not  say  that  theology  has  not  greatly 
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erred  in  her  method  and  pretensions ;  but  if  she  has, 
it  has  been  the  same  error  made  by  science.  A 
creed  drawn  up  in  the  fourth  century  has  been 
treated  as  though  it  were  the  final  expression  of  the 
religious  consciousness  "in  secula  seculorum."  In 
the  same  way,  what  should  have  been  thought  of  as 
a  provisional  hypothesis  in  science  has  been  thrust 
upon  the  world  as  absolute  truth,  no  more  to  be 
doubted  than  that  twice  two  are  four.  If  only 
science  had  been  endowed  throughout  Europe  on 
the  basis  of  some  creed,  Europe  would  have  be- 
come as  China,  and  the  progress  of  thought  would 
have  been  arrested.  VVc  must  be  prepared  for  the 
perpetual  restatements  of  scientific  truth,  sometimes 
apparently  contradictory,  but  each  representing  a 
new  aspect.  In  short,  we  must  realize  that  science 
is  a  living  body  of  truth,  not  a  dead  system  of  dog- 
matism, and  that  it  is  only  a  fruitful  instrument  of 
culture  when  it  is  so  conceived.  The  modern  man 
of  science  must  abandon  the  spirit  of  Hacckel,  the 
"It  must  be  so"  of  the  dogmatical  fanatic,  and  culti- 
vate the  spirit  of  Newton,  the  "It  may  be  so"  of  the 
philosopher  of  Nature.  And  when  he  has  done  all, 
the  man  of  science  must  admit  the  possibility  that 
his  "facts"  may  be  illusions,  and  that  the  world  of 
phenomena  may  be  a  "Maya,"  a  veil  thinly  covering 
a  far  deeper  reality. 

Tht  Spiritual  ritloil  Owe,  *■  ftf*  «'«' 

When  climbing  a  high  mountain  one  often  toils 
onward  and  upward  for  hours  without  apparent 
profit.  But  after  reaching  the  top,  or  some  point 
that  affords  an  unobstructed  view,  there  is  spread 
before  the  traveler  a  scene  of  such  beauty  that  all 
the  hardships  of  the  journey  are  forgotten.  'This  is 
strikingly  typical  of  one  who,  after  a  long  search 
for  what  is  highest  and  best,  awakens  to  a  con- 
sciousness of  the  heaven  within.  Let  us  consider 
the  apcarancc  of  life  to  one  who  has  thus  made 
the  acquaintance  of  his  higher  Self. 

When  one  awakens,  spiritually,  he  finds  more 
pleasure  in  permitting  than  making.  According  to 
the  old  ideas,  we  should  make  things  go  as  we  wish. 
Ambition  dictated  the  adjustment  of  matters  to  suit 
personal  ends.  The  personality,  having  only  a 
limited  range  of  vision,  sought  to  order  all  things 
according  to  its  will. 

The  spiritual  vision  has  a  larger  and  clearer  out- 
look. It  comprehends  at  once  the  great  purpose  of 
life,  and  adjusts  itself  accordingly.  It  perceives  the 
confusion  of  the  plans  and  desires  of  the  personality, 
which,  seeing  so  little  of  the  great  design,  makes 
many  needless  mistakes.  It  sees  that,  rather  than 
compel  matters  to  do  its  bidding,  all  that  is  neces- 
sary is  to  open  itself  to  the  instruction  of  Life,  the 
great  teacher ;  that  its  one  end  is  to  unfold ;  that  this 
must  be  conscious ;  that  it  can  only  unfold  through 
service,  and  can  only  get  by  giving.  It  finds  its 
happiness  in  simply  being.  It  sees  that  all  is  well ; 
that  sorrow,  sickness  and  poverty  are  merely  buga- 
boos to  intimidate  the  personal.  It  rejoices  in  the 
universal  truth,  beauty  and  goodness. 

All  this  is  characteristic  of  the  higher  nature.  It 
is  like  an  upper  parlor  that  is  kept  closed  and 
darkened.  It  is  the  privilege  of  all  to  live  in  this 
beautiful  place,  with  its  luxurious  appointments  and 
clear,  extensive  outlook,  or  to  dwell  in  the  crowded. 


musty  basement  where  so  many  spend  their  lives. 
W  hen  we  thoroughly  realize  this,  what  shall  we 
think  of  the  "conflict  of  life"?  We  are  like  children 
in  the  dark,  frightening  ourselves  with  the  creations 
of  our  own  fancy.  We  demonstrate  our  power  as 
forcibly  in  disease  and  unpleasant  surroundings  as 
in  health  and  opulence.  In  the  former  instance  we 
use  our  power  blindly;  in  the  latter,  wisely.  We 
can  never  truly  live  until  we  come  out  of  the  dense 
cloud  of  ignorance  in  which  we  have  been  intel- 
lectually buried.  We  have  but  to  make  the  decision 
and  we  find  ourselves  free  to  enter  a  limitless  gar- 
den of  Eden. 

Wimttr  at.  Spring  9e»fo»  Journal 

Why  a  young  man's  fancy  should  turn  to  love  or 
to  poetry  rather  in  the  spring  than  in  the  winter  is 
beyond  all  but  the  solvers  of  the  old  Grecian  puz- 
zles. To  be  sure,  the  spring  is  a  welcome  time  of 
the  year.  Like  everything  else,  it  must  have  its  day. 
It  is  a  delight  or  a  necessity,  as  you  like  it.  and,  with 
its  stretching  nature,  it  gives  a  promise  of  loveli- 
ness and  sweetness  for  the  full-blown  days.  But 
why  it  should  appeal  more  than  any  other  of  the 
quartet  of  seasons  to  the  poet  or  the  lover  is,  we 
think,  out  of  question. 

Every  man  of  imagination  has  his  moments  of 
poetry  and  love,  and  no  man  knowcth  the  day  or 
the  hour  when  the  heart  will  be  stricken.  As  the 
affection  is  largely  a  matter  of  sentiment,  enhanced 
and  embellished  by  the  imagination,  it  is  prepos- 
terous to  say  that  it  can  be  influenced  thus  or  thus 
by  one  season  more  than  by  another.  So,  without 
fear  of  exciting  complaint  from  the  friends  of 
spring,  we  beg  leave  to  divert  attention  to  the  ap- 
pearing beauties  of  winter. 

There  are  some  who  believe  that  winter  cannot  be 
enjoyed  in  a  city.  They  talk  musingly  of  "hills 
o'er-mantled  with  white"  and  "fields  of  crystal" 
stretching  from  the  backyard  to  the  horizon.  It  is 
surely  very  beautiful,  purely  beautiful,  and  some- 
times superb,  this  stretch  of  undulating  fields  and 
these  rows  of  brilliant,  immaculate  hills,  but  it  is 
too  lifeless  to  be  ruminated  day  after  day.  There  is 
something  sepulchral  about  winter  in  the  country. 
It  seems  too  often  as  though  humanity,  as  well  as 
nature,  had,  like  the  bear  in  the  hollow  tree,  put  its 
head  between  its  knees  and  gone  to  sleep. 

Now  in  the  city,  barring  the  transient  obstacles 
of  travel,  winter  is  a  kaleidoscope  of  beauty.  The 
sun  comes  up  from  the  ocean  and  crawls  over  the 
thousands  of  picturesque  roofs ;  the  boulevards  and 
the  parks  stretch  out  their  pretty  avenues  and  huge 
arbors,  all  trimmed  and  filled  with  white,  to  the  hur- 
rying crowds ;  the  drowsiness  of  the  dawn  gives 
way  to  urban  liveliness ;  the  sun,  by-and-by,  goes 
down  behind  more  picturesque  roofs,  gilding  the 
spires  in  the  sky  and  filling  every  western  window 
with  flames,  and  then,  as  night  settles  down,  a  mil- 
lion lamps  twinkle  their  defiance.  And  all  this  time, 
from  daybreak  to  dusk,  the  air  paints  cheeks  red, 
braces  the  step,  clears  the  eye  and  brightens  every 
action.   The  world  roundabout  is  all  aglow. 

That  is  winter,  with  its  tonics  for  the  system  and 
its  sumptuous  colors  for  the  imagination.  It  is  the 
time  for  poets  and  lovers  and  all  other  grades  and 
shades  of  men. 
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Edited  by  Robert  Blight 


The  beauty  of  tropical  vegetation  has  inspired 
many  a  poet  with  a  theme.  Tennyson  described 
the  island  upon  which  Enoch  Ardcn  and  his  com- 
panions were  shipwrecked  as  an  "Eden  of  all  plen- 
teousness";  and  tells  how,  after  the  death  of  the 
two,  the  survivor  looked  upon 

"The  mountain  wooded  to  the  peak,  the  lawns 
And  winding  glades  high  up  like  way*  to  Heaven, 
The  slender  coco's  drooping  crown  of  plumes, 
The  lightning  flash  of  insect  and  of  bird. 
The  lustre  of  the  long  convolvuluses 
That  coil'd  around  the  stately  stems,  and  ran 
Ev'n  to  the  limit  of  the  land,  the  glows 
And  glories  of  the  broad  belt  of  the  world." 

It  may,  however,  be  questioned  whether  the  pen 
of  the  poet  can  give  as  realistic  a  picture  as  that  of 
the  less  imaginative  naturalist  who  has  wandered 
in  the  depths  of  a  tropical  forest.  Here  is  the  de- 
scription given  by  Mr.  Bates  in  his  Naturalist  on 
the  River  Amazon,  published  several  years  ago: 
"The  leafy  crowns  of  the  trees,  scarcely  two  of 
which  could  be  seen  together  of  the  same  kind,  were 
now  far  away  above  us,  in  another  world  as  it  were. 
We  could  only  see  at  times,  where  there  was  a  break 
above,  the  tracery  of  the  foliage  against  the  clear 
blue  sky.  Sometimes  the  leaves  were  palmate,  or 
of  the  shape  of  large  outstretched  hands ;  at  others, 
finely  cut  or  feathery,  like  the  leaves  of  mimosx. 
Below  the  tree-trunks  were  everywhere  linked  to- 
gether by  sipos ;  the  woody  flexible  stems  of  climb- 
ing and  creeping  trees,  whose  foliage  is  far  away 
above,  mingled  with  that  of  the  taller  independent 
trees.  Some  were  twisted  in  the  strands  like  cables, 
others  had  thick  stems  contorted  in  every  variety 
of  shape,  entwining  snake-like  round  the  tree- 
trunks,  or  forming  gigantic  loops  and  coils  among 
the  larger  branches ;  others,  again,  were  of  zig-zag 
shape,  or  indented  like  the  steps  of  a  staircase, 
sweeping  from  the  ground  to  a  giddy  height."  Mr. 
A.  Hyatt  Verill  gives  us  another  view,  what  may  be 
called  an  "economic"  view,  in 

Vtavtabli  Lift  la  Oil  Tropic*  Popular  Seilmt*  *•«•» 

Doubless  it  will  prove  of  interest  to  many  to  learn 
that  the  "rattan,"  so  much  used  in  making  chairs, 
baby  carriages,  etc.,  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than 
one  of  these  long,  trailing  vines  carefully  cut  and 
dried.  (The  rattan  is  the  stem  of  various  species  of 
calamus,  a  kind  of  palm,  found  especially  in  the  Ma- 
layan Archipelago.  The  pliant  stems,  climbing  by 
means  of  hooked  spines  attached  to  the  leaf-stalks, 
often  ascend  to  a  height  of  a  hundred  feet.)  Al- 
though rattan  itself  is  very  useful — almost  indispen- 
sable, I  might  say,  to  civilized  man,  yet  many  of  the 
"lianas,"  as  the  long  vines  are  called,  are  even  more 
valuable  in  their  natural  state. 

Every  one  has  doubtless  noticed  the  numerous, 
tiny  holes  in  the  end  of  a  piece  of  rattan.  These 
are  really  minute  tubes  running  the  entire  length 
of  the  vine,  and  serving  as  veins  through  which  the 
sap  flows.  If  you  cut  off  a  living  "liana,"  a  steady 
stream  of  sap  will  issue  from  these  tubes,  until  the 
fluid,  which  is  usually  of  a  yclowish  or  whitish 


color,  coagulates  and  forms  a  coating  or  scab  across 
the  injured  end,  exactly  as  does  the  blood  of  an  ani- 
mal or  human  being.  It  is  oftentimes  poisonous; 
but  in  two  or  three  species  it  is  as  transparent,  cool 
and  refreshing  as  the  purest  spring  water.  Many 
a  time  have  I  slaked  my  thirst  with  this  cool  and 
wholesome  draught,  drawn  from  Nature's  store- 
house by  a  single  stroke  of  my  machete. 

Strange  as  the  drawing  of  water  from  a  living 
vine  may  appear,  there  is  another  vegetable  which 
furnishes  a  yet  stranger  drink.  This  is  a  handsome 
palm  tree,  known  as  the  "travelers'  palm."  From 
this  palm,  when  an  incision  is  made,  there  issues  a 
thick,  white  sap,  looking  and  tasting  much  like 
fresh  cow's  milk.  This  milk  is  very  nutritious,  and 
because  of  its  value  to  travelers  in  the  tropics  the 
French  Government  has  set  out  fine  specimens  of 
this  Madagascan  tree  at  intervals  along  all  the  roads 
in  the  French  West  Indies.  (It  may  also  be  added 
that  the  "Palo  de  Vaca,"  or  cow-tree,  of  South 
America,  yields  a  milk  closely  resembling  cow's 
milk,  both  in  appearance  and  quality,  perfectly 
wholesome,  very  nourishing,  possessing  an  agree- 
able taste  like  that  of  rich  cream,  and  a  pleasant 
balsamic  odor,  its  only  unpleasant  quality  being  a 
slight  amount  of  stickiness.) 

Although  cocoanuts  and  cocoa  are  both  well 
known  in  every  northern  household,  yet  many  peo- 
ple who  daily  use  these  two  useful  products  of  the 
tropics,  find  it  difficult  or  impossible  to  exactly  de- 
scribe the  difference  between  the  two.  The  cocoa- 
nut  is  the  fruit  of  a  tall  and  graceful  palm  tree,  a 
familiar  sight  in  nearly  every  tropical  landscape, 
and  too  well  known  to  necessitate  any  description, 
whereas  the  cocoa,  or  more  properly  cacao,  is  the 
powdered  seed  of  a  small  and  handsome  tree,  bear- 
ing no  resemblance  whatever  to  the  coco-palm. 
(In  fact,  the  cacao  tree,  "Theobroma  cacao,"  is 
nearly  allied  to  the  lime,  or  linden  tree.) 

Perhaps  no  cultivated  tree  presents  such  an  odd 
and  striking  appearance  as  the  cacao,  and  nobody 
who  has  ever  seen  one  will  forget  it  or  mistake  it 
for  anything  else.  The  tree  itself  grows  to  a 
height  of  twenty  or  twenty-five  feet,  with  a  rather 
smooth  and  slender  trunk,  thick,  bushy  and  sym- 
metrical top,  and  handsome,  broad,  oval  leaves  of  a 
deep  purple  or  bronze  color.  Instead  of  growing 
at  the  ends  of  the  branches  or  twigs  as  do  most 
blossoms,  the  cacao  flowers  bud  out  directly  from 
the  bark  of  the  limbs  and  trunk.  The  flowers  are 
small  and  insignificant,  but  the  fruit,  shaped  like  a 
cucumber,  grows  to  a  large  size,  in  the  better  va- 
rieties eight  or  ten  inches  in  length  and  three  or 
four  inches  in  diameter.  Moreover,  the  fruit  is 
brilliantly  colored,  orange,  red  and  yellow,  and  un- 
der favorable  conditions  fairly  covers  the  tree,  pre- 
senting a  very  odd  and  beautiful  sight.  The  fruit  or 
pod  is  completely  filled  with  a  soft,  slimy  pulp,  in 
which  the  cocao  beans  are  imbedded.  When  first 
taken  from  the  pod  these  beans  and  the  pulp  as  well 
emit  a  fetid,  disagreeable  odor.  After  being  sepa- 
rated from  the  pulp  the  beans  arc  placed  in  large 
wooden  trays  and  exposed  to  the  sun  to  dry. 
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A  well-known  plant  in  our  conservatories  and 
hothouses  is  the  century  plant.  It  is  from  a  variety 
of  this  plant  that  the  famous  "pulque,"  the  favorite 
beverage  of  the  Mexicans,  is  made;  but,  although 
the  Mexican  cultivates  the  "agave,"  or  "maguey," 
mainly  for  its  sap,  yet  he  puts  it  to  many  another 
use.  The  "maguey"  to  the  Mexican  Indian  serves 
as  many  useful  purposes  as  does  the  reindeer  to  the 
Laplander.  From  the  juice  he  procures  his  drink 
and  liquor,  from  the  roots  a  coarse  but  nutritious 
flour,  while  from  the  fibre  of  the  leaves  he  weaves 
mats  and  clothing,  which  he  sews  with  a  thread  and 
needle  from  the  same  source. 

Many  another  strange  plant,  with  as  many 
strange  uses,  can  be  found  in  the  tropics  of 
America,  but  wonderful  as  they  are  individually, 
nothing  is  so  incredible  as  the  remarkable  vitality 
and  rapid  growth  of  the  tropical  trees.  In  many 
places  the  climate  is  so  favorable  and  the  soil  so  rich 
and  conducive  to  rapid  growth  that  almost  any 
stick,  if  placed  upright  in  the  earth,  will  spring  into 
life.  In  some  portions  of  Central  America  this  is 
particularly  noticeable.  Here  one  may  sec  mile 
after  mile  of  fences,  apparently  composed  of  grow- 
ing trees,  which,  upon  a  closer  examination,  will 
prove  to  have  once  been  barbed  wire,  the  fence- 
posts  having  branched  out  and  grown  into  good- 
sized  trees.  It  is  hardly  to  be  believed  that  tele- 
graph poles  will  grow,  but  such  is  the  case,  and 
many  a  Central  American  telegraph  pole  bears  at 
its  top  a  crown  of  green-leaved  branches,  which 
have  sprouted  since  the  last  visit  of  the  lineman. 
Here  in  the  northland,  where  we  expend  so  much 
time  and  labor  in  trying  to  make  trees  grow,  we 
find  it  hard  to  imagine  it  difficult  for  the  Spanish- 
American  to  keep  them  dead,  yet  in  many  of  these 
countries  one  of  the  greatest  difficulties  encoun- 
tered in  railroad  work  has  been  to  prevent  the  rail- 
way tics  from  sprouting. 

Among  the  remarkable  forms  of  tropical  vegeta- 
tion, the  cacti  stand  pre-eminent.  They  are-repre- 
sented in  the  flora  of  the  Eastern  United  States  by 
three  species  of  a  single  genus ;  hut  their  uncanny 
appearance  can  be  easily  seen  in  almost  every 
greenhouse.  One  of  the  most  beautiful  specimens 
found  there  is  the  "night-blooming  cereus,"  of 
which  a  poet  has  written  : 

"Children  of  nifjht!  unfolding  meekly,  slowly. 
To  the  sweet  breathings  of  the  stndowy  hours. 
When  dark -blue  heavens  look  softest  and  most  holy, 
And  plow-worm  light  is  in  the  forest-bowers; 
To  solemn  things  and  deep. 
To  spirit-haunted  sleep, 
To  thoughts,  all  purified 
From  earth,  ye  seem  alicd; 
O  dedicated  flowers!" 

rut  Caetat  W.  K,  Higl»v  Bird*  and  All  Hotmrt 

Because  the  Greeks  in  olden  times  applied  the 
word  cactus  to  a  prickly  plant,  Linnaeus,  often 
called  the  Father  of  Hotany,  gave  the  same  name  to 
our  wonderful  American  growth,  and  since  his  time 
these  strange  and  varied  plants  have  borne  this 
nomenclature. 

We  can  hardly  imagine  any  group  of  plants  more 
interesting.  There  are  over  eight  hundred  varie- 
ties of  curious  and  unexpected  forms,  hearing  tubu- 
lar or  rotate  flowers  most  varied  in  size  and  color — 


white,  pink,  purple,  yellow,  crimson,  deep  red — all 
beautiful  and  fascinating,  and  in  our  Northern 
country,  protected  in  the  conservatories.  The 
night-blooming  cereus  is  most  renowned,  most  ad- 
mired of  all. 

The  cacti  are  commonly  found  in  the  United 
States,  in  Mexico,  and  in  South  America,  and  some 
species  arc  cultivated  on  the  borders  of  the  Medi- 
terranean Sea,  where  the  fruit  is  eaten.  They  vary 
in  size  from  an  inch  or  two  in  height  to  enormous 
growths  of  fifty  or  sixty  feet,  "Cereus  giganteus," 
which  stand  like  telegraph  poles,  sometimes  with 
many  vertical  branches,  reminding  one  of  a.  huge 
candelabrum.  Then  again  some  forms  are  nearly 
spherical,  while  others  are  long-jointed,  and  square. 
One  species  ("Echinocactus  visnaga")  grows  about 
nine  feet  in  height,  with  a  diameter  of  three  feet  or 
more,  and  a  single  plant  of  this  species  will  some- 
times weigh  a  ton.  One  of  our  most  common 
forms  is  flat  and  broad.  This,  the  prickly  pear,  or 
Indian  fig  ("Opuntia  vulgaris"),  is  the  only  species 
found  as  far  north  as  Wisconsin  and  New  York. 
As  many  of  the  cacti  required  but  little  care,  they 
are  quite  extensively  cultivated,  not  only  for  the 
rare  beauty  of  their  flowers,  but  for  economic  pur- 
poses. However,  nearly  all  are  worthy  of  culture 
because  of  their  peculiar  forms. 

In  structure  they  are  fitted  for  growth  in  the  most 
arid  regions,  they  abound  in  the  deserts  of  New 
Mexico  and  southward,  in  many  cases  obtaining 
their  food  from  a  soil  in  which  no  other  plant  will 
grow,  their  thick  coats  enabling  them  to  retain 
moisture  and  vitality  for  many  weeks.  Specimens 
of  the  prickly  pear  have  been  known  to  grow  after 
lying  on  a  dry  floor,  in  a  closed  room,  for  six 
months,  and  they  have  blossomed  when  left  in  this 
condition  for  some  time. 

These  plants,  which  are  more  or  less  succulent, 
are  usually  protected  from  the  ravages  of  animal 
life  by  a  formidable  array  of  spines  and  prickles. 
Those  who  have  carelessly  handled  our  common 
prickly  pear  can  attest  to  the  intensely  irritating 
character  of  its  defensive  armor.  Thus  does  nature 
provide  for  the  care  of  its  otherwise  defenseless 
forms. 

A  form  of  the  prickly  pear  {"Opuntia  coccinelli- 
fera")  is  cultivated  in  Mexico  for  the  purpose  of 
raising  the  cochineal  insect  ("Coccus  cacti")  which 
feeds  upon  it.  Some  of  these  plantations  contain  as 
many  as  50.000  plants.  The  females  arc  placed  on 
the  cactus  in  August,  and  in  about  four  or  five 
months  the  first  gathering  of  the  cochineal  takes 
place,  being  then  ready  for  the  market.  (The  cul- 
tivation of  cactus  for  the  production  of  cochineal  is 
largely  carried  on  also  in  Guatemala,  and  has  been 
introduced  into  the  Old  World,  in  the  Canary  Isl- 
ands, Algeria.  Java,  and  Australia.  It  has  been 
computed  that  a  pound  of  cochineal  contains  70,- 
000  insects.  In  1869  over  six  and  a  quarter  million 
pounds  were  exported  from  the  Canary  Islands,  and 
were  valued  at  nearly  twenty  and  a  half  million 
dollars.  In  1886  the  export  had  fallen  to  a  million 
and  a  half  pounds,  and  the  price  had  also  fallen  to 
one-half  of  its  former  value.) 

There  are  many  other  interesting  uses  to  which 
these  plants  are  put.  When  suffering  from  thirst 
animals  will  tear  off  the  hard  outer  fibres  and  ca- 
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gcrly  devour  the  moist,  juicy  interior  of  the  stems. 
The  Moki  Indian  basketmakers  use  the  fibre  in 
their  work.  This  they  dye  different  colors  and  wind 
around  the  foundations,  giving  strength  and  beauty. 
The  spines  of  one  species  are  used  by  the  Mexicans 
as  toothpicks.  It  has  been  cstimaatcd  that  a  single 
plant  may  bear  upwards  of  50,000  spines. 

Nothing  can  be  a  greater  contrast  to  the  luxu- 
riant tropical  forest  or  the  sunny  plains  of  Mexico 
than  the  gloomy  dens  and  caves  of  the  earth.  Yet 
for  tfiese  Nature  has  provided  suitable  vegetation 
in  the  light-shunning  fungi.  We  have  an  interest- 
ing account  of  the  way  in  which  this  prodigality  of 
plant-life  is  turned  to  man's  advantage,  in  a  paper 
by  MM.  Dinobren  Griffith  and  D.  Bril: 

r*»  MuiMnom  Cam*  •/  Partt  Tki  Strang  MagutlK* 

These  subterranean  gardens  extend  for  some 
twenty  miles  under  the  gay  capital,  and  are  from 
20  feet  to  160  feet  beneath  the  surface.  It  is  very 
difficult  to  obtain  permission  to  visit  them,  and 
even  when  permission  is  obtained  it  requires  some 
courage  to  avail  oneself  of  it,  for  the  only  entrance 
is  a  circular  opening  like  the  mouth  of  a  well,  out 
of  which  a  long  pole  stands.  Through  this  pole, 
fastened  at  the  top  only,  at  fairly  long  intervals, 
sticks  are  thrust.  This  primitive  ladder,  the  base  of 
which  swings  like  a  pendulum  in  the  impenetrable 
darkness  below,  is  the  only  means  of  reaching  the 
caves.  .  .  .  Disused  stone  quarries  are  utilized 
for  these  mushroom  gardens,  the  interiors  of 
which  may  be  compared  to  vast  rock  temples,  with 
galleries  radiating  in  every  direction.  These  caves 
are  divided  among  different  owners,  and  are  under 
Government  supervision,  and  are  periodically  in- 
spected. These  inspections  do  not  really  amount 
to  much,  for  only  the  owners  themselves  are  fa- 
miliar with  the  winding  passages,  and  without  their 
direction  and  guidance  no  supervision  would  be 
possible. 

Mushroom-growing  is  very  expensive  at  first  to 
the  cultivators.  The  most  perfect  cleanliness  has 
to  be  observed  near  the  beds,  which  are  about  twen- 
ty-two inches  high  and  about  the  same  in  diameter. 
They  are  covered  over  with  silver  sand  and  a 
whitish  clay,  and  run  in  parallel  lines,  with  only 
a  narrow  path  between.  The  manure,  collected 
from  the  stables  of  Paris,  has  to  be  carted  to  the 
station  and  loaded,  and  perhaps  carted  a  couple  of 
miles  afterward  to  the  quarries.  There  it  is  made 
into  flat  heaps  near  the  entrance  to  the  shaft,  and 
turned  over  and  well  mixed  and  watered  for  about 
five  or  six  weeks,  or,  in  some  cases,  only  three 
weeks,  before  the  necessary  fermentation  takes 
place.  When  the  manure  (in  which  virgin  spawn 
exists  naturally)  is  sufficiently  prepared,  it  is  shot 
down  through  one  of  the  convenient  shafts  into  the 
caves.    .    .  . 

After  the  manure  has  arrived  down  the  shaft  the 
underground  gardeners  form  it  into  beds  one  and  a 
half  feet  wide  and  high,  and  arranged  in  rows,  this 
being  the  condition  experience  has  proved  best 
adapted  to  bring  the  manure  up  to  the  average  tem- 
perature of  from  15  degrees  to  20  degrees  Centi- 
grade, necessary  for  the  fructification  of  the  fungi 
To  construct  these  beds  evenly  an  interesting 


method  is  adopted.  Each  workman  sits  astride  his 
bed,  as  if  on  horseback,  fills  his  arms  with  the 
manure,  and  presses  it  down  between  his  legs,  and 
thus  they  move  along  the  beds  with  the  jolting  mo- 
tion of  a  rider.  In  this  manner  the  beds  are  regu- 
larly and  evenly  arranged  and  pressed  like  so  many 
furrows.  When  the  beds  attain  the  proper  tem- 
perature the  spawn  is  sown.  Small  beds  are  de- 
voted to  the  propagation  of  virgin  spawn,  which  is 
more  valuable  than  the  spawn  which  is  found 
abundantly  in  the  old  beds.  This  is  never  really 
used  directly,  but  is  employed  to  spawn  a  small  bed 
when  the  virgin  spawn  is  unobtainable. 

An  important  item  in  mushroom  culture  is  fresh 
air,  and  the  farmer  must  know  exactly  how  much 
oxygen  is  needed  for  the  respiration  of  the  fungi. 
Air  holes  are  bored  here  and  there,  beneath  which 
in  many  places,  coke  fires  are  lit,  which  consume 
five  hundredweight  of  coke  every  twenty-four 
hours.  This  ensures  the  necessary  renewal  of  fresh 
air.  Temperature  and  moisture  have  also  to  be 
studied,  necessitating  partitions  of  straw  laid  be- 
tween laths  of  wood,  and  many  doors  to  regulate 
the  needed  current  of  air  in  these  labyrinthine 
passages. 

The  beds  look  very  pretty  when  in  full  bearing, 
the  less  advanced  being  dotted  over  with  little  white 
buttons  about  the  size  of  peas,  other  beds  are  daz- 
zling white,  where  the  produce  is  ready  for  gather- 
ing, about  400  pounds  being  sent  every  day  to  mar- 
ket. They  are  gathered  roots  and  all.  The  beds 
remain  in  bearing  from  two  to  six  months.  From 
the  time  of  the  first  preparation  of  the  manure  to 
the  gathering  of  the  harvest  three  months  or  so 
elapse.  All  the  expenses  connected  therewith 
amount,  for  each  four  feet  of  ground,  to  three 
francs,  and  a  profit  is  only  realized  when  this  space 
yields  more  than  four  kilos  of  mushrooms.  The 
price  of  a  kilo  at  the  Central  Market  in  Paris  is 
about  one  franc.  Besides  supplying  the  markets  of 
Paris  hundreds  of  pounds'  weight  arc  exported,  and 
large  quantities  preserved.  One  grower  alone 
sends  14,000  boxes  of  preserved  mushrooms  to 
England  annually.  The  total  value  of  the  mush- 
rooms sold  in  the  Halles  Centrales,  exported  or 
preserved,  amounts  to  $1400,000  per  annum.  One 
thousand  to  1,200  workmen  are  employed  in  the 
suburban  caves,  which  lie  between  Mcudon  and 
Ivry.  There  the  ground  has  been  so  excavated  that 
the  galleries  run  into  and  above  each  other,  their 
length  in  one  cave  only  being  said  to  be  no  less 
than  five  miles. 

A  mushroom  grower  has  to  contend  against  rats 
and  parasites  of  various  kinds.  As  a  remedy 
against  the  first  evil,  cats  are  kept  in  these  cloisters, 
but  sometimes  they  catch  their  prey,  but  do  not 
eat  it,  and  the  mushrooms  suffer  from  the  decay  of 
organic  matter.  A  cryptogamic  parasite  which 
penetrates  into  the  pores  of  the  fungi  causes  a  loss 
estimated  at  not  less  than  $200,000  per  annum  in 
the  Parisian  caves  alone.  The  smallest  particle  of 
iron  in  the  beds  of  manure  is  avoided  by  the  spawn. 
Coal  has  the  same  effect,  a  large  circle  round  the 
obnoxious  object  remaining  barren.  A  spiteful 
employee  wishing  to  injure  his  master  need  only 
stick  a  rusty  nail  here  and  there  in  the  beds,  and  a 
very  serious  loss  of  crops  will  result. 
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Above  the  roar  of  the  petulant  east  wind  that 
bent  the  tops  of  the  pines  about  the  house,  whistled 
through  the  big  door-yard  elm  and  passed  over  the 
meadows,  twisting  and  twirling  twigs  and  dead 
leaves  in  its  path — above  all  this  I  heard  the  clamor 
of  many  crows  that  had  congregated  in  the  white- 
oak  grove  near  the  mouth  of  the  gully  through 
which  hurries  an  upland  brook  on  its  way  to  the 
river.  I  heard  these  crows  better  than  I  could  see 
them,  so,  armed  with  a  field-glass,  I  cautiously  ap- 
proached their  meeting  site  by  a  circuitous  route, 
and  happily  escaped  discovery  by  any  one  of  the 
several  sentinels  that  were  most  judiciously  posted 
at  all  points  of  approach  that  might  prove  danger- 
ous. The  grove  where  this  particular  session  of 
congress  was  held  is  well  adapted  for  the  purpose 
of  such  a  day  as  this,  being  sheltered  from  the  east 
wind,  except  about  the  tops  of  the  tallest  trees;  a 
rural  colosseum,  fit  for  all  avian  exhibitions,  and 
never  quite  forsaken,  the  round  year,  either  by 
night  or  day.  But  perhaps  I  had  better  refrain  from 
even  the  very  plainest,  least  varnished  account  of 
what  I  saw  and  heard.  The  cry  of  imagination  run 
wild,  of  investing  birds  with  attributes  not  belong- 
ing to  creatures  lower  than  men,  and  all  that  ultra- 
scientific  rubbish  of  theorists — all  this  is  so  vehem- 
ently proclaimed  when  a  courier  arrives  from  the 
woods,  that  one  may  well  question  if  a  personal  nar- 
rative of  out-door  incidents  is  worth  the  while  to 
print.  It  is  true,  an  ever-increasing  interest  in  a 
particular  species  of  bird  may  make  us  a  bit  care- 
less as  to  painfully  extreme  accuracy,  our  enthu- 
siasm making  every  act  and  utterance  of  rather 
more  significance  than  the  facts  warrant;  but  this, 
however  much  it  is  to  be  deplored,  is  less  undesira- 
ble than  the  cold-blooded  announcement  of  the 
anatomist  that  a  crow  flies  and  screams  "caw"  at 
all  times,  and  is  as  black  as  the  ace  of  spades.  This 
is  true;  but  is  it  quite  all  of  corvine  ornithology? 
No  one  doubts  the  cunning  of  a  fox,  and  a  crow  is 
a  fox  in  feathers.  It  is  the  most  intelligent  of  all 
our  birds,  and  I  do  not  suppose  any  one  doubts  that 
there  is  a  great  difference  among  our  birds  as  to 
their  mental  calibre.  Perhaps  it  is  doubted.  The 
world  has  groped  in  error  so  long  that  now  it  loves 
the  false,  even  to  the  point  of  idolatry,  and  truth  is 
offered  no  kindly  welcome  when  it  timidly  appears. 
I  am  not  an  omnivorous  reader  of  books,  and  so 
speak  only  for  myself.  I  have  gathered  from  first 
hands— that  is,  from  the  birds  themselves — that 
some  are  quick-witted,  others  foolish,  and  occa- 
sionally some  are  downright  fools.  You  can  hood- 
wink a  wood-thrush,  but  it  is  a  smart  man  that  de- 
ceives a  catbird,  and  never  the  second  time.  Eng- 
lish sparrows  know  a  trap,  however  natural  its  ap- 
pearance, and  know  my  gun  as  something  very  dif- 
ferent from  a  walking-stick.  The  peewee  is  confid- 
ing, but  its  big,  yawping  country  cousin  down  the 
lane  among  the  apple-trees,  the  great  crest,  is  al- 
ways suspicious.    The  chippy  that  nested  by  the 
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parlor  window  took  crumbs  from  my  fingers;  but 
the  humming-bird  dashed  at  my  eyes  when  I  drew 
too  near  its  nest.  I  never  saw  a  chickadee  that  was 
not  distincdy  friendly ;  but  the  crested  tit  says  there 
is  elbow-room  enough  for  both  it  and  myself,  and 
demands  so  much  neutral  territory  between  us.  The 
lines  can  be  more  closely  drawn.  There  is  marked 
difference  among  individuals  of  the  same  species. 
You  do  not  get  at  this  from  a  chance  acquaintance, 
meeting  birds  to-day  and  never  afterward.  Circum- 
stances must  bring  you  together  and  keep  you  asso- 
ciated for  a  season,  and  then,  after  such  an  expe- 
rience, the  whole  world  will  appear  to  you  in  a  dif- 
ferent light.  To  annoy  birds  will  not  occur  to  you, 
and  bird-murder  be  unthinkable. 

But  the  crows,  what  of  them?  Luckily,  I  gained 
an  advantageous  point  of  view,  after  a  deal  of  pain- 
ful crawling  through  the  weeds ;  and  briers'  thorns 
are  sharper  in  January  than  at  other  times,  or  hu- 
man flesh  more  sensitive.  Adjusting  the  field- 
glass,  I  saw — not  fancied  I  saw — that  one  crow, 
from  a  commanding  position,  was  haranguing  the 
assembled  multitude.  What  I  heard  was  one 
crow's  voice  that  varied  or  rang  the  changes  on 
the  basic  syllable  kaw  about  as  follows:  Ka — ce, 
ka  kaw!  kaw'  ka;  and  then  there  was  a  babel  of 
kaw — ka-a-a,  that  clearly  expressed  assent,  an  ap- 
parent "that's  so,"  that  was  ludicrously  like  the 
chatter  of  congregated  humanity  when  an  orator 
stoops  to  their  comprehension.  After  a  momen- 
tary pause,  the  orator,  as  we  will  call  the  speaking 
crow,  resumed  his  speech,  and  the  variations  of 
kaw  ka  were  repeated,  but  with  many  sounds  like 
e-e  and  a  trill,  as  ar-r-r-r.  The  latter  were  always, 
I  thought,  uttered  in  a  more  rapid  manner  than 
what  I  have  called  the  basic  syllable,  kaw,  and  cer- 
tainly were  accompanied  with  more  gestures.  Ac- 
curate description  is  impossible,  words  and  actions 
were  so  rapid,  but  my  impression  would  doubtless 
not  have  varied  had  the  crow  been  more  deliberate. 
The  most  striking  feature  of  it  all,  however,  was  the 
dissent  of  the  gathering  on  two  occasions,  that  was 
as  plainly  marked  as  the  previous  assent  had  been. 
The  utterance  was  wholly  different,  and  the  accom- 
panying gestures  likewise  varied.  The  twisting  and 
turning  of  the  head  and  neck  was  most  pronounced 
— a  turning  away,  as  it  were,  from  the  suggestion ; 
and  there  was  also'  a  decided  wing  movement  I  did 
not  notice  before,  corresponding  in  some  measure 
to  the  hand  and  arm  movement  among  ourselves 
when  excited  to  the  point  of  being  demonstrative. 

I  am  not  sure  at  what  time  of  day  the  congress 
opened  its  session,  but  it  lasted  for  just  twelve  min- 
utes after  I  took  up  my  position  in  the  spectators' 
gallery,  if  the  tangle  of  briers  can  be  so  called. 
Then  occurred  a  break  in  the  proceedings,  for  one 
of  the  out-posted  sentinels  was  heard  to  call  out,  not 
unlike  a  turkey,  but  the  cry  ending  in  a  prolonged 
er-r-r-r.  This  caused  a  sudden  closing  of  the  ora- 
tor's speech,  or  argument,  or  whatever  it  really  was, 
and  the  assembled  crows  rose  into  the  air,  some 
thirty  feet  or  more  above  the  trees.  I  noticed,  by 
mere  chance,  that  the  sentinels  remained  perched 
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in  the  trees.  After  the  lapse  of  probably  three  or 
four  minutes,  the  circling  and  chattering  crows  re- 
sumed their  places,  and  what  was  to  me  most  curi- 
ous of  all,  in  practically  the  same  way  they  were 
previously  distributed,  and  one  individual,  I  shall 
always  think  the  same,  took  up  his  position,  in  a 
way  suggestive  of  being  speaker  of  the  house. 
There  was  a  brief  repetition  of  the  proceedings  as 
described,  and  then  a  shout  or  extra-loud  call  ut- 
tered by  every  bird.  The  sentinels  left  their  posts, 
and  joining  their  brethren  of  the  congress,  the 
whole  gathering  flew  away  in  the  same  westerly 
direction. 

Now,  if  we  are  merely  to  witness  what  birds  do 
and  refrain  from  contemplating  their  motives  in  so 
doing,  the  great  charm  of  outdoor  ornithology  is 
gone.  It  is  not  satisfying  to  say  there  was  a  lot 
of  cows  in  the  oaks  of  the  gully  this  morning, 
and  they  made  a  great  noise.  It  is  not  for  an  in- 
stant to  be  held  that  crows  caw  merely  to  hear 
themselves  break  the  silence.  There  is  nothing  in 
all  they  utter  akin  to  music.  It  is  not  intended  as 
such  more  than  the  squealing  of  a  pig.  The  asso- 
ciated acts  and  general  deportment  of  the  crows 
clearly  show  they  have  other  purposes  than  sooth- 
ing their  excited  nerves  with  song.  But  how  do  we 
know  this?  It  is  difficult  to  satisfactorily  reply,  in- 
asmuch as  it  has  been  claimed,  whether  with  good 
reason  or  not,  that  it  is  not  justifiable  to  judge  the 
non-human  by  the  human  standard.  This  may  be 
true,  but  I  know  of  no  other  standard.  When  a 
lower  animal  does  the  same  thing  that  we  would  do 
under  like  circumstances,  it  seems  thoroughly 
logical  to  assume  that  the  intention  is  the  same  in 
either  case.  When  we  see  our  legislatures  in  ses- 
sion or  recall  the  pleasant  days  of  youthful  debat- 
ing societies,  the  purpose  of  the  gathering  together 
of  a  number  of  individuals  is  recognized  at  once, 
and  would  be  if  we  were  deaf  and  could  hear  not  a 
word  that  was  spoken.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  a  dog, 
entering  a  church  during  service,  would  recogniza 
that  the  officiating  clergyman  was  speaking  and  the 
audience  listening.  So  in  the  case  of  the  crows  to- 
day— one  harangued  and  the  others  listened,  and 
occasionally  commented  upon  what  was  said,  pos- 
sibly applauded.  These  birds  have  not  copied  all 
this  from  man,  but  it  has  come  about  in  their  case, 
as  in  ours,  gradually.  They  have  learned  the  value 
of  consultation,  and  that  the  pros  and  cons  of  a 
proposition  must  be  duly  considered.  Certainly 
this  was  done  to-day  by  the  crows  assembled  in  my 
hillside  oaks,  and  to  reach  such  a  point  of  complex 
mentality  means  advanced  intelligence.  Those 
wonderful  instincts  about  which,  when  children,  we 
heard  so  much,  played  no  part  in  what  I  have 
called  a  corvine  congress.  Even  the  posting  of 
sentinels  is  not  instinctive,  but  the  result  of  fore- 
thought based  upon  experience.  Truly,  crows  are 
cunning,  but  not  merely  from  necessitated  exercise 
of  caution,  as  is  possibly  true  of  a  fox,  but  cunning 
to  the  degree  of  planning  what  under  given  circum- 
stances it  is  best  to  do ;  and  how,  with  a  fair  measure 
of  safety,  they  can  pit  their  intelligence  against  that 
of  man.  Some  mammals  do  this  and  a  few  birds, 
but  I  know  of  none  in  this  country  that  go  so  far  in 
the  direction  of  consideration  of  cause  and  effect  as 
does  the  crow. 
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A  careful  study  of  corvine  courtship  would  be 
profitable  to  those  who  care  for  the  subject  of  ani- 
mal intelligence.  Their  mentality  shows  them,  I 
doubt  not,  as  prominently  as  when  the  nest  is  de- 
serted and  life  is  a  struggle  for  food  more  than 
aught  else.  The  actions  of  wooers  have  too  fre- 
quently been  commented  upon  as  simply  so  many 
silly  antics,  and  not  having  any  deeper  meaning; 
but  we  are  not  yet  sufficiently  versed  in  ornitho- 
logical lore  to  deliver  snap  judgments.  It  is  a  com- 
mon practice,  but  sin  is  not  less  sinful  because  of 
its  prevalence.  Among  smaller  birds  than  crows, 
the  difficulties  lie  in  the  fact  that  we  cannot  detect 
all  the  utterances;  and  it  would  not  be  surprising, 
if  it  could  be  proved,  that  birds  intentionally  whis- 
per "little  nothings"  to  those  nearest  to  them.  That 
male  birds  sing  to  attract  the  attention  of  females  is 
undeniable,  but  there  are  other  expressions  of  their 
feelings  and  responses  by  the  females  that  are 
usually  overlooked.  Only  at  rarest  intervals  can 
we  witness  a  courtship  throughout  and  see  for  our- 
selves that  birds  are  not  mere  machines,  soulless 
and  unsentimental,  moved  by  impulses  mysterious 
to  themselves.  I  have  seen  a  male  rose-breasted 
grosbeak  bring  food  to  its  mate  and  then,  when  the 
latter  had  taken  it,  rapidly  move  its  beak  in  a  man- 
ner clearly  showing  it  was  uttering  some  sound, 
which  was  quite  inaudible  to  me.  I  have  seen  the 
flicker  stop  his  work  of  cutting  out  a  new  nesting- 
place,  and  sitting  close  by  the  side  of  his  mate,  the 
two  chatted,  may  I  say  about  their  mutual  interests? 
and  then  he  would  resume  his  work  of  deepening 
the  cavity  in  the  tree.  Great,  at  times,  is  the  chatter 
when  the  great  crested  flycatcher  enters  the  nest 
and  tells  his  mate  to  go  out  and  take  an  airing  and 
he  will  keep  house  while  she  is  gone.  But  signifi- 
cant as  is  all  that  we  see  among  mated  birds,  and 
we  see  but  a  mere  fraction  of  what  we  should  to 
pose  as  interpreters,  it  is  little  in  comparison  to 
that  which  is  constantly  transpiring  among  the 
crows.  They  do  not  live  in  fancied  security,  as  is 
true  of  other  birds;  they  accept  nothing  through 
hopefulness,  and  have  no  faith  in  appearances. 
Everything  with  which  they  have  to  deal  must  be 
tested  as  best  they  can,  and  so  they  live  a  life  of  con- 
stant fear,  such  as  mankind  finds  intolerable.  A 
happy  crow,  from  our  point  of  view,  is  an  impossi- 
ble creature ;  but,  nevertheless,  when  crows  do  have 
a  moderate  sense  of  security,  and  know  that  their 
sentinels  are  alert  and  trustworthy,  they  venture  to 
make  merry  among  themselves  and  are  playfully 
inclined.  See  them,  for  instance,  gathered  on  cakes 
of  floating  ice  when  the  river  breaks  up;  see  them 
pitch  and  turn  in  mid-air  with  almost  swallow-like 
agility;  see  them  hobnobbing  with  the  gulls  and 
hear  them  laugh!  Perhaps  this  is  a  step  too  far, 
but  it  is  a  widespread  fancy,  one  I  first  heard. of 
from  an  old  fisherman,  and  I  have  never  been  able 
to  rid  myself  of  the  idea  that  he  was  right.  It  seems 
so  rational  an  interpretation  of  their  wild  cries  as 
they  are  playing  about  the  river,  for  surely  not  all 
their  time  is  now  spent  in  searching  for  food.  The 
true  inwardness  of  all  corvine  ways  is  not  yet  within 
our  reach ;  but  when  they  are  assembled  as  I  saw 
them  to-day  and  discussion  is  conducted  decently 
and  in  order,  then  it  is  that  the  intelligence  of  these 
birds  stands  out  quite  unmistakably. 
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Only  a  Dog  *!**•  Huattr  fftU  on4  Strtam 

There  are  dogs  and  dogs,  and  there  exist  among 
this  noble  animal  as  many  types  and  characteristics 
as  among  men. 

Everj-  variety  of  dog  has  his  individual  trait.  The 
bull  for  his  gameness.  the  greyhound  for  his  swift- 
ness, the  shepherd  for  his  watchfulness,  the  beagle 
for  his  scent,  the  setter,  the  noblest  of  all,  for  his 
fidelity,  loyalty  and  keen  instinct;  as  for  the  coon 
dog,  let  his  name,  too,  be  inscribed  on  the  roll  of 
fame,  for  he  can  outbark  all  creation,  scratch  more, 
gulp  more,  live  longer  and  die  harder,  than  any 
quadruped  on  this  green  earth. 

Few  people  understand  the  royal  nature,  the  no- 
ble characteristics  of  the  dog.  They  class  him  with 
other  tame  animals.  Some  people  like  him,  some 
tolerate,  some  positively  dislike  him,  but  there  arc 
a  few,  thanks  to  Diana,  who  love  him,  and  but  for 
these  few,  the  dog  would  be  an  Ishmaelite,  and  like 
the  curs  of  Constantinople  act  as  the  scavengers  of 
men,  instead  of  his  most  trusted  friend. 

I  have,  in  my  time,  owned  many  setters.  They 
were  "cracks"  in  their  line,  and  were  my  constant 
companions.  But  the  best  beloved  of  them  all, 
Jessie,  died  last  hunting  season.  She  was  of  a  lov- 
ing nature — and  such  a  superb  field  dog — and  a 
household  pet — that  I  shall  never  forget  her  to  my 
dying  day.  And  when  the  life  sands  arc  nearly  run 
out  I  shall  wish,  like  the  Arab  for  his  dromedary, 
the  Esquimaux  for  his  reindeer,  the  Indian  for  his 
pony,  that  her  shadow  shall  accompany  me  in  that 
long  journey  from  whose  "bourne  no  traveler  ever 
returns." 

When  Jessie  was  a  little  puppy  her  education  be- 
gan. When  I  made  my  daily  julep,  punch  or  cock- 
tail, as  the  case  may  be,  I  would  pour  a  little  in  a 
saucer  for  Miss  Jessie,  and  by  the  time  she  was 
grown  she  learned  several  things.  In  the  evening 
she  would  take  her  station  on  the  porch,  and  when 
she  saw  me  coming  she  would  fly  to  the  kitchen  and 
take  the  tin  bucket  by  the  handle  and  run  to  the 
cook,  who  would  go  to  the  ice  chest,  put  a  chunk 
in  the  basket  and  Miss  Jessie  would  carry  it  up  the 
steps  in  a  series  of  frenzied  bounds,  and  when  she 
reached  the  sideboard,  would  watch  the  decoction  of 
the  beverage  with  shining  eyes,  and  wagged  her  tail 
for  all  she  was  worth.  When  she  finished  her  drink 
and  wanted  more,  she  would  take  the  saucer  be- 
tween her  teeth  and  bring  it  to  me. 

She  knew  to  the  minute  the  coming  of  the  post- 
man and  newsboys ;  all  knew  her,  and  her  ways  were 
a  source  of  daily  amusement  to  them.  Jessie  would 
meet  them  and  get  the  documents  and  come  flying 
into  the  room.  She  would  never  yield  the  paper  to 
anybody  but  myself.  The  ordinary  mail  she  gave 
to  any  of  the  household,  and  she  knew  every  one 
by  name  as  well  as  I  did. 

"Take  this  letter,"  I  would  say,  "to  Miss  Sally" — 
and  Jessie  was  up  the  steps  in  the  twinkling  of  an 
eye,  and  her  peculiar  scratching  on  the  door  always 
was  an  open  sesame.  On  her  return  she  would 
distribute  the  whole  batch  of  letters,  and  when 
there  were  none  she  seemed  really  put  out.  She 


acted  as  general  messenger,  would  shut  the  door, 
bring  small  articles  by  name,  and  was  so  well 
trained  that  she  never  could  be  induced  to  take  a 
mouthful  from  any  one  but  myself  at  meal  times. 

As  the  soul  of  some  great  artist  descended  into 
the  idiotic  negro,  Blind  Tom,  so  the  spirit  of  some 
singer  must  have  entered  Jessie's  body,  for  she  tried 
often  to  give  vent  to  her  feelings  in  song — and  such 
singing !  To  see  her  sitting  on  the  top  of  the  piano, 
her  eyes  fixed  sentimentally  upon  the  ceiling,  giv- 
ing vent  to  the  most  lugubrious  howls,  and  barks, 
that  were  a  cross  between  the  banshee  and  cry  of 
the  loon. 

But  it  was  as  a  field  dog  that  Jessie  shone  as  the 
brightest  jewel  of  them  all.  Some  dogs  might 
match  her,  but  none  excel.  She  knew  more  about 
the  ways  of  the  quail  than  I  did.  I  soon  learned  to 
let  her  have  her  own  way.  She  was  the  only  setter 
I  ever  saw,  who,  when  they  found  a  covey  in  a 
dense  covert,  would  back  out,  find  the  sportsman 
and  by  the  creeping,  stealthy  step  let  him  know 
that  the  game  was  found,  and  then  slowly  but  surely 
lead  him  to  the  right  spot. 

In  retrieving  she  was  perfect.  A  winged  bird  was 
her  delight.  She  never  let  up  until  she  had  it  in  her 
mouth.  I  have  seen  a  rabbit  dart  beneath  her  nose 
while  trailing  a  crippled  quail,  and  she  never  turned 
her  eyes  upon  him. 

One  evening  I  started  out  for  a  brief  hunt.  It 
had  been  raining  heavily  for  two  days  and  a  half. 
The  ground  was  spongy,  and  grass  and  verdure  sur- 
charged with  moisture.  I  was  walking  along  the 
edge  of  a  cornfield  which  at  this  Christmas  time  was 
nothing  but  lines  of  bare  stalks,  with  deep  gullies 
between  the  rows.  Jessie  started  through  the  corn- 
field and  suddenly  came  to  a  dead  stand.  I  was  so 
astonished  that  I  could  only  stare  at  her  in  amaze- 
ment, for  there  was  not  a  vestige  of  cover  in  the 
cornfield.  It  was  as  bare  as  a  billiard  table.  As  I 
looked  I  saw  her  sink,  lower  and  lower,  to  the 
ground  and  flatten  herself  until  she  looked  like  a 
spread-out  skin.  Not  content  with  this  effort  to 
make  herself  small,  she  crawled  along  to  where 
there  was  a  puddle  of  water  and  crouched  down 
until  only  her  nose  and  eyes  were  visible.  Looking 
up  the  ridge  I  saw  a  large  covey  of  quail  running 
down  the  furrow  right  in  Jessie's  mouth.  She  was 
trembling  with  excitement,  but  did  not  move.  I 
stood  about  ten  yards  behind  her,  as  motionless  as 
a  statue.  On  came  the  birds  until  the  foremost  one 
seemed  to  literally  step  on  her  head;  Uen  with  a 
loud  whirr  they  flushed  and  made  off  to  the  wood, 
leaving  two  of  their  number,  which  I  shot,  as  a 
tribute  to  the  wisdom  or  instinct  of  this  matchless 
dog. 

Another  time  I  was  hunting  on  the  same  planta- 
tion and  was  within  fifty  yards  of  the  Nottaway 
River,  which,  at  this  point,  had  a  steep  bluff  about 
sixty  feet  high.  Jessie  was  trotting  along  a  few 
steps  in  front  when  she  stumbled  over  an  old  red 
fox  that  was  lying  low  in  the  heather.  In  a  second 
the  fox  was  flying  to  the  bluff,  and  at  my  shout  of 
"Catch  him,  Jessie!"  she  bounded  after  him,  and 
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crowded  the  old  red  so  close  that  he  could  not 
double,  but  took  a  flying  leap  over  the  cliff,  and 
straight  into  the  air  Jessie  followed  him. 

There  was  a  simultaneous  splash,  and  when  I 
reached  the  bank  and  looked  over,  I  beheld  about 
as  pretty  a  combat  as  I  ever  witnessed.  The  fox 
fought  for  his  life,  but  water  was  not  his  element, 
and  he  was  soon  killed,  and  Jessie  dragged  him 
ashore.  I  examined  her  carefully,  but  beyond  a 
split  lip  she  was  none  the  worse,  while  the  fox  was 
badly  torn  in  several  places. 

Another  time  I  put  her  to  a  severe  test,  I  took  her 
with  me  to  hunt  in  Northampton  County,  North 
Carolina,  where  I  had  never  been  before.  On  the 
first  day  Whit  Urquhart  and  myself  left  home  after 
an  early  breakfast  and  rode  over  five  miles,  most 
of  the  distance  through  by-paths  in  a  great  swamp. 
After  reaching  the  hunting  grounds,  I  wished  to 
light  my  pipe,  and  to  my  disgust  found  that  I  had 
left  my  tobacco  bag  at  home.  At  first  I  determined 
to  ride  back  after  it ;  then  a  happy  thought  struck 
me,  and  I  wrote  a  note,  asking  to  hunt  up  the 
pouch  and  send  it  back  by  Jessie.  Wrapping  the 
note  up,  I  gave  it  to  Jessie,  and  told  her  to  carry  it 
back  home.  At  first  she  did  not  understand,  but  at 
last,  by  leading  her  back  a  hundred  yards  or  so  and 
waving  her  in  the  direction,  she  caught  the  cue  and 
went  off  in  a  headlong  run. 

"You  don't  expect  to  see  her  again,  do  you?"  in- 
quired my  companion. 

"I  most  certainly  do,"  I  answered. 

"I  will  bet  you  a  gallon  of  twenty-year-old  apple- 
jack of  my  own  brewing  against  that  cartridge  belt 
of  yours,  that  you  will  never  see  her  until  you  reach 
home  this  evening." 

We  made  the  bet. 

We  hunted  along  the  field  slowly.  About  an 
hour  after  Jessie,  covered  with  mud,  dashed  up,  and 
in  her  mouth  was  a  small  bundle  which  proved  to  be 
the  tobacco  pouch  and  a  note  from  Miss  U.,  saying: 

"I  received  your  note,  brought  by  your  wonder- 
ful dog,  and  send  the  bag  back  to  you  by  the  same 
route." 

"Well,"  said  Whit,  drawing  a  long  breath,  "I 
never  would  have  believed  it  unless  I  saw  with  my 
own  eyes.  Jessie  may  not  be  as  fast  as  the  tele- 
graph, but  she  can  beat  the  modern  railroad  out  of 
sight." 

Last  fall  I  went  to  North  Carolina  to  shoot,  tak- 
ing Jessie,  and  two  other  dogs.  After  the  first  day 
out,  which  proved  to  be  a  very  exhausting  day's 
work,  both  for  myself  and  the  setters,  Jessie  showed 
signs  of  dullness,  and  seemed  to  lose,  all  at  once, 
her  dash  and  spirit.  The  next  day  I  chained  her  in 
the  stable.  On  my  return  I  hurried  to  let  her  loose 
and  examine  into  her  condition.  I  found  to  my  dis- 
may that  she  was  a  very  sick  dog,  her  eyes  were 
away  back  into  her  head,  her  breathing  quick,  and 
she  would  eat  nothing,  though  I  forced  some  ex- 
tract of  beef  down  her  throat. 

When  I  mounted  my  horse  the  next  morning 
Jessie  staggered  down  the  steps  and  I  got  down, 
petted  her,  and  told  her  to  lie  down  on  the  mat  in 
the  porch.  She  looked  at  me  with  a  wistful,  long- 
ing gaze,  that  puzzled  me  then,  but  was  made  clear 
afterward.  I  thought  she  would  be  all  right  in  a 
few  days,  for  he  had  been  seriously  sick  several 


times,  and  I  rode  gayly  off.  After  a  splendid  day's 
hunt,  Mr.  L'rquhart  and  myself  returned  home.  On 
reaching  the  gate,  which  was  an  unwieldy  affair,  I 
got  down  to  open  it.  The  sun  was  just  setting.  I 
had  let  the  horses  through,  when  to  my  amazement 
I  saw  a  dog  crawling  toward  me. 

"Jessie!"  I  exclaimed.   "Can  that  be  Jessie?" 

As  I  spoke  she  gave  a  whine  of  joy  and  made  a 
staggering  run  and  fairly  leaped  into  my  out- 
stretched arms. 

It  was  her  last  effort.  She  licked  my  hand,  and 
with  a  whimper  of  content,  her  faithful  eyes  glazed, 
and  I  felt  her  form  shiver  and  thrill  and  then  stiffen 
in  death. 

Is  there  a  man  on  earth  who  would  not  have 
dropped  a  tear  over  the  dead  body  of  such  faithful 
love? 

With  her  keen  instinct  she  knew  that  death  was 
near,  and  nursing  her  strength,  dragged  her  dying 
form  for  nearly  a  mile,  to  see  her  master  before  she 
died. 

Dear  Jessie,  the  princess  of  all  the  blue-bloods 
that  ever  stood  a  point  or  quartered  a  field.  No 
man  ever  had  a  more  loving  follower  or  a  more 
faithful  friend. 


7»«  Vtultklmi  SpUtr  Htm  Orlnat  Tlmf-O—otrat 

"My  friend,  the  judge,"  said  the  Norhetrn  vis- 
itor to  Florida,  "and  I  were  treading  a  path  along 
the  Indian  River  not  far  from  Rockledge,  Fla.,  one 
morning,  enjoying  the  steady  southeast  breeze 
which  rustled  the  palmetto  leaves  around  us  and 
overhead  and  whispered  in  the  sprawling  oaks  that 
reached  out  giant  limbs  above  us.  Suddenly  the 
judge  stopped  and  said  in  a  low  tone,  turning  to 
me  as  he  spoke : 

"  'Did  you  ever  see  a  disappearing  spider?' 

"  'I've  seen  them  scuttle  away  at  my  approach,  if 
that  is  what  you  mean.' 

"'No;  I  mean  a  spider  that  melts  from  sight 
while  you  look  at  him — vanishes  from  your  sight 
without  leaving  his  place.  If  you  never  did  you  can 
see  one  now,  for  here  is  one  across  the  path.' 

"Pointing  to  an  orange-colored  spot  in  the  mid- 
dle of  a  web  he  suggested  that  I  approach  it  and 
threaten  it  with  a  small  twig  which  he  handed  me. 
The  object  looked  like  a  huge  drop  of  something  of 
an  intense  orange  hue  in  the  middle  of  a  curious 
web.  If  one  will  imagine  a  small,  filmy  hammock 
hanging  perpendicularly  he  can  form  an  idea  of  the 
web  itself.  I  took  the  small  stick,  my  eye  intently 
fixed  on  the  occupant  of  the  web,  and  approached 
it.  As  I  menaced  it  with  my  stick  it  seemed  sud- 
denly to  become  several  diaphanous  individuals 
lying  one  over  another.  Then  the  outlines  became 
more  and  more  indistinct  until  it  swiftly  faded  en- 
tirely from  view,  while  some  small  twigs  at  either 
side  were  agitated  violently. 

"  'Now,  stand  perfectly  still  for  a  few  minutes  and 
see  it  reappear,'  said  the  judge. 

"I  did  so.  The  agitation  of  the  twigs  slowly  sub- 
sided and  my  spider  came  into  sight  by  a  process 
the  reverse  of  that  by  which  he  had  melted  into 
nothingness. 

"  'Wait  a  bit  until  he  has  got  over  his  alarm 
somewhat,  then  approach  very  carefully  and  ex- 
amine it,'  was  my  friend's  advice.   I  did  so,  getting 
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upon  all  (ours  to  bring  my  eye  to  the  level  of  the 
web.  The  spider,  I  found,  had  a  rather  bloated 
body.  His  long  sprawling  legs  were  so  nearly 
transparent  that  I  had  not  been  able  to  see  them  at 
a  distance,  and  they  ended  in  large  hooked  claws  by 
which  he  clung  to  the  web.  The  latter  was  in 
length  about  three  times  its  breadth,  and  was  sus- 
pended by  the  upper  corners  from  slender  twigs  on 
either  side  of  the  path,  while  the  lower  corners  were 
braced  by  other  threads,  like  the  upper  ones,  to 
other  twigs. 

"Now,  I  threatened  him  again.  At  once  he  be- 
gan to  sway  himself  backward  and  forward  violently 
until  in  a  few  minutes  the  web  was  in  violent  com- 
motion. As  the  motion  increased  the  impression  on 
the  eye  changed  so  rapidly  that  the  mind  could 
make  no  note  of  it  and  finally  the  place  where  the 
spider  had  been  seemed  to  have  become  vacant. 

"  'That,'  said  the  judge,  'is  one  of  the  curiosities 
of  the  Florida  woods.  The  strange  habit  of  this 
spider  is  his  only  protection  against  being  gobbled 
up  by  birds.  That  very  brightness  of  hue  which  at- 
tracts the  insects  on  which  he  feeds  also  makes  him 
conspicuous  to  the  birds  which  feed  upon  him.  He 
is  obliged  to  hang  his  web  in  an  exposed  place,  be- 
cause the  insects  he  catches — those  he  wishes  to 
catch,  I  mean — do  not  frequent  the  thickets.  When 
he  sees  a  bird  swooping  down  upon  him  he  agitates 
his  web  and  when  the  bird  gets  nearer  the  quarry 
has  disappeared.  It  is  his  only  defense,  his  sole 
means  of  protection.'  " 

Tht  Hunt  for  S*a-Otttrt,  Chamtntrt'  Journal 

At  the  recent  fur-sales  in  London  the  fur  of  the 
sca-ottcr  was  quoted  at  an  average  of  £56  ($280) 
per  skin.  The  animal,  when  it  is  alive  and  wearing 
the  fur  itself,  is  from  three  to  five  feet  in  length 
from  nose  to  tail-tip,  though  the  skin  lying  upon  it 
in  loose  folds,  the  actual  "pelt,"  is  of  a  fair  size. 
Still,  sea-otter  skins,  at  £56,  while  sealskins  are 
worth  from  £3  to  £6  ($15  to  $30),  cannot  be  con- 
sidered economical  wear.  Ever  since  Bchring,  sail- 
ing from  Russia,  discovered  Alaska,  and  found  its 
natives  clad  in  otter-skin,  this  fur  has  been  the 
prime  object  of  the  pelt-hunters'  desire.  Sable, 
marten,  mink,  and  even  ermine  can  be  trapped  or 
shot  without  extraordinary  trouble ;  seals  are  driven 
inland  like  fools  to  be  slaughtered  and  skinned  at 
their  captors'  leisure.  But  the  sea-otter  must  be 
sought  diligently  as  the  diamond,  for  three  cen- 
turies of  experience  have  made  him  wise. 

Upon  the  map  of  North  America  may  be  seen, 
jutting  from  the  southern  corner  of  Alaska — which 
is  the  northwest  corner  of  the  continent — Aliaska, 
a  peninsula  which  breaks  off  into  a  chain  of  islands 
called  the  Aleutians.  Just  where  the  peninsula  ends 
and  the  islands  begin,  a  point  may  be  noticed 
marked  Belkovsky.  This  is  the  headquarters  of  the 
sea-otter  hunters,  and  between  here  and  Cherna- 
boor  Island  to  the  south  and  Saanak  Island  to  the 
southwest  the  bulk  of  the  sea-otters  arc  taken. 
Thoroughly  impressed  with  the  value  of  his  own 
skin,  llw  sea-otter  takes  care  of  it  by  living  far  away 
from  the  mainland,  sleeping,  with  one  eye  open, 
upon  the  floating  weed-beds  or  a  sea- washed  reef 
exposed  to  the  full  fury  of  the  North  Pacific.  At 
the  slightest  sign  of  the  approach  of  man  he  dives 


deep,  and  stays  below  for  twenty  minutes  at  a  time. 
Sometimes  a  stray  otter  may  be  shot  from  the  land 
as  he  plays  in  the  surf ;  but  the  chief  methods  of  his 
capture  are  "the  surround"  and  clubbing.  In  the 
former  case  a  party  of  Aleutian  islanders  are  con- 
veyed to  Saanak,  there  to  encamp  for  two  or  three 
months.  Woe  to  the  hunters  if  the  wind  be  off  the 
shore,  for  then  no  fire  may  be  lit  to  make  the  be- 
loved tea,  no  pipe  of  tobacco  smoked,  or  the  hope 
of  a  capture  would  be  vain.  For  the  otter  is  all 
eyes  and  ears  and  nose  when  alive;  all  fur  when 
dead.  Upon  a  calm  day  the  hunters  paddle  gently 
over  the  sea  in  their  skin  canoes,  keeping  an  eager 
eye  upon  the  rolling  surf  for  a  sign  of  the  prey.  A 
hunter  sees  an  otter  and  makes  a  quiet  signal  to  his 
mates ;  like  a  flash  the  quarry  has  dived.  Raising 
his  oar  aloft,  the  man  who  found  the  otter  remains 
as  a  buoy  above  the  place  of  the  animal's  disap- 
pearance, while  his  mates  form  in  a  huge  circle, 
with  him  for  centre.  In  twenty  minutes,  at  most, 
the  otter  comes  up  again  in  sight  of  some  of 
the  canocmen.  A  frightful  yell  drives  the  poor 
brute  below  again  before  he  has  had  time  to  fill  his 
lungs.  Shortly  he  is  again  seen,  and  the  process 
repeated,  till  at  length  his  body  is  so  gas-inflated 
that  he  cannot  sink,  and  falls  a  prey  to  the  lucky 
hunter  whose  spear  first  pierces  that  too,  too  rich 
coat  of  his.  Luck  varies,  and  the  sea-otter  is  yearly 
rarer  and  more  shy ;  but,  if  fortunate,  each  hunter 
may  have  from  two  to  five  skins  for  the  traders  as 
the  result  of  his  three  months'  catch. 

To  be  a  successful  hunter  requires  a  Spartan 
scorn  of  comfort,  huge  patience,  keenness  of  vision, 
and  readiness  of  resource,  as  well  as  great  dexterity 
in  the  handling  of  a  risky  craft  of  the  nature  of  a 
coracle,  and  an  intimate  knowledge  of  your 
quarry's  habits  which  it  requires  a  lifetime  of  ob- 
servation under  trying  conditions  to  gain.  "The 
surround,"  then,  is  no  joke,  but  clubbing  is  next- 
door  to  suicide.  The  hunters  encamped  upon 
Saanak  have  been  for  a  day  or  two  prevented  by  a 
howling  gale  from  doing  anything  save  sleep  or 
smoke.  One  or  two  of  the  men,  knowing,  seem- 
ingly by  instinct,  that  the  gale  has  almost  blown 
itself  out,  prepare  for  a  clubbing  expedition.  They 
also  know  that,  much  distressed  by  the  weather, 
many  sca-otters  will  be  sleeping,  with  their  heads 
buried  in  the  sea-weed  beds  about  the  rocky,  wind- 
swept islands  of  the  Chernaboor  group.  To-mor- 
row, the  gale  over,  the  otters  will  plunge  again  into 
the  ocean.  The  hunters,  therefore,  lash  their  flow- 
ing waterproof  garment  to  the  edge  of  the  well  of 
their  light  canoe,  and  thus,  like  a  Centaur  of  the  sea, 
half-man,  half-boat,  they  paddle  out  from  the  isl- 
ands' shelter  and  are  whirled  away  like  straws  be- 
fore the  blast.  Should  they,  in  the  dark  and  tur- 
moil, miss  the  islands  some  score  of  miles  away, 
they  are  carried  out  into  the  ocean  to  certain  death. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  they  make  their  haven,  they 
land  and  creep,  club  in  hand,  over  the  rocky  coast 
to  the  ocean-swelled  reef  where  the  otters  sleep. 
The  roar  of  the  gale  drowns  the  sound  of  fheir  ap- 
proach, and  the  poor  otter  is  a  mere  "pelt"  before 
he  knows  of  his  danger.  Scores  of  otters  have  been 
killed  in  one  night  by  a  club-man  or  two.  But  ot- 
ter-clubbing is  not  a  means  of  livelihood  likely  to 
become  generally  popular. 
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An  Inciitnt »/  War  From  too  FmoK  of  Emtio  HlcHtboura 

Wednesday  morning,  September  30,  1870,  the 
Prussians  having  assured  themselves  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  had  fled  from  Par- 
main,  entered  the  village,  determined,  by  making  an 
example  of  it,  to  strike  terror  into  the  hearts  of  the 
neighboring  people,  who  otherwise  might  be 
tempted  to  take  up  arms  in  defense  of  their  homes 
and  country. 

Piling  sheafs  of  wheat  against  several  of  the  prin- 
cipal houses  the  soldiers  set  them  on  fire,  and 
pressed  on,  until  they  came  to  the  beautiful  home 
of  Monsieur  Dembry. 

The  place  was  deserted,  but  doors  were  speedily 
burst  open,  and  although  beautifully  furnished 
throughout  and  adorned  with  costly  works  of  art,  it 
was  condemned  to  be  burned. 

While  the  soldiers  were  busy  carrying  off  what- 
soever they  fancied  to  keep  for  themselves,  the 
captain  of  the  regiment,  cigar  in  mouth,  walked  up 
and  down  the  gardens,  which  on  all  sides  gave  evi- 
dence of  the  owner's  love  of  flowers,  surveying  with 
much  satisfaction  the  late  bright  blossoms  in  the 
flower-beds. 

Presently,  with  a  thrill  of  admiration,  he  stopped 
before  a  splendid  group  of  dahlias,  among  which 
were  varieties  of  every  rare  color  and  tint.  A  little 
farther  were  many  splendid  chrysanthemums,  but 
he  looked  in  vain  for  his  favorite,  "helichrysum," 
more  generally  known  as  "immortelles." 

Now  this  Prussian  captain  was  no  mere  amateur 
concerning  flowers.  On  the  contrary,  he  was  a  dis- 
tinguished botanist  and  horticulturist  from  Han- 
over, where  he  himself  owned  magnificent  estates. 
Moreover,  at  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1867,  he  had 
exhibited  many  specimens  from  his  own  gardens, 
and  at  that  time  there  were  to  be  seen  in  that  part 
of  the  Champ  de  Mars  reserved  for  the  horticultural 
display,  side  by  side  with  the  exotics  cultivated  in 
France,  all  the  beauties  of  the  Hanoverian  flora, 
conspicuous  among  the  latter  being  a  unique  dis- 
play of  "helichrysum,"  or  "immortelles." 

These  carried  off  the  gold  medal. 

With  a  sigh  of  regret  the  captain  turned  from  the 
garden  beauties  and  entered  the  conservatories. 

At  first  nothing  was  to  be  seen  but  a  marvelous 
collection  of  "cacti,"  but  soon,  as  he  moved  on,  he 
uttered  an  ejaculation  of  intense  astonishment,  for 
there,  right  before  him,  was  a  collection  of  "heli- 
chrysum" of  every  rare  color  and  hue,  even  still 
more  beautiful  than  those  of  his  own  famous  ex- 
hibit in  1867. 

In  that  French  conservatory  so  far  from  Hanover 
he  saw  again  the  much-prized  flowers  which  he  had 
fondly  imagined  were  to  be  found  only  in  his  own 
greenhouses.  But  his  astonishment  even  redoubled 
when,  on  a  rustic  table  nearby,  he  found  a  complete 
German  catalogue  of  his  own  estates !  And  on  the 
first  page  of  which,  written  in  his  own  handwriting, 
he  read: 

"Presented  to  M.  ,  French  horticulturist. 

A  souvenir  of  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1867." 

Then  he  suddenly  recalled  the  incident  of  pre- 
senting his  own  catalogue  to  a  French  exhibitor  of 


chrysanthemums,  and  to  whom  he  had  taken  a 
great  liking. 

Most  singular  and  happy  discovery ! 

Hastening  from  the  conservatories  he  sternly 
commanded  his  thieving  men  not  to  touch  another 
article,  and  to  the  mystified  officers  he  said : 

"I  know  the  owner  of  this  castle,  and  his  chief 
gardener  is  a  friend  and  fellow-exhibitor  of  my  own. 
I  positively  prohibit  any  further  damage  to  this 
property." 

Many  articles  which  had  already  been  carried  off 
he  ordered  returned  to  their  places.  And  during 
the  burning  of  surrounding  houses  he  made  his  own 
Hanoverian  soldiers  guard  the  property  of  M. 
Dembry. 

Further,  during  the  following  three  weeks  he 
saw  that  his  own  men  cared,  not  only  for  the  choice 
flowers,  but  also  that  they  kept  the  gardens  and 
conservatories  in  good  condition. 

Before  leaving  the  town,  on  all  walls  and  fences 
of  M.  Dembry's  property,  he  caused  to  be  printed  in 
red  paint: 

"Protected  from  pillage." 

And  the  Prussians  who  came  after  carefully  re- 
spected the  property. 

When  the  family  returned  great  indeed  was  their 
surprise  to  find  the  estate  had  been  spared  the  gen- 
eral destruction.  But  it  was  not  until  later,  during 
the  evil  days  of  the  Commune,  when  the  Hano- 
verian regiment  once  more  occupied  Parmain.  that 
they  learned  the  truth. 

Then  the  Prussian  captain  paid  M.  Dembry  a  call, 
complimented  him  on  the  richness  of  his  conserva- 
tories, spoke  of  the  German  catalogue  left  on  the 
rustic  table,  and  told  how  the  beautiful  "immor- 
telles" had  saved  his  castle  from  pillage  and  the 
torch. 


Ciporlortc*  Im  a  War  Balloon  P.  J.  Otlanoy  Horn  York  WorH 

The  balloon  rose  about  as  fast  as  a  cable  car  runs, 
and  for  the  first  twenty  or  thirty  feet  in  the  run  we 
did  not  hear  a  shot.  The  bag  was  drifting  well  over 
the  water  when  we  heard  the  first  "ping !  ping  1"  of 
the  Mauser  bullets  across  the  side  of  the  basket  and 
against  the  bag.  When  the  bullets  came  singly  it 
sounded  as  if  they  were  striking  against  a  stone 
wall. 

A  few  holes  in  the  balloon  did  no  damage,  and 
we  kept  on  rising,  though  it  was  a  sure  thing  that 
we  were  in  for  trouble.  We  knew  that  the  Spanish 
firing  line  was  within  1,500  feet,  and  that  they  had 
the  range  oh  us. 

A  thousand  feet  below  I  saw  a  Spanish  sharp- 
shooter drop  out  of  a  tree  once  in  a  while,  and  I 
could  tell  by  the  way  that  he  dropped  that  his  fall 
was  no  accident.  He  was  knocked  out;  that  was  a 
sure  thing.  Then  I  could  see  the  Spaniards  crawl 
through  the  tall  grass  to  their  intrenchments. 

The  aeronaut,  "Bud,"  was  quietly  sailing  the  bal- 
loon, moving  a  lever  now  and  then  to  change  the 
rise  or  fall,  and  he  and  I  were  carrying  on  a  quiet 
talk.  I  looked  over  the  basket  and  as  I  did  so  re- 
marked : 

"'Bud,'  there  drops  another  dago  from  a  tree;" 
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and  "Bud"  answered,  "Say,  that  fall  was  easy  to  the 
one  wc  will  get." 

Well,  the  balloon  was  probably  to  its  full  height 
— 1,500  feet — and  I  was  pushing  away  on  the  ticker 
when  trouble  began.  It  seemed  as  if  the  Spaniards 
had  turned  all  their  guns  upon  us.  The  noise  of 
those  Mausers  against  the  bag  was  like  forty  hod- 
carriers  falling  down  ladders  with  their  hods. 

The  aeronaut  crouched  down  in  the  basket,  hang- 
ing on  to  his  lever,  while  Lieutenant  McNorn  stood 
at  his  place,  glass  in  hand,  and  kept  on  writing  dis- 
patches. The  bullets  were  flying  like  hailstones  by 
the  basket  and  into  the  bag.  and  striking  it  in  a 
storm. 

Nobody  was  rattled.  We  kept  right  on  playing 
ball.  I  expected  that  the  big  bag  would  be  ripped 
in  a  thousand  pieces,  and  that  it  would  fall  like  a  lot 
of  bricks.  Instead  of  that  we  began  to  gradually 
descend.  The  balloon  was  being  plunked  full  of 
holes,  but  very  little  gas  was  escaping. 

The  rain  of  bullets  never  let  up  for  a  second. 
"Bud"  had  just  asked  me  if  I  wasn't  getting  a  little 
nervous  when  he  yelled:  "My  God,  they've  got 
me!" 

He  dropped  over  to  the  bottom  of  the  basket  with 
two  wounds,  one  in  his  left  groin  and  the  other  in 
his  left  foot.  I  noticed  two  holes  in  the  basket  as 
he  dropped  the  lever.  I  had  just  been  wondering 
who  the  first  man  would  be.  The  lieutenant  looked 
around  and  asked  how  badly  the  aeronaut  was  hurt. 
Then  he  said : 

"Now,  I  have  got  to  stand  here  and  watch  out, 
and  if  'Bud'  gets  so  bad  that  he  can't  handle  the 
lever  you  do  his  work  and  your  own,  too."  Then 
he  wrote  on  a  sheet  of  paper  from  his  note-book : 

"Bountiful.  McNokn." 

This  message  meant  "One  man  shot." 

But  the  rain  of  bullets  was  doubled,  probably  be- 
cause the  Spaniards  saw  they  were  getting  the  best 
of  us.  I  couldn't  understand  why  the  balloon  did 
not  fall  like  a  dead  weight  until  I  was  told  later  that 
the  holes  closed  up  almost  as  fast  as  the  bullets 
came  through.  There  was  now  enough  gas  escap- 
ing to  cause  the  balloon  to  drop  faster. 

The  basket  was  swaying  from  side  to  side  as  the 
balloon  shifted.  The  outlook  was  very  "leery,"  for 
1  expected  every  minute  that  the  balloon  would  rip, 
and  there  was  nothing  below  us  but  water. 

Lieutenant  McNorn  was  as  cool  as  ice.  He  had 
just  written  a  dispatch  and  handed  it  to  me  when  he 
was  hit.  He  was  standing  close  to  the  edge  of  the 
basket.  The  basket  had  taken  a  sudden  turn  when 
he  fell  with  head  across  the  edge  of  the  basket  and 
a  bullet  in  his  right  side. 

Then  followed  the  hottest  ten  minutes  of  my  life. 
I  caught  the  lieutenant  with  one  arm  and  drew  him 
back  into  the  basket,  which  was  swinging  so  that 
it  was  a  guess  whether  wc  wouldn't  all  be  spilled  out 
at  the  next  turn. 

With  the  other  hand  I  telegraphed  to  my  friend 
Considine  at  the  other  end  : 

"The  lieutenant  is  hit..  I  am  holding  him  up  with 
one  hand  and  wiring  with  the  other.  I  don't  know 
how  badly  he  is  off,  but  it  looks  like  "30"  with  him." 

It  was  a  hard  place  for  fair,  and  I  was  scared  more 
over  falling  out  of  the  basket  than  from  the  bullets 
that  kept  swarming.   Considine  wired  back : 


"Keep  your  nerve.  The  balloon  is  coming  down 
easy,  and  we  will  stand  by  until  it  touches  the 
land." 

I  was  covered  with  the  lieutenant's  blood,  and  he 
was  unconscious.  The  aeronaut  was  breathing,  but 
could  do  nothing.  With  my  free  hand  I  again  wired 
to  Considine : 

"Get  the  ambulance  and  the  doctors.  They  have 
missed  me,  but  the  other  men  arc  unconscious." 

I  was  told  afterward  that  it  was  twelve  minutes 
by  the  watch  between  the  first  message  from  the 
balloon  and  the  landing.  It  seemed  like  twelve 
years.  I  stuck  my  head  over  the  edge  of  the  basket 
to  see  how  the  balloon  was  drifting,  and  I  thought 
that  there  was  a  chance  when  I  saw  it  turning  to 
the  land.  For  perhaps  two  minutes  before  the  land- 
ing the  shower  of  bullets  let  up. 

Finally  the  basket  grazed  the  beach  and  I 
climbed  out.  My  feet  were  fairly  on  the  ground 
when  a  sharpshooter's  bullet  struck  my  face  under 
the  left  eye  and  covered  my  head  with  blood.  It 
was  a  lucky  shot,  and  pained  me,  but  I  knew  that  it 
was  not  serious. 

The  boys  ran  up  and  carried  the  lieutenant  and 
aeronaut  from  the  basket,  and  I  turned  around  in 
time  to  see  the  big  balloon  collapse  slowly  to  the 
ground. 

W$0*aJUft  Black  and  Whtf  <Lo«4o*) 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  nobody  knew  that  he  lived  a 
dual  life  at  all;  and  it  may  indeed  be  doubted 
whether  "life"  is  the  word  to  use,  seeing  that  his 
most  splendid  experiences  always  came  to  him  in 
sleep,  and  sleep  is  first  cousin  to  death.  But  his 
sleeping  life  and  his  waking  life  were  as  different  as 
chalk  from  cheese,  the  latter  being  for  the  most  part 
a  mud-colored  and  dreary  procession  of  days,  domi- 
nated over  by  Mrs.  Honeybag  and  devoted  to  the 
selling  of  poultry  and  eggs,  while  the  former  gave 
the  real  inner  spirit  of  Mr.  Honeybag  its  oppor- 
tunity, as  shall  appear. 

His  existence  was  mostly  spent  behind  a  marble 
counter,  and  the  principal  scenery  of  his  business 
hours  was  that  incidental  to  the  occupation  of  a 
poulterer  and  butterman.  In  his  window  stood  a 
gilded  cow  and  calf,  the  latter  nearly  as  large  as 
that  famous  image  which  caused  so  much  annoy- 
ance to  Moses  in  the  days  of  the  Exodus.  Upon 
either  side  stood  artificial  vegetation  in  pots;  then 
came  pats  of  butter,  eggs  in  baskets  of  dry  moss, 
and  rows  of  fowls  and  ducks.  Now  your  fowl,  as 
it  appears  on  the  marble  slab  of  a  poulterer's 
morgue,  presents  perhaps  the  most  desolate  and  un- 
lovely example  of  still-life  to  be  found  in  nature. 
Death  is  often  beautiful  enough,  no  doubt,  but 
never  in  the  case  of  domestic  poultry ;  for  conven- 
tion requires  that  the  victim  shall  be  plucked,  save 
ior  his  neck,  trussed,  drawn,  frizzled,  and  otherwise 
mutilated  and  Spanish  Inquisitioned,  which  out- 
rages upon  the  lifeless  clay  produce  a  corpse  so  ut- 
terly unrestful.  bizarre,  grotesque  and  uncomforta- 
ble to  every  finer  sense  of  humanity  .that  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  imagine  any  sort  of  wholesome  inspiration 
drawn  from  such  a  spectacle. 

Yet  Mr.  Honeybag  lived  in  this  atmosphere, 
though  the  vast  difference  between  his  actual  life 
and  the  dream  existence  that  usually  began  for  him 
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when  his  head  touched  the  pillow,  had  struck  his 
own  attention  more  than  once  and  presented  him 
with  problems  quite  beyond  his  power  to  solve — 
"How  a  hogeous  row  of  plucked  poultry,  with  their 
livers  under  their  wings ;  how  butter  in  barrels  and 
heggs  of  various  ages  with  other  such  like  products 
can  act  upon  the  heye  of  the  mind,  is  more  than  I 
am  able  to  say,"  Honeybag  once  confessed  to  me, 
"but  there  it  is,  and  the  more  dreary  are  the  days, 
the  more  remarkably  splendid  are  the  nights.  No- 
body never  dreamed  like  what  I  do,  unless  it  was 
Bible  characters,  who  certainly  did  great  things  in 
that  line ;  but  even  Solomon  in  all  his  glory  never 
had  proper  days  than  I  have  nights.  You  never 
see  anything  like  it  off  the  music-hall  stage.  It's 
drama,  that's  what  my  nights  is — pure  melodrama." 
I  asked  Honeybag  how  he  accounted  for  this  sur- 
prising faculty,  and  from  what  bygone  ancestor  he 
derived  his  remarkable  gift.  He  replied  that,  seeing 
his  father  had  been  a  house-painter  and  his  mother 
the  daughter  of  a  milkman,  he  found  no  reason  to 
assume  the  gift  could  be  traced  back  to  either  side 
of  his  family.    He  said : 

"It's  more  what  you  eat,  I  think;  I've  thought 
about  it  a  lot,  and  I've  proved  as  clear  as  can  be 
that  sausages  mean  splendor  most  times.  A  sausage, 
more  especially  if  its  took  late  and  eat  cold,  throws 
you  in  a  bit  of  a  perspiration — generally  between 
two  and  three  of  a  morning;  and  then  you'll  get 
dreams  of  gorgeous  palaces,  and  fountains,  and 
flunkeys,  and  hupholstery,  and  gold  furniture.  A 
green  salad  I've  known  to  produce  wonderful 
dreams ;  but  if  you  wants  to  find  yourself  a  king  or 
a  big  bug  with  nations  and  armies  under  your  com- 
mand, and  people  bowing  and  scraping  and  wantin* 
of  you  to  walk  on  their  bodies,  there's  nothing  like 
good,  strong,  homely  cheese — and  plenty  of  it.  You 
can  always  get  a  line  as  to  what  you'll  dream  at 
supper,  and  you  often  know  to  a  't'  just  how  it'll 
turn  out." 

Mr.  Honeybag  interested  me,  and  I  called  upon 
him  occasionally  in  order  that  he  might  regale  me 
with  his  opulent  visions  of  regal  power  and  aulic 
splendor.  A  theatre  seemed  to  light  up  in  his  brain 
as  he  lost  consciousness,  and  within  his  imaginary 
world  he  forgot  the  sordid  circumstances  of  the  day, 
doffed  his  shiny  black  coat  and  apron  for  a  king's 
purple  or  a  warrior's  crimson,  moved  through  vast 
spaces,  became  a  power,  listened  to  the  voices  of 
nations,  played  a  potentate's  part  on  the  shadowy 
stage  of  dreamland. 

"A  curious  vision  last  night,"  he  said  to  me  once, 
while  he  pensively  patted  butter  with  a  wooden 
spoon.  "I  was  commanding  of  a  squadron  of  bat- 
tleships, and  we  hanchored  off  this  port  to  blow  the 
place  out  of  the  water.  I  was  a  Lord  High  Admiral 
in  navy  blue  with  a  jeweler's  shop  a-gleaming  on 
my  left  breast ;  and  I  runned  up  a  signal  to  the  fleet : 
'Blow  this  here  town  to  Hades,  but  spare  Honey- 
bag's  poultry  shop— No.  13  Union  street.'  And 
they  done  it.  The  guns  roared,  and  the  air  was 
white  with  clouds  of  smoke,  and  all  the  awful  cir- 
cumstances of  war  went  on  for  a  bit.  Then  the 
smoke  rolled  away,  and  there  was  the  town,  laid  so 
flat  as  a  pack  of  cards  spread  on  a  table;  but  my 
shop  was  left  standing,  like  an  hoasis  in  the  desert. 
Then  the  fleet  gave  me  three  cheers,  and  my  wife 


kicked  me,  as  she  often  does,  being  an  uneasy 
sleeper,  and  I  waked  up,  my  heart  heaving  with 
nautical  pride." 

I  fancy  Honcybag's  wife  often  broke  into  his 
most  splendid  visions.  Indeed,  he  confessed  to  me 
that  some  untimely  act  of  hers  had  not  seldom  come 
between  him  and  the  capture  of  kingdoms,  the  ex- 
termination of  tyrants,  the  slaughter  of  Bengal 
tigers  and  African  lions,  with  other  splendid 
achievements. 

Once  I  called  on  Honeybag,  and  found  him  more 
than  commonly  cheerful. 

"Extraordinary  vision  last  night,  sir.  I  found 
myself  a  prince  of  the  blood,  and  heir  to  the  throne 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  I  was  just  being 
married  to  a  princess  of  dazzling  appearance  in  St. 
Paul's  Cathedral,  when  Mrs.  Honeybag  corned  cor- 
vetting  and  blustering  up  the  aisle,  same  as  she 
might  have  done  in  real  life.  And  the  bishop  says : 
'Who's  this  pusson?'  And  I  says:  'Blime  me  if  I 
know  her  from  Eve.'  And  he  says :  'Take  her  in  the 
organ  loft  and  hang  her !'  And  they  done  it  while 
we  waited !  Then  they  went  on  with  the  ceremony, 
as  if  nothing  had  happened — that  real  and  convinc- 
ing, too.  I  went  to  sleep  on  a  hempty  stomach  last 
night,  and  I'm  going  to  do  the  same  again  to-mor- 
row. It's  good  enough,  I  tell  you.  Hush !  She's 
a-coming !" 

Mt,  Doolty'M  Oiltmma  CMoago  Journal 

"I  know  what  I'd  do  if  I  was  Mack,"  said  Mr. 
Henncssy.  "I'd  hist  a  flag  over  th'  Ph'lippeens,  an' 
I'd  take  in  th'  whole  lot  iv  thim." 

"An'  yet,"  said  Mr.  Dooley,  "  'tis  not  more  thin 
two  months  since  ye  lamed  whether  they  were  isl- 
ands or  canned  goods.  I've  been  r-readin'  about 
th'  counthry,  full  iv  goold  an'  precious  stones, 
where  th'  people  can  pick  dinner  off  th'  threes,  an' 
ar-rc  starvin'  because  they  have  no  step-ladders. 
Th'  inhabitants  is  mostly  naygurs  an*  Chinnymen, 
peaceful,  industhrus  an'  law-abidin',  but  savage  an' 
bloodthirsty  in  their  methods.  They  wear  no 
clothes  except  what  they  have  on,  an'  each  woman 
has  five  husbands  an'  each  man  has  five  wives.  Th' 
r-rest  goes  into  th'  discard,  th'  same  as  here.  Th' 
islands  has  been  ownded  be  Spain  since  befure  th' 
fire ;  an'  she's  thrcated  thim  so  well  they're  now  up 
in  ar-rms  again  her,  except  a  majority  iv  thim 
which  is  thurly  loyal. 

"Th'  natives  seldom  fight  among  themselves,  but 
whin  they  get  mad  at  wan  another  they  r-run-a- 
muck.  Whin  a  man  r-runs-a-muck,  sometimes  they 
hang  him  an'  sometimes  they  discharge  him  an'  hire 
a  new  motorman.  Th'  women  ar-re  beautiful,  with 
languishin'  black  eyes,  an'  they  smoke  see-gars,  but 
ar-re  hurried  an'  incomplete  in  their  dhress.  I  see 
a  pitcher  iv'  wan  th'  other  day  with  nawthin'  on  her 
but  a  basket  of  cocoanuts  an'  a  hoopskirt.  They're 
no  prudes.  We  import  juke,  hemp,  cigar  wrappers, 
sugar  an'  fairy  tales  fr'm  th'  Ph'lippeens,  an'  export 
six-inch  sheels  an'  th'  like.  I  lamed  all  this  fr'm 
th'  papers,  an'  I  know  'tis  sthraight.  An'  yet,  Hin- 
nissy,  I  dinnaw  what  to  do  about  th'  Ph'lippeens. 
An'  I'm  all  alone  in  th'  wurruld.  Ivrybody  else  has 
made  up  his  mind." 

"Hang  on  to  thim,"  said  Mr.  Hennessy,  stoutlv. 
"What  we've  got  we  must  hold." 
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Tht  Wrtchoflht  Hnptrui    Henry  Wadtworth  Lengftllow 

It  was  the  schooner  Hesperus, 

That  sailed  the  wintry  sea; 
And  the  skipper  had  taken  his  little  daughter 

To  bear  him  company. 

Blue  were  her  eyes  as  the  fairy  flax. 

Her  checks  like  the  dawn  of  day, 
And  her  bosom  white  as  the  hawthorn  buds, 

That  ope  in  the  month  of  May. 

The  skipper  he  stood  beside  the  helm; 

His  pipe  was  in  his  mouth. 
And  he  watched  how  the  veering  flaw  did  blow 

The  smoke,  now  West,  now  South. 

Then  up  and  spake  an  old  sailor. 

Had  sailed  to  the  Spanish  main: 
"I  pray  thee,  put  into  yonder  port. 
For  1  fear  a  hurricane. 

"Last  night  the  moon  had  a  golden  ring, 

And  to-night  no  moon  we  sec!" 
The  skipper,  he  blew  a  whiff  from  his  pipe, 
And  a  scornful  laugh  laughed  he. 

Colder  and  colder  blew  the  wind, 

A  gale  from  the  Northeast; 
The  snow  fell  hissing  in  the  brine. 

And  the  billows  frothed  like  yeast. 

Down  came  the  storm,  and  smote  amain 

The  vessel  in  its  strength; 
She  shuddered  and  paused,  like  a  frightened  steed. 

Then  leaped  her  cable's  length. 

"Come  hither!  come  hither!  my  little  daughter, 
And  do  not  tremble  so; 
For  I  can  weather  the  roughest  gale 
That  ever  wind  did  blow." 

He  wrapped  her  warm  in  his  seaman's  coat 

Against  the  stinging  blast; 
He  cut  a  rope  from  a  broken  spar, 

And  bound  her  to  the  mast. 

"O  father!  I  hear  the  church-bells  ring: 

Oh,  say,  what  may  it  be?" 
"  'Tis  a  fog-bell  on  a  rock-bound  coast!" 

And  he  steered  for  the  open  sea. 

"O  father!  I  hear  the  sound  of  guns; 

Oh,  say,  what  may  it  be?" 
"Some  ship  in  distress,  that  cannot  live 

In  such  an  angry  sea!" 

"O  father!  I  see  a  gleaming  light; 
Oh  say  what  may  it  be?" 
But  the  father  answered  never  a  word, 
A  frozen  corpse  was  he. 

Lashed  to  the  helm,  all  stiff  and  stark, 

Was  his  face  turned  to  the  skies, 
The  lantern  gleamed  through  the  gleaming  snow 

On  his  fixed  and  glassy  eyes. 

Then  the  maiden  clasped  her  hands  and  prayed 

That  saved  she  mi^ht  be: 
And  slit-  thought  of  Christ,  who  stilled  the  wave 

On  the  Lake  of  Galilee. 


And  fast  through  the  midnight  dark  and  drear, 
Through  the  whistling  sleet  and  snow, 

Like  a  sheeted  ghost,  the  vessel  swept 
Towards  the  reef  of  Norman's  Woe. 

And  ever,  the  fitful  gusts  between, 

A  sound  came  from  the  land; 
It  was  the  sound  of  the  trampling  surf 

On  the  rocks  and  the  hard  sea-sand. 

The  breakers  were  right  beneath  her  bows, 

She  drifted  a  dreary  wreck, 
And  a  whooping  billow  swept  the  crew. 

Like  icicles  from  her  deck. 

She  struck  where  the  white  and  fleecy  waves 

Look  soft  as  carded  wool. 
But  the  cruel  rocks,  they  gored  her  side 

Like  the  horns  of  an  angry  bull. 

Her  rattling  shrouds,  all  sheathed  in  ice. 

With  the  masts  went  by  the  board; 
Like  a  vessel  of  glass,  she  stove  and  sank, 

Ho!  hoi  the  breakers  roared! 

At  daybreak,  on  the  bleak  sea-beach, 

A  fisherman  stood  aghast. 
To  see  the  form  of  a  maiden  fair. 

Lashed  close  to  a  drifting  mast. 

The  salt  sea  was  frozen  on  her  breast. 

The  salt  tears  in  her  eyes; 
And  he  saw  her  hair,  like  the  brown  seaweed. 

On  the  billows  fall  and  rise. 

Such  was  the  wreck  of  the  Hesperus. 

In  the  midnight  and  the  snow! 
Christ  save  us  all  from  a  death  like  this, 

On  the  reef  of  Norman's  Woe! 

Old  floo*.  art  8*$t  Btcdrtt,  Chtw 

Old  books  are  best!  With  what  delight 
Does  "Faithorne  fecit"  greet  our  sight 
On  frontispiece  or  title-page 
Of  that  old  time,  when  on  the  stage 
"Sweet  Nell"  set  "Rowley's"  heart  alight! 

And  you,  O  Friend,  to  whom  I  write. 
Must  not  deny,  e'en  though  you  might. 
Through  fear  of  modern  pirates'  rage, 
Old  books  are  best. 

What  though  the  prints  be  not  so  bright. 
The  paper  daik,  the  binding  slight. 

Our  author,  be  he  dull  or  sage. 

Returning  from  a  distant  age 
So  lives  again.    We  say  oi  right: 
Old  books  are  best 

J,nm,}KI»ud  1*  "»»' 

Jennie  kissed  me  when  we  met. 

Jumping  from  the  chair  she  sat  in. 
Time,  you  thicfl  who  love  to  get 

Sweets  into  your  book,  put  that  in— 
Say  I'm  weary,  say  I'm  sad, 

Say  that  health  and  wealth  have  missed  me; 
Say  I'm  growing  old.  but  add  — 

Jennie  kissed  mc! 
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My  Aunt.  Wvr  W**4*tl  Holmn 

My  aunt!  my  dear  unmarried  aunt! 

Long  years  have  o'er  her  flown; 
Yet  still  she  strains  the  aching  clasp 

That  binds  her  virgin  zone. 
I  know  it  hurts  her.— though  she  looks 

As  cheerful  as  she  can; 
Her  waist  is  ampler  than  her  life. 

For  life  is  but  a  span. 

My  auntl  my  poor  deluded  aunt! 

Her  hair  is  almost  gray ; 
Why  did  she  train  that  winter  curt 

In  such  a  spring-like  way? 
How  can  she  lay  her  glasses  down. 

And  say  she  reads  as  well. 
When  through  a  double  convex  lens 

She  just  makes  out  to  spell? 

Her  father — grandpapa!  forgive 

This  erring  lip  its  smiles — 
Vowed  she  would  make  the  finest  girl 

Within  a  hundred  miles; 
He  sent  her  to  a  stylish  school; 

'Twas  in  her  thirteenth  June; 
And  with  her,  as  the  rules  required, 

'•Two  towels  and  3  spoon." 

They  braced  my  aunt  against  a  board, 

To  make  her  straight  and  tall; 
They  laced  her  up,  they  starved  her  down, 

To  make  her  light  and  small; 
They  pinched  her  icet,  they  singed  her  hair, 

They  screwed  it  up  with  pins;— 
Oh.  never  mortal  suffered  more 

In  penance  for  her  sins. 

So,  when  my  precious  aunt  was  done. 

My  grandsirc  brought  her  back 
(By  daylight,  lest  some  rabid  youth 
Might  follow  on  the  track); 
"Ah!"  said  tny  grandsire,  as  he  shook 

Some  powder  in  his  pan, 
"What  could  this  lovely  creature  do 
Against  a  desperate  man!" 

Alas!  nor  chariot,  nor  barouche. 

Nor  bandit  calvacade. 
Tore  from  the  trembling  lather's  arm? 

His  all-accomplished  maid. 
For  her  now  happy  had  it  been! 

And  Heaven  had  spared  to  me 
To  see  one  sad.  ungathered  rose 

On  my  ancestral  tree. 

T*»  Cloui  Ptmy  ByulH  Shttltu 

I  bring  fresh  showers  for  the  thirsting  flowers 

From  the  seas  and  the  streams; 
I  bear  light  shade  for  the  leaves  when  laid 

In  their  noon  day  dreams. 
From  my  wings  arc  shaken  the  dews  that  waken 

The  sweet  birds  every  one. 
When  rocked  to  rest  on  their  mother's  breast. 

As  she  dances  about  the  sun. 
I  wield  the  flail  of  the  lashing  hail. 

And  whiten  the  green  plains  under; 
And  then  again  I  dissolve  it  in  rain. 

And  laugh  as  I  pass  in  thunder. 

I  sift  the  snow  on  the  mountains  below. 
And  their  great  pines  groan  aghast; 


And  ail  the  night  'tis  my  pillow  white. 

While  I  sleep  in  the  arms  of  the  blast. 
Sublime  on  the  towers  of  my  skyey  bowers 

Lightning  my  pilot  sits; 
In  a  cavern  under  is  fettered  the  thunder — 

It  struggles  and  howls  at  fits. 
Over  earth  and  ocean,  with  gentle  motion. 

This  pilot  is  guiding  me, 
Lured  by  the  love  of  the  genii  that  move 

In  the  depths  of  the  purple  sea; 
Over  the  rills,  and  the  crags,  and  the  hills, 

Over  the  lakes  and  the  plains, 
Wherever  he  dream,  under  mountain  or  stream. 

The  spirit  he  loves  remains; 
And  I  all  the  while  bask  in  heaven's  blue  smile. 

Whilst  he  is  dissolving  in  rains. 

The  sanguine  sunrise,  with  his  meteor  eyes. 

And  his  burning  plumes  outspread. 
Leaps  on  the  back  of  my  sailing  rack. 

When  the  morning  star  shines  dead; 
As  on  the  jag  of  a  mountain  crag, 

Which  an  earthquake  rocks  and  swings. 
An  eagle  alit  one  moment  may  sit 

In  the  light  of  its  golden  wings. 
And  when  sunset  may  breathe,  from  the  lit  sea  beneath 

Its. ardours  of  rest  and  love. 
And  the  crimson  pall  of  eve  may  fall 

From  the  depth  of  heaven  above. 
With  wings  folded  I  rest  on  mine  airy  nest. 

As  still  as  a  brooding  dove. 

That  orbed  maiden  with  white  fire  laden, 

Whom  mortals  call  the  moon. 
Glides  glimmering  o'er  my  fleece-like  floor. 

By  the  midnight  breezes  strewn; 
And  wherever  the  beat  of  her  unseen  feet. 

Which  only  the  angels  hear. 
May  have  broken  the  woof  of  my  tent's  thin  roof. 

The  stars  peep  behind  her  and  peer. 
And  I  laugh  to  see  them  whirl  and  flee, 

Like  a  swarm  of  golden  bees; 
When  I  widen  the  rent  in  my  wind-built  tent, 

Till  the  calm  rivers,  lakes,  and  seas. 
Like  strips  of  the  sky  fallen  through  me  on  high. 

Are  each  paved  with  the  moon  and  these. 

I  bind  the  sun's  throne  with  a  burning  zone. 

And  the  moon's  with  a  girdle  of  pearl; 
The  volcanoes  are  dim,  and  the  stars  reel  and  swim. 

When  the  whirlwinds  my  banner  unfurl. 
From  cape  to  cape,  with  a  bridge-like  shape. 

Over  a  torrent  sea. 
Sunbeam-proof,  I  hang  like  a  roof — 

The  mountains  its  columns  be. 
The  triumphal  arch  through  which  I  march. 

With  hurricane,  fire,  and  snow. 
When  the  powers  of  the  air  are  chained  to  my  chair. 

Is  the  million  colored  bow; 
The  sphere  fire  above  its  soft  colors  wove. 

While  the  moist  earth  was  laughing  below. 

I  am  the  daughter  of  earth  and  water, 

And  the  nursling  of  the  sky; 
I  pass  through  the  pores  of  the  ocean  and  shores; 

I  change,  but  I  cannot  die. 
For  after  the  rain,  when  with  never  a  stain 

The  pavilion  of  heaven  is  bare. 
And  the  winds  and  sunbeams  with  their  convex  gleams 

Build  up  the  blue  dome  of  air, 
I  silently  laugh  at  my  own  cenotaph. 

And  out  of  the  caverns  of  rain. 
Like  a  child  from  the  womb,  like  a  ghost  from  the  tomb. 

I  raise  and  unbuild  it  again. 
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 The  earlier  editions  of  Webster's  Dictionary 

contained  a  verb  "to  Jew,"  and  defined  it  "to  cheat," 
"to  play  with,"  etc.  At  the  request  of  a  number  of 
influential  Israelites,  the  word  was  eliminated  from 
the  book.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  the  word 
had  no  connection  with  or  reference  to  the  follow- 
ers of  the  Mosaic  faith.  It  was  derived  from  the 
French  "jeu"  and  "jouir,"  which  means  "to  play 
with."  "to  cheat,"  etc.,  but  its  orthography  had  be- 
come corrupted  to  "jew."  It  did  not  appear  in  sub- 
sequent editions  of  the  work. 

 At  present  it  is  estimated  there  are  in  the 


>rlds 


sans  7,000,000  cubic  miles  of  salt,  and 


the  most  astonishing  thing  about  it  is  that  if  all 
this  salt  could  be  taken  out  in  a  moment,  the  level 
of  the  water  would  not  drop  one  single  inch. 

 It  was  300  years  ago,  in  Florence,  that  the 

first  grand  opera  was  produced. 

 Tumblers  resembling  in  shape  and  dimen- 
sions those  employed  to-day  have  been  found  in 
great  numbers  in  Pompeii.  They  were  made  of 
gold,  silver,  glass,  marble,  agate  and  of  precious 
stones. 

 The  microphone  is  being  utilized  for  the 

education  of  deaf  mutes,  and  such  persons  can 
actually  hear  sounds  proceeding  from  the  micro- 
phonograph,  and  soon  learn  to  utter  them.  It  ap- 
pears to  be  an  efficacious  method,  even  with  per- 
sons who  have  passed  middle  life. 

—By  a  system  of  numeral  type,  invented  by 
Rev.  W.  H.  Murray,  of  Pekin,  originally  a  Scotch 
workman,  the  blind  people  of  China  are  now  taught 
to  read  and  write  in  less  than  three  months,  and  this 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  there  arc  408  distinct  sounds 
in  the  Chinese  language.  By  a  special  adaptation 
of  this  system  the  blind  are  now  actually  teaching 
sighted  pupils  to  read. 

 A  German  biologist  has  calculated  that  the 

human  brain  contains  300,000,000  nerve  cells, 
5,000,000  of  which  die,  and  are  succeeded  by  new 
ones  every  day.  At  this  rate  we  get  an  entirely  new 
brain  every  sixty  days. 

 The  Paris  Figaro  says  that  the  word  "Sir- 
car." which  has  been  so  frequently  used  since  the 
exploits  of  Lord  Kitchener,  is  a  contraction  of  the 
Arabic  words.  "Sayer  ed  Dar";  that  Saver  means 
inspector  or  watcher,  and  Dar  means  palace — ergo, 
"inspector  of  the  palace."  Webster's  International 
Dictionary,  however,  says  that  "Sirdar"  comes  from 
the  Persian  "Sardar" ;  "sar,"  the  head,  top,  and 
"dar,"  holding,  possessing — hence,  a  chief  or 
general. 

 A  club  exists  in  Vienna  the  members  of 

which  are  pledged  to  marry  a  poor  girl.  If,  by 
chance  or  design,  a  member  marries  a  rich  girl,  he 
is  fined  £400,  which  sum  is  bestowed  on  some  re- 
spectable but  impecunious  couple  engaged  to  be 
married. 

 A  scientist  looking  for  microbes  says  there 

are  absolutely  none  on  the  Swiss  mountains  at  an 
altitude  of  2.000  feet.  Here  is  the  place  for  the 
purity  party  and  scaremongers  who  are  forever  hor- 


•Cdmpiltd  from  contemporaries. 


rifying  the  public  with  the.  dismal  fear  of  microbes. 
They  would  have  to  take  their  supply  with  them, 
most  of  which  are  useful  to  man.  It  is  pleasing  to 
observe  that  the  microbe  does  not  give  himself  lofty 
airs,  but,  as  a  fellow-creature,  comes  down  to  our 
level  and  dwells  cheerily  in  our  midst. 

 The  Chinese  Government  does  all  in  its 

power  to  check  the  opium  habit,  the  punishments 
common  in  the  Chinese  army  for  this  habit  be- 
ing extreme.  For  the  first  offense  a  man  may 
have  his  upper  lip  cut ;  for  the  second  he  may  be  de- 
capitated. For  the  last  sixty  years  on  an  average 
half  a  ton  of  opium  has  been  sent  to  China  from 
India  every  hour. 

 The  famous  old  city  of  Ghent,  Belgium,  is 

built  on  twenty-six  islands,  which  are  connected 
with  one  another  by  eighty  bridges.  Three  hun- 
dred streets  and  thirty  public  squares  are  contained 
in  these  islands.  Ghent  is  famous  because  Charles 
V.  and  John  of  Gaunt  were  born  there.  It  has  been 
the  scene  of  many  treaties,  insurrections  and  revolts, 
and  it  was  there  the  treaty  was  made  terminating 
the  War  of  1812  between  this  country  and  England. 

 According  to  a  report  made  to  Congress  last 

year  twenty-four  per  cent,  of  the  petty  officers  and 
thirty-three  per  cent,  of  the  enlisted  men  in  the  navy 
of  the  United  States  were  of  foreign  birth,  and  some 
of  them  had  never  taken  out  their  naturalization 
papers.  The  percentage  of  foreign-born  officers  is 
very  small,  a  fraction  of  one  per  cent.,  and  every  of- 
ficer in  the  service  is  a  citizen. 

 Recent  observations  among  Indians  show 

that  in  South  America,  as  well  as  in  North  America, 
the  red  woman  lives  longer  than  the  red  man.  But 
the  average  duration  of  life  is  only  seventeen  years 
for  both  sexes  in  the  South,  and  twenty-two  per 
cent,  of  the  Indians  die  during  the  first  year  of  life. 

 Japan's  largest  and  most  formidable  man-of- 
war  is  the  Fuji,  named  after  the  highest  mountain 
in  Japan,  having  a  tonnage  of  12,649,  which  figures 
represent  the  exact  height  of  the  mountain  in  feet. 

 The  United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture has,  by  experiments,  found  that  the  force  of  a 
growing  pumpkin  was  sufficient  to  lift  two  and  one- 
half  tons,  provided  the  weight  is  so  placed  as  not  to 
interfere  with  the  growth  or  natural  development  of 
the  vegetable.  In  London  a  paving  stone  which 
weighed  five  hundred  pounds,  and  which  was 
wedged  in  on  all  sides  by  other  stones,  was  lifted  up 
by  a  mushroom.  The  growth  of  a  big  gum  tree  at 
Cinerias,  Honduras,  moved  the  walls  of  a  concrete 
church  three  feet  in  thickness  eighteen  inches  in 
seventeen  years. 

 Recent  investigations  have  shown  that  the 

principal  source  of  the  Gulf  Stream  is  not  the 
Florida  channel,  but  the  region  between  and  beside 
the  islands  of  the  West  Indies.  At  Binioni  the  vol- 
ume of  this  warm  water  is  sixty  times  as  great  as 
the  combined  volume  of  all  the  rivers  in  the  world 
at  their  mouths. 

 The  longest  canal  in  the  world  is  the  Erie 

in  New  York,  extending  from  Albany  to  Buffalo,  a 
distance  of  381  miles.  The  cost  of  construction 
was  S52.540.800. 
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Ulnlaiurt  Kallwafi  TM-Bltl 

There  is  always  a  certain  amount  of  fascination 
about  railways,  and  is  there  anything  more  wonder- 
ful than  the  steam  engine,  which  has  now  proved 
itself  capable  of  ascending  our  highest  mountains 
as  well  as  traversing  the  level  ground  at  express 
speed?  Railway  enthusiasts  could  be  numbered  by 
thousands,  and  quite  an  army  of  individuals  possess 
remarkable  toy  railways,  while  there  are  a  few 
wealthy  persons  who  can  boast  of  some  wonderful 
ingenious  Liliputian  railways,  built  on  precisely  the 
same  lines  as  the  ordinary  railway,  and  which  are 
not  only  capable  of  traveling  at  a  fair  pace,  but  in 
some  cases  can  even  carry  passengers. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable,  perhaps,  of  these 
miniature  railways  is  that  owned  by  a  wealthy 
American  gentleman,  Mr.  J.  H.  Sh river,  who  has 
constructed  a  wonderful  little  railway  in  his  own 
private  grounds  in  Denver,  Col.  It  is  circular  in 
shape,  and  has  a  total  length  of  close  on  400  feet, 
with  a  gauge  of  eight  and  three-quarters  inches.  The 
engine,  which  was  made  entirely  by  its  owner,  has 
a  cylinder  of  one  and  one-half  inches  in  diameter, 
while  the  driving  wheel  has  a  diameter  of  eight 
inches.  Its  little  water  tank  is  capable  of  storing 
six  gallons  of  water,  and  the  boiler  pressure  is  reg- 
istered as  150  pounds  to  175  pounds. 

This  tiny  engine  has  proved  itself  capable  of 
drawing  eight  carriages,  which  constitute  a  full 
train.  Six  of  these  carriages  are  forty-two  inches 
long  and  fourteen  inches  wide,  and  provide  seating 
accommodation  for  two  passengers,  while  the  re- 
maining two  are  fifty-one  inches  long,  and  are  capa- 
ble of  seating  three  passengers.  Twelve  or  fourteen 
passengers  is  generally  the  number  carried,  but  as 
many  as  eighteen  have  been  carried  at  one  time. 

Mr.  Shriver,  who  "runs"  the  railway,  acting  as 
director,  manager,  ticket-collector,  and  engine- 
driver,  occupies  a  kneeling  position  in  the  first  car 
behind  the  tender,  from  where  he  can  easily  control 
his  little  engine.  On  fine  days  Mr.  Shriver  is  often 
to  be  seen  attending  to  his  Liliputian  railway,  and 
he  has  never  any  trouble  in  getting  his  train  full  of 
passengers. 

Another  interesting  miniature  railway  deserving 
of  passing  reference  is  that  owned  by  the  Rev.  H. 
L.  Warneford,  of  Windsor,  who  has  erected  in  his 
garden  a  railway  track  100  feet  in  length,  with  a 
gauge  of  two  and  five-eighths  inches.  It  is  called 
The  Chicago  and  Jericho  Railway,  and  the  little  en- 
gine is  a  correct  model  of  the  Great  Northern  type. 
Unlike  that  owned  by  Mr.  Shriver,  it  does  not  carry 
passengers,  but  draws  two  or  three  carriages  along 
the  little  line  at  a  fair  pace,  the  motive  power  being 
methylated  spirits. 

The  line  runs  through  some  interesting  "coun- 
try"— if  we  may  be  allowed  to  use  that  word — 
crossing  no  fewer  than  five  bridges,  negotiating  a 
"long"  tunnel,  and  also  a  deep  cutting,  over  which 
is  the  conventional  foot-bridge  for  passengers. 
Jericho  Station,  which  is  two  feet  six  inches  in 
length,  can  boast  of  waiting-rooms  and  a  ticket  of- 
fice. The  signal  arrangements,  too,  are  perfect, 
there  being  an  admirably-equipped  signal  cabin 


containing  six  levers,  which  work  automatically. 
Along  the  line  the  usual  railway  notices  are  to  be 
seen.  For  instance,  close  to  the  foot-bridge  you 
read,  "Passengers  are  requested  not  to  cross  the  line 
except  by  the  foot-bridge,"  while  at  the  level  cross- 
ing appears  the  warning,  "Beware  of  the  trains,' 
and  at  the  entrance  to  the  tunnel  is  the  intimation 
to  the  engine-driver  to  "reduce  speed." 

But  what  is  undoubtedly  the  most  costly  and 
most  complete  of  miniature  railways  is  that  belong- 
ing to  a  Manchester  gentleman,  Mr.  Percy  H.  S. 
Leigh.  The  gauge  in  this  case  is  six  inches,  and  the 
track  has  a  total  length  of  270  feet.  There  are  two 
stations,  as  well  as  a  goods  station,  and  a  fully 
equipped  signal  system.  The  engine  and  tender  has 
a  total  measurement  of  five  feet,  and  is  a  model  of 
those  of  the  London  and  Northwestern  Railway, 
and  was  built  at  a  cost  of  about  £300.  Three  car- 
riages and  the  conventional  guard's  van  constitute 
a  full  train.  The  first  carriage  is  "first-class,"  and  is 
fitted  up  accordingly. 

Then  there  is  a  goods  train,  which  consists  of  ten 
trucks  and  vans  and  a  guard's  brake-van.  The 
speed  obtained  on  this  Liliputian  railway,  which  is 
run  in  a  specially-constructed  room  adjoining  the 
owner's  private  residence,  is  about  six  or  seven 
miles  an  hour,  and  is  unquestionably  one  of  the 
most  complete  miniature  railway  systems  in 
existence. 


flagmaklma  ftf  Oil  Mat*  Seltirtlfc  American 

In  the  Equipment  Building  at  the  New  York 
Navy  Yard  there  is  a  large  manufactory  where 
most  of  the  flags  of  our  navy  are  made.  A  large 
vessel  carries  forty  American  flags,  and  a  smaller 
vessel  almost  as  many.  This  does  not  include  the 
fleet  and  international  signal  flags  and  the  flags  of 
other  countries.  There  are  three  rooms  in  the 
Equipment  Building  which  are  given  up  to  flag- 
making.  One  of  these  is  very  large,  and  the  others 
at  either  end  are  much  smaller.  There  are  sewing 
machines,  scissors,  pincushions  and  flat-irons  scat- 
tered around,  so  that  the  place  does  not  look  unlike 
a  patriotic  dressmaker's  establishment.  The  flags 
are  all  made  by  women,  though  a  few  men  help  to 
cut  out  the  stars  and  do  the  finishing.  The  wind 
and  weather  destroy  flags  so  fast,  and  new  vessels 
are  put  into  commission  so  rapidly,  that  it  is  neces- 
sary to  employ  a  number  of  people  even  in  time  of 
peace.  The  working  hours,  during  the  present  war, 
were  extended  from  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  to 
five  o'clock  in  the  evening.  In  one  week  eighteen 
hundred  flags  were  made  at  the  flag  department, 
and  this  was  when  the  rush  of  work  was  about  over. 
The  women  cut  all  the  square  flags  and  the  devices 
for  them.  The  men  cut  the  stars  and  bias  pennants, 
and  put  on  the  finishing  touches  and  the  heading 
through  which  the  rope  runs.  They  also  put  in  the 
rope  and  stencil  the  flag  with  the  size  and  nation- 
ality. There  is  a  pattern  for  every  flag,  and  the  pat- 
terns are  put  away  in  paper  bags  when  not  in  use. 
There  are  forty-four  flags  in  a  set  of  general  signals 
used  in  the  navy.  These  are  in  three  sizes,  while  the 
regular  flag  is  made  in  nine  sizes.  The  largest  flag 
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measures  thirty-six  feet  long,  while  the  smallest  is 
only  thirty  inches.  Pennants  arc  made  up  to 
seventy  feet  long.  There  are  nineteen  international 
signal  flags  and  forty-three  foreign  flags,  which  are 
made  at  the  navy  yard.  There  are  no  specialists  in 
the  workroom,  and  the  women  make  any  flag 
which  may  be  assigned  them.  Of  course  it  is  neces- 
sary- to  have  the  flag  exactly  the  same  on  both  sides, 
which  makes  the  work  very  difficult,  especially  with 
foreign  flags,  where  the  devices  are  in  much  detail. 
It  may  be  truly  said  that  some  oi  the  flags  are  fancy 
work  on  a  Gargantuan  scale.  Here  are  wonderful 
landscapes,  with  round-faced  suns  with  halos  com- 
ing up  from  behind  gay-colored  mountains  over 
which  run  rainbows  in  four  or  five  lines  of  outline 
or  chain  stitching,  making  a  scene  which  would 
surprise  an  artist.  Water  must  be  indicated  with 
some  kind  of  embroidery  stitch.  Whole  menag- 
eries of  animals  have  to  be  represented  on  some 
flags.  Flags  of  Costa  Rica  and  San  Salvador  arc 
considered  the  most  difficult  to  make,  says  the  New 
York  Times,  from  which  we  glean  our  facts.  The 
German  flag  is  also  considered  difficult.  The 
largest  foreign  flag  is  only  twenty-five  feet  long. 
The  largest-sized  American  flags  are  made  of  ninc- 
teen-inch  bunting,  and  the  narrow  pennants  are 
made  of  four  and  one-half-inch  bunting,  which 
comes  on  purpose  for  them.  Each  flag  which  is 
made  is  measured  on  the  floor  over  the  scams  and 
sewed  to  insure  the  exact  measurement.  There  arc 
metal  pieces  let  into  the  floor,  and  each  one  is 
marked  for  the  different  flags.  It  is  an  inspiring 
sight  to  see  the  manufacturing  of  these  flags,  and  it 
seems  curiously  appropriate  that  women  should  be 
selected  to  make  them.  Preparing  the  colors  for 
gallant  warriors  who  go  to  fight  seems  to  have 
always  been  an  essentially  feminine  duty  which  has 
obtained  from  very  early  days.  In  the  middle  ages 
fair  ladies  embroidered  the  banners  under  which 
their  knights  fought,  and  although  flag-making  is 
now  put  on  a  business  basis,  it  has  been  the  work  of 
the  women  in  the  United  States  since  the  first  flag 
of  the  country  was  made  down  to  the  present  day. 


Vtllow  Ftatr   fhlMtlpltia  Vm»t 

Some  authorities  contend  that  yellow  fever  first 
made  its  appearance  among  the  soldiers  of  Colum- 
bus in  San  Domingo  in  the  year  1495.  Certainly 
nothing  was  known  of  the  disease  before  this 
period.  But  the  first  authentic  account  we  have  of 
an  epidemic  is  of  the  one  which  occurred  in  the  Isl- 
and of  Rarbadoes  in  1647.  Since  then  innumerable 
epidemics  have  ravaged  the  cities  of  North 
America,  Mexico,  Central  and  South  America,  and 
even  Europe.  It  was  at  the  time  of  the  Napoleonic 
wars  that  the  most  extensive  epidemics  occurred. 
In  1800  Cadiz  was  visited  by  this  scourge,  and  out 
of  a  population  of  57,000,  48.000  persons  were  at- 
tacked, 8,000  dying  in  a  few  months.  One  of  the 
most  extensive  epidemics  to  visit  the  United  States 
occurred  in  the  summer  of  1853.  ^  extended 
throughout  all  the  Southern  States  and  on  the  At- 
lantic coast  as  far  north  as  Rhode  Island.  Again 
in  1878  this  country  was  ravaged  by  another  wide- 
spread epidemic.  One  hundred  and  twenty-five 
thousand  persons  were  stricken,  over  20,000  dying 
of  the  disease. 


The  yellow  fever  germ,  which  yet  remains  to  be 
discovered,  may  be  carried  long  distances  and  pre- 
serves its  vitality  for  several  months.  An  instance 
of  the  transmissibility  of  this  disease  occurred  in 
1800.  A  native  of  Cadiz,  fleeing  from  this  infected 
city,  went  to  his  villa  in  Medina  Sidonia  and  died 
of  yellow  fever  on  his  arrival.  The  house  was  im- 
mediately closed,  and  during  the  following  year  the 
articles  of  clothing  and  furniture  were  sold  to  a 
junk  dealer.  He  died  within  a  few  days  of  yellow 
fever,  and  an  epidemic  followed  in  that  locality  di- 
recdy  traced  to  this  one  case. 

The  epidemic  in  Philadelphia  in  1741  was  also 
traced  to  an  infected  trunk  which  had  belonged  to 
a  Mr.  James  Bingham,  who  had  died  in  Barbadoes 
of  this  disease,  and  whose  luggage  had  been  re- 
turned to  his  family  in  Philadelphia. 

Dr.  Finlay,  of  Havana,  claims  that  mosquitoes 
may  carry  the  disease  to  a  healthy  person  after 
biting  a  yellow  fever  patient,  but  this  assertion  is 
not  borne  out  by  proofs.  Individuals  of  all  ages  and 
races  are  attacked.  The  negro  is  not  so  susceptible 
as  the  white,  but  he  does  not  enjoy  complete  im- 
munity. At  one  time  it  was  supposed  that  Creoles 
or  the  native  born  population  enjoyed  immunity, 
but  Dr.  Guiteras  has  conclusively  shown  by  his 
careful  studies  of  the  mortuary  statistics  of  Havana 
and  Matanzas  that  there  is  an  enormous  increase  in 
the  infant  mortality  in  these  cities  when  yellow 
fever  is  prevalent,  proving  conclusively  that  the  ap- 
parent immunity  enjoyed  by  Creoles  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  most  of  them  have  had  the  disease  during 
infancy,  and  he  believes  that  "the  foci  of  endemi- 
city  (or  existence  of  yellow  fever  in  a  locality)  are 
maintained  by  the  Creole  infant  population." 

When  severe  epidemics  exist  even  the  Creoles  die 
in  numbers.  On  the  other  hand,  one  attack,  as  a 
rule,  seems  to  render  the  person  immune  for  life, 
although  this  immunity  may  be  lost  by  prolonged 
residence  in  northern  climates.  It  is  a  disease  of  the 
hot  season  (June.  July  and  August),  and  one  or  two 
frosts  will  usually  arrest  an  epidemic,  although  it 
may  reappear  on  the  return  of  warm  weather. 

let  Crutklnj-Baatt  In  Ruttia  Htm  fork  tvtning  Past 

The  Czar  of  Russia  has  stolen  a  march  upon  the 
other  great  European  powers  which  watch  his 
operations  in  the  far  East  with  such  close  and  jeal- 
ous attention.  Yladivostook.  the  "'Mistress  of  the 
East,"  winch  heretofore  has  been  bound  in  icy 
chains  tor  nearly  half  of  every  year,  will  for  the 
future  he  an  open  port  in  winter  as  well  as  summer. 
One  ice-crusher  has  been  built  and  others  more 
powerful  are  building,  the  plans  upon  which  they 
are  constructed  being  closely  modeled  on  those  of 
the  great  ice-crushers  which  ply  the  Straits  of 
Mackinac  every  winter.  The  ice-crusher  Nadeshuy 
has  been  recently  built  at  Copenhagen  and  another 
and  more  powerful  vessel  of  the  same  general  type 
is  now  building  on  the  Clyde.  The  Nadeshuy  is 
280  feet  long.  43-foot  beam,  of  1,500  tons  displace- 
ment, and  has  an  indicated  horse-power  of  3.000. 
She  is  very  solidly  built,  sheathed  with  steel  plate, 
and  by  an  ingenious  arrangement  of  water-ballast 
steel  tanks  can  be  given  a  draft  of  22  feet  aft  and  but 
9  feet  forward,  though  calculated  to  run  with  13 
feet  forward  and  18  feet  aft. 
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In  the  Wrong  Place. — A  characteristic  story  of 
General  Scott  is  told  in  connection  with  the  sword 
presented  to  him  by  the  State  of  Louisiana,  through 
the  Legislature,  at  the  close  of  the  Mexican  War. 

He  was  accosted  by  a  man  who  said,  "General 
Scott,  I  had  the  honor  of  doing  most  of  the  work 
on  the  sword  presented  to  you  by  the  State  of 
Louisiana.  I  should  like  to  ask  if  it  was  just  as  you 
w  ould  have  chosen." 

"It's  a  very  fine  sword,  sir,  a  very  fine  sword,  in- 
deed," said  the  general.  "I  am  proud  to  have  it. 
There  is  only  one  thing  I  should  have  preferred  dif- 
ferent. The  inscription  should  have  been  on  the 
blade,  sir.  The  scabbard  may  be  taken  from  us,  but 
the  sword,  never !" 


Ingcrsoll  and  Phillips  Brooks. — At  one  time 
when  the  late  Phillips  Brooks  was  recovering  from 
an  illness  so  severe  that  many  of  his  friends  were 
not  allowed  to  see  him,  Robert  Ingersoll  called 
upon  the  bishop,  who  came  downstairs  to  see  him. 
"Why,"  said  Ingersoll,  with  surprise,  "how  is  it  that 
you  honor  me  by  seeing  me  when  you  have  refused 
your  friends?"  "Well,  you  see,"  slowly  replied  the 
dear  bishop,  "I  knew  I  should  see  my  friends  in  the 
next  world,  but  thought  that  this  might  be  my  last 
chance  of  seeing  you." 

"Art."— A  farmer  from  the  far  West  one  day 
visited  the  Cincinnati  Museum  of  Art,  accompanied 
by  the  hackman  who  was  taking  him  around  the 
city  to  see  the  sights.  The  hackman,  with  all  the 
volubility  of  his  tribe,  volunteered  explanations  of 
the  different  objects  in  the  Sculpture  Hall.  After 
pointing  out  every  object  as  a  "Venus"  that  could 
conveniently  be  called  so,  he  summed  up  the  situa- 
tion in  these  words:  "Now,  you  sec,  most  nearly 
everything  'ere  has  snakes  on  it,"  and  then  impres- 
sively, "that's  art." 

He  Was  Careful. — A  good  many  years  ago  I, 
with  many  others,  was  waiting  in  a  certain  post- 
office  for  the  mail  to  be  distributed.  One  of  the 
group  spoke  of  the  dreadful  disease  of  small-pox 
in  a  certain  family  in  Newport.  "How  do  you 
know,  John,  that  those  people  have  it?"  "Oh,  I  get 
letters  from  them;  awful  disease."  "But  do  you 
know,  John,  that  there  is  danger  in  getting  letters 
from  such  sources?  There  is  danger  of  contagion; 
you  should  be  very  careful."  "Gad,  man.  I  take 
good  care  of  that ;  I  never  answer  any  of  them." 

Why  He  Failed. — There  were  once  a  Congrega- 
tionalist  preacher  and  a  Methodist  preacher  who 
were  holding  revival  services  at  the  same  time  in 
the  same  town.  The  Methodist  was  having  pretty 
good  success,  while  the  Congregationalist  was  not. 
They  met  one  day  and  the  Congregationalist  asked : 
"Brother,  how  is  it  that  you  have  such  good  success 
winning  souls  and  bringing  them  into  the  church, 
while  I  do  not  make  any  headway  at  all?"  "Oh," 
the  Methodist  preacher  replied,  "that  is  all  plain 
enough.  I  will  tell  you  how  it  is :  When  you  get  up 
to  preach  you  have  your  sermon  all  written  out, 


and  the  devil  stands  behind  you  looking  over  your 
shoulder,  and  reads  what  you  are  going  to  say  be- 
fore you  say  it,  and  uses  his  influence  over  the  con- 
gregation to  harden  their  hearts  to  what  is  coming ; 
but  when  I  get  up  to  preach  I  have  neither  manu- 
script nor  notes,  and  I  don't  know,  or  the  devil  him- 
self don't  know,  what  I  am  going  to  talk  about." 


Unimaginative. — Michael  Burke  was  an  erratic 
son  of  Erin,  whom  an  adverse  fate  had  cast  into  a 
Prohibition  town  of  Maine.  There  he  found  a  fel- 
low-countryman, Patrick  Duffy  by  name,  who,  if 
common  report  did  him  no  wrong,  was  not  unskill- 
ful in  evading  the  sumptuary  laws. 

One  day  Duffy  was  brought  before  the  local 
court  on  a  charge  of  transgressing  the  Prohibition 
law,  and  the  unwilling  Burke  was  dragged  along  as 
a  witness.  Mr.  Burke's  memory  seemed  to  have 
failed  him,  and  the  prosecuting  attorney,  despite  a 
lengthy  cross-examination,  could  get  from  Michael 
nothing  that  would  incriminate  his  friend  Duffy. 
Finally  the  baffled  attorney :  "Now,  Mr.  Burke,  will 
you  please  state  to  the  jury,  unreservedly  and  un- 
equivocally, all  that  you  know  of  this  case?"  Mr. 
Burke:  "Well,  gintlemin,  it  was  this  way:  1  was 
comin'  dhown  the  hill  on  the  night  you  spake  of, 
and  I  saw  two  min  rollin'  a  big  barrel  into  Mr. 
Duffy's  yaard.  One  ind  of  the  barrel  was  marked 
•XXX  Whiskey'  and  the  other  ind,  'Patrick  Duffy,* 
but  whether  XXX  Whiskey  or  Patrick  Duffy  was 
in  the  barrel  is  more  than  I  can  say." 


A  Question  of  Privilege. — Some  years  ago  the 
Rev.  Fitzgerald  Uniacke  was  the  rector  of  St. 
George's  Parish,  in  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  Mr. 
Uniacke  was  a  tall,  distinguished  looking  man,  very 
dignified  and  with  a  rather  pompous  manner.  He 
was,  however,  a  kind-hearted  man,  very  generous 
to  the  poor,  and  greatly  beloved  by  his  parishion- 
ers. One  morning  a  couple  of  colored  people  came 
to  him  to  be  joined  in  the  holy  bonds  of  matrimony. 
The  groom  was  a  big  six-foot  darkey,  and  the  bride 
almost  as  tall  and  almost  as  black  as  the  ace  of 
spades,  and  was,  moreover,  the  possessor  of  a  lower 
lip  on  which  a  five  o'clock  teapot  could  be  placed 
without  tipping  over.  At  the  close  of  the  ceremony 
the  groom  grabbed  his  bride  and  was  about  to  kiss 
her,  when  she  gave  him  a  vigorous  push  and 
angrily  exclaimed,  "Go  'way,  niggah ;  minister 
fust."  Mr.  Uniacke  declined  the  invitation,  I  think, 
on  the  ground  that  it  would  not  do  to  interfere  with 
the  groom's  prerogative. 


The  Quartermaster. — The  Third  Alabama  In- 
fantry is  a  negro  regiment  with  white  officers,  and 
the  negro's  ideas  of  military  life  and  regulations  are 
very  startling  at  times. 

The  other  day  Adjutant    was  approached 

by  one  of  the  privates  with  "Lieutenant,  lend  me  a 
qua'tah,  please,  suh." 

Before  the  officer  could  answer  another  private 
standing  close  by  broke  in.  "You  fool  niggah,  dat's 

de  adjant.    Go  to  Lieutenant   .    He's  de 

quahtahmaster." 
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WIT  AND  HUMOR  OF  THE  PRESS  * 


 Apparently  the  only  way  to  get  the  Maria 

Teresa  into  American  waters  is  to  annex  Cat 
Island. 

 Papa — See  the  spider,  my  boy,  spinning  his 

web.  Is  it  not  wonderful?  Do  you  reflect,  try  as 
he  may,  no  man  could  spin  that  web?  Johnny — 
What  of  it?  See  me  spin  this  top !  Do  you  reflect 
that,  try  as  he  may,  no  spider  could  spin  this  top? 

 "Why,  grandpa,  you  used  to  say  that  you 

killed  six  Indians  with  one  shot;  then  you  cut  it 
down  to  five;  now  you  say  it  was  four."  "Well, 
well,  my  child.  I  suppose  that's  because  my  mem- 
ory's failin'  a  little  every  year." 

 Lady  (to  servant) — Well,  Mary,  is  your  sis- 
ter married  yet?  Mary — No,  mum.  Lady — How's 
that?  I  thought  she  was  to  have  been  married  last 
week.  Mary — Yes,  mum,  so  she  was;  but  her 
young  man,  instead  of  buying  the  furniture,  bought 
a  bicycle. 

 Visitor  (in  jail,  to  prisoner) — What  are  you 

here  for?  Prisoner — For  stealing.  Visitor — What 
did  you  steal?  Prisoner — I  stole  a  girl's  affections. 
Visitor — Well,  that  is  no  refraction  of  the  law. 
Prisoner — H — m,  I  carried  'em  off  with  her  father's 
horse  and  cart. 

 Stranger  (at  the  door) — I  am  trying  to  find 

a  lady  whose  married  name  I  have  forgotten,  but  I 
know  she  lives  in  this  neighborhood.  She  is  a 
woman  easily  described,  and  perhaps  you  know  her 
— a  singularly  beautiful  creature,  with  pink  and 
white  complexion,  sea-shell  ears,  lovely  eyes  and 
hair  such  as  a  goddess  might  envy.  Servant — 

Really,  sir,  I  don't  know          Voice  (from  head  of 

stairs) — Jane,  tell  the  gentleman  I'll  be  down  in  a 
minute. 

 Ethel — You  say  he  was  wounded  before 

Santiago?  Jack — Yes;  two  months  before.  The 
President  refused  him  a  commission  as  major-gen- 
eral, you  know. 

 Mrs.  Youngwife — Mary,  don't  you  put  acid 

in  the  water  when  you  wash  the  clothes?  Mary — 
Oh,  yes'm ;  but  don't  worry — me  hands  is  used  to  it. 

 "Speaking  of  women  with  saving  disposi- 
tions." said  Dixmyth,  "my  wife's  in  a  class  all  by 
herself."  "How  so?"  queried  his  friend  Hojax. 
"Last  week  I  bought  an  upright  piano,"  replied 
Dixmyth,  "and  my  wife  made  a  beautiful  green 
plush  cover  for  it,  so  the  polish  wouldn't  get 
scratched.  Yesterday  she  made  another  cover  of 
linen  to  go  over  the  plush  to  prevent  that  from  get- 
ting soiled.  Next  week  I  suppose  she'll  make  a 
calico  cover  to  protect  the  linen.  Oh,  I  tell  you, 
women  have  great  big  fertile  minds." 

 She — Do  you  think  there  is  any  such  thing 

as  retributive  justice  upon  this  earth?  He — Oh,  yes, 
I'm  sure  of  it.  A  man  who  once  endeavored  to  kick 
me  out  of  his  office  for  asking  him  to  let  me  have 
his  daughter  struck  the  door  casing,  broke  his  knee 
cap,  and  has  been  a  cripple  ever  since.  What's 
more,  his  daughter  is  getting  to  be  an  old  maid. 

 The  Rev.  Dr.  Howley — My  dear  sir.  I  am  a 

minister  of  the  Gospel,  and.  as  I  intend  preaching 


♦Compiled  from  contemporaries 


a  sermon  against  the  stage,  I  thought  I  would  ask 
you  for  a  ticket  of  admission  to  your  show,  in  order 
that  I  might  see  for  myself  the  extent  of  this  great 
immorality.  Manager  (to  ticket  seller) — Charlie, 
give  the  doctor  a  seat  in  the  orchestra  and  charge  it 
to  advertising. 

 "What  does  the  weather  man  mean  when  he 

says  it  will  be  'partly  cloudy'?"  "Well,  if  it's  cloudy 
part  of  the  day  and  clear  the  rest  of  the  day,  or  if  it 
is  not  exactly  cloudy,  but  merely  hazy,  or  if  it  is 
cloudy  in  one  part  of  the  country  and  clear  in  other 
parts,  he  hits  it — don't  you  see?" 

 Two  Irishmen  were  going  over  a  bridge  and 

saw  the  following  notice :  "Any  person  saving  a  lite 
will  get  2os.,  and  for  a  dead  body  ios."  Said  Pat  to 
Mick :  "We  ought  to  make  some  money  out  of  this. 
You  fall  in  and  I'll  pull  you  out."  "All  right,"  said 
Mick,  and  he  dropped  over  the  bridge.  Pat,  after 
trying  three  or  four  times  to  get  Mick  out,  was  ar- 
rested by  a  voice  from  the  water  calling  out: 
"Bedad,  if  you  don't  look  sharp  we  shall 
only  get  ios." 

 "Ye're  not  goin'  into  that  public  house,  are 

ye,  Tim?"  "Sure  Oi  am,  ye're  riverince."  "Then 
do  you  know  the  devil  is  goin'  in  wid  you?"  "Faith, 
thin,  he'll  have  to  pay  for  his  own  drink,  for  Oi've 
only  got  the  price  of  wan." 

 An  old  Scotch  grave-digger  was  remonstra- 
ted with  one  day  at  a  funeral  for  making  a  serious 
overcharge  for  digging  a  grave.  "Well,  ye  see. 
sir,"  said  the  old  man  in  explanation,  making  a  mo- 
tion with  his  thumb  towards  the  grave,  "him  and 
me  had  a  bit  o*  a  tift  rwa  or  three  years  syne  owre 
a  braw  watch  I  selt  him,  an'  I  never  been  able  to 
get  the  money  out  o'  him  yet.  'Xow,*  says  I  to  my- 
self, 'this  is  my  last  chance,  and  I'll  better  tak'  it.'  " 

 "Auntie,  has  kitty  got  pins  in  her  toes?"  "I 

suppose  so."  "Don't  you  wish  they  were  safety 
pins?" 

 Neighbor — Did  that  artist  who  boarded  with 

you  paint  your  doors  and  windows?  Farmer — He 
did  not.  At  first  he  refused  to  do  such  common 
work,  and  after  I  had  seen  one  of  his  pictures,  I  re- 
fused to  let  him  do  it. 

 Mrs.  Newma — Oh,  I  wish  you  could  see 

Mrs.  Winkler's  baby.  It's  perfectly  lovely!  Such 
a  delicate  sweet  little  creature  as  it  is.  It's  a  per- 
fect cherub,  with  the  loveliest  eyes,  the  sweetest  lit- 
tle mouth,  the  cunningest  little  nose  and  eyes  of 
heavenly  blue.  It  looks  as  if  it  just  dropped  from 
heaven  and  every  tiny  feature  had  been  fashioned 
by  the  angels.  Mr.  Newma — Is  it  as  nice  as  our 
babv?  Mrs.  Newma— Mercy!  no,  not  half! 

^—"Dickie,  what  did  you  do  with  that  dime  I 
gave  you  for  taking  your  quinine?"  "Why.  pa,  I 
bought  some  lickerish  with  fi'  cents — an'  with  fi' 
cents  I  hired  Tommy  Budds  to  take  th'  quinine." 

 "Do  you  find  the  cares  of  State  fatiguing?" 

inquired  the  interviewer.  "Fatiguing!"  echoed  Li 
Hung  Chang.  "I  should  say  so.  It  keeps  me  busy 
seeing  how  many  Russian  roubles  there  are  in  an 
English  pound,  and  then  getting  the  result  in  Chi- 
nese taels  so  as  to  make  sure  who  is  offering  the 
most  monev." 
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UNUSUAL,  GHOSTLY,  SUPERSTITIOUS,  QUEER 


An  India*  Ohoat  Story  f.  H.  Skrin  national  Majailnt 

"I  returned  to  my  little  camp  in  the  'Jungipore' 
district  of  Bengal  one  evening  worn  out  with  a 
heavy  tale  of  work  and  feeling  even  more  homesick 
than  usual.  While  sipping  my  brandy-pani — after- 
noon tea  was  then  indulged  in  only  by  the  fair  sex, 
and  whisky  was  regarded  as  a  smoky  fluid  appre- 
ciated only  by  patriotic  Scotchmen — I  asked  my 
native  messenger  whether  there  were  any  of  my 
countrymen  in  those  parts.  I  was  enchanted  to 
learn  the  existence  of  an  indigo  factory  five  miles 
away.  Here  was  a  relief  to  the  barbarism  and 
monotony  of  my  daily  life!  In  a  few  minutes  my 
pony  was  saddled  and  I  speeding  northwards 
through  fields  of  scarlet  chillies  relieved  by  the  old 
gold  of  grain  ripe  for  the  sickle.  Half  an  hour's 
canter  brought  me  within  view  of  an  avenue  of 
casuarinas — large  piniform  trees  which  in  Bengal 
invariably  bespeak  the  proximity  of  a  European 
bungalow.  Alas!  the  ruin  which  has  fallen  on  a 
once  great  and  flourishing  industry  too  often  pro- 
duces a  bitter  disappointment.  The  giant  pines  still 
lift  their  heads  heavenwards,  but  the  sweet  English 
home  which  once  nestled  in  their  shadow  is  often  a 
heap  of  formless  ruin,  the  haunt  of  the  cobra  and 
jackal.  In  this  instance,  however,  no  such  disillu- 
sion awaited  me,  for  I  was  greeted  with  the  blessed 
vision  of  a  white  skirt  in  the  verandah  of  the  strag- 
gling creeper-covered  house;  and  soon  received  a 
warm  welcome  from  the  fair  chatelaine.  She  was  a 
Frenchwoman  on  the  sunny  side  of  thirty,  trim, 
'petite,'  and  charmingly  dressed,  with  a  wealth  of 
hair  whose  beauty  was  not  obscured  by  the  im- 
mense chignon  then  in  vogue,  and  a  pair  of  haunt- 
ing hazel  eyes.  Soon  afterwards  her  husband  rode 
in  from  his  daily  task  of  superintending  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  capricious  weed  which  makes  or  mars  a 
planter's  fortunes  in  a  single  season. 

"There  was  no  mistaking  his  nationality — a 
portly,  bearded  Gascon,  whose  volubility  and  love 
of  gesture  would  have  qualified  him  to  pose  as  a 
model  for  M.  Tartarin  de  Tarascon.  We  were  soon 
deep  in  a  discussion  of  the  latest  phases  of  the  war 
which  was  desolating  his  country.  Dinner  came  as 
an  agreeable  relief  to  the  emotions  evoked  by  a  con- 
demnation of  the  imbecility  of  French  generals  and 
the  ruthlessness  of  the  Man  of  Blood  and  Iron. 
Our  hostess  had  listened  to  our  eager  debates  with 
a  well-bred  semblance  of  interest,  but  she  was  evi- 
dently a  prey  to  some  grave  preoccupation.  Was 
it  the  woes  of  'la  belle  France,'  then  writhing  under 
the  Teuton's  heel?  Evidently  not;  for  I  saw  her 
lovely  eyes  fill  with  tears  as  she  turned  over  the 
pages  of  a  photographic  album.  Ten  o'clock  was 
struck  on  the  factory  gong,  and  I  asked  for  my 
horse,  but  M.  Gilbert  would  not  hear  of  my  return- 
ing to  my  lonely  tent  through  the  dedalian  village 
paths,  and  told  me  that  my  bedroom  would  be 
ready  before  we  had  finished  our  second  bottle  of 
claret.  Such  was  Indian  hospitality  before  the  in- 
flux of  'globe  trotters'  and  the  paralysis  caused  by 
inept  legislation  conspired  to  make  it  nearly  impos- 
sible. Madame  soon  bade  us  good  night:  and  an 
hour  later  I  was  inducted  into  my  room  and  left  to 


woo  a  well-earned  sleep.  My  courtship  was  of  short 
duration,  in  spite  of  a  rocky  couch — for  feather  beds 
are  unbearable  in  the  Tropics,  and  spring  mat- 
tresses were  still  in  the  bosom  of  futurity.  I  was 
wakened  in  the  dead  of  night,  and  sat  up,  trembling 
with  the  terror  which  comes  once  or  twice  in  a  life- 
time from  the  approach  of  the  Unknown.  A  child's 
voice  came  from  without.  In  tones  of  agony  it 
shrieked,  'Mamma!  "Ayah"!'  I  sprang  through 
the  open  French  window  into  the  flower  garden. 
All  was  still,  except  the  thump  of  my  heart  as  I 
listened  intently.  It  must  have  been  a  jackal,  I 
thought;  but,  hark!  again  the  wail  rang  out- 
Mamma!  'Ayah"!'  This  time  there  was  no  mis- 
take as  to  the  direction.  The  sounds  came  from  the 
indigo  vats,  an  appurtenance  of  every  factory.  They 
are  deep  masonry  cisterns,  in  which  the  green  plant 
is  immersed  in  order  to  extract  the  coloring  matter. 
I  ran  down  the  avenue,  climbed  the  party  wall 
separating  the  row  of  vats,  and  peered  into  the  dark 
recesses  of  each.  All  were  empty,  save  one  filled 
with  clear  water  to  serve  as  a  reservoir  for  the  gar- 
den; and  it  showed  no  sign  of  human  life.  Filled 
with  creeping  fear,  I  turned  and  walked  slowly  to- 
wards the  house  over  ground  on  which  the  feathery 
foliage  of  the  casuarinas  seemed  to  be  photo- 
graphed by  the  moonlight. 

"High  above  their  mournful  sough  there  came 
again  the  childish  screams.  I  ran  back  to  the  vats, 
and  searched  each  in  vain.  'Shall  I  alarm  the 
house?'  I  asked  myself.  The  feeling  that  human  in- 
tervention was  useless  restrained  me,  and  I  sought 
my  bed,  whereon  I  tossed  till  the  morning  sun 
pierced  the  Venetian  blinds.  It  was  very  late,  ac- 
cording to  Anglo-Indian  ideas,  ere  I  joined  my  en- 
tertainers at  breakfast.  There  was  something  in 
my  appearance  which  showed  that  all  had  not  gone 
well,  for  I  was  pressed  with  questions  as  to  whether 
I  had  slept  soundly.  I  admitted  that  I  had  not,  and 
began  to  tell  the  strange  episode  of  the  night.  Be- 
fore the  'denouement'  was  reached  my  hostess  sank 
from  her  chair  in  a  swoon.  M.  Gilbert,  as  he  ran 
to  her  assistance,  cast  on  me  a  glance  of  menace 
and  reproach  which  I  shall  never  forget.  With  the 
help  of  the  servants  he  carried  the  poor  creature  to 
an  adjoining  bedoom,  leaving  me  in  mute  amaze- 
ment at  the  effect  of  my  plain,  unvarnished  tale. 
After  ten  minutes  or  so  he  returned,  and,  striding 
up  to  jne,  said,  in  a  voice  trembling  with  fury, 
'Well,  sir,  what  am  I  to  understand  by  this  mystifi- 
cation?' 'What  on  earth  do  you  mean?'  'Yes,  sir, 
mystification;  and  permit  me  to  observe  that  it  is 
in  execrable  taste.'  So  saying  M.  Gilbert  brought 
his  pudgy  fist  down  on  the  table  with  a  thump  that 
made  the  hot-water  dishes  sound  a  carillon.  Shift- 
ing my  position  to  a  point  within  reach  of  the  carv- 
ing-knife, in  view  of  active  hostilities,  I  replied. 
"Now,  M.  Gilbert,  perhaps  you  will  explain  the 
meaning  of  such  language  to  a  guest.'  There  was 
something  in  my  manner  which  impressed  the  un- 
happy man.  He  grew  calmer,  and  asked  anxiously 
whether  I  had  really  heard  the  voice  in  the  dead  of 
the  night  and  whether  I  did  not  know  the  misfor- 
tune which  had  wrecked  his  life  and  was  breaking 
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his  wife's  heart.  I  assured  him,  on  my  word  of 
honor,  that  I  had  heard  his  name  for  the  first  time 
on  the  previous  day.  Sir;  he  replied  after  a  pause, 
our  little  boy  was  drowned  a  year  ago  in  those 
vats.' " 


Houdln't  Magie  and  Wf  Arttbt  Hou*ehcId  World 

To  witness  Houdin's  first  performance  in  Algiers 
the  neighboring  tribes  were  invited.  The  theatre 
was  speedily  filled  with  them  and  the  French  of- 
ficials who  attended  in  all  their  pomp  and  glory. 
Interpreters  were  scattered  through  the  house  in 
order  to  repeat  Houdin's  remarks  to  the  natives  in 
their  own  language.  With  true  Oriental  dignity  and 
gravity,  the  Arabs  witnessed  the  first  few  tricks  in 
stolid  silence,  but  the  taking  of  a  huge  cannon-ball 
from  a  borrowed  hat  aroused  great  excitement. 

Then  came  the  great  tricks  of  the  evening — espe- 
cially prepared  to  astonish  the  Arabs. 

"By  a  wonderful  power  which  I  possess,"  said 
Houdin.  "I  can  deprive  any  man  of  his  strength.  I 
invite  any  one  to  prove  my  words." 

On  this  being  interpreted  to  the  Arabs,  a  tall, 
strong  man  stepped  forward  on  the  stage.  Houdin 
held  in  his  hand  a  little  iron  box,  and  balancing  it 
carelessly  on  his  little  finger,  he  asked  the  Arab : 

"Are  you  strong?" 

"  Yes,"  replied  the  man  carelessly. 

"Are  you  sure  of  always  remaining  so?" 

"Always." 

"Lift  that  box." 

The  Arab  did  so,  and  asked  contemptuously : 
"Is  that  all?" 

"Wait,"  said  Houdin,  making  a  solemn  gesture. 
"Now  you  are  weaker  than  a  woman.  Try  to  lift 
that  box  again." 

The  Arab  seized  the  handle  and  tugged  again. 
He  could  not  raise  the  box  an  inch  from  the  floor. 
After  many  attempts,  he  paused  for  a  moment  to 
brace  himself  for  a  final  effort.  He  seized  the 
handle  again,  but  shrieked  aloud  with  pain,  dropped 
on  his  knees,  then  rising,  threw  his  cloak  round  his 
face  to  conceal  his  shame,  and  -  rushed  from  the 
theatre,  leaving  his  compatriots  stricken  with  fear. 

The  trick  was  as  simple  as  the  result  was  start- 
ling. The  box  was  placed  on  a  powerful  electro- 
magnet, and  the  current  being  complete,  no  man  on 
earth  could  have  lifted  it.  An  electric  shock,  sent 
at  a  signal  by  Houdin  from  behind  the  stage,  was 
what  caused  the  Arab  to  shriek  and  hurriedly 
retreat. 

Before  the  excitement  caused  by  this  trick  had 
subsided,  Houdin  announced  that  he  had  a  talisman 
which  rendered  him  invulnerable,  and  he  defied  the 
best  shot  in  Algiers  to  kill  him. 

A  marabout  immediately  sprang  on  the  stage,  ex- 
claiming :  "I  want  to  kill  you." 

Houdin  handed  him  a  pistol,  which  the  Arab,  ex- 
amining, pronounced  a  good  one. 

"It  is  a  good  pistol,  and  I  will  kill  you." 

"Very  well,"  said  Houdin ;  "to  make  sure,  put  in 
a  double  charge  of  powder.  Here's  a  wad.  Take  a 
bullet  from  this  tray,  and  mark  it  so  you  will  know 
it  a^ain.   Ram  it  into  the  pistol  well." 

"It  is  done." 

"Xow,"  said  Houdin.  "you  say  the  pistol  is  a 
good  one,  and  you've  loaded  it  well,  so  kill  me." 
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"Yes,"  replied  the  marabout,  "I  will  do  that." 

Houdin  took  a  pear,  stuck  it  on  a  knife,  and 
walked  a  few  paces  in  front  of  the  Arab,  and  told 
him  to  aim  at  his  heart.  He  fired,  and  the  marked 
bullet  was  seen  on  the  pear. 

After  the  powder  and  wad  were  rammed  home, 
and  while  the  Arab  was  marking  the  bullet,  Houdin 
slipped  a  little  tube  into  the  pistol.  This  tube  was 
closed  at  the  lower  end,  and  into  this  the  Arab 
dropped  the  bullet.  As  he  thrust  the  wad  down 
with  the  ramrod,  the  tube  fitted  snugly  on  to  it, 
and  was  withdrawn  with  it,  being  polished  to  re- 
semble it.  Houdin  thus  got  possession  of  the 
marked  ball,  and  all  was  then  plain  sailing. 

On  one  occasion,  during  his  visit  to  Algiers, 
Houdin  was  placed  in  a  very  awkward  position, 
from  which  he  only  extricated  himself  by  his  quick- 
wittcdncss.  He  was  the  guest  of  an  Arab  chiei, 
Abou  Allem,  and  entertained  his  host  and  friends 
by  a  few  tricks.  One  of  the  company  was  a  mara- 
bout, who  asserted  that  the  spectators  in  Algiers 
had  been  merely  duped  by  a  vision.  Houdin,  how- 
ever, produced  the  marabout's  watch  in  his  hand, 
and  on  feeling  his  sash  the  marabout  found  there  a 
five-franc  piece.  Convinced  by  this  and  other  feats 
that  Houdin  was  really  a  sorcerer,  he  challenged 
him  to  repeat  his  performance  in  the  theatre,  and 
produced  two  pistols.  "You  need  not  fear,"  said 
the  Arab,  "since  you  know  how  to  ward  off  bullets." 

Without  losing  his  self-possession,  Houdin  ex- 
plained that  his  invulnerability  lay  in  a  talisman 
which  was  with  his  possessions  in  Algiers.  "By  six 
hours  prayer,  however,  I  can  do  without  that  talis- 
man, and  at  eight  o'clock  to-morrow  morning  you 
can  fire  at  me." 

At  the  appointed  time  there  was  a  large  con- 
course of  Arabs,  which  the  news  had  attracted.  The 
pistols  were  brought  and  carefully  examined.  The 
marabout  dropped  in  the  powder,  Houdin  handed 
him  a  bullet  from  the  tray,  and  he  rammed  it  down. 
Houdin  then  loaded  his  own  pistol,  and  walking 
about  fifteen  paces  away,  turned  and  faced  the 
marabout. 

The  shot  was  fired,  and  the  Frenchman  opened 
his  mouth  and  showed  the  bullet  between  his 
teeth. 

"You  could  not  kill  me,"  he  said,  "and  now  you 
shall  see  what  my  shots  can  do." 

He  fired  at  the  marabout,  and  immediately  a  red 
splash  was  seen  on  the  whitewashed  wall  before 
which  he  was  standing.  The  Arab  was  untouched ; 
stepping  up  to  the  wall,  he  clipped  his  finger  in  the 
red  splash,  tasted  it,  and,  realizing  that  it  was  blood, 
collapsed  in  amazement. 

Though  the  trick  was  simple,  only  a  Houdin 
could  have  devised  and  carried  it  out  successfully. 
During  the  night  he  had  melted  some  wax,  black- 
ened it  to  look  like  lead,  and  run  it  into  a  bullet- 
mould,  thus  obtaining  a  hollow  globe  of  wax  ex- 
actly resembling  a  bullet  in  appearance.  It  was 
with  this  bullet  the  marabout  loaded  his  pistol,  and 
in  ramming  it  down  crushed  it  to  powder.  A  sec- 
ond bullet,  similarly  made,  Houdin  filled  with  blood 
obtained  from  his  own  body.  This  he  dropped  into 
his  pistol,  and  rammed  it  down  very  gently,  so  as 
not  to  crash  it.  As  it  struck  the  wall  it  was  broken, 
leaving  a  red  splash  of  blood. 
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It  is  stated  that  Count  Leo  Tolstoy  has  written  a 
novel  which  will  be  published  in  the  form  of  a  sup- 
plement by  a  Russian  illustrated  paper,  and  that  the 
count  intends  to  devote  the  proceeds  derived  from 
the  publication  of  this  work  to  the  assistance  of 
several  of  his  wards  who  are  in  need. 

Mr.  Ralph  Disraeli  will  be  best  remembered  as 
editor  of  Lord  Beaconsfield's  Letters  to  His  Sister. 
He  had  not  the  literary  talent  of  his  famous  brother, 
but  having  been  "brought  up  in  a  library"  he  had  a 
keen  interest  in  literature,  and  could,  if  he  cared, 
have  added  to  The  Curiosities  of  Literature  pub- 
lished by  his  father.  The  Disraeli  family  is  now 
represented  by  Mr.  Coningsby  Disraeli,  M.  P.,  who 
succeeded  to  the  Hughenden  estates  of  his  uncle, 
Lord  Beaconsfield. 

Paul  Sabatier  has  discovered  the  Latin  original 
of  The  Little  Flowers  of  Saint  Francis  in  the  works 
of  Ugolino  da  Monte  Giorgis.  The  text  bears  the 
date  of  1322. 

So  great  was  Eugene  Field's  love  of  children, 
even  the  ragamuffins  of  the  street,  that  he  is  said 
even  to  have  kept  his  bride  waiting  at  the  church 
on  their  wedding  day,  while  he  settled  a  dispute 
over  a  game  of  marbles,  down  on  his  knees  in  the 
mud! 

Miss  Lillian  Whiting,  of  Boston,  is  writing  a  life 
of  Miss  Kate  Field.  She  was  an  intimate  friend  of 
Miss  Field's,  and  has  all  her  letters  and  papers. 

There  has  been  a  very  great  demand  for  Dr. 
Busch's  Bismarck  in  Paris  and  in  Berlin.  As  the 
book  is  printed  only  in  English  and  is  published  in 
London  by  the  Messrs.  Macmillan,  this  enterpris- 
ing firm  is  doing  a  large  continental  business.  We 
believe  that  a  copy  was  bound  especially  for  presen- 
tation to  the  German  Emperor,  but  on  reflection  it 
was  thought  better  not  to  send  it. 

Bookselling  does  not  seem  to  have  been  a  flour- 
ishing business  in  Cuba.  While  the  Spaniards  were 
in  possession  there  was  only  one  bookseller  in 
Cuba  who  sold  English  and  American  books, 
though  English  newspapers  and  periodicals  were 
more  easily  obtained.  It  is  now  stated  that  enter- 
prising American  firms  are  considering  the  pros- 
pects of  the  book  trade  in  Cuba,  with  a  view  to 
starting  business.  English  exporters  might  also 
keep  their  eye  on  Havana,  once  the  Americans  get 
it  into  order. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Balfour,  being  unmarried,  should  be 
particular  amused  to  read  the  following  story :  "The 
other  day,  in  an  examination  in  logic,  the  victims 
were  asked  to  give  in  technical  language  the  char- 
acter of  various  terms —  i.  e.,  to  state  whether  they 
were  abstract  or  concrete,  general  or  singular,  abso- 
lute or  relative.  One  of  the  terms  included  in  the 
question  was  'Mr.  Balfour.'  'Mr.  Balfour,'  said  one 
of  the  examinees,  'is  absolute  if  considered  with  ref- 
erence to  himself  only,  but  relative  if  considered 
with  reference  to  Mrs.  Balfour.'  " 

Balzac's  birthday,  the  20th  of  next  May,  is  his 
centenary,  and  is  to  be  celebrated  both  at  Paris  and 
Tours.  It  is  said  that  his  long-forgotten  play, 
Maratre,  will  be  performed  at  the  Paris  Odeon. 

The  first  edition  in  England  of  Henry  Seton  Mer- 


riman's  Roden's  Corner  consisted  of  25,000  copies. 
These  figures  do  not,  as  is  often  the  case,  include 
the  American  edition. 

A  new  bronze  statue  of  Burns  has  just  been 
erected  at  Leith  by  the  local  Burns  Club.  Mr. 
Munro  Ferguson,  M.  P.,  who  performed  the  cere- 
mony of  unveiling,  described  Burns  as  the  greatest 
of  Scotsmen. 

Mr.  H.  G.  Wells,  the  English  writer,  is  improv- 
ing in  health,  and  is  now  staying  at  Sandgate,  in 
Kent,  where  he  will  probably  take  up  his  residence. 
The  "Mercure  de  France"  is  about  to  begin  pub- 
lishing a  translation  of  Mr.  Wells'  Time  Machine. 
The  translator  finds  the  title  difficult  to  put  into 
French.  "Le  Chronomoteur,"  "Le  Chrono  Mo- 
bile," "Quarante  Siecles  a  1'heure,"  and  "La  Ma- 
chine a  Explorer  le  Temps,"  are  some  of  the  sug- 
gestions for  an  equivalent. 

Algernon  Charles  Swinburne,  the  poet,  was 
taken  when  a  little  boy  to  see  Wordsworth,  and  he 
still  retains  a  vivid  recollection  of  the  kindness  with 
which  he  was  treated  by  the  venerable  poet. 

The  "lady  novelist"  is  not.  according  to  The  Pall 
Mall  Gazette,  as  formidable  a  phenomenon  in 
America  as  in  England.  "Not  often  burdened  with 
a  mission  unto  which  she  was  not  born,  in  that 
happy  land  she  is  frankly  content  to  interest  and 
amuse  her  readers  without  feeling  it  a  duty  to  lec- 
ture them" — which  is  a  statement  showing  that 
there  be  many  American  novels  of  which  the  Eng- 
lish journalist  has  not  heard. 

Ernest  Ingersoll,  in  an  article  published  in  the 
New  York  Times'  Saturday  Supplement,  about 
Henry  M.  Alden,  editor  of  Harper's  Magazine, 
at  his  home  in  Metuchen,  N.  J.,  states  some  facts 
which  will  carry  small  comfort  to  literary  aspir- 
ants. "Into  the  bare  and  dusty  little  corner  closet 
come  from  sixteen  to  eighteen  thousand  manu- 
scripts a  year,  offered  for  publication  in  the 
magazine  or  in  book  form,  for  Mr.  Alden  is  one 
of  the  literary  advisers  of  the  house.  Of  these,  it 
would  be  physically  impossible  to  use  more  than 
two  hundred  or  so  were  the  whole  space  of  the  an- 
nual volume  given  to  them :  but  serial  stories  and 
prearranged  articles  (as  the  majority  now  are)  and 
the  need  of  meeting  the  ever-shifting  current  of 
public  events  and  opinion  by  promptly  treating 
what  are  called  'timely'  topics,  reduce  the  margin 
left  for  casual  contributions  to  very  narrow  dimen- 
sions indeed,  so  that  it  is  wonderful  that  any  room 
remains  at  all.  This  has  been  said  over  and  over, 
yet  the  stream  of  receipts  increases  as  the  country 
grows  and  learning  spreads." 

In  collecting  material  for  his  recently  published 
book.  "Ave  Roma  Immortalis,"  a  selection  of 
studies  from  the  chronicles  of  Rome,  Marion  Craw- 
ford, the  author,  probably  experienced  less  diffi- 
culty than  he  encountered  while  searching  through 
the  annals  of  early  Italian  life.  As  he  remarked 
while  lecturing  in  this  country  one  or  two  years 
ago,  it  was  most  difficult  to  find  anything  in  which 
was  mirrored  the  domestic  traits  of  the  people,  one 
of  the  best  sources  of  information  being  old  in- 
ventories. 
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Next  year  will  be  the  centennial  anniversary  of 
the  birthyear  of  the  Russian  author  Pushkin,  and  is 
to  be  elaborately  celebrated.  Pushkin,  like  the 
Dumas,  had  negro  blood  in  his  veins,  his  great- 
grandfather having  been  a  slave  of  Peter  the  Great. 
He  himself  was  killed  in  a  duel  in  1837. 

A  volume  of  new  letters  of  Walter  Savage  Lan- 
dor,  Public  and  Private,  is  announced  in  London. 

"A  novel,"  observes  Paul  Leicester  Ford,  "is 
historical  or  unhistorical,  because  it  embodies  or 
does  not  embody  the  real  feelings  and  tendencies 
of  the  age  or  generation  it  attempts  to  depict,  and 
in  no  sense  because  the  events  it  records  have  hap- 
pened or  the  people  it  describes  have  lived  .  .  . 
The  events  and  characters  must  be  typical,  not  ex- 
ceptional, to  give  it  the  atmosphere  which,  to  an- 
other generation,  shall  make  it  seem  more  than  a 
mere  created  fancy." 

Nicholas  Michorlowsky,  the  well-known  Russian 
novelist,  arrived  in  San  Francisco  recently,  accom- 
panied by  friends.  He  is  making  a  tour  of  the  world, 
and  will  return  to  Europe  by  the  way  of  New  York, 
first  visiting  all  the  principal  cities  of  the  United 
States.  Mr.  Michorlowsky,  whose  pen-name  is 
Gurine,  has  traveled  extensively  over  China,  and  re- 
cently in  Korea,  where  he  gathered  material  for  a 
novel.  The  best  known  of  Mr.  Michorlowsky's 
works  are:  "L'Enfance  de  Cema,"  "Les  Etudiants," 
and  "Recits  de  la  Campaigne." 

Jules  Lemaitre  has  resigned  the  position  of  dra- 
matic critic  on  the  "Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,"  on 
the  ground  that  in  fourteen  years  he  has  expressed 
all  the  ideas  on  the  drama  that  he  is  ever  likely  to 
have.  He  will  devote  himself  to  writing  plays  and 
other  creative  works  hereafter. 

The  eccentric  Mr.  Whistler  has  withdrawn  from 
a  London  publisher  his  forthcoming  work,  The 
Baronet  and  the  Butterfly,  which  will  be  issued  un- 
der his  personal  supervision  in  Paris.  In  a  charac- 
teristic letter  to  the  London  publisher  he  says : 
"Napoleon  and  I  do  these  things,  and  France  shall 
have  The  Baronet  first." 

Professor  Josiah  Royce,  of  Harvard,  has  gone  to 
England  to  fill  his  engagement  to  deliver  the  Gif- 
ford  lectures  on  the  Philosophy  of  Religion  at  the 
University  of  Aberdeen.  These  lectures  are  ten  in 
number.  Each  lecturer  invited  to  give  the  lectures 
is  engaged  for  two  years.  Many  men  noted  in 
philosophy  and  religion  have  been  invited  to  de- 
liver them,  but  Professor  Royce  is  the  first  Ameri- 
can to  receive  the  honor. 

This  pleasing  story  about  our  famous  humorist 
is  going  the  rounds  of  the  press :  Some  years  ago 
Mark  Twain  appeared  at  the  consulate  of  the 
United  States  at  Frankfort,  Germany,  and  found 
Captain  Mason,  the  consul-general,  packing  up  his 
books  and  papers  and  all  of  his  personal  belongings. 

"What's  up?"  he  asked. 

"My  time  is  up."  returned  Mason  cheerfully. 
"We  have  a  Democratic  President,  and  as  I  am  a 
Republican  I  have  to  get  out  and  give  my  place  to 
a  good  Democrat,  soon  to  be  appointed  to  this 
post." 

"That's  a  blessed  shame."  exclaimed  Mr.  Clem- 
ens, and  he  started  for  the  hotel,  where  he  wrote  this 
letter  to  Ruth  Clevetand.  then  ontv  about  a  vear 
old : 


"My  Dear  Ruth— I  belong  to  the  Mugwumps, 
and  one  of  the  most  sacred  rules  of  our  order  pre- 
vents us  from  asking  favors  of  officials  or  recom- 
mending men  to  office,  but  there  is  no  harm  in  writ- 
ing a  friendly  letter  to  you  and  telling  you  that  an 
infernal  outrage  is  about  to  be  committed  by  your 
father  in  turning  out  of  office  the  best  consul  I 
know  (and  I  know  a  great  many),  just  because  he  is 
a  Republican,  and  a  Democrat  wants  his  place." 

And  then  Mr.  Clemens  related  what  he  knew  of 
Captain  Mason  and  his  official  record,  and  con- 
tinued : 

"I  can't  send  any  message  to  the  President,  but 
the  next  time  you  have  a  talk  with  him  concerning 
such  matters,  I  wish  you  would  tell  him  about  Cap- 
tain Mason  and  what  I  think  of  a  Government  that 
so  treats  its  efficient  officials." 

Three  or  four  weeks  later  Mr.  Clemens  received 
a  little  envelope  postmarked  Washington,  in  which 
was  a  note,  written  in  President  Cleveland's  own 
hand,  that  read: 

"Miss  Ruth  Cleveland  begs  to  acknowledge  the 
receipt  of  Mr.  Twain's  letter,  and  to  say  that  she 
took  the  liberty  of  reading  it  to  the  President,  who 
desires  to  thank  Mr.  Twain  for  his  information  and 
to  say  to  him  that  Captain  Mason  will  not  be  dis- 
turbed in  the  Frankfort  consulate.  The  President 
also  desires  Miss  Cleveland  to  say  that  if  Mr.  Twain 
knows  of  any  other  cases  of  this  kind  he  will  be 
greatly  obliged  if  he  will  write  him  concerning  them 
at  his  earliest  convenience." 

The  following  clever  bit  of  verse  by  Rudyard 
Kipling  was  contributed  to  the  souvenir  pro- 
gramme of  the  Siegel-Cooper  Company  Em- 
ployees' Association,  of  this  city,  on  January  7,  the 
occasion  of  their  third  annual  entertainment  and 
ball,  an  autograph  copy  accompanying  a  very  cor- 
dial note  from  the  poet's  wife: 

Love  and  Death  once  ceased  their  strife 
At  the  Tavern  of  Man's  Life, 
Called  for  wine  and  threw,  alas! 
Each  his  quiver  on  the  grass. 
When  the  bout  was  o'er  they  found 
Mingled  arrows  strewed  the  ground: 
Hastily  they  gathered  then 
Each  the  loves  and  lives  of  men. 
Ah!  the  fateful  dawn  deceived— 
Mingled  arrows  each  one  sheaved! 
Death's  dread  armory  was  stored 
With  the  shafts  he  most  abhorred. 
Love's  light  quiver  groaned  beneath 
Venom-headed  darts  of  death! 
Save  ye  maidens!   This  is  why 
Old  men  love  while  young  men  die. 

The  programme  from  which  this  is  taken  is  in  re- 
ality an  elaborately  gotten  up  book,  containing 
photographs  and  reproduced  autograph  indorse- 
ments of  the  Association's  commendable  benefit 
work  from  many  of  the  most  eminent  names  in  this 
country  and  England — among  others  those  of 
Queen  Victoria,  Frederick  Temple,  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  Sir  Walter  Resant,  Sir  Henry  Irving, 
Clara  Barton.  Cardinal  Gibbons,  Governor  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt  and  Fitzhugh  Lee.  appearing  in  its 
pages.  In  making  the  above  quotation  from  this 
programme  Current  Literature  desires  also  to  be 
added  to  the  list  of  cordial  sympathizers  with  the 
Association,  its  promotors  and  beneficiaries. 
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Artistic,  Dramatic  and  Musical. 

Cyrano  de  Bergerac:  Edmond  Rostand:  Doublcday 

&  McClure  Co.,  cloth    50 

Cyrano  de  Bergerac:    Howard  Thayer  Kingsbury: 

Lamson,  Wolffe  &  Co.,  cloth   $1  00 

Essays  in  Dramatic  Criticism:  L.  Du  Pont  Syle: 

Win.  R.  Jenkins,  cloth    75 

Life's  Comedy:   Third  Series:   Charles  Scribner's 

Sons,  cloth,  illus    1  50 

London  Types:  William  Nicholson,  R.  H.  Russell, 

board,  illus  

Music  and  Manners:  Henry  Edward  Krehbeel:  Chas. 

Scribner's  Sons,  cloth    I  50 

Sketches  and  Cartoons:  Charles  Dana  Gibson:  R. 

H.  Russell,  board   

The   Adventures  of  Cyrano  de  Bergerac:  Louis 

Gallet:   Translated  by  Hettie  E.  Miller:  R.  F. 


Fenno  &  Co..  cloth    1  25 

The  Casino  Girl  in  London:  Edited  by  Curtis  Dun- 
ham: R.  F.  Fenno  St  Co.,  cloth,  illus   1  00 

The  Drama;  Its  Law  and  Its  Technique:  Eluabeth 
Woodbridge:  Lamson,  Wolffe  St  Co.  cloth   I  50 

Biographic  and  Rrmfnlsrent. 

Catharine  of  Siena:  Arthur  T.  Pierson:  Funk  & 

Wagnalls  Co.,  cloth    50 

Charles  Lamb  and  the  Lloyds:  Edited  by  E.V.  Lucas: 

J.  B.  Lippincott  Co..  cloth,  illus  2  00 

John  Hancock,  His  Book:  Abram  English  Brown: 

Lee  St  Shepard,  cloth,  illus  2  00 

John  Ruskin,  Social  Reformer:  J.  A.  Hobson:  Dana, 

Estes  &  Co.,  cloth    1  5° 

The  Life  of    Henry  Drummond:    George  Adam 

Smith:  Doubleday  &  McClure  Co..  cloth  3  00 

The  True  Story  of  Benjamin  Franklin:  Lothrop 

Publishing  Co.,  cloth,  illus     x  50 

Essays  and  MfaccuWou*. 

Essays  on  Work  and  Culture:  Hamilton  Wright 
Mabie:  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  cloth    1  25 

Etiquette  for  Americans:  Herbert  Stone  &  Co..  cloth. 

Macauley's  Essay  on  Milton:  Charles  Wallace 
French:  The  Macmillan  Co.,  leatherette    25 

Maids,  Wives  and  Bachelors:  Amelia  E.  Barr: 
Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  cloth    1  25 

Manual  of  the  History  of  French  Literature:  Ferdi- 
nand Bruntiere:  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co..  cloth, 
illus   2  00 

Miscellanies:  Austin  Dobson:  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co., 
cloth    I  25 

Myths  and  Legends  Beyond  Our  Borders:  Charles 
M.  Skinner:  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.,  buckram,  illus..  1  50 

Old  World  Memories:  Edward  Lowe  Temple:  L.  C. 
Page  &  Co.,  cloth,  illus.,  2  vols  3  co 

Out  of  Mulberry  Street:  Jacob  A.  Riis:  The  Cen- 
tury Co.,  cloth    1  25 

Spirit  Slate  Writing  and  Kindred  Phenomena:  Will- 
iam E.  Robinson:  Munn  &  Co.,  cloth,  illus   I  00 

The  Business  Girl:  Ruth  Ashmore:  Doublcday  & 
McClure  Co..  cloth   50 

The  International  Director}'  of  Booksellers  and 
Bibliophile's  Manual:  Edited  by  James  CTegg: 
Dodd.  Mead  &  Co.,  cloth   1  so 

The  Lark  Almanac,  1899:  Wm.  Doxey:  Paper,  illus.  50 

The  Workers— the  West:  Walter  A.  Wyckoff:  Chas. 
Scribner's  Sons,  cloth,  illus   1  50 

Turrets,  Towers  and  Temples:  Edited  and  translated 
by  Esther  Singleton:  Dodd.  Mead  St  Co..  clo'.h. 
illus   2  00 

Wit  and  Humor  Series:  English.  Irish.  Scotch:  Geo 
N.  Jacobs  &  Co..  3  vols.,  cloth,  each   50 


Fiction  of  the  Month. 

A  Golden  Sorrow:  Maria  Louise  Pool:  Herbert 
Stone  &  Co.,  cloth,  12010   1  50 

A  Sister  to  Evangeline:  Charles  G.  D.  Roberts: 
Lamson,  Wolffe  &  Co.,  cloth    1  50 

A  Slave  to  Duty:  Octave  Thanet,  and  other  women: 
Herbert  S.  Stone  &  Co   1  25 

A  Yankee  from  the  West:  Opie  Read:  Rand,  Mc- 
Nally  &  Co.,  cloth  

A  Yankee  Volunteer:  M.  Imlay  Taylor:  A.  C.  Mc- 
Clurg  &  Co.,  cloth    t  25 

Adventures  of  the  Comte  de  la  Muette  During  the 
Reign  of  Terror:  Bernard  Capes:  Dodd,  Mead  & 
Co..  cloth    I  25 

Alicia:  Alexis:  Bonncll,  Silver  &  Co.,  cloth   I  50 

An  Obstinate  Maid:  Emma  von  Rhoden:  Transla- 
ted by  Mary  E.  Ireland:  Geo.  W.  Jacobs  &  Co.. 
cloth,  illus   1  33 

Antigone:  Paul  Bourget:  Translated  by  William 
Marchant:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  cloth   1  50 

As  Told  by  the  Typewriter  Girl:  Mabel  Clare  Ervin: 
E.  R.  Herrick  &  Co.,  cloth,  illus   1  25 

At  the  Blue  Bell  Inn:  J.  S.  Fletcher:  Rand,  Mc- 
Nally  &  Co.,  cloth  

Ave  Roma  Immortalis:  Francis  Marion  Crawford: 
The  Macmillan  Co.,  cloth,  illus.,  2  vols  6  00 

Bound  by  the  Law:  Kate  Thyson  Marr:  G.  W.  Dil- 
lingham &  Co.,  cloth    1  50 

Cartagena:  Charles  W.  Hall:  Lamson,  Wolffe  & 
Co..  cloth    1  50 

Chap-Book  Stories:  Herbert  Stone  &  Co.,  (second 
series),  cloth    1  .5 

David  Harum:  Edward  Noyes  Westcott:  D.  Apple- 
ton  &  Co.,  cloth  

Doctor  Thernc:  H.  Rider  Haggard:  Longmans. 
Green  &  Co.,  cloth    1  00 

Doomsday:  Crabtree  Hemenway:  Copeland  &  Day, 
cloth    50 

Enoch  the  Philistine:  Le  Roy  Hooker:  Rand,  Mc- 
Nally  &  Co.,  cloth   1  23 

Exiled  for  Lite  Majeste:  James  T.  Whittaker:  Curts 
&  Jennings,  cloth    1  23 

Father  and  Son:  Arthur  Paterson:  R.  F.  Fenno  & 
Co.,  cloth    t  25 

Gemma:  Alexander  McArthur:  Rand.  McNally  St 
Co.,  cloth   

Gloria  Mundi:  Harold  Frederic:  Herbert  Stone  & 
Co.,  cloth    1  50 

I  Am  the  King:  Sheppard  Stevens:  Little.  Brown 
&  Co.,  cloth    1  25 

John  Splendid:  Neil  Munro:  Dodd.  Mead  &  Co  .cloth  1  50 

Joscelyn  Vernon:  Archibald  Campbell  Knowles: 
Geo.  W.  Jacobs  St  Co.,  cloth    75 

Labor  of  Love:  Julia  Magruder:  Lathrop  Publish- 
ing Co.,  cloth,  illus   30 

Lasca,  and  Other  Stories:  Mary  F.  Nixon:  B. 
Herder,  cloth    6b 

Margaret  Wynne:  Adeline  Sergeant:  Rand.  Mc- 
Nally &  Co..  cloth  

Maria  Felicia:  Caroline  SvetlA:  Translated  by  An- 
tonie  Krejsa:  A  C.  McClurg  &  Co.,  cloth   1  00 

My  Invisible  Partner:  Thomas  S.  Denison:  Rand. 
McNally  &  Co..  cloth    1  »a 

Pemberton;  or.  One  Hundred  Years  Ago:  Henry 
Peterson:  Henry  T.  Coates  fit  Co.,  cloth,  illus  

Phoebe  Tilson:  Mrs.  Frank  Pope  Humphrey: 
Rand.  McNally  St  Co..  cloth    t  00 

Rembrandt;  A  Romance  of  Holland:  Walter  Crans- 
ton Larned:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  cloth,  illus.  1  30 

Second  Thoughts  of  an  Idle  Fellow:  Jerome  K. 
Jerome:  Dodd.  Meade  &  Co..  cloth    t  25 
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Sielanka:  A  Forest  Picture,  and  Other  Stories: 
Henryk  Sienkiewicz:  Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  cloth.  2  oo 

Sir  Jefferson  Nobody:  Eme  W.  Mcrriman:  A.  C. 
McClurg  &  Co.,  cloth,  illus   i  25 

Some  Marked  Passages:  Jeanne  G.  Pennington: 
Fords,  Howard  &  Hulbert,  cloth    1  00 

Stories  in  Light  and  Shadow:  Bret  Hartc:  Hough- 
ton, Mifflin  &  Co.,  cloth    I  25 

Stories  of  the  Cherokee  Hills:  Maurice  Thompson: 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  cloth,  illus   I  50 

Tales  of  the  Enchanted  Islands  of  the  Atlantic:  Thos. 
Wentworth  Higginson:  The  Macmillan  Co.,  cloth, 
illus   1  50 

The  Blindman's  World:  Edward  Bellamy:  Hough- 
ton. Mifflin  &  Co.,  cloth    I  50 

The  Borderland  of  Society:  Charles  Belmont  Davis: 
Herbert  Stone  &  Co.,  cloth    1  25 

The  Choir  Invisible:  James  Lane  Allen:  Macmillan 
&  Co..  cloth,  illus  2  50 

The  Count's  Snuffbox:  George  R.  R.  Rivers:  Little, 
Brown  &  Co.,  cloth,  illus  

The  Deserter:  Harold  Frederic:  Lathrop  Publish- 
ing Co.,  cloth,  illus   1  25 

The  Fifth  of  November:  Charles  S.  Bentley  and  F. 
Kimball  Scribncr:  Rand,  McNally  &  Co.,  cloth. . 

The  Heart  of  Toil:  Octave  Thanet:  Charles  Serib- 
ner's  Sons,  cloth,  illus   1  50 

The  Little  Lady,  Some  Other  People,  and  Myself: 
Tom  Hall:  E.  R.  Hcrrick  &  Co.,  cloth,  illus          1  25 

The  Man  Without  a  Country,  and  Other  Stories: 
Edward  Everett  Hale:  Little,  Brown  St  Co..  cloth. 

The  Story  of  a  Genius:  Ossip  Schubin:  Translated 
by  E.  H.  Lockwood:  R.  F.  Fcnno  &  Co.,  cloth. .  75 

Historic,  National  and  Political. 

Anglo-Saxon  Superiority — To  What  It  Is  Due:  Ed- 
mond  Demolins:  Translated  by  Louis  Bert.  La- 
vigne:  R.  F.  Fcnno  &  Co.,  cloth    I  00 

Cuba  and  Porto  Rico:  Robert  T.  Hill:  The  Century 
Co..  cloth,  illus   3  00 

Commercial  Relations  of  the  United  States  with 
Foreign  Countries,  1806-189;:  Government  Print- 
ing Co.,  cloth,  vols.  I.  and  II  

De  Soto  and  His  Men  in  the  Land  of  Florida:  Grace 
King:  The  Macmillan  Co.,  cloth,  illus   1  So 

Historic  Pilgrimages  in  New  England:  Edwin  M. 
Bacon:  Silver,  Burdettc  &  Co..  cloth,  illus  I  50 

Our  Navy  in  the  War  with  Spain:  John  R.  Spears: 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  cloth,  illus   t  50 

Philadelphia:  The  Place  and  th»  People:  Agnes  Rcp- 
plier:  The  Macmillan  Co.,  cloth,  illus  2  50 

Stories  of  the  American  Revolution:  Everett  T. 
Tomlinson:  Lee  &  Shepard.  cloth,  illus   1  oo 

The  Court  of  the  Second  Empire:  Imbert  dc  Saint- 
Amand:  Translated  by  Elizabeth  Gilbert  Martin: 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  cloth,  illus   I  50 

The  Cuban  and  Porto  Rican  Campaigns:  Richard 
Harding  Davis:  Chas.  Scribner's  Sons,  cloth,  illus.  I  50 

The  Jesuits  in  North  America  in  the  Seventeenth 
Century:  Francis  Parkman:  Little,  Brown  &  Co.. 
cloth   2  00 

The  Land  of  Contrast?:  James  Fullarton  Muirhead: 
Lamson,  Wolffc  &  Co..  cloth    1  50 

The  Land  of  the  Pigmies:  Captain  Guy  Burrows: 
Thomas  Y.  Crowel)  &  Co..  cloth,  illus    3  00 

The  Roman's  Story  in  the  Time  of  Claudius  I.:  S. 
M.  Beunham:  A.  I.  Bradley  &  Co  .  cloth.  illu«  . .  I  75 

The  Santiago  Campaign,  1898:  Major-Gencral  Jo- 
seph Wheeler:  L.imson.  WolftY  &  Co..  cloth   3  00 

The  Story  of  the  English:  H.  A  Guerbrr:  Ameri- 
can Book  Co.,  cloth,  illus  

The  Transition  of  North  Carolina  from  Colony  to 
Commonwealth:  Enoch  Walter  Sikes:  Johns  Hop- 
kins Press,  paper   


The  War  with  Spain:  Charles  Morris:  J.  B.  Lippin- 
cott  Co..  cloth,  illus   I  50 

War  Echoes:  Ernest  Howard  Crosby:  Inncs  & 
Sons,  paper    10 

With  Kitchener  to  Khartum:  G.  W.  Stecvens:  Dodd, 
Mead  &  Co   1  50 

Natural  History  Sketches. 

A  World  of  Green  Hills:  Bradiord  Torrey:  Hough- 
ton, Mifflin  &  Co..  cloth    1  25 

Clear  Skies  and  Cloudy:  Charles  C.  Abbott:  J.  B. 
Lippincoit  Co.,  cloth,  illus   I  50 

Outdoor  Studies:  James  G.  Needham:  American 
Book  Co.,  cloth,  illus  

The  Butterfly  Book:  W.  J.  Holland:  Doublcday 
&  McClure  Co.,  cloth,  illus    3  00 

Woods  and  Dales  of  Derbyshire:  Rev.  James  S. 
Stone:  Geo.  W.  Jacobs  &  Co.,  cloth,  illus   I  00 

Poetry  of  the  Month. 

Bndd  Wilkins  at  the  Show,  and  Other  Verses: 
Samuel  Ellsworth  Kiser:  The  Hclman-Taylor  Co., 
cloth   

Cathedral  Bells:  Rev.  John  Talbot  Smith:  William 
R.  Jenkins,  cloth,  illus   1  25 

Child  Stories  and  Rhymes:  Emilie  Poulson:  Lathrop 
Publishing  Co.,  cloth,  illus   I  25 

Coleridge's  The  Ancient  Mariner:  Edited  by  Tuley 
Francis  Huntington:  The  Macmillan  Co.,  flexible.  25 

Ingram  Crockett:  Beneath  Blue  Skies  and  Gray: 
New  York:  R.  H.  Russell,  boards   I  00 

From  Me  to  You:  Lillian  Gertrude  Shuman:  Lee 
&  Shepard,  cloth    1  00 

Hank,  and  Other  Poems:  Henry  Corlidge  Semple: 
George  G.  Fetter  Printing  Co.,  cloth   

Impressions:  Lilla  Cabot  Perry:  Copeland  &  Day, 
cloth    1  25 

Just  Jingles:  Arthur  J.  Burdick:  The  Peter  Paul 
Book  Co.,  cloth   

Labor  and  the  Angel:  Duncan  Campbell  Scott:  Cope- 
land  &  Day.  cloth    1  25 

Love  Lyrics:  Frank  Putnam:  The  Blakely  Press, 
paper  

Moonflowers:  Anna  Whiting  Stubblefield:  Paper.. 

Poems:  Philip  Henry  Savage:  Copeland  &  Day, 
cloth    1  25 

Poetry  for  Children:  Charles  and  Mary  Lamb:  The 
Macmillan  Co..  cloth,  ill   t  OO 

Poetry  of  the  Seasons:  Compiled  by  Mary  I.  Love- 
joy:  Silver,  Burdett  &  Co.,  cloth,  illus   60 

Pictures  of  Travel,  and  Other  Poems:  Mackenzie 
Bell:  Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  cloth,  illus  

Songs  of  Good  Fighting:  Eugene  R.  White:  Lam- 
son, Wolffe  &  Co..  cloth    1  00 

Sporting  Rhymes  and  Pictures:  J.  L.  C.  Booth:  R. 
H.  Russeli,  cloth,  illus  

Stories  True  and  Fancies  New:  Mary  Whitney 
Morrison:  Dana,  Estcs  &  Co..  cloth,  illus   1  25 

The  Golden  Person  in  the  Heart:  Claude  Fayette 
Bragdon:  Brothers  of  the  Book:  Cloth  

The  Modern  Traveler:  H.  B.  and  B.  T.  B.:  The 
Macmillan  Co..  cloth,  illus   I  00 

The  Princess:  A  Medley:  Alfred  Lord  Tennyson: 
The  Macmillan  Co.,  cloth    25 

The  Purple  Cow:  Gelett  Burgess:  William  Doxe>  : 
Paper,  illus   50 

The  Seven  Voices:  J.  Hooker  Hnmersley:  G.  P. 
Putnam's  Sons,  cloth,  illus,    I  75 

The  Shadows  of  the  Trees:  Robert  Burns  Wilson: 
R.  H.  Russell,  cloth,  illus  

The  Song  of  Stradella:  Anna  Gannon:  J.  B.  Lip- 
pincntt  Co..  cloth   I  OO 

The  Wayfarers:  Josephine  Preston  Peabody:  Cope- 
land &  Day.  cloth    I  as 
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Artistic,  Dramatic  and  Musical. 

A  Century  of  Amcr.  IHustrat  III.:  Arthur  Hoebcr.B'man 
A  Great  French  Sculptor:  Camille  Thuawangcr  N.E.Mag. 


A  Spanish  Painter  in  America:  Leno  Cooper. . .  .Munsey's. 
George  Gray  Barnard,  the  Sculptor:  L.  C.  Dennis.  R.  of  R. 
Madame  Sarah  Bernhardt,  the  Sculptor:  Sarah  A.  Tooley. 
The  Actor  of  To-day:  Norman  Hapgood  Atlantic. 


The  Drama  of  the  Month:  Norman  Hapgood.  .Bookman. 
The  Making  of  Stained  Glass  Windows:  T.  Dreiser.  .Cos. 
The  Work  of  W.  S.  Gilbert:  J.  M.  Bullock.. Book  Buyer. 

Biographic  and  Reminiscent. 

A  Sketch  of  Gen.  Galixto  Garcia:  Geo.  Reno  R  of  R. 

A  Visit  to  Whitticr:  Edmund  Gosse  The  Bookman. 

About  Bismarck:  Munroc  Smith  Book  Buyer. 

Alexander  the  Great,  III.:  Benj.  Ide  Wheeler  Century. 

Autobiography  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte:  Conclusion.  .Cos. 
Autobiography  of  a  Revolutionist:  Kropotkin. .  .Atlantic. 
Bismarck,  the  Man  and  Statesman:  C.  T.  Lewis  .  .Harp. 
Campaigning  with  Gomez:  Thos.  R.  Dawley,  Jr..F.L.P..M. 

Character  of  Benjamin  Franklin:  C.  R.  Edmunds  S.  C. 

Czar  Nicholas  II..  Emperor  of  Peace:  W.  T.  Stcad..R.oi  R. 

George  McDuffic:  Walter  L.  Miller  Green  Bag. 

Harold  Frederick:  Louise  Imogen  Guiney..Book  Buyer. 
Letter*  of  R.  L.  Stevenson:  Edited  by  Sidney  Colvin.Scrib. 
Maurice  Jokai  at  Home:  Alexander  Hegcdus..Book  Buy. 
Otto  Von  Bismarck:  Harry  Thurston  Peck. ..  .Bookman. 
Personal  Narrative  of  the  Maine,  III.:  Sigshec. .Century. 
Reminiscence  of  Julia  Ward  Howe,  II.:  J.  W.  Howc.Atl. 

The  Carlylcs  in  Scotland:  John  Patrick  Century. 

The  Home  of  Jefferson:  Maud  H.  Peterson  Munsey. 

The  Many-Sided  Franklin:  Paul  Leicester  Ford. . Century 
The  Poet  of  Absinthe:  Howard  Lyndon.. The  Bookman. 
The  Real  Russell  Sage:  Chauncey  N.  McGovern. .  Ainslee. 
W.  R.  Leigh:  James  B.  Carrington  Book  Buyer. 

Educational  Topics. 

Social  Ethics  in  the  Schools:  Julia  E.  Bulklcy  Forum. 

The  Kindergarten  and  Its  Critics:  Nora  Atvvood..K.  R. 

A  Curious  Burial  Place:  Jennie  Lown  Cos. 

A  Visit  to  Egypt,  and  a  Sequel  International  Magazine. 

A  Woman  in  Washington:  Emily  M.  C.  Kilvert.lnt.  Mag. 
Bugs  and  Beasts  Before  the  Law,  II.:  E.  P.  Evans. G.  Bag. 
Businesslike  Information  About  Cuba:  Albert  Shaw.B.  B. 
Early  New  Eng.  Almanacs:  Annie  Russell  Marble. N.E.M. 
Fathers,  Mothers  and  Freshmen:  L.  B.  R.  Briggs. . .  All. 
Fin  de  Siccle  Individualism:  Gertmde  Evans  King.. Lip. 
Heroes  of  the  Nations,  and  How  Remembered. ..  .Cassell. 

In  a  Klondike  Cabin:  Joaquin  Miller  F.  L.  Pop.  Mo. 

Irish  Leaders  in  Many  Nations:  John  Paul  Bocock..Cos. 
Literary  Curiosity  from  C.  Iamb's  Library  Bookman. 


Lowell:  A  Character  Sketch  of  the  City  N.  E.  M. 

Luxurious  Bachclonloni :  James  L.  Ford  Munsey. 

Search  Light  Letters:  Robert  Gram  Scribner's. 

Studies  in  Cheerfulness.  II.:  Max  O'Keil  X.  A.  R. 

The  Literature  of  Action:  Edmund  Gosse  N.  A.  R. 

Historic  and  National. 

American  Literature  and  Nationality:  II.  W.  Mabie.For. 
Americanism  vs.  Imperialism:  Andrew  Carnegie.. N.  A.  R. 
Arc  the  Germans  Still  a  Nation  of  Thinkers?  Forum. 


Bismarck  and  German  Unity:  Chas.  H.  Gcnung.  ...B.  B. 
Fifty  Years  of  Francis  Joseph:  Sydney  Brooks.. Harper's. 
Future  Relations  of  Great  Britain  and  the  U.  S.:Dilke.For. 

Japan  as  a  Power  in  the  Pacific:  C.  Pfoundes  \rena. 

Naval  Campaign  of  t8o8  in  the  West  Indies  Harper's. 


Naval  Lessons  of  the  War:  II  W.  Wilson  Harper's. 

Objections  to  Annexing  the  Philippines:  Vest  X.  A.  R. 

Out  oi  the  Mouth  of  Crars:  Edward  Everett  Halc.N.  E  M. 
Our  War  with  Spain:  R.  H.  Tithcrington  Munsey'; 


The  Army  of  the  U.  S.:  Brig  -Gen.  H.  C.  Corbin.  .Forum. 
The  British  Army  Manoeuvres:  W.  Eliott  Cairnes.  .Scrib. 
The  Great  Debate  of  i8jj:  Chas.  Cotcworth  Pinckncy.Lip. 

The  Guards  of  Europe:  B.  Fletcher  Robinson  Cassell. 

The  Jews  in  Jerusalem:  Edwin  S.  Wallace. . Cosmopol.tan. 
The  Race  War  in  North  Carolina:  H.  L.  West. ..  Forum. 


The  Red  Cross  in  the  Summer's  Work  R.  of  R. 

The  Rough  Riders:  Theodore  Roosevelt  Scribner's 

The  Sinking  of  the  Merrimac:  O.  W.  Deignan.  .F.L.P.M. 
The  Sultan  at  Home:  Sidney  Whitman  Harper's. 


The  War  on  the  Sea,  and  Its  Lessons:  Mahan.  .McClurc's. 
With  the  Sirdar:  Major  Edward  Stuart  Wortley.Scribncr's. 

Literary-  Criticism. 

A  Percursor  of  Realism:  Fred.  Tabor  Cooper.  .Bookman. 

Carlylc's  Dramatic  Portrayal  of  Character  Century. 

Plays  and  Poems  of  Richard  Hovey:  Page  Bookman. 

Recent  Phases  of  Literary  Criticism:  J.  Burroughs. N. A. R. 
Watts-Dunton's  Romantic  Novel:  Nicoll  Bookman. 

Political,  Financial  and  Legal. 

Canada  and  the  United  States:  Sir  J.  G.  Bourinot .  .S.  Cui. 

Cuban  Reconstruction:  Richard  J.  Hinton  N.  A.  R. 

Energies  of  Our  Government  Compared:  C.  W.  Eliot. Atl. 
Government  and  Society  in  the  Klondike:  F.  Palmer.. For. 
German  Imperial  Politics:  Prof.  P.  S.  Keinsch.S.  Culture. 
Liberty:  An  International  Study:  Felix  L.  Oswald.. Lip. 
Liquor  Legislation  in  Norway:  Francis  G.  Peabody.  .For. 
Our  Constitution  and  Expansion:  H.  P.  Judson..R.  of  R. 
Our  Relations  with  the  Far  East:  Chas.  Denby.. Munsey's. 

Our  War  Diplomacy:  Henry  Macfarland  R.  of  R. 

Private  Property  at  Sea  in  War:  Chas.  H.  Butlc-.N.  A.  R. 

The  Foreign  Office:  Robert  Machray  Cassell. 

The  Recent  Election  and  Its  Results:  Hon.  Jas.  Kerr. .For. 
San  Francisco's  Struggle  for  Good  Government.  .Forum. 
Social  Settlements  and  the  Civic  Sense:  H.  Campbell.. A 
Weakness  of  Executive  Power  in  Democracy  Harper's. 

Religious  and  Philosophic. 

Evolution  and  Consciousness:  Oliver  H.  P.  Smith..Monis: 

Evolution  Evolved:  Prof.  Alfred  H.  Lloyd  Monist. 

Fiat  Morals:  Hudor  Genonc  Mind. 

Man;  Fast.  Present  and  Future:  Chas.  B.  Patterson. Mind 

Ormazd;  or,  The  Ancient  Persian  Idea  of  God  Monist. 

Philosophy— Oriental  and  Occidental:  L.  G.  James. Mind. 

Progress  Through  Reincarnation:  H.  W.  Graves  Mind, 

Psychology  and  Mysticism:  Hugo  Munsterbcrg. .Atlantic 

Style  Is  the  Thought  Itself:  Jos.  Dana  Miller  Mind. 

The  Art  oi  Concentration  (Part  I.):  M.  E.  Carter. . Mind. 
The  Value  of  Moderation:  Carrie  B.  Humphreys. .Mind, 

Vitalism:  Prof.  C.  Lloyd  Morgan  Monist 

Woman  and  Theology:  Lurana  W.  Sheldon  Mind 

Scientific  and  InduitraL 

A  Study  in  Nativities:  Byron  C.  Mathews  Forum 

Advantages  of  Nicaragua  Canal:  Crowninshield  Cen. 

Col.  Waring  on  the  Sanitation  of  Havana:  G.  E.  Hill. .For. 
Municipal  Socialism  in  Boston:  F.  T.  Douglass. .  .Arena 
Problems  in  Organization:  Econ.  Org.:  C.  B.  Flint.. Cos. 
The  Upper  Regions  oi  the  Air:  John  Trowbridge.  .Forum. 
Voyaging  Under,  the  Sea:  L.  Lake  and  R.  Baker  McC. 

Travel.  Sport  and  Adventure. 

A  Glimpse  oi  Nubia:  T.  C.  S.  Speedy  Harper's 

A  Ride  Into  Cuba  for  the  Red  Cross:  C.  R.  Gilt..Scrib 
An  American  in  Madrid  During  the  War:  E.  Kelly.  .Cen 
Big  Fish  in  California  Waters:  C.  F.  Holder. .  Recreation 
Eleven  Months  in  Mcx.  and  Cen.  Am  :  Saintc-Croix.Intcr. 

In  Lotos  Land  A- Wheel:  T.  Philip  Terry  Outin< 

Leopard  Hunting  in  Northern  Bengil:  J.  W.  Parry.. Out. 
Photographing  Wild  Game  at  Night:  E.  D.  H.  Recreation. 
The  Passing  of  the  Ice  Carnival:  Edwin  Wildman..Out 
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7»«  Snaiu   Wilt  T.  Halt  KathiiHI*  Amort 

A  muddy  inland  sea,  the  sagegrass  stirs 

In  undulations  to  the  wind;  the  rill 

Moans  in  the  agony  of  winter's  chill; 
Within  the  woods  hide  ghostly  whisperers — 
Stilled  when  the  startled  quails  with  noisy  whirs 

Seek  safety  in  a  copse;  with  neighing*  shrill. 

A  stray  horse  wanders  on  the  darkling  hill. 
Browsing  among  the  mullein  and  dead  burs. 

When  twilight  dieth.  softly  flakes  descend. 
As  thistledown,  an  eagre-driven  bark. 

An  owl's  hulk  sweeps  across  the  gray,  to  blend 
With  the  black  line  of  trees;  and  then  the  dark  .  . 

Night  passes  on,  as  pass  the  years,  and.  lo! 

The  badge  of  age  on  Nature's  head— the  snow. 

T»tn  eiin  M*  »Mf  Win  B.J.M.  Doom,  loodor,  Putlte  Oeloloo 

When  friends  have  dwindled,  one  by  one. 

And  Hope's  bright  star  has  ceased  to  shine, 
When  Guile  refrains  her  honeyed  tongue, 
Then  give  me  rosy  wine. 

When  shadows  flit  on  bat-like  wings. 

And  Sorrow's  chequered  page  enshrine 
The  sad  vicissitude  of  things," 

Oh,  cheer  me  then  with  wine! 

And  when  the  eyes  with  tears  arc  wet, 

The  solace  of  the  gTape  be  mine; 
Its  cup  may  help  me  to  forget 

In  one  sweet  draught  of  wine. 

I'll  bid  no  Chloe  to  impart 

The  siren  song— no  libertine — 
No  drug  that  dulls  the  aching  heart- 
But  only  rosy  wine. 

The  fumes  that  rise  from  Bacchus'  spring 

May  bring  me  bliss  divine; 
And  Care  shall  droop  neath  Pleasure's  wing 
From  out  the  cup  of  wine. 

And,  musing  as  I  sit,  my  theme 

Shall  be  the  tendrillcd  vine; 
So  care  shall  vanish  from  my  dream. 
Dispelled  by  sparkling  wine. 

Choir  Tour  Ftllom-man  Jamil  Whit  comb  Klltu  ftwil 

If  you  should  see  a  fellow-man  with  trouble's  flag  un- 
furled, 

An'  lookin'  like  he  didn't  have  a  friend  in  all  the  world. 
Go  up  an'  slap  him  on  the  back,  an'  holler,  "How  d'you 
do?" 

An'  grasp  his  hand  so  warm  he'll  know  he  has  a  friend  in 
you; 

Then  ax  him  what's  a-hurtin'  him,  an'  laugh  his  cares 

away . 

An'  tell  him  that  the  darkest  night  is  just  before  the  day: 
Don't  talk  graveyard  palaver,  but  say  it  right  out  loud, 
That  God  will  sprinkle  sunshine  in  the  trail  of  every  cloud. 

Seng  oftko  locomotlv*  Oooroi  DlchorOi  Parr  Chicago  Pott 

Blackness  out  of  the  blackness. 

Fronted  with  dazzling  light, 
With  a  demonish  groan  and  a  vomit  of  flame 

It  teareth  through  the  night. 
Splitting  the  vale  with  a  mighty  shriek. 

Flying  o'er  glints  of  steel. 
With  a  whirl  by  the  edge  of  a  precipice 
Or  a  lunge  where  the  marshes  reek. 

And  the  ooze  is  under  the  wheel. 


High  in  the  air  like  a  wounded  bird. 

Spanning  the  trestle's  thread. 
Ere  it  plunge  through  the  mountain  of  rock  with  a  roar 

To  glide  by  the  river-bed. 
Ever  and  on  like  a  haunted  thing, 

Trembling  and  crazed  with  fear. 
With  a  fire  at  its  heart  that  is  eating  deep 
And  the  speed  of  a  dragon's  wing. 

As  it  crosses  the  plain  and  the  mere. 

Blackness  out  of  the  blackness. 

Monster  of  steam  and  steel. 
Yet  a  thing  that  is  living  and  human  as  man, 

A  soul  in  the  shaft  and  wheel. 
Servant  of  man  that  abides  his  will, 

Child  of  his  brawn  and  brain. 
It  has  made  of  the  earth  but  a  little  place. 
It  has  leveled  the  granite  hill. 

Till  the  ends  of  the  earth  are  plain. 

f«  Vtuagm  Carotin  A.  Motor,  Pctmt 

Whichever  way  the  wind  doth  blow, 
Some  heart  is  glad  to  have  it  so; 
Then,  blow  it  east,  or  blow  it  west, 
The  wind  that  blows,  that  wind  is  best. 

My  little  craft  sails  not  alone; 

A  thousand  fleets  from  every  zone 

Are  out  upon  a  thousand  seas; 

What  blows  for  one  a  favoring  breeze 

Might  dash  another  with  the  shock 

Of  doom  upon  some  hidden  rock. 

And  so  I  do  not  dare  to  pray 

For  winds  to  waft  me  on  my  way, 

But  leave  it  to  a  higher  Will 

To  stay  or  speed  me.  trusting  still 

That  all  is  well,  and  sure  that  He 

Who  launched  my  bark  will  sail  with  me 

Through  storm  and  calm,  and  will  not  fail, 

Whatever  breezes  may  prevail, 

To  land  me,  every  peril  past. 

Within  the  sheltered  haven  at  last. 

Then,  whatsoever  wind  doth  blow, 
My  heart  is  glad  to  have  it  so; 
And  blow  it  cast,  or  blow  it  west. 
The  wind  that  blows,  that  wind  is  best. 

UnntltfitO  Uart  *•  Perot  rfr»»«.  Hllltr  ««**/« 

He  looks  at  me  with  wistful  eyes 

And  moans  for  words  that  will  not  come; 
He  lays  his  head  upon  my  knee 
And  sighs,  poor  dog,  for  he  is  dumb. 

Dear  fellow,  do  you  envy  us 

These  mocking  tongues?   Our  hearts  are  dumb. 
They  quiver  with  pent-up  desire. 

And  moan  for  speech  that  will  not  come. 

These  idle  words  that  lightly  flow 

And  seem  with  careless  ease  to  teach 
The  secret  of  the  inmost  soul 

To  all  who  hear— this  is  not  speech. 

Tis  but  the  spray  that  sudden  starts 
Up  from  the  sea  when  fierce  winds  blow. 

And  fill  the  air  with  pungent  mist. 
But  never  stirs  the  depths  below. 

Fate  flouts  us  all.    To  you,  poor  dog. 

To  you  the  gift  of  speech  were  bliss; 
Yet  those  who  hold  it  at  its  best 

The  joy  of  perfect  utterance  mis?. 
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OPEN  QUESTIONS:    TALKS  WITH  CORRESPONDENTS 


Correspondents  are  invited  to  make  use  of  this  page 
on  all  questions,  which  will  be  answered  as  far  as  we  may 
be  able.  Answers  and  comments  will  be  gladly  received. 
A  large  number  of  questions  and  answers  are  unavoidably 
held  over  this  month. 


455.  Please  give  me  some  information  concerning  Ru- 
pert Hughes,  selections  from  whose  writings  so  often  ap- 
pear in  Current  Literature.  Also,  does  Mr.  George  W. 
Cable  still  edit  Current  Literature?— R.  E.  B.,  Denver, 
Colo. 

[A  brief  sketch  of  Mr.  Hughes  and  his  work  is 
printed  in  the  department,  Gossip  of  Authors  and 
Writers,  on  another  page  of  this  issue.  Mr.  Cable 
is  no  longer  connected  with  Current  Literature.] 


454.  The  Bible  and  the  Child:  F.  W.  Farrar  and  a  num- 
ber of  clergymen  have  written  a  book  entitled,  I  believe. 
The  Bible  and  the  Child.  Will  you  please  inform  me 
where  I  can  procure  a  copy?— E.  T.  Hollingsworth,  Gads- 
den, Ala.    _         _  _ 

455.  Author  of  Menticulture:  Will  you  be  good  enough 
to  give  me,  through  "Open  Questions."  the  name  of  the 
author  of  the  book  Menticulture.  and  also  where  this  book 
is  to  be  had? — Samuel  H.  Davis,  Portland.  Me. 

[Horace  Fletcher  is  the  author  of  Menticulture; 
or.  The  A,  B,  C  of  True  Living.  The  book  is  pub- 
lished by  the  Herbert  S.  Stone  Company,  Chi- 
cago, 111.] 

456.  Tltf  Irishman's  Dream:  Will  you  kindly  inform 
me  where  I  may  obtain  the  dialect  poem,  which  I  think  is 
called  The  Irishman's  Dream?  It  describes  a  German, 
Frenchman,  Jew,  etc.,  trying  to  obtain  admission  to 
heaven  through  St.  Peter's  gate.  All  are  refused,  until 
the  Irishman  appears,  who  gains  an  entrance.  This  in- 
formation would  greatly  oblige.— Mrs.  C.  Willard,  Al- 
legany, N.  Y.   

457.  Cover  Design  of  Current  Literature:  Will  you  please 
explain  to  a  subscriber  in  next  number  the  significance  of 
the  three  heads  on  the  first  page  of  Current  Literature? — 
Subscriber,  Selma,  Ala. 

[This  question  has  already  been  answered  several 
times  in  this  department,  but  we  are  always  glad  to 
oblige  our  correspondents.  The  three  faces  on  the 
cover  of  Current  Literature  appeared  on  the  first 
copy  of  the  magazine  in  a  design  by  Arthur  Jules 
Goodman.  The  old  man  represents  "Wisdom,"  the 
centre  face  "Letters."  and  the  face  on  the  right 
hand  "Wit."  In  making  over  the  design,  the  use  of 
flowing  lines  in  the  background  was  thought  to  be 
more  graceful,  and  to  typify  to  some  extent  the 
passage  or  current  of  time,  against  which  the  em- 
blematic faces  appear  in  strong  relief.] 

458.  Song  of  the  Winds:  Can  you  supply  me  through 
your  information  column  or  "Treasure  Trove,"  with  a 
poem  called  Song  of  the  Winds,  by  Alba?  The  poem  was 
published  originally  in  Catholic  World  some  six  or  seven 
years  ago,  but  the  publishers  cannot  now  supply  me  with 
the  number,  as  it  is  out  of  print.  This  will  be  a  great  favor. 
—Franz  Bellinger,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

459.  Kindly  tell  me  where  I  can  find  an  old  poem, 
every  stanza  of  which  ends  something  like  this: 

Peter  and  Paul 
God  in  His  wisdom  created  them  all. 
— M.  L.  Creighton,  no  Turk  street,  San  Francisco.  Cal. 


460.  Book-binding  and  Designing:  It  is  rather  doubtful, 
I  fear,  whether  my  question  can  rightfully  come  in  your 
department,  but  I  shall  be  very  grateful  if  you  will  answer 
it.  as  I  know  of  nowhere  else  I  could  so  confidently  send 
for  trustworthy  information.  Can  you  tell  me  whether 
there  is  in  New  York  City  any  place  where  a  woman  can 
learn  artistic  book-binding,  both  as  regards  design  and 
execution  ?  If  you  can  give  me  the  address  of  such  a  place 
I  will  be  very  grateful.— M.  M.  V.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

[We  regret  that  we  are  unable  to  give  our  corre- 
spondent the  information  desired.  In  our  reading 
recently  we  noted  an  interesting  paper  on  Book- 
Cover  Designing  and  Decoration.  Possibly  a  let- 
ter directed  to  Mr.  W.  G.  Bowdoin,  in  care  of  Mr. 
G.  Mercer  Adam,  editor  of  the  magazine,  Self  Cul- 
ture (Akron,  Ohio),  in  which  this  article  appeared, 
may  elicit  a  satisfactory  response  from  Mr.  Bow- 
doin. the  author.] 

461.  John  McCulloch's  Ravings:  Will  you  please  tell 
me  in  your  "Talks  with  Correspondents"  where  I  can  ob- 
tain The  Ravings  of  John  McCultoch  in  a  Mad  House? 
—A.  J.  Scott.  Elizabeth  City.  N".  C. 

46.?.  Tewkesbury  Abbey:  Will  you  please  give  me  infor- 
mation in  regard  to  a  historical  novel  of  Tewkesbury 
Abbey  and  Tewkesbury  Castle?  Is  there  such  a  novel? 
Is  there  a  "•history"  of  these  places?  I  am  not  particular 
about  it  being  a  novel:  I  want  a  history  very  much.  Can 
you  tell  me  where  and  at  what  price  I  can  get  a  copy  of 
Sir  John  Gilbert's  painting  of  Tewkesbury  Abbey?  I  saw 
a  notice  of  it  (the  original)  in  Current  History  last 
quarter  of  '97.  If  you  know  where  a  photo,  of  the  castle 
or  abbey  could  be  obtained  I  would  be  glad  to  receive  the 
information.— Mrs.  M.  Byrns,  Amethyst,  Colo. 

[In  a  very  comprehensive  index  of  English  his- 
torical novels,  we  find  no  mention  of  Tewkesbury 
Abbey.  The  only  volumes  on  the  subject  given  in 
the  reference  books  at  hand  are  W.  Dyde's  History 
and  Antiquities  of  Tewkesbury,  and  A  Disquisition 
on  the  Conventual  Church  of  Tewkesbury.  Both 
of  these  are  old  English  publications,  and  we  doubt 
if  they  can  be  had  outside  a  large  public  or  excep- 
tional private  library.  Possibly  correspondence 
with  Brentano.  importer  and  bookseller,  Union 
Square,  New  York  City,  would  bring  our  corre- 
spondent the  desired  information.] 

Answers  from  Correspondents. 

415.  Replying  to  41?  in  Current  Literature  for 
July.  "Who  wrote  The  Long  Ago?"  I  will  state  that  I 
have  the  poem,  clipped  irom  a  newspaper,  name  not  given, 
with  this  heading: 

"  The  following,  which  we  find  floating  like  a  wind- 
driven  waif  upon  the  great  sea  of  American  newspaper- 
ship,  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  beautiful  things  we 
have  ever  seen.  Who  can  be  the  author  of  it?  Does 
anybody  know?"— Baltimore  Patriot. 

"It  was  written  by  Benjamin  F.  Taylor,  of  the  Chicago 
Journal." — Commercial. 

Among  other  telegraphic  items  on  reverse  of  my  yel- 
low old  clipping,  bearing  date  Dec.  22,  i860,  is  the  follow- 
ing from  Washington: 

"One  hundred  guns  were  fired  in  honor  of  South 
Carolina's  secession  to  day.  Fifteen  guns  were  fired  at 
Portsmouth  and  the  Palmetto  flag  hoisted."— Juliette  M. 
Babbitt,  Washington,  D.  C. 

[In  our  September  issue  a  correspondent  gave 

additional  proof  of  the  authenticity  of  the  claims 
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made  for*  Mr.  Taylor  as  author  of  this  charming 
poem.] 

439.  "S.  M.  P.,  Duluth,  Minn,"  asks  for  "Good-by, 
Jim."  If  your  correspondent  wishes  to  procure  this  one 
piece  he  can  do  so  by  obtaining  from  the  Globe  Publish- 
ing Co.,  New  York  City,  the  prospectus  of  their  Library 
«>i  Universal  Literature,  which  contains  the  poem  in 
question.— Hugh  A.  Lorcntz,  Buckhannon.  W.  Va. 

432.  G.  B.  Adolphus  asks  for  the  poem  that  has  as 
the  concluding  line  of  each  stanza, 

"The  good  alone  are  great." 

There  is  a  poem  entitled,  "All  Saints'  Day."  that  has  for 
the  first  line  of  each  stanza  the  line, 

"The  dead  alone  arc  great." 
The  entire  poem  is  published  in  that  admirable  series  of 
leaflets  issued  by  the  Church  of  the  Transfiguration,  No. 
1  East  29th  street.  New  York.  The  author  of  the  poem 
referred  to  is  not  known,  however.— Chas.  X.  Kent. 
Merrick,  L.  I. 

443.  In  your  December  number,  on  the  page  devoted 
to  correspondents,  I  noticed  an  inquiry.  No.  443,  from  Mr. 
H.  C.  Read,  East  Oakland,  Cal..  as  to  who  is  the  author  of 
some  lines  which  he  quotes,  ending  "My  Mother.  O.  My 
Mother."  In  my  Selected  Works  of  Rudyard  Kipling, 
Vol.  II.,  embracing  The  Light  That  Failed  and  Plain 
Tales  from  the  Hills,  published  by  Peter  Fenclon  Collier, 
New  York,  arc  to  be  found  the  lines  referred  to  by  Mr. 
Read,  though  they  differ  somewhat  from  those  quoted  by 
him.  They  arc  written  in  the  book,  presumably  as  a  dedi- 
cation, and  as  no  credit  is  given  to  any  one  for  their 
authorship.  I  believe  Mr.  Kipling  to  be  the  author.  The 
lines  are: 

If  I  were  hanged  on  the  highest  hill. 
Mother  o'  mine,  O  Mother  o'  mine, 

I  know  whose  love  would  follow  me  still, 
Mother  o'  mine,  O  Mother  o'  mine. 

If  I  were  drowned  in  the  deepest  sea. 
Mother  o'  mine,  O  Mother  o'  mine. 

I  know  whose  tears  would  come  down  to  me. 
Mother  o'  mine,  O  Mother  o'  mine. 

If  I  were  damned  of  body  and  soul, 
I  know  whose  prayers  would  make  me  whole. 
Mother  o'  mine,  O  Mother  o'  mine. 
—John  D.  Feahake,  Galveston,  Texas, 

444.  The  House  of  Death:  The  House  of  Death,  by 
Louise  Chandler  Moulton,  about  which  J.  O.  C.  asked  in 
the  December  number  of  your  paper,  can  be  found  in 
The  Golden  Treasury  of  American  Songs  and  Lyrics, 
page  236. — Mildred  Walsh,  Chicago.  III. 

[This  selection  may  also  be  found  in  the  edition 
of  Mrs.  Moulton's  poems,  published  by  Copeland 
&  Day,  Boston ;  and  in  Stedman  &  Hutchinson's 
Library  of  American  Literature,  vol.  ix.,  page  248 ; 
and  so  wc  are  informed  by  Miss  Gertrude  Stevens, 
of  Xewton  Highlands,  Mass.,  though  she  fails  to 
give  the  publisher's  or  compiler's  name — in  a  vol- 
ume of  poems  entitled  Younger  American  Poets. 
Miss  Stevens  courteously  encloses  a  copy  of  the 
poem  in  question,  which  we  hold  subject  to  the 
pleasure  of  querist  444.] 

447.  The  City  of  :he  Living:  In  answer  to  447  in  '  Open 
Question?."  for  December.  The  City  of  the  Living,  by 
Elizabeth  Akers,  wife  of  Paul  Akers.  the  sculptor,  may  be 
found  in  the  volume  of  her  poems  published  by  Ticknor 
&  Fields,  in  1868  (entered  by  Act  of  Congress  in  1866). 
Mrs,  Akers  is  the  well -known  author  of  Rock  Me  to 
Slrcp,  which  has  been  so  fiercely  claimed  by  many  aspir- 
ants to  literary  fame.    She  has  been  as  notoriously  pilfered 


from — robbed  is  the  right  word — as  was  Longfellow.  .  .  . 
—(Mrs.)  Mary  L.  Wells.  Montpetier,  Yt. 

[The  question  of  authorship  of  the  above-men- 
tioned poem  was  settled  in  our  January  issue,  but 
wc  print  Mrs.  Wells'  letter,  with  thanks  for  her 
courtesy,  because  of  the  further  information  con- 
cerning author  and  poem.  An  answer  to  this  query 
was  also  received  from  a  Salem  (Mass.)  corre- 
spondent.) 

45t.  Rhymed  Recipe  for  Welsh  Rarebit:  Possibly  this 
is  the  Rhymed  Recipe  for  Welsh  Rarebit  asked  for  by  H. 
B.  Miller.  I  fail  to  recall  the  author**  name.  The  actor 
referred  to  was  the  late  William  Florence— Chas.  L. 
Hincke,  Parker,  Colo. 

Should  you  ask  me.  friend  and  actor. 

"Whence  the  flavor  of  the  rarebit, 

Whence  its  odor  and  its  smoothness. 

Whence  its  subtle  fascination?" 

I  should  answer.  I  should  tell  you: — 

From  the  method  of  its  mixture. 

From  the  choice  of  its  ingredients. 

And  the  time  oi  introduction. 

This  the  way  to  make  a  rabbit:— 

Give  nic  of  your  cheese.  O  grocer! 

Good  fresh  dairy  cheese  domestic — 

Cheese  quite  fresh,  not  old  and  mouldy! 

Cut  it  then  in  dainty  fragments — 

Fragments  cut  in  sizes  equal: 

Light  the  spirit  lamp  and  place  it 

'Neath  the  blazer,  brightly  gleaming: 

Then  a  lump  of  butter  placing 

In  the  blazer,  watch  it  creaming. 

Creaming  in  the  heated  blazer; 

Then  with  deftness  add  the  substance 

Creamy  substance,  cut  in  fragments. 

Then  when  it  doth  melt  and  thicken. 

Pour  on  ale— the  ale  called  Bass's: 

Gently  add  in  scanty  spoonfuls. 

Lest  you  chill  the  substance  melting — 

Always  stirring,  stirring  always. 

When  the  cheese  to  heat  surrenders. 

Drop  into  this  dish  so  tempting 

Two  teaspooiifuls.  measured  finely. 

Only  two  of  Coleman's  mustard. 

This  you  add  to  keep  dyspepsia, 

Grim  dyspepsia,  from  partakers — 

All  this  while  keep  up  the  stirring. 

Always  stirring,  stirring  always. 

Add  a  touch  of  red  paprika. 

Made  from  pepper  tips  Hungarian : 

This  the  foe  of  indigestion. 

Deadly  foe  of  indigestion. 

Now  you  stir  with  vim  and  ardor, 

For  the  rabbit  ncars  completion. 

And  the  appetites  are  whetted 

By  the  subtle,  faint  aroma. 

Plates,  hot  plates,  must  be  beside  you. 

Crowned  with  buttered  toast,  and  waiting 

For  the  baptism  of  the  rabbit. 

Hot  and  smooth,  and  oh.  so  fragrant. 

Quickly  bid  the  guests  assail  it. 

Ere  a  breath  of  air  can  chill  it; 

Ale  or  beer  attend  the  feasting. 

And  delay  is  most  disastrous; 

Plates  and  toast  and  beer  and  glasses 

Must  be  ready  at  your  elbow— 

Quickly  served  and  quickly  eaten. 

And  the  grace  be  spoken  after. 

This  the  secret  of  the  rabbit. 
I A  letter  from  Mrs.  V.  R.  Robinson,  Crawford. 
X.  J.,  also  answers  this  question,  obligingly  enclos- 
ing a  copy  oi  the  verses  as  well.] 
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The  mystery  of  Keely's  motor 
has  quickly  followed  its  in- 
ventor to  the  grave.  That  queer  little  whirligig, 
which  for  so  many  years  spun  around  in  the  penum- 
bra of  popular  credulity,  will  spin  no  longer.  The 
opinion  generally  held  by  scientific  and  practical 
men,  that  it  was  grounded  in  fraud  or  fallacy,  has 
at  last  been  proved  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt. 
Since  the  discovery  of  metal  tubing  artfully  con- 
cealed in  the  walls  of  Keely's  laboratory  and  of  a 
large  iron  or  steel  sphere  adapted  to  serve  as  an  air 
or  gas  reservoir,  under  the  floor,  together  with 
other  corroborating  evidence,  it  is  morally  certain 
that  the  machine  supposed  to  turn  in  sympathy 
with  the  vibrations  of  a  tuning  fork,  was,  in  reality, 
operated  by  ordinary  air  under  pressure,  and  that 
the  wires  said  to  convey  the  subtle  currents  of 
etheric  energy  were,  in  fact,  minute  tubes  through 
which  the  air  flowed. 

Since  the  publication  of  these  discoveries  of  the 
fraud  various  persons  have  come  to  the  front, 
claiming  that  they  had  understood  it  beforehand. 
We  do  not  dispute  their  assertions.  It  is  not  to 
their  discredit  that  they  failed  to  substantiate  their 
claims,  for  while  Keely  was  alive  his  workshop  was 
within  his  own  control.  Nikola  Tesla  is  reported 
as  saying:  "I  have  known  for  four  years  the  so- 
called  secret  of  Inventor  Keely."  The  contention 
is  made  for  Captain  Zalinski  that  after  witnessing 
one  of  Keely's  exhibitions  in  1882,  he  affirmed  that 
he  could  accomplish  the  same  results  with  com- 
pressed air.  Mr.  J.  Franklin  Stevens,  of  Philadel- 
phia, publishes  in  the  Electrical  Review  an  account 
of  an  investigation  surreptitiously  made  by  himself 
in  1889.  While  Keely  was  making  the  motor  go 
professedly  by  means  of  vibrations  sympathetic 
with  a  note  of  a  violin,  Mr.  Stevens  felt  of  the  re- 
ceiver of  the  machine  and  found  it  to  be  cold,  as  if 
refrigerated  by  the  expansion  or  air  or  other  gas. 
Not  wishing  to  be  too  hasty  in  his  judgment — for 
the  motor  was  said  to  operate  through  "sympathy," 
and  sympathy  can  be  very  chilly  at  times — Mr. 
Stevens  stealthily  attempted  a  further  experiment, 
which  consisted  in  cutting  one  of  the  wires  that  led 
to  the  receiver.  The  wire  proved  to  be  hollow,  and 
made  a  hissing  noise,  while  suddenly  the  motor 
stopped.  Mr.  Keely's  sympathy  with  his  profaned 
motor  was  such  that  Mr.  Stevens  quickly  found 
himself  removed  to  the  front  door-step  by  a  power 
seemingly  more  energetic  than  that  of  either 
etherial  vibrations  or  of  compressed  air. 

Keely's  imposture  has  had  many  prototypes. 
Some  interesting  examples  of  mechanical  frauds 
have  been  collected  by  President  Morton,  of  Ste- 
ven's Institute  of  Technology.  One  of  them,  which 
acquired  publicity  at  the  beginning  of  this  century, 


in  Keely's  own  city,  Philadelphia,  was  the  Read- 
hefer  perpetual  motion  machine.  In  181 2,  the 
Pennsylvania  Legislature,  being  applied  to  by 
Readhefer  for  funds  to  develop  his  invention,  ap- 
pointed a  committee  to  investigate  it.  On  that 
committee  was  Nathan  Sellers,  who  was  accom- 
panied to  the  inventor's  shop  by  his  son.  Coleman 
Sellers,  later  the  father  of  the  present  distinguished 
engineer  of  that  name.  When  they  arrived  at  the 
shop  they  found  the  door  locked,  and  had  to  make 
their  investigation  through  a  barred  window. 
Young  Sellers,  though  a  mere  boy,  was  observant 
enough  to  notice  that  the  teeth  of  certain  pinions 
ostensibly  driven  by  the  machine  were  friction- 
worn  on  the  wrong  sides,  which  indicated  that  in- 
stead of  having  power  transmitted  to  them  these 
wheels  must  have  transmitted  the  power  to  the 
motor  from  a  hidden  source,  which  subsequently 
was  shown  to  be  a  fact.  Twenty  or  more  years  ago 
an  inventor  in  Newark,  N.  J.,  exhibited  an  appa- 
ratus in  which  mechanical  operations  requiring  sev- 
eral horse-power  were  performed  apparently  with 
the  current  generated  by  a  small  galvanic  battery, 
which,  according  to  the  laws  of  Nature,  was  inade- 
quate to  accomplish  such  results.  Several  promi- 
nent men  were  induced  to  advance  capital  for  the 
enterprise.  Upon  invitation,  Dr.  Morton  called  to 
inspect  the  machine.  It  worked  well  for  a  while 
and  then  stopped.  The  peculiarity  about  its  stop- 
ping was  that  this  occurred  just  at  the  time  the 
steam  engine,  which  furnished  power  for  sundry 
purposes  in  the  building,  was  wont  to  shut  down  for 
the  day.  Subsequently,  when  the  inventor  had  fled 
from  his  stockholders,  his  machine  was  found  to 
have  a  hollow  frame  permitting  the  introduction  of 
a  belt  to  convey  from  a  lower  floor  the  power  that 
ran  it.  In  March,  1879,  five  pages  of  Harper's 
Magazine  were  devoted  to  the  exploitation  of  a 
magnetic  motor  devised  by  one  Gary,  of  Boston.  It 
was  supposed  to  operate  through  the  periodical  in- 
troduction of  a  shield  in  front  of  a  permanent  mag- 
net, and  to  produce  effects  which  would  have  been 
inconsistent  with  the  principle  of  the  Conservation 
of  Energy.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  magnetic 
shield,  made  of  iron,  was  moved  by  hand,  and  its 
manipulation  against  the  attraction  of  the  magnet 
must  necessarily  have  put  into  the  machine  all  the 
energy  that  was  given  out  through  this  device. 

Among  the  significant  features  in  the  career  of 
Keely,  not  the  least  interesting  was  his  astuteness 
in  laying  the  foundation  of  his  assumed  discoveries 
within  the  boundary  of  metaphysics.  In  that  bor- 
derland of  natural  science  tyro  and  sage  alike  grope 
darkly  —  picturing  myriad  kaleidoscopic  images 
against  the  blackness — conscious,  too,  of  the  exist- 
ence of  realities  all  about  them — reaching  out  their 
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hands  till  they  almost  grasp  the  elusive  figures, 
fancied  or  actual — yet  at  last  emerging  into  the 
daylight  of  experimental  physics  not  one  whit  wiser 
than  when  they  left  it,  except  in  appreciation  of 
their  own  lack  of  knowledge.  As  long  as  one 
keeps  to  metaphysics  one  is  safe  from  confuta- 
tion. It  is  the  paradise  of  the  deceiver  of  others 
and  the  seli-deceiver.  The  vagaries  of  purely  spec- 
ulative theology,  of  Spiritualism,  and  of  all  the 
other  forms  of  superstition  owe  their  number  and 
vitality  to  the  human  appetite  for  things  lying  be- 
yond the  confines  of  experience.  Science  has  ad- 
vanced close  to  the  boundary  of  one  metaphysical 
district  into  which  ere  long  it  may  penetrate,  but 
now  can  only  peep.  This  is  the  understanding  of 
such  subtle  forces  as  gravity  and  molecular  attrac- 
tion, of  the  luminiferous  ether  and  of  the  different 
energy  vibrations  that  are  supposed  to  traverse 
space.  To  the  unlearned  mind  these  subjects  are 
fascinating,  and  their  consideration  flattering  to  its 
vanity.  The  frauds  of  Keely  were  perpetrated  along 
lines  of  the  most  plausible  guesses  of  science.  He 
succeeded  not  only  in  captivating  the  vulgar,  but 
in  mystifying  men  of  enlightenment,  and  what  was 
most  to  the  purpose,  in  extorting  from  the  credu- 
lous money  enough  to  maintain  him  in  luxury 
through  life. 


American  Art 


While  Americans  are  familiar 
enough  with  exhibitions  of 
paintings  by  Americans,  such  as  we  possess  in  our 
annual  academic  exhibitions,  we  happen  to  have  few 
opportunities  to  know  how  good  a  collection 
of  American  work  can  really  be  made,  if  the  choice 
is  left  to  a  single  individual  of  even  moderately 
good  taste  and  judgment,  instead  of  to  a  commit- 
tee. Such  an  opportunity  was  lately  offered  when 
the  pictures  bought  by  Thomas  B.  Clarke,  of  New 
York,  were  sold  at  auction.  Mr.  Clarke  has  been 
a  collector  for  many  years,  and  he  had  amassed  a 
gathering  of  some  four  hundred  paintings,  all  by 
our  native  artists.  There  was  no  more  faithful  at- 
tendant upon  opening  nights  of  the  Academy,  or 
Society  of  American  Artists,  than  he.  He  was  con- 
stantly adding  to  his  holdings  for  many  years,  un- 
til now  they  have  all  been  dispersed  in  three  short 
sittings  to  the  highest  bidder.  While  others  have 
perhaps  been  doing  the  same  as  Mr.  Clarke  in  giv- 
ing what  encouragement  they  could  to  our  native 
painters,  there  have  been  few  who  have  done  more 
than  decorate  their  walls  with  a  few  examples  of  the 
home-bred  work  which  has  best  pleased  them.  Mr. 
Clarke,  on  the  other  hand,  has  collected  bountifully 
of  what  has  come  under  his  notice,  only  to  surprise 
all  who  have  seen  his  collection  by  its  rare  excel- 
lence. There  were  gathered  in  the  first,  or  entrance 
room,  a  dozen  pictures  by  George  Inncss,  others  by 
Tryon,  by  Dewey,  by  Wyant,  Homer  Martin,  and 
other  painters  of  American  landscape,  whose  som- 
bre yet  rich  tones  made  one  forget  for  an  instant 
that  these  were  not  companion  pieces  to  some  of 
the  gems  that  have  come  out  of  the  noted  school  of 
Rarbizon.  It  would,  of  course,  be  futile  to  attempt 
to  say  that  American  painters  are  without  appre- 
ciation in  their  own  country:  but  it  has  not  come 
very  far  from  this.  Inness  alone,  among  those  we 
have  mentioned,  obtained  the  cachet  of  foreign  rec- 


ognition ;  but  the  others  have  no  sanction  to  back 
them,  save  the  impression  they  are  able  to  create 
upon  the  buying  public  by  the  sympathetic 
handling  of  scenes  familiar  only  to  those  who  live 
in  this  country.  If  we  look  back  over  the  recent 
history  of  American  art  we  shall  find  that  there 
have  been  men  of  no  inconsiderable  merit  among 
our  painters.  Turning  from  this  entrance  room  to 
a  second  large  gallery,  we  find  in  Winslow  Homer, 
of  whom  there  are  a  dozen  or  more  representative 
works,  an  American  painter  who  has  not  been  in- 
aptly called  the  American  Millet.  Beside  Homer 
there  is  Elihu  Vedder,  John  Lafarge,  and  further 
back,  in  point  of  time,  the  late  William  Morris 
Hunt,  and  his  contemporary,  George  Fuller — all  of 
them  men  of  great  individuality  and  finely  sensitive 
to  all  that  is  most  refined  and  best  in  art.  There 
is  no  special  bond  that  links  these  names  together, 
save  that  of  surpassing  merit.  They  belong  to  no 
special  school,  but  are  simply  the  leaders  among 
American  painters  of  the  past  or  passing  genera- 
tion. The  time  cannot  be  far  distant  when  these 
men  shall  receive  their  just  dues,  and  they  shall 
be  accorded  the  rank  which  they  deserve  in  the  an- 
nals of  art.  As  yet,  however,  they  are  simply 
Americans,  a  term  from  which  the  feeling  of  re- 
proach has  not  yet  been  wholly  lifted  in  the  eyes  of 
the  cosmopolitan  world  at  large. 


tartltr  Ptaet  Pnjtcit 


Alexander  II.  is  not  the  first 
sovereign  whose  ambition  has 
led  him  to  dream  of  disarmament  and  a  universal 
peace.  There  have  been  other  instances  in  the  his- 
tory of  modern  civilization,  in  which  attempts  have 
been  made  to  bind  the  various  countries  of  Europe 
by  a  compact  to  maintain  a  general  state  of  peace ; 
but  none  of  these  attempts  has  ever  met  with  any 
degree  of  success.  The  Roman  Emperor,  Aurelius 
Severus  Probus  (A.  D.  272),  whose  elevation  was 
due  to  his  prowess  in  war,  thought  to  prepare  for  a 
time  when  the  great  Roman  Empire  could  turn  its 
swords  into  ploughshares,  and  would  no  longer 
need  an  army  for  purposes  of  defense  or  aggran- 
dizement. Having  overcome  his  enemies  he 
thought  to  transform  his  legions  into  an  industrial 
army,  and  from  the  construction  of  military  roads 
and  the  building  of  fortresses,  he  tried  to  make 
them  build  "temples  and  porticoes,  regulate  the 
courses  of  rivers  and  drain  marshes,  break  up  the 
ground  and  plant  the  vine  in  Gaul.  Pannonia  and 
Moesia."  The  vineyards  have  proved  of  longer  life 
than  the  empire,  for  some  of  them  are  said  still  to 
exist.  Probus's  armed  workers,  however,  resented 
the  thought  of  manual  labor,  and  while  the  Em- 
peror was  watching  them  at  work  upon  a  marsh 
they  became  enraged  at  the  thought  that  Rome  no 
longer  needed  an  army,  fell  upon  the  Emperor  and 
put  him  to  death.  This  was  a  tragic  ending  for  a 
great  project  of  universal  peace.  The  contempla- 
tion of  Probus's  fate  may  have  deterred  others  from 
following  his  example.  Itwas  not  for  centuries — 
until  the  time  of  Henry  IV.  of  France — that  the 
project  was  again  revived.  Henry's  hope  was  to  di- 
vide the  whole  of  Europe  into  fifteen  political 
states,  each  equal  to  the  other  in  area  and  strength. 
France.  Spain.  Great  Britain,  Sweden  and  Lom- 
bardy  were  to  be  monarchies ;  the  Papacy,  the  Em- 
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pire,  Hungary,  Bohemia,  Poland  and  Denmark 
were  to  be  elective  states,  and  Belgium  and  Switz- 
erland were  to  be  democratic,  while  Venice  and  the 
Italian  principalities  were  to  form  two  aristocracies. 
Each  of  the  fifteen  states  was  to  send  four  members 
to  a  Council  General,  which  was  to  settle  all  dif- 
ferences which  might  arise  among  members  of  this 
Christian  commonwealth.  Disarmament  was  to  be 
'practically  accomplished  by  having  only  small 
armies  in  each  state  to  fight  outside  foes,  such  as 
the  Turks,  the  Muscovites  and  the  infidels.  If  the 
Czar  of  Russia  refused  to  enter  the  compact,  it  was 
said  that  he  "should  be  treated  like  the  Sultan  of 
Turkey,  deprived  of  his  possessions  and  confined  to 
Asia  only,  where  he  might,  as  long  as  he  pleased, 
continue  the  wars  in  which  he  is  almost  constantly 
engaged  against  the  Turks  and  Persians." 

In  the  Memoirs  of  Sully  we  read  that  the  king's 
"intention  was  to  relinquish  voluntarily  and  forever 
all  power  of  augmenting  his  dominions,  not  only 
by  conquest,  but  by  every  other  just  and  lawful 
means.  By  this  he  would  have  discovered  the  se- 
cret of  convincing  all  his  neighbors  that  his  whole 
design  was  to  save  both  himself  and  them  those 
immense  sums  which  the  maintenance  of  so  many 
thousand  soldiers,  so  many  fortified  places,  and  so 
many  military  expenses  require ;  to  free  them  for- 
ever from  the  fear  of  those  bloody  catastrophes  so 
common  in  Europe:  to  procure  them  an  uninter- 
rupted repose  ;  and  finally  to  unite  them  all  in  an 
indissoluble  bond  of  security  and  friendship,  after 
which  they  might  live  together  like  brethren,  and 
reciprocally  visit  like  good  neighbors."    .    .  . 

Henry  pursued  this  great  peace  project  for  nine 
years,  and  was  about  to  promulgate  his  plans  when 
he  was  assassinated.  Following  him  Napoleon  III. 
was  the  next  monarch  to  advocate  a  general  peace. 
He  invited  all  the  powers  of  Europe  to  a  confer- 
ence in  1863  to  discuss  the  situation.  "If  I  take  the 
initiative,"  he  wrote,  "it  is  not  from  vanity,  but  be- 
cause I  am  the  sovereign  to  whom  the  most  am- 
bitious pretensions  are  attributed."  To  the  French 
Parliament  he  said,  in  proposing  his  plan,  that  he 
believed  the  prejudices  and  spites  which  divided 
Europe,  were  retarding  the  progress  of  civilization, 
and  he  believed  the  maintenance  of  exaggerated 
armaments  only  nourished  mutual  distrust  among 
the  nations.  "This  appeal,"  said  Napoleon,  "I  like 
to  believe  will  be  heard  by  all.  A  refusal  will  lead 
one  to  suspect  secret  projects  that  fear  the  light  of 
day.  But  even  if  the  proposition  is  not  unani- 
mously agreed  to,  it  will  have  the  great  advantage 
of  having  shown  Europe  where  is  danger  and 
where  is  safety.  Two  roads  are  open — one  leads  to 
progress  by  conciliation  and  peace,  the  other 
sooner  or  later  leads  fatally  to  war."  England  ob- 
jected to  Napoleon's  plan,  and  finally  refused  the 
invitation;  Austria  followed  suit.  Bismarck,  then 
scarcely  known,  wrote:  "It  is  not  by  compromise, 
but  by  sword  and  blood  that  European  questions 
must  be  settled." 


To   the  thoughtful  observer 
nut^ntttfLifrmtun  the   never-ceasing  multiplica- 
tion of  books  and  literary  productions  cannot  fail 
to  present  certain  elements  of  alarm.    Despite  the 
healthy  activity  which  is  thus  seen  to  exist,  it  must 


sometimes  occur  to  him  that  eventually — and  that 
in  the  near  future  at  the  present  rate — all  subjects 
will  have  become  more  or  less  trite  and  hackneyed, 
and  originality  will  be  made  impossible.  There  are 
only  a  certain  number  of  scenes,  situations,  emo- 
tions— large,  it  is  true,  but  nevertheless  limited — 
which  can  be  elaborated  into  literary  form.  Is  it 
probable  that  all  these  will  become  commonplace 
from  too  frequent  use?  Again,  the  dominating  in- 
dustrial and  scientific  tendencies  of  the  age  seem 
calculated  to  dwarf  the  imaginative  and  emotional 
faculties  necessary  for  producing  unique  and  virile 
literature,  for  literature  is  not  a  mere  record  of 
events,  nor  of  scientific  experiments,  neither  is  it 
that  which  aims  to  supply  in  classic  polish  and 
rhetorical  mechanism  what  is  lacking  in  real,  un- 
borrowed thought.  Without  imagination  and  emo- 
tion, therefore,  there  may  be  minute  chronicles  and 
elegant  imitations,  but  no  literature.  We  may  leave 
out  of  consideration  histories  and  scientific  works. 
There  will  always  be  histories  to  write,  and,  if  pres- 
ent conditions  continue,  experiments  and  discov- 
eries to  record;  besides,  these  become  literature 
only  when  they  so  far  transcend  their  province  as 
to  introduce  imaginative  and  philosophic  elements. 

In  poetry,  at  least,  we  must  confess  that  ages  of 
cultivation  have  nearly  rendered  barren  its  more 
restricted  fields.  The  sources  of  the  epic  have  long 
been  entirely  exhausted ;  and,  in  all  probability,  the 
world  will  never  produce  another  great  epic.  Epics 
are  born  of  the  exuberant  imagination  and  impetu- 
ous energy  of  youth.  As  the  race  reaches  maturer 
years,  it  may  still  exult  in  the  glorious  fancies  of  its 
younger  days,  but  it  cannot  hope  to  create  new 
ones  in  the  sober  atmosphere  of  middle  ages.  As 
Macaulay  has  pointed  out,  when  the  light  of  cer- 
tainty— of  authentic  history — begins  to  break  upon 
the  splendid  phantoms  of  myth  and  epic,  they  lose 
their  apparent  solidity  and  reality,  and  fade  into 
mere  memories.  It  is  impossible  to  evolve  from 
hard  facts  what  can  only  be  woven  from  the  tenu- 
ous mist  of  legend.  Prolonged  overproduction  has 
made  original  love-poetry  almost  impossible.  No 
single  theme,  even  that  of  love,  which  is  the  largest 
of  all,  can  sustain  centuries  of  continual  poetic  dis- 
cussion without  becoming  trite,  hence  love-poetry 
is  proverbially  insipid.  The  greatest  writers  can 
now  scarcely  trust  themselves  with  this  theme  for 
fear  of  drifting  into  the  commonplace.  Kipling 
and  other  strictly  "up-to-date"  poets  avoid  it  en- 
tirely. Its  extremely  threadbare  condition  is  evi- 
denced by  the  conduct  of  men  like  Swinburne,  who, 
despairing  of  finding  any  new  material  in  its  legiti- 
mate aspects,  are  forced  to  handle  its  gross  and 
sensual  elements  for  sake  of  originality.  Didactic 
poetry,  once  so  popular,  is  languishing  for  want 
of  an  audience  as  much  as  from  want  of  fresh 
sources  of  material.  The  spirit  of  the  age  is  op- 
posed to  all  that  it  chooses  to  call  "preachy."  A 
certain  class  still  cling  to  the  once  widely  prevalent 
notion  that  every  well-rounded  poem  must  point  a 
clear,  solid  moral;  and  the  rhymed  couplets  of 
Pope  are  still  read ;  but  the  larger  voice  of  the  liter- 
ary world  declares  that  pure  poetry  need  have  no 
direct  moral  teaching;  that  such  teaching,  if  at  all 
pointed,  has  a  tendency  to  mar  rather  than  to  adorn. 
While  fully  realizing  the  sublime  moral  mission  of 
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the  poet,  the  literary  opinion  of  to-day  insists  upon 
"art  for  art's  sake."  Taken  in  the  abstract,  the 
sources  of  didactic  poetry  are  almost  inexhaustible ; 
but,  considering  the  taste  and  demands  of  the  age,  it 
must  be  confessed  that  this  branch  of  composition 
is  exceedingly  unprofitable.  Pope's  Essay  on  Man, 
if  written  to-day,  could  not  find  a  publisher,  nor 
would  the  publishers  be  to  blame,  for  ten  chances 
to  one  it  would  attract  but  little  attention  if  printed. 
Yet,  as  an  eighteenth  century  product,  the  world 
realizes  its  great  merit ;  because  when  it  was  writ- 
ten and  published,  it  was  not  only  in  harmony  with 
prevalent  tastes,  but  was  original  in  conception  and 
treatment. 

The  outlook  for  fiction  is  less  discouraging,  for 
here  the  field  is  wide  enough  to  cover  nearly  the 
whole  range  of  human  thought,  yet  certain 
branches  of  fiction  also  arc  beginning  to  show  signs 
of  weakness.  The  historical  novel  must  soon  perish 
for  lack  of  fresh  material,  unless  new  fields  of  his- 
tory are  discovered.  This  form  of  fiction  depends 
very  largely  for  its  interest  and  value  upon  the 
piquancy  and  originality  with  which  it  depicts  some 
particular  age,  or  the  circumstances  clustering 
around  some  notable  person  or  event  in  history.  It 
is  therefore  evident  that  as  soon  as  an  age  or  event 
has  been  richly  and  adequately  set  forth  in  the  form 
of  an  historical  novel,  that  age  or  event  is  made 
more  or  less  useless  as  material  for  future  romance. 
"The  ground"  is  said  to  have  been  "covered."  The 
age  of  chivalry,  so  vividly  pictured  by  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  and  once  so  abundant  a  treasure  house  of 
prose  romance,  is  no  longer  available  for  striking 
and  successful  fiction.  Colonial  and  Revolutionary 
novels,  from  which  Cooper,  the  pioneer  in  this 
field,  reaped  so  bountiful  a  harvest,  are  already  on 
the  wane;  Indian  stories,  instead  of  enriching  their 
author  as  formerly,  do  well  to  obtain  a  respectful 
hearing,  and  the  warehouses  of  booksellers  are 
stacked  and  piled  with  a  multitude  of  unsuccessful 
novels  dealing  with  the  civil  war. 

Space  will  not  permit  of  notice  in  detail  of  the 
many  themes  of  fiction  that — once  fresh  and  popu- 
lar— are  becoming  more  or  less  hackneyed.  One  or 
two  examples  will  suffice.  Stories  of  the  sea,  if 
from  the  hands  of  strong  writers,  still  find  an  atten- 
tive audience ;  but  when  Cooper  produced  his  Pilot 
it  was  the  first  novel  of  the  sea  that  had  been  writ- 
ten in  our  language.  It  met  with  a  success  that  no 
sea-story  could  hope  to  attain  at  the  present  day. 
Even  our  best  marine  writers  are  obliged  to  intro- 
duce, as  a  rule,  modern  vessels  and  appliances,  for 
a  simple,  old-fashioned  sea  yarn  on  board  of  an  old- 
fashioned  sailing  vessel  would  run  a  risk  of  being 
thought  childish  and  insipid.  Even  love,  that  an- 
cient song  which  the  world  never  tires  of  hearing, 
and  which,  like  the  chorus  in  a  Greek  play,  recurs 
amidst  the  dialogue  of  every  novel,  is  beginning  to 
demand  new  numbers  and  variations.  The  passion 
can  no  longer  exist  in  its  simple  state,  but  must  be 
complicated  with  a  multitude  of  subtle  emotions 
and  peculiar  surroundings. 

Are  we  to  conclude,  then,  that  literature  is  on 
the  point  of  being  exhausted  with  overproduction, 
and  that  our  excessively  practical  institutions  have 
congealed  the  sources  of  imaginative  genius?  At 
first  sight,  realuing  how  few  traditional  forms  and 


themes  remain  unhackneyed,  and  finding  that  in 
some  departments  the  present  age  is  incapable  of 
producing  a  virile  type,  such  would  indeed  seem 
the  case.  When,  however,  we  regard  literature  in 
its  broadest  sense,  and  not  restricted  by  traditional 
standards — when  we  consider  it  as  the  record  of  all 
the  various  relations  that  can  exist  or  have  existed 
between  man  and  man,  or  man  and  Nature,  written 
in  the  characters  of  passion  and  fancy,  we  gain  a' 
more  hopeful  view  of  the  situation. 

The  present  age  of  literature  is  a  transition 
period,  like  that  existing  in  America  before  Irving 
and  Cooper,  or  in  England  between  the  Classicist 
period  of  Pope,  Addison  and  Dr.  Johnson,  and  the 
Romanticist  period  of  Burns,  Scott  and  the  Lake 
Poets.  At  the  period  in  America  just  spoken  of, 
the  country  was  as  yet  too  new,  and  the  conditions 
too  practical,  to  produce  an  indigenous  literature; 
the  author  had  to  go  back  to  Europe,  where  an  im- 
aginative atmosphere  already  existed,  and  import 
sickly  exotics.  Even  after  the  eyes  of  Americans 
had  been  opened  to  the  boundless  resourcs  of  their 
own  country  from  a  literary  standpoint — after  Irv- 
ing, Cooper,  Bryant  and  Hawthorne  had  given  to 
romance  the  red  man  and  the  pioneer,  our  track- 
less forest  and  prairie,  the  songs  of  our  great,  lonely 
rivers,  the  mystery  and  quaintness  of  our  old  Co- 
lonial towns,  Hawthorne,  past-master  of  the  imagi- 
native, was  forced  to  admit  that  he  found  himself 
greatly  hampered  by  a  lack  of  historic  and  legen- 
dary background.  In  the  same  way,  the  present  age, 
with  its  machinery  and  science,  is  as  yet  too  fully 
exposed  to  the  garish  daylight  to  be  much  available 
for  the  authors'  canvas — more  especially  if  that  can- 
vas be  poetry.  At  the  same  time  the  world,  crav- 
ing more  than  ever  the  original  and  unique,  tires  of 
old  models  and  themes  dealing  with  things  past  and 
distant.  Let  us  but  wait  a  few  years,  until  Time 
shall  have  softened  the  outlines  of  modern  appli- 
ances and  conditions,  and  surrounded  even  our 
American  cities  with  a  mist  of  fancy.  We  shall 
then  find  that  those  subjects  which  now  seem  so 
prosaic  and  unprofitable  will  prove  new  mines  of 
literary  inspiration,  richer  and  broader  than  any 
heretofore  available. 


Official  publications  of  the 
T*' Government  are  commonly, 
and  not  without  justice,  re- 
garded as  dry  and  unreadable,  for  which  reason  the 
really  interesting  matter  sometimes  contained  in 
them  is  apt  to  be  overlooked.  The  Bureau  of  Sta- 
tistics, Treasury  Department,  issues  monthly  a 
copious  summary  of  the  country's  commerce  and 
finance,  and  occasionally  embodies  therein  a  bud- 
get of  information  under  some  special  topic  of  pub- 
lic concern.  For  the  summary  for  December,  1898, 
which  has  just  been  published,  was  compiled  a  de- 
tailed account  of  the  colonial  systems  of  the  world. 

Colonics,  protectorates  and  dependencies  num- 
ber 125,  cover  two-fifths  of  the  land  surface  of  the 
globe,  and  contain  500,000,000  people ;  that  is,  one- 
third  of  the  entire  population  of  the  earth.  Three- 
fourths  of  these  persons  live  within  the  Torrid 
Zone,  in  which  no  important  independent  govern- 
ment exists,  except  on  the  American  continent. 

The  vast  inequality  of  territorial  holdings  bv  the 
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powers  is  perhaps  not  generally  appreciated.  Next 
to  the  United  Kingdom,  with  eleven  million  square 
miles  of  dependent  territory,  and  344  millions  of 
subject  population,  comes  France,  with  little  more 
than  three  and  one-half  million  square  miles  and 
52,000,000  subjects.  Following,  in  order  of  vassal 
population,  come  the  Netherlands,  which  hold  pos- 
sessions seven  times  as  great  as  themselves  in 
population,  and  sixty-three  times  as  extensive  in 
area,  though  in  England's  case  the  disproportion 
is  several  times  greater;  then  Turkey,  with  her 
neighboring  tributaries,  and  China,  with  the  broad, 
semi-independent  provinces  of  her  empire.  Among 
the  great  powers,  the  third  colonizer  in  importance 
is  Germany,  which  rules  more  than  10,000,000  of 
subject  people  upon  territory  of  a  million  square 
miles.  The  population  of  the  new  dependencies  of 
the  United  States  is  set  down  at  almost  as  much — 
10,177,000;  but  it  is  compressed  into  a  land  space 
only  one-sixth  as  large — 168,287  square  miles.  For 
those  jumpers  at  conclusions,  who  think  and  write 
of  Spain  as  having  been  practically  stripped  of  her 
colonial  possessions,  it  may  be  curious  to  note  that 
she  still  has  a  foreign  area  more  extensive  than  that 
which  we  took  from  her.  This  consists  chiefly  of 
tracts  on  the  northwest  coast  of  Africa.  Portugal's 
colonics  are  rated  at  a  little  less  than  ours  in  popu- 
lation, although  nearly  five  times  as  great  in  area. 

That  Germany  should  covet  the  Philippines  is 
no  wonder,  when  one  reads  over  the  list  of  obscure 
territories  which  are  her  dependencies.  In  full, 
they  comprise:  Togoland,  Cameroon^,  German 
Southwest  Africa,  German  East  Africa,  Kaiser  Wil- 
helm's  Land,  Bismarck's  Archipelago,  Solomon 
Islands  and  Marshall  Islands.  In  establishing  her 
dominion  over  foreign  lands,  Germany  adroitly 
classes  them  as  "spheres  of  influence." 

Annual  imports  into  the  colonies  of  the  world 
average  more  than  $1,500,000,000  in  value.  Of  this, 
40  per  cent.,  or  $600,000,000  worth,  comes  from  the 
mother  countries.  Assuming,  if  we  may,  a  profit  of 
7i  per  cent,  on  gross  receipts,  the  merchants  and 
manufacturers  of  the  world  therefore  make  $45,- 
000,000  a  year  on  sales  to  the  dependencies  of  their 
own  nation,  and  $67,500,000  a  year  through  ship- 
ments to  the  colonies  of  other  nations.  Statistics 
show  that  in  the  more  prosperous  and  progressive 
dominions  the  percentage  of  importations  from  the 
home  country  is  decreasing  with  the  growth  of 
prosperity  and  business. 


Up-to-Oatt  UUratun 


The  swiftly  approaching  twen- 
tieth century  seems  likely  to 
receive  from  this  soon-ended  century  run  a  bi- 
cyclic  people  very  thoroughly  imbued  with  the 
spirit  of  modernity,  if  nothing  else.  The  natural 
human  tendency  to  revere  what  is  venerable  or 
dead  seems  to  be  yielding  to  the  pressure  of — well, 
you  may  call  it  Evolution  or  Decadence,  according 
as  you  are  a  radical  or  a  conservative.  But,  how- 
ever you  dub  the  force,  there  is  certainly  to-day  a 
most  noteworthy  respect  for  things  up-to-date. 
Hens  must  register  their  eggs  as  they  lay  them; 
milk  must  be  matutinally  young ;  news  is  not  news 
even  when  it  is  information,  if  it  is  delayed  beyond 
the  minimum  electric  speed;  nothing,  not  even 
philosophies  or  scientific  hypotheses  must  be  al- 


lowed to  stand  long  enough  to  permit  the  growth 
of  any  of  those  microbes  of  mould  and  ferment 
which  mature  in  yesterday's  eggs,  milk,  newspapers 
and  creeds.  The  literary  worker  must  live  in  and 
respond  to  the  same  quickening  ozone.  The  rep- 
resentative English  poet  of  our  day  is  certainly 
Rudyard  Kipling,  and  lo !  how  he  keeps  pace  with 
the  times!  As  "Mr.  Dooley"  sagely  remarks,  his 
verse  is  as  good  as  the  morning  paper  for  telling 
you  the  latest  event;  there  is  no  "cold  storage 
poethry"  about  his  output. 

The  affectation  of  the  old-school  writer  was  a 
labored  polish,  a  patrician  elegance  "ad  un- 
gucm."  All  manner  of  straining  and  repression 
was  thought  proper;  any  violence  of  lugging  in 
Latin  or  Greek  quotations  to  give  a  scholarly  ripe- 
ness to  an  essay  or  a  novel  was  welcomed.  Nowa- 
days our  authors  make  little  pretence  of  quoting  a 
dead  language.  French  words  have  held  high  favor 
for  many  a  year,  and  in  some  successes,  like  Trilby, 
they  vied  with  English  in  frequence  and  spon- 
taneity. But  still  alerter  writers  find  that  the  best 
means  for  giving  the  effect  of  a  new  sensation  is  by 
coining  novelties  or  borrowing  right  and  left  from 
those  regions  whence  so  much  counterfeit  lan- 
guage is  uttered,  the  slangful  streets.  A  number  of 
works  like  Chimmie  Fadden,  Checkers  and  Artie 
have  reached  a  high  success  because  of  their  imme- 
diate acquaintance  with  the  colloquialism  of  the 
day.  Only  less  notably  modern  than  these  are  the 
Hoods  of  dialect  literature  that  for  some  years  have 
set  the  pages  of  the  magazines  fairly  reeking  with 
less  and  less  familiar  brogues  (the  harder  to  under- 
stand the  better)  from  Kailyard  Scotch  to  Canuck. 

There  was  a  time  when  the  ideal  of  the  lexico- 
grapher was  that  of  Noah  Webster,  whose  ambition 
was  "to  facilitate  the  acquisition  of  our  vernacular 
tongue  and  correct  a  vicious  pronunciation."  The 
dogmatic  Dr.  Johnson  and  Littre,  the  patient,  and 
the  others  also  aimed  to  decide  among  many  con- 
testants and  set  up  a  final  standard  of  definition  and 
pronunciation.  But  the  chief  joy  of  the  present- 
day  lexicographer  seems  to  be  a  tireless  and  servile 
record  of  as  many  thousand  words  as  people  will 
buy.  The  writer  remembers  one  of  the  first  symp- 
toms of  the  plague— a  new  edition  of  a  venerable 
dictionary,  whose  chief  excuse  for  existence  actu- 
ally seemed  to  be  the  fact  that  it  was  the  proud 
possessor  of  the  word  "dude"  in  its  supplement! 
Since  then  the  deluge  1  One  lexicon,  for  instance, 
seems  to  feel  a  ghoulish  glee  in  proving  that  it  is  al- 
most impossible  to  mispronounce  or  misdefine  the 
average  English  word — the  term  "quinine,"  for  ex- 
ample, having  eight  authorized  pronouncements. 
Once  the  dictionary  tries  to  be  a  mere  record,  then 
it  assumes  a  hopeless  task.  Why,  the  dictionaries  of 
cant  and  argot  alone  are  become  ponderous  works. 
Murray's  colossal  undertaking  is  a  pathetic  spec- 
tacle of  human  futility.  Half  of  one  letter  is  com- 
pleted every  few  years,  and  the  work  threatens  to 
grow  to  Cheops-like  proportions.  But  long  before 
the  herd  of  clerks  reaches  the  latter  end  of  the  al- 
phabet to  record  "W'at't'cll?"  and  "X-ray."  the 
earlier  letters  will  be  fairly  groaning  with  new  coin- 
ages. Plainly,  modernity  has  its  disadvantages,  if 
not  in  fruits  and  eggs,  at  least  in  wines  and 
dictionaries. 
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ECHOES  OF  THE  WAR 


A  Symposium  from  the  Magazines. 


The  magazines  continue  to  discuss  the  war  and 
its  issues.  Two  articles  on  Dewey  at  Manila  are 
given  places  of  honor  in  the  pages  of  the  Harper 
and  the  McQure.  From  the  former,  by  Joseph  L. 
Stickney,  New  York  Herald  correspondent,  and 
specially  appointed  aide  to  Commodore  Dewey 
during  the  battle,  we  quote  the  following  personal 
paragraph,  apropos  of  the  then  Commodore's  atti- 
tude toward  the  studied  discourtesy  and  offensive 
interference  of  the  Germans: 

"Our  courteous  and  courtly  Commodore  made 
no  sign.  He  was  waiting  until  he  could  put  an  end 
to  the  whole  annoyance  with  one  crushing  blow.  At 
last  the  opportunity  came.  He  learned,  on  unques- 
tionable authority,  that  one  of  the  German  vessels 
had  landed  provisions  in  Manila,  thereby  violating 
neutrality.  I  was  not  present  when  he  sent  his  mes- 
sage to  Admiral  von  Diederich,  and  therefore  I  do 
not  speak  from  personal  knowledge  concerning  it ; 
but  I  learned  the  facts  from  a  perfectly  authentic 
source,  as  follows: 

"  'Orderly,  tell  Mr.  Brumby  I  would  like  to  see 
him,'  said  Admiral  Dewey,  one  forenoon. 

"  'Oh,  Brumby,'  he  continued,  when  the  flag- 
lieutenant  made  his  appearance  on  the  quarter- 
deck, "I  wish  you  to  take  the  barge  and  go  over  to 
the  German  flagship.  Give  Admiral  von  Diederich 
my  compliments,  and  say  that  I  wish  to  call  his  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  the  vessels  of  his  squadron 
have  shown  an  extrordinary  disregard  of  the  usual 
courtesies  of  naval  intercourse,  and  that  finally  one 
of  them  has  committed  a  gross  breach  of  neutrality 
in  landing  provisions  in  Manila,  a  port  which  I  am 
blockading.' 

"The  Commodore's  voice  had  been  as  low  and  as 
sweetly  modulated  as  if  he  had  been  sending  von 
Diederich  an  invitation  to  dinner.  When  he  stopped 
speaking,  Brumby,  who  did  not  need  any  better 
indication  of  the  Commodore's  mood  than  the  un- 
usually formal  and  gentle  manner  of  his  chief, 
turned  to  go,  making  the  usual  official  salute,  and 
replying  with  the  customary,  'Ay,  ay,  sir.' 

"  'And,  Brumby,'  continued  the  Commodore,  his 
voice  rising  and  ringing  with  the  intensity  of  feel- 
ing that  he  felt  he  had  repressed  about  long 
enough,  'tell  Admiral  von  Diederich  that  if  he 
wants  a  fight,  he  can  have  it  right  now !' 

"Brumby  went  with  his  message,  and  the  Com- 
modore paced  the  quarter-deck  in  silence  for  a  con- 
siderable time,  evidently  working  off  some  of  the 
high  pressure  that  had  brought  forth  his  emphatic 
message  to  the  German  Admiral.  The  latter  sent 
back  the  extraordinary  reply  that  he  had  not  known 
anything  about  these  actions  of  his  captains,  and 
that  they  would  not  be  repeated.  When  one  con- 
siders the  rigidity  of  discipline  that  is  supposed  to 
exist  in  the  German  navy,  the  character  of  Ad- 
miral von  Diederich's  apology  is  all  the  more  in- 
comprehensible. 

"But  whatever  may  have  been  the  new  methods 
adopted  by  Admiral  von  Diederich  to  prevent  his 
captains  from  violating  neutrality  and  showing  bad 


manners,  they  were  entirely  efficacious.  There  was 
never  the  least  further  need  to  refer  to  the  possi- 
bility of  giving  Commodore  Dewey  the  job  of  dis- 
ciplining them." 


The  writer  of  the  McClure  article  is  Edward  W. 
Harden,  who  went  out  on  the  McCulloch,  joining 
Admiral  Dewey's  fleet  just  before  it  sailed  for 
Manila,  and  remaining  with  it  until  a  short  time 
ago,  when  he  came  home  to  report  to  the  Govern- 
ment on  some  special  investigations  that  it  was  a 
part  of  his  mission  to  the  Philippines  to  conduct. 
Among  other  details  of  interest,  Mr.  Harden 's 
paper  gives  this  revised  version  of  the  popularly  ac- 
cepted account  of  the  Admiral's  withdrawal  from 
action  in  order  to  give  his  men  breakfast : 

"That  is  an  interesting  story,"  he  says ;  "but,  un- 
fortunately, it  is  not  true.  When  our  ships  left 
Hong  Kong  for  Manila,  as  has  been  stated,  they 
had  only  sixty  per  cent,  of  their  war  complement  of 
ammunition.  After  two  hours'  fighting,  the  Ad- 
miral sent  to  the  powder  magazine  to  inquire  how 
many  rounds  remained  for  the  five-inch  guns.  The 
answer  came  back,  'Fifteen.'  This  gave  him  much 
concern.  The  smoke  was  so  thick  that  to  signal  to 
each  ship  in  the  fleet  and  learn  what  he  wanted  to 
know  would  have  been  an  extremely  difficult  thing 
to  do ;  so  he  decided  to  withdraw  from  action  in  or- 
der to  learn  how  much  ammunition  remained  in  the 
other  ships,  and  to  transfer  from  one  to  another  as 
this  could  be  done  to  advantage.  After  the  ships 
had  retired,  he  found  that  his  question  had  been 
misunderstood,  and  that  there  had  been  fifteen 
rounds  fired  from  each  of  the  five-inch  guns.  The 
amount  in  the  ammunition  rooms  was  considerably 
more  than  this.  Having  withdrawn,  however,  the 
Admiral  concluded  to  wait  until  the  men  could 
have  a  little  rest  and  breakfast.  The  pause  was 
good,  for  the  men  were  tired,  though  still  eager, 
and  we  had  a  chance  to  see  how  our  work  was  be- 
ing done.  Two  of  the  Spanish  ships  were  on  fire, 
and  from  the  shore  came  the  sound  of  explosions, 
which  indicated  that  the  battle  had  gone  badly  for 
the  enemy.  The  battle  was  resumed  at  11.20.  This 
time  it  was  a  short  fight,  and  at  1245  our  victory 
was  complete.  The  Spanish  flag  came  down,  and 
signals  were  run  up  on  the  Olympia,  which  read : 
'The  enemy  has  surrendered.'  " 

The  Harper  contains  also  the  first  installment 
of  Henry  Cabot  Lodge's  History  of  the  Spanish  - 
American  War,  and  the  McClure,  Capt.  A.  T.  Ma- 
han's  War  on  the  Sea  and  Its  Lessons. 


In  the  Scribner,  Governor  Theodore  Roosevelt, 
in  this  installment  of  his  article  on  The  Rough 
Riders,  carries  his  men  to  Cuba,  with  many  inter- 
esting details  of  the  preparation  and  transport. 

Lieutenant  Ilobson,  in  the  Century,  brings  his 
account  of  the  sinking  oi  the  Merrimac  up  to  the 
point  of  the  transfer  of  the  prisoners  from  Morro 
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Castle  to  Santiago.  In  this  paper  he  more  than 
once  feelingly  refers  to  the  courtesy  and  considera- 
tion which  he  received  during  his  incarceration  at 
the  hands  of  the  Spanish  officers. 


In  the  same  magazine,  the  Century,  in  an  article 
on  the  Capture  of  Santiago  de  Cuba,  General  Will- 
iam R.  Shatter  incidentally  pays  similar  tribute  to 
the  conquered  foe :  "As  witnesses  of  the  ceremony 
of  surrender,  I  took  the  general  officers  with  their 
staffs,  and  a  guard  of  one  hundred  men.  General 
Toral  brought  out  with  him  his  general  officers  and 
staffs  and  a  body  of  troops  of  the  same  number. 
General  Ludlow  had  given  me  the  sword  and  spurs 
taken  from  the  body  of  General  V  ara  del  Rev,  who 
had  been  killed  in  the  defense  of  El  Caney,-  and  re- 
quested me  to  give  them  to  General  Toral.  During 
the  interview  prior  to  the  declaration  of  surrender, 
1  handed  General  Toral  the  sword,  informing  him 
of  the  circumstances  and  the  request  from  the  of- 
ficer who  had  secured  it,  that  it  be  taken  back  by 
General  del  Rey's  companions  to  his  home  in 
Spain,  and  given  to  his  family.  The  presentation 
of  these  articles  was  entirely  unexpected  by  Gen- 
eral Toral,  and  as  I  spoke  in  English  it  was  not  un- 
til the  translation  was  completed  that  he  fully  real- 
ized what  I  was  doing.  He  then  showed  a  great 
deal  of  feeling;  in  fact,  he  could  hardly  speak,  as  his 
emotions  nearly  overpowered  him.  He  received 
the  sword  and  spurs  and  handed  them  to  one  of  his 
staff,  all  of  whom  were  equally  surprised  and 
gratified. 

"General  Toral  then  made  the  formal  declaration 
of  the  surrender.  He  placed  himself  in  front  of  the 
hundred  men  that  he  had  been  permitted  to  bring 
out  to  represent  the  Spanish  army,  with  his  officers 
near  him.  Our  detachment  was  drawn  up  in  lines 
fronting  them.  Advancing  to  the  front  of  the  centre 
of  his  troops,  he  drew  his  sword  and  presented 
arms,  and  said:  'I  surrender  the  Spanish  troops 
under  my  command,  and  this  place.'  I  was  about 
twenty  feet  in  front  of  and  facing  him,  and,  causing 
my  command  to  present  arms,  replied  that  I  ac- 
cepted his  surrender  in  behalf  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  States. 

"This  completed  the  ceremony  of  the  surrender 
so  far  as  the  troops  were  concerned. 

"I  did  not  meet  General  Linares,  who  had  been 
severely  wounded,  but  I  had  many  interviews  with 
General  Toral  after  the  surrender.  I  found  him 
fair  and  honest,  always  disposed  to  do  what  was 
right,  and  not  inclined  to  make  any  demands  that 
were  unreasonable.  At  all  times  he  exercised  the 
greatest  care  for  and  control  over  his  men. 

"We  rode  into  the  city  after  the  surrender,  and  at 
noon  the  American  flag  was  raised  on  the  Gov- 
ernor's palace  by  Captain  William  H.  McKittrick 
and  Lieutenant  John  D.  Miley,  of  my  staff, 
and  Lieutenant  Joseph  Wheeler,  Jr.,  of  General 
Wheeler's  staff.  One  hundred  mounted  men  from 
the  Second  Cavalry,  commanded  by  Captain  Brett, 
and  from  the  Ninth  Infantry,  commanded  by  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Ewers,  were  drawn  up  on  the  plaza 
in  front  of  the  palace.  The  generals  and  their  staffs 
were  grouped  directly  in  front  of  the  flag-staff,  and 
precisely  at  twelve  o'clock  the  flag  was  hoisted.  All 
the  officers  uncovered,  arms  were  presented,  and 


the  band  played  The  Star-Spangled  Banner.  This 
completed  the  ceremony  of  taking  possession." 

General  Shafter  also  pays  his  respects  to  the 
"gentlemen  of  the  press,"  as  follows : 

"My  orders  for  the  landing  of  the  expedition  pro- 
vided that  the  men  and  material  needed  to  take 
possession  of  the  country  should  be  put  ashore 
before  the  non-combatants.  This  did  not  please  the 
enterprising  correspondents,  who  had  to  obey  the 
order  to  "remain  aboard  ship  until  the  landing  be 
accomplished,  and  until  notified  they  can  land.'  A 
writer,  who  considered  that  his  prominence  entitled 
him  to  a  special  set  of  military  regulations,  came 
to  me  and  asked  that  he  and  two  or  three  of  his 
colleagues  be  excepted  from  the  orders.  I  told  him 
that  all  of  the  correspondents  would  be  treated 
alike.  He  objected,  stating  that  he  and  his  friends 
did  not  belong  in  the  general  class ;  that  their  work 
was  of  a  higher  order  and  entitled  them  to  the  favor 
of  being  put  ashore  separately  and  in  advance  of 
the  others,  who  were  on  the  Olivette.  I  replied 
that  all  the  correspondents  would  be  treated  alike. 
While  this  interview  did  not  disarrange  the  plan  of 
march  on  Santiago,  it  was  apparent  later  that  such 
a  trifling  incident  might  have  a  marked  effect  on 
the  course  of  military  history.    .    .  . 

"During  the  advance  and  the  fighting  it  was  im- 
possible to  give  my  attention  to  the  correspondents. 
They  were  free  to  go  where  they  liked,  and  some 
of  them  were  wounded.  After  the  great  stress  was 
over,  I  received  a  dispatch  from  Washington  call- 
ing my  attention  to  the  fact  that  a  newspaper  was 
reporting  us  in  great  need — the  men  suffering  for 
food  and  clothing — and  the  situation  desperate. 
The  correspondent  whose  request  to  be  put  on 
shore  before  his  fellows  had  been  refused  by  me 
was  mentioned  as  the  author  of  the  statements.  I 
met  him  in  the  road,  told  him  what  had  been  tele- 
graphed to  me,  and  asked  for  his  authority.  He 
said  that  some  of  it  he  had  seen,  and  the  rest  he 
had  heard  from  others.  I  told  him  the  statements 
were  not  true,  and  also  advised  Washington  to  that 
effect.  I  did  not  see  his  panicky  dispatch  of  July  3 
until  after  he  had  been  taken  on  General  Miles' 
ship,  bound  for  Porto  Rico.  If  we  had  been  fight- 
ing a  stronger  power  it  might  have  done  us  a  great 
deal  of  harm,  and  if  I  had  known  the  character  of 
the  dispatch  when  I  met  him  in  the  road  I  should 
have  placed  him  under  arrest  and  ordered  him  out 
of  Cuba,  as  an  ordinary  measure  of  protection  to 
the  army." 

And  again,  speaking  of  the  preparation  of  the 
famous  "round-robin"  paper,  he  says :  "Some  news- 
paper men  obtained  a  copy,  or  were  permitted  to 
see  it,  and  it  was  telegraphed  the  next  morning,  or 
possibly  that  night,  to  the  public  press.  I  regret- 
ted this  very  much,  as  it  occasioned  throughout  the 
whole  land  a  great  deal  of  unnecessary  alarm,  and, 
I  have  no  doubt,  was  very  embarrassing  to  the 
Government." 


The  Review  of  Reviews  contains  an  article  by 
Henry  Macfarland  on  The  Signal  Corps  of  the 
Army  in  the  War,  and  the  Forum  one  on  The  War 
and  the  Extension  of  Civilization,  by  Hon.  David 
J.  Hill.  These  comprise  about  all  the  war  articles 
of  importance  in  the  February  magazines. 
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At  th*  Window  Maurle*  ThometM  Atlantic  Mwthlu 

I  heard  the  woodpecker  pecking. 

The  sap-sucker  sing; 
I  turned  and  looked  out  of  my  window, 

And  lo,  it  was  Spring! 

A  breath  from  tropical  borders. 

Just  a  ripple,  flowed  into  my  room, 
And  washed  my  face  clean  of  its  sadness, 
Blew  my  heart  into  bloom. 

The  buds  I  have  kept  for  a  lifetime. 
Sweet  buds  I  have  shielded  from  snow, 

Break  forth  into  full  leaf  and  tassel 
When  spring  winds  do  blow. 

For  the  sap  of  my  life  goes  upward. 

Obeying  the  same  sweet  law 
That  waters  the  heart  of  the  maple 

After  a  thaw. 

I  forget  my  old  age  and  grow  youthful, 

Bathing  in  wind-tides  of  Spring, 
When  I  hear  the  woodpecker  pecking. 

The  sap-sucker  sing. 

Old  Ag*   Caryl  Uttttttt  Po*mt» 

When  I  no  longer  love  to  make 
My  little  songs  for  singing's  sake, 
When  I  no  longer  mount  and  fly 
Up  with  the  lark  into  the  sky. 
When  April  with  her  dropping  rain 
Scatters  no  gladness  in  my  brain, 

The  leaf  and  blossom  of  my  mind, 
When  a  maid's  sweetness  cannot  light 
With  golden  musings  a  whole  night, 
When  in  the  starry  heavens  I  see 
No  visions  of  eternity, 
Then  call  me  old,  but  not  till  then, 
Though  I  outlast  three  lives  of  men. 

tauita  Janlt  Sfph**  Phillip*  Louden  Spectator 

The  neighbors  to  yonng  Janic  said, 

"O  where  may  your  Willie  be?" 
"And  where  is  your  jolly  lover  gone 

That  flaunted  o'er  the  sea?" 

An  old  crone  said  it  to  herself, 

Slow-chuckling  at  the  door; 
A  young  girl  after  Janie  peered. 

And  said,  "He'll  com*  no  more." 

The  misty  eve  had  blurred  the  heath, 

And  wept  adown  the  pane. 
When  sudden  open  stood  the  door. 

And  he  stood  in  the  rain! 

She  put  her  hand  up  to  her  heart. 

But  no  word  could  inquire; 
She  took  him  by  his  languid  arm, 

And  drew  him  to  the  fire. 

"O  Will,  have  yc  found  some  Northern  love. 
That  your  thoughts  so  heavy  seem; 

Or  some  dark  lass  o'  Italy, 
That  keeps  ye  in  a  dream?" 


•From  the  Song  of  the  Golden  Bough:  Caryl  Battersby. 


Earnestly  up  he  raised  his  eyes; 

But  water  from  them  rushed; 
He  oped  his  lips,  and  yearned  to  speak, 

But  out  salt  water  gushed. 

There  came  a  sea-moan  in  the  room, 

A  dancing  slow  and  bright; 
Her  lover  dully  smiled  at  her, 

Then  faded  from  her  sight 

She  ran  into  the  street;  her  eyej 

In  the  wet  twilight  shone: 
She  cried,  "Have  ye  seen  my  Willie  pass? 

He's  been  wi'  me  and  gone." 

Tk*  Sold  Bttktr*  Carrl*  Sham  Hie*  Ootrlaxd  Utattla 

The  panting  steamer  slowly  drops 

Away  from  the  crowded  pier; 
The  blackened  decks  recede  from  view 
And  leave  me  musing  here. 

Away  where  the  gold  so  warm  and  red. 

Lies  hid  in  the  dark  earth's  breast; 
Little  they  reck  of  danger  and  cold, 

Aglow  with  the  golden  quest 

The  rosy  youth  with  kindling  eye, 

In  his  manhood's  early  dawn, 
The  pale  man  with  the  student's  stoop, 

The  stalwart  man  of  brawn. 

All.  each  and  all,  with  fevered  gaze 

Fixed  on  the  fields  of  gold; 
Ah,  well-a-day!  for  a  faith  that's  firm 

And  a  heart  that  is  brave  and  bold. 

For  those  there  be  who  will  come  again. 

All  broken  and  worn  and  wan, 
While  others  left  in  the  Arctic  snows 

Will  slumber  forever  on. 

And  some  will  empty-handed  come, 
Who  have  missed  the  golden  goal. 

And  some  with  gold  too  dear,  alas) 
The  price  of  a  sinless  soul. 

And  those  at  home  will  sit  at  night, — 
And  the  wind  sweeps  where  it  wills, — 

With  hearts  away  in  a  shambling  shack 
In  the  wild  Alaskan  hills. 

'Tis  thus  I  muse  on  the  lonely  quay, 
Whence  the  hurrying  crowd  is  gone;— 

Whilst  far  away  for  the  frozen  North 
A  flag  of  smoke  trails  on. 

Vol*  Hltpamla  Jam**  Mttltan  Crtttrltm 

Back,  back.  O  Spain  t  Over  Atlantic  waters, 
Over  the  wave  that  thy  galleys 
Conquered  in  ages  of  glory. 

Gone  are  the  legions  of  Cortez. 
Gone  are  the  swords  of  Pizarro, 
Gone  are  the  knights  of  De  Leon. 
Gone  is  the  bright  Guanahani. 

Gone!  And  the  Yucatan  temples 
Sculptured,  dismantled  and  ruined, 
Graven  with  signs  undeciphcred, 
Legends  of  peoples  forgotten. 
Speak  no  more  pitiful  sorrow. 
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Farewell !  And  on  thy  bright  hillsides 
Soon  may  the  sunshine  of  plenty 
Shine  as  in  days  o(  thy  glory, 
Shine  as  in  days  when  the  nations 
Honored  thy  emblems  and  signals. 

There,  on  thy  earliest  highlands, 
Raise  thou  anew  a  gonfalon. 
Far  from  the  sea  that  thou  clavcst. 
Far  from  the  Land  of  Columbus  1 

Tkt  mtf  *«-t  turatn  ftuiqar*  Klpllta  HeClurf  leaailm 

(Copyright,  1S99,  by  Rudyard  Kipling.) 
All  rights  reserved. 

Take  np  the  White  Man's  burden — 

Send  forth  the  best  ye  breed — 
Go,  bind  your  sons  to  exile 

To  serve  your  captives'  need;  * 
To  wait,  in  heavy  harness, 

On  fluttered  folk  and  wild — 
Your  new-caught  sullen  peoples, 

Half  devil  and  half  child. 

Take  up  the  White  Man's  burden- 
In  patience  to  abide. 

To  veil  the  threat  of  terror 
And  check  the  show  of  pride; 

By  open  speech  and  simple. 
An  hundred  times  made  plain, 

To  seek  another's  profit 
And  work  another's  gain. 

Take  up  the  White  Man's  burden — 

The  savage  wars  of  peace — 
Fill  full  the  mouth  of  Famine, 

And  bid  the  sickness  cease; 
And  when  your  goal  is  nearest 

(The  end  for  others  sought) 
Watch  sloth  and  heathen  folly 

Bring  all  your  hope  to  nought 


Manh  B*r*ar4  MaUmtm  RamMtt  Pall  Hall  Haguilm* 

Out  of  the  cavern  of  Time  I  spring. 

On  the  dancing  feet  of  the  wind; 
Wildly,  oh!  wildly  my  way  I  wing. 

While  the  gray  clouds  hurry  behind. 
Trailing  a  mantle  far  over  the  sky, 
And  the  maniac  winds  go  bellowing  by. 
The  scudding  grasses  all  shivering  fly, 

And  the  plants  crouch  down  to  the  earth. 
The  old  oaks  groan  and  the  poplars  sigh; 

But  I  laugh  with  a  frenzied  mirth, 
And  call  on  the  tempests  to  mock  their  cries 
With  thunderous  tongues  and  with  flaming  eyes. 

Not  a  trembling  tree  but  lifts  its  arms 

With  a  vain  appeal  to  the  skies. 
Oh!  I  love  their  terrors  and  wild  alarms, 

And  the  merciless,  mad  replies 
From  the  foam-flecked  mouths  of  the  chafing  hounds 
That  I  hold  in  leash  in  my  hunting  grounds. 

m,t  *•/«»  Har  "»'**» 

Mist  on  .the  sea;  like  a  great  bird's  pendulous  wing, 

Broken  and  hushed;  it  trails  on  the  face  of  the  main, 
Down  comes  the  sun,  a  red  shot  from  a  merciful  sling 

Burning  its  heart  with  swift  death  as  an  end  to  the  pain. 

ttttkatalah  William  Hairy  Hua'aon  9tanfar4  Saaaala 

Methuselah,  the  Talmud  says. 

Had  not  yet  reckon'd  half  his  days, 

When  sitting  once  beneath  his  gourd 

To  shade  him  from  the  noonday's  glare, 

As  in  a  vision  wondrous  fair 

He  saw  an  angel  of  the  Lord. 

"Arise!"  the  angel  cried,  "O,  now, 
Methuselah,  why  restcst  thou? 
Build  straight  a  house  for  thine  and  thee; 
Firmly  establish'd  let  it  be; 
See  that  its  well-knit  timbers  hold 
'*  heat  and  winter's  cold: 


Take  up  the  White  Man's  burden — 

No  iron  rule  of  kings, 
But  toil  of  serf  and  sweeper— 

The  tale  of  common  things. 
The  ports  ye  shall  not  enter, 

The  roads  yc  shall  not  tread; 
Go,  make  them  with  your  living 

And  mark  them  with  your  dead. 

Take  up  the  White's  Man's  burden, 

And  reap  his  old  reward — 
The  blame  of  those  ye  better. 

The  hate  of  those  yc  guard— 
The  cry  of  hosts  ye  humor 

(Ah,  slowly!)  toward  the  light:— 
"Why  brought  ye  us  from  bondage. 

Our  loved  Egyptian  night?" 

Take  up  the  White  Man's  burden— 

Ye  dare  not  stoop  to  less — 
Nor  call  too  loud  on  Freedom 

To  cloke  your  weariness. 
By  all  ye  will  or  whisper, 

By  all  ye  leave  or  do, 
The  silent  sullen  peoples 

Shall  weigh  your  God  and  you. 

Take  up  the  White  Man's  burden! 

Have  done  with  childish  days — 
The  lightly-proffered  laurel, 

The  easy  ungrudged  praise: 
Conies  now,  to  search  your  manhood 

Through  all  the  thankless  years, 
Cold,  edged  with  dear-bought  wisdom, 

The  judgment  of  your  peers. 


See  that  its  walls  resist  all  strain 
Of  beating  heat  or  driving  rain. 
Up,  to  the  labors  of  thy  hands— 
'Tis  thus,  by  me,  the  Lord  commandst" 

Methuselah  a  moment  bow'd 
In  silence.   Then  he  spake  aloud:— 
"First,  will  my  Lord  not  answer  sure 
How  long  my  life  may  still  endure?" 

"Five  hundred  years,  for  good  and  ill, 
The  Lord  thy  God  will  grant  thee  still." 

"Five  hundred  years!— and  then  to  die!— ' 
'Twas  thus  the  patriarch  made  reply: 
"Thy  words  are  words  of  mockery. 
Twere  little  worth  thy  servant's  while 
To  spend  his  strength  and  days  in  toil. 
To  build  a  house  whose  walls  shall  be 
'Stablish  for  all  futurity. 
When  all  that  still  before  him  lies 
Is  summ'd  in  five  short  centuries. 

Build!— why,  'twere  sheer  insanity 
Thus  to  prepare  for  life,  when  I 
Am  called  upon  so  soon  to  die!" 

The  patriarch  spake:  the  angel  sped 
Nor  on  his  errand  came  again. 

Five  hundred  years  passed  o'er  the  head 
Of  old  Methuselah — in  vain: 

The  house  unbuilded  did  remain. 
O,  Sons  of  mortals,  ponder  well 
The  meaning  of  this  parable! 
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OBITER  DICTA* 

By  Augustine  Birr  ell. 


The  first  scries  of  Mr.  Birrell's  essays  he  briefly 
prefaces  with  this  quotation  : 

"  'An  "obiter  dictum,"  in  the  language  of  the 
law,  is  a  gratuitous  opinion,  an  individual  imperti- 
nence, which,  whether  it  be  wise  or  foolish,  right  or 
wrong,  bindeth  none — not  even  the  lips  that  utter 
it.' " 

The  second  series  he  introduces  in  the  following 
characteristic  fashion : 

"I  am  sorry  not  to  have  been  able  to  persuade  my 
old  friend,  George  Radford,  who  wrote  the  paper 
on  Falstaff  in  the  former  volume,  to  contribute  any- 
thing to  the  second  series  of  Obiter  Dicta.  In  or- 
der to  enjoy  reading  your  own  books  over  and  over 
again  it  is  essential  that  they  should  be  written 
either  wholly  or  in  part  by  somebody  else. 
I  shall  be  satisfied  with  a  mere  'de  facto'  existence 
for  the  book,  if  only  it  prove  a  little  interesting  to 
men  and  women  who,  called  upon  to  pursue,  some- 
what too  vigorously  for  their  liking,  their  daily 
duties,  are  glad,  every  now  and  again,  when  their 
feet  are  on  the  fender,  and  they  are  surrounded  by 
such  small  luxuries  as  their  theories  of  life  will  al- 
low them  to  enjoy,  to  be  reminded  of  things  they 
once  knew  more  familiarly  than  now,  of  books  they 
once  had  by  heart,  and  of  authors  they  must  ever 
love." 

The  ensuing  paragraphs  are  from  some  of  the 
various  essays  which  compose  the  two  volumes : 

From  The  Office  of  Literature. — As  one  of  the 
great  class  for  whose  sole  use  and  behalf  literature 
exists— the  class  of  readers — I  protest  that  'tis  to 
me  a  matter  of  indifference  whether  an  author  is 
happy  or  not.  I  want  him  to  make  me  happy. 
That  is  his  office.  Let  him  discharge  it. 

We  should  never  confuse  functions  or  apply 
wrong  tests.  What  can  books  do  for  us?  Dr. 
Johnson,  the  least  pedantic  of  men,  put  the  whole 
matter  into  a  nutshell  (a  cocoanut  shell,  if  you  will 
— heaven  forbid  that  I  seek  to  compress  the  great 
doctor  within  any  narrower  limits  than  my  meta- 
phor requires!),  when  he  wrote  that  a  book  should 
teach  us  cither  to  enjoy  life  or  to  endure  it. 

Self-forgctfulness  is  of  the  essence  of  enjoyment, 
and  the  author  who  would  confer  pleasure  must 
possess  the  art,  or  know  the  trick,  of  destroying  for 
the  time  the  reader's  own  personality.  Undoubtedly 
the  easiest  way  of  doing  this  is  by  the  creation  of  a 
host  of  rival  personalities — hence  the  number  and 
the  popularity  of  novels.  Whenever  a  novelist  fails 
his  book  is  said  to  flag ;  that  is,  the  reader  suddenly 
(as  in  skating),  comes  bump  down  upon  his  own 
personality,  and  curses  the  unskilful  author. 

No  lack  of  characters  and  continual  motion  is  the 
easiest  recipe  for  a  novel,  which,  like  a  beggar, 
should  always  be  kept  "moving  on."  Nobody 
knew  this  better  than  Fielding,  whose  novels,  like 
most  good  ones,  are  full  of  inns. 

The  truth  or  falsehood  of  a  book  is  immaterial. 


•Compiled  by  Kate  Wallace  Riddick,  from  Obiter  Dicta, 
by  Augustine  Birrell.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons. 


George  Barrow's  Bible  in  Spain  is,  I  suppose,  true ; 
though  now  I  come  to  think  of  it,  in  what  is  to  me 
a  new  light,  one  remembers  that  it  contains  some 
odd  things.  Nobody  can  sit  down  to  read  Bor- 
row's  books  without  as  completely  forgetting  him- 
self as  if  he  were  a  boy  in  the  forest  of  Gurth  or 
Wamba. 

Cooks,  warriors  and  authors  must  be  judged  by 
the  effects  they  produce — toothsome  dishes,  glori- 
ous victories,  pleasant  books — these  are  our  de- 
mands. We  have  nothing  to  do  with  ingredients, 
tactics  or  methods.  We  have  no  desire  to  be  ad- 
mitted into  the  kitchen,  the  council,  or  the  study. 
The  cook  may  clean  her  saucepans  how  she  pleases, 
the  warrior  place  his  men  as  he  likes,  the  author 
handle  his  material  or  weave  his  plot  as  best  he  can ; 
when  the  dish  is  served  we  only  ask.  Is  it  good? 
When  the  battle  has  been  fought,  Who  won?  When 
the  book  comes  out,  Does  it  read? 

Literature  exists  to  please — to  lighten  the  burden 
of  men's  lives,  to  make  them  for  a  short  while  for- 
get their  sorrows  and  their  sins,  their  silenced 
hearths,  their  disappointed  hopes,  their  grim 
futures ;  and  those  men  of  letters  arc  the  best  loved 
who  have  best  performed  literature's  truest  office. 
Their  name  is  happily  legion,  and  I  will  conclude 
these  disjointed  remarks  by  quoting  from  one  of 
them,  as  honest  a  parson  as  ever  took  tithe  or  voted 
for  the  Tory  candidate,  the  Rev.  George  Crabbe. 
Hear  him  in  The  Frank  Courtship : 

"I  must  be  loved,"  said  Sybil;  "I  must  sec 
The  man  in  terrors,  who  aspires  to  me: 
At  my  forbidding  frown  his  heart  must  ache. 
His  tongue  must  falter,  and  his  Frame  must  shake; 
And  if  I  grant  him  at  my  feet  to  kneel, 
What  trembling,  fearful  pleasure  must  he  feel: 
Kay,  such  the  rapture  that  my  smiles  inspire 
That  reason's  self  must  for  the  time  retire." 

"Alas!  for  good  Josiah,"  said  the  dame, 
These  wicked  thoughts  would  fill  his  soul  with  shame: 
He  kneel  and  tremble  at  a  thing  of  dust! 
He  cannot.  child":-the  child  replied,  "He  must" 

Were  an  office  to  be  opened  for  the  insurance  of 
literary  reputations,  no  critic  at  all  likely  to  be  in 
the  society's  service  would  refuse  the  life  of  a  poet 
who  could  write  like  Crabbe.  Cardinal  Newman, 
Mr.  Leslie  Stephen,  Mr.  Swinburne,  are  not  always 
of  the  same  way  of  thinking,  but  all  hold  the  one 
true  faith  about  Crabbe. 

But  even  were  Crabbe  now  left  unread,  which  is 
far  from  being  the  case,  his  would  be  an  enviable 
fame,  for  was  he  not  one  of  the  favorite  poets  of 
Walter  Scott?  and  whenever  the  closing  scene  of 
the  great  magician's  life  is  read  in  the  pages  of 
Lockhart,  must  not  Crabbe's  name  be  brought 
upon  the  reader's  quivering  lip? 

To  soothe  the  sorrow  of  the  soothers  of  sorrow, 
to  bring  tears  to  the  eyes  and  smiles  to  the  cheeks 
of  the  lords  of  human  smiles  and  tears,  is  no  mean 
ministry,  and  it  is  Crabbe's. 

From  John  Milton. — Milton  was  born  in  Bread 
street,  Cheapside,  on  the  9th  of  December,  1608. 
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This  is  most  satisfactory,  though  indeed  what 
might  have  been  expected.  There  is  a  notable  dis- 
position nowadays,  amongst  the  meaner-minded 
provincials,  to  carp  and  gird  at  the  claims  of  Lon- 
don to  be  considered  the  mother  city  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  race,  to  regret  her  pre-eminence,  and  sneer 
at  her  fame.  In  the  matters  of  municipal  govern- 
ment, gas,  water,  fog  and  snow,  much  can  be  al- 
leged and  proved  against  the  English  capital,  but 
in  the  domain  of  poetry,  which  I  take  to  be  a  na- 
tion's best  guaranteed  stock,  it  may  be  safely  said 
that  there  are  but  two  shrines  in  England  whither 
it  is  necessary  for  the  literary  pilgrim  to  carry  his 
cockle  hat  and  spoon — London,  the  birthplace  of 
Chaucer,  Spenser,  Ben  Jonson,  Milton,  Herrick. 
Pope.  Gray,  Blake,  Keats  and  Browning,  and 
Stratford-upon-Avon,  the  birthplace  of  Shakes- 
peare. 

When  sixteen  years  old  Milton  proceeded  to 
Christ's  College,  Cambridge,  where  his  memory  is 
still  cherished,  and  a  mulberry  tree,  supposed  in 
some  way  to  be  his,  rather  unkindly  kept  alive.  Mil- 
ton was  not  a  submissive  pupil ;  in  fact,  he  was 
never  a  submissive  anything,  for  there  is  point  m 
Dr.  Johnson's  malicious  remark,  that  man  in  Mil- 
ton's opinion  was  born  to  be  a  rebel,  and  woman  a 
slave. 

There  is  something  very  fascinating  in  the  rec- 
ords we  have  of  Milton's  one  visit  to  the  continent. 
A  more  impressive  Englishman  never  left  our 
shores.  Sir  Philip  Sydney  perhaps  approaches  him 
nearest.  Beautiful  beyond  praise,  and  just  suf- 
ficiently conscious  of  it  never  to  appear  at  a  disad- 
vantage, dignified  in  manners,  versed  in  foreign 
tongues,  yet  full  of  the  ancient  learning — a  gentle- 
man, a  scholar,  a  poet,  a  musician  and  a  Christian — 
he  moved  about  in  a  leisurely  manner  from  city  to 
city,  writing  Latin  verses  for  his  hosts,  and  Italian 
sonnets  in  their  ladies'  albums,  buying  books  and 
music,  and  usually  creating,  one  cannot  doubt, 
an  all  too  flattering  impression  of  an  English 
Protestant. 

He  was  back  in  London  in  August,  1639,  after 
an  absence  of  fifteen  months.  The  war  broke  out 
in  1642,  but  Milton  kept  house.  The  "tented  field" 
had  no  attractions  for  him.  In  the  summer  of  1643 
he  took  a  sudden  journey  into  the  country,  and 
returned  with  a  wife,  the  daughter  of  an  Oxford- 
shire cavalier. 

Poor  Mary  Powell  was  but  seventeen,  her  poetic 
lord  was  thirty-five.  From  the  country  house  of  a 
rollicking  squire  to  Aldersgate  street  was  some- 
what too  violent  a  change.  She  had  left  ten 
brothers  and  sisters  at  home,  the  eldest  twenty- 
one,  the  youngest  four.  As  one  looks  on  this 
picture  and  then  on  that,  there  is  no  need  to  won- 
der that  the  poor  girl  was  unhappy.  The  poet, 
though  keenly  alive  to  the  subtle  charm  of  a 
woman's  personality,  was  unpracticed  in  the  arts 
of  daily  companionship.  He  expected  to  find  much 
more  than  he  brought  of  general  good-fellowship. 
He  had  an  ideal  ever  in  his  mind  of  both  bodily  and 
spiritual  excellence,  and  he  was  almost  greedy  to 
realize  both,  but  he  knew  not  how.  One  of  his  com- 
plaints was  that  his  wife  was  mute  and  insensate, 
and  sat  silent  at  his  board.  After  a  month  of  Aiders- 
gate  street,  Mrs.  Milton  begged  to  go  home.  Her 


wish  was  granted,  and  she  ran  back  to  her  ten 
brothers  and  sisters,  and  when  her  leave  of  absence 
was  up  refused  to  return.  Her  husband  was  furi- 
ously angry ;  and  in  a  time,  so  short  as  almost  to 
enforce  the  belief  that  he  began  to  work  during  the 
honeymoon,  was  ready  with  his  celebrated  pam- 
phlet, The  Doctrine  and  Discipline  of  Divorce  Re- 
stored to  the  Good  of  Both  Sexes.  ...  It  was 
written  certainly  in  too  great  haste,  for  his  errant 
wife,  actuated  by  what  motives  cannot  now  be  said, 
returned  to  her  allegiance,  was  mindful  of  her 
plighted  troth,  and  suddenly  entering  his  room,  fell 
at  his  feet  and  begged  to  be  forgiven.  Milton  was 
not  a  sour  man,  and  though  perhaps  too  apt  to  in- 
sist upon  repentance  preceding  forgiveness,  yet 
when  it  did  so  he  could  forgive  divinely. 

He  married,  four  years  after  his  first  wife's  death, 
a  lady  who  died  within  a  twelvemonth,  though  her 
memory  is  kept  ever  fresh,  generation  after  genera- 
tion, by  her  husband's  sonnet  beginning: 

"Melhought  I  saw  my  late  espoused  saint" 

Dr.  Johnson,  it  is  really  worth  remembering, 
called  this  a  poor  sonnet   In  1664  Milton  married  , 
his  third  and  last  wife,  a  lady  he  had  never  seen, 
and  who  survived  her  husband  no  less  a  period  than 
fifty-three  years. 

Now  it  was,  in  the  evening  of  his  days,  that  Mil- 
ton set  himself  to  keep  the  promise  of  his  glorious 
youth,  and  compose  a  poem  the  world  should  not 
willingly  let  die. 

His  manner  of  life  was  this :  He  began  the  day 
with  having  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  read  to  him. 
Then  he  contemplated.  At  seven  his  man  came  to 
him  and  read  and  wrote  till  dinner.  After  six  in  the 
evening  his  friends  were  admitted,  and  would  sit 
with  him  till  eight,  when  he  had  supper — an  olive 
or  something  light.  He  was  very  abstemious. 
After  supper  he  smoked  a  pipe  of  tobacco,  drank 
a  glass  of  water,  and  went  to  bed.  He  found 
the  night  a  favorable  time  .for  composition, 
and  what  he  composed  at  night  he  dictated  in  the 
day. 

In  1664  Paradise  Lost  was  finished.  It  is  in- 
teresting to  note  that  the  first  member  of  the  gen- 
eral public  who  read  it,  I  hope  all  through,  was  a 
clergyman  of  the  name  of  Tomkyns,  the  deputy  of 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Dr.  Sheldon,  who 
was  State  Licenser  for  religious  books. 

Milton  was  laborious  to  the  last ;  but  he  had  his 
hours  of  relaxation,  of  social  intercourse,  and  of 
music ;  and  it  is  pleasant  to  remember  that  one  pipe 
of  tobacco.   It  consecrates  your  own. 

From  Falstaff. — There  are,  we  fear,  a  few  people 
who  regard  Falstaff  as  a  worthless  fellow,  and  who 
would  refrain  (if  they  could)  from  laughing  at  his 
jests.  These  people  do  not  understand  his  claim 
to  a  grateful  and  affectionate  regard.  He  did  more 
to  produce  that  mental  condition  of  which  laughter 
is  the  expression  than  any  man  who  ever  lived.  But 
for  the  cheering  presence  of  him,  and  men  like  him. 
this  vale  of  tears  would  be  a  more  terrible  dwelling 
place  than  it  is.  In  short,  Falstaff  has  done  an  im- 
mense deal  to  alleviate  misery  and  promote  positive 
happiness.  What  more  can  be  said  of  your  heroes 
and  philanthropists? 
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AMERICAN  POETS  OF  TO-DAY:  ZITELLA  COCKE 

By  F.  M.  Hopkins. 


Miss  Zitella  Cocke  was  bom  in  Alabama,  and  her 
life  lias  been  chiefly  spent  in  the  South,  although 
she  is  now  a  resident  of  Boston.  Her  father's  fam- 
ily was  an  old  English  one,  and  has  always  been 
more  or  less  active  in  military  and  political  matters, 
both  in  this  country  and  in  England.  Her  mother 
descended  from  an  old  French  Huguenot  family, 
which,  for  two  centuries,  had  a  decided  leaning  to- 
ward scholastic  pursuits. 

Miss  Cocke  began  to  write  poetry  when  quite 
young,  although  it  was  a  long  time  before  she  could 
be  persuaded  to  appear  in  print.  She  has  never  been 
a  prolific  writer,  although  her  verse  has  appeared 
quite  frequently  in  the  leading  magazines  in  recent 
years.  Her  only  volume,  A  Doric  Reed,  was  pub- 
lished in  1895,  by  Copeland  &  Day,  of  Boston,  and 
was  very  favorably  reviewed  by  the  critics  and  the 
public.  She  has  written  a  good  deal  of  verse  for 
children,  that  has  appeared  in  the  leading  juvenile 
papers.  She  has  also  the  material  for  a  new  collec- 
tion of  verse,  which  she  is  carefully  revising,  and 
will  have  ready  for  her  publisher  before  the  end  of 
the  year. 

Although  a  slow  and  careful  worker,  Miss  Cocke 
is  a  true  lyrist.  There  is  an  ease  and  spontaneity 
of  expression  that  is  unusual  in  the  verse  of  to-day. 
The  selections  which  we  make  are  fairly  typical  of 
her  best  work.  They  are  taken  from  her  volume 
already  mentioned,  with  both  the  poet's  and  the 
publisher's  permission. 

A  SONNET. 

What  is  a  sonnet?    Ay,  a  jewel  rare 

Within  a  crystal  casket  deftly  caught,— 
A  magic  flute,  whose  fourteen  stops  are  fraught 
With  one  divine  and  soul-entrancing  air, — 
A  wreathed  shell,  whose  convolutions  fair 
Are  to  such  flawless  symmetry  enwrought, 
It  ever  murmurs  music  it  hath  brought 
From  deeps  which  many  a  wondrous  secret  bear  — 
A  perfect  form  and  spirit,  as  the  rose. 

Who  stirs  not  from  the  confines  of  her  throne, 
Yet  fills  the  spaces  of  the  garden  close 

With  luscious  scent  and  beauty  all  her  own, — 
A  captive  nightingale  in  golden  bars, 
Singing  a  song  of  rapture  to  the  stars! 

THE  BABBLING  BROOK. 

"Twas  in  the  month  o'Maying  that  a  man  and  maid  went 
straying 

Blooming  fields  and  meadows  green  a-through. 
But  what  the  man  was  saying,  or  the  pretty  maid  betraying. 
Why,  the  simple  smiling  meadows  never  knew  I 

Down  woodland  ways  enchanted  and  through  flower- 
brake  bird  haunted. 
Where  the  leaves  in  gossip  whispered  low. 

The  man  and  maid  went  faring,  but  the  vows  the  two  were 
swearing, 

Why,  the  green  and  silly  leaflets  did  not  know! 

And  still  the  hour  of  gloaming  found  the  happy  pair 
a-roaming 
By  the  water-ways  in  valley?  sweet. 

Where  a  brooklet  wise  and  wily  wound  about  their  path- 
way slyly. 

With  a  song  of  murmured  music  at  their  feet. 


And  aye  that  brooklet  listened,  and  its  waters  glanced  and 
glistened, 

Till  it  laughed  aloud  in  gurgling  glee, 
As  it  hurried  over  highways,  through  the  hedges  and  the 
by-ways, 

On  its  way  to  tell  a  secret  to  the  sea. 

Deem  not  a  word  of  warning  meet  for  man  or  maiden's 
scorning, 

Who  from  morn  to  eve  a-Maying  go; 
For  brooklets  can  discover  all  the  words  and  ways  of  lover 
And  will  babble  every  secret  that  they  know! 

WILD  ROSE  BY  THE  SEA. 

Wild  Rose  by  the  stormy  sea 

Bloomed  so  fresh  and  fair. 
That  the  wonder  came  to  me 

She  was  growing  there, — 
Far  from  home  on  grassy  lea. 
On  a  rock  by  wind- tossed  sea. 
Blooming  bright  and  sweet  was  she. 

In  her  beauty  rare. 

Wild  Rose,  say,  how  can  it  be 

Thou  dost  bloom  so  fair, 
By  the  cold  and  cruel  sea, 

Without  fear  or  care? 
Sweet  thy  home  on  fragrant  lea, 
Where  soft  skies  are  nursing  thee. 
But  to  brave  the  angry  sea, 

Wild  Rose  canst  thou  dare? 

Nay.  said  Wild  Rose,  I  must  be 

Always  fresh  and  fair, 
And  where'er  thou  findest  me, 

God  has  placed  me  there; 
And  I  bloom  by  rock-bound  sea 
Bright  as  on  the  flowery  lea, 
And  my  sweets  I  give  as  free 

To  the  briny  air! 

SOMETHING. 

A  something  hovers  in  the  air, 

And  poises  o'er  the  naked  tree, 
And  rides  upon  the  winged  cloud. 

Yet  hath  no  form  the  eye  can  see; 
But  to  the  deeper,  inward  sight 

It  is  a  presence  sweet  and  true 
That  fills  the  universe  with  joy. 

And  wakes  the  earth  with  impulse  new  I 

A  something  in  the  forest  wood, 

It  scarcely  may  be  named  a  voice. 
Yet  fettered  captives  hear  it  call, 

And  in  their  longing  hearts  rejoice:— 
A  subtle  whisper  in  the  breeze. 

So  soft,  it  seems  a  spirit's  breath. 
Yet  leafless  boughs  grow  tremulous 

With  ecstasy  at  what  it  saith. 

A  something  rises  with  the  morn, 

And  lingers  with  the  sun's  last  rays. 
Brings  rapture  to  the  silent  night 

And  lustre  to  the  shining  days; 
With  yearning,  half  of  bliss  and  pain, 

It  swells  my  heart,  and,  wondering, 
1  ask,  -What  can  it  be?"   A  bird 

Sings  at  my  window,  "It  is  Spring!" 
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CIRCUMSTANCE. 

Whence  is  thy  might,  O  circumstance, 
That  thy  dread  clutch  a  human  soui, 

A  destiny  may  seize?   What  chance 
Or  power  doth  fix  thy  stern  control? 

As  petals  in  the  calyx  set. 
As  gems  wrought  into  metal's  clasp, 

As  gold  ensnared  in  iron  net — 
So  are  we  held  within  thy  grasp! 

May  we  not 'do.  shall  we  not  dare, 
If  thy  command  doth  sav  us  nay? 

Shall  life  sink  aimless  in  despair, 
When  thou  dost  mock  the  prayers  we  pray  ? 

Art  thou  relentless?  Far  beyond 
Thy  menace  rises  dauntless  Will, 

Which  dares  to  break  thy  ruthless  bond. 
And  nobler  destiny  fulfil! 

A  craven  he  who  owns  thy  thrall, 

And  yields  his  life  to  thy  dictate 
Who  hears  and  heeds  diviner  call. 

He  is  the  master  of  his  fate! 

The  sea  that  bars  us  from  the  shore 

Itself  shall  bear  us  safely  there, 
The  winds  contentious,  waft  us  o'er 

Wild  waters  to  a  haven  fair. 

And  e'en  from  Circumstance  adverse 
The  earnest,  faithful  soul  may  wrest 

True  victory,  and  from  her  curse 
Win  patience  that  shall  make  him  blest  1 

miss  nancy's  gown. 
In  days  when  George  the  Third  was  King 

And  ruled  the  Old  Dominion, 
And  Law  and  Fashion  owned  the  sway 

Of  Parliament's  opinion, 
A  good  ship  brought  across  the  sea 

A  treasure  fair  .and  fine, — 
Miss  Nancy's  gown  from  London  town, 

The  latest  Court  design! 

The  plaited  waist  from  neck  to  belt 

Scarce  measured  half  a  span, 
The  sleeves,  balloon-like,  at  the  top 

Could  hold  her  feather  fan; 
The  narrow  skirt  with  bias  gore 

Revealed  an  ankle  neat, 
When'er  she  put  her  dainty  foot 

From  carriage  step  to  street ! 

By  skillful  hands  this  wondrous  gown 

Of  costliest  stuff  was  made; 
Cocoons  of  France  on  Antwerp's  looms 

Wrought  to  embossed  brocade, 
Where  roses  red  and  violets 

In  blooming  beauty  grew. 
As  if  young  May  was  there  alway 

And  June  and  April,  too! 

And  from  this  bower  of  delight 

Miss  Nancy  reigned  a  Queen; 
Nor  one  disloyal  heart  rebelled 

In  alt  her  wide  demesne; 
The  noble  House  of  Burgesses 

Forgot  its  fierce  debate 
O'er  rights  of  Crown,  when  Nancy's  pown 

Appeared  in  Halls  of  State. 

Through  jocund  reel,  or  measured  tread 

Of  stately  minuet. 
Like  fairy  vision  shone  the  bloom 

Of  rose  and  violet. 
As  hand  in  hand  with  Washington, 

The  hero  of  the  day, 
The  smiling  face  and  nymph-like  gnec 

Of  Nancy  led  the  way! 


A  century  since  that  gay  time 

The  merry  dance  was  trod, 
Has  passed,  and  Nancy  long  has  slept 

Beneath  the  churchyard  sod; 
Yet  on  the  brocade  velvet  gown 

The  rose  and  violet 
Are  blooming  bright  as  on  the  night 

She  danced  the  minuet. 

TO  WORDSWORTH. 

That  thou  hast  lived,  the  common  things  of  earth, — 

The  humble  daisy,  the  bright  daffodil,— 
The  lowly,  meek-eyed  blossom  that  hath  birth 

By  dreary  marsh  and  wayside  hedge,  the  rill 
That  winds  its  way  thro'  forest-shades  unseen; 

The  very  air  we  breathe,  the  light  of  day, 
The  sea's  soft  murmur,  and  the  field's  sweet  green ; 

The  anchored  cloud  that  slips  and  sails  away. 
The  woodland  echoes  and  the  song  of  birds. 

Come  to  our  soul  with  sacred  meaning  fraught, 
All  radiant  with  the  beauty  of  thy  words, 

And  rich  with  wealth  of  thy  sublimest  thought, — 
For  thou  hast  made  life's  daily  board  a  feast, 
O  poet-seer  and  nature's  great  High  Priest. 

APRIL  FOOLS, 

"When  comes  fair  and  blithe  April 
Send  a  fool  where'er  you  will." 
Thus  doth  read  the  halting  rhyme 
Of  the  quaint  and  olden  time. 
And  we  think  the  ancient  creed 
Suited  quite  to  modern  need; 
April  hath  not  lost  a  whit 
Of  her  charm,  since  first  'twas  writ 
Dearest  maid  of  all  the  year, 
Bright  with  laughter,  sweet  with  tear. 
Woman  in  her  mind  and  rule, 
Who  would  not  be  April's  fool? 

She  will  none  of  Winter's  ire. 
Naught  hath  she  of  Summer's  fire; 
Long  as  she  doth  hold  her  lease 
Winds  and  waves  must  be  at  peace, 
While  she  softly,  deftly  weaves 
Fairy  bowers  of  bloom  and  leaves, 
Proving  in  her  magic  art 
Earth  is  ever  voung  at  heart, 
Scattering  on  lake  and  lawn 
Etchings  by  young  leaflets  drawn, 
Shadow-pictures  of  the  pools, 
For  the  eyes  of  April  fools! 

Oh,  how  dear  her  promises, 
Rich  in  unreaped  bar vestries! 
Dreamed-of  joy  is  sweeter  far 
Than  the  tasted  pleasures  are; 
Lovelier  than  midsummer  days 
Arc  the  noons  of  golden  haze. 
When  through  leafy  ambuscade 
Sun-kissed  cloudlets  masquerade 
On  the  bosom  of  the  brook, 
When,  perchance,  with  lute  or  book, 
Prone,  'mid  shadows  sweet  and  cool. 
Lies  the  dreaming  April  fool  I 

She  is  truest  alchemist. 
With  her  skies  of  amethyst; 
Marsh  and  meadow  daisy-pied, 
Forest  floor-ways  beautified, 
Showing  still  some  phase  of  good 
In  her  ever-changing  mood; 
If  she  weep,  or  if  she  smile. 
She  hath  yet  a  way  and  wile, 
Human  fancy  to  ensnare; 
Though  her  charms  they  may  forswear. 
Boasted  learning — wisdom's  schools— 
At  her  call  are  April  fools! 
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A  Scw/rtjr  /»r  AmM?  All  Htm  too**  Lurdtoi  AeaUmg 

There  have  lately  appeared  in  the  Morning  Post 
letters  proposing  the  formation  of  a  society  which 
should  collect,  arrange  and  index  all  books  as  soon 
as  published.  The  root  idea  of  the  society  is  the 
prompt  display  at  a  convenient  centre  of  every- 
thing in  the  nature  of  a  new  book,  including  pub- 
lished plays,  and,  if  possible,  a  good  number  of 
foreign  publications.  The  books  so  collected  would 
be  retained  by  the  society  for  a  minimum  period  of 
one  year,  and  would  then  be  disposed  of  to  the 
members  at  reduced  prices.  Criticisms  on  notable 
new  books  would  be  collected,  and  could  be  ex- 
amined by  members.  Informal  discussions  upon 
selected  books  would  be  encouraged  among  the 
members,  and  formal  weekly  discussions,  in  which 
authors  would  be  invited  to  take  part,  might  be 
held  once  a  week.  Such,  in  outline,  is  the  scheme 
put  forward  by  Mr.  W.  Green,  the  secretary  ("pro 
tem.")  of  the  Sanctum  Society. 

With  a  view  to  obtaining  further  information  a 
representative  of  the  Academy  sought  an  interview 
with  Mr.  Green,  who  was  good  enough  to  state  his 
views. 

Mr.  Green  explained  how  the  idea  of  the  Sanc- 
tum Society  originated  in  his  mind.  "I  have  long 
felt  the  want,"  he  said,  "of  some  means  by  which 
bookish  men  of  all  classes  could  see  newly  pub- 
lished books,  and  judge  of  their  value."  "But  there 
are  the  reviews,  and  the  booksellers'  shops,  Mr. 
Green."  "These  are  not  sufficient.  Reviews  are 
uncertain  in  their  appearance,  and  contradictory 
when  they  appear.  And  as  for  booksellers'  shops, 
my  experience  is  that  it  is,  as  a  rule,  very  difficult 
to  use  them  for  tasting  purposes.  Besides,  at  the 
best,  these  meet  the  need  only  partially.  What  is 
wanted  is  a  place  where  every  new  book  can  be 
seen  at  once."  "By  'every  new  book'  do  you  mean 
every  novel,  every  new  French  primer,  every 
child's  picture  book,  every  volume  of  sermons — 
in  a  word,  is  your  'every'  to  be  taken  literally?" 
"Quite  literally.  There  would  be  one  copy  of  every 
new  book ;  and  doubtless  it  would  be  necessary  to 
have  more  than  one  copy  of  some  books.  The  av- 
erage output  of  new  books  in  this  country  since 
1837  has  been  about  fifty  a  week.  There  ought 
to  be  no  difficulty  in  dealing  with  these."  "You 
would  acquire  them  by  purchase?"  "Probably,  and 
certainly  if  necessary.  I  think,  however,  that 
authors  and  publishers  would  see  the  advantage  of 
sending  their  books  to  us  free."  "What  would 
your  membership  subscription  be?"  "Three  guineas 
a  year.  This  may  seem  high;  but  our  idea  is  to 
make  the  society's  building  a  comfortable  club.  It 
would  be  a  place  where  all  new  books  could  be 
seen  and  discussed  under  conditions  of  perfect  con- 
venience and  comfort."  "Would  you  lend  books?" 
"Oh,  no;  that  would  be  foreign  to  the  scheme.  We 
should  simply  place  the  books  on  the  shelves, 
whence  members  could  take  them  down  as  they 
pleased.  No  doubt  many  members  would  read 
books  then  and  there,  in  which  case  we  should  be 
performing  the  functions  of  a  reference  library. 
My  idea  is  to  collect  criticisms  of  books  from  the 


newspapers  and  reviews.  These  could  be  examined 
by  the  members,  who  would  naturally  also  discuss 
the  merits  of  books  among  themselves.  Once  a 
week  a  formal  discussion,  arranged  by  the  commit- 
tee, might  be  held,  and  I  think  such  discussions 
would  be  of  great  value  and  interest." 


Junnllt  UUraturt  tcrto*  Journal 

This  century  has  seen  a  long  advancing  step  in 
juvenile  literature.  A  hundred  years  ago  a  child 
was  bowed  down  by  the  overburdening  weight  of 
rules  and  precepts.  The  flavor  of  Puritanism  was 
sobering.  To  every  little  tale  hung  a  point  that 
stopped  the  laugh  in  the  teeth,  as  it  were,  and 
soured  almost  any  sweetness.  Of  course,  now  and 
then  some  maker  of  pretty  verse  overstepped  the 
bounds  of  severity,  and  sang  of  the  innocents  of  the 
earth  and  sky,  and  of  fairies  and  goblins  and  ogres 
and  imps.  But  most  of  the  literature  for  children, 
and  especially  the  books  that  came  across  the  sea, 
wore  dull  robes  and  dull  faces. 

In  1800  a  prize  for  youthful  obedience  told  how 
"Francis  handed  the  bread-and-butter  to  his  papa 
and  mamma  and  sisters,  and  then  helped  himself 
last.  His  papa  and  mamma  were  quite  charmed 
with  his  politeness.  Indeed,  his  manner  of  beha- 
vior at  this  time  ought  to  be  observed  by  all  little 
folks."  In  truth,  the  juvenile  problems  of  that  age 
are  epitomized  in  this  boy's  soliloquy,  which  runs : 

"The  things  my  parents  bid  me  do, 
Let  me  attentively  pursue,  < 
I  must  not  blow  the  candle  out 
Or  throw  the  smutty  snuff  about." 

Little  boys  and  girls  talked  to  one  another,  in 
these  old  books,  in  the  most  unnatural  fashion. 
Nowadays  the  little  boy  reads  some  good  story  of 
adventure,  in  which  he  recognizes  intuitively  the 
fine  qualities  that  make  the  best  men ;  while  the  lit- 
tle girl  reads  true  stories  of  other  little  girls,  in 
which  sweetness  and  innocence  stir  in  charming 
profusion.  Writers  of  juvenile  literature  have,  as 
a  class,  learned  that  the  most  natural  story  is  the 
best.  It  is  one  of  the  happiest  growths  of  the  times. 
The  false  or  the  stupid  character  teaches  nothing. 
The  old  saying,  "Boys  will  be  boys,"  must  be  en- 
tertained. From  these  plain,  real  tales  of  to-day 
the  good  boy  drinks  good  thoughts;  and  good 
thoughts  command  good  actions.  The  best  ideal 
is  that  found  in  actual  life.  It  is  idle  to  say  that  it 
doesn't  exist.  Years  ago  some  writers  said  so,  but 
they  turned  out  to  be  poor  judges  and  directors  of 
human  nature.  Their  books,  filled  with  preaching, 
arc  burlesques  upon  childhood. 

Otrmua  Ltttirt  Utmturi 

At  the  present  moment  the  successful  German 
dramatist  is  the  most  enviable  of  European  men  of 
letters.  His  plays  are  not  only  produced  in  Ber- 
lin or  Vienna  under  artistic  conditions  we  might 
seek  for  in  vain  even  in  Paris,  but  he  finds  forty  or 
fifty  theatres  all  over  the  country,  each  with  a  com- 
petent staff  of  trained  actors,  ready  to  produce  his 
works  faithfully  and  intelligently.    Nor  is  this  all. 
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Within  a  week  after  the  publication  of  his  plays, 
they  are  in  the  window  of  almost  every  bookseller 
from  Copenhagen  to  Berne,  from  Hamburg  to 
Trieste.  A  successful  drama  in  German-speaking 
lands  runs  nowadays  into  many  more  editions  than 
the  most  successful  novel.  A  striking  example  is 
that  of  Hauptmann's  Sunken  Bell,  which,  I  believe, 
has  now  passed  its  fortieth  edition,  and  the  same 
writer's  latest  play,  Fuhrmann  Henschel,  although 
only  about  a  month  old,  has  already  reached  its 
tenth  or  eleventh  edition. 

It  is  this  Fuhrman  Henschel  that  has  been  the 
literary  event  of  the  autumn  in  Germany;  it  has 
been  the  inevitable  theme  of  discussion  in  all  lit- 
erary circles  for  the  past  few  weeks. 

The  contemporary  movement  of  German  litera- 
ture is  thus  rather  akin  to  the  movement  upon 
which  our  own  Scottish  and  Irish  local  writers 
came  to  the  front  some  years  ago— a  movement, 
namely,  towards  the  province.  The  trend  in 
Hauptmann's  own  work  is  distinctly  in  this  direc- 
tion. Fuhrmann  Henschel  in  a  higher  degree  than 
even  his  Weber  or  Biberpelz,  is  a  drama  of  the 
province;  it  plays  in  a  Silesian  village  and  is  writ- 
ten in  a  Silesian  dialect.  In  no  other  of  Haupt- 
mann's plays,  indeed,  does  he  seem  to  me  more 
worthy  to  wear  the  mantle  of  the  most  powerful  of 
all  dialect  dramatists,  Ludwig  Anzengruber,  than 
in  Fuhrmann  Henschel.  But,  Hauptmann  aside, 
this  tendency  to  make  literary  capital  out  of  the 
province  is  a  characteristic  feature  in  all  contem- 
porary German  literature.  Not  only  the  Silesian 
peasant,  but  the  German  peasant  everywhere — in 
South  Germany  and  Austria,  on  the  Polish  frontier, 
on  the  Baltic,  in  Thuringia — is  finding  his  way  into 
novels  and  plays.  And  I  need  hardly  add  that  the 
peasant  in  contemporary  German  literature  is  very 
different  from  the  prc-realistic  heroes  and  heroines 
of  Auerbach's  Black  Forest  stories,  which  de- 
lighted a  past  generation  of  readers. 

This  revival  of  the  literature  of  the  province  is 
nowhere  more  conspicuous  than  in  German-speak- 
ing Switzerland,  which  has  already  in  Gottfried 
Keller  and  Conrad  Ferdinand  Meyer — the  death  of 
the  latter  a  few  days  ago  leaves  a  gap  that  none 
among  the  younger  generation  will  be  able  to  fill 
— given  German  literature  two  of  its  finest  modern 
story-tellers.  One  of  the  most  charming  books  of 
the  past  year  has  been  a  Swiss  book,  "An  Heiligen 
Wassern,"  by  J.  C.  Heer,  which  might  be  de- 
scribed as  a  German  counterpart  to  M.  Rod's  "La- 
Haut,"  published  a  couple  of  years  ago.  And  be- 
sides Heer,  there  are  several  young  writers  in  Ger- 
man Switzerland  who  have  recently  succeeded  in 
winning  the  sympathies  of  the  German  reading 
public  for  stories  depicting  the  life  of  the  Swiss 
peasant. 

One  might  say,  again,  that  in  North  Germany 
Theodor  Fontane,  the  old  master  of  the  German 
novel,  whose  death  still  throws  a  shadow  over  lit- 
erary circles  in  Berlin,  was  essentially  a  novelist  of 
the  province.  His  last  romance,  "Der  Stechlin," 
which  appeared  in  the  beginning  of  the  autumn,  is 
one  of  the  most  striking  German  novels  of  the  past 
year.  The  reader,  however,  who  opens  it  in  the 
hope  of  discovering  an  interesting  story  may  find 
it  little  to  his  taste ;  it  would  be  difficult  to  mention 


another  novel  in  which  the  story  plays  so  small  a 
part  as  in  this  book.  But  there  is  something  rarer 
and  more  precious  in  "Der  Stechlin" ;  it  contains 
Fontane's  whole  personality,  his  own  best  self;  it 
is  what  Goethe  would  have  called  a  "Bekenntnis." 
'Der  Stechlin"  is  also  a  novel  of  the  province,  of 
that  province  of  Brandenburg  which  Fontane  loved 
so  well.  Under  his  pen,  the  Mark  of  Brandenburg 
has  become  as  precious  a  possession  of  German 
literature  as  the  moors  of  Schleswig-Holstein  in 
Storm's  writings,  as  the  Baltic  coast  in  Spiel- 
hagen's,  and  the  mountains  of  Austria  in  the 
stories  of  Peter  Rosegger. 


•/ titfMiaalltm  In  Jmirmlltm  f.  A.  0*  »mh  Forum 

The  features  of  modern  journalism  which  con- 
spire to  repel  men  of  education  and  individuality 
are  the  tendencies  toward  impersonalism  and  "pad- 
ding." The  "blanket-sheets,"  which  are  padded 
with  sensational  stories,  not  only  vitiate  the  public 
taste,  but  create  a  demand  for  the  work  of  the  hack 
writer,  who  writes  for  ridiculously  small  compen- 
sation. The  average  price  for  the  stuff  which  fills 
the  padded  pages  of  the  Sunday  editions  is  seldom 
over  six  dollars  a  column,  a  sum  that  could  hardly 
command  the  services  of  men  who  have  enough 
mental  equipment  to  write  anything  worthy  of  the 
serious  attention  of  intelligent  people.  We  need  a 
renaissance  of  the  old-time  journalism,  which  was 
the  clarion  voice  of  vigorous  personality.  Imper- 
sonalism means  irresponsible  journalism.  Irre- 
sponsible newspaper  writing  means  decadence  of 
power  and  the  gradual  decline  of  a  profession  that 
should  be  paramount  in  its  range  of  influence  over 
all  human  endeavor.  Every  editorial  and  every  ar- 
ticle in  a  newspaper  should  be  signed  by  the  writer. 
The  people  who  read  newspapers  should  be  able 
to  identify  every  editorial  utterance  with  a  robust 
and  potential  personality  which  stands  for  the  best 
attainment  in  some  particular  department  of  knowl- 
edge. This  means  individualization  and  specializa- 
tion, both  indispensable  elements  in  any  line  of  suc- 
cessful professional  endeavor.  The  lack  of  these 
essential  elements  of  responsibility  is  the  cause  of 
the  decline  of  the  modern  newspaper  in  its  influ- 
ence upon  the  people,  particularly  in  politics  and 
legislation.  Unless  journalism  is  saved  from  mer- 
cenary impersonalism,  it  must  ultimately  degener- 
ate into  a  mere  bargain-counter  sale  of  advertising 
space  and  irresponsible  narratives  of  daily  events. 
It  is  safe  to  presume  that  the  man  who  enters  jour- 
nalism as  a  permanent  occupation  does  so  because 
he  has  ideas  and  convictions,  and  believes  that  he 
has  a  natural  aptitude  for  expressing  them  in  the 
kind  of  English  that  is  adapted  to  the  requirements 
of  the  modern  newspaper.  In  other  words,  he 
adopts  journalism  not  as  a  commercial  or  financial 
venture,  but  as  an  intellectual  calling.  There  is 
more  money  in  the  manufacture  of  chewing-gum 
than  there  is  in  the  profession  of  journalism.  There 
is  also  more  money  in  the  manufacture  of  pills  than 
in  the  practice  of  medicine ;  but  the  great  discov- 
eries in  surgery  and  therapeutics  were  not  made  by 
the  jobbers  in  pills.  We  must  survey  the  oppor- 
tunities and  rewards  of  journalism  from  a  higher 
point  of  view  than  the  weekly  pay-roll.  In  the  scope 
of  its  activities ;  in  the  expanse  of  its  field  of  politi- 
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cal  attainment ;  in  the  richness  of  those  compensa- 
tions that  come  from  a  realization  of  the  power  to 
exalt  virtue,  to  uncover  hypocrisy,  to  expose  fraud, 
to  redress  wrong,  to  promote  justice,  to  encourage 
high  thinking,  and  to  touch  humanity  in  all  its  im- 
pulses, aspirations  and  achievements,  the  profes- 
sion of  journalism  is  incomparable  among  the  vo- 
cations of  men. 


CoutopolitanUm  o/f*«  iitjllth  Langtaf  Balllmert  Sun 

In  the  Metaphysical  Magazine  for  November 
there  is  an  entertaining  article  by  Dr.  Alexander 
Wilder  on  the  English  language,  in  which  the 
highly  composite  character  of  our  speech  is 
brought  into  prominence,  together  with  some  of  its 
irregularities  of  spelling  and  pronunciation.  With 
great  propriety  Dr.  Wilder  quotes  from  the  Pick- 
wick Papers  the  alleged  remark  of  the  parrot  that 
"It  was  addin'  insult  to  injury  ven  they  not  only 
took  him  from  his  native  land,  but  made  him  talk 
the  English  langwidge  arterwards."  The  average 
foreigner  finds  some  difficulty  in  acquiring  our 
tongue,  notwithstanding  its  concise  simplicity  and 
directness. 

But  the  same  may  be  said  of  other  languages.  All 
present  difficulties  of  one  kind  or  another,  without 
offering  an  equal  reward  to  the  learner.  The 
French  abounds  in  confusing  idioms  and  has  super- 
fluous verbs,  pronouns  and  particles  to  embarrass 
the  Englishman.  The  German,  in  turn,  seems 
loaded  down  with  redundant  clauses  and  clumsy 
expressions.  Both  possess  a  great  superfluity  of 
verb-endings  that  perplex  a  student  accustomed  to 
English  simplicity.  Italian  and  Spanish  may  be 
more  phonetically  spelled,  but  French  and  German 
must  to  some  extent  share  with  English  the  odium 
of  employing  letters  in  writing  which  are  not  em- 
ployed in  speaking,  or  using  the  same  letter  to  de- 
note several  different  sounds.  But  variations  oc- 
cur in  all  languages.  Even  the  Latin — upon  which 
the  grammarians  have  worked  their  will — some- 
times shows  various  spellings  of  the  same  word.  It 
will  not  be  asserted  that  English  is  the  most  musi- 
cal of  tongues,  but  it  surely  would  not  be  difficult 
to  maintain  that  it  excels  all  other  languages  in 
variety  of  vocabulary  and  energetic  brevity  of 
utterance. 

English  is  spoken  by  120,000,000  people  of 
mixed  race,  living  in  all  parts  of  the  globe  under 
most  diverse  circumstances.  Its  history  accounts 
for  its  form,  the  latter  indicating  the  abrasion  con- 
sequent upon  the  friction  of  Norman,  Saxon  and 
other  modes  of  speech.  The  vast  number  of  words 
derived  from  foreign  sources  is  a  result  of  the  large 
life  of  a  people  who  in  war,  or  commerce,  have 
girdled  the  world  with  their  activities.  The  word 
"punch,"  for  example,  has  a  variety  of  meanings 
due  to  its  numerous  origins.  As  formed  from  the 
Hindustani  "punja,"  five,  it  means  a  drink  of  five 
ingredients.  As  coming  from  the  Latin  "pungo" 
it  may  mean  to  perforate,  or  an  instrument  for  per- 
forating. If  from  "punio,"  it  means  to  punish,  beat 
or  assault.  At  the  puppet  show  Punch  gets  his 
name  from  Pulcinello,  a  chicken  or  buffoon.  "Pig" 
formerly  meant  girl,  and  its  present  application  to 
the  infantile  swine  is  a  reminiscence  of  our  ances- 
tors' appreciation  of   the   beauty  of   the  young 


porker.  Originally  "imp"  meant  only  a  child,  or 
branch.  Its  present  use  in  the  sense  of  devil  does 
not,  however,  prevent  the  employment  of  the  word 
in  both  senses  when  the  bad  boy — the  scourge  of 
many  neighborhoods — is  under  consideration. 

"Sin,"  it  is  interesting  to  know,  was  the  wife  of 
Loki,  the  Scandinavian  genius  of  evil,  and  "HeU" 
was  his  daughter  and  mistress  of  the  Underworld. 
Our  conception  of  the  former  as  a  moral  bacterium, 
or  canker  of  the  soul,  rather  outgoes  the  word 
"uamartia,"  in  the  Greek  Testament  (translated 
sin),  which  means  simply  missing  the  mark,  or  fail- 
ure. "Conjure"  may  be  from  the  Latin  verb  to  en- 
treat, or  the  Hindustani  word  to  bewitch,  which  the 
Gipsies  brought  from  India.  The  Romans  were  in 
doubt  whether  "religion"  was  from  "religere,"  to 
reconsider,  or  "religare,"  to  bind.  "Superstition" 
originally  meant  intuitive  perception — something 
beyond  ordinary  perception.  A  "bhaga"  is  a  god 
in  India  and  among  the  Slavonians,  but  a  bogy 
with  us.  The  "deva"  is  a  deity  to  the  Hindu  and 
a  devil  to  the  Parsees ;  we  borrow  both  forms. 
"Magic"  was  once  in  honor,  as  meaning  holy  rites 
in  the  worship  of  Mithras  and  learning  generally, 
but  is  now  in  worse  odor  even  than  "witchcraft," 
which  originally  meant  superior  wisdom.  Astrol- 
ogy gives  us  several  words  which  are  reminders 
of  the  time  when  man's  life  was  supposed  to  be 
governed  by  the  stars,  or  constellations.  To  ob- 
serve the  stars  was  once  the  highest  wisdom.  The 
secret  of  one's  fate* could  be  read  by  studying 
closely  the  aspect  of  a  limited  space,  a  "house"  or 
"templum,"  in  which  one's  star  was  seen.  From 
this  science  accordingly  we  get  the  word  contem- 
plate, and  when  we  remember  that  "sidus"  in  Latin 
and  "aster"  in  Greek  means  a  constellation,  we  rec- 
ognize the  astrologic  origin  of  consider  and  disas- 
ter. "Lunacy"  is  an  evil  caused  by  Luna,  the  moon, 
and  we  know  what  it  is  to  be  sunstruck,  mercurial, 
martial,  jovial  or  saturnine — each  of  these  words 
referring  to  a  planet  which  has  affected  one's 
fortune. 

Our  superstitious  forefathers  loved  mysticism 
and  have  left  to  us  such  words  as  ecstasy,  trance, 
transport  and  rapture  to  mark  the  parting  of  the 
soul  from  the  body  during  life.  "Enthusiasm"  and 
"fanaticism"  once  implied  possession  by  a  divine 
power,  but  nowadays  the  former  means  only  earn- 
estness and  the  latter  cranky  zeal.  The  time  when 
the  Arabs  were  our  teachers  is  suggested  by  alge- 
bra, alcove,  alcohol,  alkali,  almanac,  etc.,  but  some 
authorities  derive  alchemy  from  the  Greek. 
"Whisky"  is  Celtic  for  water,  and  "usquebagh" 
means  the  water  of  life.  "Wife"  meant  formerly 
simply  a  woman,  and  was  of  neuter  gender.  We 
still  use  it  in  "fishwife"  to  signify  woman,  without 
reference  to  marriage.  So  "queen"  meant  in  olden 
times  a  companion,  not  necessarily  a  king's  wife. 
"Cure,"  from  the  Latin  "cura,"  means  properly 
simply  care — and  good  nursing  is  after  all  the  best 
medicine.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  "hale," 
"heal,"  "hallow,"  "whole"  and  "holy"  are  all  from 
one  origin,  while  "charity,"  from  Latin  "carus," 
means  love  and  not  almsgiving.  Such  are  a  few  of 
the  etymologies  which  Dr.  Wilder  traces  in  his  ef- 
forts to  show  by  what  various  influences  English 
has  been  made  what  it  is. 
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The  data  from  which  is  writ- 
c.  e.  d.  ten  the  {ollowing  brkf  sketch 

of  the  life  and  work  of  Professor  C.  G.  D.  Roberts 
was  obtained  from  an  authoritative  source,  and  in 
connection  with  the  selection  from  his  latest  book, 
which  appears  elsewhere  in  this  number,  will  be  of 
especial  interest  to  readers  of  Current  Literature, 
already  familiar  with  Professor  Roberts'  writings 
through  frequent  quotation  in  these  pages. 

Charles  George  Douglas  Roberts  (M.  A.,  F.  R. 
S.  C.)  was  born  at  Douglas,  on  the  River  St.  John, 
near  Fredericton,  New  Brunswick,  January  10, 
i860,  of  English-Canadian  parentage,  his  mother, 
Emma  Wetmore  Bliss,  being  of  United  Empire 
Loyalist  stock  (of  the  same  family  as  the  mother 
of  Emerson);  his  father,  Rev.  G.  Goodridge  Rob- 
erts, M.  A.  (rector  of  Fredericton  and  canon  of 
Christ  Church  Cathedral,  New  Brunswick),  of 
English  descent,  son  of  the  late  Professor  George 
Roberts,  Ph.  D. 

Until  the  age  of  fourteen,  Professor  Roberts' 
boyhood  was  spent  beside  the  Big  Tantramar 
Marshes,  at  the  head  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  of  which 
he  writes  so  well,  his  father  being  then  rector  of 
the  parish  of  Westcock.  In  1874,  the  family  re- 
moving to  Fredericton,  he  there  attended  the  Col- 
legiate School,  fitting  for  college  under  Dr.  George 
R.  Parkin,  the  Imperial  Federationist  orator,  now 
head  of  Upper  Canada  College,  Toronto.  In  1876 
he  entered  the  University  of  New  Brunswick 
where,  during  his  college  course,  he  won  the 
Douglas  silver  medal  for  Latin  and  Greek;  the 
Alumni  gold  medal  for  Latin  essay:  a  classical 
scholarship;  and  was  graduated  with  honors  in 
metaphysics,  ethics  and  political  economy,  in  1879. 
The  same  year  he  became  head  master  of  Chatham 
(N.  B.)  Grammar  School,  and  in  1880,  married; 
publishing  also  in  this  year  his  first  book,  Orion 
and  Other  Poems  (Lippincott,  Philadelphia).  In 
1881  he  took  the  M.  A.  degree  for  Greek  and 
higher  mathematics.  In  1883  he  laid  down  the 
pedagogic  rod,  and  going  to  Toronto,  started  The 
Week,  being  himself  the  editor,  with  Goldwin 
Smith  as  chief  owner.  This  connection  he  severed 
in  1884,  and  the  following  year  resumed  the  pro- 
fession of  teaching,  occupying  the  chair  of  Eng- 
lish and  French  literature  in  King's  College,  Nova 
Scotia.  In  1887  he  gave  up  the  French  for  the  de- 
partment of  Economics  and  International  Law, 
continuing  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  King's  Col- 
lege until  1895,  when  he  returned  to  Fredericton  to 
devote  all  his  time  to  writing.  In  1897  he  came  to 
New  York,  and  for  eight  months  was  associate 
editor  of  the  Illustrated  American.  Since  then  his 
attention  has  been  devoted  wholly  to  authorship, 
the  happy  result  of  which  is  the  historical  romance, 
A  Sister  to  Evangeline  (from  which  Current  Liter- 
atures quotes  on  page  238),  and  many  charming 
poems,  which  have  appeared  from  time  to  time  in 
the  leading  American  and  Canadian  magazines  and 
literary  journals. 

Few  men  of  his  years  have  achieved  (or  de- 
served I)  the  literary  reputation  which  Professor 
Roberts'  published  works  warrant.    In  the  diverse 


fields  of  poesy  and  prose,  song,  romantic  fiction, 
juvenile  adventure  and  history,  the  subject  of  this 
sketch  can  make  proud  boast  of  the  following 
worthy  accomplishment :  Orion  and  Other  Poems 
(1880).  In  Divers  Tones  (1887),  The  Canadians  of 
Old  (from  the  French  of  de  Gaspe,  1889),  Apple- 
ton's  Canadian  Guide  (1890),  Ave,  An  Ode  for  the 
Shelley  Centenary  (1892),  Songs  of  the  Common 
Day  (1893),  The  Raid  from  Beausejour  (1894), 
Reub  Dare's  Shad  Boat  (1895),  Around  the  Camp 
Fire  (1896),  Earth's  Enigmas  (1896),  A  History  of 
Canada  (1897),  The  Forge  in  the  Forest  (1897), 
The  Book  of  the  Native  (1897),  New  York  Noc- 
turnes (1898),  A  Sister  to  Evangeline  (1898). 

A  brother  of  Professor  Roberts  is  winning  a  not 
unenviable  recognition  as  a  writer  of  verse,  and 
Bliss  Carman,  who  was  his  schoolmate,  college 
chum,  and  most  intimate  friend,  is  also  his  first 
cousin. 

With  all  this  literary  tradition,  connection  and 
achievement,  Professor  Roberts  has  a  keen  fond- 
ness for  athletics.  He  is  an  enthusiastic  football 
and  tennis  player,  canoeist  and  fisherman,  and  is 
equally  as  skilled  in  these  as  he  is  in  the  pursuits  of 
literature. 


f rfiwrf  na9tt  wneott,  Mr-  Forbes  Hecrmans,  who 
Ann*  0/  oaoi*  wrote  the  preface  to  David 
"""""  Harum   (from    which  book 

Current  Literature  quoted  an  interesting  scene  in 
its  January  issue),  contributes  to  the  New  York 
Times  the  following  sketch  of  the  author,  the  late 
Edward  Noyes  Westcott,  with  Whom  he  was  inti- 
mately acquainted : 

The  interest  which  is  always  felt  in  the  life  and 
personality  of  the  writer  of  a  successful  book  origi- 
nates, it  would  seem,  in  the  sympathetic  and  kindly 
desire  of  his  readers  for  a  more  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  him  than  they  can  obtain  through  his 
fictitious  characters.  This  is  surely  not  mere  curi- 
osity, but  rather  an  expression  of  genuine  friendli- 
ness, and  for  that  reason  it  is  one  that  may  be  un- 
hesitatingly gratified.  Usually  the  manner  of  pre- 
paring such  a  biography  as  these  conditions  re- 
quire may  be  left,  in  some  degree,  to  the  approval 
of  the  subject  of  it,  but  in  the  present  case  that  is 
not  possible,  for  the  author  of  David  Harum  died 
six  months  before  his  book  was  published.  There- 
fore, what  is  here  set  down  concerning  him  must 
err  rather  on  the  side  of  reticence  than  of  frankness. 

Edward  Noyes  Westcott  was  born  in  Syracuse, 
N.  Y.,  September  3,  1847,  and  died  there  of  con- 
sumption, March  31,  1898.  His  father,  Dr.  Amos 
Westcott,  was  one  of  the  conspicuous  citizens  of 
that  city  a  generation  or  more  ago,  and  during  part 
of  the  civil  war  was  its  mayor.  Edward  received 
the  education  that  was  given  to  most  youths  of  that 
day  and  locality,  which  ended  with  the  high  school, 
and  then,  instead  of  going  to  college,  as  he  greatly 
desired  to  do,  he  found  it  necessary  to  enter  upon 
a  business  career.  Although  nature  had  endowed 
him  with  the  true  artistic  temperament,  keenly 
sensitive  to  all  impressions,  both  subjective  and  ob- 
jective, he  nevertheless  became  a  bank  clerk,  an  oc- 
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cupation  that  was,  during  the  time  of  the  war  and 
the  decade  following  it,  one  of  deadly  monotony, 
occasionally  varied  by  days  of  terrific  storm  and 
stress.  But  here  as  elsewhere  he  did  his  work  thor- 
oughly, and  when  the  chances  offered,  as  brilliantly 
as  if  it  had  been  his  true  vocation.  In  this  way  he 
passed  the  active  years  of  his  life ;  first  as  bank 
clerk,  teller  and  cashier;  then  as  head  of  the  firm 
of  Westcott  &  Abbott,  bankers  and  brokers,  and 
finally  as  registrar  and  financial  expert  of  the  Syra- 
cuse Water  Commission. 

In  personal  appearance  Mr.  Westcott  was  tall 
and  slender,  of  a  graceful  figure,  and  his  handsome, 
intellectual  face  would,  upon  occasions,  light  up 
with  a  smile  of  cordial  friendship  that  was  ex- 
tremely attractive  and  magnetic.  He  was  married 
to  Jane  Dows,  a  niece  of  the  late  David  Dows,  of 
New  York.  Mrs.  Westcott  died  in  1800,  leaving 
three  children— Harold,  Violet  and  Philip,  the  last 
two  being  still  under  age. 

It  was  in  music,  perhaps,  that  Mr.  Westcott 
achieved  his  greatest  non-commercial  success,  for 
in  this  art  he  had  received  most  excellent  profes- 
sional instruction,  and  his  superb  baritone  voice 
gave  him  a  suitable  instrument  for  adequate  ex- 
pressions. In  this  field,  as  in  that  of  banking,  the 
readers  of  David  Harum  benefit  by  the  author's  ex- 
periences; for  in  describing  the  trials  of  a  church 
choir  director  he  has  undoubtedly  related  some  of 
his  own.  He  possessed,  moreover,  a  considerable 
talent  for  musical  composition,  and  many  songs,  of 
which  he  wrote  not  only  the  words  and  air,  but  the 
harmony  as  well,  have  been  published  and  sung  by 
those  who  never  knew  the  composer's  name. 

Although  during  many  years  of  his  life  Mr. 
Westcott  made  frequent  use  of  his  pen  for  other 
purposes  than  figuring,  he  seldom  wrote  for  pub- 
lication, and  never  then  except  upon  matters  of 
current  financial  and  political  interest.  Some  of 
the  pamphlets  which  have  been  issued  by  the  Re- 
form Club  of  New  York  were  prepared  either 
wholly  or  in  part  by  him,  but  it  was  not  until  his 
health  entirely  broke  down,  and  he  saw  the  coming 
of  the  one  Inevitable  Thing,  that  he  began  David 
liar  urn.  At  first  he  wrote  to  occupy  his  hands  and 
mind.  At  length  the  story  took  shape  and  distinc- 
tion, the  work  grew  easier  and  pleasanter,  and  pres- 
ently the  author  found  himself  taking  genuine  de- 
light in  it.  "I'm  enjoying  David  immensely,"  he 
wrote.  "I  never  have  to  think  what  he  is  going  to 
do  or  say  next ;  he  is  always  ready,  long  before  it  is 
his  turn."  He  had  been  seeking  his  vocation  all  his 
life,  and  now,  just  as  the  clock  was  about  to  strike 
the  last  hour,  he  found  it.  Surely,  this  is  one  of 
life's  little  ironies. 


Uary  Martulll  CaOltrwood 


M.  E.  Cardwill  writes  to  Cur- 
rent   Literature   about  Mary 
Hartwell  Catherwood  as  follows : 

Several  years  ago  a  modest  little  Western 
woman,  with  a  story  to  sell,  invaded  the  editorial 
sanctum  of  the  Century  Magazine.  A  letter  of  in- 
troduction from  a  literary  friend  of  prominence 
paved  the  way  to  the  editor's  personal  favor,  and 
he  gave  her  a  most  friendly  reception.  But  re- 
membering, no  doubt,  with  much  weariness  of 
spirit,  the  many  MSS.  stowed  away  in  his  pigeon- 


holes, he  declined  even  to  look  at  the  new  story  of- 
fered him.  Its  author's  perfect  faith  in  it,  however, 
made  her  undaunted  and  persistent.  She  would  not 
be  repulsed  and  was  finally  permitted  to  leave  her 
story,  and  told  to  return  in  a  week  to  learn  its  fate. 

Promptly  at  the  appointed  time  she  visited  the 
editor  again,  and  was  met  by  him  with  smiles  and 
cordial  words  of  welcome.  He  had  read  the  story, 
and  expressed  his  enjoyment  of  it,  and  his  approval 
in  no  measured  terms. 

A  few  months  later  the  first  installment  of  The 
Romance  of  Dollard,  beautifully  illustrated,  ap- 
peared as  the  most  striking  feature  of  the  Century 
Magazine.  The  great  American  reading  public 
was  then  for  the  first  time  introduced  to  the  now 
well-known  and  deservedly  popular  writer — Mary 
Hartwell  Catherwood. 

This  was  by  no  means  the  first  appearance  of 
Mrs.  Catherwood  in  print,  nor  even  her  first  recog- 
nition by  a  first-class  periodical.  She  had  served  a 
long  apprenticeship  as  a  writer  of  poems,  short 
stories  and  stories  for  children,  and  her  work  had 
found  ready  acceptance  from  publications  of  estab- 
lished reputation.  She  had  also  published  several 
books,  and,  measured  by  a  financial  standard,  had 
become  a  successful  writer. 

Her  standing  as  an  American  novelist  of  high 
rank  dates,  however,  from  the  publication  in  serial 
form  of  her  first  historical  romance,  The  Romance 
of  Dollard. 

The  editor's  judgment  of  this  story,  in  manu- 
script, was  immediately  confirmed  by  the  Century's 
multitude  of  readers,  when  it  appeared  in  print.  It 
met  with  the  enthusiastic  interest  always  accorded 
to  something  new  and  strikingly  original  in  litera- 
ture. Nor  has  this  admiration  for  Mrs.  Cather- 
wood then  aroused  been  lessened  by  her  later  work. 
Less  beautiful  perhaps,  in  some  respects,  than  The 
Romance  of  Dollard,  her  subsequent  stories  have 
shown  the  same  fine  qualities  in  the  handling  and 
have  strengthened  her  position  as  a  skillful  creative 
writer  in  a  field,  until  recently,  peculiarly  her  own. 

Mrs.  Catherwoqd,  born  Mary  Hartwell,  is  a  na- 
tive of  a  little  town  called  Luray,  in  Southern  Ohio. 
She  passed  her  childhood  there  and  received  the 
finishing  touches  of  her  education  at  a  Presbyterian 
seminary  for  girls  at  Granville,  Ohio.  From  remi- 
niscences vividly  related  by  old  schoolmates,  we 
learn  of  marvelous  feats  of  essay  writing,  which 
foreshadowed  her  future  work.  She  left  Ohio  soon 
after  her  school  days  were  ended,  and  has  since 
lived  in  Indiana  and  Illinois,  where  the  greater 
part  of  her  literary  work  has  been  done. 

While  teaching  school  in  Danville,  Illinois,  she 
spent  her  evenings  in  writing  stories  and  poems. 
Encouraged  by  ready  acceptance  of  her  MSS.,  her 
love  for  literary  occupation  grew  and  her  desire  for 
more  leisure  for  it  finally  led  her  to  exchange  her 
desk  in  the  schoolroom  for  one  in  her  study,  where 
she  has  devoted  her  time  for  a  decade  to  creative 
writing. 

After  her  marriage  to  Mr.  Steele  Catherwood 
her  home  for  five  or  six  years  was  in  Indianapolis. 
Indiana.  There  she  became  acquainted  with  a 
number  of  literary  people,  and  received  encourage- 
ment and  stimulus  from  their  sympathetic  society. 
Perhaps  it  was  at  this  time  her  literary  career  may 
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be  said  to  have  had  its  real  beginning.  Several 
years  ago  her  husband's  business  interests  led  to 
their  removal  to  Hoopeston,  Illinois,  where  they 
still  live. 

Mrs.  Catherwood's  married  life  has  been  truly 
successful,  not  only  in  respect  to  her  happiness,  but 
also  in  her  intellectual  growth.  Her  husband  is  to 
an  unusual  degree  a  devoted  and  sympathetic  com- 
panion, proud  of  his  talented  wife,  and  careful  to 
shield  her  from  all  that  would  interfere  with  her 
chosen  work.  Their  home  is  a  pretty  Queen  Anne 
cottage,  over  which  Mrs.  Catherwood  herself  has  a 
general  superintendence,  relieved  only  of  arduous 
domestic  responsibilities  by  her  faithful  house- 
keeper. Hazel,  her  only  child,  now  approaching 
womanhood,  is  a  bright,  elfin-like  girl,  flitting 
about  with  an  activity  of  body  that  evidences  a 
healthy,  happy  nature. 

In  spite  of  the  constant,  strength-taxing  de- 
mands of  her  literary  work,  Mrs.  Catherwood  is 
not  a  recluse  from  society.  She  takes  delight  in 
visits  of  friends  and  acquaintances,  and  keeps  in 
touch  with  the  life  of  her  townspeople  by  joining 
them  as  frequently  as  possible  in  their  social  pleas- 
ures. She  is  a  member  of  the  Universalist  Church, 
and  is  faithful  and  active  in  all  church  duties.  For 
a  number  of  years  she  had  charge  of  the  infant  class 
of  the  Sunday-school,  a  work  of  special  pride  and 
delight  to  her  because  its  inception  and  building  up 
were  her  own.  Her  way  of  mothering  these  little 
ones  was  charming  to  see,  and  many  young  men 
and  women  of  the  little  town,  who  have  gone  out 
into  the  world  to  make  for  themselves  a  place,  look 
back  to  their  Sundays  with  Mrs.  Catherwood  with 
pleasure  and  gratitude  for  her  kindly  teachings 
and  healthful  helpful  religious  influence. 

Mrs.  Catherwood  is  a  fair,  womanly  woman, 
with  simple  childlike  manners.  Her  eyes,  the 
most?  striking  feature  of  her  face,  are  the  wide-open 
eyes  of  a  child,  yet  they  have  a  strange,  startled 
look  as  if  they  saw  continually  something  new  and 
mysterious,  beyond  the  vision  of  other  people.  She 
has  an  unusual  amount  of  nervous  energy,  which 
manifests  itself  in  her  quick  movements  and  some- 
what rapid,  decided  speech.  She  is  modest  and  un- 
assuming in  conversation,  apparently  unspoiled  by 
her  success  and  the  attention  she  everywhere  re- 
ceives. She  is  not  a  public  speaker,  but  when 
called  upon  to  take  part  in  public  entertainments 
she  does  so  in  a  graceful  and  pleasing  manner,  and 
her  words  are  always  virile,  sententious  and  not  to 
be  misunderstood. 

Among  the  literary  friends  Mrs.  Catherwood 
made  during  her  residence  in  Indiana,  was  Mr. 
Benjamin  S.  Parker,  the  poet,  author  of  The  Cabin 
in  the  Clearing,  and  other  well-known  poems.  It 
was  while  visiting  the  family  of  Mr.  Parker,  at 
Sherbrooke,  Canada,  where  he  was  stationed  as 
American  consul,  that  she  first  heard  the  story  of 
Dollard,  and  saw  it  commemorated  during  the  an- 
nual festival  and  procession  in  honor  of  St.  Jean 
Batiste.  Her  interest  in  the  early  settlement  of 
Canada  and  the  Northwest  had  been  previously 
awakened  by  the  thrilling  histories  of  Francis  Park- 
man,  and  this  story  of  Charles  D'Aulac,  or  Dollard, 
stirred  into  flame  the  romantic-historic  fire  smoul- 
dering in  her  mind.   With  characteristic  energy 


and  an  appreciation  of  the  wealth  of  literary  ma- 
terial the  life  of  this  Canadian  hero  presented  she 
began  to  ask  questions,  to  make  researches  in  all 
manner  of  written  records,  to  visit  the  scenes  of  his 
exploits,  and  in  every  way  to  prepare  herself  for  the 
production  of  the  romance  which  gave  her  fame 
and  is,  perhaps,  her  masterpiece. 

She  has  bestowed  the  same  infinite  pains  upon 
all  of  her  subsequent  work,  and  her  truth  to  his- 
tory is  as  remarkable  in  her  books,  as  her  vivid- 
ness of  narrative.  In  her  last  long  story,  The  Days 
of  Jeanne  D'Arc,  she  gives  the  results  of  knowl- 
edge obtained  from  dwelling  for  a  time  in  the  re- 
gion of  Domremy  and  associating  with  the  people 
who  inhabit  that  region,  people  not  greatly  differ- 
ent from  those  who  were  the  neighbors  and  friends 
of  The  Maid. 

Her  sense  of  historic  justice,  and  a  keen  percep- 
tion of  the  worth  of  a  wealth  of  hitherto  unused 
material,  and  no  doubt  also  in  her  Illinois  stories, 
a  certain  pride  in  the  early  history  of  her  adopted 
state,  have  given  her  a  peculiar  zest  in  searching 
for,  discovering  and  revealing  incidents  and  ad- 
ventures connected  with  the  early  history  of  the 
North  and  West.  Yet  the  orthodox  might  well 
claim  for  her  the  guidance  of  a  special  providence 
in  all  of  these  historic  romances,  since  nothing 
could  better  have  suited  the  bent  of  her  genius 
than  deeds  so  essentially  heroic. 

The  inherent  romance  in  the  settlement  of  New 
York,  and  the  country  adjacent,  was  brought  to 
light  by  the  unrivaled  pen  of  James  Fennimore 
Cooper.  Naturally  he  chose  for  the  scenes  of  his 
delightful,  though  crude  narratives,  the  localities 
with  which  he  was  best  acquainted.  Nature  her- 
self, whose  devotee  he  was,  came  to  his  aid  with  an 
ornamental  richness  unsurpassed  in  varied  and  pic- 
turesque features.  To  this  was  added  the  human 
picturesqueness  of  the  "noble  red  man,"  whom,  if 
he  did  not  create,  he  exalted,  as  an  individual  for 
all  time. 

The  bleak  shores  of  the  great  lakes,  the  less  in- 
viting region  of  Canada,  and  the  forests  and  prai- 
ries of  Illinois,  suit  as  well  the  sterner  chronicles 
of  Mrs.  Catherwood,  and,  though  less  pliable  ma- 
terial, form  an  equally  picturesque  and  harmonious 
environment.  Still  more  has  she  been  helped  by 
the  human  coloring,  if  such  a  term  be  admissible, 
of  her  scenes.  The  very  name  of  Acadie  is  a  sort 
of  enchantment  to  readers  of  poetry  and  history. 
The  French  peasantry  of  that  time  arc  nothing  if 
not  picturesque,  while  the  martial  life  of  both 
French  and  English,  in  camps  and  in  cities,  form  as 
truly  scenes  for  an  artist. 

Mrs.  Catherwood  has  shown  fine  skill  in  the  use 
of  her  materials,  but  she  has  done  much  more  than 
merely  to  place  history  in  a  picturesque,  romantic 
light.  Professor  Parkman  made  plain  the  manner 
in  which  the  habitation  of  Canada  and  the  North- 
west became  possible.  All  American  historians 
have  found  fruitful  themes  in  the  deadly  strifes  and 
jealousies  of  whtte  man  and  white  man,  nation  and 
nation  towards  each  other  in  the  new  land.  But  to 
Mrs.  Catherwood  belongs  the  honor  —  to  her  a 
pleasing  task  —  of  interpreting  for  us  the  heroism 
which  gilded  and  exalted  a  period  perhaps  the  most 
truly  heroic  and  romantic  in  American  history. 
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Noah  Brooks,  writing  in  The 

Hark  Twain  In  California     „     .  .  r  ... 

Century  Magazine,  gives  this 
pleasing  reminiscence  of  Mark  Twain's  California 
days : 

The  civil  war  came  on,  and  interrupted  my  Cali- 
fornia acquaintance.  Mark  Twain  was  still  in  the 
"sage-brush"  group  of  newspaper  writers,  and  when 
I  returned  to  take  up  my  residence  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, I  was  advised  to  read  certain  amusing 
squibs  and  sketches  in  a  Nevada  newspaper  (the 
Virginia  City  Enterprise),  if  I  would  see  specimens 
of  genuine  American  humor — frolicsome,  extrava- 
gant and  audacious.  These  contributions,  when 
signed  at  all,  were  over  the  somewhat  puzzling  sig- 
nature of  ''Mark  Twain."  In  due  course  of  time 
their  author  crossed  the  mountains,  and  found 
casual  employment  on  the  Morning  Call,  San  Fran- 
cisco. When  Bret  Harte  introduced  me  to  the 
eagle-eyed  young  man  of  tousled  hair  and  slow 
speech,  I  found  at  last  the  missing  member  of  "the 
Clemenses,"  and  we  exchanged  such  information 
concerning  our  experiences  on  the  Plains  as  had 
been  impossible  of  transmission  up  and  down  the 
hard  road  we  traveled. 

Clemens'  fugitive  pieces  in  the  daily  newspapers 
gave  him  some  local  reputation  as  a  humorist,  but 
not  even  his  most  intimate  friends  suspected  the  ex- 
istence of  the  genius  which  was  destined  to  make 
the  name  of  Mark  Twain  world-famous.  And  when 
in  1867,  the  proprietors  of  the  Alta  California,  a 
daily  newspaper  of  which  I  was  then  the  managing 
editor,  came  to  me  with  a  proposition  that  the  of- 
fice should  advance  to  Clemens  the  sum  needed  to 
pay  his  expenses  on  a  trip  .into  the  Mediterranean, 
on  condition  that  he  should  write  letters  to  the 
paper,  I  was  not  surprised  that  they  should  regard 
the  scheme  with  grave  doubt  of  its  paying  them 
for  their  outlay.  But  the  persuasiveness  of 
Clemens'  fast  friend  and  admirer,  Colonel  John 
McComb  (then  a  member  of  our  editorial  staff), 
turned  the  scale,  and  Mark  Twain  was  sent  away 
happy  on  his  voyage  of  adventure  and  observation, 
sailing  from  New  York  on  the  steamer  Quaker 
City. 

His  letters  to  the  Alta  California  made  him  fa- 
mous. It  was  my  business  to  prepare  one  of  these 
letters  for  the  Sunday  morning  paper,  taking  the 
topmost  letter  from  a  goodly  pile  that  was  stacked 
in  a  pigeonhole  of  my  desk.  Clemens  was  an  in- 
defatigable correspondent,  and  his  last  letter  was 
slipped  in  at  the  bottom  of  a  tall  stack. 

It  would  not  be  quite  accurate  to  say  that  Mark 
Twain's  letters  were  the  talk  of  the  town;  but  it 
was  very  rarely  that  readers  of  the  paper  did  not 
come  into  the  office  on  Mondays  to  confide  to  the 
editors  their  admiration  of  the  writer,  and  their  en- 
joyment of  his  weekly  contributions.  The  Cali- 
fornia newspapers  copied  these  letters,  with  unani- 
mous approval  and  disregard  of  the  copyrights  of 
author  and  publisher. 

When  Clemens  returned  to  San  Francisco,  it  was 
to  find  himself  a  celebrity.  He  accepted  the  situa- 
tion without  demur  or  inordinate  pride.  And 
when,  after  a  short  visit  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  he 
prepared  a  lecture  to  be  delivered  in  Mercantile 
Library  Hall.  San  Francisco,  he  deprecatingly  fore- 
stalled public  opinion  by  adding  at  the  bottom  of 


his  published  announcements:  'Trouble  will  begin 
at  eight  o'clock  P.  M.'  To  him  the  trouble  im- 
pending appeared  very  real,  and  he  faced  the  ordeal 
with  many  misgivings.  But  the  lecture  was  highly 
successful.  It  gave  San  Francisco  people  their 
first  near  view  of  their  popular  humorist.  Some  of 
his  friends  had  organized  a  claque  to  encourage  the 
debutant  and  rouse  the  enthusiasm  of  the  audience ; 
shrieks  of  laughter  and  thunders  of  applause  had 
been  contrived  to  be  launched  at  appropriate  inter- 
vals. Some  of  these  kindly  meant  demonstrations 
were  ill-timed.  No  matter;  the  unpurchased  suf- 
frages of  the  people  soon  overwhelmed  the  less  dis- 
criminating volleys  of  the  claque.  The  lecturer,  to 
his  great  surprise,  rode  triumphantly  into  favor  on 
the  swelling  tide  of  popular  applause. 

Mark  Twain's  method  as  a  lecturer  was  distinctly 
unique  and  novel.  His  slow,  deliberate  drawl,  the 
anxious  and  perturbed  expression  of  his  visage,  the 
apparently  painful  effort  with  which  he  framed  his 
sentences,  and,  above  all,  the  surprise  that  spread 
over  his  face  when  the  audience  roared  with  delight 
or  rapturously  applauded  the  finer  passages  of  his 
word-painting,  were  unlike  anything  of  the  kind 
they  had  ever  known.  All  this  was  original ;  it  was 
Mark  Twain. 

About  this  time,  I  think  it  was — say  in  the  latter 
part  of  1867  or  the  first  of  1868 — Mark  Twain  pub- 
lished his  first  book,  The  Jumping  Frog  of  Cala- 
veras.   .    .  . 

In  July,  1868,  a  literary  magazine,  the  Overland 
Monthly,  was  first  published  in  San  Francisco. 
Bret  Harte  was  the  editor  of  this  new  and  audacious 
publication  in  the  very  materialistic  city  of  the 
Golden  Gate,  and  as  he  did.not  think  himself  quite 
equal  to  the  requirements  of  the  work,  William  C. 
Bartlett  (of  the  Evening  Bulletin)  and  I  were  con- 
scripted from  our  respective  desks  to  act  as  assist- 
ants and  advisers.  I  remember  very  well  the  disap- 
pointment with  which  we  read  Mark  Twain's  con- 
tribution to  the  first  number  of  the  new  magazine. 
It  was  entitled  By  Rail  Through  France,  and  did  not 
show  a  gleam  of  that  humor  which  had  given  him 
so  much  vogue  through  his  newspaper  letters.  Sub- 
sequent numbers  of  the  magazine  showed  fruits  of 
his  literary  industry,  but  it  was  not  until  the  Octo- 
ber number  appeared  that  he  delighted  his  readers 
with  a  goodly  show  of  his  genius.  Certainly  that 
paper,  A  Mediaeval  Romance,  which  may  have  sug- 
gested the  lines  of  his  later  work,  A  Yankee  at 
King  Arthur's  Court,  was  extravagant  and  gro- 
tesque enough  to  satisfy  the  most  exacting  of  his 
admirers.    .    .  . 

Bret  Harte  has  continued  to  work  the  rich  vein 
which  he  uncovered  in  California.  With  loyalty  to 
his  first  ideals,  he  has  again  and  again  returned  to 
the  scenery,  traditions  and  human  characteristics  of 
California's  earliest  days.  Mark  Twain's  stay  in  the 
Golden  State  was  briefer  than  Harte's,  and  foreign 
travel  has  opened  to  him  new  fields  for  the  employ- 
ment of  his  genius.  He  has  laid  under  contribu- 
tion all  history,  all  tradition,  all  human  expe- 
rience. If  he  occasionally  harks  back  to  Nevada 
and  California,  it  is  only  to  give  us  a  casual  glimpse 
into  a  career  that  has  been  crowded  full  of 
adventure,  study  and  close  observation  of  men  and 
manners. 
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French  Literature  of  To-day.  A  Study  of  the  Principal 
Romancers  and  Essayists.  By  Yetta  Blaze  de  Bury.  Bos- 
ton: Houghton.  Mifflin  &  Co.   8vo.  $1.50. 

"  'Re-edited  papers,  gathered  into  one  volume, 
are  very  much  like  a  miscellaneous  company  of 
steamboat  passengers,  each  of  whom  has  gone  on 
board  independently  of  the  rest.'  This  is  the  way 
Mme.  Blaze  de  Bury  criticises,"  says  the  Critic, 
"and  disarms  criticism  of  the  charming  children  of 
her  pen.  The  'company,'  to  be  sure,  which  she  in- 
troduces us  to  are  wonderfully  'miscellaneous,'  but 
they  are  all  striking  personalities,  well-bred,  well- 
educated,  intelligent ;  and  the  voyage  on  which 
they  set  out  through  contemporary  French  litera- 
ture is  delightful.  An  evening  drawing-room  in 
Paris  might  easily  bring  Zola  and  Brunetiere  'vis- 
a-vis,' and  Anatole  France  might  find  himself  with- 
out astonishment  at  the  same  place  in  startling 
proximity  to  Vogue.  Such  incidents  are  frequent 
in  real  life;  why  then  should  not  these  exception- 
ally gifted  persons  be  found  together  in  the  critic's 
little  world,  where  angular  individuality  is  softened 
by  social  amenities  and  the  critic  is  privileged  to  in- 
troduce even  deadly  enemies  to  each  other?  For 
our  part  we  like  these  amiable  juxtapositions:  let 
Pierre  Loti  and  Paul  Vcrlaine  jostle  each  other  if 
they  will ;  one  can  watch  the  Orientalized  exquisite 
and  the  strange  poet-'boulevardier'  with  all  the 
more  interest  just  because  they  accidentally  hap- 
pen for  an  hour  to  find  themselves  in  each  other's 
company.  Mme.  de  Bury's  delicate  and  penetrat- 
ing knowledge  of  her  miscellaneous  guests  is  so 
tactful  that  one  turns  from  this  one  to  that  without 
any  mortifying  dread  of  'scenes'  between  them.  She 
is  full  of  the  fresh  reading  and  fresh  memory  of  the 
men  and  women  who  during  the  last  twenty-five 
years  have  made  France  memorable  above  all 
European  countries  for  artistic  writing,  subtle 
glimpses  into  the  world  of  souls,  and  far-reaching 
influence  upon  the  contemporary  mind.  Thus, 
only  to  run  over  the  names  of  her  twelve  studies — 
Loti,  Maupassant,  Zola,  E.  de  Goncourt,  Charcot, 
Bourget,  Vogue,  Brunetiere,  Lemaitre,  France, 
Mme.  Blanc  (Bentzon)  and  Verlaine — what  a  vision 
of  complicated  talent  and  rare  intellectual  gifts 
rises  before  the  cultured  eye  at  the  mere  enumera- 
tion! Loti,  the  strange  combination  of  sailor  and 
'petit-maitrc'  and  poet ;  Maupassant,  child  of  Gau- 
tier,  in  all  the  brilliant  world  of  sense  and  sound; 
Zola,  exultant  with  coarse  life  not  unminglcd  with 
lovely  errancies  into  a  pure  dreamland,  as  in  Le 
Reve;  Bourget,  the  Sybarite,  reveling  in  intellec- 
tual and  visual  sensualities;  Brunetiere,  aristo- 
cratic, dainty,  a  trifle  fierce,  and  full  of  knowledge ; 
Vogue,  with  his  rich  style,  telling  of  the  soul  of  the 
Russian  steppes  and  writing  poems  of  serf  life — 
this  is,  indeed,  a  'miscellaneous'  but  rare  company. 
And  when  we  add  to  these  names  the  Goncourts 
and  their  picturesque  salon ;  Lemaitre,  'the  Renan 
of  reviewers,'  with  his  delicate  irony  and  fine  the- 
atrical criticisms ;  Anatole  France  and  his  dazzling 
wit;  Mme.  Blanc,  who  introduced  her  fatherland 
to  our  Harte  and  Hawthorne  and  Aldrich  and  Wil- 
kins ;  and  Paul  Verlaine.  the  marvelous  Bohemian, 


"the  subtle  sentimentalist,'  we  find  ourselves  trans- 
ported to  an  elect  circle  of  delightful  specialists  in 
all  the  arts  that  charm  mankind  and  make  life  en- 
durable. Each  one  of  these  almost  morbidly  in- 
dividualized personalities  comes  in  for  a  kind  of 
blood-and-water  examination,  thoroughly  analytical 
in  its  nature,  revealing  incidentally  new  and  strange 
pathologies  in  the  French  system.  Hardly  a  really 
healthily-minded  person  (as  we  should  say  in  this 
country)  is  to  be  found  in  this  extraordinary  gather- 
ing— in  most  there  is  some  'damned  spot'  of  mental 
disease  or  decadent  tendency.  One  instinctively 
longs  for  Anthony  Trollopc  and  Charles  Reade  and 
the  rollicking,  open-air,  English  school  of  pure- 
minded  novelists  who  hate  vice  as  they  hate  a  toad 
and  loathe  the  very  mention  of  demi-mondism  in 
any  of  its  shapes  or  forms.  To  us  the  most  interest- 
ing essay  in  the  book  is  that  on  Charcot,  the  famous 
nerve  specialist  and  philosophical  physiologist,  who 
revolutionized  the  science  of  medicine  in  some  of  its 
more  refined  realms,  and  'has  worked  marvels  in  the 
dark  province  of  hysteria.  His  work  is  as  impor- 
tant to  the  human  family  as  the.  work  of  Pasteur.' 
Mme.  de  Bury  calls  him  the  'woman-curer.'  " 

The  Two  Magics.  By  Henry  James.  New  York:  The 
Macmillan  Co.    izmo,  $1.50. 

"We  should  blame  ourselves  on  the  score  of  in- 
humanity," says  the  London  Literary  World,  "were 
we  not  to  preface  these  remarks  about  Mr.  Henry 
James'  new  novel  by  a  word  of  warning.  We  ad- 
vise all  persons  of  a  highly-sensitive  nature  to  read 
the  first  of  the  two  stories  in  this  volume  before 
nightfall,  unless  they  wish  to  be  alarmed.  We 
thought  ourselves  tough  enough  to  withstand  any 
horrors  possible  to  be  dished  up  by  a  modern 
author,  for  our  life  has  much  to  do  with  spectres 
and  loathsome  details  on  foolscap,  and  a  thousand 
ingenious  devices  for  making  the  back  feel  creepy ; 
but  we  were  mistaken.  Mr.  James  made  us  down- 
right uncomfortable  with  his  terrible  story,  The 
Turn  of  the  Screw,  and  we  therefore  counsel  our 
weaker  brethren  to  be  prepared  for  the  worst.  It 
is  our  firm  conviction  that  such  a  story  as  The 
Turn  of  the  Screw  is  better  situated  when  reposing 
in  an  author's  desk  than  when  set  out  in  order  upon 
the  printed  page.  We  quite  fail  to  understand  Mr. 
James'  strange  appetite  for  the  horrible — an  appe- 
tite to  which  he  has  several  times  given  way  during 
the  past  few  years.  We  used  to  think  of  him  and 
sunshine  and  wholesomeness  togther;  now  we  are 
obliged  often  to  associate  him  with  the  very  reverse 
of  these  healthy  qualities.  Lovers  of  children  will 
owe  him  a  grudge  for  libeling  their  favorites  as  he 
has  done  for  rather  more  than  half  of  The  Two 
Magics.  Be  it  granted  without  the  smallest  reser- 
vation that  the  story  containing  this  libel  is  illus- 
trious as  a  piece  of  literary  art;  indeed,  viewed  in 
this  light,  it  has  only  a  single  fault — that  of  being 
spun  out  to  an  inordinate  length.  Those,  however, 
who  like  to  see  the  proper  worship  given  to  proba- 
bility will  certainly  have  a  crow  to  pick  with  Mr. 
James,  for  the  foundations  of  this  tale  have  nothing 
in  common  with  such  an  excellent  base;  those  who 
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are  expert  readers  of  nature  as  written  in  little  chil- 
dren will  unite,  we  feel  sure,  in  coming  to  the  con- 
clusion that  Mr.  James,  in  creating  Miles  and 
Flora,  has  departed  hot-foot  from  possibility.  This 
boy  and  this  girl  had  no  one  to  care  for  them  save 
a  young  governess  and  an  old  servant.  They  lived 
in  a  lonely  house  in  Essex.  Before  the  coming  of 
their  new  governess,  who  herself  tells  the  story,  the 
boy  had  come  under  the  influence  of  Peter  Quint, 
his  uncle's  rascally  valet,  and  the  girl  under  that  of 
Miss  Jassel,  a  former  governess,  who  had  carried 
on  an  intrigue  with  Quint.  At  the  commencement 
of  the  book  both  the  valet  and  his  comrade  in  evil 
behavior  are  dead.  To  her  horror  the  new  gov- 
erness saw  them,  even  in  the  daylight,  as  ghosts; 
and  some  time  after  their  first  appearances  her  soul 
was  shocked  by  the  discovery  that  the  children  not 
only  saw  the  apparitions,  but  even  liked  to  see  and, 
if  possible,  get  close  to  these  corrupt  spirits.  In  a 
word,  the  children  enjoy  being  haunted — desire  to 
become  base  according  to  the  tuition  of  Peter 
Quint  and  Miss  Jessel.  To  this  end  they  make 
elaborate  efforts  to  deceive  their  governess.  They 
keep  her  at  arm's  length;  they  plot  to  evade  her 
watchfulness  so  as  to  commune  with  the  destroy- 
ers, who,  incalculably  vicious  themselves,  try  by 
all  means  in  their  power  to  blacken  the  children's 
souls.  The  story  would  be  frightful  enough  did  it 
only  tell  us  that  these  little  ones  were  haunted ;  but 
the  added  horror  coming  from  the  delight  of  these 
earthly  angels  (for  Flora  and  Miles  were  exquisite 
in  beauty  and  manners)  in  wickedness — that  is,  in- 
deed, 'the  turn  of  the  screw.'  Happily,  Mr.  James 
has  been  the  victim  of  a  misconception.  By  his  art 
he  has  disturbed  us;  but  we  have  emerged  from 
his  dark  places  laughing  at  ourselves  for  having 
been  so  foolish  as  to  quake.  Perhaps  the  author 
will  be  satisfied  with  this  amount  of  triumph.  Let 
us  hope  so.  It  is  not  necessary  to  say  much  about 
the  second  piece  in  this  volume.  It  is  sprightly. 
We  wonder  if  Mr.  James  has  designedly  put  it  for- 
ward to  serve  as  a  lump  of  sugar  after  a  nasty  dose? 
We  are  inclined  to  think  that  this  was  his  plan.  Per- 
haps the  two  magics  are  two  states  of  mind,  the 
one  quivering  with  dread,  the  other  gay  with  non- 
chalance." 

Exotics  and  Retrospectives.  By  Lafcadio  Hearn.  Bos- 
ton: Little,  Brown  &  Co.   i2mo,  $2.00. 

"A  rare  and  precious  personality  is  that  of  Laf- 
cadio Hearn,"  says  a  writer  in  the  Chicago  Even- 
ing Post,  "uttering  itself  in  a  diction  of  extraordi- 
nary quality;  in  a  delicate,  haunting,  suggestive 
style — a  style  intense,  lambent,  fitful,  full  of  color 
and  music.  His  new  book,  in  two  parts,  has  all  the 
charm  of  the  author's  personality.  'Exotics'  con- 
sist of  picturesque  papers  on  certain  customs  of 
Japan.  'Retrospectives'  are  metaphysical  fantasies 
dealing  with  experiences  in  both  hemispheres  and 
so  deeply  dyed  in  ancestral  influences  that  they  are 
entirely  in  harmony  with  Buddhist  doctrines.  While 
the  flavor  of  these  same  doctrines  permeates  the 
whole  book,  their  essential  part — their  solid  core, 
to  use  a  weightier  word — centres  in  the  long  article 
on  The  Literature  of  the  Dead,  which  deals  with 
the  iconography  of  a  cemetery  wherein  every  sect 
of    Buddhism    iound    representation.    For  most 


minds  this  core  will  be  difficult  of  digestion.  To 
call  matter  and  mind  but  two  aspects  of  the  ultimate 
reality ;  to  declare  that  grass,  trees,  earth  and  all 
things  seem  to  us  what  they  are  not,  simply  be- 
cause the  eye  of  flesh  is  blind ;  to  proclaim  that 
grass,  trees,  plants  and  all  'must  turn  their  mind  to 
Buddhahood  and  practice  virtue,'  are  statements 
likely  to  puzzle  the  average  reader.  In  spite  of  the 
author's  eloquent  explanations,  the  inscriptions  on 
the  tombs  impress  us  with  little  more  than  a  gen- 
erally flattering  intention.  From  "Vow-abiding- 
wondrously-without  -  fault,'  'Lone  -  Moon  -  above- 
Snowy-Peak,  in  the  Mansion  of  the  Mirror  of 
Light'  and  similar  florid  records  of  perfection  we 
merely  gather  that  to  lie  like  an  epitaph  is  not  an 
exclusively  occidental  peculiarity. 

"When  the  author  tells  us  how  the  Japanese 
prize  the  music  of  frogs,  the  voices  of  the  marsh- 
land, the  infipite  bubbling  chorus  that  might  be 
taken  for  the  speech  of  the  quickening  soil  itself,' 
when  he  tells  with  many  queer  and  pretty  details  of 
the  immense  trade  in  singing  crickets  and  grass- 
hoppers, he  is  both  'interesting  and  convincing. 
Well  may  he  claim  for  his  adopted  country  'a  popu- 
lar and  universal  comprehension  of  things  divined 
in  the  West  only  by  our  rarest  poets — the  pleasure- 
pain  of  autumn's  beauty,  the  weird  sweetness  of  the 
voices  of  the  night,  the  magical  quickening  of  re- 
membrance by  echoes  of  forest  and  field.  Surely 
we  have  something  to  learn  from  the  people  in 
whose  mind  the  simple  chant  of  a  cricket  can 
awaken  whole  fairy  swarms  of  tender  and  delicate 
fancies.'  His  account  of  the  Kutsuwamushi,  the 
bridle-bit  insect,  is  a  fine  bit  of  descriptive  writing, 
and  his  narrative  of  the  ascent  of  Fuji-no- Yama  is 
impressionistic  painting  of  a  high  order.  The  sym- 
metry of  the  sacred  mountain,  its  rich  blue  color,  its 
white  summit  whence  streaks  of  snow  radiate  like 
the  sticks  of  a  fan,  are  dwelt  on  lovingly  as  the  tour- 
ists approach  it.  Then :  'Fuji  has  ceased  to  be  blue 
of  any  shade.  It  is  black,  charcoal  black ;  a  fright- 
ful extinct  heap  of  visible  ashes  and  cinders  and 
slaggy  lava.  .  .  .  Most  of  the  green  has  disap- 
peared. Likewise  all  of  the  illusion.  The  tremen- 
dous naked,  black  reality,  always  becoming  more 
sharply,  more  grimly,  more  atrociously  defined,  is 
a  stupefaction,  a  nightmare.  .  .  .  Above,  miles 
above,  the  snow  patches  glare  and  gleam  against 
that  blackness — hideously.  I  think  of  a  gleam  of 
white  teeth  I  once  saw  in  a  skull,  a  woman's  skull, 
otherwise  burned  to  a  sooty  crisp.' 

"The  skull,  one  notes,  is  a  woman's  skull.  In 
many  another  essay  the  bent  toward  the  eternal 
feminine  strongly  betrays  itself.  Feminine  is  'The 
Eternal  Haunter';  feminine,  largely,  arc  'First  Im- 
pressions'; feminine,  'Beauty  in  Memory,'  'Sadness 
in  Beauty,'  'The  Perfume  of  Youth,'  "The  Thrill' ; 
feminine,  even,  the  spectral  shape  that  terrifies  a 
household.  These  things,  and  pretty  much  every 
other  emotion,  are  due,  we  are  told,  to  pre-natal 
instincts.  When  a  man  thrills  at  a  woman's  touch 
there  stir  within  him  countless  earlier  lives.  'They 
remember  having  loved  a  number  of  young  persons 
resembling  her,'  etc.  Even  in  a  serenade  it  is  the 
feminine  sweetness  of  the  music  that  melts  his 
heart,  and  eventually  he  concludes  that  'every  mor- 
tal man  has  been  many  millions  of  times  a  woman.' 
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Whether  or  not  one  agrees  with  this  fantastic  rea- 
soning, one  must  enjoy  its  high  imaginative  quality 
and  the  beauty  of  diction  that  clothes  it.  Two  color 
fantasies  eloquently  set  forth  the  author's  love  of 
blue  and  his  distaste  for  red.  According  to  him. 
red  pleases  the  child  or  the  savage,  but  offends 
modern  taste  by  its  cruel  suggestiveness  of  blood 
and  fire.  On  the  other  hand,  "all  moral  pulsations 
in  the  wave  of  inherited  feeling  which  responds  to 
the  impression  of  blue  belong  only  to  the  beautiful 
and  tender  aspects  of  faith.'  And  here  again, 
whether  or  not  one  can  rest  in  his  conclusions,  the 
winding  road  that  leads  to  them  is  of  winning  love- 
liness, and  to  right  and  left  gives  glimpses  of  en- 
chanting by-paths. 

"Lafcadio  II earn  'has  heard  the  East  a-calling, 
and  he'll  never  hear  naught  else.'  His  Orient  is 
not  the  gorgeous  East  that  Tom  Moore  and  Byron 
held  in  fee,  nor  yet  Kipling's  material,  military  and 
political  East.  It  is  the  East  of  highly  developed 
aesthetic  sensibilities,  of  simple  pleasures  and  of 
vague  and  boundless  theology ;  it  is  the  East  of  na- 
ture-worship and  also  of  ancestor-worship.  He  en- 
ters into  it  like  a  purer  and  less  morbid  Loti  and  in- 
terprets it  with  such  power  of  sympathy  as  makes 
it  intelligent  to  duller  occidentals." 


Lamia's  Winter-Quarters.  By  Alfred  Austin,  Poet  Lau- 
reate.   New  York:  The  Macmillan  Co.    8vo.  $2.50. 

"We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  Lamia's  Winter- 
Quarters  is  actually  bad,"  says  the  Academy :  "we 
do  not  consider  that  it  is — but  its  lack  of  distinction 
in  workmanship  and  the  total  absence  of  any  vi- 
vacity, any  animating  spirit,  any  gaiety,  makes  its 
triviality  too  noticeable.  Such  books — the  record 
of  a  family  party's  sojourn  in  a  villa  of  Tuscany — 
must  necessarily  deal  with  trivial  matters,  because 
domestic  details  are  always  trivial,  and  the  conver- 
sation of  travelling  companions  usually  so;  but 
there  is  a  method  of  so  treating  the  trivial  that  the 
result  is  literature.  Mr.  Austin  has,  however,  not 
mastered  it.  Lamia's  Winter-Quarters  has  all  the 
machinery  of  a  charming  book,  and  is  yet  without 
charm.  The  poet  is  a  bore.  He  is  self-conscious 
and  pontifical.  He  is  often  a  prig.  Veronica  is 
dull,  and  a  near  relative  of  Mrs.  Grundy.  Lamia  is 
meant  to  be  a  revelation  of  beauty  and  winsome- 
ness,  but  instead  she  has  the  skittishness  of  a  gov- 
erness at  a  picnic.  She  is  arch  in  the  early  Vic- 
torian way.  She  would  tap  you  with  her  fan.  She 
gives  the  impression  that  she  might  even  say,  with 
a  g«ggl« :  'You  naughty  man !'  and  surely  Mr.  Aus- 
tin never  intended  that.  She  tells  the  chronicler 
that  he  will  never  understand  women.  She  asks: 
'Will  it  be  very  unromantic  to  seem  hungry?' 
Adding,  'Because  if  it  would — as  I  should  not  like 
to  hurt  any  one's  feelings — I  can  sate  the  edge  of 
appetite  with  bare  imagination  of  a  feast,  or,  at 
most,  with  the  unsubstantial  pageant  of  a  mandarin 
orange.'  (Subsequently,  it  may  be  mentioned,  the 
party  indulged  in  the  'pleasant  and  perfectly  safe 
satisfaction  of  their  appetite.')  Now,  such  things 
as  these,  we  hold,  are  not  matter  for  a  book — they 
are  only  in  place  in  an  essay  entitled  Our  Winter 
in  Tuscany,  read  before  a  provincial  essay  society. 

"After  subtracting  these  passages  there  is  still  a 
quantity  of  serious  disquisition  on  a  number  of  con- 


versational topics;  but  Mr.  Austin  has  not  the  art 
or  the  genius  for  taking  pains  to  make  it  good 
reading. 

"The  author's  verse,  however,  is  in  pleasant  con- 
trast to  his  prose.  It  has  brightness  and  clarity.  As 
of  old  he  shows  too  great  facility  in  dropping  into 
mere  rhymed  catalogues  of  natural  phenomena; 
but,  as  these  lists  are  lists  of  flowers  and  birds  and 
beasts  which  are  associated  in  our  minds  with  rural 
contentment,  we  like  them." 


Mother-Song  and  Child-Song.  Compiled  by  Charlotte 
Brewster  Jordan.   New  York:  F.  A.  Stokes  Co.  $1.50. 

"Charlotte  Brewster  Jordan,  the  compiler  of 
these  songs,"  says  Richard  Henry  Stoddard  in  the 
Mail  and  Express,  "commits  the  mistake  of  the  ma- 
jority of  the  compilers  of  such  anthologies,  of  try- 
ing to  surpass  those  who  have  preceded  them  in 
similar  lines  of  poetic  illustration,  by  a  greater 
number  of  pieces  selected — as  if  the  value  of  such 
books  consisted  of  quantity  and  not  quality,  in  be- 
ing exhaustive  rather  than  choice,  and  the  more 
grievous  mistake  of  measuring  everything  that 
bears,  or  may  be  made  to  bear,  upon  the  subject  in 
hand  by  the  commonest  standard  possible,  in  order 
to  insure  popularity  for  their  bantlings.  One  need 
not  know  much  about  the  great  body  of  English 
and  American  verse  to  divine  that  in  both  there 
must  be  several  notable  celebrations  of  the  love  be- 
tween mothers  and  children — the  feeling  being  as 
common  as  light  and  air,  but  he  would  be  thor- 
oughly ignorant  who  could  assume  that  their  num- 
ber was  a  very  large  one.  That  it  could  amount  to 
186  separate  examples,  and  that  the  writers  of  these 
would  be  110,  would,  we  suppose,  exceed  the  ex- 
pectations of  the  most  credulous  and  the  least  let- 
tered. One  hundred  and  ten  singers  of  Mother- 
Song  and  Child-Song,  surely  one  may  exclaim  at 
this,  'What  1  will  the  line  stretch  out  to  the  crack  o' 
doom?'  Let  us  see  who,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
editor  of  this  volume,  is  the  most  worthy  to  ex- 
pound its  object,  in  other  words,  whom  she  quotes 
oftenest,  and  the  number  of  quotations  from  each. 
Running  through  her  list  of  authors  alphabetically, 
we  find  George  Cooper  represented  twice,  Emily 
Dickinson  twice,  Eugene  Field  thrice,  J.  G.  Hol- 
land twice,  Richard  Lc  Gallienne  twice,  Anna  M. 
Peatt  four  times,  James  Whitcomb  Riley  eleven 
times,  Margaret  E.  Sangster  eight  times,  and  Ella 
Wheeler  Wilcox  three  times,  Mr.  Riley  taking  the 
lead  of  all  his  melodious  fellows.  The  minor  sing- 
ers fare  better  than  the  masters  here,  Mrs.  Brown- 
ing figuring  only  thrice,  Longfellow  four  times, 
Lowell  twice,  Scott  once.  Lord  Tennyson  thrice, 
Whittier  once,  Wordsworth  once,  and  other  Eng- 
lish and  American  poets,  who,  by  virtue  of  their 
humanity  and  their  fame,  certainly  must  have  sung 
Mother-Songs  and  Child-Songs,  not  at  all.  These 
omissions  imply  too  little  reading  or  too  little  cer- 
tainty of  taste  on  the  one  hand,  just  as  these  com- 
missions on  the  other  hand  imply  too  great  uncer- 
tainty of  taste,  and  altogether  too  much  and  too 
tolerant  reading.  The  editor  has  burdened  her 
readers  through  her  excess  of  industry,  and  in- 
criminated herself  through  her  lack  of  discrimina- 
tion. This  is  not  to  say  that  there  are  not  good 
things  here— genuine  poetry  in  this  book  of  indif- 
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fercnt  verse — far  from  it.  Allingham  is  here  with 
his  glorious  fairy  lyric,  Up  the  Airy  Mountain; 
Blake,  with  his  matchless  melody,  Piping  Down 
the  Valleys  Wild,  and  others  of  lesser  note  who 
need  not  be  named." 

The  Santiago  Campaign.  1898.  By.  Major-General 
Joseph  Wheeler.  Boston:  Lamaon.  Wolffe  &  Co.  Goth, 
8vo,  $3.00. 

"This  book,"  says  Public  Opinion,  "is  primarily 
the  work  of  a  soldier  and  a  gentleman,  and  as  such 
has  no  place  for  the  charges  of  mismanagement  or 
criticisms  of  officers,  which  the  non-partisan  his- 
torian will  feel  at  liberty  to  incorporate  in  his 
critical  review  of  our  late  war.  Bearing  in  mind  the 
inroads  made  into  the  author's  time  by  active  ser- 
vice, congressional  and  other  duties,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising to  find  that  he  has  written  but  little  of  the 
book  himself.  It  is  made  up  largely  from  copies  of 
official  orders,  dispatches  and  correspondence,  and 
excerpts  from  newspapers  whose  accounts  he  could 
indorse,  woven  into  a  continuous  narrative  by  the 
explanatory  lines  supplied  by  General  Wheeler. 
Therefore,  to  review  the  book  from  the  standpoint 
of  history  or  literature  would  be  to  give  it  an  im- 
portance to  which  it  lays  no  claim.  It  is  simply  an 
interesting  story  of  the  most  stirring  incidents  of 
the  campaign,  and  its  chief  recommendation  to  the 
public  is  in  bearing  the  well-loved  name  of  that  gal- 
lant Southern  general,  who,  though  past  the  age  of 
three  score,  seized  the  opportunity  to  serve  his 
country.  Whatever  General  Wheeler  has  to  say  he 
tells  in  a  terse,  straightforward,  soldierly  manner, 
with  no  effort  to  enhance  his  own  glory,  but  rather 
to  sing  the  praises  of  all  concerned." 

The  Moral  Imbeciles.  By  Sarah  P.  McL.  Greene.  New 
York:  Harper  &  Brothers.   8vo,  $1.25. 

"The  purpose  of  such  a  book  as  this  is  not  clear," 
says  the  New  York  Home  Journal.  "One  can 
scarcely  disentangle  its  intent  from  its  racy  sen- 
tences. Nor  can  we  quite  understand  why  it  should 
be  written  at  all,  except  as  the  caprice  of  a  very 
piquant  imagination,  as  Frankenstein  was  written. 
There  are  undeniably  a  great  many  Moral  Imbe- 
ciles to  be  encountered  in  the  world,  but,  when  their 
demonstrations  reach  the  stage  described  in  these 
pages,  it  must  mean  the  unhinging  of  the  mental 
and  moral  powers  called  'dementia,'  and  the  victims 
should  have  the  benefit  of  an  asylum  for  the  insane. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  least  weird  about  the  pe- 
culiar characters  in  Mrs.  Greene's  book,  but  there  is 
something  distinctly  unhuman  and  unnatural.  Al- 
most every  one  is  on  a  dead  level  of  repulsiveness, 
each  in  an  individual  manner.  They  awaken  our 
surprise,  but  not  one  touches  the  springs  of  our 
sympathy.  The  whole  drift  and  make-up  of  the 
story  is  outside  the  testimony  of  average  observa- 
tion and  experience.  Hence  we  have  had  the 
temerity  to  call  it  the  caprice  of  a  piquant  imagina- 
tion. The  story  opens  with  unrebuked  deceit  and 
falsehood,  and  closes  with  the  apotheosis  of  a  crazy 
man.  The  accomplished  writer  of  this  romance  has 
other  works  before  the  literary  public  which  have 
received  flattering  notice.  We  have  read  this  one 
with  impartial  judgment,  and  can  hardly  render  a 
complimentary  verdict." 


The  New  England  Poets.  A  Study  of  Emerson,  Haw- 
thorne, Longfellow,  Whitticr,  Lowell,  Holmes.  By  Wil- 
liam Cranston  Lawton.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Co. 
i6mo.,  75  cents. 

"Mr.  Lawton 's  American  Poets  is  excellent  in 
every  way,"  says  Brander  Matthews  in  the  Book 
Buyer.  "It  is  informed  by  abundant  knowledge;  it 
is  inspired  by  ample  sympathy ;  it  is  admirable  in 
tone ;  it  is  discreet  and  discriminating  in  eulogy.  It 
accomplishes  a  difficult  task — that  of  appraising 
half  a  dozen  American  poets  (including  Hawthorne, 
who  is  a  poet  essentially) — with  the  apparent  ease 
to  be  expected  from  one  who  brings  cosmopolitan 
culture  to  the  consideration  of  American  themes, 
and  who  comes  from  the  study  of  the  great  Greeks 
to  an  estimate  of  the  lesser  lyrists  of  his  native  land. 
Mr.  Lawton  reveals  his  possession  of  the  Attic 
sense  of  proportion ;  he  is  neither  provincial  in  self- 
assertion  nor  colonial  in  self-depreciation.  He  ap- 
plies the  eternal  standards  to  the  American  poets; 
and  perhaps  there  is  no  book  of  criticism  better 
fitted  to  explain  why  it  is  and  how  it  is  that  our 
poets  are  worthy  of  our  love  and  esteem,  even 
though  no  one  of  them  is  equal  to  the  best  that 
other  literatures  may  have  to  show." 


NOTES. 

Writing  in  the  Bookman  of  Theodore  Watts- 
Dunton's  romantic  novel,  Aylwin  (Dodd,  Mead  & 
Co.,  New  York;  $1.50),  W.  Robertson  Nicoll  says: 
"The  work  is  full  of  various  charm,  but  it  is  in  the 
first  place  a  vivid,  enthralling,  absorbing  love-story, 
full  of  movement  and  life  and  vigor.  Its  open-air 
freshness,  its  thrilling  interest,  and  its  intense  and 
noble  passion  will  make  it  one  of  the  most  eagerly 
read  novels  of  recent  years.  We  have  no  hesitation 
in  saying  that  for  variety  and  charm  and  bright- 
ness this  book  has  few  rivals,  and  it  will  be  read 
with  delight  by  multitudes  who  may  scarcely  re: 
fleet  at  all  on  its  deeper  meaning.  .  .  .  We 
have  been  careful  to  leave  out  in  this  article  what, 
after  all,  this  book  stands  or  falls  by — the  story.  For 
the  story  is  so  excellent  that  it  should  be  read,  not 
read  about.  Of  the  success  of  Aylwin  with  those 
who  make  a  practice  of  reading  novels,  we  have 
no  doubt  at  all." 


"The  Millionaires,  by  F.  Frankfort  Moore  (D. 
Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York;  Si. 00),  seems  to  be  a 
'study  of  hearts,'  "  says  the  Boston  Transcript.  "Mr. 
Moore  apparently  considers  a  woman's  heart  about 
the  most  erratic  thing  imaginable,  and  undertakes 
to  demonstrate  the  fact.  He  fails  to  be  very  convinc- 
ing, however.  The  problem :  'How  is  one  ever  go- 
ing to  know  when  one  is  really  in  love?'  pursues  the 
heroine  until  she  becomes  a  very  vacillating  person. 
Circumstances,  aided  by  the  persistent  hero,  finally 
overcome  all  obstacles,  and  the  book  ends  happily. 
The  lady-villain  marries  the  gentleman-villain,  an 
unusual  occurrence,  and  each  one  of  the  principal 
characters  comes  suddenly  into  a  fortune.  Mr. 
Moore's  people  are  a  trifle  too  melodramatic  to  be 
enjoyable.  However,  Mr.  Moore  says  some  very 
clever  things  which  strike  us  as  being  particularly 
apropos  of  the  times.  One  of  the  best  is :  'What  act 
of  heroism  had  he  performed  that  gave  him  the 
privilege  of  being  modest  ?'  " 
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A  imau»  Rayn,ontl  R'yes  Lala,  in  the  Washington  Star,  gives 
the  following  account  of  General  Ernilio  Aguinaldo, 
the  president  of  the  still  inchoate  Filipino  government: 

General  Emilio  Aguinaldo  y  Famy,  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Filipinos,  is  little  more  than  thirty  years 
of  age.  He  was  born  in  Imus,  a  little  village  near 
Cavite.  His  father  was  a  planter,  and  the  son  was 
sent  first  to  the  College  of  St.  Jean  de  Lateran, 
then  to  the  University  of  St.  Thomas  in  Manila. 
The  youth's  education  cost  the  father  much  priva- 
tion, for  the  cost  of  pursuing  a  course  of  study  at 
these  institutions  is  not  less  than  1,200  francs  a 
year,  and  the  elder  Aguinaldo  had  great  difficulty 
to  make  both  ends  meet. 

At  St.  Jean  de  Lateran  the  student  is  drilled  in 
Spanish  and  Latin  and  the  classics ;  and  when  he  is 
able  to  translate  the  masterpieces  of  Rome  with  fa- 
cility, he  is  ready  for  the  University  of  St.  Thomas. 
This,  like  the  college,  is  under  the  Dominicans.  In 
the  university,  the  principal  studies  are  physics, 
metaphysics,  theology,  jurisprudence,  law  and 
medicine. 

Aguinaldo  was  adjudged  a  very  dull  student,  and 
gave  no  promise  of  distinction ;  in  fact,  the  Do- 
minicans finally  sent  him  home  in  sheer  despair. 
Aguinaldo  then  entered  the  normal  school  of  the 
Jesuits.  Here  he  made  some  progress;  but  at  this 
time  his  father  died,  when  the  youth  was  forced  to 
return  home  to  take  care  of  his  patrimony,  which 
was  threatened  by  the  lawsuits  instituted  by  the 
Order  of  the  Recollectos — an  organization  com- 
posed of  the  greatest  land  proprietors  of  the  colony. 

It  was  in  1893  that  Dr.  Rizal  created  the  Philip- 
pine League,  the  object  of  which  was  to  unite 
politically  the  various  parts  of  the  archipelago. 
Rizal  was  banished,  but  shortly  afterward  the  Or- 
der of  Katipunan  was  formed,  which  soon  had  more 
than  250,000  members.  The  object  of  this  society 
was  co-operation  for  the  protection  of  the  colonists. 

The  government,  then  fearing  an  alliance  of  this 
society  with  the  Free  Masons  and  the  various  secret 
orders  hostile  to  Spanish  rule,  began  to  take  active 
measures  against  it.  Aguinaldo  was  suspected  cf 
being  one  of  the  leaders.  A  Spanish  officer,  with  a 
squad  of  native  soldiers,  went  to  arrest  him.  Agui- 
naldo, when  confronted  by  the  officer,  promptly 
shot  him,  then  eloquently  appealed  to  his  com- 
panions to  leave  the  service  of  their  foreign  oppres- 
sors and  strike  a  blow  for  liberty. 

The  soldiers  received  his  words  with  acclaim,  and 
instantly  chose  him  as  their  leader.  He  then 
sought  the  fastnesses  of  the  forest,  where  he  was 
soon  joined  by  thousands  of  his  countrymen — all 
flaming  to  join  the  standard  of  revolt. 

Aguinaldo  is  short  of  stature,  with  a  well-knit 
figure.  He  has  the  Japanese  cast  of  face,  and  wears 
a  black  pompadour,  which  heightens  that  impres- 
sion. His  countenance  is  imperturbable;  it  is  nota- 
ble for  its  serious  expression.  During  the  rebellion 
he  was  in  hourly  fear  of  assassination,  for  a  reward 
of  $25,000  had  been  offered  by  the  Spaniards  for  his 
head,  and  this  prize  had  brought  into  his  camp  a 
host  of  mercenaries  seeking  a  convenient  oppor- 


tunity to  gain  the  coveted  reward.  He  has  un- 
bounded influence  with  his  countrymen,  and  no 
one  betrayed  him  or  attempted  to  make  an  assault 
upon  his  life  for  the  reward. 

The  headquarters  of  Aguinaldo  were  in  the  for- 
mer house  of  a  rich  native  of  Cavite.  With  him 
were  his  staff  and  his  mother  and  several  of  his  rela- 
tives. These  he  kept  with  him  to  secure  them  from 
Spanish  vengeance.  In  front  of  the  broad,  roomy 
house  is  a  paved  court,  and  on  each  side  a  trusted 
number  of  stalwart  insurgents  constantly  kept 
guard.  The  uniform  of  these  soldiers  is  a  cheap  na- 
tive homespun;  their  arms  are  of  the  crudest  de- 
scription; but  they  made  up  in  loyalty  what  they 
lacked  in  training. 

The  general  himself  usually  wore  a  spotless  suit 
of  white  linen,  a  white  shirt,  with  a  well-polished 
front,  a  high  collar  and  a  black  necktie.  He  wore 
red  velvet  slippers,  embroidered  in  gold.  In  his 
office  were  a  modern  desk,  piled  high  with  docu- 
ments ;  a  large  mirror,  two  large,  strong  iron  boxes, 
which  served  as  a  safe  for  the  moneys  of  the  insur- 
gent government,  and  a  grand  piano  of  Spanish 
make.  Against  a  hatrack  leaned  the  rebel  standard, 
and  on  the  wall  hung  a  map  of  the  province.  This 
the  general  used  to  scan  eagerly,  tracing  the  move- 
ments and  disposition  of  his  troops. 

Aguinaldo  was  usually  surrounded  by  various 
members  of  his  staff,  none  of  whom,  however,  was 
as  impressive  as  himself.  I  believe  Aguinaldo  to 
be  sincere  and  patriotic.  He  has  surely  proved  him- 
self an  able  general.  He  is  bravery  personified,  and 
inasmuch  as  the  Filipinos  admire  this  above  all 
other  attributes,  Aguinaldo  is  always  at  the  head. 
He  is  a  born  leader,  and  has  just  enough  tact  to 
adopt  expediencies  and  make  compromises,  yet  not 
seem  to  do  so. 

In  everything  he  takes  the  initiative.  In  no  event 
does  he  consult  any  one.  He  brooks  no  opposition. 
He  has  had  no  rivals  in  reality.  There  have  been 
one  ox  two  would-be  ones,  but  they  could  not  with- 
stand him.  He  is  perhaps  not  always  scrupulous  as 
to  the  attainment  of  his  ends,  yet  his  proclamations 
are  wise  and  moderate,  his  conduct  alV  one  would 
desire  in  even  a  European  dictator.  Moreover,  few 
have  shown  themselves  so  modest  and  so  merciful. 

There  is  a  tremendous  magnetism  about  the  man, 
and  whenever  he  addresses  his  troops  he  holds 
them  with  a  grip  that  would  be  spellbound,  but 
for  the  rapt  attention  and  for  the  devotion  that  is 
vociferously  manifested.  The  natives,  too,  seem  to 
be  unable,  as  well  as  unwilling,  to  get  away  from  his 
power,  and  to  all  appearance  he  is  to  the  islanders 
the  man  of  the  hour. 

Of  course,  I  do  not  agree  with  him  in  everything 
he  does,  but  knowing  his  sincerity,  and  believing 
that  he  makes  his  spectacular  display  merely  to  im- 
press the  natives  and  hold  their  allegiance,  I  there- 
fore admire  him  and  hope  that  the  Americans  will 
co-operate  with  him  to  give  us  a  stable  Philippine 
government.  At  all  events,  the  man's  strong  per- 
sonality and  his  large  following  cannot,  I  believe, 
well  be  ignored  by  the  American  Government. 
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Particular  interest  attaches  to  the  account 
of  Boutet  de  Monvel.  the  French  painter, 
which  appears  iu  the  current  number  of  the  Century,  by 
Miss  Van  Vorst.  because  of  bis  sojourn  at  this  time  upon  a 
portrait  painting  visit  to  New  York. 

Children  are  everywhere  a  part  of  the  indoor  and 
outdoor  world;  they  are  on  the  doorsteps,  on  the 
thresholds,  at  the  windows.  The  come  from 
school,  they  dance,  they  sing,  they  play,  they 
laugh,  they  weep.  They  are  good,  naughty,  stupid, 
delightful.  They  have  their  codes,  their  manners, 
as  class  and  as  individual  unit.  It  requires  more 
than  a  shibboleth  to  penetrate  their  charmed  ring. 
The  big  people,  staring  through  windows  which 
the  world  hzs  stupidly  transformed  into  a  kind  of 
ground  glass,  see  these  little  people  scarcely  at  all. 
Occasionally,  however,  comes  some  one  who  has 
remained  always  a  child  at  heart.  Through  a  more 
transparent  medium  than  the  rest,  he  looks  out  at 
the  laughing  throng.  Among  certain  poets  and 
painters  who  turn  from  the  window  and  tell  the 
world  what  they  see  is  Boutet  de  Monvel.  To  him 
the  children  wave  and  nod,  smile  and  beckon.  They 
tell  him  their  games ;  best  of  all,  he  remembers  his 
own.  "'My  memory,"  he  says,  "is  extraordinary ; 
from  'way  back  in  my  littlest  childhood,  from  time 
to  time,  come  vivid  pictures.  I  have  always  keenly 
observed  my  surroundings,  and  I  never  forget." 

One  finds  M.  de  Monvel  in  a  peaceful  studio  in 
the  Latin  Quarter,  in  the  Rue  Val-de-Grace,  near 
the  Pantheon,  not  far  from  the  Luxembourg  Gar- 
dens. This  is  distinctly  a  working  quarter ;  in  the 
narrow  streets  there  is  little  rumble  of  traffic ;  busy, 
commercial  Paris  is  far  away.  One  leaves  the  thor- 
oughfare, and  through  a  narrow  alley  a  small  court- 
yard is  reached,  where,  on  the  left,  opens  a  shining 
oak  door,  revealing  a  flight  of  polished  winding 
stairs.  A  bell  at  the  foot  of  the  stairway  announces 
the  visitor's  coming.  Two  flights  up  a  door  clicks, 
and  M.  de  Monvel  comes  courteously  forward  to 
greet  his  guests  on  the  landing.  In  his  atelier,  sur- 
rounded by  his  canvasses,  he  is  a  gracious  and  gen- 
ial host,  free  from  artistic  pose  and  affectation,  com- 
bining with  the  simplicity  and  eagerness  of  a  child 
the  serious  dignity  of  the  worker,  the  man  of  dis- 
tinct talent,  who  is  absorbed  in  giving  to  the  world 
the  expressions  of  his  original  conceptions.  His 
sense  of  humor  is  delightful.  He  has  an  amusing 
habit  of  half  closing  his  eyes  and  looking  from  un- 
der his  heavy  eyebrows,  and  seems  with  this  nar- 
row, concentrated  vision  to  sec  straight  to  the  sub- 
tlest point  of  things. 

Pacing  up  and  down  the  room  in  his  well-made 
English  clothes,  followed  by  his  sleek  Irish  setter, 
or  sitting  easily  back  in  a  luxurious  armchair,  the 
dog  at  his  feet,  he  might  be  a  gentleman  of  leisure, 
with  no  thought  of  a  picture  other  than  to  buy  it. 
But  Paris,  that  vast  workshop,  holds  no  more 
painstaking,  earnest  worker  than  Boutet  de  Monvel. 

He  began  early  in  life  with  serious  determina- 
tion, and  he  works  to-day  with  an  ardor  no  less  fer- 
vent than  that  of  his  youth,  when  he  knew  hard- 
ship, and,  like  the  majority  of  those  who  finally  suc- 
ceed, was  as  familiar  with  discouragement  as  with 
hope.  "No,  no."  he  said  almost  irritably;  'the 
painting  of  children  is  not  my  serious  work ;  my 
dreams,  my  ambitions,  were  far  different.    I  wished 


to  do  large  canvases  and  decorations,  but  necessity 
forced  me  into  another  field." 

In  order  to  gain  one's  daily  bread,  one  must  give 
to  the  public  what  it  demands.  De  Monvel  was  a 
husband  and  a  father,  and  that  he  might  supply  the 
needs  of  his  family  he  puts  aside  for  the  time  his 
larger  ambition. 

"I  went,"  he  says,  "from  publisher  to  publisher 
in  search  of  orders  for  illustration— in  vain.  I  was 
thoroughly  discouraged  and  disheartened,  when  at 
last  a  publisher  gave  me  a  child's  history  of  France 
to  illustrate ;  then  came  some  work  on  a  French  edi- 
tion of  St.  Nicholas.  I  had  never  before  painted 
children,  but  I  did  then." 

As  soon  as  he  began  to  draw  and  paint  children 
(which  he  did  with  an  originality  of  scheme,  a 
beauty  of  color,  that  make  the  little  pictures  works 
of  art),  a  world  of  memories  came  to  his  aid.  His 
resources  appeared  to  be  inexhaustible.  His  clever 
schemes,  his  skilful  execution,  his  variety  of  sub- 
jects, fill  one  with  wonder  at  his  intimate  relation 
with  child  life.  He  explains  it  in  a  measure,  very 
charmingly :  "I  had  a  houseful  of  little  brothers  and 
sisters.  I  was  the  eldest  of  them  all,  and  they  made 
a  great  impression  upon  me.  I  used  to  watch  them 
at  their  games  and  plays,  their  funny  little  figures 
flying  about;  they  were  always  with  me;  and,  for 
the  most  part,  my  own  little  people,  as  I  remem- 
ber them  in  our  home  in  Orleans,  exist  again  to- 
day, in  countless  poses,  as  my  picture-children.  Of 
course,  I  observe  them  constantly  in  the  Bois  and 
on  the  avenues,  these  little  children  of  Paris,  but  I 
like  to  think  that  it  is  that  influence  from  the  past 
that  has  inspired  a  great  deal  of  my  pictured  child 
life."    .    .  . 

In  his  illustrations  for  Jeanne  d'Arc  De  Mon- 
vel has  struck  his  highest  note.  This  work  is  the 
result  of  pure  inspiration.  It  is  spiritual  and  beau- 
tiful, and  must  invariably  call  forth,  in  response,  the 
best  feelings,  and  through  his  interest  in  this  sub- 
ject the  painter  will  eventually  attain  his  most  im- 
portant success. 

"The  idea  came  to  me  like  a  flash— like  an  inspir- 
ation," he  said  when  questioned.  "My  publishers 
asked  me  for  another  book  for  children ;  I  had  noth- 
ing in  mind.  One  day,  as  I  was  crossing  the  Tuil- 
cries  Gardens,  I  came  suddenly  upon  the  litde 
statue  by  Fremiet,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Rue  des 
Pyramides,  and  when  I  looked  up  at  Jeanne  d'Arc, 
I  had  my  subject!  Strange,  isn't  it,  that  no  one 
had  ever  thought  of  making  a  book  of  this  kind 
before?"  Jeanne  d'Arc  is  a  children's  book,  so 
called ;  it  is  as  well  a  book  for  all  lovers  of  art.  In- 
teresting as  are  the  drawing  and  composition,  the 
color  of  the  illustrations  is  their  great  charm.  "It 
is  not  color  really,"  said  M.  de  Monvel,  touching 
caressingly  the  delicate  yellow  robes  of  the  priests, 
and  indicating  a  slender  tree;  "it  is  the  suggestion, 
the  impression  of  color.  The  pictures  do  not  come 
out  as  soft  in  tone  as  are  the  water-colors  them- 
selves. It  is  always  a  disappointment ;  much  of  the 
finesse  of  outline  is  lost."  Indeed,  beside  the  orig- 
inals the  reproductions,  good  as  they  are,  seem  al- 
most crude.  The  book  is  dramatic.  M.  de  Monvel 
has  a  gift  ior  depicting  crowds.  The  grouping,  the 
live,  spirited  attitudes,  the  masses  that  fairly  surge 
and  sway,  shout  and  acclaim,  wave  their  banners 
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and  flash  their  spears — all  this  is  the  arrangement  of 
a  skilful  stage-setter,  who  may  well  have  inherited 
his  love  and  understanding  of  artistic  scenic  detail 
from  his  talented  ancestors,  whose  names  are  fa- 
mous in  the  history  of  the  French  stage.    .    .  . 

Boutet  de  Monvel  is  eminently  an  idealist,  with 
a  fancy  as  brilliant  as  the  wing  of  a  butterfly.  He 
says:  "A  photograph  gives  you  a  truthful  repre- 
sentation of  the  object  as  the  world  sees  it,  but  the 
painter  gives  you  what  he  alone  sees.  It  is  that  dif- 
ference of  vision,  that  unique  conception,  which  is 
his  talent.  The  use  of  the  model  I  believe  to  be 
a  mistake.  I  never  use  one  myself.  How  can  a 
hired  subject  feel  or  remotely  express  my  idea?  Let 
a  manikin  support  the  drapery,  if  necessary,  but  the 
movement,  the  expression,  must  go  from  my  mind 
direct  to  the  canvas  without  interruption."  It  is 
this  which  makes  Boutet  de  Monvel's  work  always 
imaginative,  if  sometimes  fantastic.  His  pictures 
are  visible  fairy-tales,  in  which  the  child,  the  poet, 
the  painter,  each  may  find  a  world  which  is  his  own, 
and  which  is  truly  instinct  with  delight  and  charm. 


Senator  Depew's  estimate  of  our  new  Min- 


ister  to  England  appears  in  a  brief  mono- 
graph in  a  recent  number  of  the  Independent  as  follows: 

The  position  of  Ambassador  to  the  Court  of  St. 
James  differs  from  that  of  the  American  repre- 
sentative at  any  other  of  the  courts  of  the  world. 

It  has  come  to  be  a  necessity  for  the  Ambassador 
to  Great  Britain  to  be  an  eloquent  speaker.  The 
traditions  of  diplomacy  as  to  reticence  and  secrecy 
have  been  violated  for  fifty  years  in  the  practice  of 
the  American  Minister  to  the  Court  of  St.  James. 
Speaking  the  English  tongue,  he  is  expected  to 
appear  upon  occasions  which  are  regarded  as 
important  in  Great  Britain,  and  to  be  able  to  ad- 
dress various  great  public  gatherings,  literary,  in- 
dustrial and  sociological  associations  and  the  great 
guilds. 

Mr.  Choate  is  one  of  the  few  lawyers  who  has 
demonstrated  his  ability  to  speak  with  equal  elo- 
quence from  the  platform  and  in  the  forum.  He 
has  a  dignified,  gracious  and  commanding  pres- 
ence, which,  added  to  his  superior  ability,  his  great 
acquirements  and  his  oratorical  power,  will  make 
him  an  ideal  Ambassador,  fully  up  in  every  respect 
to  the  standard  set  by  his  predecessors. 

I  have  met  Mr.  Choate  for  twenty-five  years, 
both  as  a  legal  adviser  in  the  suits  in  which  I  have 
retained  him  and  upon  the  platform.  As  the  gen- 
eral counsel  of  one  of  the  largest  corporations  and 
independent  interests  of  the  United  States,  it  has 
be  cu  my  duty  to  retain  most  of  the  great  members 
of  the  bar,  and  in  that  way  I  have  come  to  be  able 
to  differentiate  their  abilities.  I  have  always  put 
Mr.  Evarts  in  the  front  rank,  and  without  an  equal, 
and  certainly  if  we  consider  his  ability  both  as  a 
lawyer  and  as  an  advocate,  those  who  knew  him 
must  agree  with  me.  But  I  do  not  know  of  any 
man  now  practicing  at  the  bar  who  is  the  equal 
in  all  respects  of  Mr.  Choate — as  full  rounded  the 
possessor  of  such  great  qualities. 

On  the  platform  Mr.  Choate  and  I  have  often 
crossed  swords.  When  we  meet  there  is  always  a 
struggle,  and  has  been  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  as 
to  which  shall  get  the  last  word.    If  he  obtains  it 


I  am  flayed  alive,  and  if  I  get  it  I  try  to  hang  his 
hide  on  the  fence. 

As  a  specimen  of  his  wit,  this,  I  think,  is  very 
neat.  There  is  in  the  western  part  of  New  York 
State  a  town  which  bears  my  name,  and  in  this 
town  some  persons  by  boring  tapped  a  natural  gas 
well,  and  thereupon  formed  ""The  Depew  Natural 
Gas  Company,  Limited."  Choate  and  I  met  shortly 
after  this  on  a  public  occasion,  when  both  were  set 
down  for  speeches.  He  had  the  last  word.  After 
dealing  with  other  matters  he  drew  from  his  pocket 
the  prospectus  of  the  gas  company  and  read  it. 
Then  he  looked  the  company  over,  looked  at  me, 
and  reading  the  title  at  the  head  of  the  prospectus, 
queried  with  quiet  emphasis,  "Why  limited?" 

At  the  dinner  of  the  New  England  Society  on  one 
occasion,  speaking  before  me,  he  said  that  a  re- 
porter had  called  at  his  house,  asking  him  for  a 
copy  of  his  speech,  and  declaring  that  he  had  al- 
ready secured  a  typewritten  copy  of  the  speech 
which  Mr.  Depew  would  deliver,  with  the  laughter 
and  applause  all  marked  in  by  the  prospective 
speaker.  In  the  course  of  Mr.  Choate's  speech  he 
did  the  for  him  very  unusual  thing  of  quoting  a 
stanza  of  poetry.  It  was  rough,  newspaper  poetry 
which  came  in  pat,  and  suited  very  well  the  thing 
that  he  was  saying. 

When  I  got  a  chance  to  reply  I  said.  Yes,  the  re- 
porter had  called  upon  me,  and  in  endeavoring  to 
obtain  my  speech  had  told  me  that  Mr.  Choate  had 
come  to  his  office  and  presented  him  with  his 
speech,  and  that  it  contained  a  piece  of  poetry, 
which,  from  its  peculiar  character,  he  judged  had 
been  written  by  Mr.  Choate  himself. 


The  Right  Honorable  Sir  William 
George  Granville  Venables  Vernon  Har- 
court,  who  has  recently  resigned  from  the  leadership  of  the 
English  Liberal  party,  is  described  as  follows  in  New  York 
Tribune: 

He  was  born  October  14,  1827.  The  son  of  a 
canon  in  the  Established  Church,  the  grandson  of 
an  archbishop  of  York,  Sir  William  is  a  scion  of 
the  noble  house  of  Vernon,  and  it  was  as  a  Vernon 
that  he  came  into  the  world.  But  in  his  early  child- 
hood the  earldom  of  Harcourt  became  extinct  and 
his  grandfather,  the  Most  Reverend  and  Honorable 
Edward  Vernon,  assumed  the  ancient  name. 
Through  his  maternal  grandmother  Sir  William 
can  claim  descent  from  the  '"Winning  Harcourt  of 
Swift's  satire,  who,  having  joined  the  Whigs,  was 
created  a  viscount."  Perhaps  it  has  been  the  am- 
bition of  Vernon  Harcourt,  as  he  was  known  in 
earlier  days,  to  emulate  the  first  Lord  Harcourt.  of 
whom  it  was  said  he  was  "among  the  lawyers  the 
most  eloquent  orator  and  among  the  orators  the 
most  able  lawyer."  As  though  such  aocestry  were 
not  sufficient,  this  radical  leader  may  boast  of  de- 
scent through  his  grandmother  from  the  Planta- 
genets. 

This  descendant  of  Queen  Anne's  lord  chancel- 
lor was  a  second  son,  and  spent  his  youth  as  he  has 
often  said,  "in  an  English  parsonage."  He  went  to 
a  private  school  near  Salisbury,  and  in  due  time  to 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  On  leaving  Cam- 
bridge, Vemon  Harcourt,  tall,  handsome,  clever 
and  quite  confident — quite  a  superior  young  man. 
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with  plenty  of  "adroitness  and  chaff" — studied  law 
and  drifted  into  newspaper  work.  He  was  among 
the  earliest  recruits  of  The  Saturday  Review,  and 
probably  helped  to  form  its  peculiar  style,  as  his 
work  on  it  certainly  left  its  mark  on  his  own  style. 
In  1858,  after  seven  years  of  law  and  journalism,  he 
stood  as  an  independent  liberal  candidate  for  Kirk- 
caldy. But  his  time  for  entrance  into  the  House 
of  Commons  had  not  yet  come,  and  he  continued 
his  newspaper  writing. 

Harcourt  has  been  one  of  the  most  cordially 
hated  of  Englishmen  in  America.  That  feeling  has 
existed  ever  since  i860,  when  over  the  pen  name 
of  "Historicus"  he  contributed  to  the  London 
Times  a  series  of  letters  on  points  of  international 
law  raised  by  the  American  civil  war.  These  arti- 
cles were  continued  from  time  to  time  until  1867 
and  involved  a  discussion  of  such  question  as  the 
Trent  affair. 

While  writing  in  the  Times  as  "Historicus"  he 
continued  his  legal  studies  and  was  called  to  the 
bar  in  1854.  By  1866  he  was  made  a  queen's  coun- 
sel. He  practiced  chiefly  at  the  parliamentary  bar. 
Such  a  practice,  involving  as  it  does  the  appearance 
before  parliamentary  commissions  in  the  interest 
of  private  bills,  is  the  most  lucrative  in  the  whole 
field  of  the  English  legal  profession.  But  to  enter 
the  more  attractive  field  of  a  membership  in  the 
House  of  Commons  he  was  obliged  to  sacrifice  it. 
In  1868  he  was  elected  to  parliament  for  the  city  of 
Oxford,  and  since  then  has  devoted  himself  to  a 
political  career.  To  be  sure,  he  held  the  professor- 
ship of  international  law  at  Cambridge  from  1869 
to  1887,  but  the  post  had  been  practically  a  sine- 
cure long  before  he  resigned  it,  and  that  office  has 
left  only  a  slight  mark  on  his  career. 

Vernon  Harcourt  was  forty-one  years  old  when 
he  entered  Parliament.  Once  there  he  lost  no  time 
in  letting  himself  be  heard,  and  his  maiden  speech, 
in  which  he  discussed  a  constitutional  question, 
drew  a  flattering  compliment  from  Mr.  Gladstone, 
who  said  it  "led  the  house  to  entertain  great  expec- 
tations" in  regard  to  the  new  member's  "future 
contributions  to  their  debates."  These  expecta- 
tions were  amply  fulfilled,  though  they  frequently 
caused  the  Prime  Minister  some  surprises.  Thus 
in  1870  he  was  a  severe  censor  of  the  educational 
bill ;  he  "could  not  understand"  Mr.  Gladstone's 
views  on  religious  education,  and  in  the  early  sev- 
enties he  frequently  played  Mr.  Disraeli's  game  of 
leading  malcontent  liberal  attacks  on  the  govern- 
ment. 

While  yet  a  private  member  of  the  house,  Dis- 
raeli slyly  complimented  Mr.  Harcourt  upon  mak- 
ing a  speech  "worthy  of  a  solicitor  general."  This 
quizzical  remark  proved  prophetic,  for  in  1873  he 
was  appointed  to  that  office.  It  has  been  claimed 
that  Mr.  Gladstone  gave  it  to  him  to  transform  him 
from  a  critic  to  a  friend,  but  it  is  more  likely  that 
Harcourt  received  it  because  of  his  fitness  for  the 
position.  It  was  also  on  this  occasion  that  he  was 
knighted,  and  thereafter  he  has  been  referred  to 
as  Sir  "William"  and  not  as  Sir  "Vernon"  Harcourt. 
But  he  held  that  office  only  for  three  months — until 
the  fall  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  ministry  in  February, 
1874. 

When  the  latter  returned  to  power  in  1880,  Sir 


William  was  nominated  for  secretary  of  state  for 
the  home  department,  but  on  going  down  to  Ox- 
ford for  his  re-election  he  was  defeated.  At  this 
juncture  Samuel  Plimsoli,  member  for  Derby,  re- 
signed his  seat  and  accepted  the  Chiltern  Hun- 
dreds, and  Harcourt  was  returned  for  that  borough. 

In  the  home  office  he  showed  a  genius  for  admin- 
istration, but  in  the  house  of  commons  he  was 
chiefly  distinguished  in  those  troubled  times  by 
elaborate  indictments  against  the  Nationalists.  He 
was,  said  T.  P.  O'Connor,  "of  all  the  ministers,  the 
bitterest  and  most  rancorous  enemy  of  Mr.  Parnell 
and  his  followers."  During  this  period  he  aspired 
to  the  liberal  leadership,  but  the  longer  the  admin- 
istration of  1880  lived  the  more  remote  his  prospect 
of  reaching  that  position  in  his  party.  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain appeared  on  the  scene  and  gradually  pushed 
"Historicus"  aside;  at  least,  that  was  the  condition 
of  affairs  in  1885,  when  Mr.  Gladstone  resigned. 

On  the  return  of  Mr.  Gladstone  the  next  year  Sir 
William  Harcourt  was  made  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer. But  with  the  split  of  the  party  on  home 
rule,  he  went  out  of  office  with  the  short-lived  min- 
istry and  he  again  resumed  his  best  fighting  man- 
ner as  one  of  the  foremost  leaders  of  the  opposi- 
tion. In  1892  he  resumed  the  portfolio  of  the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  in  the  Gladstone- 
Rosebery  government,  and  hejd  that  office  until  the 
retirement  of  his  party  from  power  in  June,  1895. 
In  that  year  he  was  defeated  for  re-election  for 
Derby,  but  was  immediately  returned  for  West 
Monmouth.  Since  that  time,  as  Lord  Rosebery 
has  been  in  political  retirement,  he  has  maintained 
the  leadership  of  the  opposition. 

Though  lacking  the  business  training  of  Mr. 
Goshen,  yet  Sir  William  Harcourt's  management 
of  the  finances  of  the  British  government  during  the 
last  Liberal  administration  was  brilliant.  Brilliant 
also  was  his  leadership  of  the  minority  against  an 
overwhelming  conservative  majority.  But  it  is  as 
an  orator  that  he  will  rank  highest  in  Euglish  par- 
liamentary annals.  He  is  the  last  representative  of 
the  old  school  of  British  statesmen,  which  includes 
such  names  as  Peel,  Gladstone,  John  Bright,  Palm- 
erston  and  Sir  Stafford  Northcote.  After  Glad- 
stone he  has  been  the  greatest  debater  of  the  present 
day.  As  a  parliamentarian  he  stands  only  next  af- 
ter Peel,  Disraeli  and  Gladstone.  As  a  speaker  it 
was  not  Gladstone  whom  he  followed  as  a  model, 
but  Disraeli,  and  with  him  he  is  more  often  com- 
pared. Skilled  parliamentarian  that  he  is,  it  is  not 
his  custom  to  rely  on  parliamentary  tactics,  but  on 
clear  statement,  on  energetic  diction  and  on  that 
familiarity  with  his  opponents'  weak  points  and  as 
well  their  strong  points,  which  comes  from  long 
study,  pursued  patiently  with  a  definite  purpose. 
He  indulges  also  in  repartee,  in  which  he  is  expert ; 
he  is  at  all  times  a  master  of  his  subject,  and  has  the 
power  of  making  others  masters  of  it.  He  has  en- 
ergy, much  versatility,  and  is  past  master  at  the  art 
of  making  epigrams,  jokes  and  nicknames. 

Sir  William  has  throughout  his  public  life  fre- 
quently referred  in  his  speeches  to  "my  own  fire- 
side." His  home  is  called  Castle  Millwood  Lodge 
in  the  New  Forest.  In  1876  he  married  as  his  sec- 
ond wife  Mrs.  Ives,  daughter  of  John  Lathrop 
Motley. 
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The  advent  of  Mr.  Dooley  marks  a  new  era  in  Ameri- 
can letters.  Since  the  coming  of  Mark  Twain  and  Bret 
Harte,  there  have  been  many  who  have  said  funny  things, 
but  few  who  have  also  been  witty.  As  an  evidence  of  the 
wit  and  humor  of  this  new  creation,  we  quote  a  number 
of  extracts  irom  "Mr.  Dooley,  in  Peace  and  War"  (Small, 
Maynard  &  Co.).  Ot  the  author,  Mr.  Dunne  of  the 
Chicago  Journal,  mention  will  be  found  in  due  time  in 
the  Gossip.  Of  Mr.  Dooley  himself  there  is  barely  need 
of  a  word  of  introduction.  He  is  supposed  to  be  a  pros- 
perous saloon  keeper,  living  on  the  Archcy  Road  in 
Chicago,  and  never  having  been  out  oi  the  ward  but 
twice  in  twenty-five  years,  considers  himself  a  competent 
observer  of  passing  events. 

On  War. — "I  usen't  to  know,"  said  Mr.  Dooley, 
"what  me  frind  Gin'ral  Sherman  meant  whin  he 
said  that  thing  about  war.  I've  been  through  two 
iv  thim,  not  to  speak  iv  convintions  an'  prim'ries, 
an'  diwle  th'  bit  iv  har-rm  come  to  me  no  more 
thin  if  I  was  settin'  on  a  roof  playin'  an  accorjeen. 
But  I  know  now  what  th'  ol'  la-ad  meant.  He 
meant  war  was  hell  whin  'twas  over.  I  ain't  heerd 
anny  noise  fr'm  th'  fellows  that  wint  into  threnches 
an'  plugged  th'  viilyanious  Spanyard.  Most  iv  thim 
is  too  weak  to  kick.  But  th'  proud  an*  fearless 
pathrites  who  restrained  thimsilves,  an'  didn't  go  to 
th'  fr-ront,  th'  la-ads  that  sthruggled  hard  with  their 
warlike  tindincies,  an'  fin'lly  downed  thim  an' 
stayed  at  home  an*  practiced  up  upon  th'  type- 
writer, they're  ragin'  an'  tearin'  an'  desthroyin' 
their  foes." 


Effect  of  Guncotton  ox  Mules. — "Th'  charge 
iv  Tampa'H  go  into  histhry  as  th'  first  land  action  iv 
th'  war.  An',  be  th'  way.  Hinnissy,  if  this  here  so- 
ciable is  f'r  to  go  on  at  th'  prisint  rate,  I'm  sthrong 
to  ar-rm  th'  wild  ar-rmy  mules  an'  the  unbridled 
jackasses  iv  th'  pe'rary  an*  give  thim  a  chanst  to  set 
Cuba  free.  Up  to  this  time  th'  only  hero  kilt  on  th' 
Spanish  side  was  a  jackass  that  poked  an  ear  above 
th'  batteris  at  Matoonzas  f'r  to  hear  what  was  goin' 
on.  'Behold!'  says  Sampson,  'th'  insolince  iv  th' 
foe,'  he  says.  'For-rm  in  line  iv  battle,  an'  hur-rl 
death  an'  destruction  at  yon  Castilyan  gin'ral.' 
'Wait,'  says  an  officer,  'it  may  be  wan  iv  our  own 

men.  It  looks  like  th'  Sicrety  iv  '  'Hush !'  says 

th'  commander.  'It  can't  be  an  American  jackass, 
or  he'd  speak,'  he  says.  'Fire  on  him.'  Shot  afther 
shot  fell  round  th'  inthrepid  ass;  but  he  remained 
firm  till  th'  dinnymite  boat  Vesoovyus  fired  three 
hundtherd  an'  forty  thousand  pounds  iv  gun  cot- 
ton at  him,  an'  the  poor  crather  was  smothered  to 
death." 


General  Miles  at  Porto  Rico. — "I'd  hate  to 
tell  ye  iv  th'  thriles  iv  th'  expedition,  Hinnissy. 
Whin  th'  picnic  got  as  far  as  Punch,  on  th'  south- 
ern coast  iv  Porther  Ricky,  Gin'ral  Miles  gazes  out, 
an'  says  he,  'This  looks  like  a  good  place  to  hang 
th'  hammicks,  an'  have  lunch,'  says  he.  'Forward, 
brave  men,'  says  he,  'where  ye  see  me  di'mon's 
sparkle,'  says  he.  'Forward,  an'  plant  th'  crokay 
ar-rches  iv  our  beloved  counthry,'  he  says.  An'  in 
they  wint,  like  inthrepid  warryors  that  they  ar-re. 


On  th'  beach  they  was  met  by  a  diligation  fr'm  th' 
town  of  Punch,  con-sistin'  iv  th'  mayor,  th'  com- 
mon council,  th'  polis  an'  fire  departments,  th' 
Gr-rand  Ar-rmy  iv  th'  Raypublic,  an'  prominent 
citizens  in  carredges.  Gin'ral  Miles,  makin'  a 
hasty  tielet,  advanced  onflinchingly  to  meet  thim. 
'Gintlemen,'  says  he,  'what  can  I  do  f'r  ye?'  he  says. 
'We  come,'  says  th'  chairman  iv  th'  comity,  'f'r  to 
offer  ye,'  he  says,  'th'  r-run  iv'  th*  town,"  he  says. 
'We  have  held  out,'  he  says,  'as  long  as  we  cud,'  he 
says.  'But,'  he  says,  'thcy'se  a  limit  to  human  en- 
durance,' he  says.  We  can  withstand  ye  no  longer/ 
he  says.  'Wc  surrinder.  Take  us  prisoners,  an' 
rayceive  us  into  ye'er  gloryous  an'  well-fed  ray- 
public,'  he  says.  'Br-ravc  men,'  says  Gin'ral  Miles, 
I  congratulate  ye,'  he  says,  'on  th'  heeroism  iv  yer 
definse,'  he  says.  'Ye  stuck  manfully  to  yer  colors, 
whativer  they  ar-re,'  he  says.  'I  on'y  wondher  that 
ye  waited  f'r  me  to  come  befure  surrtndhrin,'  he 
says.  'I  welcome  ye  into  th'  Union,'  he  says.  'I 
don't  know  how  th'  Union'U  feel  about  it,  but  that's 
no  business  iv  mine,'  he  says.  'Ye  will  get  ye'er 
wur-rkin-cards  fr'm  th'  walkin'  diligate,'  he  says, 
'an'  ye'll  be  entitled,'  he  says,  'to  pay  ye'er  share  iv 
tn'  taxes  an'  to  live  awhile  an'  die  whin  ye  get 
r-ready,'  he  says,  'jus'  th'  same  as  if  ye  was  bor-rn 
at  home,'  he  says.  'I  don't  know  th'  names  iv  ye, 
but  I'll  call  ye  all  Casey,  f'r  short,'  he  says.  'Put 
ye'er  bokays  in  th'  hammick,'  he  says,  'an'  return 
to  Punch,'  he  says,  'an'  freeze  somethin'  f'r  me,'  he 
says,  'f'r  me  thrawt  is  parched  with  th'  labors  iv  th' 
day,'  he  says.  Th'  r-rest  iv  th'  avenin'  was  spint  in 
dancin',  music  an'  boat-r-ridin' ;  an'  an  inj'yable 
time  was  had.  Th'  nex'  day  th'  army  moved  on 
Punch,  an'  Gin'ral  Miles  marched  into  th'  ill-fated 
city,  preceded  be  flower-girls  sthrewin'  r-roses  an' 
geranyums  befure  him." 


What  the  Cubans  Want. — "Ye  can't  make  a 
Cubian  undherstand  that  freedom  means  th'  same 
thing  as  a  pinitinchry  sintince.  Whin  we  thry  to 
get  him  to  wurruk  he'll  say :  'Why  shud  I  ?  I 
haven't  committed  anny  crime.'  That's  goin'  to  be 
th*  trouble.  Th'  first  thing  we  know  we'll  have 
another  war  in  Cubia  whin  we  begin  disthributin' 
good  jobs,  twelve  hours  a  day,  wan  sivinty-five. 
Th'  Cubians  ain't  civilized  in  our  way.  I  some- 
times think  I've  got  a  touch  iv  Cubian  blood  in  me 
own  veins." 


The  Work  of  the  Gloucester. — "Th'  Span- 
ish fleet  was  attackted  on  all  sides  be  our  br-rave 
la-ads,  nobly  assisted  be  th'  dispatch  boats  iv  the 
newspapers.  Wan  by  wan  they  was  desthroyed. 
Three  battleships  attackted  th'  convarted  yacht 
Gloucester.  Th'  Gloucester  used  to  be  owned  be 
Pierpont  Morgan,  but  'twas  convarted,  an'  is  now 
leadin'  a  dacint  life.  Th'  Gloucester  sunk  thim  all, 
th'  Christobell  Comma,  the  Viscera,  an'  the  Ad- 
miral O'Quinn." 


The  Surgeon-General. — "He  was  a  gr-reat 
man  down  there,  an'  now  he's  wan  iv  th'  vethran- 
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aryans  iv  th'  war.  Ye  heerd  iv  typhoid  an'  yellow 
fever  in  th'  thrcnchos;  but  did  ye  hear  annything 
iv  spavin  or  th*  foot-an'-tnouth  disease?  Not  wanst. 
Dock  was  on  jooty  late  an'  early.  Sleepless  an' 
vigilant,  he  stood  beside  th'  suff'rin'  mules,  allayin' 
their  pain,  an'  slowly  but  surely  dhraggin'  thim  out 
iv  th'  clutches  iv  pink-eye  an*  epizootic.  He  had  a 
cheery  wurrud,  a  pleasant  smile,  an'  a  bottle  iv  lini- 
ment f'r  wan  an'  all.  He  cured  Teddy  Rosenfelt's 
hor-rse  iv  interference,  an'  made  a  soothin'  lotion 
iv  axle-grease  f'r  Gin'ral  Shafter's  buckboard.  Ye 
might  see  him  anny  time  wandhrin'  through  th* 
camp  with  a  hatful  of  oats  or  a  wisp  of  hay.  They 
called  him  th'  Stall  Angel,  an'  countless  thousands 
iv  sick  hor-rses  blessed  him."  "Didn't  he  cure 
anny  men?"  asked  Mr.  Hennessy.  "Sure,"  said 
Mr.  Dooley.  "He  cured  Teddy  Rosenfelt  iv 
boltin'." 


A  New  Version. — "An  Amurrican's  home,  as 
wan  iv  th'  potes  says,  is  his  castle  till  th'  morgedge 
falls  due." 


Of  the  President. — "I  may  niver  see  him.  I 
may  go  to  me  grave  without  gettin'  an'  eye  on  th' 
wan  man  besides  mesilf  that  don't  know  what  th' 
furrin'  policy  iv  th'  United  States  is  goin'  to  be." 


Of  a  Political  Meeting. — "Th'  proceeding 
was  opened  with  a  prayer  that  Providence  might 
r-remain  undher  th'  protection  iv  th'  administra- 
tion. Th'  Sicrety  iv  th*  Treasury  followed  with  a 
gran'  speech,  highly  commindin'  th'  action  iv  th' 
Threasury  Department  durin'  th'  late  war." 


Peaceful  New  Year's  Resolutions. — "Whin 
I  woke  up  this  mornin'  I  remimbered  me  promises 
to  mesilf,  an'  I  wint  out  on  th'  sthreet,  intindin'  to 
wish  ivry  wan  a  'Happy  New  Year,'  an'  hopin'  in 
me  hear-rt  that  th*  first  wan  I  wished  it  to'd  tell  me 
to  go  to  th'  diwle,  so  I  cud  hit  him  in  th*  eye.  I 
hadn't  gone  half  a  block  befurc  I  spied  Dorsey 
acrost  th'  sthreet.  I  picked  up  half  a  brick  an'  put 
it  in  me  pocket,  an'  Dorsey  done  th'  same.  Thin 
we  wint  up  to  each  other.  'A  Happy  New  Year,' 
says  I.  'Th'  same  to  you,'  says  he,  'an'  manny  iv 
thim,'  he  says.  'Ye  have  a  brick  in  ye'er  hand,' 
says  I.  "I  was  thinkin'  iv  givin'  ye  a  New  Year's 
gift;  says  he.  'Th'  same  to  you,  an'  manny  iv 
thim,'  says  I,  fondlin'  me  own  ammunition.  '  'Tis 
even  all  around,'  says  he.  'It  is,'  says  I.  'I  was 
thinkin'  las'  night  I'd  give  up  me  gredge  again  ye,' 
says  he.  'I  had  th*  same  thought  mesilf,'  says  I. 
'But,  since  I  seen  ye'er  face,'  he  says,  'I've  con- 
cluded that  I'd  be  more  comfortable  hatin'  ye  thin 
havin'  ye  f'r  a  frind,'  says  he.  'Ye're  a  man  iv 
taste,'  says  I.  An'  we  backed  away  fr'm  each  other. 
He's  a  Tip,  an'  can  throw  a  stone  like  a  rifleman ; 
an',  Hinnissy,  I'm  somethin'  iv  an  amachoor  shot 
with  a  half-brick  mesilf." 


The  Luxi-ry  of  an  Enemy. — "Well,  I've  been 
thinkin'  it  over,  an'  I've  argied  it  out  that  life'd  not 
be  worth  livin'  if  we  didn't  keep  our  inimies.  I  can 
have  all  th'  frinds  I  need.  Anny  man  can  that  keeps 
a  liquor  sthore.   But  a  rale  sth'rong  inimy,  specially 


a  May-o  inimy — wan  that  hates  ye  ha-ard,  an'  that 
ye'd  take  th'  coat  off  yer  back  to  do  a  bad  tur-rn  to 
— is  a  luxurv  that  I  can't  go  without  in  me  ol' 
days." 


The  Gold  in  Alaska. — "Well,  sir,"  said  Mr. 
Hennessy,  "that  Alaska's  th'  g-reat  place.  I 
thought  'twas  nawthin'  but  an  iceberg  with  a  few 
seals  roostin'  on  it,  an'  wan  or  two  hundherd  Ohio 
politicians  that  can't  be  killed  on  account  iv  th' 
threaty  iv  Pawrs.  But  here  they  tell  me  'tis  fairly 
smothered  in  goold.  A  man  stubs  his  toe  on  th' 
ground,  an'  lifts  th'  top  off  iv  a  goold  mine.  Ye  go 
to  bed  at  night  an'  wake  up  with  goold  fillin'  in 
ye'er  teeth."  "Yes,"  said  Mr.  Dooley,  "Clancy's  son 
was  in  here  this  mornin',  an'  he  says  a  frind  iv  his 
wint  to  sleep  out  in  th'  open  wan  night,  an'  whin 
he  got  up  his  pants  assayed  four  ounces  iv  goold 
to  th'  pound,  an'  his  whiskers  panned  out  as  much 
as  thirty  dollars  net." 


Where  the  Gold  Mines  Are. — "Me  expery- 
ence  with  goold  minin'  is  it's  always  in  th'  nex' 
county.  If  I  was  to  go  to  Alaska,  they'd  tell  me  iv 
th'  finds  in  Seeberya.  So  I  think  I'll  stay  here.  I'm 
a  silver  man,  annyhow ;  an'  I'm  contint  if  I  can  see 
goold  wanst  a  year,  whin  some  prominent  citizen 
smiles  over  his  newspaper.  I'm  thinkin'  that  ivery 
man  has  a  goold  mine  undher  his  own  dure-step  or 
in  his  neighbor's  pocket  at  th'  farthest." 


If  Mr.  Hinnissy  Got  Rich. — "I  tell  ye  what 
ye'd  do,"  said  Mr.  Dooley.  "Ye'd  come  back  here 
an'  sthrut  up  an'  down  th'  sthreet  with  ye'er 
thumbs  in  ye'er  armpits ;  an'  ye'd  dhrink  too  much, 
an'  ride  in  sthreet  ca-ars.  Thin  ye'd  buy  foldin' 
beds  an'  piannies,  an'  start  a  reel  estate  office.  Ye'd 
be  fooled  a  good  deal  an'  lose  a  lot  iv  ye'er  money, 
an'  thin  ye'd  tighten  up.  Ye'd  be  in  a  cold  fear 
night  an'  day  that  ye'd  lose  ye'er  fortune.  Ye'd 
wake  up  in  th'  middle  iv  th'  night,  dhreamin'  that 
ye  was  back  at  th'  gas-house  with  ye'er  money 
gone.  Ye'd  be  prisidint  iv  a  charitable  society. 
Ye'd  have  to  wear  ye'er  shoes  in  th'  house,  an' 
ye'er  wife'd  have  ye  around  to  ray cipt ions  an' 
dances.  Ye'd  move  to  Mitchigan  avnoo,  an'  ye'd 
hire  a  coachman  that'd  laugh  at  ye.  Ye'er  boys'd 
be  joods  an'  ashamed  iv  ye,  an'  ye'd  support  ye'er 
daughters'  husbands.  Ye'd  rackrint  ye'er  tinants 
an'  lie  about  ye'er  taxes.  Ye'd  go  back  to  Ireland 
on  a  visit,  an'  put  on  airs  with  ye'er  Cousin  Mike. 
Ye'd  be  a  mane,  close-fisted,  onscrupulous  ol'  cur- 
mudgeon ;  an'  whin  ye'd  die.  it'd  take  half  ye'er  for- 
tune f'r  rayqueems  to  put  ye  r-right.  I  don't  want 
ye  iver  to  speak  to  me  whin  ye  get  rich,  Hinnissy." 

"I  won't,"  said  Mr.  Hennessy. 


The  Best  Literature. — "Th'  on'y  books  I 
seen  was  th'  kind  that  has  th'  life  iv  th'  pope  on  the 
outside  an'  a  set  iv  dominos  on  th'  inside.  They're 
good  rcadin.  Nawthin'  cud  be  better  f'r  a  man  whin 
he's  tired  out  afther  a  day's  wurruk  thin  to  go  to  his 
library  an'  take  down  wan  iv  th'  gr-reat  wurrks  iv 
lithratchoor  an'  play  a  game  iv  dominos  fr  th' 
dhrinks  out  iv  it.  Anny  other  kind  iv  r-readin', 
harrin'  th'  newspapers,  which  will  niver  hurt  anny 
onedycated  man,  is  desthructive  iv  morals." 
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Religious  Convictions. — "Th*  Apostles' 
Creed  niver  was  as  con-vincin  to  me  afther  I  lamed 
to  r-read  it  as  it  was  whin  I  cudden't  read  it,  but 
believed  it." 


Expert  Testimony  at  a  Trial. — "  'Professor,' 
says  th'  lawyer  f'r  the  State,  'I  put  it  to  ye  if  a 
wooden  vat  three  hundherd  an'  sixty  feet  long, 
twenty-eight  feet  deep,  an'  sivinty-five  feet  wide,  an' 
if  three  hundherd  pounds  iv  caustic  soda  boiled,  an' 
if  the  leg  iv  a  guinea  pig,  an'  ye  said  yestherdah 
about  bi-carbonate  iv  soda,  an'  if  it  washes  up  an' 
washes  over,  an'  th'  slimy,  slippery  stuff,  an'  if  a 
false  tooth  or  a  lock  iv  hair  or  a  jawbone  or  a  goluf 
ball  across  th'  cellar  eleven  feet  nine  inches; — that 
is,  two  inches  this  way  an'  five  gallons  that?'  'I 
agree  with  ye  intirely,'  says  th'  profissor.  'I  made 
lab'ratory  experiments  in  an'  ir'n  basin,  with  bi- 
chloride iv  gool,  which  I  will  call  soup-stock,  an' 
coal  tar,  which  I  will  call  ir'n  filings.  I  mixed  th' 
two  over  a  hot  fire,  an'  left  in  a  cool  place  to  har- 
den, I  thin  packed  it  in  ice,  which  I  will  call  glue, 
an'  rock-salt,  which  I  will  call  fried-eggs,  an'  ob- 
tained a  dark,  queer  solution  that  is  a  cure  f'r 
freckles,  which  I  will  call  antimony,  or  doughnuts, 
or  annythin*  I  blamed  please.'  " 


The  Beauty  of  Love. — "Th*  home  infloo-ence 
is  felt  in  ivry  walk  iv  life.  Whin  Corbett  was 
poundin'  th'  first  jintleman  iv  th'  land  like  a  man 
shinglin'  a  roof,  th*  first  lady  iv  th'  land  stood  in  th' 
corner,  cheerin'  on  th'  bruised  an'  bleedin'  hero. 
'Darlin','  she  says,  "think  iv  yc'er  home,  me  love. 
Think,'  she  says,  'iv  our  little  child  larnin'  his  cad- 
dychism  in  Rahway,  New  Jersey,'  she  says.  'Think 
iv  th'  love  I  bear  ye.'  she  says,  'an'  paste  him,'  she 
says,  'in  th*  slats.  Don't  hit  him  on  th'  jaw,'  she 
says.  'He's  well  thrained  there.  But  tuck  ye'er 
lovin'  hooks  into  his  diseased  an'  achin'  ribs/  she 
says.  'Ah,  love !'  she  says,  'recall  thim  happy  gool- 
den  days  iv  our  coortship,  whin  we  walked  th' 
counthry  lane  in  th'  light  iv  th'  moon,'  she  says,  an' 
hurl  yer  maulies  into  his  hoops,'  she  says.  'Hit  him 
on  th*  slats !'  An'  Fitz  looked  over  his  shoulder  an' 
seen  her  face,  an'  strange  feelin's  iv  tendherness 
come  over  him ;  an'  thinks  he  to  himself,  'What  is 
so  good  as  th'  love  iv  a  pure  woman?  If  I  don't 
nail  this  large  man,  she'll  prob'ly  kick  me  in  th' 
head.'  An'  with  this  sacred  sintiment  in  his  heart 
he  wint  over  an'  jolted  Corbett  wan  over  th'  lathes 
that  retired  him  to  th'  home  f'r  decayed  actors. 
'Twas  woman's  love  that  done  it,  Hinnissy.  Ill 
make  a  bet  with  ye  that,  if  th'  first  lady  iv  th'  land 
had  been  in  th'  ring  instead  iv  th'  first  jintleman, 
Corbett  wuddcn't  have  lasted  wan  r-round.  I'd 
like  to  have  such  a  wife  as  that.  I'd  do  th'  cookin', 
an'  lave  th'  fightin'  to  her.  There  ought  to  be  more 
like  her.  Th'  throuble  with  th'  race  we're  bringin' 
up  is  that  th'  fair  sect,  as  Shakespeare  call  thim, 
lacks  inthrest  in  their  jooty  to  their  husbands." 


Upon  Silver  and  Standards  op  Value. — 
"But,  if  we  had  free  silver,  you'd  charge  thirty  cents 
for  <he  drink."  said  Mr.  McKenna.   "I  wud  not," 


said  Mr.  Dooley,  hotly.  "I  niver  overcharged  a 
man  in  my  life,  except  durin'  a  campaign."  "No 
one  accuses  you  of  overcharging,"  explained  Mr. 
McKenna.  "Everybody  would  charge  the  same. 
It'd  be  the  regular  price."  "If  it  was,"  said  Mr. 
Dooley,  "they'd  be  a  rivolution.  But  I  don't  believe 
it,  Jawn.  Let  me  tell  ye  wan  thing.  Whisky  is  th' 
standard  iv  value.  It  niver  fluctuates;  an'  that's 
funny,  too,  seein'  that  so  much  iv  it  goes  down.  It 
was  th'  same  price — fifteen  cints  a  slug,  two  f'r  a 
quarther — durin'  th'  war ;  an'  it  was  th*  same  price 
afther  th'  war.  Th'  day  befure  th'  crime  iv  sivinty- 
three  it  was  worth  fifteen  cints;  it  was  worth  th' 
same  th*  day  afther.  Goold  and  silver  fluctuates,  up 
wan  day,  down  another ;  but  whisky  stands  firm  an' 
strong,  unchangeable  as  th'  skies,  immovable  as  a 
rock  at  fifteen,  or  two  f'r  a  quarther.  If  they  want 
somethin'  solid  as  a  standard  iv  value,  somethin' 
that  niver  is  rajjooced  in  price,  somethin'  ye  can 
exchange  f'r  food  an'  other  luxuries  annywhere  in 
th'  civilized  wurruld  where  man  has  a  thirst,  they'd 
move  th'  Mint  over  to  th'  internal  rivinue  office, 
and  lave  it  stay  there." 


Natural  History. — "A  walrus,"  said  Mr. 
Dooley,  "is  an  animal  somethin'  like  a  hor-rse,  but 
more  like  a  balloon.  It  doesn't  walk,  swim,  or  fly. 
It  rowls  whin  pur-suin*  its  prey." 


Populist  Principles. — "Keep  ye'er  eye  on  th' 
Pops,  Jawn.  They're  gr-rcat  people,  an'  a  gr-reat 
par-arty.  What  is  their  principles?  Anny  oF  thing 
that  th'  other  pa-arties  has  rijected.  Some  iv  thim 
is  in  favor  iv  coining  money  out  iv  baled  hay  an' 
dhried  apples  at  a  ratio  iv  sixteen  to  wan,  an'  some 
is  in  favor  iv  coinin'  on'y  th'  apples.  Thim  are  th' 
inflationists.  Others  want  th'  gover'mint  to  divide 
up  th'  rivinues  equally  among  all  la-ads  that's  too 
sthrong  to  wurruk.  Th'  Pops  is  again  th'  banks, 
an'  again  th'  supreme  court,  an'  again  havin'  gas 
that  can  be  blowed  out  be  th'  human  lungs.  A 
sthrong  section  is  devoted  to  th'  principal  iv  sepa- 
ratin'  Mark  Hanna  fr'm  his  money." 


A  Gold  Bug  in  a  Silver  Convention. — "  'F'r 
what  purpose  does  th'  gintleman  fr'm  th'  imperyal 
State  iv  Texas  arise?'  'I  arise,'  says  th'  ma-an,  'f'r 
th'  purpose  iv  warnin'  this  con-vintion  that  we  have 
a  goold-bug  in  our  mist,'  he  says.  Cries  iv  'Throw 
him  out!'  'Search  him!'  'Hang  him!'  arose.  'In 
wandhrin'  through  th'  hall,  I  just  seen  a  man  with 
a  coat  on,'  he  says.  Great  excitement  ensood,  says 
mc  frind  Cassidy;  an'  th'  thremblin'  victim  was 
brought  down  th'  aisle.  'What  have  ye  to  say  f'r 
ye'ersilf?'  demands  th'  chairman  in  thundhrin' 
tones.  'On'y  this,'  says  th'  goold-bug.  'I  wandhered 
in  here,  lookin'  f'r  frinds,'  he  says.  'I  am  not  a 
goold-bug,'  he  says.  'I  wear  me  coat,'  he  says,  'be- 
cause I  have  no  shirt,'  he  says.  Gintlemen,'  says 
th'  chairman,  'a  mistake  has  been  made,'  he  says. 
This  here  person,  who  bears  th'  appearance  iv  a 
plutocrat,  is  all  ring  underneath,'  he  says.  'He's  a 
diligatc  to  th'  silver  convintion,'  he  says.  'Go  in 
peace,'  he  says." 
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IN  A  MINOR  KEY:  SORROW,  SENTIMENT,  TENDERNESS 


The  two  poems  which  follow  arc  from  the  pen  ot  John 
Howard  Bryant,  brother  of  William  Cullen  Bryant,  since 
he  reached  his  ninetieth  year.  They  were  written  in 
Princeton.  HI.,  where  his  home  has  been  since  he  pitched 
his  cabin  as  a  young  man  more  than  a  half  century  ago. 
and  where  he  has  lived  ever  since. 

Whm  I  Built  tn*  CaMn-tav  Pleturtt  John  Howard  Bryant 

Here,  five  and  sixty  years  ago,  I  said 
I'll  build  a  shelter  for  the  years  to  come; 

And  here,  upon  spring's  flowery  sod,  I  laid 
The  rude  foundation  of  my  cabin  home. 

Words  cannot  paint  the  beauty  of  the  scene; 

Fire  had  consumed  the  sere  grass  all  around, 
And  in  advance  of  the  returning  green, 

Gay  nodding  violets  covered  all  the  ground. 

Then  came  the  crimson  phlox,  and  many  a  flower 
Unnamed,  from  Nature's  bounteous  hand  was  cart; 

The  early  summer  brought  a  liberal  dower. 
That  bloomed  and  faded  as  the  season  passed. 

The  teeming  earth  in  autumn's  golden  hours 
Toured  forth  the  glory  of  the  waning  year, 

And  far  as  sight  could  reach,  the  myriad  flowers. 
In  serried  ranks  o'erspread  the  landscape  here. 

The  purple  aster,  and  the  golden-rod, 
In  queenly  dress  stood  rivals  side  by  side; 

And  there,  beneath  the  radiant  smile  of  God, 
Lay  the  vast  splendor  gleaming  far  and  wide. 

My  thoughts  recur  to  that  far  distant  day, 
The  glory  that  entranced  my  youthful  eye; 

Glory,  alas!  forever  passed  away, 
From  the  dear  scenes  that  still  around  me  lie. 

Ages  unknown,  this  beauty  unsurpassed, 
Came  with  the  violets,  died  with  autumn's  sheen; 

But  the  white  civilizer  came  at  last, 
And  with  his  plowshare  spoiled  the  charming  scene. 

For  beauty  spoiled,  new  beauty  came  instead, 
And  stately  maize  soon  crowned  the  virgin  soil; 

White  harvests  gave  the  waiting  nations  bread, 
Joy.  peace  and  competence  repaid  the  toil. 

Orchards  and  gardens  smiled  through  all  the  land. 

And  happy  cottage  homes  were  everywhere, 
And  cities  rose,  as  if  a  magic  wand 

Had  touched  the  earth,  and.  lo!  a  town  was  there. 

All  this  has  passed  before  my  wondering  eyes; 

This  mighty  tide  of  life  has  still  swept  on, 
Scaled  the  vast  heights  that  pierce  our  western  skies, 

And  built  proud  cities  by  the  Oregon. 

r*«  8trtamt  nf  lift  John  Howari  Bryant 

These  Streams  of  Life  that  ever  flow 
Through  earth's  unnumbered  living  things— 

Whence  come  they,  whither  do  they  go, 
And  where  are  their  exhaustlcss  springs? 

Our  little  lives  are  here  to-day. 

Where,  when  these  throbbing  hearts  arc  still. 
To  me  there  comes  no  certain  ray 

Of  light,  the  dark  abyss  to  fill. 

And  do  these  fountains  outward  flow, 
Wherever  sweeps  the  Almighty's  wand. 

Farther  than  human  thought  can  go, 
Through  the  Measureless  Beyond f 


Oh,  tell  me  why,  ii  there  are  not, 
On  far  more  glorious  worlds  than  ours, 

Beings  of  broader,  deeper  thought. 
Of  nobler  iorm,  and  mightier  powers? 

Or,  is  it  only  on  the  earth, 

This  little  speck  of  love  and  strife, 
That  thought  and  being  have  their  birth. 

And  matter  quickens  into  life? 

Oh,  Mysteries  of  Mysteries, 
Who  shall  the  vast  unknown  explore? 

Who  sail  the  illimitable  seas 
That  stretch  beyond  this  earthly  shore? 

And  having  scanned  the  realms  of  space, 
The  countless  worlds  that  circle  there, 

Shall  come  again,  and  face  to  face, 
To  us  the  wondrous  truth  declare. 

Go  forth  ye  workers  of  the  brain, 
Fierce  the  dark  veil  that  hides  the  unknown; 

There's  much  of  truth  and  good  to  gain. 
There's  much  of  fallow  ground  unsown. 

A  life  of  idle  luxury 

For  earnest,  restless,  thinking  mind 
I  cannot  think  would  even  be 

A  happy  life  in  heaven  to  find. 

Search  then  and  toil,  even  though  ye  fail. 
Bold  del  vers  in  the  mine  of  thought. 

To  look  beyond  the  parting  veil; 
Your  labor  shall  not  be  for  naught 

But  give  me  stilt  wher'er  I  be. 

All  Nature's  beauty  bathed  in  light, 
The  glory  of  earth,  sky  and  sea, 

The  solemn  majesty  of  night. 

» 

For  there's  no  breath  of  common  air. 

No  ray  of  light  from  star  or  sun, 
No  shade  of  beauty  anywhere 

But  whispers  of  the  Almighty  One. 

His  law  supreme  rules  every  place — 
The  invisible  dust  that  floats  around, 

The  mighty  orbs  that  roll  through  space, 
All  life,  all  motion,  light  and  sound. 

«V  OnrUn  Salt  Cllftnn  BlngMam  CAamtf*'  Journal 

A  green  lane  winds  across  the  down. 

My  garden  gate  without; 
It  leads  away  to  London  town, 

With  many  a  twist  about  I 
There  to  and  fro  they  come  and  go, 

From  early  until  late; 
The  young,  the  old,  the  high,  the  low. 

They  pass  my  garden  gate! 
They  follow  Fortune's  dancing  gleam, 

Their  hearts  with  hope  elate, 
While  I  sit  there  alone  and  dream. 

Within  my  garden  gate! 

They  come  and  go  while  I  sit  there, 

I  hear  their  laughter  light; 
They  go  with  heads  held  high  in  air, 

And  eyes  of  hope  made  bright  1 
Alas!  they  do  not  come  back  so — 

Tis  hard  to  fight  with  Fate, 
But  careworn,  weary,  sad  and  slow. 

They  pass  my  garden  gate! 
And  some  of  them  come  back  no  more 

To  those  who  watch  and  wait- 
Pray  Hcav'n  they've  found  a  happy  shore 

Beyond  by  garden  gate! 
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The  momenta  pass,  the  hour*  decay, 

The  seasons  smile  and  frown. 
And  still  the  green  lane  winds  away 

Across  the  open  down! 
And  still  they  follow,  lad  and  lass, 

Where  Fortune  beckons  fair; 
Nor  stop  to  note  the  waving  grass, 

Or  smell  the  scented  air. 
They  follow  Fortune's  dancing  gleam. 

Their  hearts  with  hope  elate, 
While  I— I  sit  alone  and  dream 

Within  my  garden  gate! 

Tk.  Utt  Wor4  Uln  Cmrmv,  Ce«,rtfUt**ltH 

The  word  of  the  wind  to  the  aspens 

I  listened  all  day  to  hear; 
But  over  the  hill  or  down  in  the  swale 

He  vanished  as  I  drew  near. 

I  asked  of  the  quaking  shadows. 

I  questioned  the  shy  green  bird; 
But  the  falling  river  bore  away 

The  secret  I  would  have  heard. 

Then  I  turned  to  my  forest  cabin 

In  a  clove  of  the  Kaaterskill 
And  at  dead  of  night,  when  the  fire  was  low, 

The  whisper  came  to  my  sill. 

Now  I  know  there  will  haunt  me  ever 

That  word  of  the  ancient  tongue. 
Whose  golden  meaning,  half  divined. 

Was  lost  when  the  world  was  young. 

I  know  I  must  seek  and  seek  it 
Through  the  wide  green  earth  and  round, 

Thdugh  I  come  in  ignorance  at  last. 
To  the  place  of  the  grassy  mound. 

Yet  it  may  be  I  shall  find  it. 

If  I  keep  the  patience  mild. 
The  flexible  faith,  the  open  heart, 

And  the  calm  of  a  little  child. 

Lift  Tim  Hall  Whin  Lot* 

"Now  what  is  life?"  I  asked  my  little  son. 
He  laughed  and  answered:  "Life  is  having  fun." 

I  asked  a  little  maid.   She  understood. 
Sweet  innocent,  that  life  was  "being  good." 

I  asked  a  youth,  who,  biting  at  his  glove, 
Confessed,  abashed,  that  he  thought  life  was  "love." 

I  asked  an  old  man,  honored,  wise  and  brave. 
He  answered:  "Life  is  waiting  for  the  grave." 

Via  ttlltarla   a  W.  CtMHitr  Ttt  liftpmdtnt 

Alone  I  walk  the  peopled  city 

Where  each  seems  happy  with  his  own, 
O  friend,  I  ask  not  for  your  pity— 
I  walk  alone. 

No  more  for  me  yon  lake  rejoices. 

Though  moved  by  loving  airs  of  June. 
O  birds  your  sweet  and  piping  voices 
Are  out  of  tune. 

In  vain  for  me  the  elm  tree  arches 

Its  plumes  in  many  a  feathery  spray; 
In  vain  the  evening's  starry  marches 
And  sunlit  day. 
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In  vain  your  beauty  summer  flowers 

Ye  cannot  greet  these  cordial  eyes. 
They  gaze  on  other  fields  than  ours — 
On  other  skies. 

The  gold  is  rifled  from  the  coffer; 

The  blade  is  stolen  from  the  sheath; 
Life  has  but  one  more  boon  to  offer, 
And  that  is — death. 

Yet  well  I  know  the  voice  of  duty. 

And  therefore  life  and  health  must  crave, 
Though  she  who  gave  the  world  its  beauty 
Is  in  her  grave. 

I  live,  O  lost  one,  for  the  living 

Who  drew  their  earliest  life  from  thee. 
And  wait  until  with  glad  thanksgiving, 
I  shall  be  free. 

For  life  to  me  is  as  a  station 

Wherein  apart  a  traveler  stands — 
One  absent  long  from  home  and  nation 
In  other  lands. 

And  I,  as  he  who  stands  and  listens 

Amid  the  twilight's  chill  and  gloom, 
To  hear  approaching  in  the  distance 
The  train  for  home. 

For  death  shall  bring  another  mating. 

Beyond  the  shadows  of  the  tomb. 
On  yonder  shore  a  bride  is  waiting, 
Until  I  come. 

I  n  yonder  field  are  children  playing. 
And  there,  oh,  vision  of  delight  I — 
I  see  the  child  and  mother  straying 
In  robes  of  white. 

Thou.  then,  the  longing  heart  that  breakest. 

Stealing  the  treasures  one  by  one, 
I'll  call  thee  blessed  when  thou  makest 
The  parted— one. 

H*q»lMt  K.  H  Lv>4<m  tptcUfor 

What  gift  shall  I  lay 

On  the  breast 
Of  love,  to-day 

At  rest? 
What  tribute  make 
For  the  sweetness'  sake 
We  knew  ere  love  found  rest? 

Beautiful  flowers 

I  bring 
From  the  laden  bowers 

Of  spring. 
That  love  may  sleep 
Where  blossoms  creep 
From  the  very  heart  of  spring. 

But  the  charnel-room 

Is  close 
For  lily-bloom 

Or  rose, 
And  dead  love  lies 
With  wistful  eyes 
That  see  beyond  a  rose! 

My  gift  shall  be 

But  this: 
A  memory, 

A  kisst 
The  silent  years 
Embalmed  with  tears, 
Death  sanctioned  with  a  kissl 
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A  flffl*  4Uf4  Hit  Afenr  ttt  Plumt  ....!....».■.  ,Mtvw  Sftu§ 

It  is  to  take  up  journalism  that  M.  Guesnay  de 
Beaurepaire  leaves  the  judiciary.  Let  us  hope  that 
if  M.  Guesnay  de  Beaurepaire  abandons  journalism 
some  day  in  order  to  adopt  some  other  career,  he 
will  be  more  indulgent  to  us  on  leaving  than  to  his 
former  colleagues  on  the  Bench.  'I  am  an  old  man 
of  letters,"  said  our  new  comrade  the  other  day  to 
a  reporter  of  the  Temps. 

This  declaration,  like  certain  others,  has  im- 
pressed us.  In  the  first  place  it  is  true — if  to  be  a 
man  of  letters  it  suffices  to  have  written  a  dozen 
novels.  Moreover,  such  a  declaration  is  affecting 
from  a  man  with  so  many  other  avenues  to  fame. 
The  history  of  our  day  is  made  up  of  three  epis- 
odes: Boulangism,  the  Panama  matter,  and  the 
Affair.  These  form  truly  the  history  of  the  period. 
In  these  three  episodes  M.  Guesnay  de  Beaure- 
paire has  played  an  important  part — a  part  vari- 
ously esteemed  at  different  times  by  M.  Henri 
Kochefort — a  conspicuous  part.  M.  Guesnay  de 
Beaurepaire  has  an  assured  place  in  history ;  let  us 
thank  him  for  wishing  to  also  take  part  in  the  his- 
tory of  literature. 

...  1  went  to  my  bookseller,  a  worthy  man 
but  usually  rather  poorly  supplied.  "Please  to  pro- 
cure me."  I  said,  "the  complete  works  of  Jules  de 
Glounet." 

"Here,  sir,"  and  he  gave  me  at  once  a  large 
package  already  wrapped  and  tied.  Similar  pack- 
ages were  in  view  at  the  end  of  the  shop.  Three 
customers  coming  in  with  me  gave  the  same  order 
and  received  the  same  response.  The  bookseller 
observed  my  surprise.  "It  is  so  every  day,"  he  re- 
marked. "When  I  observed  that  the  demand  was 
so  great  I  sent  to  the  publishers  and  bought  their 
whole  stock  of  M.  de  Glounet.  The  stock  was 
large;  at  night  I  mak«  up  the  packages  and  sell 
them  during  the  day." 

New  customers  came  in  and  were  served :  Be- 
tween two  sales  the  bookseller  resumed:  "This  M. 
de  Glounet  is  then  a  great  writer?"  "Doubtless," 
I  replied.  "It  is  curious  that  I  have  never  before 
sold  any  of  his  books  ....  He  has  been  re- 
cently discovered?" 

As  customers  were  crowding  in,  I  carried  off  my 
heavy  package  without  being  able  to  tell  my  book- 
seller that  Jules  de  Glounet  is  the  old  pseudonym  of 
M.  de  Beaurepaire.  I  will  go  back  to-morrow  for 
I  am  afraid  the  worthy  man  may  have  engaged  too 
large  a  stock.  Fortune  is  capricious  and  it  is  very 
possible  that  a  week  hence  there  will  be  no  further 
demand  for  Jules  de  Glounet. 

Alcaic  fid  Mtltrti  lif*. 

The  following  comments  upon  Alcohol  and  Other  Li- 
quors arc  taken  from  an  article  in  the  Rcvuc  des  Deux 
Monde*  on  The  Mechanism  of  Modern  Life,  by  Vte.  G. 
d'Auenel. 

Alcohol  is  to-day  in  France  a  liquor  ill-esteemed 
but  largely  consumed.  Is  it  permitted  to  say  a 
word  in  behalf  of  this  much-used, much-abused  pro- 
duction?  To  slowly  moisten  the  lips,  after  a  meal. 


with  cognac  or  liqueur,  testing  its  flavor  with  the 
tip  of  the  tongue  while  profoundly  grieving  over 
the  growth  of  alcoholism,  is  the  custom  of  about 
all  those  adults  moulded  of  finer  clay,  composing 
the  "classes  bourgeoises"  of  the  present  time. 

The  subject  has  another  aspect  than  that  of  gas- 
tronomic absorption.  Alcohol  has  a  place  in  the 
processes  of  heating  and  lighting;  the  pharmacist 
and  perfumer  could  not  dispense  with  it ;  visible  or 
invisible,  it  plays  an  important  part  in  our  daily 
existence;  without  it,  no  quinine,  ether  or  chloro- 
form, no  varnish  for  furniture,  no  explosives  for 
the  chase,  no  collodion  for  photographic  plates.  It 
has,  therefore,  or  could  have  if  modern  fiscal  regula- 
tions did  not  interpose,  innumerable  applications 
outside  the  stomachs  of  men. 

This  liquor  appears  under  colors  very  varied,  and 
less  sombre  than  is  generally  supposed.  It  largely 
augments  the  wealth  of  our  country.  The  crop  of 
about  ioo.ooo  hectares  of  French  soil,  cultivated  in 
beets  and  cereals  yearly  transmuted  into  alcohol, 
represents,  in  days  of  agricultural  labor,  10,000,000 
francs,  and  8,000,000  in  wages  for  distillation.  The 
latter  operation  demands,  in  turn,  from  the  works 
where  it  is  performed,  a  consumption  of  more  than 
400.000  tons  of  coal ;  the  machinery  is  an  item  of 
considerable  value  to  the  machinists;  the  trans- 
portation  of  necessary  supplies  to  the  distilleries, 
and  of  the  manufactured  articles  they  put  upon  the 
market,  furnishes  our  railroads  with  a  'good  sum 
for  traffic. 

The  secondary  products — malt,  oil,  cake,  man- 
ures— are  not  to  be  despised.  The  carbonate  of  pot- 
ash contained  in  the  saline  residuum  of  the  beet  is 
valued  at  four  and  a  half  million  francs.  We  are 
now  only  considering  alcohol  for  manufacturing 
uses — nine-tenths  of  the  whole.  To  appreciate  the 
resources  of  the  rural  budget  in  the  brandies  from 
wine,  cider  and  different  fruits,  it  suffices  to  own  a 
bit  of  land  in  some  fruit  producing  section. 

From  the  rustic  boiler  of  the  country  folk  and 
the  giant  alembic  of  the  manufacturer,  to  the  moist 
cans  of  the  inns  and  the  symmetrical  decanters  in 
padlocked  cases  called  wine-cellars,  brandy,  passing 
from  hand  to  hand,  colored,  diluted,  sugared  and 
ingeniously  flavored,  has  met  the  fiscal  agent  to 
whom  it  has  paid,  in  order  to  go  on  its  way, -a  toll 
amounting  often  to  four  times  its  original  value. 
.  .  .  The  State  finds  means  to  draw  annually 
270.000.000  francs  from  those  of  her  people  who 
crave  the  sensation  of  an  agreeable  burning  in  the 
throat — a  tax  subtle  beyond  all  others,  and  to  be 
compared  only  in  mildness  with  the  profit  of  330,- 
ooo.ooo  francs  paid  to  the  State  by  her  citizens  for 
permission  to  gargle  their  throats  with  the  smoke 
of  an  odoriferous  plant,  or  to  tickle  their  nostrils 
with  the  same  plant  reduced  to  powder. 

Thus,  of  the  three  thousand  million  of  national 
receipts,  six  hundred  million — the  fifth  part — pro- 
ceed from  taxes  benevolently  laid  upon  pure  lux- 
uries. Soothing  vapors  of  alcohol,  sweet  blue  fumes 
of  tobacco,  mild  charges  upon  dream  and  drunken- 
ness, ye  have  claims  to  the  respect  of  the  financier, 
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the  esteem  of  the  legislator !  Those  that  are  so  in- 
discreet as  to  misuse  the  best  things  in  the  world: 
is  it  fair,  because  of  a  certain  number  of  cases  of 
"delirium  tremens"  to  anathematize  with  the  hy- 
gienists  this  modern  gift  of  science? 

LA  CHARTREUSE. 

.  .  .  Of  all  the  ancient  liquors  of  France  the 
best  known  is  assuredly  that  to  which  the  disciples 
of  Saint  Bruno  have  given  their  name  and  which 
belongs  to  the  mother-house,  La  Grande  Char- 
treuse, in  Dauphine.  This  elixir  was  at  first  a 
simple  potion  prescribed  by  the  physician  Bron- 
ault,  with  the  quality,  exceptional  at  that  time,  of 
extracting  the  essential  oil  of  drugs  by  means  of 
alcohol ;  mint,  cinnamon  bark,  and  cloves  were  and 
are  still  used,  but  to-day  forty  plants  lend  their 
flavor  to  the  compound. 

The  reputation  of  this  liqueur  was  dawning  when 
the  Revolution  dispersed  the  monks  and  confis- 
cated the  convent.  When,  at  the  close  of  the  Em- 
pire, the  Chartreuse  were  permitted,  on  payment 
of  a  rental  of  one  franc  per  year  (which  they  still 
pay),  to  resume  possession  of  their  clerical  edifices, 
a  young  monk,  instructed  by  the  elders  who  pos- 
sessed the  secret,  manufactured  once  more  the 
white  Chartreuse,  and  gradually  invented  the  yel- 
low and  the  green.  He  was  called  Dom  Gamier, 
-and  the  bottles  still  bear  his  name. 

To  devote  himself  thus  to  a  worldly  pursuit  all 
the  more  absorbing  because  of  the  increasing  de- 
mand for  his  product,  was  a  sore  trial  to  this  holy 
man,  who  had  expected  to  free  himself  from  the 
world  by  entering  the  most  rigorous  of  all  the  or- 
ders. Old  age  overtook  him  before  his  superiors 
permitted  him  to  retire  into  another  house  of  the 
order,  and  spend  the  rest  of  his  days  exclusively  in 
prayer. 

A  friend  relates  to  me  that  being  permitted  one 
day  to  visit  this  house,  while  he  was  conversing 
with  the  Prior,  an  old  man  with  a  very  long  beard, 
and  still  erect  under  his  white  robes,  approached 
and  by  signs  asked  permission  to  speak.  Receiving 
permission,  he  begged  to  go  for  a  pair  of  scissors 
on  account  of  a  nail  which  he  had  broken  in  work- 
ing, and  which  gave  him  pain.  "It  is  unnecessary," 
dryly  replied  the  Prior,  and  as  the  old  man  retired 
without  a  word,  he  said  to  his  visitor  with  a  smile : 
"You  seem  surprised  at  my  harshness,  but  I  am 
sure  that  our  brother  thanks  me  in  his  heart  for 
having  imposed  this  slight  mortification  upon  him 
in  the  presence  of  a  third  party."  The  monk  thus 
treated  was  Dom  Gamier,  whose  skill  had  endowed 
the  community  with  enormous  sums. 

The  Abbe  of  the  Grande  Chartreuse  is  one  of 
three  Chartreuse  monks  possessed  of  the  secret  of 
fabrication.  The  commercial  and  technical  man- 
agement of  the  production  is  in  charge  of  a  monk 
assisted  by  twelve  probationers.  Between  the  two 
contrasting  institutions,  the  monastery  clinging  to 
the  snow-clad  mountain  side,  where  a  handful  of 
men  live  afar  from  the  world,  seeking  in  solitude  to 
approach  the  Most  High — and  the  fevered,  vulgar 
manufactory, established  in  a  village  on  the  plain,  to 
supply  the  eminently  temporal  need  of  poor  human 
creatures  eager  to  crown  a  copious  repast  with  "a 
little  glass,"  there  is  no  other  bond.   All  the  rest  of 


the  establishment  is  composed  of  lay  workmen. 
Most  of  the  ingredients  of  the  famous  elixir  are 
known ;  the  receipt  is  very  simple.  The  quality  of 
La  Chartreuse  results  from  the  great  purity  of  the 
wine  brandy  used,  and  the  freshness  of  the  herbs 
gathered  in  the  vicinity  by  the  mountaineers.  The 
same  results  could  not  be  obtained  with  dried  herbs. 
The  pickers  who  sell  their  daily  gathering  to  the 
works  know  the  favorite  haunt  of  each  wild  flower, 
whether  along  abrupt  slopes  or,  like  certain  ferns, 
at  the  water's  side,  near  fountains  and  in  abandoned 
pits. 

LA  BENEDICTINE. 

This  rival  liqueur,  which  the  English  have  chris- 
tened "Dom,"  the  Russians,  "Monachorum,"  and 
the  Swedes,  "Munck  Licor,"  was  launched  in  1863, 
by  M.  A.  Le  Grand,  a  wine  merchant  in  Fecamp, 
who  advertised  it  audaciously,  to  the  amount  of 
800,000  francs,  his  entire  fortune.  Results  were  at 
first  modest,  but  the  demand  increased  steadily ;  by 
1889  it  reached  the  figure  of  664,000  bottles,  and 
during  the  last  nine  years  this  figure  has  nearly 
doubled;  the  annual  sale  exceeds  1,100,000  of  the 
dumpy  bottles  whose  complicated  ornamentation, 
leaden  and  many  colored  seals,  have  not  been  with- 
out influence  upon  this  success.  The  net  profit  of 
one  franc  per  bottle  is  less  than  that  of  La  Grande 
Chartreuse,  because  the  expenses  are  greater.  The 
French  public  absorbs  500,000  francs  yearly,  but 
two-thirds  of  La  Benedictine  are  exported. 

The  secret  of  the  fabrication  is  trivial;  that  it 
was  consigned  by  a  Benedictine  monk  to  a  manu- 
script in  1 5 10,  and  opportunely  discovered  by  M. 
Le  Grand  in  1863  is  perhaps  a  fairy  tale.  Whether 
he  had  or  had  not  a  manuscript,  whether  it  came 
authentically  or  not  from  the  library  of  the  Bene- 
dictines at  Fecamp,  is  of  little  importance  to  the 
wine  drinkers  of  1898.  Certainly  M.  Le  Grand  had 
to  fight  hard  for  his  appellation  of  "Benedictine." 
The  clergy  protested  against  the  unceremonious  ap- 
propriation of  the  name  of  an  Abbey  illustrious  un- 
til destroyed  by  the  Revolution,  and  Cardinal 
Bonnechase  petitioned  Napoleon  III.  to  put  an  end 
to  the  scandal.  Nevertheless,  M.  Le  Grand,  who 
died  a  year  ago,  was  profoundly  religious,  and  if 
La  Chartreuse  is  a  convent  that  created  a  liquor. 
La  Benedictine  is  a  liquor  that  has  restored  a  con- 
vent— or  very  nearly  so. 

Attached  to  the  manufactory,  which  is  sur- 
mounted by  a  Gothic  steeple  resembling  that  of  a 
church,  with  bottling  rooms  whose  pointed  arches 
suggest  devotion,  there  is  an  interesting  archaeolo- 
gical museum  where  the  founder  collected  a  quan- 
tity of  ecclesiastical  relics  of  the  Middle  Ages — 
founts,  missals,  reliquaries,  sacred  jewelry,  statues, 
sacerdotal  fabrics — in  all  filling  a  catalogue  of  two 
hundred  pages.  The  management  desired  to  have 
regular  Benedictines  of  flesh  and  blood,  whom  it 
would  lodge,  board  and  provide  with  a  small  salary 
and  a  slight  interest  in  the  profits.  A  conlract  to 
this  effect  with  the  Abbaye  de  Saint-Wandrille  has 
not  yet  been  carried  out,  but  the  diocesan  authority 
has  recovered  from  its  early  prejudices.  The  pres- 
ent Archbishop  of  Rouen  came  to  bless  the  most 
recent  constructions,  among  which  is  a  superb 
Salle  des  Abbes,  and  at  the  banquet  following  the 
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ceremony,  during  the  dessert,  he  compared  the  hon- 
orable M.  Lc  Grand  to  several  of  the  heroes  of 
Christianity. 

(a  LlfHt  *•  to  fatrlt  f ra*ffl<M. 

La  Ligue  de  la  Patrie  Franchise  (The  League  of 
the  Country  of  France)  is  completely  organized. 
It  has  published  the  following  declaration : 

The  undersigned  grieved  to  see  the  most  unhap- 
py of  agitations  strengthen  and  increase,  convinced 
that  it  cannot  progress  further  without  fatally  com- 
promising the  vital  interests  of  the  French  nation, 
and  especially  those  constituting  the  glorious  trust 
confided  to  the  national  army : 

Convinced,  also,  that  in  saying  this  they  express 
the  opinion  of  France ;  have  resolved : 

To  labor  in  the  sphere  of  their  professional  duty 
to  maintain  the  traditions  of  the  State  of  France, 
while  reconciling  them  with  the  progress  of  ideas 
and  customs. 

To  unite  and  organize  themselves,  free  from  all 
sectional  spirit,  in  order  to  act  usefully  in  this  direc- 
tion by  speech,  writings  and  example;  and  to 
strengthen  that  principle  of  solidarity  which  should 
bind  together  through  all  time  all  the  generations 
of  a  great  people. 

This  curious  declaration  by  an  extraordinary  as- 
sociation is  signed  by  twenty-three  members  of  the 
Academie,  and  by  a  vast  number  of  persons  emi- 
nent in  literature,  science,  higher  instruction,  art, 
medicine,  law,  and  other  callings. 

M.  Travieux,  President  of  the  Ligue  Francaise 
pour  la  defense  des  droits  de  l'homme  et  du  citoyen 
(French  League  for  the  protection  of  the  rights  of 
man  and  of  the  citizen),  has  addressed  the  follow- 
ing letter  to  Dr.  Lepine,  President  of  the  "Lyons 
Section"  of  this  League : 

My  dear  Mr.  President: 

You  write  me  that  the  Lyons  section  is  con- 
cerned at  the  equivocal  attitude  of  the  new  League, 
calling  itself  "de  la  Patrie  Franchise."  and  is  de- 
sirious  that  we  should  publicly  protest  against  this 
new  mode  of  misleading  opinion. 

It  would  appear  to  me  injudicious  to  exaggerate 
the  importance  of  a  manifestation  whose  incoherent 
and  contradictory  pretensions  have  already  im- 
pressed the  clear-sighted.  If  the  Ligue  de  la  Patrie 
Francaise  must  be  judged  only  by  its  appeal  to  the 
public,  it  is  impossible  to  know  what  to  think  of  it. 

What  do  we  find  in  this  appeal?  Formulas  so 
vague  and  commonplace  that  they  define  no  pur- 
pose and  mark  out  no  line  of  conduct. 

Is  not  the  name  "Patrie  Francaise"  from  the  pen 
of  a  Frenchman  a  childish  truism?  There  is  no 
true  Frenchman  who  does  not  claim  his  country. 
If  in  appropriating  such  a  title  they  should  wish  to 
prevent  others  from  bearing  it,  they  would  offer 
a  gratuitous  insult  to  equally  patriotic  fellow-citi- 
zens. Can  a  single  clear  idea  be  discerned  in  the 
statement  that  they  propose  "to  labor  to  maintain 
the  traditions  of  France,  while  reconciling  them 
with  the  progress  of  ideas  and  customs?"    .    .  . 

France  has  always  been  preeminently  the  coun- 
try of  great  enlightenment,  of  beautiful  inspirations, 
of  noble  liberties.   The  friends  of  truth  and  justice, 


the  true  friends  of  the  national  army,  have  nothing 
to  fear  from  what  you  candidly  call  an  equivoca- 
tion. You  may,  therefore,  my  dear  Mr.  President, 
reassure  your  Lyons  section ;  we  have  no  cause  to 
apprehend  a  League  which  may  indeed  call  itself 
"de  la  Patrie  Francaise,"  but  which,  beneath  that 
mask,  is  doomed  to  remain  without  an  ensign. 

An  I*  <»«  Carttr  *f  KleHttlt*. 

This  curious  incident  is  related  by  M.  Gabriel  Hanauux. 
in  his  delineation  of  the  life  of  the  famous  Bishop  of 
Lucon,  now  appearing  in  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes. 

.  .  .  The  Queen-Mother,  wounded  alike  in  her 
sensibilities  and  her  pride,  crossed  in  her  wishes, 
outraged  by  the  flagrant  disregard  of  her  natural 
claims  upon  her  son,  was  practically  a  prisoner  in 
her  residence  at  Blois.  The  jealousy  of  the  Due  de 
Luynes  caused  the  removal  from  the  Queen's 
household  of  her  counselor  and  favorite,  Richelieu, 
who,  just  confined  in  his  diocese  of  Luc,on,  and  af- 
terwards banished  to  Avignon,  could  render  his 
royal  mistress  no  aid  amid  the  desperate  plottings 
of  which  she  became  the  centre.  With  his  accus- 
tomed astuteness,  the  Bishop  bowed  beneath  the 
disfavor  of  the  court ;  no  advances  from  the  Queen- 
mother  could  draw  from  him  a  word  or  sign.  De- 
spite his  seeming  submission,  his  watchful  enemies 
could  never  forgive  or  forget ;  his  every  movement 
was  interpreted  against  him;  his  career,  even  to 
himself,  seemed  closed.  His  rival,  Luynes,  grew 
daily  in  favor  with  the  King,  his  insolence  growing 
with  his  favor.  No  care  was  taken  to  soothe  Marie 
de  Medicis,  recently  excited  by  the  marriage  of  her 
daughter,  Princess  Christine,  given  to  the  Prince  of 
Piedmont  without  the  slightest  consultation  with 
her  royal  mother. 

Offended  and  angry,  without  a  judicious  adviser, 
the  Queen  was  made  the  pretext  for  a  formal  con- 
spiracy against  the  Due  de  Luynes  and  the  admin- 
istration of  the  King. 

The  most  prominent  of  the  nobles  engaged  in 
this  affair  was  Louis  de  Nogaret  ct  de  la  Valette, 
Due  d'Epemon.  Sixty-five  years  ot  age,  of  great 
courage  and  unbending  arrogance,  this  former  fa- 
vorite of  Henri  III.  was  now  the  first  nobleman  in 
France.  He  was  Governor  of  Nietz,  Saintonge 
and  Angoumois,  and  filled  many  posts  of  honor  and 
dignity.  His  dislike  of  Luynes  was  notorious.  So 
large  was  his  attendance  of  nobles  and  gentleman 
that  it  was  feared  he  might  attempt  some  blow  in 
Paris,  and  the  order  was  out  for  his  arrest.  Warned 
in  time,  he  had  the  audacity  to  pay  his  parting  calls 
at  the  head  of  three  hundred  cavaliers,  and  then 
withdrew  to  his  citadel  of  Metz,  where  he  estab- 
lished himself. 

It  was  planned  by  the  conspirators,  guided  by 
Rucellai.  to  bring  the  Queen-Mother  from  her  so- 
called  residence  in  Blois  to  the  protection  of  the 
Due  d'Epemon  in  his  government  of  Angoumois. 
Marie  de  Medicis  encouraged  the  scheme. 
D'Epemon  accompanied  his  son.  the  gay  and  gal- 
lant Archbishop  of  Toulouse,  as  far  as  the  town  of 
Loches.  They  sent  a  confidential  agent  named  Du 
Plessis  to  Blois.  preceded  by  a  trusty  body  servant 
named  Cadillac,  who  was  actually  admitted  to  the 
presence  of  the  Queen.    The  anxiety  of  the  royal 
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lady  may  be  imagined  at  the  proposition  made  to 
her  through  a  man  of  such  condition.  She  took 
into  her  confidence  a  young  gentleman  of  her 
household,  the  Count  de  Brienne,  and  on  the  ar- 
rival of  Du  Plessis  she  succumbed  to  his  arguments 
and  sent  Cadillac  with  a  verbal  message  of  assent 
to  the  Due  d'Epernon.  At  this  critical  moment  the 
great  man  hesitated,  then  exclaiming,  "We  have 
crossed  the  Rubicon,"  he  sent  the  valet  back  to  the 
Queen. 

Cadillac  reached  Blois  at  midnight,  and  there 
found  the  Count  de  Brienne  and  the  Queen's  ser- 
vants with  her  carriage  near  the  bridge.  He  also 
found,  on  reaching  the  chateau,  two  ladders  pre- 
pared by  Brienne,  which  enabled  him  to  reach  the 
terrace  and  the  Queen's  window  on  the  second 
floor.  He  climbed  up.  The  window  was  fastened. 
He  knocked.  They  hesitated  to  open,  and  from 
the  top  of  the  ladder  he  could  see  the  scenes  trans- 
piring within.  The  Queen's  attendants,  ignorant  of 
the  complicity  of  the  Due  d'Epernon,  and  shocked 
at  the  risks  involved  in  her  sudden  act,  opposed  it 
vehemently.  The  Queen-Mother  had  caused  her 
jewels  to  be  packed,  and  she  wore  a  short  dress. 
She  commanded  that  the  window  be  opened.  Ca- 
dillac sprang  into  the  room  and  threw  himself  at  her 
feet.  When  he  spoke  the  name  of  d'Epernon  the 
opposition  was  silenced.  The  Queen-Mother  fas- 
tened up  her  own  gown  to  her  belt,  and  moved  to- 
wards the  window.  The  Count  de  Brienne  de- 
scended first,  the  Queen  went  next,  Du  Plessis  fol- 
lowed her,  and  then  Cadillac,  two  officers  of  the 
guard  and  her  maid,  Catherine. 

The  window  was  more  than  one  hundred  and 
twenty  feet  above  the  ground.  The  Queen,  who 
was  stout  and  heavy,  had  great  difficulty  in  de- 
scending the  first  ladder.  On  reaching  the  terrace 
she  declared  herself  exhausted,  and  refused  to  set 
foot  upon  the  second.  Fortunately,  the  terrace  had 
crumbled  at  this  point.  She  was  placed  upon  a 
cloak  attached  to  ropes  and  dragged  down  the 
breach,  reaching  the  bottom  unharmed.  The  Count 
de  Brienne  and  Du  Plessis  each  gave  her  an  arm, 
and  thus  supported  her  steps  towards  the  river.  The 
group  was  met  by  soldiers,  who  made  rude  jests  at 
sight  of  the  woman  walking  between  two  men. 
The  Queen  herself  said  gaily :  "They  take  me  for  a 
light  woman." 

Soon  they  were  at  the  bridge.  The  Queen  got 
into  the  carriage  with  the  Count  de  Brienne,  Du 
Plessis  and  her  maid,  Catherine.  The  caskets  of 
gold  and  silver  were  packed  in.  As  the  Queen 
could  not  be  in  the  carriage  without  light,  as  soon 
as  they  left  the  suburbs  torches  were  lighted.  A 
messenger  galloped  to  Montrichard,  where  the 
Archbishop  of  Toulouse  and  Rucillai  were  in  wait- 
ing. Unable  to  rest,  the  latter  galloped  ahead  with 
several  followers,  and  was  the  first  to  salute  the 
Queen. 

At  Montrichard  the  Archbishop  of  Toulouse  did 
her  homage.  Horses  were  changed  and  they 
pushed  on  towards  Loches,  where,  a  league  from 
the  city,  the  Due  d'Epernon,  with  a  troop  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  men,  saluted  the  Queen-Mother 
and  tendered  his  service.  She  spared  neither 
thanks,  promises  nor  ecstasies.  At  her  command 
the  Duke  took  a  seat  in  her  carriage,  and  they 


thus  entered  Loches,  well  pleased  with  their  suc- 
cess, yet  already  anxious  as  to  the  final  results  of 
their  audacity. 

When  the  Queen's  flight  was  discovered,  and 
communicated  to  her  son  at  Saint-Germain,  great 
was  the  dismay.  Louis  XIII.  returned  at  once  to 
Paris  and  called  the  councils  together.  His  first 
thought  was  to  take  arms  against  his  revolted 
vassal.  Luynes  enraged,  and  most  of  the  ministers 
were  for  war;  but  President  Jeannin  showed  the 
dangers  and  certain  ill  consequences  of  a  renewal 
of  civil  war  in  France.  A  general  conspiracy  of  the 
dissatisfied  higher  nobility  was  apprehended — 
Conde,  Montmorency,  the  Due  de  Ventadour, 
Montespan,  Bouillon,  the  Marquis  de  la  Force, 
Saint-Luc  Pardaillan,  Soubise,  M.  le  Grand,  the 
Guises,  all  had  some  scores  to  settle,  and  all  were 
suspected.  Parliament  was  called  and  showed  itself 
averse  to  furnishing  the  munitions  of  war.  The 
Nuncio,  Bentivoglio,  brought  moderate  counsels 
to  the  King,  and  moderate  counsels  prevailed.  An 
arrogant  and  complaining  letter  from  the  Queen- 
Mother  to  the  King  was  answered  by  an  appeal  to 
her  maternal  feelings.  No  blame  was  attributed  to 
her;  but  the  Duke  was  charged  with  the  whole  af- 
fair. She  was  urged  to  restore  peace  to  France, 
and  assured  that  if  Blois  was  distasteful  to  her  she 
should  choose  her  own  residence  in  any  part  of  the 
kingdom. 

The  Duke  was  deprived  of  his  high  offices  and 
removed  from  his  military  command.  It  was  an- 
nounced that  he  would  be  excluded  from  any  com- 
promise effected,  and  pursued  for  rebellion  and 
treason. 

In  the  effort  to  separate  the  cause  of  the  Duke 
from  that  of  the  Queen-Mother,  and  to  treat  with 
her  in  a  gentle  and  conciliatory  spirit,  the  blunder 
was  recognized  that  had  been  committed  in  de- 
priving the  Queen  of  the  wise  and  astute  adviser 
driven  from  her  in  an  impulse  of  inconsiderate 
rancor,  leaving  her  to  fall  into  the  arms  of  d'Eper- 
non and  Rucillai.  At  this  critical  moment,  in  the 
hostile  and  prejudiced  court,  Richelieu  had  a 
friend  at  the  ear  of  the  King — Pere  Joseph.  A  few 
days  after  the  scandal  of  the  Queen's  flight,  a  letter 
written  by  the  King  was  dispatched  to  Avignon  by 
the  sure  hands  of  Du  Tremblay,  the  brother  of 
Joseph,  and  delivered  to  the  Bishop.  The  letter 
was  a  command  to  Richelieu  to  go  at  once  to  the 
Queen-Mother  at  Angouleme. 

The  Bishop  needed  little  pressing.  By  an  inter- 
esting coincidence,  he  had  used  the  few  days  pre- 
vious in  settling  his  affairs  and  making  ready,  he 
declared,  for  his  "death"!  Receiving  the  King's 
letter  the  7th  of  March  he  set  forth  the  following 
day,  and  traveled  in  his  carriage  across  the  rugged 
Auvergne,  through  snow  and  ice,  escaping  more 
than  one  ambush,  and  arriving  at  Angouleme  on 
the  27th,  one  year  to  the  day  since  he  had  been  ex- 
iled from  his  diocese.  The  Queen  received  him 
with  undisguised  joy.  He  immediately  resumed  his 
authority  and  privileges  in  her  household.  Every 
detail  of  what  had  occurred  was  unfolded  to  him, 
and  while  his  triumph  over  his  enemies  grew  more 
and  more  pronounced,  d'Epernon  and  Rucellai 
gradually  realized  that  their  fingers  had  pulled  his 
chestnuts  from  the  fire. 
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In  the  course  of  my  travels  I  came  more  than 
once  across  the  pigmies,  and  had  every  chance  of 
studying  the  make  and  manners  of  these  queer  lit- 
tle freaks,  whose  history  has  ever  had  a  strange  at- 
traction for  ethnologists.  Stanley  saw  and  took 
stock  of  them,  and  succeeded  in  interviewing  one  of 
their  princesses,  who,  with  her  people,  lived  in  the 
gloom  of  the  great  Central  African  forest.  But 
long  before  Mr.  Stanley's  time  Herodotus  recorded 
their  existence  and  customs.  He  tells  us,  in  his  own 
half-serious,  half-humorous  fashion,  of  a  certain  ill- 
fated  warrior  who  sailed  through  the  Pillars  of 
Hercules,  and  after  failing  to  double  the  Cape  of 
Lybia,  then  supposed  to  be  surrounded  by  water, 
returned  to  Egypt,  and  thence  to  the  court  of 
Xerxes,  where,  in  detailing  his  adventures,  he 
spoke  of  "a  nation  of  little  men  who  wore  garments 
made  of  palm  leaves,  and  who  left  their  cities  and 
fled  to  the  mountains  on  the  approach  of  the  inva- 
ders." The  Father  of  History  is  quite  concise  on 
this  point,  speaking  with  more  authority  than  he 
does  concerning  the  Troglodytes,  who  could  only 
"screech  like  bats,"  or  the  fabled  Phoenix  he  so 
quaintly  mocks  at. 

Relics  and  stories  of  these  manikins  are  to  be 
found  in  all  countries.  Witness  the  dwarfs  of  the 
German  mountains,  the  Scandinavian  Trolls,  and 
the  Irish  Leprechauns.  True,  these  small  folk  are 
now  legendary  and  belong  to  the  enchanted  realm 
of  fairyland ;  but  I  have  no  doubt  that  at  one  time 
they  nourished  on  the  face  of  the  earth  in  the  flesh, 
being  ultimately  killed  off  to  allow  the  survival  of 
the  fittest;  consequently  it  was  of  the  highest  in- 
terest to  find  some  of  them  in  their  primitive  and 
aboriginal  state. 

While  we  know  that  once  upon  a  time  "there 
were  giants  in  the  land,"  we  have  no  record  to 
show  that  they  were  tribal ;  but  all  dwarf  history 
points  to  a  family  form,  their  weapons,  customs 
and  habits  being  but  slightly  varied.  No  nation  of 
giants  now  exists  on  the  face  of  the  earth ;  perhaps 
King  Arthur  and  his  knights  slew  the  last  of  the 
British  variety,  and  if  any  specimens  remain  they 
are  either  attached  to  a  traveling  circus  or  killed  by 
Jack  the  Giant  Killer  at  Christmas  time.  The  giant, 
in  short,  is  either  a  myth  or  a  monstrosity,  but  the 
pigmy  is  still  a  living  and  interesting  fact.  I  came 
across  them  in  the  land  of  the  Mabode,  to  whom 
they  are  much  attached,  and  while  there  had  excep- 
tional opportunities  of  making  a  study  of  the 
Akka,  as  these  wee  people  are  called  by  the  Mang- 
bettou. 

They  are  chiefly  found  among  the  Mabode  and 
Maigo  tribes,  or  among  the  Momvus,  their  district 
being  roughly  between  two  and  three  degrees 
north.  The  Mabode  call  them  Balia,  the  Azande 
Tikki-tikki. 

The  term  Akka,  by  which  the  Pigmies  are  known 
among  the  tribes  speaking  the  Mang-bettou  lan- 
guage, is  a  corrupt  form  of  Achua  or  Wochua,  the 
name  by  which  the  people  call  themselves,  the  pre- 
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fix  W  indicating  the  plural,  and  being  common  to 
other  Bantu  languages.  They  are  known  by  dif- 
ferent names,  according  to  the  language  of  the  peo- 
ple in  whose  territory  they  happen  to  have  made 
their  temporary  settlement — Watwa  in  the  basin 
of  the  Lunglulu,  Balia  by  the  Mabode,  and  Batwa 
(singular  Mutua,  from  the  root  Tua.  twa),  in  many 
districts  of  Central  Africa. 

Mr.  Stanley  classes  them  as  kinsmen  of  the  Cape 
Bushmen,  and  indeed  there  are  many  external  evi- 
dences in  support  of  this  theory.  Weismann  con- 
siders the  connection  between  the  two  races  to  be 
unquestionable ;  and  the  few  deviations  in  their  phy- 
sical appearance  are  no  doubt  to  be  attributed  to  the 
influence  of  climate  or  the  difference  of  environ- 
ment. If  we  compare  Fritch's  observations  on  the 
Bushmen  with  those  of  other  travelers  on  the  Akka, 
we  cannot  fail  to  attach  considerable  credence  to 
the  theory  of  their  relationship. 

Their  height  brings  them  to  about  the  shoulder 
of  a  man  of  average  stature,  but  they  are  by  no 
means  uniform  in  size.  Some  are  not  higher  than 
the  chest,  while  I  have  found  others  as  tall  as  a 
negro  of  medium  height ;  but  they  differ  from  the 
negroes  in  many  points.  They  are  lighter  in  com- 
plexion, and  while  the  hair  of  the  negro,  be  he  never 
so  fair  in  complexion,  is  invariably  curly  and  black 
of  the  deepest  hue,  among  the  Akka  it  is  not  un- 
frequently  a  dark  rusty  brown.  Nor  are  they  so 
hairy  as  most  negroes.  The  black  pigmies,  it  is 
true,  arc  covered  with  down,  but  the  red  have  sel- 
dom very  hirsute  bodies.  They  are  a  well-propor- 
tioned race,  and,  with  the  exception  of  their  re- 
markably short  stature,  may  be  regarded  as  normal 
and  well  developed,  not  degenerate,  as  has  often 
been  stated,  though  they  arc  socially  inferior  to 
other  tribes. 

Nomads  by  nature,  the  communities  of  the  Akka 
are  at  home  in  no  particular  country,  but  wander 
from  place  to  place,  supporting  life  by  hunting. 
Though  one  place  seems  to  be  much  the  same  as 
another  to  them,  and  to  be  valued  only  according  to 
its  possibilities  as  a  hunting  ground,  these  little 
people  have  a  marked  preference  for  the  territories 
of  certain  tribes  and  an  aversion  to  others,  within 
whose  confines  they  are  seldom  seen.  They  avoid 
the  Mege,  for  instance,  and  show  a  predilection  for 
living  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Mabode  or  Mom- 
vus settlements,  where  they  are  treated  with  some- 
thing more  than  mere  toleration. 

They  are,  indeed,  considered  as  valuable  allies, 
whose  assistance  is  worth  having  against  an  out- 
side foe ;  and,  in  spite  of  their  small  numbers,  they 
are  feared  as  well  as  respected  from  their  revenge- 
ful nature  and  their  hardihood  in  war.  They,  on 
their  part,  are  quite  willing  to  fight  loyally  for  the 
chief  under  whose  nominal  rule  they  lead  their 
gipsy  life,  and  will  remain  in  his  district  on  these 
terms  as  long  as  relations  between  themselves  and 
the  chief  are  friendly.  Otherwise  they  abandon 
their  huts  and  move  off  at  once  to  the  neighbor- 
hood of  another  chief,  where  they  settle  afresh  and 
continue  to  live  under  a  similar  tacit  agreement. 

They  are,  however,  quite  independent,  and  con- 
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sider  themselves  under  no  obligation  to  the  people 
of  the  tribe  they  may  for  the  time  be  associated 
with.  Thus  they  preserve  their  freedom,  of  which 
they  are  intensely  jealous,  and  hold  themselves  en- 
tirely aloof  from  other  natives,  among  whom  they 
neither  marry  nor  are  given  in  marriage. 

Dr.  Junker,  in  his  travels  in  Africa,  has  alluded  to 
the  pigmies  as  being  "thievish."  This,  however,  is 
unsupported  by  evidence,  the  doctor  having  none  at 
his  disposal,  and  is  altogether  incorrect.  The 
pigmy  will  scorn  theft,  and  whatever  may  be  his 
failings  and  natural  shortcomings,  he  ranks  far 
above  the  negro  in  this  respect.  He  will  lie,  de- 
ceive and  trick  as  much  as  the  worst  of  them,  and 
often  with  a  great  deal  more  astuteness.  He  is 
cunning,  revengeful  and  suspicious,  but  he  will 
never  steal. 

The  pigmy  is  an  excellent  archer.  In  this  ac- 
complishment he  stands  far  ahead  of  his  negro 
neighbors,  and  can  perform  feats  of  markmanship 
with  his  little  bow  and  arrows  that  are  really  mar- 
velous. He  will  shoot  three  or  four  arrows,  one 
after  the  other,  with  such  rapidity  that  the  last  will 
have  left  the  bow  before  the  first  has  reached  its 
goal.  When  an  arrow  misses  its  mark  he  will  fly 
into  a  violent  passion,  breaking  his  bow  and  ar- 
rows in  his  rage. 

Fear  of  their  vengeance  causes  them  to  be  held 
in  awe  by  other  tribes.  For  instance,  a  pigmy  will 
mark  out  a  bunch  of  bananas  in  a  plantation  by 
shooting  an  arrow  into  the  stalk,  thus  signifying 
his  wish  for  them  when  sufficiently  ripe.  The 
owner  of  the  tree,  in  dread  of  their  displeasure, 
would  never  dream  of  removing  the  fruit  or  the 
arrow,  but  would  leave  it  there  until  the  pigmy 
should  come  for  both. 

Their  power  of  observation,  as  may  be  readily 
understood,  is  wonderfully  keen.  Accustomed  to 
depend  upon  keenness  of  sight  for  his  daily  food, 
and  by  his  hunter's  life  brought  into  close  contact 
with  the  dangers  of  the  bush,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  the  pigmy  should  have  cultivated  quickness  of 
sight  and  keenness  of  perception  to  a  degree  found 
among  no  other  race  of  human  beings.  Mimicry, 
too,  plays  a  large  part  in  the  formation  and  develop- 
ment of  his  character,  evincing  itself  not  only  in  his 
droll  humor,  but  also  in  the  serious  facts  of  his 
everyday  life,  for  he  copies  the  weapons  of  his 
neighbors,  and  even  their  habits  and  customs, 
where  these  do  not  clash  with  his  own. 

His  mimicry  is  aided  by  a  good  memory,  capable 
of  retaining  the  most  insignificant  details  for  long 
periods.  Dr.  Junker  tells  a  story  of  how  he  met  an 
Akka  at  a  camp  whom  he  had  measured  for  anthro- 
pometric purposes  four  years  previously  at  Rum- 
bek.  "His  comical  ways,"  he  says,  "and  quick, 
nimble  movements  made  this  little  fellow  the  clown 
of  our  society.  .  .  .  His  imitations  of  Hawash 
Effendi  in  a  towering  rage,  storming  and  abusing 
everybody,  were  a  great  success ;  and  he  took  me 
off  to  the  life,  reproducing  after  four  years,  down 
to  the  minutest  details  and  with  surprising  accuracy, 
my  movements  when  measuring  his  body  in 
Rumbek." 

There  are  two  tribes,  distinguished  as  the  black 
and  the  red  Akka.  The  black  pigmies  are  two  or 
three  inches  taller  than  the  red,  but  they  are  ob- 


viously an  inferior  race,  not  so  well  formed,  nor  so 
intelligent-looking  as  their  ruddy  kinsmen.  These 
two  distinct  tribes,  who  do  not  live  together  or  ap- 
parently assimilate  in  any  way,  have  in  common  a 
heavy  overhanging  upper  lip,  and  do  not  tattoo. 
Extremely  exclusive,  shy,  and  wary  when  in  the 
bush,  when  taken  prisoners  they  become  fearless 
and  defiant.  Very  vindictive  when  they  think  them- 
selves unjustly  treated,  they  are  otherwise  faithful. 
As  an  example  of  their  natural  qualities,  I  noted 
that  they  are  remarkably  jealous  of  one  another. 
They  make  no  friends  of  their  own  kind  when 
among  other  tribes,  but  will  become  very  friendly 
with  the  other  natives.  A  parallel  to  this  quality 
we  find  in  the  animal  world,  for  wild  birds  will  kill 
their  tame  kindred,  and  the  wild  mouse  will,  if  he 
can  get  at  them,  kill  his  caged  and  delicate  white 
brothers. 

Pigmies  have  apparently  no  ties  of  family  affec- 
tion, such  as  those  of  mother  to  son,  or  sister  to 
brother,  and  seem  to  be  wanting  in  all  social  quali- 
ties, asking  nothing  more  than  to  be  let  alone,  to 
"live  and  let  live." 

Their  villages,  if  such  they  can  be  called,  consist 
of  groups  of  perhaps  thirty  small  beehive-shaped 
huts,  each  about  four  feet  high.  The  entrance  is  a 
small  opening  a  foot  and  a  half  high,  allowing  just 
room  enough  for  them  to  creep  through.  They 
make  their  beds  of  sticks  driven  into  the  ground  at 
four  corners,  with  other  sticks  placed  across,  the 
whole  being  raised  a  few  inches  from  the  floor. 
Each  village  is  under  the  leadership  of  a  head  man 
or  chief. 

The  low  state  of  their  mental  development  is 
shown  by  the  following  facts.  They  have  no  regard 
for  time,  nor  have  they  any  records  or  traditions  of 
the  past ;  no  religion  is  known  among  them,  nor 
have  they  any  fetich  rites.  They  do  not  seek  to 
know  the  future  by  occult  means,  as  do  their  neigh- 
bors. In  short,  they  arc,  to  my  thinking,  the 
closest  link  with  the  original  Darwinian  anthropoid 
ape  extant 

Pigmies  arc  strong,  sinewy  and  muscular,  fear- 
less and  daring.  They  have  a  dislike  for  water,  and 
are  not  cleanly  in  their  habits  as  are  other  tribes. 
Very- few  of  them  can  swim,  and  probably  they 
know  nothing  of  the  art,  living,  as  they  do,  chiefly 
on  dry  land. 

The  dress  of  the  pigmies  is  very  simple.  The 
men  wear  a  plain  strip  of  cloth  round  the  loins,  the 
women  simply  a  bunch  of  leaves.  They  have  no 
ornaments  of  any  kind — a  fact  which  shows  their 
low  development,  for  women,  as  a  rule,  desire 
and  use  ornaments  as  attractions  in  savage  life  as 
well  as  in  civilized.  Possibly  when  the  new  pigmy 
woman  arrives  she  will  introduce  necklaces  and 
earrings. 

Musical  instruments  are  unknown  to  them.  Even 
their  dancing  is  conducted  without  any  sweeter 
sound  than  the  rhythmical  tapping  of  a  bow  with 
an  arrow.  Their  whole  idea  of  dancing  is  to  strut 
round  in  a  circle,  with  their  legs  quite  stiff,  beat- 
ing time  with  bow  and  arrow,  as  just  mentioned, 
and  adding  absurd  emphasis  to  the  general  effect 
by  their  set  and  solemn  countenances. 

Having  no  religion,  no  family  tics,  no  joy  in 
sports  or  games,  and  no  fixed  home,  their  one  ob- 
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ject  and  occupation  is  hunting,  at  which  they  are 
such  adepts  that  it  is  a  sight,  as  has  been  said  be- 
fore, to  see  them  handle  their  small  bows  and  ar- 
rows. They  also  carry  a  short,  light  spear,  a 
weapon  they  have  copied  from  other  tribes,  but  no 
shield,  nor  do  they  poison  their  arrows,  which  arc 
not  tipped  with  flint,  as  has  been  asserted.    .    .  . 

Fully  occupied  in  hunting,  pigmies  do  not  culti- 
vate the  soil,  and  for  this  reason,  among  others,  as 
is  the  case  with  the  Eskimo,  they  stand  low  in  the 
scale  of  civilization.  Skilful  trappers  and  hunters, 
they  can  kill  even  elephants  with  their  little  bows 
and  arrows,  blinding  the  animal  first  by  shooting  at 
his  eyes.  Once  he  is  blind  they  never  leave  him  till 
he  falls. 

They  are  remarkably  clever  fishermen.  With  a 
morsel  of  meat  tied  to  a  piece  of  string,  and  with- 
out the  aid  of  a  hook,  they  will  succeed  in  landing 
heavy  fish,  while  less  skilled  fishermen,  with  hooks 
and  lines,  may  not  be  able  to  secure  one. 

As  a  rule  the  pigmies  take  up  their  abode  near  a 
village  of  some  big  chief,  where  they  are  sure  of 
finding  large  banana  plantations.  Though  they 
grow  no  food  of  any  kind  on  their  own  account, 
they  are  extremely  fond  of  the  unripe  long  banana, 
and  their  method  of  obtaining  this  delicacy  is 
simple.  On  returning  from  a  day's  hunting  the 
pigmy  carefully  wraps  up  several  small  pieces  of 
meat  in  grass  or  leaves,  betakes  himself  to  the 
nearest  banana  plantation,  and,  having  selected  the 
bunches  of  bananas  he  requires,  shins  up  the  tree, 
cuts  down  the  branches  selected,  and  in  payment 
affixes  one  of  the  small  packets  of  meat  to  the  stem 
by  a  little  wooden  skewer.  By  this  means  he  satis- 
fies his  conscience,  and  can  declare  that  he  has  not 
stolen  the  bananas,  but  only  bought  them,  for  the 
pigmy,  as  we  have  seen,  is  very  angry  at  the  merest 
suggestion  of  theft. 

Pigmies  do  no  work  of  any  sort  or  kind,  purchas- 
ing their  arrowheads,  knives  and  spears  from  the 
neighboring  tribes  in  exchange  for  meat,  or  for 
women  whom  they  have  seized  in  the  bush. 

Each  village  has  a  chief,  but  there  are  no  grada- 
tions of  rank  among  the  people.  Every  man  fights 
for  his  own  chief,  and  has  no  knowledge  of  com- 
bination, only  fighting  when  necessity  demands  it. 
When  they  attack  strangers  in  the  bush  they  keep 
so  close  that  nothing  is  seen  of  them  except  their 
arrows,  but  in  the  open  they  arc  very  plucky. 
Owning  no  territory,  and  having  nothing  to  make 
war  for  on  their  own  account,  they  squat  among 
this  tribe  or  that,  according  to  convenience,  but 
they  show  no  particular  attachment  to  any  one  spot, 
wandering  wee  Ishmaelites  as  they  are!  Native 
chiefs  often  try  to  get  hold  of  pigmy  boys,  whom 
they  adopt,  and  who  become  a  sort  of  bodyguard  to 
them,  and  spies  on  their  own  people. 

A  striking  instance  of  their  disregard  for  home 
and  its  memories  was  afforded  when  I  had  occasion 
to  revisit  the  birthplace  of  my  pigmy  boy  as  I  re- 
turned through  the  Mabode  country.  He  was  with 
mc  at  the  time,  but  as  we  approached  the  village — 
they  were  still  on  the  same  encampment  ground,  or 
very  near  it — he  showed  not  the  least  pleasure  at 
the  sight  of  the  place.  It  might  have  been  his  first 
visit  to  the  district,  to  judge  by  the  absence  of  any 
display  of  emotion,  or  outward  sign  that  the  settle- 


ment had  once  been  the  scene  of  his  daily  life.  How- 
ever, as  he  had  served  me  very  well,  apart  from  the 
natural  laziness  of  his  kind,  I  thought  I  might  do 
him  a  good  turn  by  offering  him  freedom  to  return 
to  his  people. 

To  my  surprise,  he  besought  me  to  tell  him  what 
wrong  he  had  done  to  be  discharged  like  this.  I 
explained  that,  so  far  from  having  done  wrong,  he 
had  pleased  me  so  well  that  if  he  liked  he  might  go 
back  to  his  own  people.  He  looked  at  me  for  a  mo- 
ment in  bewilderment ;  then  he  threw  up  his  head 
with  a  proud  gesture  and  walked  away,  thus  inti- 
mating that  he  had  not  a  very  high  opinion  of  the 
manner  in  which  I  proposed  to  reward  faithful 
service. 

I  called  him  back. 

"You  may  stay  if  you  like,"  I  said ;  "but,  bear  in 
mind,  that  you  may  go  if  you  like,  and  that  if  you 
don't  go  now  it  may  be  impossible  to  do  so  later, 
even  if  you  wish." 

"But  I  don't  want  to  go,"  he  protested. 

I  accepted  this,  and  he  went  out. 

A  few  minutes  later  he  returned.  Evidently  he 
had  thought  me  angry  with  him,  and  it  puzzled  him 
to  fit  a  cause  for  this,  and  so,  in  default  of  satis- 
factory explanation,  he  thought  it  best  to  propitiate 
me. 

•  I'll  tell  you  what  I'll  do,"  he  said.  "If  you  will 
lend  mc  five  soldiers  I'll  place  two  there  and  two 
over  there  (indicating  positions),  and  I'll  go  over 
there  with  the  other.  Then  I'll  call  my  father  and 
mother  into  the  ring,  and  we  will  capture  them  and 
bring  them  to  you." 

I  think  he  was  disappointed  that  I  did  not  accept 
this  curious  proposition,  which  shed  a  clear  light 
on  his  ideas  of  the  fifth  commandment. 

While  I  was  staying  at  Nigangara  Station  Du 
Brency  came  in  to  spend  a  few  days.  He  also  had  a 
pigmy  boy  in  his  service,  being  content  like  myself 
to  suffer  the  troubles  he  caused  for  the  sake  of  hav- 
ing such  a  good  servant.  But  two  pigmies  in  the 
same  station  were  productive  of  more  excitement 
than  was  pleasant.  At  first  they  regarded  one  an- 
other somewhat  shyly,  not  to  say  with  suspicion, 
and  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  each  other. 
From  severe  neutrality  it  came  to  defensive  hos- 
tility, and  before  long  to  open  warfare.  Both  were 
vindictive  little  wretches,  never  so  happy  as  when 
quarreling. 

As  it  was  a  wise  policy  to  be  on  good  terms 
with  the  soldiers  and  "food-servants,"  they  reserved 
their  spite  for  their  own  kind,  and  were  at  one  an- 
other's throats  all  day  long,  and  on  the  most  trivial 
grounds.  One  would  get  a  little  more  food  than 
the  other;  there  would  be  sufficient  reason  for  a 
fight,  and  they  would  race  each  other  in  bolting 
their  bananas  in  order  to  get  in  the  first  blow;  but 
fighting  was  always  subservient  to  feeding.  When 
they  had  battered  each  other's  litflc  heads  with  their 
puny  fists,  a  Houssa,  or  perhaps  a  white  officer, 
would  come  out  to  see  what  the  din  was  about,  and 
would  separate  the  combatants. 

"Well,  why  should  he  have  more  food  than  I 
had?"  would  be  the  proud  explanation.  "After  all, 
he's  only  a  pigmy !"  This  with  great  scorn,  and 
the  necessary  vows  of  vengeance  from  the  victim  of 
outraged  dignity. 
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They  had  no  objection  to  being  scolded  in  gen- 
uine anger,  and  took  a  rating  manfully ;  but  to  be 
treated  as  children,  or,  worst  of  all,  to  be  laughed 
at,  was  more  than  they  would  stand. 

A  soldier  was  looking  on  amusedly  at  one  of  their 
mimic  battles  one  afternoon  in  the  drill-yard.  The 
cause  of  war  was  a  battered  helmet  that  one  of  us 
had  discarded.  My  pigmy  had  it  on,  and  was  de- 
fending his  nine  points  of  the  law  against  his  fellow- 
pigmy.  The  soldier  made  a  jeering  comment  on 
my  boy,  who  left  his  own  quarrel  and,  without  a 
moment's  hesitation,  threw  half  a  brick  at  the  head 
of  the  soldier  with  all  the  force  of  which  his  little 
arm  and  big  rage  were  capable.  It  would  have  hurt 
the  Houssa  more  if  it  had  hit  him  on  the  shins ;  as  it 
was,  it  merely  stunned  him.  Then  the  young  rascal 
resumed  his  defence  of  the  helmet. 

One  of  the  most  astonishing  characteristics  of 
these  strange  little  people  is  their  abnormal  appe- 
tite for  all  sorts  of  food.  Bananas  are  their  chief 
delight.  A  pigmy,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying, 
eats,  as  a  rule,  twice  as  much  as  will  suffice  a  full- 
grown  man.  He  will  take  a  stalk  containing  about 
sixty  bananas,  seat  himself  and  eat  them  all  at  a 
meal — besides  other  food.  Then  he  will  lie  and 
groan  throughout  the  night,  until  morning  comes, 
when  he  is  ready  to  repeat  the  operation.  A  conse- 
quent and  characteristic  feature  of  his  race  is  the 
distended  abdomen;  but,  that  considered,  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  imagine  where  he  manages  to  stow  the 
enormous  quantity  of  food  he  can  consume  at  a 
meal.  Occasionally,  when  I  have  expressed  sur- 
prise— when,  for  instance,  he  has  surpassed  even 
himself — he  has  assumed  an  uninterested  air,  as 
though  the  matter  were  merely  the  most  common- 
place occurrence  in  the  world,  and  the  question  one 
to  be  waived. 

"Yes,"  he  has  said  carelessly,  "there  were  a  few 
bananas  there  on  a  bunch,  and  I  ate  them.  I  sup- 
pose that  is  what  they  were  there  for.  There's 
nothing  to  be  surprised  about.  I  should  like  some 
more  if  there  are  any  to  be  had." 

As  they  have  no  cooking  utensils,  all  their  food 
is  roasted  or  smoked.   .    .  . 

The  Albino,  while  very  frequently  met  with 
among  the  Azande  and  one  or  two  other  tribes,  is 
very  rarely  seen  among  the  pigmies.  I  have  met 
very  few  travelers  in  Central  Africa  who  have  ever 
seen  the  phenomenon  of  an  Albino  pigmy,  and 
have  only  once  met  one  myself  during  the  whole 
period  of  my  travels  among  the  little  race.  This 
one  was  a  character  in  his  way.  He  was  dead- 
white,  without  a  vestige  of  color  in  his  skin,  about 
four  feet  high,  and  with  all  the  characteristics  of  his 
kind. 

The  pigmies  have  a  curious  method  of  fighting, 
which  I  have  had  occasion  to  observe  several  times. 
A  stranger  passing  through  the  bush  along  a  track 
is  fair  game  to  them,  and  they  therefore  conceal 
themselves  when  they  hear  footsteps  approaching. 
It  does  not  take  much  covert  to  hide  a  pigmy.  As 
the  unsuspecting  victim  goes  by  they  send  their  lit- 
tle arrows  at  him,  and,  if  the  shot  has  told,  the 
pigmy  who  has  fired  jumps  up,  utters  a  little  cry, 
and  pats  his  right  arm  with  his  left,  immediately 
afterwards  diving  behind  a  bush  plant  or  tree 
trunk.    The  pigmies  do  the  same  when  they  are 


fighting  against  excessive  numbers  in  regular  bush 
warfare. 

One  gentle  art  employed  against  the  stranger 
who  comes  by  their  way  is  amusing  in  its  display 
of  cunning.  The  pigmy  fastens  a  cord  to  his  foot 
at  one  end,  affixing  the  other  to  the  bough  of  a 
tree  that  may  stretch  across  the  forest  path.  Then 
concealing  himself  a  few  yards  off  he  waits  till  he 
hears  some  one  coming,  when  he  gently  agitates 
the  string  so  as  to  shake  the  bough.  Now  the  least 
thing  of  this  kind,  the  slightest  rustle  or  noise  at- 
tracts the  attention  of  the  native,  who,  from  mo- 
tives of  self-preservation,  is  brought  up  to  notice  all 
the  signs  of  the  bush.  Accordingly  he  stands  still 
to  see  what  is  coming,  and  while  he  watches  the 
curiously  moving  branch,  is  promptly  shot  in  the 
back  by  the  concealed  pigmy.  "But,"  said  the 
pigmy,  when  rebuked  for  such  treachery,  "he  was  a 
stranger.  He  had  no  business  to  be  there."  It  is 
the  old  story  of  Leech's  over  again:  "A  stranger  1 
'Eave'arf  a  brick  at 'im !" 

A  certain  chief  of  the  Momvus  was  literally  a 
"big"  chief,  one  of  the  fattest  and  most  un wieldly 
of  men  it  has  ever  been  my  lot  to  see.  So  corpu- 
lent had  he  become  that  he  had  long  given  up  the 
practice  of  walking,  always  allowing  himself  to  be 
carried  about  on  a  litter  borne  by  four  of  his  men. 
So  he  became  fatter  still.  His  head  wife  was  a  mas- 
sive matron,  who  added  to  her  corpulency  by  like 
laziness. 

This  big  chief,  in  spite  of  his  inability  to  walk,  in- 
sisted on  accompanying  his  men  on  all  fighting  ex- 
peditions, and  personally  directed  their  attacks 
from  the  elevation  of  his  stretcher.  On  a  certain 
occasion  I  have  in  my  mind  he  was  going  down 
with  his  warriors  to  fight  a  neighboring  Mabode 
chief,  and  on  his  way  unwittingly  passed  close  to  a 
pigmy  encampment,  whose  inhabitants  he  had  of- 
fended some  time  before.  A  flight  of  little  arrows 
from  an  invisible  foe  was  the  first  intimation  he  had 
of  any  danger.  He  could  not  get  down,  nor  would 
it  have  served  any  practical  purpose,  because  he 
would  not  have  been  able  to  run  away.  So  he 
dropped  back  from  his  sitting  posture  and  turned 
over  on  his  face,  calling  to  his  wife  to  do  the  same, 
as  he  urged  his  bearers  forward.  Presently  a  pigmy 
darted  out  from  behind  a  tiny  bush  and  shot  off  two 
arrows  in  quick  succession,  then  he  patted  his  right 
arm  with  his  left  hand,  uttered  the  peculiar  little  cry 
that  signifies  gratification  for  the  effect  of  the  shot, 
and  disappeared  again  behind  the  bush.  I  looked 
and  saw  that  both  the  chief  and  his  wife,  while  lying 
face  downward  on  their  litters,  had  been  shot  in  that 
part  which  thus  naturally  presented  itself  as  a 
tempting  target. 

Where  one  of  their  number  dies  he  is  buried,  and 
there  is  an  end  to  him  and  his  memory.  They 
wear  no  mourning,  nor  do  they  erect  any 
memorials  over  the  graves  of  their  dead. 

Excellent  servants,  they  are  very  fond  of  decking 
themselves  out  in  the  old  clothes  of  their  masters, 
no  matter  what  the  fit  may  be.  They  will  stmt 
about  with  an  old  hat,  several  sizes  too  large,  com- 
ing down  over  their  eyes,  or  augment  their  scanty 
costume  by  the  addition  of  a  tie,  not  in  fun,  but  in 
the  most  serious  matter  possible,  the  nearest  ap- 
proach to  the  decorative  instinct  I  observed. 
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The  negotiations  which  brought  about  this  con- 
cession were  begun  long  before  our  war  with  Spain 
was  thought  of,  and  it  has  been  said  that  the  Chi- 
nese were  greatly  surprised  at  our  martial  activity 
during  the  struggle;  that  they  supposed  we  were 
a  very  peaceable  nation,  like  the  Chinese  them- 
selves forsooth,  and  that  we  were  not  likely  to  take 
up  arms  provided  our  interests  in  the  East  suffered 
under  any  unforeseen  combination  of  the  powers. 
But  a  curious  train  of  events  was  to  disabuse  the 
Chinese  mind  of  this  notion.  Almost  immediately 
after  the  concession  had  been  signed  by  the  Chi- 
nese Government  and  by  the  officers  of  the  Ameri- 
can syndicate,  Havana  was  blockaded.  Hawaii  was 
annexed  and  the  Philippines  were  reduced.  It 
seemed  as  though  a  perfect  succession  of  stepping 
stones  had  been  made  across  the  Pacific  over  which 
we  might  tread  to  take  possession  of  what  already 
had  been  granted  by  the  Chinese  Government. 

The  story  of  how  the  concession  for  an  Ameri- 
can railroad  in  China  was  obtained  is  a  very  inter- 
esting one.  The  events  which  led  to  it  really  be- 
gan twenty  years  ago.  During  the  seventies  there 
occurred  a  Chinese  exclusion  riot  on  our  western 
coast  in  which  several  Chinamen  were  killed  and 
others  wounded.  The  affair  greatly  embittered  the 
residential  Chinese  against  the  Government.  At 
that  time  the  collector  of  customs  at  Seattle  was  A. 
W.  Bash.  Mr.  Bash  had  an  idea  that  the  Chinese 
had  not  been  fairly  treated  and  he  offered  to  take 
up  their  cause  and  present  it  for  consideration  to 
the  authorities  in  Washington.  They  gladly  con- 
sented and  the  result  was  that  Bash  obtained  for 
them  an  indemnity  of  $250,000.  He  made  no  capi- 
tal out  of  this  for  himself,  but  his  action  in  the  af- 
fair was  greatly  appreciated  by  the  Chinamen, 
among  whom  he  became  "persona  grata."  Bash 
attempted  to  make  nothing  of  the  affair,  for  at  the 
time  a  way,  or  means,  or  reason  for  doing  so  did 
not  occur  to  him.  A  few  years  afterward,  however, 
he  became  possessed  of  the  idea  that  possibly  he 
might  use  his  influence  with  the  Chinamen  to  se- 
cure a  concession  to  construct  a  railroad  in  China. 
With  this  idea  in  mind  he  came  East  to  New  York 
and  formed  a  company,  of  which  Calvin  S.  Brice 
and  other  wealthy  gentlemen  were  members. 
These  gentlemen  raised  the  necessary  funds  and 
equipped  a  surveying  or  general  observing  party, 
which  proceeded  to  China  to  lay  out  plans  and  to 
look  over  the  country  through  which  the  railroad 
would  pass.  The  chief  engineer  of  the  party  was 
one  Captain  Rich,  who  had  been  prominent  in  rail- 
road circles  in  the  United  States.  The  party  trav- 
eled through  China  and  selected  a  route  over  which 
the  road  might  pass.  For  various  reasons,  how- 
ever, the  scheme  was  not  pushed  through,  and  the 
party  returned  to  America.  That  is,  all  returned 
with  the  exception  of  Captain  Rich,  whose  abilities 
as  an  engineer  greatly  impressed  the  director  of 
southern  railroads  in  China,  Sheng,  whose  star  al- 
ready had  begun  to  rise.  Captain  Rich  remained  in 
China  in  the  employ  of  Sheng,  with  whom  he  is  still 
associated.    The  other  members  of  the  party  re- 
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linquished  their  scheme  for  a  time  and  the  project 
slept  for  years. 

Perhaps  it  was  fortunate  that  Captain  Rich  re- 
mained in  China,  for  he  has  ever  since  held  up  to 
the  eyes  of  his  patron  in  the  Far  East  the  advisa- 
bility of  granting  a  concession  to  Americans.  It 
was  fortunate  because  two  or  three  years  ago  the 
syndicate  became  convinced  that  perhaps  the  old 
project  had  been  relinquished  too  soon.  At  any 
rate,  the  times  were  more  ripe  for  introducing  such 
a  project  than  they  had  been  in  the  old  days. 

Senator  Brice  determined  to  take  the  matter  up 
again,  and  proceeded  to  interest  American  capital 
in  it.  Progressive  ideas  lately  put  forward  by  the 
Chinese  Emperor  seemed  to  warrant  success  for 
the  scheme  if  rightly  put  forward.  Negotiations 
were  again  opened  up  therefor.  The  influence  of 
Captain  Rich,  and  consequently  of  Sheng,  who  had 
now  become  very  powerful  in  China,  were  brought 
to  bear  on  the  matter.  The  Chinese  Minister  in 
Washington,  Wu  Ting  Fang,  was  also  interviewed, 
and  the  ground  having  been  gone  over  thoroughly, 
everything  seemed  propitious.  By  means  of  the  in- 
fluence thus  obtained  communications  were  opened 
with  the  Chinese  Emperor,  his  ministers,  and  the 
Chinese  Parliament,  or  Tsung  li  Yamen.  Negotia- 
tions were  carried  on  by  cable,  and  the  expense, 
each  word  running  into  dollars,  was  something 
enormous.  It  was  decided  to  try  and  get  the  Chi- 
nese Government  to  invest  the  Chinese  Minister  in 
Washington  with  imperial  authority  to  carry  on  the 
negotiations.  After  some  trouble  this  was  secured, 
Wu  Ting  Fang  being  granted  full  power  to  make 
and  sign  the  contract.  The  negotiations  were  car- 
ried on  personally  between  the  Chinese  Minister, 
Senator  Brice,  Thurlow  Weed  Barnes  and  others 
of  the  company. 

No  exact  reading  of  the  articles  to  the  compact 
have  yet  been  announced,  but  the  main  point,  that 
is  the  right  to  construct  and  operate  a  railroad 
through  the  centre  of  China,  has  been  conceded  and 
sanctioned  by  the  Chinese  Government.  This  rail- 
road will  pass  through  several  provinces,  any  two 
of  which  have  a  population  equal  to  that  of  the 
United  States.  It  will  tap  the  whole  valley  of  the 
Yang  Tse  Kiang,  and  its  branches  will  run  out  in 
all  directions.  As  stated  above,  it  will  extend  from 
Hankow  in  a  southerly  direction,  taking  in  the  fol- 
lowing cities:  Wuchang,  Yochau,  Changsha, 
Hangshan,  Hangchan,  Yungchan,  Tau  Kweilin, 
Ptngloh,  Wuchau,  Shanking,  Canton  and  finally 
Hong  Kong. 


TH*  TroftodifM  »f  Africa  ft.  Paul  Ditputc* 

If  you  want  to  be  introduced  to  the  slowest  peo- 
ple in  the  world  you  must  visit  North  Africa  and 
make  your  way  across  the  scorching  desert  that 
separates  from  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants  of  Africa 
the  race  known  to  the  ancients  as  the  Troglodytes, 
from  the  Greek  "troglois,"  a  hole.  They  were  given 
this  name  on  account  of  the  habit  of  living  in  holes 
in  the  ground,  a  habit  that  probably  owes  it  origin 
to  the  fact  that  Old  Sol  in  that  quarter  is  a  very 
merciless  old  tyrant,  and  life  above   ground  is 
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scarcely  bearable  except  when  the  sun  has  retired 
for  the  night. 

The  Troglodytes  are  in  the  line  of  caravan  travel, 
and  are  visited  by  these  freight  trains  of  the  African 
desert.  No  outside  influence  has  been  able,  how- 
ever, to  ween  them  from  their  ancient  habits,  their 
antique  garb  and  their  peculiar  manner  of  living. 
So  far  as  is  known,  the  manners  and  customs  of 
the  Troglodytes  have  not  changed  since  Bible 
times,  and  any  one  coming  upon  a  group  of  these 
people  in  the  present  day  and  comparing  their  ap- 
pearance with  descriptions  extant  that  some  his- 
torians have  regarded  as  fabulous,  will  see  that  they 
are  precisely  the  same  now  as  they  were  many  cen- 
turies ago. 

A  Troglodyte  city  is  the  most  curious  dwelling 
place  in  the  world.  From  the  exterior  it  presents 
the  aspect  of  a  Roman  circus.  The  habitations  are 
built  in  layers  one  above  the  other,  and  form  a  cir- 
cular wall  with  a  single  entrance  from  the  outside. 
All  the  doors  of  the  houses  open  on  the  interior  of 
the  circular  city.  Each  habitation  has  a  door  and  a 
window.  To  get  to  them  you  climb  a  flight  of 
steps  cut  in  the  wall,  which  brings  you  to  the  lower 
layer  of  houses.  If  you  wish  to  go  higher  you 
climb  another  pair  of  steps  to  the  houses  above,  and 
from  here  to  the  third  row,  if  you  are  visiting  some 
one  living  on  the  top  of  the  pile.  The  doors  are  all 
fastened  with  the  most  primitive  lock  that  is  turned 
by  means  of  a  wooden  key. 

Besides  providing  protection  from  their  enemy 
the  sun,  the  circular  habitations  with  the  dead  walls 
outside  form  a  strong  fortress  to  guard  the  inhabi- 
tants from  the  attacks  of  neighboring  tribes.  In 
these  more  peaceful  days,  however,  they  have  no 
such  fear  before  them,  and  so  they  use  the  walled 
city  mostly  for  storing  of  crops,  while  they  live  in 
holes  dug  in  the  ground  within  the  walls,  and  fre- 
quently change  their  position  in  search  of  pasture 
for  the  animals. 

The  age  of  the  cities  is  immense.  The  exact  date 
when  they  were  built  is  unknown,  but  it  is  believed 
that  they  antedate  the  birth  of  Christ.  The  people 
are  peaceably  disposed,  in  which  phase  of  character 
they  are  superior  to  most  other  natives  of  Northern 
Africa.  They  are  intelligent  and  hard  working, 
tending  their  flocks  and  farming  their  land  with 
patient  energy.  The  approach  to  their  country  is 
so  difficult  and  dangerous  on  account  of  the  fright- 
ful gorges  it  is  necessary  to  traverse  and  the  risk 
of  being  overcome  by  the  deadly  sirocco,  that  the 
interesting  people  have  been  disturbed  but  little  by 
Europeans.  Now  that  archaeologists  are  turning 
their  attention  to  the  ancient  people,  something 
more  is  being  learned  of  them  than  was  known 
heretofore. 


The  inns  are  the  inns  of  the  East — the  inns  that 
prevail  everywhere  in  Asia,  though  the  average 
tourist  does  not  see  them.  Let  me  describe  one  of 
these  Chinese  inns.  Turning  sharp  off  the  main 
street  of  the  town,  and  passing  through  a  gateway 
in  a  mud  wall,  you  find  yourself  in  a  courtyard.  One 
side  is  occupied  by  several  rooms  for  guests.  At 
one  end  of  each  room,  filling  about  a  third  of  the 
space,  is  a  matted  dais  raised  about  two  feet  high. 


Built  under  the  dais  is  a  fireplace  of  brick.  On  the 
dais  is  a  small  table  standing  about  six  inches  high. 

The  travelers  spread  their  bedding  on  the  dais 
and  sleep  there,  or  they  squat  cross-legged  on  the 
dais  and  eat  their  food  from  the  six-inch-high  table 
that  rests  there.  The  larger  portion  of  the  room, 
the  space  not  occupied  by  the  dais,  has  a  floor  of 
beaten  earth,  and  it  may  contain  a  table  or  a  couple 
of  chairs,  or  it  may  contain  nothing.  Its  purpose  is 
to  store  the  travelers'  baggage  or  merchandise.  On 
the  other  three  sides  of  the  courtyard  are  stables  for 
the  pack  animals  and  a  kitchen  used  by  every  one. 

As  the  inn  is  enlarged  to  meet  increased  traffic 
there  may  be  added  to  it  additional  courtyards,  or 
corner-pieces,  or  long  alleys,  as  the  proprietor  is 
able  to  buy  or  lease  ground;  but  the  principle  of 
the  extension  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  original  de- 
sign. The  inn  lets  to  the  traveler  stable  accommo- 
dation and  a  place  where  he  may  lay  his  bedding, 
and  it  provides  him  with  the  use  of  a  kitchen  and  of 
a  well.  That  is  all  in  theory.  The  traveler  must 
bring,  and  often  does  bring,  his  own  food  and  for- 
age. He  ought  to  draw  his  own  water  and  himself 
boil  it.  But  in  practice,  and  under  pressure  of 
traffic,  the  inns  have  fallen  into  the  way  of  keeping 
for  sale  a  quantity  of  forage  and  of  food,  such  as 
mutton,  fowls  and  eggs,  and  the  caretakers  or  serv- 
ants of  the  inn  supply  water,  drawn  from  the  well 
and  boiled  over  the  common  fire. 

At  every  Chinese  inn  we  stopped  at  boiling  water 
was  brought  as  soon  as  we  alighted,  in  order  that 
we  might  refresh  ourselves  with  tea,  which  we  were 
supposed  to  have  with  us ;  and  if  we  hadn't  tea  (as 
by  outrunning  our  baggage)  the  tea  was  promptly 
supplied,  and  afterward  paid  for  by  our  servant 
when  he  settled  the  bill.  For  that  purpose  the  pay- 
ments were  all  in  copper  cash,  each  being  of  the 
value  of  about  the  tenth  part  of  a  halfpenny. 

All  the  inns  at  which  we  stopped  between  Pekin 
and  Kalgan  were  built  of  beaten  mud.  The  stables 
and  the  mangers  were  of  the  same  material. 
Wood,  which  is  dear,  was  only  in  use  for  doorways 
and  window  panes.  The  latter  were  latticed,  and 
the  lattices  were  in  part  blank  and  in  part  papered 
over.  As  the  weather  got  colder  more  and  more  of 
the  lattices  would  be  papered  up,  until  in  winter 
fresh  air  would  be  practically  excluded.  My  cus- 
tom was  to  examine  the  window  frames,  and  if  I 
thought  there  was  not  enough  air  space  I  made  as 
much  more  as  I  thought  fit  by  poking  holes  in  the 
paper  with  my  walking  stick.  No  objection  was 
made,  for  paper  is  cheap. 

A  Sprint  riUdlat  Cklek,*  Sw». . . .S*mu,t  Davit. ...Till  Katlutal Hogotl*, 

There  is  in  the  State  of  Nevada  a  natural  phe- 
nomenon, which,  prior  to  investigation,  might  im- 
press one  as  belonging  in  more  likelihood  to  the 
realm  of  fiction  than  to  the  realm  of  fact.  It  is  a 
spring  of  calcareous  deposits,  located  near  Elko, 
which  yields  at  first  hand  from  mother  earth  what 
the  inhabitants  of  the  town  regard  as  a  better 
quality  of  chicken  soup  than  can  be  concocted  by 
any  of  the  "chefs"  of  the  various  hotels  along  the 
line  of  the  neighboring  Southern  Pacific  Railway. 
Of  course,  this  judgment  of  the  Elkoites  is  not  in- 
fallible, as  what  would  pass  as  terrapin  and  cham- 
pagne with  them  might  impress  one  not  native 
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born  as  salt- cod  and  hardtack.  It  all  depends  upon 
how  generous  the  goddess  of  civilization  has  been 
to  them  in  her  distribution  of  an  epicurean  taste. 

These  springs  have  been  known  to  the  Indians 
in  that  vicinity  for  more  than  a  hundred  years ;  and 
long  before  the  whites  came  to  this  country,  the  In- 
dians were  in  the  habit  of  taking  sick  members  of 
their  tribes  there  where  they  pitched  their  tents 
and  remained  to  drink  the  waters  and  bathe  in  them 
until  they  were  cured.  In  the  early  days  the 
Washoes  and  Piutes  had  many  a  battle  for  the  pos- 
session of  the  springs,  until  it  presently  dawned 
upon  them  that  the  fights  which  took  place  in  their 
vicinity  resulted  in  death  to  more  Indians  than  were 
cured  by  its  waters.  Tradition  has  it  that  they  held 
a  council  of  war  somewhere  between  1830  and  1840, 
signed  a  treaty  of  peace,  and  agreed  to  mutually 
share  the  benefits  of  the  sanitarium.  In  1868,  the 
whites  first  became  aware  of  the  existence  of  the 
spring  when  it  was  discovered  by  Charles  Lauten- 
schlager,  who  was  prospecting  for  gold  in  that  vi- 
cinity. A  few  years  afterwards,  John  Kropper 
made  a  legal  location  of  the  place,  taking  up  forty 
acres,  which  he  sold  to  J.  Von  Alstine,  who  in  turn 
transferred  them  to  its  present  proprietor,  who  has 
remained  in  possession  for  the  last  twenty-seven 
years.  The  springs  originally  oozed  out  of  the  top 
of  two  rocky  cones,  but  since  tunnels  were  run  into 
the  side  at  a  depth  of  about  six  feet,  the  springs 
Mow  several  thousand  gallons  a  day.  The  one 
known  as  the  Soup  Spring  is  about  two  hundred 
yards  from  the  hotel,  and  the  waters  contain  sul- 
phur, magnesia,  iron  and  soda  with  some  copper. 
As  the  water  runs  out  it  is  dipped  up  by  tourists  in 
glasses  and  a  little  pepper  and  salt  added.  The 
taste  is  then  so  much  like  chicken  broth  that  it 
would  easily  pass  for  it  if  placed  upon  a  hotel  table. 
In  order  to  test  this  proposition  more  thoroughly, 
the  proprietor  of  the  hotel  once  served  some  of  the 
water  to  his  guests  as  chicken  broth,  and  no  com- 
plaint was  heard.  There  is  no  denying  the  fact  that 
the  chicken  flavor  is  sufficiently  pronounced  to  en- 
title it  to  the  name  it  bears. 


Tut  Unetrtala  &ani$  •/  Cap*  Co4  PrvuHtnct  Journal 

Real  estate  is  commonly  and  very  properly  con- 
sidered to  be  a  thing  that  cannot  easily  take  unto 
itself  wings  and  fly.  But  Cape  Cod  real  estate  has 
peculiar  properties  that  are  all  its  own.  It  does  not 
always  stay  where  it  belongs.  On  the  contrary,  it 
has  habits  of  straying  about  in  ways  that  are  some- 
times productive  of  unpleasant  results.  Attempts 
have  been  made  in  the  past,  it  is  true,  to  anchor 
the  soil  of  the  Cape,  so  that  it  would  not  disappear 
from  its  accustomed  place  at  unexpected  times. 
These  attempts  have  found  form  in  the  building  of 
dykes,  and  the  planting  of  shrubs,  whose  roots 
might  be  depended  upon  to  hold  the  soil  where  it 
ordinarily  should  be  found.  But  these  attempts 
have  not  always  been  entirely  successful.  As  a  con- 
sequence it  is  possible  to  see  on  Cape  Cod  a  lot  of 
pine  trees,  that  some  one  had  reckoned  upon  as  sev- 
eral acres  of  valuable  woodland,  each  tree  of  which 
was  at  least  thirty  feet  high,  now  buried  beneath  a 
lot  of  sand  so  that  only  the  tip-top  of  the  trees  are 
visible  to  the  eye.  These  trees  have  been  buried 
up  by  the  sand  in  a  single  storm.  The  sand  of  which 


Cape  Cod  is  made  up  is  the  buffet  of  every  wind  and 
storm,  and  whenever  the  heaviest  blasts  sweep  over 
the  peninsula  they  are  sure  to  produce  peculiar  and 
usually  unpleasant  results.  Many  acres  of  sand  are 
invariably,  in  a  great  storm,  shifted  about  from 
place  to  place,  and  not  only  are  personal  belong- 
ings stolen  by  the  winds,  but  town  boundaries  are 
sometimes  changed,  as  was  the  case  when,  during 
a  single  storm,  the  entrance  to  Nauset  Harbor  was 
transported  from  the  town  of  Eastham  to  the  town 
of  Orleans. 

As  has  been  said,  the  soil  of  Cape  Cod  is  the  buf- 
fet of  every  wind  and  wave.  Likewise  the  bed  of 
the  ocean  surrounding  the  "backside"  of  the  penin- 
sula is  constantly  shifting  from  place  to  place.  From 
the  forefinger  at  Provincetown  to  the  "ragged  el- 
bow" at  Chatham,  the  coast  is  lined  with  dreaded 
sunken  reefs  and  sandbars.  If  these  unpleasant  ob- 
structions to  navigation  would  stay  permanently  in 
the  place  where  they  are  indicated  as  being  located 
upon  the  official  charts  the  perils  of  seamen  "round- 
ing the  Cape"  would  be  great  enough.  Many  of 
these  bars  and  reefs,  though  situated  off  the  penin- 
sula's coast,  change  their  location  and  formation 
with  every  big  storm,  and  therefore  "coasters"  can- 
not always  tell,  in  rough  weather,  whether  they  are 
moving  in  safe  or  unsafe  waters.  It  is  this  uncer- 
tainty as  to  the  condition  of  affairs  on  the  Cape's 
shore  that  leads  to  most  of  the  disasters  that  hap- 
pen to  the  smaller  vessels  that  meet  unpleasant  fates 
in  this  vicinity  during  stormy  weather. 

But  although  almost  every  yard  of  the  Cape's 
shore  has  been  the  cemetery  of  a  small  craft  of  some 
sort,  it  is  not  the  little  vessels  that  have  gone  to 
pieces  on  the  sands  that  arc  most  thought  about. 
All  along  the  coast  the  schooners,  the  packets,  or 
the  fisher  boats  have  met  their  doom  and  the  sad- 
eyed  women  at  home  listen  to  the  waves'  unceasing 
requiem  that  tells  them,  whether  they  wish  to  listen 
or  not,  of  some  one  dear  to  them  whose  life  went 
out  amid  the  breakers  on  the  awful  shifting  sand- 
bars, perhaps  in  sight  of  home. 

The  shifting  sandbars  claim  their  victims  a  few 
at  a  time.  Their  work  of  destruction  may  be  com- 
pared to  that  of  the  infantry  sharpshooters  in  bat- 
tle. The  unfortunate  creatures  at  whom  the  Storm 
King  hurls  his  weapons  of  destruction  are  smitten 
one  at  a  time,  and  are  lost.  Off  the  coast  of  the 
Cape,  though,  are  some  great  bars  and  reefs  whose 
locations,  considered  as  a  whole,  change  but  com- 
paratively little  from  year  to  year,  and  from  storm 
to  storm.  These  reefs  and  bars  have  in  the  main 
a  world-wide  reputation.  To  mention  the  name  of 
some  of  them  is  to  bring  a  quickening  of  the  pulse 
and  perhaps  an  evidence  of  dread  to  almost  any 
seaman  who  knows  about  New  England  shores. 
The  most  feared  of  these  reefs  and  bars  are  Pol- 
lock's Rip,  "The  Handkerchief."  "Shovelful."  and 
Peaked  Hill  Bars.  The  last-named  of  the  reefs  and 
bars  is  the  one  whose  history  has  been  most  filled 
with  scenes  of  terrible  disaster  and  tragic  death. 
It  was  off  Peaked  Hill  Bars  that  most  people  think 
the  Portland  met  her  awful  fate,  and  certainly  over 
these  bars  floated  the  first  of  the  wreckage  that  was 
found  that  came  from  the  big  sidc-whecler  that  was 
guided  out  of  Boston  harbor,  to  meet  an  awful  end, 
by  the  hands  of  Captain  Hollis  Blanchard. 
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Wo»**r,  •/  (*t  Dtp  K.T.HIII  &.»•  «H  M  *foo» 

Another  feature  of  the  American  Mediterranean 
is  its  wonderful  submarine  topography.  This  is  so 
intimately  connected  with  the  topography  of  the 
land  that  the  relations  of  the  latter  cannot  be  un- 
derstood without  a  brief  description  of  it.  Beneath 
the  blue  waters  is  a  configuration  which,  if  it  could 
be  seen,  would  be  as  picturesque  in  relief  as  the 
Alps  or  Himalayas.  Nowhere  can  such  contrasts 
of  relief  be  found  within  short  distances.  Some 
deeps  vie  in  profundity  with  the  altitudes  of  the 
near-by  Andes,  so  that  between  the  great  Brownson 
*  Deep  of  twenty- five  thousand  feet  to  the  summit  of 
Chimborazo  there  is  a  difference  in  altitude  of 
nearly  ten  miles. 

The  deepest  cavity  yet  revealed  in  the  Atlantic 
occurs  at  a  point  due  north  of  Porto  Rico,  where 
the  soundings  record  a  depth  of  forty-five  hundred 
fathoms.  This  is  known  as  the  Brownson  Deep. 
Some  of  the  depressions,  like  the  Bartlett  Deep,  are 
narrow  troughs,  only  a  few  miles  in  width,  but 
hundreds  of  miles  in  length,  three  miles  in  depth, 
and  bordered  by  steep  precipices  and  escarpments. 
Others,  like  the  Sigsbee  Deep,  in  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  are  great  circular  basins.  There  are  long 
ridges  beneath  the  waters,  which,  if  elevated,  would 
stand  up  like  islands  of  to-day,  and,  as  has  been 
shown,  have  an  intimate  relation  to  the  mountains 
of  the  land.  Again,  vast  areas  are  underlain  by  shal- 
low banks  less  than  five  hundred  feet  deep,  and 
often  approaching  the  surface  of  the  water,  like 
that  extending  from  Jamaica  to  Honduras  and  the 
Bahama  banks.  The  greater  islands  and  the  main- 
lands are  bordered  in  places  by  submerged  shelves. 

From  a  physiographic  point  of  view  all  the  isl- 
ands are  the  upward-projecting  tops  of  a  varied 
configuration,  which  has  its  greatest  relief  beneath 
the  sea,  and  which  is  of  no  less  interest  to  the  stu- 
dent of  physiography  than  the  great  irregularities 
of  the  land.  The  islands  which  form  the  outer 
rampart  of  the  Caribbean  Sea  rise  from  submerged 
ridges.  The  Antilles,  connected  by  submerged 
sills,  none  of  which  exceeds  five  hundred  fathoms, 
also  project  upward  from  vast  foundations  beneath 
the  water.  These  features  strongly  suggest  the  fact 
that  the  islands,  as  we  see  them  to-day,  were  once 
much  more  extensive  lands. 

The  systematic  exploration  of  these  depths  began 
in  1872  on  the  west  side  of  Florida,  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  American  officers  attached  to  the 
Coast  Survey.  Howell,  Pourtales,  Alexander 
Agassiz,  Bartlett,  Sigsbee,  Baird,  and  others,  have 
studied  the  bottoms. 

Special  attention  has  also  been  paid  to  the  marine 
fauna  down  to  the  darkest  recesses  of  the  abyss,  and 
many  startling  discoveries  have  been  made,  which 
open  marvelous  vistas  into  the  past  evolution  of  life 
on  the  globe.  It  was  formerly  supposed  that  the 
marine  fauna  was  confined  to  the  surface  or  shal- 
low waters,  and  that  the  stillness  of  death  reigned 
in  gloomy  recesses  of  the  deep.  But  the  dredging* 
of  the  Blake  and  other  exploring  vessels  in  depths 
of  over  two  thousand  fathoms  have  already  in- 
creased the  number  of  animal  forms — the  crusta- 
cean, for  instance — from  twenty  to  one  hundred 
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and  fifty  species,  grouped  under  forty  new  genera. 
The  deep  waters  are  also  found  to  be  extremely 
rich  in  forms  resembling  the  fossils  of  former  ge- 
ological epochs,  and  to  comprise  numerous  phos- 
phorescent species.  In  certain  places  the  marine 
bed  is  covered  with  living  organisms ;  in  the  chan- 
nels of  the  Windward  Islands,  near  Guadeloupe, 
and  the  Saintes,  and  about  St.  Vincent  and  Barba- 
dos, dense  forests  of  pentacrini  undulate  on  the  bot- 
tom like  aquatic  plants. 

The  purely  biologic  aspect  of  the  sea  life  is  not 
more  wonderful  than  the  architectural  work  that 
deep-sea  animals  and  the  millions  of  mollusks  and 
coral  polyps  which  inhabit  the  shallower  waters  and 
banks  perform.  These  extract  the  lime  carried  in 
solution  by  the  translucent  sea  water,  and  convert  it 
into  the  shells  and  corals  which  are  so  large  a  part 
of  the  beach  sands,  and  the  glaring  white  limestones 
which  are  conspicuous  features  in  the  West  Indian 
Islands  and  the  Florida  and  Yucatan  peninsulas. 

The  embryonic  coral  polyp  is  a  free  swimmer  in 
the  sea,  which  in  a  second  stage  of  its  life-history 
becomes  permanently  fixed  on  the  banks,  and  de- 
votes the  remainder  of  its  life  to  extracting  calcium 
carbonate  from  the  sea  and  assimilating  it  into  its 
stony  skeleton.  It  will  thrive  only  on  shallow 
banks  less  than  one  hundred  fathoms  deep,  and 
where  the  temperature  and  clearness  of  the  water 
are  to  its  liking.  Once  domiciled,  it  grows  up- 
ward, and,  dying,  leaves  a  huge  skeleton  of  stone, 
upon  which  other  polyps  become  fixed  and  add 
their  sum  to  the  mass.  Gradually  the  growth 
reaches  the  surface  of  the  waters,  when  the  waves 
and  winds  disintegrate  it  into  calcareous  sand  and 
soil  upon  which  vegetation  finds  root.  Thus  the 
coral  islands  are  born. 

The  coral-builders  are  at  work  over  a  vast  range, 
which  is  estimated  at  one-fourth  of  the  marine  sur- 
face of  the  region.  To  their  incessant  toil  must  be 
largely  attributed  the  formation  of  much  of  the  cal- 
careous plateaus  by  which  the  Yucatan  and  Florida 
straits  are  contracted  on  both  sides,  as  well  as  of 
those  rocky  ledges  which  are  washed  by  high  tides, 
and  are  revealed  only  by  sandy  dunes,  such  as  the 
Salt  Key,  or  by  their  fringe  of  mangroves,  like 
some  of  the  Florida  Keys,  and  Anegada  with  its 
prolongation,  the  dreaded  Horseshoe  Reef  con- 
necting it  with  the  Virgin  Islands.  More  than  half 
the  Cuban  seaboard,  the  various  groups  of  the  Ba- 
hamas, the  eastern  members  of  the  Lesser  Antilles, 
and  the  Bermudas  are  largely  of  coralline  origin. 

The  muddy  deposits  in  the  central  parts  of  the 
Gulf  and  of  the  Caribbean  Sea  are  derived  chiefly 
from  the  remains  of  ptcropods.  In  other  places  the 
shells  of  foraminifers  make  up  the  bottom.  It  is 
only  around  the  interior  margin  of  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  that  silicious  sands  and  other  land  debris 
brought  down  by  rivers  constitute  the  beach  ma- 
terial with  which  we  are  familiar  in  the  United 
States ;  and,  great  as  this  is  in  quantity,  it  seems  in- 
significant in  comparison  with  the  vast  amount  of 
limestone  which  the  lower  forms  of  life  are  creating 
through  organic  agencies,  and  which,  as  we  shall 
see,  is  the  rock-making  material  of  all  the  non- 
volcanic  islands  of  the  West  Indies,  and  one  of  the 
conspicuous  features  which  give  them  individuality 
of  color,  soil  and  landscape. 
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AN  INCIDENT  OF  THE  ACADIAN  EXILE* 

By  Charles  G.  D.  Roberts. 


[Paul  Grande,  narrator  of  the  following,  with  his 
cousin.  Marc  de  Mer,  two  representative  scigneurial 
Acadians,  are  being  taken  captive  into  exile  with  the  Grand 
Pre  villager*  under  the  decree  of  I7SS.  which  banished 
the  French  from  English  possessions.  They  have  planned 
an  escape  from  the  hold  of  the  vessel  where  they  are  con- 
fined, intending  to  overpower  the  guards  and  obtain  com- 
mand of  the  ship,  when  Paul  learns  that  Yvonne  de 
Lamourie,  whom  in  happier  days  he  had  despaired  of  win- 
ning because  of  an  English  marriage  arranged  for  her  by 
her  parents,  has  fled  from  home  to  share  his  captivity  and 
exile,  and  is  already  on  board.] 

That  night  the  weather  fell  thick,  and  the  wind 
freshening  suddenly  the  ship  dropped  anchor. 
Captain  Eliphalct  Wrye  was  not  so  familiar  with 
the  reefs  and  tides  of  Fundy  that  he  cared  to  navi- 
gate her  waters  in  the  dark.  This  we  considered 
very  favorable  to  our  enterprise,  for  the  tide  run- 
ning strongly,  and  the  wind  against  it,  kicked  up  a 
pother  that  made  the  hold  re-echo. 

The  time  agreed  upon  was  toward  three,  when 
those  asleep  are  heaviest.  I  think  that  most  of  our 
men  slept,  but  with  that  consciousness  of  events  im- 
pending which  would  bring  them  wide-awake  on 
the  instant.  Marc,  I  know,  lay  sleeping  like  a  child. 
But  for  me  no  sleep,  no  sleep  indeed.  I  could  not 
spare  a  minute  from  the  delight  of  thinking  and 
dreaming.  Here  I  lay  in  irons,  a  captive,  an  exile ; 
but  my  beloved  had  come. 

"She  has  come,  my  beloved !"  I  kept  saying  over 
and  over  to  myself.    .    .  . 

My  revery  was  broken  by  Marc  laying  free  hands 
upon  mine. 

"Are  you  awake?"  he  whispered.  "The  time  has 
come.  See,  this  is  the  way  to  open  them."  And 
very  easily,  as  it  seemed,  he  slipped  the  iron  from 
my  wrists. 

"Feel,"  he  went  on,  in  the  same  soft  whisper.  I 
followed  his  fingers  in  the  dimness.  There  was  no 
light,  but  the  murk  of  a  smoky  lanthorn  some  way 
off,  where  the  guards  sat  dejectedly  smoking,  and 
I  caught  the  method  of  unlocking  the  spring.  "Free 
your  next  neighbor,  and  pass  the  word  along," 
continued  Marc ;  and  I  did  so.  It  was  all  managed 
with  noiseless  precision.    .    .  . 

As  I  reached  the  deck  the  sentry,  not  three  paces 
distant,  was  just  turning.  With  a  yell  to  warn  his 
comrades  he  sprang  at  me.  Nimbly  I  avoided  his 
bayonet  thrust,  and  the  butt  of  my  musket  brought 
him  down.  I  had  reserved  my  fire  for  the  possi- 
bility of  a  more  dangerous  encounter. 

There  were  shouts  along  the  deck — and  shots — 
and  I  saw  sailors  running  up,  and  then  more  sol- 
diers— and  I  sprang-  to  meet  them.  But  already 
Marc  was  at  my  side,  and  a  dozen,  nay.  a  score,  of 
my  fellow-captives.  In  a  breath,  as  it  were,  the 
score  doubled  and  trebled  —  the  hold  seemed  to 
sprout  them  forth,  so  hotly  they  came. 

There  were  but  few  shots,  and  a  fall  or  two  with 
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groans.  The  thing  was  over  before  it  was  well  be- 
gun, so  perfect  had  been  the  surprise.  We  had  all 
who  were  on  deck  in  irons,  save  (or  three  slain  and 
one  greviously  wounded.  Those  who  had  been 
asleep  in  their  bunks  when  the  alarm  was  given 
now  promptly  gave  themselves  up,  soldiers  and 
sailors  alike,  being  not  mad  enough  to  play  out  a 
lost  game.  Handcuffs  were  abundant,  which  made 
our  work  the  simpler. 

As  I  went  forward,  wondering  where  Sbafto  was 
this  while,  I  was  met  by  La  Mouche  and  two  others 
leading  a  prisoner.  It  was  Captain  Eliphalct.  with 
blood  on  his  face,  sorely  dazed,  but  undaunted.  In- 
dignation and  reproach  so  struggled  within  him 
that  he  could  not  for  the  moment  find  speech. 

"Pardon,  I  beseech  you,  Captain  Wrye,"  I  made 
haste  to  say,  "the  need  which  has  compelled  me  to 
make  such  rude  return  for  your  courtesy.  This," 
and  I  tapped  his  irons  with  my  finger,  "is  but  for 
an  hour  or- two  at  most,  till  we  get  things  on  our 
ship  fitly  ordered.  Then,  believe  me,  you  will  find 
that  this  is  merely  a  somewhat  abrupt  reversal  of 
the  positions  of  host  and  guest." 

I  fear  that  Captain  Eliphalet's  reply  was  going  to 
be  a  rude  one,  but  if  so  it  was  quenched  at  his  lips. 
The  door  of  the  cabin  opened,  a  bright  light 
streamed  forth,  and  down  it  glided  Yvonne  in  her 
white  gown,  the  black  lace  over  her  head. 

"Oh,  Paul,  what  has  happened?  Are  you — are 
you  safe?"  she  asked  breathlessly,  'twixed  laughing 
and  tears.  The  shooting  and  shouting  had  aroused 
her  roughly. 

"Quite  safe,  my  dearest,"  I  whispered.  "And — 
the  ships  is  ours." 

All  that  this  meant  flashed  upon  her,  and  her  face 
flushed,  her  eyes  dilated.  But  before  she  found 
voice  to  welcome  the  great  news,  her  glance  fell 
upon  Captain  Eliphalet's  blood-stained  counte- 
nance, and  her  joy  faded  into  compassion. 

"Oh,"  she  cried,  "you  are  not  wounded,  surely, 
surely!"  And  she  pressed  her  handkerchief  piti- 
fully to  the  blood  spots. 

"It  is  nothing,  nothing,  mademoiselle,  but  a  mere 
scratch,  or  bruise,  rather,"  stammered  Captain 
Eliphalct.  Then  she  saw  that  his  hands  were 
lettered. 

"Paul,"  she  exclaimed,  turning  upon  me  a  face 
grown  very  white  and  grave.  "And  he  was  so  kind 
to  me  I   How  could  you?" 

"As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  didn't,  Yvonne,"  said  I. 
"But  this  is  what  I  am  going  to  do." 

Slipping  off  the  irons  I  tossed  them  into  the 
sea. 

"Captain  Wrye."  said  I  to  him,  with  a  bow,  "I 
have  much  yet  to  do,  and  I  must  not  stay  here  any 
longer.  May  I  commit  to  your  charge  for  a  little 
while  what  is  more  precious  than  all  else?" 

Yvonne  thanked  me  with  a  look,  and  laid]  her 
hand  on  the  captain's  arm. 

"We  will  dress  your  wound,  monsieur,"  said  she. 
"Mother  Pcche  has  a  wondrous  skill  in  such  mat- 
ters." And  she  led  the  captain  away. 
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By  this  Marc  was  come  up,  with  a  squad  of  his 
men  fully  armed.  Some  half  score  approached  the 
second  cabin.  A  window  opened,  a  thin  stream  of 
fire  flashed  out,  with  a  sharp  report  of  a  pistol,  and 
a  man  fell,  shot  through  the  head.  Another  report, 
with  the  red  streak  in  the  front  of  it,  and  a  tall  Aca- 
dian threw  up  his  arms,  screamed  chokingly,  and 
dropped  across  a  coil  of  rope. 

The  precise  Lieutenant  Shafto  had  awakened  to 
the  state  of  affairs. 

"Down  with  the  door,  men,  before  he  can  load 
again !"  shouted  Marc,  springing  forward,  and  long 
Philibert  picked  up  a  light  spar  which  lay  at  hand, 
very  well  suited  to  the  purpose. 

But  there  was  no  need  of  it.  The  door  was 
thrown  open,  and  in  the  light  from  Yvonne's  cabin 
was  revealed  the  form  of  the  English  officer.  He 
stood  in  his  doorway,  very  angry  and  scornful,  the 
point  of  his  sword  thrust  passionately  against  the 
deck  in  front  of  him.  A  fine  and  brave  figure  he 
was,  as  he  stood  there  in  his  stockings,  breeches, 
and  fairly  bcrufflcd  shirt,  for  he  had  not  just  now 
taken  time  to  perfect  his  toilet  with  the  customary 
care.  In  this  attitude  he  paused  for  a  second, 
lightly  springing  his  sword,  and  scowling  upon  us. 

"I  must  ask  you  to  surrender,  monsieur,"  said 
Marc,  advancing.  "The  ship  is  in  our  hands.  I 
shall  be  glad  to  accept  your  parole." 

"I  will  not  surrender!"  he  answered,  curtly.  "If 
there  be  a  gentleman  among  you  who  can  use  a 
sword  I  am  willing  to  fight  him.  If  not,  I  will  see 
how  many  of  this  rabble  I  can  take  with  me."  And 
he  jerked  his  head  toward  the  two  whom  he  had 
shot  down. 

"I  will  cross  swords  with  you,"  I  cried,  getting 
ahead  of  Marc,  "and  will  count  myself  much  hon- 
ored in  meeting  so  brave  a  gentleman.  But  you 
English  took  my  sword  from  me,  and  up  to  the 
present  have  neglected  to  give  it  back." 

"I  have  swords,  of  course,  monsieur,"  he  replied, 
his  face  lighting  with  satisfaction  as  he  stepped 
back  into  his  cabin  to  get  them. 

But  some  one  else  was  not  satisfied.  Yvonne's 
hands  were  on  my  arm ;  her  eyes,  wide  with  terror, 
imploring  mine.  "Don't!  It  will  kill  me,  dear! 
Oh,  what  madness!  Have  you  no  pity  for  me?" 
she  gasped. 

I  looked  at  her  reassuringly,  not  liking  to  say 
there  was  no  danger,  lest  I  should  seem  to  boast ; 
and  so  instant  was  her  reading  of  my  thought  that 
even  as  I  looked  the  fear  died  out  of  her  face. 

"It  is  nothing,  dear  heart.  Ask  Marc."  I  whis- 
pered. She  turned  to  him  with  the  question  in  her 
eyes. 

"Paul  is  the  best  sword  in  New  France."  said 
Marc,  quietly,  "not  even  excepting  my  father,  the 
Sieur  de  Briart." 

Now  so  quickly  was  the  confidence  of  my  own 
heart  transferred  into  the  heart  of  my  beloved  that 
she  was  no  more  afraid.    Inded.  what  she  9aid  was : 

"You  must  not  hurt  him,  Paul !  He  has  been 
very  nice  to  me!"  and  this  in  a  voice  so  clear  that 
Shafto  himself  heard  it  as  he  came  out  with  the 
swords.  It  ruffled  him,  but  he  bowed  low  to  her  in 
acknowledgment  of  her  interest. 

"They  arc  of  the  same  length.  Choose,  mon- 
sieur !"  said  he.  holding  them  out  to  me. 


I  took  the  nearest,  and  knew  as  soon  as  the  hilt 
was  in  my  hand  that  it  was  an  honest  weapon,  of 
English  make,  something  slow  in  action  and  lack- 
ing subtlety  of  response,  but  adequate  to  the  pres- 
ent enterprise.  Lanthorns  were  brought,  and  so 
disposed  by  Marc's  orders  that  the  light  should  fall 
fairly  for  one  as  for  the  other.  The  Englishman 
had  regained  his  good  temper — or  a  civil  semblance 
of  it,  and  marked  the  preparations  with  approval. 

"You  have  had  abundant  experience,  I  perceive, 
in  the  arbitrament  of  gentlemen,"  said  he. 

"My  cousin  has,  in  particular,  monsieur,"  replied 
Marc,  dryly.  Whereupon  Mr.  Shafto  turned  upon 
me  a  scrutiny  of  unaffected  interest. 

A  moment  more  and  the  swords  set  up  that  thin 
and  venomous  whispering  of  theirs.  Now,  what  I 
am  not  going  to  do,  even  to  please  Yvonne,  is — 
undertake  to  describe  that  combat.  She  wishes  it, 
because  under  my  instruction  she  has  learned  to 
fence  very  cunningly  herself.  But  to  me  the  affair 
was  unpleasant,  because  I  saw  from  the  first  a 
brave  gentleman,  and  a  good  enough  swordsman 
as  these  English  go,  hopelessly  overmatched.  I 
would  not  do  him  the  discredit  of  seeming  to  play 
with  him.  He  fenced  very  hotly,  too.  He  wanted 
blood,  being  bitter  and  humiliated.  After  a  few 
minutes  of  quick  play  I  thought  it  best  to  prick 
him  a  little  sharply  in  the  arm.  The  blood  spurted 
scarlet  over  his  white  sleeve,  and  I  sprang  back, 
dropping  my  point. 

"Are  you  satisfied,  monsieur?"  I  asked. 

"No,  never!  Guard  yourself,  sir!"  he  cried, 
angrily,  taking  two  quick  steps  after  me. 

During  the  next  two  minutes  or  so  he  was  so 
impetuous  as  to  keep  me  quite  occupied,  and  I  was 
about  concluding  to  disarm  him  when  there  came 
a  strange  intervention.  It  was  most  irregular,  but 
the  wisest  of  women  seem  to  have  small  regard  for 
points  of  stringency  in  masculine  etiquette.  At  a 
most  knowingly  calculated  moment  there  de- 
scended between  us,  entangling  and  diverting  the 
points  of  our  weapons,  what  but  a  flutter  of  black 
lace! 

"I  will  not  have  either  of  you  defeated!"  came 
Yvonne's  voice,  gayly  imperious.  "You  shall  both 
of  you  surrender  at  once— to  me !  There  is  no  dis- 
honor, gentlemen,  in  surrendering  to  a  woman  I" 

It  was  a  most  gracious  thought  on  her  part,  to 
save  a  brave  man  from  humiliation,  and  my  worship 
of  her  deepened,  if  that  were  possible.  As  for  the 
elegant  Mr.  Shafto  he  was  palpably  taken  aback, 
and  glowered  rudely  for  a  space  of  some  seconds. 
Then  he  came  to  himself  and  accepted  the  diver- 
sion with  good  grace.  With  a  very  low  bow  he 
presented  his  sword-hilt  to  Yvonne,  saying: 

"To  you,  and  to  you  only,  I  yield  myself  a  pris- 
oner. Mademoiselle  de  Lamourie." 

Yvonne  took  the  sword,  examined  it  with  gay 
concern  on  this  side  and  on  that,  tried  it  against  the 
deck  as  she  had  seen  him  do,  and  then,  without  so 
much  as  a  glance  at  Marc  or  me  for  permission, 
gravely  returned  it  to  him. 

"Keep  it,  monsieur,"  she  said.  "I  have  no  use 
for  it  at  present ;  and  I  trust  to  hold  my  prisoners, 
whether  they  be  armed  or  defenceless." 

"That  you  will,  mademoiselle.  I'll  wager,"  spoke 
up  Captain  Eliphalet,  just  behind. 
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Summah  night  an'  sighin'  breeze, 

'Long  de  lovah's  lane; 
Frien'ly,  shadder-mckin'  trees, 

'Long  de  lovah's  tane. 
White  folks'  wo'k  all  done  up  gran' — 
Me  an'  'Mandy  han'-in-han' 
Struttin'  lak  we  owned  de  lan', 

'Long  de  lovah's  lane. 

Owl  a-settin'  'side  de  road, 

'Long  de  lovah's  lane. 
Lookin'  at  us  lak  be  knowed 

Dis  nz  lovah's  lane. 
Go  on.  hoot  yo*  mou'nful  tune, 
You  ain'  nevah  loved  in  June, 
An'  come  hidin'  Tom  dc  moon 

Down  in  lovah's  lane. 

Bush  it  ben'  an'  nod  an'  sway. 

Down  in  lovah's  lane, 
Tryin'  to  hyeah  me  whut  I  say 

'Long  de  lovah's  lane. 
But  I  whispahs  low  lak  dis, 
An'  my  'Mandy  smile  huh  bliss— 
Mistah  Bush  he  shek  his  fis\ 

Down  in  lovah's  lane. 

Whut  I  keer  ef  day  is  long, 

Down  in  lovah's  lane. 
I  kin  alius  sing  a  song 

'Long  de  lovah's  lane. 
An'  de  wo'ds  I  hyeah  an'  say 
Mcks  up  fu'  de  weary  day 
Wen  I's  strollin'  by  de  way, 

Down  in  lovah's  lane. 

An'  dis  t'ought  will  alius  rise 

Down  in  lovah's  lane: 
Wondah  whethah  in  de  skies 

Dey's  a  lovah's  lane. 
Ef  dey  ain't,  I  tell  you  true, 
'Ligion  do  look  mighty  blue, 
'Cause  I  do'  know  whut  1  11  do 

'Dout  a  lovah's  lane. 

"Canuioit  Strfntc  "  K.  Nartlty  Htm  fork  Dramatic  Mirror 

"At  the  Palace,  out  in  Cripple,  we've  been  playing 
repertoire — 

The  Hidden  Hand.  The  Fire  Patrol.  M'liss.  and  many 
more 

Of  the  same  kind  of  dramas  that  I  can't  enumerate — 
My  wife  and  I  and  Jimmy  being  Star  Triumvirate. 
'Wc  did  right  well?"  Oh.  yes,  sir— we  made  a  tidy  stack, 
But  lost  it  all  producing  this  Cyrano  Bergerac. 
'Forget  the  "de" '?   Not  much,  sir.    You  sec,  the  fellows 
there 

Are  prejudiced  against  a  name  that  has  an  uppish  air: 
They  know  exactly  what  they  want— demand  the  newest 
plays— 

So  when  the  New  York  papers  came  they  caught  the 
latest  craze. 

And  came  around  to  warn  us  that  they'd  rip  us  up  the 
back 

Unless  we  promptly  gave  'em  this  Cyrano  Bergerac. 

"We  sent  for  it— at  last  it  came.    'Gnat  Scott!'  says  Jim. 
'it's  Greek. 

Or  Latin  or  some  foreign  tongue  that  none  of  us  can 
speak !' 


That -stumped  us!— 'till  we  ran  across  the  chef  of  Wolfe's 
hotel, 

A  greasy  little  Dago — but  he  knew  the  lingo  well: 
And  so  we  took  the  drama  to  his  evil-smelling  shack. 
And  turned  his  talents  loose  upon  Cyrano  Bergerac. 

"He  worked  like  mad,  that  Dago  did,  through  all  the 

night  and  day, 
Translatin'  and  expurgin'  and  improvin'  on  the  play; 
He  introduced  some  clever  gags  and  dances  for  Roxane, 
And  raised  the  adaptation  to  a  high  artistic  plane; 
And,  let  me  tell  you,  when  'twas  done  there  wasn't  any 

lack 

Of  good  dramatic  action  in  Cyrano  Bergerac. 

"The  costumes  and  the  settings  were  elaborately  planned; 
That  is,  we  did  the  best  we  could  with  what  we  had  on 

And— well,  to  make  the  story  short,  the  evening  came  at 
last, 

And  brought  with  it  an  audience  I've  never  seen  sur- 
passed, 

From  Pemberton  and  Victor,  from  Gillette  and  Rusty 
Tack, 

The  boys  came  down  in  crowds  to  see  Cyrano  Bergerac. 

"The  curtain  rose  amid  applause — the  orchestra  forgot 
To  finish  up  the  overture — excitement  was  so  hot. 
The  play  began — You've  seen  it,  sir?    It's  beautiful — 

you're  right- 
But  you  have  never  seen  it  as  we  put  it  on  that  night. 
Of  course,  I  played  the  title  role,  and  when  I  entered— 

back — 

I  5 wore  we  had  a  winner  in  Cyrano  Bergerac. 

"But  Bloody  Bill,  of  Pemberton,  up  from  his  seat  arose. 
And  laid  a  bet  with  Canyon  Kid  he'd  amputate  my  nose 
From  where  he  stood.    He  drew  his  gun— a  shot— the 
bullet  bore 

My  property  proboscis  clear  across  to  Bennett's  store. 
•He  made  a  hit"?  That's  true,  sir;  but  after  that,  alack! 
The  boys  showed  little  interest  in  Cyrano  Bergerac. 

"That's  all  there  is  to  tell,  sir — it  went  from  bad  to  worse; 
Whenever  I  went  on  the  stage  some  hobo,  with  a  curse, 
Would  rise  up  in  the  gallery,  the  same  as  Bloody  Bill, 
And  mutilate  my  make-up  with  his  damned  revolver 
skill. 

We  closed  the  house,  and  walked  the  tics— I'm  happy  to 
be  back — 

And  never  will  I  play  again  Cyrano  Bergerac'' 
Motktr;  Punkin  Pit  Dttnli  Jourmm 

These  days  of  cool  September, 

An'  hazy  night  an'  morn. 
Set  me  thinkin'  o'  the  punkins 

Among  the  rustlin'  corn; 
An'  I'm  back  again  with  mother 

A  lookin'  in  her  eyes. 
An'  thinkin'  they  are  sweet'nin', 

Her  famous  punkin  pics. 

Fer  when  from  out  the  oven, 

A  crispy  golden  brown, 
The  crust  in  flaky  scollops. 

Like  lace  upon  a  gown, 
She  used  tu  take  an'  set  'em 

In  rows  tu  feast  my  eyes, 
I  jest  thanked  God  fer  mother. 

An'  mother's  punkin  pies. 
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Why  all  I've  lamed  of  natur, 

An'  human  natur" s  wiles. 
An*  the  rugged  path  tu  glory, 

I  owe  tu  mother's  smiles, 
As  she  helped  us  plant  the  punkin 

An'  corn,  'neath  April  skies, 
An'  told  me  how  the  seasons 

Ripened  her  punkin  pies. 

i 

I  teJl  you  there  ain't  nuthin' 

Upon  this  livin'  earth, 
A  man  kin  tarn  tu  treasure 

Of  evertaatin'  worth, 
Like  things  his  mother  taught  him, 

When  his  big  an'  honest  eyes 
Was  watchin'  her  contrivin' 

Them  golden  punkin  pies. 

»•  lava  »f  Donald  Hair  J.  I.  C.  Clark*  T»t  OrlUrlaa 

I  would  I  were  near  to  my  ain  love 

As  she  spins  the  wool  sae  fine; 
I  would  I  could  stan'  by  the  byreside 
As  she's  drivin'  hame  the  kine. 

But  wae's  me;  out  on  the  moor  it's  dark, 

The  wind  blaws  cauld  off  sea, 
An'  what  has  a  man  to  do  wi'  love 
When  he's  (art  alone  to  dee? 

When's  deein'  alone  an'  wounded  sair, 

And  her  brother  he  dealt  the  blow 
To  me  wha  wadna  hae  hurt  a  hair 
Of  her  kinsmen,  high  or  low? 

But  ah,  I  would  I  were  near  my  love 

To  see  her  on  bended  knee 
Prayin'  for  mother  an'  brother  an'  a' 
Afore  I  turn  an'  dee. 

I  would  I  could  see  my  love  aaleep, 

Not  drowsy  wi'  death  like  me, 
But  smilin'  saft  in  a  dream  sae  sweet 
Of  my  love  that  ne'er  can  be; 

For  ah,  my  bluid's  on  the  tall,  wet  grass, 

An'  the  lock  of  her  hair's  dyed  red, 
An'  what  is  love  when  the  eyes  gang  blind. 
An'  what  when  a  man  is  dead? 

I  could  hae  killed  him,  her  brother,  here; 

Yet  I  wadna  turn  an'  flee. 
He  thocht  I  came  courtin'  the  lass  he  wooed; 
The  secret  will  dee  wi'  me. 

O  love,  my  ain,  my  winsome  love, 

I'd  ask  but  your  face  to  see 
As  it  laughs  on  your  brother  to-morrow  morn, 
To  see  it  afore  I  dee. 

7h4  Hular  la.taa  Tmam  t...Han*tlM  Wtlklnt.,  Haw  York  World 

Jim  Coogan  was  a  wurruktn*  man 

Who  wurruked  the  livelong  day, 
An'  ivcry  week  he  used  to  sneak 

Two  dollars  from  his  pay, 
An'  put  it  in  a  stockin', 

Where  'twas  safely  salted  down- 
Now  look  at  him;  this  sitfsame  Jim 

Is  ruler  iv  the  town. 

He  wasn't  like  the  most  iv  them, 

That  think  they're  doin'  proud 
To  draw  their  pay  aich  Sathurday 

And  spind  it  on  the  crowd. 
He  saved  a  voter's  price  aich  week. 

An'  now  he's  got  raynown, 
For  look  at  him,  this  silfsame  Jim 

Is  ruler  iv  the  town. 
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He's  prisident— jist  think  iv  that  I 

An'  has  a  sicretary 
Who  has  a  clurruk  to  do  the  wurruk 

Phwile  he  drinks  Tom-an'-Jerry. 
An'  phwin  he's  prisidintin' 

He  wears  a  gooldcn  crown 
A-top  iv  him — that  same  doea  Jim 

Phwin  rulin'  iv  the  town. 

Now  all  I've  got  to  say  is  this: 

Lave  off  yer  blowin'  in; 
Save  up  yer  stuff  till  ye've  enough 

To  wurruk  the  wurrukin'  min. 
Then  reach  for  office  ivery  year; 

An'  phwin  ye  pull  wan  down, 
The  aame  as  him,  ye'll  be,  like  Jim, 

The  ruler  iv  the  town. 

A'Soer  Uafmrtamttt  Frank  L.  Stoat—  Atlanta  OnHltuUam 

His  hoss  went  dead  an'  his  mule  went  lame; 
He  lost  six  cows  in  a  poker  game; 
A  hurricane  came  on  a  summer's  day. 
An'  carried  the  house  whar  he  lived  away; 
Then  a  earthquake  come  when  that  was  gone, 
An'  swallowed  the  land  that  the  house  stood  on! 
An'  the  tax  collector,  he  come  roun' 
An'  charged  him  up  fer  the  hole  in  the  groun'  I 
An'  the  city  marshal — he  came  in  view, 
An'  said  he  wanted  his  street  tax,  tool 

Did  he  moan  an'  sigh?  Did  he  set  an'  cry 
An'  cuss  the  hurricane  sweepin'  by? 
Did  he  grieve  that  his  ole  friends  failed  to  call 
When  the  earthquake  come  an'  swallowed  all? 
Never  a  word  of  blame  he  said, 
With  all  them  troubles  on  top  his  head  I 
Not  him  I . . .  He  climbed  to  the  top  of  the  hill — 
Whar  standin'  room  wuz  left  him  still, 
An',  barin'  his  head,  here's  what  he  said: 
"I  reckon  it's  time  to  git  up  an'  git; 
But,  Lord,  I  hain't  had  the  measles  yitl" 

He  gits  roun'  now  on  just  one  peg 

Ter  beat  the  very  lan' I 
Thank  God  I  he's  only  got  one  leg — 

They  won't  take  my  oV  man. 
(He  lost  that  leg  in  our  last  war. 
But  I  could  never  tell  whut  fer.) 

I  sets  an'  sees  him  hobblin'  roun' — 

They's  sojers  passin'  through, 
An'  "Dixie's"  wakin'  up  the  town. 

An*  "Yankee  Doodle"  too. 
I  hears  him  holler,  "Hip,  hooray t" 
(Thank  Cod!  they  can't  take  him  away.) 

He  seen  his  fightin'  days.   He  went 

With  Jackson  an'  with  Lee. 
An'  now  he's  come  ter  be  content 

Ter  set  roun'  home  with  me. 
He's  lost  one  leg— that's  gone  shore. 
Thank  Godl  he'll  never  lose  no  more. 

But  when  the  ban'  plays  "Dixie" — my  I 

It  sets  him  wild  ag*inl 
He  cheers  the  boys  a-trompin'  by 

An'  want's  ter  jine  in! 
But  I— I  sez,  "Come,  that'll  dol 
They  don't  want  one-leg  folks  like  you." 

So  let  'em  fight  from  left  ter  right 

All  over  sea  an'  land — 
I  thank  the  Lord,  by  day  an'  night, 

They  won't  take  my  ol'  man! 
He's  lost  one  leg — that's  gone  fer  shore. 
Thank  God!  he'll  never  lose  no  more. 
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Mlllwrlglitlnt  lm  tkt  Hiddlt  Ajit  toi»rf<wt  £nelattrlag 

Among  the  ancient  records  of  the  City  of  Can- 
terbury, to  which  we  now  have  access  through  the 
reports  of  the  Historical  Manuscripts  Commission, 
is  a  very  curious  and  interesting  account  of  the 
expenses  incurred  in  repairing  a  watermill  in  the 
fifteenth  century.  The  mill  in  question,  the 
"King's  Mill,"  came  into  the  possession  of  the  city 
in  the  time  of  Henry  III.,  1216-1272,  and  the  docu- 
ment belongs  to  the  year  1480-1  (2d  Edward  IV.). 
It  runs  as  follows : 

Rcptirotio  Moltndini  Regii. 

In  primus  solut.  Thome  Strangbowc,  mel- 
wright,  opera nti  in  molcndins  regio  circa 
reparatione  dc  le  cogwhele  oriental!*  molen- 
dini,  per  iii  dies   xviii.d. 

Et  Joh.  Chamber,  carpenter,  operand  ibidem  per 
ii  dies  circa  le  plankyng  stabuli  molendini  pre- 
dict!   xii.d. 

Et  solut.  Thome  Strangbowc  pro  reparatione 
ct  emendatione  dc  le  lagyer  per  ii  dies   xii.d. 

Et  solut.  Ric.  Warlow.  mason,  pro  )c  plaaster 
de  Parys.  e«  pro  laborc  suo  circa  emenda- 
tioncm  ct  rcmovacionem  ejusdem  lyger   xx.d. 

Et  solut.  Tho.  Strangbowc,  operand  circa 
emendationcm  rote  de  !c  Watermcll  per  quin- 
cjue  dies  ii.s.  vi.d. 

Et  solut.  pro  XXV  pedibus  asseri  pro  cmenda- 
tione  ejusdem  Waterwhelc   viii  d. 

Et  solut.  pro  dimidis  C.  dc  iiii  penynayll   ii.d. 

Et  solut.  cuidani  carpentario  pro  impositionc 
iiorum  Scolpcys  ct  factura  eorundem  pro  le 
gotter  juxta  le  Kingesmell   xiiii.d. 

Et  solut.  Will.  Richardson  pro  le  Bolts  fcrreis, 
et  VI  (orelokks  pro  le  molendino  aquatico   xvi.d. 

Et  solut.  Tho.  Strangbowc  ct  Eli/ee  fratrii  suo 
opcrantibus  ibidem  per  vii.  dies,  viz..  impon- 
entibus  novum  quartcrium  in  le  cogwhele.  et 
compositione  ejusdem  quartcrii  et  emenda- 
tione  dicte  rote,  et  alliis  neccssariis   vii  s. 

Summa   xx.s 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  items  do  not  total  up 
to  the  amount  given.  The  mixture  of  Latin,  Eng- 
lish and  French  is  very  quaint ;  but  the  account  will 
probably  be  followed  without  much  difficulty.  The 
first  entry  may  be  read:  "First,  paid  Thome 
Strangebowe,  millwright,  working  in  the  King's 
Mill,  about  the  repair  of  the  eastern  cogwheel  of  the 
mill,  for  three  days,  i8d."  "Le  plankyng  stabuli" 
probably  refers  to  the  flooring  of  the  platform  or 
ioft ;  the  millwright,  it  will  be  observed,  does  not 
touch  this.  What  is  meant  by  "lagyer"  and  "lyger" 
is  not  clear;  possibly  a  foundation  or  bed  for  the 
shaft  of  the  watcrwheel  is  meant.  The  term  "scol- 
pcys" for  the  "gotter"  likewise  presents  a  difficulty; 
possibly  brackets  or  kncepicccs  are  intended. 
"XXV.  pedibus  asseri"  means  twenty-five  feet  of 
boards,  and  "dimidis  c.  de  iiii.  penynayll,"  half  a 
hundred  fourpenny  nails.  So  far  as  we  are  aware 
this  is  the  first  instance,  at  any  rate,  in  England,  in 
which  a  millwright  is  identified  by  name ;  but,  of 
course,  even  at  this  early  date,  the  craft  must  have 
been  quite  an  ancient  one.  Some  thousands  of 
water  cornmills  are  mentioned  in  Domesday  Book, 
say  400  years  before. 


Btttlnf  ff«arf«  an  Omm  Llittr  franklin  Hattatw  Harpat'l  Wtthly 

The  dock  management  of  a  transatlantic  line  is 
complex.  Nearly  three  hundred  men  arc  employed 
in  it  almost  constantly  in  various  capacities.  The 
work  consists  solely  of  unloading  and  loading  the 
vessels  and  in  caring  for  the  pier.  When  a  ship 
is  made  fast  to  her  pier  it  is  the  duty  of  the  dock 
department  to  put  the  gangways  in  position,  and 
the  unloading  begins  at  once.  The  passengers  and 
their  baggage  are  taken  off  first.  If  the  mails  have 
not  been  removed  at  quarantine  during  the  night, 
they  are  also  hustled  off  as  the  passengers  are  leav- 
ing the  ship.  Frequently  two  vessels  of  the  Inter- 
national Navigation  Company  will  arrive  at  the 
same  hour.  Their  New  York  pier  is  without  doubt 
the  finest  in  the  world  for  the  discharge  of  freight 
and  passengers.  The  passengers  are  taken  from  the 
deck  to  the  second  story  of  the  pier.  The  baggage 
is  landed  there  at  the  same  time,  and  grouped  un- 
der big  letters.  The  customs  officials  are  speedy  in 
their  work,  and  it  is  no  common  task  to  land  and 
clear  the  pier  of  i.ooo  passengers  and  their  lug- 
gage in  a  little  more  than  two  hours. 

While  the  passengers  are  being  cared  for  on  the 
tipper  story  of  the  pier,  freight  is  being  taken  out 
of  the  ship  to  the  ground  floor.  This  requires  the 
services  of  more  than  two  hundred  longshoremen. 
They  are  paid  by  the  hour,  and  generally  work  for 
one  line  steadily.  They  know  when  a  ship  is  to 
arrive,  and  although  they  are  not  employed  con- 
stantly, because  some  days  there  are  no  ships  of  the 
line  in  port,  they  usually  work  for  no  other  line.  It 
requires  nearly  a  score  of  foremen  to  manage  this 
force  of  longshoremen,  and  to  so  dispose  of  the 
freight  as  it  is  taken  from  the  ship  as  to  require 
the  least  possible  handling  before  its  final  removal 
by  the  consignees.  So  expert  are  these  workmen 
that  the  biggest  vessel  of  the  line  is  usually  un- 
loaded in  about  twenty-four  hours  of  actual  work. 
Although  the  ships  of  the  American  line  are  rarely 
in  port  more  than  four  days,  it  is  almost  never 
necessary  to  work  nights  either  to  load  or  unload 
them. 

The  dock  management  centers  in  a  dock  super- 
intendent. One  of  his  numerous  duties  is  to  at- 
tend to  the  coaling  of  the  ships.  Of  course,  it  is 
known  almost  to  a  ton  how  much  coal  a  vessel  will 
need  to  fill  her  bunkers  after  a  voyage  of  ordinary 
length.  The  engine  department  makes  requisition 
for  a  certain  amount  of  coal,  and  at  once  the  tugs 
begin  to  push  the  loaded  canal-boats  alongside  the 
ship,  and  the  disagreeable  work  of  coaling  begins. 
The  coal  is  shoveled  into  scoops  and  swung  on 
board,  where  it  is  stowed  in  bunkers.  Every 
pound  of  it  has  to  be  disposed  of  by  manual  labor, 
but  so  expeditious  arc  the  men  at  the  work  that 
2.500  tons  are  usually  stowed  away  in  from  fifteen 
to  eighteen  hours. 

The  steamer  once  unloaded  and  most  of  the 
freight  removed,  another  rush  begins.  The  dock 
superintendent  receives  from  the  main  business  of- 
fice of  the  line  lists  of  freight  engagements.  These 
are  given  to  the  head  foreman  or  one  of  his  dozen 
assistants,  and  he  plans  where  to  have  the  freight 
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deposited  by  the  truckmen  so  as  to  require  the  least 
handling  when  it  is  stowed  away  on  shipboard. 
From  long  experience  the  foreman  and  his  assist- 
ants know  just  where  certain  grades  of  freight  will 
be  stowed  in  the  ship,  and  as  the  trucks  arrive  they 
and  their  freight  are  disposed  of  systematically.  The 
longshoremen  keep  pegging  away  at  the  piles  of 
freight,  and  it  is  a  race  to  keep  the  pier  as  clear  as 
possible. 

The  day  before  the  ship  sails  the  baggage  of  the 
outgoing  passengers  begins  to  arrive.  The  morn- 
ing of  the  sailing  it  pours  into  the  shed  of  the  pier, 
late  arrivals  of  freight  arc  hurried  to  the  pier,  and 
there  seems  hopeless  confusion  as  the  passengers 
hasten  there  and  begin  a  clamor  about  their  lug- 
page  and  the  disposition  of  it.  Shipping-clerks  are 
busy  making  out  manifests,  baggagemen  are  dart- 
ing here  and  there,  cabs  and  trucks  of  late  arrivals 
add  to  the  excitement,  and  it  seems  as  if  the  ship 
would  never  get  off.  Nevertheless,  just  as  the  sky 
clears  after  a  summer  shower,  the  pier  is  swept  bare 
almost  in  an  instant,  and,  as  the  clock  strikes  the 
sailing-hour,  the  dock  management  pulls  in  the 
gangways,  the  marine  superintendent  sees  that  the 
ship  starts,  and  as  she  clears  the  pier  the  captain 
probably  tips  his  cap  or  waves  his  hand  to  acknowl- 
edge that  his  responsibility  has  begun,  and  that  the 
responsibility  of  those  on  shore  has  ceased. 


Stasoni*)  Wood  bit  Eltctrictta  Contract  Htporfrr 

An  important  and  novel  process  for  the  rapid 
seasoning  of  timber  by  the  aid  of  electricity  has 
been  in  operation  on  a  large  scale  in  France.  By 
means  of  it  the  market  price  of  timber  can  be  much 
reduced  and  the  quality  improved. 

There  is  not  much  difficulty  in  understanding  the 
reasons  for  the  remarkable  success  of  the  process. 
It  is  well  known  that  old  wood,  on  account  of  its 
resistance  to  damp,  to  variations  of  temperature,  as 
well  as  its  possession  of  qualities  required  for  some 
special  manufactures — elasticity,  adhesiveness,  im- 
permeability, sonorousness,  etc. — is  the  only 
kind  adapted  for  the  manufacture  of  string  instru- 
ments, wind  instruments,  pianos,  art  materials, 
sculpture,  furniture,  joiner's  work,  carpentry  work, 
cabinet  making,  the  toy  trade,  cartwright's  work, 
coach  building,  the  stock  of  railways,  oak  flooring, 
the  construction  of  boats  and  ships,  the  manufac- 
ture of  casks,  the  mounting  of  firearms,  etc.,  and  is 
in  continuous  demand.  To  render  timber  fit  for 
use  the  following  losses  have  had  to  be  sustained : 
(i)  sinking  of  capital  during  seasoning  (from  five 
to  twenty  years),  (2)  the  rent  of  ground  or  ware- 
house, (3)  expenses  of  insurance,  (4)  loss  arising 
from  cracks  and  rot,  which  amounts  to  as  much  as 
twenty  per  cent.,  sometimes  even  thirty-five  per 
cent.,  of  the  total  volume  of  the  wood.  To  this 
must  be  added  the  permanent  ,  danger  of  fire. 

There  is  an  interest,  therefore,  of  the  first  order 
in  finding  an  economical  and  rapid  process  for  age- 
ing the  wood  while  securing  to  it  the  same  qualities 
as  the  natural  senescence.  For  fifty  years  the 
greatest  sacrifices  have  been  made  towards  this  end. 

During  1896  two  Frenchmen  made  together  the 
discovery  so  long  attempted  in  vain  and  by  so  many 
diverse  means.  They  finally  arrived  at  a  practical 
and  definite  solution  of  the  problem.    The  trials 


bore  at  first  on  the  preparation  of  the  reed  for 
clarionet  reeds,  and  were  made  in  great  number  by 
one  of  the  discoverers,  a  musical,  instrument  maker. 
The  other  gentleman  interested  then  conceived  the 
idea  of  applying  the  same  treatment  to  all  wood 
substances,  and  under  the  superintendence  of  emi- 
nent specialists  they  have  made  real  and  absolutely 
conclusive  industrial  experiments.  One  difficulty 
to  conquer  was  the  permeation  of  their  joists.  This 
was  overcome  in  a  most  practical  manner  by  a  very 
rapid  electrical  process.  The  electro-capillary  per- 
meation which  resulted  therefrom  was  soon  suscep- 
tible of  applications  as  numerous  as  they  were  un- 
foreseen. 

The  timber  to  be  treated  is  put  into  a  quadran- 
gular tank  of  liquid,  immersed  to  rather  more  than 
half  its  depth,  and  an  electric  current  is  applied 
through  a  metallic  conductor,  so  arranged  as  to  dis- 
tribute it  throughout  the  area.  In  the  space  of  four 
minutes  the  sap  commences  to  exude  visibly  at  the 
lower  part  of  the  end  of  the  wood,  forming  a  line  of 
viscid  froth.  In  the  space  of  six  hours  the  sap  is 
seen,  by  the  ceasing  of  exudation,  to  be  entirely  ex- 
tracted. The  wood  is  then  taken  out  and  placed  in 
another  tank,  from  which  a  septic  solution  is  forced 
from  below  into  the  pores  denuded  of  sap  by  an 
electro-capillary  method;  duration,  three  hours. 

After  the  two  electrical  processes  have  been  com- 
pleted the  wood  undergoes  a  drying  process  by  be- 
ing placed  for  two  or  three  or  more  weeks  in  cov- 
ered sheds,  provided  with  a  continuous  through 
current  of  fresh  air.  If  of  large  scantling  or  ob- 
stinate nature,  a  longer  period  is  allowed,  it  being 
placed  for  three  or  more  days  in  hot,  dry  rooms. 
The  processes  are  then  all  complete,  after  lasting* 
about  a  month. 

Among  the  advantages  of  the  new  process  are 
the  following:  One  month's  interest  on  capital,  in- 
stead of  years ;  power  of  utilizing  cheap  or  damaged 
woods,  hitherto  almost  useless,  and  of  applying 
them  to  new  purposes ;  facility  of  dyeing  woods  to 
prescribed  colors  throughout  their  entire  thickness, 
thus  rendering  painting  unnecessary ;  gain  in  treat- 
ing green  woods  without  loss  of  time — the  greener 
the  wood  the  quicker  the  action  of  the  process ; 
complete  freedom  from  shrinkage,  twisting  and 
warping ;  immunity  from  damage  by  insects  or  ani- 
malculae;  great  reduction  in  inflammability;  in- 
creased strength  and  better  surface;  resistance  to 
damp  or  moisture;  extraordinary  increase  in  the 
resonance  and  fine  tone  of  musical  instruments; 
economy  of  application;  enormous  diminution  in 
the  destruction  of  forests  so  far  as  arising  from  pre- 
mature rot  in  the  timber  actualy  sold,  and  prac- 
ticability of  rendering  wood  fireproof,  if  required, 
at  a  very  small  additional  cost  by  one  further 
process. 


Tkt  IxhlMlo*  of  1900  lend**  f 

Except  for  the  formal  consent  of  the  Paris  Mu- 
nicipal Council,  the  decision  to  include  a  part  of  the 
Park  of  Vincenncs  in  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1900, 
has  become  definite.  It  is,  perhaps,  not  too  early 
to  assert  that  the  original  scheme  to  admit  to  the 
exhibition  only  the  best  and  most  perfect  exam- 
ples of  industry,  science  and  art,  has  broken  down 
under  the  pressure  of  commercial  necessity,  and 
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the  numerous  buildings  planned  (or  the  Champ  de 
Mars,  the  Esplande  des  Invalides,  the  Quays,  and 
the  Champs  Elysees,  which  would  have  been  quite 
large  enough  to  receive  the  selections  "triees  sur  le 
volet/'  will  be  inadequate  for  practical  purposes. 
Hence  the  necessity  for  increased  space,  and  the 
decision  to  enclose  a  portion  of  the  Vincennes 
Park,  the  nearest  available  location.  To  Vincennes, 
therefore,  will  be  relegated  certain  groups,  though 
which  exactly  has  not  yet  been  decided ;  and  it  is 
to  Vincennes  that  a  large  number  of  exhibitors — 
French  and  foreign — must  be  content  to  go,  if  they 
wish  to  see  their  names  entered  in  the  catalogue  of 
the  1900  exhibition.  We  do  not  blame  the  French 
authorities  for  this  unsatisfactory  development,  and 
still  less  the  British  Commission,  whose  hands  were 
tied  when  they  accepted  the  official  regulations; 
they  have  no  choice  but  to  accept  the  extensions 
offered  them  in  common  with  other  foreign  com- 
missions. But  it  is  of  vital  importance  to  our  pos- 
sible exhibitors  that  they  should  know  exactly  what 
it  means  to  accept  space  in  the  Vincennes  annex 
instead  of  in  the  actual  exhibition. 

It  is  not  yet  decided  what  must  be  banished  from 
the  Champ  de  Mars  and  its  adjoining  enclosures; 
the  original  idea  was  that  only  "exposees  toutes 
secondares"  should  be  placed  there.  But  this  is 
obviously  unpractical,  because  whatever  an  exhi- 
bitor shows  must  be,  to  him,  at  all  events,  of  pri- 
mary importance;  and  because,  no  matter  how 
careful  the  selection,  minor  exhibits  must  be  com- 
mon to  every  class  and  group.  Any  scheme  for 
turning  Vincennes  into  a  miscellaneous  and  inferior 
exhibition  would,  therefore,  be  out  of  the  question. 
It  was  intended  that  the  horticultural  and  agricul- 
tural groups  should  go  there ;  but  this  proposal  met 
with  so  strong  an  opposition  that  it  had  to  be  aban- 
doned. It  is  now,  we  believe,  decided  that  a  part 
of  the  social  economy  group  should  be  located  at 
Vincennes,  such  as  workmen's  dwellings,  hospitals, 
and  so  forth ;  we  should  suppose  this  will  meet  with 
keen  opposition  in  France.  It  has  also  been  prac- 
tically settled  that  the  most  important  group  to  be 
placed  in  the  Park  of  Vincennes  will  be  the  princi- 
pal portion  of  that  devoted  to  transportation,  such 
as  the  exhibits  of  railway  companies,  locomotive 
builders,  road  motors,  cycles,  carriages,  and  so 
forth.  Presumably  that  branch  of  transportation 
relating  to  navigation  will  be  retained  in  its  orig- 
inal position.  Probably  other  groups  will  also  have 
,  to  find  a  place  there.  For  exhibitors  this  decision 
is  one  of  the  greatest  importance  in  many  points  of 
view,  but  especially  how  it  will  affect  the  main  ob- 
ject of  exhibiting,  the  presence  of  visitors.  We  have 
already  seen  how  the  Park  of  Turvuren,  during  the 
Brussels  Exhibition  of  1897,  was  practically  de- 
serted except  by  pleasure-seekers  of  the  humbler 
kind,  although  a  direct  and  admirable  electric  trac- 
tion service  connected  the  two  parts  of  the  exhibi- 
tion by  a  journey  of  twenty  minutes. 

Champ  de  Mars  is  on  the  western  side  of  Paris; 
the  Pare  de  Vincennes  on  the  eastern  side,  on  the 
right  bank  of,  and  near,  the  Seine,  and  outside  the 
line  of  somewhat  obsolete  fortifications.  Taking  the 
Qtiartier  de  l'Opera  as  the  centre  of  Paris,  it  will  be 
found  that  the  Park  of  Vincennes  is  seven  kilo- 
metres distant,  measured  by  the  most  direct  route. 


r*»  CA/mm  InnntU  Ptptr  flmli. 

It  is  to  a  Chinaman  that  we  are  indebted  for  the 
invention  of  paper  I  The  Chinese  have  been  in  pos- 
session of  the  knowledge  of  the  art  of  making  it 
ever  since  the  time  of  our  Lord,  which  is  at  least 
600  years  earlier  than  any  other  nation.  At  the 
very  time  the  gospel  of  redeeming  love  was  being 
preached  in  Judea,  with  a  view  to  its  promulgation 
among  all  the  nations  of  the  earth,  the  material 
which  was  to  play  so  important  a  part  in  its  dis- 
semination was  then  being  prepared  in  far-distant 
China;  which,  though  possibly  unknown  even  by 
name  to  the  kingdoms  of  that  age,  was  even  then 
an  enlightened  and  civilized  nation.  The  genius 
to  whom  belongs  the  honor  of  the  invention  was  a 
man  named  Ts'ai  Lun,  who,  it  appears,  was  a  secre- 
tary at  court  during  the  reign  of  Kwang  Wu,  the 
first  ruler  of  the  Eastern  Han  dynasty.  This  prince 
reigned  between  A.  D.  25-58,  and  was  thus  con- 
temporary with  our  Lord. 

"Necessity,"  we  are  told,  "is  the  mother  of  in- 
vention" ;  and  doubtless  this  was  the  case  in  regard 
to  paper-making.  Time  was,  the  Chinese  tell  us, 
when  having  no  written  language  they  had  no  spe- 
cial need  of  paper.  Sales  of  landed  property  were 
certified  by  means  of  a  piece  of  cord  tied  in  a  certain 
number  of  knots  according  to  the  amount  of  prop- 
erty sold,  or  the  price  paid  for  it,  which  being  given 
to  the  purchaser  in  the  presence  of  witnesses,  was 
considered  by  him  a  sufficient  receipt  for  his 
money,  and  an  indubitable  proof  of  his  title  to  the 
estate.  This  was  similar  to  the  custom  of  "giving 
a  shoe"  among  the  Jews,  of  which  we  read  in  Ruth 
iv.  7.  But  as  time  rolled  on,  and  the  population  in- 
creased, the  transfer  of  property  became  more  fre- 
quent ;  and  something  more  definite  than  a  piece  of 
cord  was  found  to  be  desirable.  On  this  account, 
probably,  the  art  of  writing  was  originated;  and 
thenceforth  the  deed  of  purchase  consisted  of  a  few 
letters  inscribed  upon  a  piece  of  wood.  Whether 
the  wood  at  first  used  was  a  portion  of  the  bamboo 
cane — of  which  the  Chinese  make  very  great  use, 
for  all  sorts  of  purposes,  too  numerous  to  mention 
— it  is  impossible  for  us  now  to  say.  But  when 
writing  became  more  general,  and  was  used  for 
literary  purposes  as  well  as  for  such  legal  ones  as 
we  have  already  alluded  to,  portions  of  the  bamboo 
were  generally  employed;  the  cane  being  sawn  at 
the  joints,  and  then  cut  into  narrow  strips;  these 
were  then  joined  together  side  by  side  (according 
to  the  number  required)  by  means  of  string,  and 
the  writing  was  inscribed  upon  the  smooth,  or  in- 
ner portion  of  the  cane.  Here  was  an  advance  in 
civilization  corresponding  both  in  time  and  princi- 
ple with  the  Egyptian  custom  of  writing  upon  the 
pith  of  the  papyrus.  But  as  knowledge  increased, 
literature  began  to  be  cultivated  to  a  considerable 
extent,  and  legal  and  historical  records  became  nu- 
merous. It  was  then  found  that  these  bamboo  slips, 
though  very  durable,  were  very  cumbrous;  and  a 
lighter,  more  portable,  and  less  bulky  material  was 
desired.  Perhaps  Ts'ai  Lun,  as  a  court  secretary, 
was  more  deeply  impressed  with  the  desirability  of 
procuring  such  a  material,  especially  as  he  found 
the  libraries,  or  public  record  offices  under  his  care, 
being  rapidly  filled  with  ponderous  volumes;  and 
being  of  a  practical  turn  of  mind  he  resolved  to  ap- 
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ply  himself  to  supply,  if  possible,  the  existing  want. 
We  can  have  little  doubt  whence  he  derived  the 
idea  which  suggested  the  invention.  The  interior 
of  the  bamboo  is  coated  with  a  smooth,  silky-look- 
ing film,  which  can  be  removed  in  small  pieces  from 
the  harder  portion  of  the  cane.  It  was  upon  this 
film  that  the  writing  to  be  preserved  was  written. 
"Ah !"  thought  this  Chinese  genius — quick  to  per- 
ceive that  if  this  film  could  be  procured  in  suf- 
ficiently large  pieces,  the  wood  which  it  covered 
might  be  dispensed  with — "if  only  I  could  get  this 
off,  and  join  it  together  in  sheets,  how  convenient  it 
would  be  1"  Probably  he  made  several  experiments 
on  some  large  pieces  of  bamboo;  but  the  film  would 
tear,  and  no  amount  of  carefulness  would  enable 
him  to  secure  that  beautiful  substance  in  pieces 
large  enough  to  be  serviceable.  "Well,  then,"  said 
Ts'ai  Lun,  when  he  despaired  of  success  by  this 
means — "if  I  can't  manage  to  procure  sufficient  of 
this  stuff,  I'll  try  my  best  to  make  something  like 
it;  and  make  it  in  sizes  suited  to  my  purpose." 

How  long  he  was  occupied  in  experimenting  be- 
fore he  conceived  the  idea  which  he  ultimately  car- 
ried out,  or  what  reverses  he  met  with  before  suc- 
cess crowned  his  efforts,  is  unknown.  It  is  re- 
markable, however,  that  the  materials  with  which 
he  experimented,  and  of  which  paper  was  first 
formed,  should  be  that  which,  with  all  the  expe- 
rience which  has  since  gained,  is  found  to  be  the 
best  for  the  purpose— or,  at  all  events,  of  a  similar 
nature — viz.,  old  hempen  cloth,  and  old  fishing- 
.  nets.  Though  the  Chinese  have  long  since  substi- 
tuted other  materials  for  the  formation  of  the  pulp 
from  which  their  paper  is  made — on  economical 
grounds — Ts'ai  Lun  set  out  upon  the  right  track; 
and  in  due  time  had  the  satisfaction  of  accomplish- 
ing that  which  he  had  undertaken.  His  invention 
proved  a  complete  success,  and  the  new  fabric  was 
soon  adopted  for  all  literary  purposes.  The  mode 
of  manufacturing  it  soon  became  generally  known ; 
and  in  due  time  paper  factories  existed  in  all  parts 
of  the  empire.  With  the  spread  of  learning,  which 
received  an  impetus  in  consequence  of  the  facilities 
which  this  invention  afforded,  the  demand  for  paper 
soon  exceeded  the  supply.  Old  rags  were  not  plenti- 
ful enough,  and  not  cheap  enough,  to  permit  of 
paper  made  from  them  being  sold  at  as  cheap  a  rate 
as  was  desirable.  Accordingly  experiments  were 
made  with  other  substances,  and  proved  successful. 


We  learn  from  a  paragraph  in  London  Public 
Opinion  that  a  great  revolution  is  promised  in  the 
manufacture  of  paper,  and  one  that  will  gladden  the 
heart  of  the  Western  American  fanner,  who  will 
no  longer  look  helplessly  out  upon  his  stripped 
cornfields,  and  the  rows  of  bare  and  blackened 
stalks,  which  must  be  ploughed  under  in  spring,  or 
else  reduced  to  ashes,  returning  to  the  soil  an  in- 
finitesimal degree  of  fertilization.  Hereafter  the 
stalks  will  be  as  carefully  harvested  as  the  grain  and 
fodder,  for  it  is  from  the  shive  itself,  that  shining 
silicious  coat  that  incloses  the  soft  white  pulp,  that 
the  new  process  will  make  wrapping  and  printing 
paper,  as  well  as  stationery  of  the  finest  quality,  and 
a  superior  class  of  cardboard,  thus  in  all  proba- 
bility effectually  displacing  existing  methods  of 
manufacture  from  rags  and  wood  pulp. 
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Tin  tout  Rarit  Wmnl  tclmtlfie  American 

We  are  indebted  to  the  Encyclopedic  du  Siecle 
for  an  account  of  the  great  wheel  to  be  shown  at 
the  Paris  Exposition. 

The  metal  entering  into  the  structure  of  the 
French  wheel  is  steel.  The  weight  of  the  metal  em- 
ployed is  no  less  than  800  tons.  The  wheel  is  de- 
signed to  revolve  around  a  horizontal  axis  situated 
at  220  feet  above  the  level  of  the  ground,  and  mov- 
ing in  two  bearings  that  rest,  through  the  inter- 
medium of  a  heavy  oak  beam,  upon  two  frames.  At 
its  periphery  there  is  a  series  of  cars  that  are  carried 
along  in  the  rotary  motion  of  the  apparatus. 

The  diameter  of  the  wheel  is  exactly  93  meters 
(305  feet).  At  the  lowest  level  to  which  the  cars 
can  descend  they  will  be  ten  feet  above  ground,  and 
the  highest  point  that  they  will  reach  will  conse- 
quently be  315  feet  above  the  surface.  Between  the 
two  external  fellies  are  suspended  a  certain  num- 
ber of  cars  designed  to  be  used  as  saloons,  parlors, 
dining  saloons,  reading  rooms,  concert  halls,  etc. 

The  total  weight  of  the  wheel,  inclusive  of  the 
empty  cars  and  exclusive  of  the  axis  and  frames,  is 
1,430,000  pounds.  The  axis  weighs  79,200  pounds 
and  the  two  frames  873400.  The  total  weight  of 
this  architectural  monument  is,  therefore,  2,382,600 
pounds.  Each  car  is  capable  of  accommodating 
30  persons,  and  the  number  of  cars  is  40.  Suppos- 
ing the  average  weight  of  each  passenger  to  be  154 
pounds,  the  total  load  upon  the  foundation  will  be 
1,167  tons- 

The  axis,  which  is  of  first  quality  Martin  steel 
manufactured  in  England,  is  a  heavy  hollow  piece 
about  50  feet  in  length  and  of  an  external  diameter 
of  36  inches.  The  shaft  revolves  in  steel  bearings 
lined  with  a  metal  of  peculiar  composition — a  mix- 
ture of  lead,  tin,  and  various  other  substances. 
This  alloy  is  designed  to  prevent  the  friction  of  steel 
upon  steel,  the  co-efficient  of  which  is  very  high. 
From  each  side  of  the  axis  radiate  160  flexible 
cables  of  steel  wire  two  inches  in  diameter,  which 
are  attached  to  the  fellies  of  the  wheel  and  are  pro- 
vided with  stretchers  for  stiffening  them  after  be- 
ing put  in  place.  The  rotary  motion  of  the  wheel 
is  obtained  through  a  double  cable,  which  embraces 
it  and  winds  around  windlasses  actuated  by  a  120 
horse-power  steam  engine.  The  security  of  the 
operation  of  the  apparatus  is  assured  by  several  in- 
stantaneously acting  brakes,  which  also  control  its 
motion.  The  engine  also  runs  a  dynamo,  the  cur- 
rent of  which  will  supply  arc  and  incandescent 
lamps. 

The  electric  communications,  starting  from  the 
ground,  are  effected  through  cables  that  follow  one 
of  the  frames  and  end  at  the  axis.  From  this  point 
the  current  is  transmitted  to  the  periphery  by 
cables,  and  to  the  different  posts  of  electric  distri- 
bution by  circular  plates  and  contact  brushes.  The 
processes  of  illuminating  every  part  of  this  huge 
structure  furnish  a  means  of  obtaining  all  the  plays 
of  light  desirable.  The  wheel  makes  one  rev- 
olution in  twenty  minutes,  inclusive  of  stoppages. 
Access  to  the  cars  is  obtained  through  a  system  of 
stairways  and  landings  so  arranged  that  eight  cars 
can  be  filled  and  emptied  simultaneously,  without 
any  blockade,  in  less  than  one  minute.  Each  car 
is  42J  feet  in  length. 
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 Music  is  the  language  spoken  by  angels. — 

Longfellow. 

 That  which  is  too  vast  and  beautiful  to  be 

displayed  before  man,  the  gods  suggest  through 
music— Louis  Lombard. 

 Music  is  the  child  of  prayer,  the  companion 

of  religion. — Chateaubriand. 

 Music  loosens  a  heart  that  care  has  bound. — 

Byrd. 

 Music  is  love  in  search  of  a  word. — Sidney 

Lanier. 

 Music  is  the  only  sensual  pleasure  without 

vice. — Samuel  Johnson. 

 Emotion  is  the  summit  of  existence,  and 

music  is  the  summit  of  emotion,  the  art  pathway  to 
God. — J.  J.  Mungcr. 

 Wouldst  thou  know  if  a  people  be  well  gov- 
erned, if  its  laws  be  good  or  bad?  examine  the  music 
it  practices. — Confucius. 

 Music  is  as  a  shower-bath  of  the  soul,  wash- 
ing away  all  that  is  impure. — Schopenhauer. 

 In  music  all  hearts  are  revealed  to  us. — 

Shorthouse. 

 There  is  something  deep  and  good  in 

melody,  for  body  and  soul  go  strangely  together. — 
Carlyle. 

 Music  gives  birth  to  aspiration.   It  makes  a 

true  man  truer;  it  makes  a  bad  man  better.— Upton. 

 Words    may   lie  —  music  cannot. — Frank 

Damrosch. 

 My  language  is  understood  all  over  the 

world. — Haydn. 

 Music  is  a  thing  of  the  soul;  a  rose-lipped 

shell  that  murmurs  of  the  eternal  sea;  a  strange 
bird  singing  the  songs  of  another  shore. — J.  G. 
Holland. 

— —What  love  is  to  man,  music  is  to  the  arts  and 
to  mankind. — C.  M.  Von  Weber. 

 Music  is  the  first,  the  simplest,  the  most  ef- 
fective of  all  instruments  of  moral  instruction. — 
Ruskin. 

 Singing  is  all  we  know  they  do  above. — 

Waller. 

 Song  brings  of  itself  a  cheerfulness  that 

wakes  the  heart  to  joy. — Euripides. 

 It  is  music's  lofty  mission  to  shed  light  on 

the  depths  of  the  human  heart. — Schumann. 

 Music  washes  away  from  the  soul  the  dust 

of  everyday  life. — Auerbach. 

—  Music  is  the  only  sensual  qualifications 
which  mankind  may  indulge  in  to  excess  without 
injury  to  their  moral  or  religious  feelings. — Ad- 
dison. 

 Music  is  to  the  mind  as  is  air  to  the  body. — 

Plato. 

 Music  is  a  higher  manifestation  than  all  wis- 
dom and  philosophy. — Beethoven. 

 Music  is  the  only  perfect  language  of  all  the 

higher  emotions.— J.  G.  Abbott. 


•From  In  Praise  of  Music:  Selections  from  Ancient 
and  Modern  Writers.  Edited  by  W.  Francis  Gites. 
Theodore  Presscr,  Philadelphia.  Pa.,  publisher.  Cloth, 
I2tHO.  $1.00. 


 Music  is  the  supreme   language   of  the 

higher  sensibilities,  unequaled  in  all  the  realm  of 
emotional  speech. — E.  E.  Ayres. 

 Oh,  surely  melody  from  heaven  was  sent  to 

cheer  the  soul  when  tired  with  human  strife,  to 
soothe  the  wayward  heart  by  sorrow  rent,  and 
soften  down  the  rugged  road  of  life. — Kirke  White. 

 Lord,  what  music  hast  Thou  provided  for 

Thy  saints  in  heaven,  when  thou  affordest  bad  men 
such  music  on  earth? — Isaak  Walton. 

 Music  is  God's  best  gift  to  man,  the  only  art 

of  heaven  given  to  earth,  the  only  art  of  earth  we 
take  to  heaven. — Landon. 

 1  verily  think,  and  am  not  ashamed  to  say, 

that,  next  to  Divinity,  no  art  is  comparable  to 
music. — Martin  Luther. 

 Music  is  the  only  one  of  all  the  arts  that  does 

not  corrupt  the  mind. — Montesquieu. 

 Music   is   the   wondrous   perfection,  the 

highest  height  of  that  expression,  a  reach  so  far 
above  the  daily  level  that  only  by  transcending 
earthly  capacity  could  we  interpret  its  burden. — 
Charles  G.  Whiting. 

 Were  it  not  for  music  we  might  in  these 

days  say  the  beautiful  is  dead. — D'Israeli. 

 Music  was  the  first  sound  heard  in  the  crea- 
tion, when  the  morning  stars  sang  together.  It  was 
the  first  sound  heard  at  the  birth  of  Christ,  when  the 
angels  sang  together  above  the  plains  of  Bethlehem.  . 
It  is  the  universal  language,  which  appeals  to  the 
universal  heart  of  mankind. — George  P.  Upton. 

 We  cannot  imagine  a  complete  education  of 

man  without  music.  It  is  the  gymnastic  of  the  af- 
fections. In  suitable  connection  with  exercises,  it 
is  necessary  to  keep  body  and  soul  in  health. — 
Jean  Paul  Richtcr. 

 1  think  sometimes  could  I  only  have  music 

on  my  own  terms,  could  I  live  in  a  great  city,  and 
know  where  I  could  go  whenever  I  wished  the 
ablution  and  inundation  of  musical  waves,  that  were 
a  bath  and  a  medicine. — Emerson. 

 That  which  music  expresses  is  eternal  and 

ideal.  It  does  not  give  voice  to  the  passion,  the 
love,  the  longing  of  this  or  the  other  individual, 
under  these  or  the  other  circumstances;  but  to 
passion,  love,  longing  itself. — Wagner. 

 There  is  but  one  class  of  men  who  condemn 

music,  and  those  are  fanatics ;  and  there  is  only  one 
order  of  beings,  according  to  Luther,  who  hate  it, 
and  those  are  devils.— Mower. 

 O  music,  thou  who  bringest  the  receding 

waves  of  eternity  nearer  to  the  weary  heart  of  man, 
as  he  stands  upon  the  shore  and  longs  to  cross  over, 
art  thou  the  evening  breeze  of  this  life,  or  the 
morning  air  of  the  future? — Jean  Paul  Richtcr. 

 It  is  in  music,  perhaps,  that  the  soul  most 

nearly  attains  the  great  end  for  which,  when  in- 
spired by  the  poetic  sentiment,  it  struggles — the 
creation  of  supernal  beauty.  It  may  be,  indeed, 
that  here  this  sublime  end  is  now  and  then  attained 
in  fact.  We  are  often  made  to  feel,  with  a  shiver- 
ing delight,  that  from  an  earthly  harp  are  stricken 
notes  which  cannot  have  been  unfamiliar  to  the 
angels  — Edgar  Allan  Poe. 
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tlrii  urf  Ytelnt  H.  A.  Hamtlt  Cu*Umpw*rt  #•»/«» 

The  advantages  to  a  girl  of  performing  on  the 
violin  are  obvious.  •  If  she  sings  she  may  lose  her 
voice,  and  if  she  has  not  got  one  she  can't  sing.  If 
she  plays  on  the  piano  no  one  will  cease  talking,  no, 
not  even  if  she  plays  divinely ;  and  then  she  cannot 
be  well  seen  at  the  piano.  But  if  she  holds  a  violin 
she  is  at  once  isolated.  In  our  overcrowded  female 
population  isolation  is  everything.  To  be  picked 
or  to  pick  yourself  out  of  the  crowd,  to  command 
the  undivided  attention  of  the  room,  to  have  your 
innings,  and  to  have  it  all  to  yourself  under  the 
most  advantageous,  the  most  fascinating  circum- 
stances, that  is  a  great  point.  A  girl  may  go  to  a 
dozen  "at  homes"  and  parties,  but  there  are  dozens 
more  girls  there  along  with  her,  and  she  is  but  one 
in  the  dozen.  But  let  her  suddenly  appear  with  her 
violin  and  she  gets  her  opportunity.  She  is  per- 
fectly seen  as  she  stands  at  ease.  If  she  plays  at 
night  her  arms  and  shoulders  are  bare,  her  head, 
with  its  artistically  dressed  hair,  set  off  with  a  rose 
or  diamond  comb,  falls  into  a  natural  and  fetching 
pose,  just  a  little  on  one  side,  her  cheek  leans  lov- 
ingly upon  the  smooth  surface  of  her  glowing  Cre- 
mona, and  is  set  off  at  once  by  its  sombre  orange 
or  gold  red  varnish.  Every  motion  of  both  her 
well-rounded  arms  is  expressive ;  ever)*  attitude,  if 
she  plays  really  well  and  knows  how  to  hold  her  in- 
strument, must  be  graceful — displaying  her  flexible 
wrists,  arms  and  shoulders  to  the  best  advantage. 
Expression,  pathos,  passion,  sweetness,  tenderness, 
vigor,  aspiration,  ecstasy,  delicious  imaginative 
woe,  all  sweep  over  her  countenance  like  swift 
cloud  shadows  that  chase  each  other  on  a  summer's 
day  over  the  wide  uplands  or  sunny  cornfields.  She 
reveals  herself  without  self-consciousness,  for  she 
claims  the  "virtuoso's"  privilege  of  being  lost  in  her 
art.  She  charms  by  her  spontaneity,  her  enthu- 
siasm is  infectious ;  see,  her  eyes  are  now  half  closed 
in  dreamy  languor,  but  presently  they  flash  forth 
like  beacon  Arcs,  and  then  on  a  sudden  seem  to  fill 
with  tears  that  glisten  in  her  long  dark  lashes  and 
forget  to  fall.  The  congealed  girl  is  melted  by  the 
very  essence  of  her  divine  art.  The  silent  maiden 
finds  a  frank  and  fearless  tongue  more  eloquent 
than  her  own.  Her  emotional  consciousness,  which 
lay  buried  in  the  depths  of  her  virginal  nature,  is 
suddenly  brought  up  to  the  surface ;  it  pervades  the 
whole  of  her  tingling  frame,  and  her  soul,  a  mo- 
ment before  apparently  so  cold  and  pallid,  like  a 
piece  of  labrador  spar  when  set  at  a  particular 
angle,  gives  off  beautiful  and  iridescent  tints. 

It  is  indeed  strange  that  woman  should  have  had 
to  wait  until  the  last  quarter  of  the  Victorian  Era 
before  her  claims  to  the  violin  were  fully  recog- 
nized, when  a  moment's  reflection  will  show  how 
perfectly  adapted  the  instrument  is  to  her  whole 
constitution,  and  how  exquisitely  fitted  she  is  to 
manipulate  its  anointed  fabric  and  call  forth  the 
secrets  of  its  mysterious  soul.  Her  sensitive  hand 
seems  made  to  clasp  its  smooth  and  taper  neck. 
How  gracefully  and  expressively  do  her  white, 
rosy-tipped  fingers  spread  themselves  upon  the 
black  finger-board,  now  pressing  down  close  and 


tight,  now  hovering  over  the  vibrating  chords. 
With  what  swiftness  of  command  does  her  bow  at- 
tack, caress  or  dally  with  the  willing  strings;  how 
comfortably  and  fondly  doe*  the  Cremona  nestle 
under  her  little  chin,  close  above  her  throbbing 
heart,  as  though  listening  fondly  to  the  whispering 
rustle  of  those  tender  beats  before  transmuting 
their  message  into  mystic  sound.  At  last,  at  last! 
she  has  found  a  vehicle  worthy  of  her  subtle  or  pas- 
sionate, but  too  long  imprisoned,  emotions;  all 
those  vague  day-dreams,  those  quick  returns  upon 
self,  those  shy  reticences  which  yearn  for  an  ear  that 
cannot  be  found,  those  confidences  which  will  be 
revealed  through  her  violin,  but  never  betrayed, 
that  suffocation  of  feeling  that  finds  no  relief  until 
it  is  suddenly  seized,  explored,  embraced  and  lifted 
away  upon  those  tidal  waves  of  ineffable  melody, 
the  spiritual  counterpart  of  herself,  the  ministers  of 
her  agony  and  of  her  delight,  the  interpreter  of 
things  which  "words  are  powerless  to  express,  and 
leave  them  still  unsaid  in  part,  or  say  them  in  too 
great  excess!" 

Yes,  surely  the  violin  is  made  for  woman,  and 
woman  is  made  for  the  violin.  It  is  at  once  her 
grandest  interpreter  of  feeling  and  her  best  sub- 
stitute for  love,  if  love  she  may  not  have.  I  have 
often  noticed  bow  all-sufficient  to  a  woman  is  her 
violin;  ay,  it  fills  her  ideal  kingdom  with  the  sug- 
gestion and  prophecy  of  so  much  that  might  be 
spoiled  by  more  material  realization;  and  we  must 
remember  that,  while  woman  is  the  greatest  and 
most  inexorable  of  realists,  she  is  also  an  idealist 
beyond  man's  wildest  dreams;  but  she  will  often 
discover  in  the  subtle  fabric  and  materialism  of  the 
violin  just  so  much  of  realism  as  she  requires  to 
enable  her  to  live  perfectly  in  a  purely  ideal  and  al- 
most supersensuous  world  of  psychic  conscious- 
ness. In  this  high  empire  of  sound  the  woman  be- 
comes a  true  priestess.  She  stands  forth  as  the  em- 
bodiment of  human  sympathy  and  spiritual  in- 
tuition. 


(Menial  Art  

Never  was  word  so  overworked  as  the  one  we 
hear  on  every  hand  nowadays,  namely,  "Colonial." 
If  a  man  builds  a  house  severely  plain  in  style,  why, 
it  is  "Colonial";  if  he  has  an  old  house  remodeled 
by  the  addition  of  three  or  four  posts  as  supports, 
he  has  by  that  alteration  secured  for  himself  a  "Co- 
lonial" mansion.  If  madamc  becomes  the  possessor 
of  any  old  piece  of  furniture,  why,  it  is  "Colonial" ; 
if  she  selects  for  her  windows  very  simple  drapings, 
they,  too,  are  entitled  to  be  called  "Colonial."  So 
it  goes.  Some  remarks  which  Mr.  Clarence  II. 
Blackall  makes  in  the  current  Architectural  Review 
upon  the  subject  of  Good  and  Bad  Colonial  Archi- 
tecture are  quite  apropos  of  the  times.  He  says 
that  Colonial  architecture  at  its  best  is  a  third-hand 
style,  brought  about  in  this  way:  Sir  Christopher 
Wren,  who  gave  a  distinct  imprint  to  the  English 
work  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries, 
drew  his  ideas  of  Italian  architecture  not  from  Italy, 
but  from  France,  and  the  American  colonies  bor- 
rowed their  architectural  ideas  from  the  English 
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work,  chiefly  through  the  medium  of  the  very 
meagre  books  upon  the  subject  when  Colonial 
architecture  as  such  assumed  its  best  phases.  The 
scarcity  of  architects  in  the  America  of  those  days 
and  the  limited  means  at  their  disposal  forced  them 
to  a  limitation  of  style  which  came  very  close  to 
poverty,  both  in  ideas  and  in  details.  On  the  other 
hand,  their  architectural  problems  were  necessarily 
worked  out  in  a  straightforward  manner  and  with 
such  close  copying  of  really  good  models  that  the 
best  of  the  work  rose  to  the  dignity  of  historic  style. 
It  is-  to  these  older  examples  rather  than  by  study- 
ing the  modern  buildings  that  the  student  of  Co- 
lonial architecture  should  look  for  real  help.  In  the 
modern  buildings  the  distinctive  characteristics 
are  less  appreciable  and  the  difference  between 
what  is  really  good  and  what  is  only  passable  is  not 
so  readily  appreciated  as  in  the  older  work  for 
which  the  models  were  exact  and  the  copying 
therefrom  carried  almost  to  servility. 


Nutory  of  tl<t  tnrttrt  *  Htm  Yvrk  Evening  Sun 

The  history  of  encores  is  interesting.  It  seems 
to  be  known  from  the  very  beginning ;  at  all  events, 
if  it  isn't,  it  pretends  to  be.  According  to  the  His- 
tory of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music  from  Its 
Origin  in  1645  to  1709,  the  first  encore  on  record 
was  demanded  by  Louis  XIV.  in  1680.  BeJIero- 
phon,  an  opera  by  Corneille,  Fontenelle  and 
Boileau,  set  to  music  by  Lully,  was  sung  before  his 
Majesty  on  Wednesday,  January  3,  1680,  and  the 
King  was  so  much  pleased  with  certain  parts  of  it 
that  he  had  those  parts  repeated.  It  took  a  century 
for  the  audiences  at  the  opera  to  obtain  the  King's 
prerogative  for  themselves ;  it  was  not  until  August 
8,  1780,  that  the  audience  at  the  Opera  demanded 
an  encore.  The  history  of  that  encore  is  curious: 
Gluck  had  produced  an  opera,  Echo  and  Narcissus, 
which  had  failed ;  but  he  had  rewritten  the  bad  parts 
of  it,  and  on  the  day  mentioned  produced  it  again. 
It  failed  a  second  time ;  but  one  or  two  songs  were 
accepted  by  the  audience  with  applause.  One  song 
in  particular,  The  Hymn  to  Love,  was  demanded  a 
second  time,  and  this  popular  song  out  of  an  un- 
popular opera  was  the  cause  of  the  first  encore  ob- 
tained by  the  general  demand  of  an  audience. 

Just  here  it  may  be  noted  that  the  French  do  not 
use  the  word  "encore"  to  denote  a  demand  for  the 
repetition  of  a  song  or  other  part  of  a  play;  they 
call,  "Bis!  bis!"  and  obtain  an  encore.  Just  as  we 
have  made  a  verb  out  of  the  adopted  French  word, 
"encore,"  so  the  French  have  made  a  verb  out  of 
"bis!" — "bisser,"  and  a  passive  noun,  "bisse,"  the 
thing  encored.  It  may  be  noted  here,  too,  that  we 
have  adopted  as  our  own  a  French  phrase  that  the 
French  never  use ;  we  say  "nom  de  plume,"  or  pen- 
name,  when  the  French  themselves  say  "nom  de 
guerre,"  or  war-name. 

To  return  to  the  encore.  Dr.  John  Doran  says 
that  it  was  introduced  first  into  England  during  the 
season  of  1709-1710;  but  he  does  not  specify  what 
play  or  opera  gave  rise  to  its  use.  The  thinp  itself, 
if  not  its  name,  had  been  known  to  the  English 
stage  before  that  time,  however.  It  had  been  the 
custom,  says  the  genial  doctor,  "for  those  who  de- 
sired the  repetition  of  a  song  to  cry  'Altra  volta!' 
The  Italian  phrase  was  condemned  as  vigorously  as 


the  new  French  word ;  one  writer  in  the  Spectator 
wanted  to  know  when  it  would  be  proper  for  him 
to  say  it  in  English,  and  if  it  would  be  vulgar  to 
shout  'Again  1  again!'"  The  time  has  not  come 
even  yet,  though  the  question  was  asked  nearly  200 
years  ago. 

When  the  encore  was  introduced  into  this  coun- 
try history  does  not  say;  probably  it  came  about 
the  same  time  as  the  first  theatrical  performance,  in 
1752.  But  the  encore  took  root  here  quickly 
enough,  whenever  it  may  have  come,  and  is  grown 
so  great  now  that  its  usual  name  is  the  "encore  nui- 
sance." Few  managers  have  dared  to  try  to  root  it 
out,  though  once  in  a  while  a  half-hearted  attempt 
seems  to  be  made.  On  the  programmes  of  the  old 
Theatre  Comique,  down  at  444  Broadway,  was  this 
legend,  perhaps  hereditary:  "On  account  of  the 
length  of  the  programme  only  two  encores  can  be 
allowed."  Certainly  there  was  no  attempt  to  en- 
force the  alleged  rule,  so  probably  the  Comique 
cannot  be  cited  as  a  theatre  where  any  real  attempt 
was  made  to  suppress  the  "nuisance." 

Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  encores  on  record 
were  those  demanded  and  had  by  the  late  King  of 
Bavaria,  Louis  II.  Long  before  he  was  known  to 
be  insane,  while  he  was  only  considered  eccentric, 
he  insisted  on  having  plays  and  operas  performed 
before  him  as  the  sole  auditor,  the  curtain  rising 
at  midnight.  If  he  liked  the  play,  he  would  order 
it  to  be  played  again  at  once.  He  paid  his  actors 
well,  however,  for  their  double  labor,  and  is  prob- 
ably the  only  audience  that  ever  did  so,  for  one  of 
the  causes  for  the  prevalence  of  the  "encore  nui- 
sance" is  the  fact  that  an  encore  granted  makes  the 
visit  to  the  theatre  more  of  a  good  bargain,  in  that 
the  audience  gets  more  than  it  paid  for. 


Ktmlnlmne*  »f  turnt-Jantt  A  Sdnxlmnf  London  OI*tn 

It  is  now  close  on  to  fifty  years  ago  that  Jones 
and  I,  for  he  was  not  Burne  then,  used  to  sit  side 
by  side  on  the  same  form  of  well-polished  oak,  pol- 
ished to  a  high  degree  by  the  trousers  of  its  occu- 
pants through  several  generations,  in  that  hall  of 
learning  known  as  King  Edward's  School,  Birm- 
ingham. Jones,  it  must  be  confessed,  was  not  over- 
brilliant  or  diligent  in  his  lessons,  and  used  to  be 
glad  of  my  help,  which,  though  nearly  three  years 
his  junior,  I  was  occasionally  able  to  afford,  proba- 
bly from  having  better  preparation  than  he  had. 
Jones  was  always  an  artist.  I  remember  how  one 
morning  he  brought  into  school  a  box  of  colored 
crayons,  which  he  had  bought  somewhere,  and  un- 
der the  shadow  of  the  half-open  desk  executed  the 
most  wonderfully  striking  landscapes  with  them. 
Orange  sunsets  forming  a  background  to  dark 
green  groves  of  firs  were,  I  recollect,  a  favorite  sub- 
ject of  his.  A  maiden  in  a  violet  coat,  with  an  as- 
pect of  lemon  sky,  was  also  a  common  picture. 
These  were  done  with  the  object  of  conveying  to 
us,  who,  I  fear,  cared  very  little  about  the  matter, 
the  first  rudimentary  ideas  of  contrast.  But  none  of 
us  believed  in  Jones.  Very  likely  because,  at  that 
time,  he  hardly  believed  in  himself.  His  home  life 
was  antagonistic  to  his  artistic  predilections.  He 
was  intended  to  become,  via  Exeter  College.  Ox- 
ford, which  he  entered  in  1853,  a  clergyman  of  the 
Established  Church.  I  do  not  suppose  for  one  mo- 
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ment  that  our  respected  headmaster,  the  Rev.  E.  H. 
Gifford,  D.D.,  who,  I  am  glad  to  state,  is  still  liv- 
ing, after  having  been  the  Archdeacon  of  London 
for  many  years,  ever  suspected  that  in  Jones  he 
beheld  the  future  artist  of  the  Laus  Veneris,  the 
Briar  Rose  sequence,  the  Golden  Stair  and  the  lit- 
erally hundred  other  pictures  that  have  made  his 
name  famous. 

Then  Burne-Jones  went  away  to  Oxford,  and  I  saw 
him  no  more  till  1861.  I  had  returned  to  England 
and  was  in  London  on  leave  after  a  three  years' 
commission  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  had  been  to 
see  an  old  schoolfellow,  a  gallant  admiral's  son,  who 
was  practicing  as  a  solicitor  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  British  Museum,  when,  in  the  course  of  con- 
versation, he  happened  to  mention  Jones'  name, 
and  told  me  that  he  was  a  near  neighbor  of  his  and 
gave  me  his  address.  I  found  him  in  his  studio, 
hard  at  work,  with  a  charming  little  wife,  whom  he 
had  married  a  year  before,  in  attendance.  She  was 
the  sister  of  another  old  schoolfellow  of  ours,  young 
Macdonald  by  name,  who  was  one  of  the  cleverest 
and  brightest  boys  in  the  school.  Had  there  been 
a  plebiscite  to  decide  which  boy  would  become  fa- 
mous and  win  a  baronetcy  by  his  talents,  he  would 
undoubtedly  have  been  chosen.  Yet  how  little 
school  life  occasionally  tells  us  I  Macdonald  did  not 
go  to  the  University.  I  do  not  remember  why,  but 
I  fancy  lack  of  means  stood  in  his  way,  for  his 
father  was  a  Nonconformist  minister;  at  any  rate, 
he  emigrated  to  the  United  States,  went  into  busi- 
ness, and  died  there  at  a  comparatively  early  age. 
Jones'  studio  was  like  most  others.  A  large  bare 
room  full  of  sketches  and  models,  while  on  the 
easel,  with  Jones  laboring  away  at  it,  stood  a  part 
of  the  oil  painting  that  first  made  him  famous,  the 
triptych  of  The  Annunciation  and  Nativity,  for  St. 
Paul's  Church,  Brighton.  I  stayed  and  talked  with 
him  for  more  than  an  hour,  and,  when  I  left,  prom- 
ised that  our  renascent  acquaintance  should  not  be 
allowed  to  drop.   Words,  idle  words ! 

It  was  not  till  the  middle  of  July,  1891,  almost 
thirty  years  to  a  day  from  the  time  I  had  seen 
Burne-Jones  last,  that  I  saw  him  again.  I  had  of- 
ten read  criticisms  of  Burne-Jones*  style,  and  had 
occasionally  seen  some  of  his  work,  but  I  never 
dreamed  that  this  Burne-Jones  could  be  my  old 
schoolfellow.  You  see,  he  was  not  known  by  his 
third  Christian  name  then.  Happening,  however, 
to  look  into  Men  of  the  Time  one  day,  I  saw  the 
truth.  I  at  once  wrote  to  him,  explaining  who  I 
was,  and  apologizing  for  my  thirty  years  of  silence, 
and  got  the  most  cordial  note  in  reply,  asking  me 
to  luncheon  on  the  following  Sunday,  when  he  said 
he  would  have  no  visitors,  and  we  could  have  a  long 
talk.  I  accordingly  went  to  The  Grange,  West 
Kensington,  which  I  found  to  be  a  most  delightful 
old  house,  absolutely  unique  in  being  so  close  to 
town  and  having  such  large  grounds  attached  to  it. 
He  had  lived  there,  he  told  me,  more  than  twenty 
years,  and  his  lease  was  nearly  up,  and  he  was  much 
afraid  that  he  should  not  be  able  to  get  a  renewal, 
for  the  land  and  the  site  of  the  house  were  almost 
invaluable  for  building  purposes.  However,  he  oc- 
cupied the  house  till  his  death,  in  1897,  so  I  suppose 
some  arrangement  was  made  with  his  landlord. 
There  was  nobody  at  home  but  his  wife;  she  was 


looking  wonderfully  young  and  pretty.  His  two 
children,  his  son  and  daughter,  were  elsewhere.  Af- 
ter luncheon  he  asked  me  to  go  into  his  studio  and 
smoke.  And  what  a  studio  it  was !  Hung  all  round 
with  the  most  splendid  works  of  art,  all  bespoken 
and  most  of  them  paid  for,  they  were  for  the  greater 
part  just  waiting  for  the  final  touches  of  the  master 
ere  they  went  off  to  adorn  the  walls  of  their  new 
owners.  Here  we  sat  and  talked  till  late  in  the  af-  • 
tcrnoon.  Or,  rather,  I  sat,  while  he  was  ever  busy 
on  some  new  design  with  a  charcoal  point,  for  Sun- 
day made  no  difference  to  him.  He  told  me  how 
he  came  to  add  the  Burne  to  his  name.  It  was  sim- 
ply as  a  matter  of  convenience  to  distinguish  him 
from  the  numerous  other  Joneses  that  were  com- 
monly flitting  about  the  studios.  I  have  said  that 
Sunday  made  no  difference  to  him,  but  he  was  by 
no  means  an  irreligious  man.  Perhaps  I  should 
say  he  was  rather  a  man  of  great  conscientiousness 
than  religion.  We  talked  about  his  son  and  daugh- 
ter, about  his  garden,  about  anything  rather  than 
his  art,  till  the  time  came  for  us  to  part,  and  then 
he  invited  me  to  come  again  and  bring  my  wife, 
only  giving  him  notice,  but  1  never  did. 


0/**M,  tkt  aibn*  OM  mud  Hr.  Pipp  C.  H.  Otfn  Tkt  CrlttrloH 

At  one  time  it  seemed  as  if  Mr.  Gibson  had  hope- 
lessly compromised  himself  with  the  girl  that  gos- 
sip linked  with  his  name.  The  "Gibson  girl"  had 
ensnared  the  heart  of  her  creator  and  was  trailing 
him  at  the  end  of  her  skirt.  This  phase  of  his  ca- 
reer is  happily  finished.  In  The  Education  of  Mr. 
Pipp  he  has  entered  into  the  domain  of  Social  Pic- 
torial Satire.  The  qualities  which  secured  for  Du 
Maurier  such  well-deserved  popularity  may  be  de- 
tected in  embryo  in  this  series  of  Mr.  Pipp. 

They  represent  a  very  unusual  combination  of 
faculties.  In  the  first  place,  the  artist  must  diagnose 
with  the  directness  and  penetration  of  a  surgeon 
and  yet  perform  the  operation  as  if  he  were  fixing 
a  butterfly  in  the  specimen  case.  To  vary  the 
metaphor,  he  must  shoot  straight  at  the  mark  an 
arrow,  tipped  with  a  moral  but  feathered  with 
mirth,  and  while  he  reaches  the  bullseye,  must  not 
wound  the  target.  This  sincere  directness  of  pur- 
pose, joined  to  the  daintiest  feeling  and  execution, 
is  certainly  visible  in  these  drawings.  For  example, 
what  has  been  rather  brutally  stated  by  Max 
O'Rell  as  one  of  the  features  of  our  social  system, 
that  the  man  wears  himself  into  premature  old  age 
to  surround  his  women  folk  with  luxuries,  is  stated 
in  Mr.  Pipp's  case,  but  with  a  delicacy  of  sugges- 
tion that  makes  the  point  without  any  possibility  of 
offence.  Again  Mr.  Pipp's  limitations,  when  re- 
moved from  his  own  particular  sphere  of  action,  are 
just  as  gently  hinted  at  and  so  is  the  talented  com- 
monplaceness  of  his  wife.  The  young  ladies — of 
course,  they  are  charming,  and  we  fall  in  love  with 
them  at  once ;  but  they  represent  only  a  great  im- 
provement on  the  old  people.  They  lack  the  "je  ne 
sais  quoi"  of  our  best  social  atmosphere.  These 
points  are  made  with  such  charming  subtlety  that 
they  will  very  likely  escape  the  notice  of  the  casual 
observer.  But  they  are  made;  and,  if  we  arc  to 
have  the  privilege  of  a  continuation  of  this  charac- 
ter of  work,  the  little,  sparkling  drops  will  event- 
ually impress  their  force  upon  the  stone. 
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Qunr  Fact*  About  C0H1  Lwttw  tpntator 

Many  people  may  be  surprised  to  hear  that  even 
in  this  world  there  are  places  where  it  is  impossible 
to  catch  a  cold,  simply  because  there  are  no  colds  to 
catch.  There  are  facts,  however,  which  seem  to 
•  prove  this.  For  example.  Nansen  and  his  men, 
during  the  three  years  which  they  spent  in  the 
Arctic  regions,  never  caught  a  cold.  Yet  they  were 
exposed  to  cold,  fatigue  and  wet  to  a  degree  which 
we  at  home  can  hardly  realize.  Especially  one  re- 
members how  Nansen  and  his  comrade  Johansen, 
during  their  wonderful  expedition  on  foot  over  the 
Polar  ice.  went  on,  day  after  day,  clad  in  clothes 
which  were  so  saturated  with  perspiration  that  they 
froze  by  day  into  one  solid  mass  of  ice.  and  even 
cut  into  the  flesh;  how  every  night,  when  they 
tucked  themselves  up  in  their  sleeping  bags,  the 
first  hour  was  spent  in  thawing ;  how  they  lay  shiv- 
ering, their  frozen  socks  spread  across  their  chests, 
until  their  clothes  gradually  became  wet  and  soft 
and  eventually  comfortable  and  warm.  It  was  in- 
deed a  damp  bed  to  sleep  in.  Yet  they  never  caught 
a  cold ;  and,  mark  this,  for  it  is  very  important,  with 
the  exception  of  Nansen's  brief  attack  of  lumbago, 
his  health  did  not  suffer  in  any  way  from  exposure. 
Indeed,  their  doctor  declares  that  none  of  these 
men  were  the  worse  for  their  long  sojourn  in  those 
Northern  regions,  while  some  at  least  were  the  bet- 
ter for  it.  Yet  they  also,  with  only  two  exceptions, 
suffered  from  severe  colds  directly  they  reached 
civilization. 

Very  interesting,  too,  is  Sir  Martin  Conway's  ac- 
count of  his  experiences.  For  two  months,  when 
exploring  Spitzbergen,  he  and  his  four  comrades 
were  exposed  to  considerable  privations,  were  al- 
most constantly  wet  through,  and  frequently  had  to 
sleep  in  their  wet  clothes,  yet  their  health  never  suf- 
fered in  any  way  from  this.  Hut  at  the  end  of  that 
time  they  went  down  to  Andree's  settlement  on  the 
coast,  where  some  forty  men  were  living,  and  where, 
moreover,  there  was  almost  constant  intercourse 
with  the  mainland.  Within  two  days  of  their  ar- 
rival Conway  and  his  companions  all  developed 
violent  colds.  Still  more  striking  were  his  expe- 
riences in  the  Himalayas.  While  among  the  moun- 
tains he  and  his  men.  notwithstanding  great  ex- 
posure, never  caught  a  cold.  They  even  visited  na- 
tive villages  without  doing  so.  lint  once  they  came 
down  to  a  village  where  there  was  a  small  Euro- 
pean settlement  having  communication  with  the 
outside  world — one  white  man  had  come  up  three 
days  previously — there  Conway  and  his  men  all, 
without  exception,  took  bad  colds,  which  devel- 
oped, he  thinks,  in  about  a  couple  of  days. 

Then  there  is  the  classical  instance  of  the  St. 
Kilda  cold.  On  that  rocky,  lonely  island,  lying 
some  forty  miles  beyond  the  Western  Hebrides, 
there  are  nigh  upon  a  hundred  inhabitants,  who 
keep  a  few  sheep  and  cows,  cultivate  some  forty 
acres,  and  collect  the  eggs,  feathers  and  young  of 
the  numerous  sea  fowl.  Their  coast  is  so  precipi- 
tous and  their  seas  are  so  stormy  that  for  eight 
months  out  of  the  twelve  they  arc  practically  inac- 
cessible.   Formerly  they  were  visited  only  once  a 


year  by  a  ship  from  the  mainland.  Now  several  call 
there  during  the  summer,  including  excursion 
steamers  from  Liverpool  and  Glasgow.  The  curi- 
ous point  is  that  whenever  a  ship  reaches  the  island 
all  the  inhabitants,  including  the  very  infants  at  the 
breast,  are  seized  with  a  cold.  This  fact  has  been 
known  for  nearly  200  years,  and  greatly  interested 
Dr.  Johnson  when  he  and  Boswell  were  making 
their  famous  tour  of  the  Hebrides.  He  was  very 
skeptical  about  it,  saying  that  the  evidence  was  not 
adequate  to  the  improbability  of  the  thing.  But  he 
praised  the  Rev.  Mr.  Macaulay  for  putting  it  in  his 
book,  declaring  that  it  was  courageous  of  him  to 
tell  a  fact,  however  strange,  if  he  himself  believed 
it.  He  said  that  if  a  physician,  rather  disposed  to  be 
incredulous,  should  go  to  St.  Kilda  and  report  the 
fact,  he  would  begin  to  look  about  him.  When  told 
that  it  was  annually  proved  by  MacLeod's  steward, 
on  whose  arrival  all  the  inhabitants  caught  cold,  he 
jocularly  remarked :  "The  steward  comes  to  demand 
something  of  them,  and  so  they  fall  a-coughing." 

The  problem  of  this  St.  Kilda  cold  long  puzzled 
learned  men,  who  seem  never  to  have  suspected  the 
simple  explanation  of  the  mystery.  One  solution 
suggested  was  that  the  steward  always  brought 
whisky  with  him,  and  that  it  was  the  intemperance 
and  jollity  which  took  place  on  the  occasion  which 
caused  the  epidemic.  Another  explanation  was  that 
a  ship  could  only  reach  the  island  from  the  main- 
land when  the  wind  was  from  the  northeast.  "The 
wind,  not  the  strangers,  caused  the  cold."  This 
cold  is  still  characteristic  of  the  island,  and  is  called 
by  the  inhabitants  the  "strangers'  cold." 

Additional  evidence  that  colds  are  infectious  is 
furnished  by  what  we  observe  among  our  domestic 
animals.  Cats  seem  to  be  specially  susceptible. 
Probably  they  often  bring  home  from  their  noc- 
turnal rambles  those  mysterious  catarrhal  attacks 
which  so  rapidly  run  through  the  house.  It  is  an 
old  saying,  "The  cat  is  sneezing,  we  shall  all  have 
colds."  Sheep,  too,  arc  liable;  a  whole  flock  may 
suffer,  and  may  show  that  curious  eruption  round 
the  lips  ("herpes  labialis"),  which  we  all  know  only 
too  well  as  one  of  the  most  unpleasant  accompani- 
ments of  a  bad  cold  in  the  head.  On  the  Australian 
sheep  runs,  when  the  shearing  season  comes  round, 
the  men  who  congregate  at  the  sheds  are  frequently 
smitten  with  an  illness  of  a  catarrhal  nature,  which 
rapidly  takes  hold  of  them,  and  often  affects  some 
ninety  per  cent.  Sometimes  it  becomes  very  seri- 
ous, and  may  even  develop  into  a  fatal  pneumonia. 
To  all  appearance  it  is  caught  from  the  sheep. 

Horses,  too,  are  very  subject  to  nasal  catarrh, 
and  it  is  a  widely  prevalent  belief  among  coachmen 
that  if  a  horse  goes  into  a  fresh  stable,  and  espe- 
cially if  a  horse  which  has  been  out  at  grass  goes 
into  a  stable  with  other  horses,  it  will  be  most  likely 
to  develop  a  cold. 

All  this  evidence  seems  to  force  us  to  the  con- 
clusion that  a  cold  is  a  specific  infectious  disease, 
and  that  without  the  possibility  of  infection  it  is  im- 
possible to  catch  it.  That  is  to  say,  that  it  is  due  to 
a  micro-organism,  and  that  without  the  presence  of 
this  micro-organism  the  disease  cannot  be  con- 
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tract ed,  be  the  exposure  what  it  may.  What  is  the 
bearing  of  this  belief?  Is  it  of  any  importance  to 
us,  if  true  it  be,  to  recognize  its  truth?  Contrast 
it  for  a  moment  with  the  commonly  accepted 
theory,  which  may  be  roughly  stated  as  follows: 
First,  that  the  greater  number  of  illnesses  begin 
with  a  cold.  This  is  more  or  less  correct.  Sec- 
ondly, that  all  colds  must  necessarily  be -due  to  ex- 
posure of  some  kind,  to  draughts,  damp,  cold,  or 
wet,  though  this  exposure  may  be  so  slight  that  the 
su  fieri' rs  are  often  quite  unconscious  of  it,  and  say : 
"I  am  sure  I  don't  know  how  I  have  taken  cold." 
The  practical  result  of  this  theory  is  that,  in  their 
fear  of  these  unrecognized  exposures,  people  are 
apt  to  take  more  and  more  care  of  themselves — in 
other  words,  to  coddle  more  and  more.  This  treat- 
ment tends  to  make  them  more  and  more  delicate ; 
less  and  less  able  to  withstand  exposure ;  more  and 
more  sensitive  to  the  depressing  effects  of  cold ;  less 
and  less  capable  of  reacting  healthily  against  it; 
and,  what  is  far  worse,  more  and  more  afraid  of 
fresh  air  and  good  ventilation.  (In  the  back  blocks 
of  Australia  the  writer  has  actually  known  a 
monthly  nurse,  strong  in  the  consciousness  of  un- 
questioned wisdom,  and  armed  by  the  authority  of 
established  custom,  even  when  the  thermometer 
stood  at  90  in  the  shade,  refuse  to  open  the  window, 
lest  her  patient  should  take  cold.)  And  this  cod- 
dling treatment,  when  it  is  applied  to  children,  is 
«specially  injurious,  causing  them  to  grow  up  deli- 
cate instead  of  sturdy  and  strong,  and  in  the  long 
run  tending  to  undermine  the  robust  health  and 
hardihood  of  our  English  race.  Now,  if  this  com- 
monly accepted  theory  is,  after  all,  an  erroneous 
one ;  if  all  this  over-carefulness  is  not  only  injurious 
in  many  ways,  but  is  altogether  useless  as  a  precau- 
tionary measure — given  exposure  to  infection 
which  must  sooner  or  later  be  incurred — then 
surely  it  is  important  that  we  as  a  nation  should 
give  up  our  traditional  belief,  howsoever  much  we 
may  have  cherished  it.  If  the  alternative  theory, 
that  of  infection,  be  the  true  one,  and  if  it  be  frankly 
accepted,  many  consequences  must  follow,  which  it 
is  impossible  to  consider  here.  But  one  thought 
forces  itself  upon  us.  If  it  be  true  that  exposure  is 
not  the  direct  cause  of  the  disease ;  if.  as  seems 
probable,  it  only  acts  by  lowering  our  vitality,  and 
so  enabling  the  germs  to  get  a  foothold,  surely  the 
more  we  become  inured  to  such  exposure  the  less 
likely  will  it  be  to  affect  us  in  this  way — a  thought 
which,  if  acted  upon,  would  go  far  toward  preserv- 
ing that  hardiness  which  is  so  characteristic  of  our 
nation — which  would  prove  as  effective  a  protection 
against  cold  as  against  other  enemies. 

May  we  hope  for  anything  further?  Shall  we  ever 
be  able  to  avoid  colds  altogether?  Probably  we 
shall ;  probably  ere  long  our  bacteriologists  having 
discovered  the  hostile  microbe,  having  learned  his 
habits,  traced  his  life  history  and  tracked  him  to  his 
lair,  will  be  able  to  show  us  how  we  can  get  the  bet- 
ter of  our  foe,  so  that  in  the  oft-recurring  struggle 
he,  not  we,  will  succumb,  and  we  shall  soon  cease 
to  fear  him. 

Tkt  Scent  of  Baldnttt  0.  Uarit  Huttali  Conttmptrary  ttttltm 

Although  baldness  has  been  for  many  cen- 
turies looked  upon  as  a  seasonable  bodily  change 


and  an  ordinary  incident  in  the  course  of  nature, 
we  now  leam  that  in  this  case,  as  in  so  many  others, 
the  course  that  we  have  so  glibly  ascribed  to  nature 
is,  after  all,  not  the  course  she  herself  has  laid  down, 
and  that  our  assumption  of  it  was  founded  in  pure 
ignorance.  For  the  secret  of  baldness  has  been  laid 
bare,  and  behold  it  is  the  almighty  microbe  that  is 
at  the  bottom  of  it  all  1 

In  these  latter  days  of  the  nineteenth  century  we 
seem  to  be  running  all  phenomena  back  to  one  chief 
cause ;  all  the  ills  that  plague  the  flesh,  all  the  reme- 
dies that  cure  those  ills,  all  the  spoiling  of  our  food, 
all  its  savoring,  all  purification — all  alike  appar- 
ently owe  their  existence  to  the  ubiquitous  microbe. 

It  is  a  Frenchman — a  M.  Sebouraud,  an  ex- 
pupil  of  M.  Pasteur's  school,  and  well  known  for  his 
researches  on  the  nature  and  cause  of  ringworm — 
to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  this  new  light  on  the 
familiar  fact  of  baldness.  Common  baldness,  he  as- 
serts, is  a  perfectly  definite  malady  of  microbial 
origin,  "one  of  the  most  purely  microbial  I  have 
ever  seen."  This  discovery  was  not  made  in  a  mo- 
ment, nor  lighted  upon  by  accident,  but  was  the  re- 
sult of  several  years'  arduous  and  incessant  study 
of  various  skin  diseases.  When  M.  Sebouraud  be- 
gan his  researches  he  did  not,  by  any  means,  antici- 
pate whither  he  would  be  led,  but  step  by  step  as  he 
progressed  one  disease  after  another  fell  into  line 
and  showed  a  common  origin — diseases  which  had 
not  hitherto  been  suspected  to  have  the  least  con- 
nection with  one  another.  But  each  as  k  was 
studied  proved  to  be  the  work  of  a  destroying  bac- 
terium, and  a  comparison  of  the  bacteria  showed 
the  surprising  fact  that  they  were  all  identical  in 
kind,  and  the  divergence  in  the  effect  resulted  as  the 
bacterial  influence  was  weak,  or  strong,  or  modi- 
fied by  external  conditions.  And  finally,  at  the  end 
of  the  chain,  when  the  evil  influence  is  slight  and  in- 
sinuating rather  than  fiercely  attacking,  comes 
common  baldness,  no  less  a  result  of  this  microbe's 
work  than  the  other  skin  diseases  which  are  daily 
under  treatment  of  physicians.  This  discovery,  so 
unexpected  and  unthought  of,  caused  naturally  the 
greatest  surprise  to  M.  Sebouraud  and  those  to 
whom  he  mentioned  it,  and,  in  fact,  it  is  still  re- 
ceived with  incredulity  in  certain  quarters,  but  M. 
Sebouraud  is  confident  of  his  conclusions,  and  only 
appeals  to  time  and  further  experiment  to  prove  his 
statements. 

For  some  time  after  M.  Sebouraud  was  fully  con- 
firmed in  his  own  mind  that  he  had  discovered  and 
isolated  the  cause  of  baldness,  he  yet  found  himself 
unable  to  actually  prove  the  fact.  It  was  true  that 
he  could  demonstrate  that  this  particular  microbe 
was  present  in  every  case  of  baldness,  but  that  was 
no  proof — as  every  logician  knows,  the  invariable 
concomitant  by  no  means  implies  a  causal  relation ; 
the  microbe,  as  well  as  the  baldness,  might  be  the 
effect  of  some  remoter  cause.  To  constitute  proof 
he  must  reverse  his  work,  and,  beginning  with  the 
microbe,  produce,  at  will,  baldness  by  introducing 
it  into  a  head  of  hair.  Now  this  seems  simple 
enough  in  theory,  but  in  practice  it  is  not  so  easy. 
A  human  subject  will  not  readily  lend  himself  to 
the  experiment,  and  can  hardly  be  blamed  for  ex- 
cusing himself,  and  with  animals,  the  usual  subjects 
of  investigation,  an  unexpected  difficulty  presents 
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itself.  The  examination  of  the  hairy  skin  of  an  ani- 
mal, such  as,  for  instance,  a  rabbit  or  a  guinea-pig, 
shows  that  the  bacteria  indigenous  to  it  are  alto- 
gether different  in  species  from  those  indigenous  to 
the  skin  of  a  human  being,  and  that  those  which 
thrive  on  the  one  will  not,  however  carefully  trans- 
planted, thrive  on  the  other.  Hence  it  was  not  pos- 
sible to  carry  the  microbe  suspected  as  the  cause  of 
baldness  from  a  man  to  an  animal  and  produce  the 
characteristic  bald  patches  therefrom.  Quite  lately, 
however,  since  the  first  publication  of  his  re- 
searches, he  has  been  able  to  practically  prove  his 
point,  though  the  above  difficulty  necessarily  re- 
mains insurmountable.  He  isolated  the  microbes 
and  cultivated  them  in  a  suitable  nutritive  liquid; 
after  they  had  well  developed  he  filtered  the  liquid 
through  porcelain,  and  believing  that,  if  his  theories 
were  true,  the  filtered  liquid  would  contain  the  sub- 
stance they  produced  poisonous  to  hair,  he  took  a 
rabbit  and  inoculated  it  deeply  under  the  skin  with 
the  fluid.  As  he  hoped  and  anticipated,  the  rabbit 
speedily  began  to  lose  its  fur,  and  in  between  five 
and  six  weeks  it  was  completely  denuded ;  in  fact, 
it  had  become  entirely  bald.  The  same  experiment 
has  also  been  performed  on  a  sheep  and  a  guinea- 
pig,  in  each  case  entirely  successfully,  the  patches 
of  baldness  promptly  appearing.  The  experiment 
is  further  interesting  as  showing  something  beyond 
the  mere  causal  relation  between  this  microbe  and 
loss  of  hair,  for  it  demonstrates  clearly  that  the 
poison  is  so  acute  and  individual  that,  even  when 
inoculated  into  the  general  system  of  an  animal,  it 
flies  at  once  to  the  hairs,  and  acts  solely  upon  them. 

But,  though  the  secret  of  baldness  has  been  thus 
laid  bare,  and  its  cause  actually  brought  out, 
isolated  and  examined  in  the  searching  light  of  day, 
yet  Mr.  Sebouraud  does  not  hold  out  golden  hopes 
of  its  prevention  and  cure  in  the  future.  And  thus 
the  discovery  will  bring  scant  comfort  to  those  who 
are  painfully  conscious  of  the  rapid  approach  of 
their  enemy.  It  is  difficult,  indeed,  to  find  much  joy 
in  the  accurate  scientific  knowledge  of  the  cause  of 
an  evil  afflicting  us  when  that  knowledge  brings  no 
alleviation  to  our  distress.  Even  for  the  prevention 
of  a  threatened  attack  M.  Sebouraud  can  suggest 
nothing  better  than  the  old  pharmaceutical  reme- 
dies already  employed  by  the  medical  profession, 
and  later  on,  when  the  trouble  has  become  perma- 
nent, he  is  still  more  of  a  Job's  comforter,  for  then 
he  holds  out  not  the  slightest  hope  of  improvement. 
And  for  this  reason :  During  the  time  of  the  gradual 
suppression  of  the  hair  the  skin  round  the  follicles 
becomes  hardened;  the  adjacent  follicles  extend 
and  meet,  and  the  margins  of  their  orifices  fuse  into 
a  sort  of  vestibule  or  funnel.  This  has  the  effect 
of  adding  to  their  height — or,  rather,  since  it  is  the 
surface  which  is  raised,  of  making  them  seem  more 
deeply  sunk  in  the  skin.  The  microbial  cocoons, 
still  resting  in  their  old  quarters — the  dilatation  at 
the  junction  of  the  sebaceous  gland  and  the  follicle 
— necessarily  appear  to  be  also  more  deeply  em- 
bedded. By  degrees  the  upper  surface  becomes  so 
greatly  encrusted  and  hardened  that  it  is  not  pos- 
sible for  any  external  treatment  to  force  a  way 
through  and  reach  the  microbe  colonics.  Hence  he 
believes  all  idea  of  further  medical  treatment  must 
be  at  an  end. 


Therefore,  if  the  mischief-making  microbes  are 
so  far  beyond  reach  that  submission  to  their  evil  in- 
fluence is  the  only  course  to  take,  the  man  with  the 
maturely  bald  head  may  well  feel  little  interest  in 
the  new  revelation ;  but  for  those  in  the  early  stage 
of  the  malady,  before  it  has  become  ingrained,  hope 
must  surely  spring  up  in  their  hearts.  The  recog- 
nition of  a  cause  is  certainly  a  step  on  the  way  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  prevention  of  that  cause,  and 
the  discovery  of  the  cause  of  one  of  the  minor  wor- 
ries of  life,  as  baldness  undoubtedly  is,  must  be  a 
help  to  its  cure.  And  if  it  has  been  possible  for  M. 
Sebouraud  to  learn  so  unexpectedly  the  reason  of 
baldness,  may  not  a  new  investigation  reveal  an 
anti-toxin — an  ideal  hair  restorer  for  the  million? 
Anyway,  we  still  may  hope. 


Ullom  Ftvtr  Pkllaitlpkia  Tlmi 

Some  authorities  contend  that  yellow  fever  first 
made  its  appearance  among  the  soldiers  of  Colum- 
bus in  San  Domingo  in  the  year  1495.  Certainly 
nothing  was  known  of  the  disease  before  this 
period.  But  the  first  authentic  account  we  have  of 
an  epidemic  is  of  the  one  which  occurred  in  the  Isl- 
and of  Barbadoes  in  1647.  Since  then  innumerable 
epidemics  have  ravaged  the  cities  of  North 
America,  Mexico,  Central  and  South  America,  and 
even  Europe.  It  was  at  the  rime  of  the  Napoleonic 
wars  that  the  most  extensive  epidemics  occurred. 
In  1800  Cadiz  was  visited  by  this  scourge,  and  out 
of  a  population  of  57,000,  48,000  persons  were  at- 
tacked, 8,000  dying  in  a  few  months.  One  of  the 
most  extensive  epidemics  to  visit  the  United  States 
occurred  in  the  summer  of  1853.  It  extended 
throughout  all  the  Southern  States  and  on  the  At- 
lantic coast  as  far  north  as  Rhode  Island.  Again 
in  1878  this  country  was  ravaged  by  another  wide- 
spread epidemic.  One  hundred  and  twenty-five 
thousand  persons  were  stricken,  over  20,000  dying 
of  the  disease. 

The  yellow  fever  germ,  which  yet  remains  to  be 
discovered,  may  be  carried  long  distances  and  pre- 
serves its  vitality  for  several  months.  An  instance 
of  the  transmissibility  of  this  disease  occurred  in 
1800.  A  native  of  Cadiz,  fleeing  from  this  infected 
city,  went  to  his  villa  in  Medina  Sidonia  and  died 
of  yellow  fever  on  his  arrival.  The  house  was  im- 
mediately closed,  and  during  the  following  year  the 
articles  of  clothing  and  furniture  were  sold  to  a 
junk  dealer.  He  died  within  a  few  days  of  yellow 
fever,  and  an  epidemic  followed  in  that  locality  di- 
rectly traced  to  this  one  case. 

The  epidemic  in  Philadelphia  in  1741  was  also 
traced  to  an  infected  trunk  which  had  belonged  to 
a  Mr.  James  Bingham,  who  had  died  in  Barbadoe9 
of  this  disease,  and  whose  luggage  had  been  re- 
turned to  his  family  in  Philadelphia. 

When  severe  epidemics  exist  even  the  Creoles  die 
in  numbers.  On  the  other  hand,  one  attack,  as  a 
rule,  seems  to  render  the  person  immune  for  life, 
although  this  immunity  may  be  lost  by  prolonged 
residence  in  northern  climates.  It  is  a  disease  of  the 
hot  season  (June,  July  and  August),  and  one  or  two 
frosts  will  usually  arrest  an  epidemic,  although  it 
may  reappear  on  the  return  of  warm  weather.  How 
the  germ  or  poison  of  yellow  fever  enters  the  body 
is  not  known. 
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Tin  Harnl4t*  Oltf  •/ tht  Fviurt  Htm  York  t **n/af  Put 

What  kind  of  a  city  shall  we  have  when  the  horse 
is  eliminated  entirely  from  it?  This  is  a  question 
which  interests  greatly  all  students  of  electricity 
and  civil  engineering,  and  any  one  who  talks  much 
with  them  will  be  likely  at  first  thought  to  reach  the 
conclusion  that  they  are  extremely  visionary  in 
their  views.  Whether  they  are  visionary  or  not, 
their  descriptions  of  possible  developments  are  very 
interesting.  No  one  who  takes  a  thoughtful  sur- 
vey of  the  changes  of  the  last  quarter  of  a  century, 
or  even  of  the  last  ten  years,  can  say  that  there  is 
anything  absolutely  improbable  in  their  forecasts 
of  future  conditions.  It  is  not  our  purpose  at  this 
time  to  weigh  probabilities,  but  to  set  down  for  con- 
sideration some  of  the  many  speculative  ideas 
which  have  come  to  our  notice. 

The  first  result  of  the  final  passing  of  the  horse 
will  be  the  elimination  of  stone  pavements.  A 
horseless  vehicle  causes  little  or  no  wear  to  the  sur- 
face over  which  it  runs.  It  matters  not  whether  the 
surface  is  slippery  or  not,  or  what  the  substance  is 
so  long  as  it  provides  a  level  and  firm  roadbed. 
Some  engineers  think  it  not  improbable  that  before 
many  years  iron  may,  because  of  its  cheaper  quality, 
take  the  place  of  asphalt.  With  no  iron  shoes  of 
horses,  and  no  iron  tires  to  come  in  contact  with  it, 
there  are  no  obvious  objections  to  be  made  to  its 
use.  It  could  be  cleaned  as  easily  as  asphalt,  and 
it  might  be  so  constructed  as  to  make  the  effect 
of  heat  and  cold  upon  it  comparatively  unimpor- 
tant. That  it  would  prove  as  healthful  as  as- 
phalt seems  doubtful,  according  to  our  present 
lights,  but  improved  methods  of  using  it  might 
make  it  as  desirable  in  that  respect  as  asphalt  is 
now. 

Most  of  the  vehicles  of  this  sort  which  we  have  ' 
now  are  very  heavy,  and  are  somewhat  clumsy  in 
appearance,  but  improvements  in  the  direction  of 
grace  and  lightness  are  being  made  constantly. 
Some  of  the  delivery  wagons  which  are  in  use  by 
our  great  dry  goods  establishments  are  distinct  ad- 
vances in  these  respects.  Suppose  that  invention 
shall  give  us  within  a  few  years  a  light,  graceful, 
compact  vehicle  which  can  be  housed  in  small 
space,  can  be  easily  handled,  and  will  run  swiftly, 
what  will  be  the  effects?  Would  it  not  be  an  ex- 
tremely "handy  thing  to  have  in  the  house"?  It 
could  be  used  to  take  the  master  of  the  house  to  and 
from  his  business,  to  carry  the  mistress  on  her 
housekeeping  and  social  errands,  and  for  theatre  or 
dinner  engagements  in  the  evening.  It  is  not  im- 
possible that  the  dwelling  of  the  future  may  be  so 
constructed  as  to  have  a  room  for  the  storing  of 
such  a  vehicle.  It  may  be  said  that  if  everybody 
had  one,  the  streets  would  be  crowded  uncomforta- 
bly with  them,  but  there  is  slight  danger  of  that. 
The  good  paving  of  every  street  would  of  itself 
make  the  crowding  of  any  one  extremely  unlikely ; 
and  while  many  households  might  afford  the  keep 
of  a  private  vehicle,  the  greater  number  would  still 
rely  upon  the  public  conveyances  for  locomotion. 

But  the  greatest  gain  of  all  from  the  departure 
of  the  horse  will  be  in  cleanliness.  When  he  goes, 


the  larger  part  of  the  work  of  the  street  cleaners 
will  have  come  to  an  end.  The  cleaning  of  the 
roadbeds  will  be  a  very  simple  matter  and  can  be 
done  almost  entirely  by  flushing  them  from  the 
water  mains.  The  same  electricity  which  gives  us 
the  motor  vehicles  will  give  us  in  steadily  increas- 
ing measure  better  lighting  of  our  streets  and 
houses,  and  better  heating  as  well.  Even  the  bi- 
cycle may  return  to  its  former  favor,  and  exceed  it 
even,  for  with  good  pavements  everywhere  thou- 
sands of  men  and  youths  could  use  it  on  all  pleas- 
ant days  as  their  most  enjoyable  and  most  health- 
ful method  of  transit  to  and  from  their  places  of 
occupation.  Verily,  the  horse  cannot  pass  too 
quickly,  if  we  are  to  have  a  city  in  which  the  com- 
forts and  delights  of  modern  civilization  are  to  have 
their  fullest  opportunity. 

Cnmmt  a»d  TMr  fa/n  Tld-BItt 

There  are  few  things  which  appeal  so  largely  to 
the  imagination  as  the  crowns  of  kings,  which, 
though  lying  lightly  on  the  palm,  are  worth  many 
tons  of  gold,  and  almost  every  stone  of  which  is  a 
chapter  of  history.  One  of  the  most  interesting  of 
European  crowns  is  that  of  Hungary,  a  curious 
composite  crown  in  the  possession  of  the  Emperor 
of  Austria,  which  disappeared  for  several  years  in 
mysterious  fashion  and  reappeared  as  mysteriously. 

The  crown  consists  of  a  circle  of  gold,  richly 
jeweled  with  pearls  and  other  costly  gems,  to  which 
has  been  attached  an  old  Byzantine  crown,  bearing 
an  enormous  sapphire  in  a  setting  of  green  stones. 
Just  half  a  century  ago  this  historic  crown  came 
into  the  hands  of  Kossuth,  and,  in  spite  of  the  most 
diligent  search,  nothing  was  heard  of  it  for  five 
years.  At  the  end  of  this  time  it  was  discovered  by 
a  peasant  in  a  hollow  tree  and  restored  to  the  Em- 
peror's keeping. 

The  famous  iron  crown  of  Lombardy,  which  is 
now  treasured  in  an  Italian  cathedral,  is  the  oldest 
and  most  sacred  of  all  the  crowns  of  Europe.  It  is 
fashioned  around  a  circlet  of  iron  made  from  one  of 
the  nails  with  which  Christ  was  pierced  at  the 
Crucifixion,  and  from  its  sacred  character  is  held 
in  the  highest  veneration.  Although  through  all 
the  centuries  the  iron  band  has  remained  un- 
touched, it  is  said  that  no  spot  of  rust  has  ever  been 
seen  on  it. 

There  is  no  crown  quite  so  imposing  as  that  with 
which  the  Russian  Czars  are  crowned.  It  is  fash- 
ioned in  the  form  of  a  mitre,  to  typify  the  spiritual 
sovereignty  of  the  Czars,  and  it  is  crowned  by  a 
dazzling  cross  of  enormous  diamonds  with  a  ruby 
centre.  In  marked  contrast  to  the  magnificence  of 
the  Russian  crown  is  the  simple  design  of  the 
crown  of  Denmark.  This  crown,  which  is  of  the 
most  delicate  and  exquisite  art,  consists  of  a  gold 
circlet,  wreathed  in  leaves.  Each  leaf  is  traced  in 
precious  stones  and  bears  one  gem  of  almost  price- 
less value.  The  German  crown,  which  is  appro- 
priately militant  in  design,  contains  eight  shields 
bearing  alternate  black  eagles  and  jeweled  crosses, 
while  poised  on  four  arches  blazing  with  diamonds 
is  a  globe  crowned  by  a  cross  of  gold. 
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The  state  crown  of  Great  Britain  was  made  sixty- 
one  years  ago  for  our  Queen's  coronation,  and  is 
among  the  lightest  of  European  crowns.  Although 
it  weighs  only  two  pounds  seven  ounces,  its  value 
is  $1,600,000,  or  at  the  rate  of  nearly  $50,000  an 
ounce,  and  it  contains  3,000  stones,  many  of  them 
historical.  One  enormous  sapphire  came  from  the 
signet  ring  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  and,  from 
this  sacred  association,  is  reported  to  have  the 
power  of  healing  disease.  One  of  the  rubies,  how- 
ever, has  a  sadly  tragic  history.  It  was  at  one  time 
in  the  possession  of  one  of  the  kings  of  Grenada, 
whom  Pedro  the  Cruel  invited  to  his  palace  and 
basely  murdered  out  of  greed  for  this  gem. 

In  the  Pope's  treasure  house  are  two  crowns, 
which  together  are  valued  at  $2,500,000.  One  of 
them,  the  gift  of  the  great  Napoleon  to  Pius  VII., 
has  the  largest  emerald  in  the  world,  and  the  other, 
the  gift  of  Queen  Isabella  of  Spain  to  Pius  IX., 
weighs  three  pounds  and  is  worth  $1,000,000.  It 
is  interesting  to  note  that  the  crown  has  no  part  in 
the  coronation  of  the  kings  of  Spain  and  Belgium 
and  the  Sultan  of  Turkey.  Its  place  is  taken  in 
Turkey  by  a  sword,  which  is  regarded  as  the  sym- 
bol of  Divine  authority.  In  ludicrous  contrast  to 
these  miracles  of  gold  and  gems  with  which  Euro- 
pean monarchs  are  invested  are  the  "Brummagem" 
crowns  under  which  African  chiefs  love  to  strut  and 
posture.  These  are  manufactured  by  hundreds  in 
Birmingham,  and  are  a  blaze  of  mimic  gold  and 
paste  "stones"  of  all  the  colors  of  the  rainbow. 

Their  prices  range  from  $5  to  $500  or  $1,000,  and 
even  Solomon  in  all  his  glory  pales  before  the 
vision  of  an  ebony  chief  in  the  discarded  apparel  of 
a  Lord  Mayor's  footman,  and  wearing  in  all  its 
paste  brilliancy  a  ten-dollar  Brummagem  crown. 


O/rf  Daallmg  Haiti  Armf  ami  Haea 

To  the  subjects  of  Queen  Victoria  it  is,  happily, 
a  lost  art ;  but  sixty-five  years  since  dueling  was 
sufficiently  in  vogue  to  induce  an  anonymous 
writer  to  publish  a  book  "containing  much  useful 
information,"  ironically  dedicated  to  Daniel  O'Con- 
ncll,  Esq.,  M.  P.,  and  James  Silk  Buckingham, 
Esq.,  M.  P.,  as  "entertaining  the  opinion  first  pro- 
mulgated by  the  immortal  Falstaff,  of  happy  mem- 
ory, that  discretion  is  the  better  part  of  valor." 

The  author  advises  "all  my  countrymen  who  go 
abroad  to  use  the  pistol  instead  of  the  sword  when 
they  have  the  choice  of  the  weapon,  as  the  balance 
of  killed  and  wounded  is  now  much  in  favor  of  the 
French,  who,  upon  the  termination  of  the  late  war, 
amused  themselves  by  occasionally  spitting  some 
half  dozen  of  our  traveling  young  fashionables  be- 
fore breakfast."  He  recommends  "Purdcy,  in  Ox- 
ford street,  as  the  maker  of  the  best  dueling  pistol 
locks,"  care  in  the  selection  of  a  stock  which  fits  the 
hand  comfortably,  and  to  eschew  "saw-handles." 
Barrels  should  be  ten  inches  long  and  half  rifled, 
which,  considering  that  throughout  his  volume  he 
poses  as  a  man  of  the  strictest  honor,  is  puzzling; 
for  he  admits  that  a  wholly  rifled  pistol  is  consid- 
ered an  unfair  weapon,  therefore  one  not  appearing 
to  be  rifled  should  be  substituted. 

On  "the  chances"  he  writes :  "Many  a  poor,  long- 
armed,  straggling  fellow  has  received  the  'coup  di 
(sic)  coeur'  (or  fatal  stroke)  who  might  still  have 


been  in  existence  had  he  known  how  to  protect  his 
person  in  the  field,"  the  necessary  protection  con- 
sisting in  standing  sideways  and  drawing  in  the 
stomach.  "Should  the  party  be  hit,"  presumably 
because  he  could  not  drawn  in  his  stomach,  "he 
must  not  feel  alarmed."  This  seems  difficult,  as  a 
man  with  a  bullet  in  his  stomach  can  hardly  be  ex- 
pected not  to  display  some  little  natural  anxiety, 
for,  as  is  admitted  later,  "a  shot  in  the  digestive  or- 
gans must  be  particularly  annoying  to  a  'bon 
vivant.'  "  To  aldermen  his  advice  is  "the  old  method 
of  fighting — the  back  to  the  adversary,  and  dis- 
charging over  the  shoulder."  "The  chances  of  a 
man's  being  killed  are  about  fourteen  to  one ;  and 
of  his  being  hit,  about  six  to  one."  He  arrives  at 
this  conclusion  by  dividing  a  man's  body,  when  op- 
posed to  his  adversary,  into  nine  parts.  Therefore 
he  says :  "As  in  only  three  of  these  a  wound  would 
prove  fatal,  the  chances  are  three  to  one  against  his 
being  killed,  and  five  to  one  against  his  being  hit; 
that  is,  however,"  he  hastens  to  add,  "provided  his 
antagonist  has  never  read  my  work ;  if  he  has,  the 
case  may  be  different !" 

The  combatant  is  told  "not  to  allow  the  idea  of 
becoming  a  target  to  make  him  uneasy,  but  to  treat 
the  matter  jocosely."  He  is  to  laugh  away  the 
evening  over  a  bottle  of  port,  and  play  a  rubber  of 
whist,  but  he  must  avoid  drinking  to  excess,  or 
taking  "any  food  that  tends  to  create  bile."  be- 
cause "bilious  objects  are  not  seen  either  distinctly 
or  correctly."  This  would  rather  be  a  valid  reason 
for  getting  as  bilious  as  possible ;  a  man  with  an  at- 
tack of  jaundice  should  be  invisible,  and  able  to 
blaze  away  at  his  opponent  in  perfect  safety.  If  he 
cannot  sleep  on  retiring  to  rest,  he  is  to  read 
Byron's  Childc  Harold ;  his  servant  is  to  call  him  at 
five,  and  give  him  a  strong  cup  of  coffee ;  then  he 
is  to  smoke  a  cigar,  and  "on  his  way  to  the  scene  of 
action"  he  is  to  take  a  brandy  and  soda,  as  a  most 
■  "grateful  stimulant  and  corrective." 

No  wonder  our  author  recommends  him,  at  this 
point,  to  draw  in  his  stomach.  "If  he  dies,  he  is  to 
go  off  with  as  good  grace  as  possible!"  On  the 
other  hand,  if  he  hits  his  antagonist,  he  is  to  take  off 
his  hat  to  him  and  express  regret. 

A  challenge  is  not  to  be  drawn  in  rhyme,  such  as 
"a  certain  poetical,  brandy-loving  major-general  of 
marines"  wrote  to  a  brother  officer  who  ran  off  with 
his  wife: 

Wounds  on  the  flesh  a  surgeon's  skill  may  heal. 
But  wounded  honor's  only  cured  with  steel. 

An  Irishman  is  not  to  be  chosen  as  second,  for 
nine  out  of  ten  have  such  an  innate  love  of  fighting 
they  canot  bring  an  affair  to  an  amicable  adjust- 
ment; and  the  first  duty  of  a  second  is  to  prevent 
the  affair  coming  to  a  serious  issue.  Other  advice 
is  for  the  second  to  take  care  his  principal  is  not  in- 
convenienced by  the  sun,  and  to  get  his  antagonist 
with  something  dark  behind  him,  when  it  will  be 
much  more  easy  to  hit  him. 

As  may  be  inferred,  the  author  holds  by  dueling, 
for  "the  man  who  falls  in  a  duel  and  the  individual 
who  is  killed  by  the  overturn  of  a  stage  coach  are 
both  unfortunate  victims  to  a  practice  from  which 
we  derive  great  advantages.  It  would  be  absurd  to 
prohibit  stage  traveling  because  occasionally  a 
few  lives  arc  lost  by  an  overturn ;  and  unless  men 
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endeavored  to  destroy  each  other  they  might  live 
to  a  patriarchal  age,  and  multiply  so  rapidly  that  the 
soil  would  soon  be  insufficient  to  supply  them  with 
nourishment,"  with  which  "reductio  ad  absurdum" 
the  volume  may  well  be  put  back  on  the  shelf. 


T»a»l>lmt  AmUitzUrltg  Lwiv  ChmtltU 

Left-handed  facility  among  the  school  children  is 
a  subject  that  is  receiving  much  serious  attention 
from  the  school  authorities  in  Germany,  with  a  view 
to  developing  both  hands  and  arms  equally  while 
the  children  are  young.  They  argue  that  the  right 
hand  has  been  so  solely  developed  that  many  efforts 
which  might  easily  be  delegated  to  the  left  hand  are 
undertaken  by  the  right.  The  smallest  objects,  as  a 
rule,  are  picked  up  by  the  right  hand.  Such  one- 
sided movements,  repeated  constantly,  have  their 
influence  on  the  entire  system,  and  are  not  condu- 
cive to  the  symmetry  of  the  body. 

The  habit  of  people  to  carry  children  on  the  left 
arm,  so  as  to  have  the  right  hand  free,  tends  to 
make  the  left  shoulder  higher  than  the  right.  In 
such  cases  the  cure  must  date  from  childhood.  In 
the  boys'  mechanical  departments  in  the  German 
schoots  much  of  the  work  is  done  by  the  left  hand 
under  compulsion.  The  boys  are  taught  to  saw, 
plane  and  hammer  with  the  left  hand  as  well  as  with 
the  right.  In  all  trades  and  professions  involving 
heavy  hand  work  the  importance  of  being  able  to 
use  both  hands  equally  well  is  being  impressed 
upon  the  students.  As  example,  the  case  of  a 
bronze  worker  is  cited.  He  could  work  as  effec- 
tively with  his  left  hand  as  with  his  right.  That 
made  it  possible  for  him  to  change  off  when  his 
right  hand  became  tired. 

The  preference  given  to  the  right  arm  has  been 
explained  physiologically  by  the  construction  of  the 
veins  and  nerves  that  enter  the  arms,  those  of  the 
right  arm  being  the  more  prominent.  The  reverse 
is  the  case  in  the  few  who  are  naturally  left-handed. 
Many  instances  arc  on  record  of  men  who  could 
use  both  hands  with  equal  facility.  Among  them 
are  two  renowned  painters,  Menzel  and  Klimsch, 
who  practiced  the  ambidextrous  habit  in  the  days 
of  their  youth. 

Exercises  that  require  the  effort  of  the  entire  arm 
are  urged  by  the  German  educational  officials. 
Large  circles  are  drawn  by  the  scholars  on  the 
blackboards,  first  with  the  one  hand  and  then  with 
the  other,  without  bracing  the  hand,  so  that  the 
entire  arm  is  in  action.  The  superiority  of  Japan- 
ese drawing  can  probably  be  traced  to  the  custom 
of  that  land  to  make  the  children  practice  painting 
and  drawing  without  the  use  of  any  stick  or  sup- 
porting device  for  the  hand.  They  are  taught  to 
draw  at  the  same  time  they  arc  taught  to  write  the 
letters  of  their  alphabet,  and  they  are  taught  to  use 
both  hands  equally  in  the  task. 


A  0mm  »m  «  threat  PHUburf  Dilute* 

The  reason  so  few  people  have  heard  of  Madame 
Gavctte,  sometimes  called  the  Queen  of  Miquelon, 
is  because  they  have  not  heard  much  about  the  isl- 
and of  that  name  lying  with  its  sister,  St.  Pierre,  off 
the  western  coast  of  Newfoundland.  The  islands 
belong  to  France,  and  arc  so  generally  mentioned 
together  that  they  are  known  as  St.  Picrre-Mique- 


lon.  There  is  not  a  blade  of  grass  growing  on  the 
islands,  which  are  two  rocks,  divided  by  a  narrow 
strait,  and  yet  they  form  a  naval  station,  do  a  flour- 
ishing shipping  business  and  have  a  trade  esti- 
mated at  $25,000,000  a  year. 

After  the  governor  of  the  islands,  who  is  a  vice- 
admiral,  the  most  important  personage  in  St. 
Pierre-Miquelon  is  Madame  Marie  Louise  Gavette. 
She  is  a  multi-millionaire,  she  has  made  all  the 
money  herself,  and  is  a  woman  of  literary  talent 
with  a  streak  of  genius  in  it. 

Madame  Gavette,  nee  Bernois,  was  born  in 
Jarbes,  Gascony,  but  was  taken  to  Miquelon  by  her 
father,  a  sailor,  when  quite  young,  and  sent  for  a 
few  years  to  a  seminary  in  Cape  Breton,  N.  S.  She 
married  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  and  when  she  was 
thirty-two— about  fifteen  years  ago — was  left  a 
childless  widow. 

Some  time  before  his  death  Monsieur  Gavette  re- 
tired from  the  sea  and  purchased  a  modest  hotel, 
which  was  patronized  chiefly  by  sailors,  of  whom 
there  are  thousands  in  Miquelon,  during  the  sum- 
mer months.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  sail- 
ors— French  sailors  especially— are  disposed  to  be 
lively  and  require  a  strong  hand  to  keep  them 
within  limits.  While  her  husband  lived,  Madame 
Gavette  attended  strictly  to  her  domestic  affairs, 
and  was  noted  for  her  bright  smile  and  sweetness  of 
temper.  She  possesses  those  attributes  still,  and 
widowhood  has  developed  in  her  a  strong  hand. 
One  day  before  she  left  off  mourning  a  row  oc- 
curred in  the  hotel  barroom,  and  a  gendarme  was 
sent  for  to  quell  it. 

"Messieurs,"  said  Madame  Gavette  as  she  ap- 
peared on  the  scene  of  the  disturbance  with  her 
brightest  smile  and  a  revolver  in  her  right  hand, 
"yonder  esplanade  is  an  excellent  place  on  which  to 
settle  your  disputes.  Ill  have  none  of  them  here, 
and  I  swear  to  you  by  Ste.  Agathe  that  I'll  shoot 
the  first  sailor  attempting  a  fracas  on  these 
premises." 

When  the  gendarme  arrived  he  found  the  Hotel 
Republique  as  quiet  as  a  cemetery,  and  from  that 
day  to  tfvs,  except  in  a  social  way,  the  services  of 
the  tribe  have  never  been  called  into  requisition. 

Madame  Gavette  grew  richer  and  richer  year  by 
year.  She  purchased  a  few  acres  of  rock  back  of 
the  Esplanade,  on  which  she  erected  fifty  sailors' 
boarding  houses.  Those  boarding  houses  are  kept 
in  splendid  condition,  and  yield  a  handsome  rev- 
enue to  the  Queen  of  Miquelon. 

She  has  organized  a  police  force  to  guard  her  in- 
terests, which  she  pays  liberally,  and  has  altogether 
more  than  1,000  names  on  her  pay  roll,  for  she 
owns  a  fleet  of  brigs,  schooners  and  other  sailing 
craft  trading  with  France,  Newfoundland  and  Nova 
Scotia.  She  is  phenomenally  fortunate  in  her  under- 
takings, all  her  employees  are  insured,  and  upward 
of  fifty  widows  draw  pensions  from  her  treasury. 

After  her  husband's  death,  Madame  Gavette  had 
as  many  suitors  as  the  Grecian  Penelope,  but  she 
dismissed  them  all  with  such  chilling  politeness  that 
the  number  decreased  to  zero ;  her  reputation  as  a 
man  ruler  and  man  hater  spread  far  and  near,  and, 
save  a  European  nobleman,  who  now  and  then  of- 
fers her  his  name  and  the  dilapidated  chateau  of  his 
ancestors  by  mail,  she  is  left  in  peace. 
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WUrtMmln  Ce««  Jatin  Jtrom*  *o*»tu  Ow»uhe* '1 

Where  Helen  conies,  as  (alls  the  dew, 
Where  Helen  comes  Peace  cometh,  tool 
From  out  the  golden  western  lands, 
White  lilies  blooming  in  her  hands, 
A  light  of  beauty  in  her  (ace, 
She  passcth  on  with  nameless  grace. 
Before  her  fly  the  shades  of  lif« — 
The  darkling,  wheeling  bats  of  strife — 
They  flee  her  very  garments'  stir, 
And  greater  fear  the  soul  of  her; 
For  hath  she  not  the  magic  touch — 
The  sesame  of  loving  much? 
Where'er  her  morning  footsteps  pass 
The  daisies  sing  unto  the  grass; 
Soft  whispers  full  of  praises  sweet 
Her  evening  presence  rise  to  greet, 
And  if  she  go  through  deserts  bare 
The  angels  of  the  heart  are  there — 
They  find  no  spot  to  weave  their  spells 
So  fair  as  that  where  Helen  dwellsl 
Where  Helen  comes,  as  falls  the  dew. 
Where  Helen  comes  Peace  cometh,  too! 

Tkl  telM*  of  A  bl  yell  Or  tut  Frmmk  L*»ln'$  Wttklv 

I'm  weary  of  Phyllis  and  Chloe 

And  the  rest  of  that  unified  crew; 
They're  quite  too  affected  and  showy 

For  a  now-a-day  rhymester  to  woo; 
But  maybe  you'd  like  to  learn  who 

Is  my  contemporaneous  queen; 
And,  if  so,  you  may  find — well,  a  clew, 

In  The  Ballade  of  Abigail  Green. 

Was  Lesbia's  neck  round  and  snowy? 

Catullus  said  so— and  he  knew; 
Did  Lidia  win  Horace,  although  he 

Was  rather  more  fickle  than  true? 
Still,  these  ladies'  charms  I  eschew; 

They're  too  ancient— she's— well,  say  nineteen — 
She  whom  I'm  singing  to  you 

In  The  Ballade  of  Abigail  Green. 

■ 

Vanessa  and  Stella  were  doughty — 

I'm  sure  the  grim  Dean  thought  so,  too. 
Proud  Julia  bored  Herrick,  and  so  he 

At  Anthea  oft  looked  askew; 
Felise  and  Dolores  may  sue; 

I  don't  to  such  characters  lean; 
E'en  to  Phyllida  bid  I  adieu 

In  The  Ballade  of  Abigail  Green. 

ENVOY. 

Prince  Cupid,  thine  arrow  I  rue. 

For  its  point  is  uncommonly  keen; 
There's  a  hint  of  the  harm  it  can  do 

In  The  Ballade  of  Abigail  Green. 

T»  a  0*or  /«•««(«•(  /.   CollUr,  W—kl¥ 

As  still  amid  the  flux  of  things 
And  purposeless  gray  happenings. 

Some  force  subsists  that  makes  for  Beauty, 
And  something  through  the  chaos  sings, 
So  'mid  your  fevered  flutterings. 
Or  airy  flights  or  proud-poised  wings. 

Some  wistful  instinct  gropes  for  Duty, 
And  still  o'er  all  your  vagrant  moods 
Love,  like  a  crowded  heaven,  broods. 


Dear,  trust  the  still,  small  voice,  distrust 
The  fawning  court  of  lesser  selves, 
The  tricksy  swarm  of  sprites  and  elves, 
Informed  with  sly  usurping  lust 
To  drag  the  central  "you"  to  dust, 
And  render  mute  the  sovereign  "must" 
That  sends  them  scurrying  to  their  delves. 
Let  their  gay  friskings  serve  to  grace  thy  reign, 
But  be  thou  Queen  by  work  and  love  and  pain. 

Wkllt  tin  Ktttlt  8t»g$  N.  C.W.  lift 

When  open  the  door  swings  and  Some  One  comes  in. 
The  roses  of  winter  on  cheek  and  on  chin, 
Her  curly  locks  loosened,  her  features  a-blow, 
And  sits  herself  down  in  the  firelight's  glow, 
It's  little  she  dreams  as  she  sips  her  Bohca 
That  envy  is  taking  possession  of  mel 

Her  muff — why,  the  eyes  on  it  roguishly  wink 

At  me  till,  distracted,  how  can  I  but  think 

What  luck  is  in  store  for  that  monster  of  fur 

Bound,  home  through  the  still,  snowy  twilight  with  her, 

Two  slender  hands  nestling  content  in  its  hold; 

The  closer,  the  surer  to  keep  out  the  cold. 

The  bubble  of  china — thin,  delicate  pink — 
She  tilts  with  a  glance  at  me  over  the  brink, 
Has  malice  prepense  in  the  lingering  way 
It  touches  her  lips,  just  as  much  as  to  say 
Provokingly,  gibingly:  "Talk  about  bliss! 
What  wouldn't  you  give  for  a  chance  to  do  this?" 

Yes,  even  the  dragon  that's  carved  on  her  chair 
Grins  mischievously  at  the  sight  of  her  there, 
With  rude  oaken  arms  round  about  her,  while  I 
Must  wistful  and  longing  stand  patiently  by, 
And  count  it  sweet  favor  accorded  to  me 
To  pass  up  her  cup  for  a  little  more  tea! 

BalfUeflmra'i  fan  H*reard  Lampoon 

It  was  never  imported  from  France 

With  a  dainty  Parisian  frou-frou, 
Nor  upon  it  do  bull-fighters  prance, 

As  only  the  Spaniards  can  do. 
It  was  stenciled  by  no  one  knows  who, 

Yet  I'd  give  all  my  coupons  and  rents 
For  that  one  precious  keepsake  from  you— 

The  fan  that  cost  $0.63. 

On  the  staircase  we  sat  out  a  dance. 

Or  twenty,  for  all  that  I  knew; 
At  times  on  the  btiss  of  my  trance 

The  breath  of  the  roses  stole  through. 
But  redder  than  rose-petals  grew 

Your  cheeks,  at  my  swift  compliments; 
So  the  softest  of  breezes  it  blew— 

The  fan  that  cost  $0.63. 

It  all  seemed  like  a  fairy  romance, 

Below  us  the  laughter  and  mu- 
Sic,  while  now  and  again,  such  a  glance 

As  is  given  on  earth  but  to  few 
From  the  depths  of  your  eyes,  fond  and  true, 

Set  me  dreaming  of  all  their  contents. 
Till  I  woke,— something  hid  them  from  view, — 

The  fan  that  cost  $0.63. 

ENVOY. 

My  queen,  for  your  favor  I  sue; 

If  your  heart  through  my  pleading  relents, 
To  your  feelings  pray  send  me  one  clew — 

The  fan  that  cost  $0.63. 
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Tin  Chlldrtn  Hit  hard  Htalf  Point' 

Do  you  love  me,  little  children? 

O  sweet  blossoms  that  arc  curled 
(Life's  tender  morning  glories) 

'Round  the  casement  of  the  world! 
Do  your  hearts  climb  up  toward  me, 

As  my  own  heart  bends  to  you, 
In  the  beauty  of  your  dawning 

And  the  brightness  of  your  dew? 

■ 

When  the  fragrance  of  your  faces 

And  the  rhythm  of  your  feet, 
And  the  incense  of  your  voices 

Transform  the  sullen  street, 
Do  you  see  my  soul  move  softly 

Forever  where  you  move, 
With  an  eye  of  benediction 

And  a  guarding  hand  of  love? 

O  my  darlings  1   I  am  with  you 

In  your  trouble,  in  your  play, 
In  your  sobbing  and  your  sin  Ring, 

In  your  dark  and  in  your  day, 
In  the  chambers  where  you  nestle. 

In  the  hovels  where  you  lie, 
In  the  sunlight  where  you  blossom, 

And  the  blackness  where  you  die. 

Not  a  blessing  broods  above  you, 

But  it  lifts  me  from  the  ground; 
Not  a  thistle-barb  doth  sting  you, 

But  I  suffer  with  the  wound; 
And  a  chord  within  me  trembles 

To  your  lightest  touch  or  tone, 
And  I  famish  when  you  hunger, 

And  I  shiver  when  you  moan. 


I  have  troden  all  the  spaces 

Of  my  solemn  years  alone. 
And  have  never  felt  the  cooing 

Of  a  babe's  breath  near  my  own. 
But  with  more  than  father  passion. 

And  with  more  than  mother  pain, 
I  have  loved  you,  little  children: 

Do  you  love  me  back  again? 

Btttnbeoillng  Grandma  tlttrratka  Stat*  Journal 

"There  never  was  a  grandma  half  so  good  I" 
He  whispered  while  beside  her  chair  he  stood. 
And  laid  his  rosy  cheek, 
With  manner  very  meek, 
Against  her  dear  old  face  in  loving  mood. 

"There  never  was  a  nicer  grandma  born; 
I  know  some  little  boys  must  be  forlorn, 
Because  they've  none  like  you. 
I  wonder  what  I'd  do 
Without  a  grandma's  kisses  night  and  morn?" 

"There  never  was  a  dearer  grandma;  there  I" 
He  kissed  her  and  he  smoothed  her  snow-white  hair; 

Then  fixed  her  ruffled  cap. 

And  nestled  in  her  lap, 
White  grandma,  smiling,  rocked  her  old  arm  chair. 

"When  I'm  a  man  what  things  to  you  I'll  bring; 
A  horse  and  carriage  and  a  watch  and  ring. 
All  grandmas  are  so  nice" 
(Just  here  he  kissed  her  twice), 
"Ard  grandmas  give  a  good  boy  everything." 


♦Funk  &  Wagnalls. 


Before  his  dear  old  grandma  could  reply 
This  boy  looked  up,  and  with  a  roguish  eye 
Then  whispered  in  her  ear 
That  nobody  might  hear:  , 
"Say,  grandma,  have  you  any  more  mince  pie?" 

8&&y  tw  the  Train   0M#nB 

9  ao*- On  Journal 

Everybody  restless. 

Grumbling  at  the  dust. 
Growling  at  the  cinders, 

Pictures  of  disgust. 

Axle  hot  and  smoking, 

Train  delayed  an  hour, 
How  the  faces  lengthen, 

Sullen,  wrinkled,  sour. 

Sudden  transformation- 
Passengers  in  smiles — 

Scowls  and  frowns  have  vanished— 
What  is  it  beguiles? 

Grimy  face  and  fingers. 

Mouth  all  over  crumbs, 
Smeary  wrist  contrasting 

Pink  and  clean-sucked  thumb. 

Round  head  nodding,  bobbing, 

Blue  eyes  full  of  fun, 
Wind-blown  tresses  shining 

Golden  in  the  sun. 

Everybody  cheerful, 

No  remarks  profane, 
Magic  change  effected— 

Baby  on  the  train. 

A  Lullaby  Mary  W.  Men I ton  Star  It t  True  an*  Faneltt  *«»• 

Rockaby  baby,  thy  cradle  is  strong, 

Mother  will  sing  thee  a  lullaby  song. 
Sweet  be  thy  slumber,  peaceful  and  deep, 

Close  thine  eyes  softly,  now  sleep,  baby,  sleep. 

Birds  may  be  rock'd  on  the  maple  so  high, 
While  the  winds  sing  them  their  sweet  lullaby, 

Soft  wings  will  shield  and  tenderly  keep. 
While,  like  the  birdies,  my  baby  will  sleep. 

Rockaby  baby,  thy  mother  is  near; 

Love  will  enfold  thee,  there's  nothing  to  fear; 
Angels  will  guard,  while  slumber  will  creep 

Over  my  treasure,  then  sleep,  baby,  sleep. 

By  the  sweet  smile  that  plays  over  thy  face, 
Curving  thy  lips  with  an  infinite  grace, 

Well  do  I  know  the  angels  now  keep 
Watch  o'er  my  darling,  so  sleep,  baby,  sleep. 

04d  Catharlnt  Toumg  Bltn  Tht  Ctntury 

There  ain't  a  room  in  all  the  house 

Ez  int'restin'  to  me 
Ei  is  the  kitchen— that's  the  place 

A  feller  mustn't  bel 

There  ain't  a  day  in  all  the  week, 

A  hull  one.  when  a  kid 
C'u'd  play,  like  Sunday— that's  the  day 

Yer'd  ketch  it,  if  yer  did! 

And  hev  yer  noticed  now.  I  ask, 

How  things  is  never  half 
So  roarin',  splittin'  funny  'z  when 

Yer  where  yer  dassn't  laugh? 
And  did  yer  ever  hear  'em  tell 

They'd  had  so  big  a  blow, 
Sech  all-unheard-of  larkin'.  ez 

The  time  yer  didn't  go? 

•Dana,  Estes  &  Co. 
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SAYINGS  OF  THE  CHILDREN  * 


 Bobby — The  angels  brought  a  little  sister  to 

our  house  last  night.  Mabel— Oh,  come,  Bobby! 
don't  be  a  guy  and  believe  in  those  silly  yarns. 
You'll  say  you  believe  in  Santa  Claus  next. 

 A  bright  little  fellow  marched  into  the  par- 
lor one  Sunday  afternoon  with  a  grin  upon  his  face, 
which  his  mother  knows  always  indicates  a  sudden 
accession  of  unexpected  riches.  "Well,  Billy,  what 
is  it?"  she  inquired.  "Oh,  nothing,"  replied  the 
urchin ;  "only  a  lot  of  us  kids  were  on  the  corner  by 
the  church,  when  a  man  came  along  in  a  buggy  and 
asked  which  one  of  us  wanted  to  earn  a  dime  by 
holding  his  horse.  And,  mamma,  the  whole  bunch 
made  a  break  for  the  horse's  head,  except  me;  I 
jumped  right  into  the  buggy." 

 Uncle— Hello,  Dot,  got  a  new  dolly?  Little 

Miss  Dot — Hush,  uncle !  Don't  speak  so  loud.  She 
is  not  one  of  my  own,  but  belonged  to  Millie  Simp- 
son, who  was  cruel  to  her  and  'bandoned  her.  So  I 
'dopted  her ;  but  I  don't  want  her  to  know,  'cause  I 
mean  to  make  no  difference  between  her  and  my 
own  dollies. 

 A  little  girl  was  sitting  at  a  table  opposite  a 

gentleman  with  a  waxed  moustache.  After  gazing 
at  him  for  several  moments  she  exclaimed:  "My 
kitties  has  got  smellers,  too!" 

 "Oh,  mamma,"  said  little  Bessie,  "I  found  a 

gweat,  big  clam  hull  on  the  beach."  "And  was 
there  a  clam  in  it?"  asked  her  mother.  "No,"  re- 
plied Bessie,  "I  dess  he  fallded  out  and  got 
dwound." 

 A  little  girl  told  her  mamma  the  story  of 

Adam  and  Eve.  "Dod,  He  made  Adam,  and  He 
put  him  in  a  big  garden,  an'  Adam  he  was  so,  so 
lonesome ;  'n'  then  He  putted  him  to  sleep,  He  did ; 
'n'  then  He  took  out  his  brains  and  made  a  woman 
of  the  brains,  'n'  then  Adam  lie  wasn't  lonesome  no 
more." 

 He  was  a  wee  little  man,  only  three  years 

old,  but  brave,  courageous  and  uncomplaining, 
more  courageous  and  uncomplaining  than  any  one 
knew,  for,  though  he  was  only  a  baby,  he  had  trials 
to  bear.  The  family  had  gone  to  a  new  country  in 
the  far  West,  the  mamma,  this  little  man  and  the 
sister,  a  little  older.  It  was  a  very  new  country, 
very  different  from  the  city  in  the  East,  where  they 
had  left  many  friends,  relatives  and,  nearest  of  all,  a 
dear,  old  grandmother.  The  mamma  was  so  busy 
in  her  new  home  that  she  had  little  time  for  the 
babies  except  to  see  that  they  were  clean  and  well 
fed.  So  they  were  lonesome  sometimes,  as  mamma 
found  out  one  day.  in  a  way  that  brought  the  tears 
to  her  eyes.  The  little  three-year-old  had  been  very 
busy  and  very  quiet  making  a  big  hole  in  the 
ground,  with  such  earnestness  of  purpose  that  she 
went  to  see  what  was  being  done.  The  hole  was 
completed  when  she  reached  the  spot,  and  in  it  had 
been  placed  something  that  she  took  out  and  exam- 
ined with  wondering  curiosity.  It  was  the  strangest 
thing  to  go  into  a  hole  in  the  ground — an  old  da- 
guerreotype, a  picture  of  the  dear  grandmamma  at 
home.  "Why,  baby,"  exclaimed  mamma,  "what  are 

•Compiled  from  Contempornries. 


you  doing  this  for?"  'T  fought,"  said  the  little  man, 
with  a  quivering  lip  and  all  the  pent-up  loneliness 
and  homesickness  in  his  voice,  "I  fought,  maybe, 
if  I  planted  it  annozzer  grandma  would  grow." 

 "They've  told  me  at  Sunday  school  that  I 

was  made  of  dust,"  said  the  small  boy  yesterday, 
"but  I  never  believed  it  until  I  got  up  this  morn- 
ing and  drew  a  good,  long  breath,  and  pouf — out 
flew  some  o'  the  dust — truly  it  did — nice,  clean, 
white  dust." 

 Some  boys  in  an  English  school  were  re- 
quested to  write  a  short  letter  to  the  master.  One 
youngster  added  a  P.  S.,  which  ran:  "Please  ex- 
cuse bad  riting  and  speling,  as  I  avent  been  taut 
any  beter." 

 Teddy  was  much  interested  in  physiology. 

One  day  his  teacher  gave  a  lesson  on  "the  bones," 
in  which  she  incidently  remarked  that  the  bones 
protect  the  vital  organs,  and  then  proceeded  to  ex- 
plain the  meaning  of  the  term.  That  evening 
Teddy's  sister  Katherine  was  drumming  with  her 
fingers  on  the  table  pretending  that  she  was  play- 
ing on  a  piano.  Teddy  watched  her  in  silence  for  a 
moment,  and  then  remarked :  "Why  don't  you  play 
on  your  vital  organs,  Katherine?"f 

 Little  Kenneth,  four  years  old,  did  nothing 

during  the  Cuban  troubles  but  "play  war."  He  in- 
sisted he  was  going  to  war.  One  day  his  mother 
said :  "Why.  Kenneth,  you  wouldn't  go  to  war  and 
leave  poor  mamma  all  alone,  without  her  boy, 
would  you?"  He  replied:  "Yes,  mamma;  I've  got 
to  go  to  war ;  but  I'm  coming  home  nights."t 

 Not  to  Be  Cast  Away. — A  clergyman,  on 

being  invited  to  address  some  small  schoolchildren, 
chose  for  his  subject  the  sin  of  forming  bad  habits. 
In  conclusion,  wishing  to  impress  on  his  juvenile 
audience  the  necessity  of  casting  aside  such  evil 
habits,  he  said :  "Well,  we  must  treat  these  bad 
habits  just  as  we  treat  other  things  for  which  we 
have  no  more  use.  For  instance,  tell  me,  children, 
what  do  we  do  with  our  old  clothes?"  Instantly  a 
bright  little  girl  of  some  eight  summers  had  her 
hand  up,  and  a  shrill  little  voice  promptly  replied : 
"Please,  sir,  we  let  down  the  tucks."f 

 In  a  kindergarten  for  Russian  children,  in 

Cincinnati  recently,  the  teacher  asked  a  five-year- 
old  to  step  up  front  and  sing  several  verses  of  a  fa- 
miliar school  melody.  At  the  end  of  the  first  verse 
the  teacher  noticed  that  the  child  had  a  bad  cold, 
said:  "Leo,  you  may  take  your  seat,  you  are  a  little 
hoarse."  Immediately  came  the  response  from  the 
youngster:  "No,  ma'am,  I'se  not  a  little  horse,  I'se 
a  little  boy."t 

 A  little  girl  in  a  Pennsylvania  town,  in  say- 
ing her  prayers  the  other  night,  was  told  to  pray  for 
her  father  and  mother,  who  were  both  very  ill,  and 
for  one  of  the  servants,  who  had  lost  her  husband. 
She  faithfully  did  as  she  was  told,  and  then,  im- 
pressed with  the  dreary  condition  of  things,  added 
on  her  own  account:  "And  now,  Oh  God.  take 
good  care  of  yourself* for  if  anything  should  happen 
to  you,  we  should  all  go  to  pieces.   Amen  !"f 

fContributcd  to  Currrnt  Literature. 
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The  letter  which  follows  appeared  recently  in  the 
Athol  (Mass.)  Transcript,  and  comes  to  us  without  definite 
knowledge  of  who  the  author  of  it  may  be.  We  cannot 
even  enjoy  the  thought  that  the  pathetic  tragedy  it  tells 
is  only  fiction,  for  it  is  accompanied  with  contrary  assur- 
ances from  a  valued  reader  and  correspondent 

Revelations  of  life  come  to  a  city  lawyer  that 
rarely  come  to  any  other  profession.  No  one  knows 
better  than  he  that  truth  is  stranger  than  fiction. 
The  simple  story  of  real  life  often  embraces  heights 
of  tragedy  and  depths  of  pathos  which  the  most  ec- 
centric conception  of  the  novelist  never  spans.  Let 
me  then  lay  bare  to  your  readers  a  quite  recent  ex- 
perience in  a  professional  life.  I  can  reveal  it  to  my 
country  neighbors  with  interest  to  them,  and  with- 
out harm  to  any  one.  To  expose  it  in  a  city  where 
the  alert,  hustling  reporter  is  always  ubiquitous  and 
hungry  for  news,  would  excite  only  an  evanescent 
sensation  in  a  public  already  surfeited  with 
graphically  told  fictions.  Besides,  it  would  be  illus- 
trated with  weird  photographic  scenes  and  imagi- 
nary portraits  and  glaring  headlines.  But  this  story, 
unlike  the  morbid  creations  of  competing  news-in- 
ventors, is  literally  true.  It  needs  no  framework 
to  set  it  off.  A  sunbeam  can  take  on  no  gilding.  A 
lightning  flash  carries  with  it  its  own  intensity ;  and 
this  story,  simple  and  truthful,  will  thrill  without 
the  aid  of  adjectives,  and  impress  without  the  force 
of  eloquence.  Last  Sunday  evening  I  partially  told 
it  to  a  few  Deer  Farm  neighbors  in  Petersham.  The 
sequel  has  since  happened  and,  with  this  letter,  the 
curtain  will  fall  and  hide  a  social  wreck  forever 
from  the  world. 

A  little  over  three  years  ago  a  young  couple 
reached  this  city  from  England.  Subsequent  de- 
velopments indicated  they  had  eloped,  and  that  the 
young  girl's  family  had  wiped  her  name  and  exist- 
ence from  recognition  forever.  The  man,  much 
the  older  of  the  two,  had  that  mysterious  magnetic 
force  which  often  impresses  men  and  wins  women. 
The  girl,  susceptible  and  confiding,  bore  those  in- 
definable but  unmistakable  marks  in  feature,  man- 
ners and  speech,  which  distinguish  the  refined, 
thoroughbred  lady,  reared  amid  cultured  sur- 
roundings. She  had  "loved  not  wisely  but  too 
well."  Her  married  life,  thus  begun  in  this  city, 
lasted  but  little  more  than  three  years.  This  period 
was  marked  by  occasional  luxury,  frequent  whirls 
of  pleasure,  with  many  long  intervals  of  disappoint- 
ment, despondency  and  gloomy  forebodings,  end- 
ing finally  in  misery  and  destitution ;  and  then  this 
hastily-formed,  ill-assorted  union  closed  before  she 
had  reached  her  twenty-first  year,  when  she  found 
herself  robbed,  deserted,  repudiated,  with  one  child 
of  almost  three  years.  Fortunately  she  had  excep- 
tional force  of  character,  and  the  dread  crisis,  which 
would  have  paralyzed  and  ruined  so  many,  awoke 
in  her  new  energy.  She  secured  a  position  in  one 
of  those  immense  department  stores,  where  the  pay 
of  a  beginner  barely  meets  food  and  shelter  of  the 
plainest  kind.  Her  little  girl  had  that  rare  charm 
of  childhood  which  attracts  every  eye,  and  almost 
compels  the  coldest  heart  to  offer  it  a  caress.  Fine, 


silken  hair  crowned  her  head  and  almost  touched 
her  feet.  Her  eyes  pathetic  in  their  depth  and 
.beauty,  her  face  innocent  and  dreamy,  and  her 
gentle  manners  appealed  to  every  one,  and  acted 
like  a  magnet  not  only  on  tender-hearted  women, 
but  stem-faced  men.  The  love  between  the  mother 
and  child  was  so  touching  and  intense  that  ordinary 
maternal  love  seemed  tame  by  contrast. 

The  one  great  sorrow  of  their  daily  lives  was  to 
part  at  seven  in  the  morning  until  seven  in  the 
evening.  Their  own  crowning,  perennial  joy  was 
the  mother's  return  at  evening  and  Sundays  and 
holidays.  So,  unlike  the  course  of  nature,  sunrise 
brought  them  shadow,  and  sunset  renewed  ra- 
diance, and  Sundays  and  holidays  were  to  them  like 
the  blending  of  a  cloudless  sun  and  starry  skies. 
They  occupied  one  little  room  in  the  upper  story  of 
a  tenement  house.  There  were  stories  populous 
with  occupants  below  them  and  above  them.  In 
their  one  little  room  was  a  dark  closet,  while  an- 
other door  opened  into  another  little  room,  where  a 
lonely,  old  woman  labored  incessantly,  and  it  was 
she  who  took  care  of  the  child  in  its  mother's  ab- 
sence during  the  day  and  prepared  the  frugal  meals 
for  all. 

A  few  evenings  ago  the  mother  returned  at  her 
usual  hour,  beaming.  The  superintendent  had  pro- 
moted her  to  more  congenial  work  at  advanced 
wages.  As  she  paid  the  old  woman  her  weekly 
debt,  and  fastened  a  full-blown  rose  in  her  child's 
hair,  she  remarked,  "Now  I  can  put  aside  one  dol- 
lar a  week  for  my  darling's  education."  The  old 
woman,  in  describing  the  scene  to  me,  said  that  she 
never  saw  so  charming  a  living  picture  as  that 
mother  folding  that  child  to  her  bosom  with  a  look 
of  devouring  love,  while  the  child,  almost  hidden  in 
her  wealth  of  golden  hair,  returned  that  love  by  a 
clinging  embrace.  You  may  be  assured  that  even- 
ing is  ineffaceably  engraved  on  the  old  woman's 
memory,  for  it  began  with  a  rainbow  of  love  and 
promise,  but  it  closed  with  the  flash  and  stroke  of 
the  deadly  lightning.  I  said  that  there  was  a  little, 
dark  closet  in  their  room.  The  owner  of  the  build- 
ing had  determined  to  run  an  air  shaft  through  it 
from  cellar  to  roof,  and  even  then  the  floor  had 
been  taken  away,  and  men  were  at  work  in  the  cel- 
lars and  other  floors  to  make  an  unobstructed  open- 
ing. This  was  unknown  to  the  mother,  who  with 
her  child  was  celebrating  her  good  fortune  by  a 
frolic.  The  old  woman,  through  the  half-open 
door,  heard  the  loving  tones  of  the  mother  and  the 
running  steps  and  bright  laughter  of  the  child.  At 
last  the  mother  said,  "Now,  darling,  you  have 
romped  enough,  come  let  me  undress  you  for  bed." 
The  child  pleaded,  "Oh,  mamma,  please  let's  have 
one  game  of  hide  and  seek,  just  one."  "Well,"  said 
the  mother,  "go  and  blind,  and  when  I  say  ready, 
come  and  'find  me.'  "  The  child  crouched  in  one 
corner,  almost  hid  in  her  golden  hair,  her  little 
hands  clasped  over  her  eyes. 

The  mother  with  stealthy  but  rapid  steps  glided 
into  the  closet.  There  was  a  smothered  scream,  a 
slamming  to  of  the  door  which  the  mother  vainly 
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clung  to  as  she  fell — and  then  she  lay  fifty  feet  be- 
low mangled,  dying,  dead.  So  rapid  and  noiseless 
was  the  fall  that  neither  the  hiding  child  nor  the 
woman  in  the  adjoining  room  heard  it,  and  the 
child  actually  was  crying  out:  "Mamma,  are  ycu 
ready?"  when  a  man,  with  horror  in  his  counte- 
nance, rushed  in  the  room,  exclaiming,  "Did  any- 
body enter  that  closet?"  "Mamma  is  hiding 
there,"  said  the  child.  The  woman  hearing  a 
strange  voice  came  from  the  adjoining  room.  They 
whispered  together,  then  both  rushed  to  the  closet, 
and  the  truth  flashed  upon  them. 

It  was  a  long,  sad  task  for  that  woman,  wild  with 
grief  and  fright,  to  soothe  with  delusive  words  the 
excited  child,  who  kept  insisting  that  her  mother 
was  only  hiding,  and  that  she  must  go  and  find  her. 
But  sleep,  that  messenger  from  heaven  to  overbur- 
dened childhood,  at  last  pressed  down  her  eyelids 
and  deadened  her  mind  into  blissful  unconscious- 
ness, and  the  old  woman  then  laid  the  sleeping 
child,  all  dressed,  in  her  mother's  bed,  and  laid 
down  beside  her,  and  she,  too,  muscle-sore  and 
grief-oppressed,  finally  yielded  to  sleep. 

The  child  must  have  awakened  in  the  night  and 
crept  from  the  bed  to  the  closet  door,  for  people 
whose  rooms  adjoined  the  airshaft,  heard  a  child- 
ish voice  calling,  "Mamma,  I  am  tumming  to  find 
00 ;  turn  and  hug  me,  I'm  so  told."  But  the  only 
reply  to  the  confiding  child  was  the  moaning, 
sobbing,  sighing  wind,  as  it  came  through  the 
seams  of  the  door,  a  mournful  requiem,  as  it  were, 
for  the  dead  mother,  a  lullaby  for  the  trusting 
child. 

Towards  morning  the  old  woman  awaking, 
missed  the  child.  She  sprang  from  the  bed,  and 
found  it  close  by  the  fatal  door,  shivering,  but  fast 
asleep,  the  wind  caressing  her  hair  and  folding  her 
in  its  chill  embrace.  The  old  woman  carried  her 
back  to  bed,  pressed  her  close  to  her  warm  body 
and  piled  on  blankets  to  bring  warmth  to  the  chilled 
child.  But  with  the  advance  of  dawn  there  came 
from  the  child's  throat  that  ominous  cough  that 
heralds  the  deadly  croup,  and  soon  followed  the 
fevered  cheek  and  the  labored  breathing  which 
mothers  know  so  well  and  dread  so  much.  The 
doctor  came  and  used  his  skill,  and  went  away  sol- 
emn and  silent.  All  day  long  the  child  tossed 
sleepless  and  suffering,  its  eyes  wistful  and  tearful, 
while  the  patient  and  pitying  woman  watched  faith- 
fully, lovingly.  Again  the  doctor  called  and  again 
went  away  with  hopeless  face.  Evening  came,  and 
the  child,  whose  face  all  day  had  been  disfigured  by 
pain  and  grief,  became  suddenly  radiant  with  its 
familiar  cunning  smile.  Pointing  to  the  big  clock, 
whose  hand  approached  the  hour  of  seven,  she  said 
in  a  voice  husky  but  distinct.  "I  told  00  mamma 
was  only  hiding."  "Why,  Flora."  said  the  woman, 
"what  do  you  mean?"  The  child  half  raised  herself 
by  one  hand,  and  pointing  with  the  other,  said, 
"Why,  don't  00  see  her,  there  she  is,"  and  pucker- 
ing her  lips  as  if  to  kiss  some  one,  she  quietly  fell 
back  so  wondrously  radiant  that  they  could  not 
believe  her  dead.  A  sister  of  charity  who,  on  her 
rounds,  happened  in  at  that  moment,  exclaimed, 
"Was  that  the  last  kiss  of  earth  or  the  first  angelic 
kiss  of  heaven?" 

Now  the  scene  changes,  and  this  change  of  scene 


ought  not  to  shock  my  simple-hearted  country 
neighbors.  The  obsequies  which  follow  the  death 
of  genteel,  friendless  poverty  in  the  city  are  in 
strange  contrast  with  those  in  the  country.  Each 
one  in  the  country  knows  his  neighbor,  and  the 
sadness  of  one  fireside  casts  a  shadow  on  all. 

If  this  had  happened  in  Petersham,  children 
would  have  contributed  their  pennies,  the  older 
people  larger  sums,  and  one  coffin  would  have  held 
the  pair,  and  with  flowers  and  tears  and  prayer, 
these  two,  undivided  in  life,  would  have  slept  undi- 
vided in  the  village  graveyard.  But  an  inch  parti- 
tion in  New  York  city  means  to  the  friendless  poor 
thorough  isolation.  The  deep,  wide  ocean  has  its 
cable  through  which  the  pulsations  of  kindred 
hearts  ten  thousand  miles  apart  meet  and  throb  in 
unison  with  the  speed  of  lightning.  But  that  one 
inch  partition  of  poverty  and  friendlessness  is,  in 
New  York  city,  a  barrier  impassable  as  the  river  of 
death. 

Two  days  after  that  death  scene  there  appeared 
on  the  dissecting  table  of  one  of  our  medical  in- 
stitutions two  fresh  subjects — a  young  woman  and 
a  little  girl.  Around  them  were  grouped  a  learned 
professor  clad  in  leather  apron  with  sleeves  care- 
fully rolled  up,  a  case  of  glittering  surgical  instru- 
ments and  scores  of  young  students.  How  won- 
drously still  lay  that  nude  woman  who,  two  days 
before,  was  a  living  illustration  of  all  that  is  purest, 
and  sweetest  in  modest  girlhood  and  loving  moth- 
erhood— and  that  child,  "how  coldly  sweet,  how 
deadly  fair  I"  How  coldly  and  clearly  the  professor 
described  the  solar  plexus  and  other  life  centres, 
and  how  skilfully  he  inserts  the  knife,  and  exposes 
the  fatal  wound,  and  traces  those  subtle  telegraph 
wires  which  so  lately  vibrated  with  the  thrill  of  feel- 
ing to  and  from  the  seat  of  the  soul  I  And  then,  put- 
ting aside  that  golden  hair,  how  deftly  he  inserts  the 
instrument  to  expose  the  false  membrane  which 
closed  the  little  one's  passage  way  through  this  life, 
and  opened  to  it  the  gateway  of  the  other  life  be- 
yond ! 

What  singular  factors  in  the  progress  of  science 
are  the  twin  methods  of  this  advanced  age,  post- 
mortem dissection,  and  the  higher  Biblical  criti- 
cism. The  one  seeking  by  the  mutilation  and  ex- 
amination of  the  dead  body  to  understand  and  cure 
physical  ills;  the  other  seeking  by  mutilation  and 
dissection  of  the  naked  text  of  the  Bible  to  under- 
stand its  spirit  and  impart  to  mankind  the  inspira- 
tion of  its  heavenly  fire.  Can  mutilation  and  dissec- 
tion detect  or  win  back  the  vanished  soul?  Is  the 
higher  Biblical  criticism  any  more  potent  to  reveal 
the  spirit  of  the  Bible  or  transfuse  it  into  the  human 
heart? 

It  became  the  duty  of  the  old  woman  to  inventory 
the  effects  of  the  deceased.  The  little  trunk  con- 
tained such  scant  and  cheap  wearing  apparel  that  it 
puzzled  even  her,  poverty  stricken  as  she  was,  to 
explain  how  the  mother  and  the  child  could  have 
preserved  their  genteel  appearance.  Then  there 
was  a  Rible  with  one  worn  and  tear-blotted  page 
recording  the  trial,  the  acquittal  and  forgiveness  of 
the  woman  "caught  in  the  act."  There  was  a  pock- 
etbook  containing  a  single  carfare,  together  with  a 
few  tear-blotted  lines  of  poetry.  There  were  no 
debts. 
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Old  Bob  conceived  the  idea  of  having  his  life  in- 
sured. 

"How  much  do  you  weigh?"  asked  the  examin- 
ing physician. 

"I  weighs  'bout  fifteen  pounds  more  den  my  wife 
does." 

"Well,  but  how  much  does  she  weigh?" 
"I'se  dun  forgot ;  but  she's  a  whopper,  lemme  tell 
you." 
"How  tall  are  you?" 
"Who— me?" 
"Yes,  you." 

"Lemme  see.  Does  yere  know  Abe  Sevier  whut 
worked  fur  ole  man  Plummer?" 
"No." 

"Wall,  I'se  sorry,  fur  I  ain't  quite  ez  tall  ez  he  is." 
The  doctor,  after  weighing  old  Bob  and  measur- 
ing his  height,  asked : 
"How  old  are  you?" 
"Who— me?" 

"Yes,  of  course,  you.  You  are  being  examined." 

"Dat's  a  fack.  Wall,  lemme  see.  My  birfday 
comes  in  July,  an*  now  whut  I  wants  ter  git  at  is 
how  many  Julys  I  ken  recolleck.  Ain't  dat  de 
p'int?" 

"Yes." 

"Wall,  lemme  see.   Bleme  ef  I  knows.  Suppose 
we  make  it  August,  'stead  of  July?" 
"What  difference  would  that  make?" 
"Doan'  know,  but  it's  jcz  ez  easy." 
"I'll  put  you  down  at  fifty." 
"Put  who  down  at  fifty?" 
"You,  of  course.  How  old  is  your  father?" 
"  'Bout  er  hunnered  an*  ten." 
"You  don't  tell  me  so?" 
"Yes,  I  does." 
"Is  he  in  good  health?" 

"Oh,  no,  sah ;  dat  ain't  whar  he  is.  He's  in  de 
grabe." 

"Thought  you  said  he  is  no?" 
"He  is.  You  didn't  ax  me  how  old  he  wuz  when 
he  died." 

"Well,  how  old  was  he  when  he  died?" 
"  'Bout  forty." 

"Had  he  enjoyed  good  health?" 

"Oh,  yes,  sah ;  de  healthiest  man  yer  eber  seed." 

"Did  he  have  a  lingering  disease?" 

"Whut  sorte  'zeaze?" 

"Was  he  sick  very  long?" 

"Oh,  no,  sah.    He  drapped  off  mighty  sudden." 
"Heart  disease?" 
"No.  sah." 

"Did  the  doctors  attend  him?" 
"No,  sah." 

"Well,  what  did  they  say  was  the  matter  with 
him?" 

"Da  didn't  say  much  o'  nothin'.  One  o'  'em 
climbed  up  an"  put  his  year  agin  de  ole  man  an'  said 
dot  he  wuz  dead  enough  ter  be  cut  down.  Den  de 
sheriff  cut  him  down  an'  put  him  in  er  box.  Doan' 
think  dat  he  had  heart  'zeaze,  boss.  Think  dat  he 
had  some  sorter  trouble  wid  his  naik." 


"Look  here,  I  don't  believe  that  you  want  your 
life  insured." 

"I  doan'  b'lebc  I  dose,  sah,  since  yer's  gunter  pry 
inter  a  man's  family  history.   Good  day,  sah." 


Adarnturt  of  a  Htarst  Atlanta  Coitttltutim 

When  Cheyenne  was  a  much  smaller  place  than 
it  now  is,  when,  in  fact,  it  was  so  small  that  one 
had  always  to  speak  of  the  place  as  Cheyenne  City 
or  stand  the  chance  of  shooting,  city  life  was  char- 
acterized by  a  familiarity  with  the  Indian  which  the 
town  would  not  blush  to  own.  Much  of  the  time 
the  warriors  of  the  Cheyenne  tribe  were  street  loaf- 
ers, who  had  to  be  pushed  out  of  the  way  if  any  one 
was  in  a  hurry,  but  there  were  times  when  the 
Cheyenne  warrior  drew  his  allowance  of  cash  from 
the  Great  White  Father,  and  then  he  was  an  object 
of  consideration  until  he  had  spent  it.  There  was  a 
society  in  Philadelphia  which  looked  out  for  the 
Washington  end  of  the  transaction  on  the  score  of 
philanthrophy  and  Indian  rights  and  made  sure  that 
the  Indian  got  the  cash.  The  citizens  of  Cheyenne 
and  every  other  town  that  had  an  Indian  agent 
looked  after  the  other  end  of  the  transaction  and 
saw  that  the  Indian  restored  the  government  funds 
to  speedy  circulation  by  spending  quickly,  if  not 
well. 

On  one  such  pay  day  there  was  a  particularly 
large  sum  coming  to  each  Indian.  Possibly  some 
of  his  very  shadowy  rights  to  something  which  he 
did  not  use  and  never  could  use  had  been  purchased 
by  the  Government.  At  any  rate  there  was  a  dis- 
tribution which  turned  each  warrior  loose  upon  the 
business  community  of  Cheyenne  City  with  some- 
thing in  the  neighborhood  of  $2,000. 

In  the  early  stages  of  a  plains  community  there 
are  not  many  specimens  of  the  pleasure  rig.  The 
rolling  stock  is  for  the  most  part  composed  of  quar- 
termasters' wagons  and  the  almost  equally  com- 
brous  ambulances  used  by  the  officers  of  the  post. 
But  it  is  never  long  before  a  commendable  spirit  of 
enterprise  introduces  a  hearse.  At  the  time  of  the 
great  payment  of  the  Cheyennes  the  new  hearse  was 
the  only  ornamental  wheeled  convenience  in  Chey- 
enne City.  This  hearse  caught  the  eye  of  a  warrior 
with  more  money  under  his  blanket  than  he  had 
ever  had  before. 

From  catching  his  eye  it  was  no  long  step  to  ex- 
citing his  desires  to  own  that  vehicle  and  to  cele- 
brate in  style.  That's  Indian  nature,  at  least  the 
kind  of  Indian  that  people  know  on  the  plains.  It 
took  very  nearly  all  the  money  he  had,  but  he 
bought  the  hearse  and  a  team  of  six  mules  com- 
plete. There  wouldn't  have  been  any  surplus  for 
the  Indian,  but  for  a  miscalculation  on  the  part  of 
the  undertaker  in  setting  his  price.  He  made  al- 
lowance for  the  Indian's  spending  money  a  little 
more  freely  than  was  actually  the  case.  However, 
the  surplus  was  not  lost  to  the  general  circulation  of 
the  currency.  The  warrior  and  his  squaw  got  on 
the  box  seat  of  the  vehicle  and  drove  off  in  style. 
As  other  Indians  of  standing  in  the  tribe  were  en- 
countered the  hearse  was  stopped  and  they  were  in- 
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vited  to  get  aboard.  When  they  had  filled  every 
available  inch  on  the  roof  of  the  conveyance  other 
Indian  passengers  were  crowded  into  the  box  and 
sat  behind  the  glass  panels  looking  solemnly  out 
upon  the  world.  When  the  hearse  could  not  be 
made  to  hold  another  Indian  the  outfit  set  off  at  a 
gallop  on  a  tour  of  the  business  houses  which  par- 
ticularly appealed  to  their  custom. 

As  their  money  gave  out,  or  as  they  succumbed 
to  their  too  great  purchasing  power,  the  first  batch 
of  Indians  dropped  off  the  hearse  and  fell  by  the 
wayside,  but  there  were  others  keen  to  take  their 
places,  and  the  vehicle  passed  from  one  Indian 
owner  to  another  for  a  very  small  consideration. 
Never  before  had  a  hearse  been  concerned  in  such 
an  orgie.  But  through  it  all  some  sort .  of  luck 
looked  out  for  it ;  it  had  fallen  on  disreputable  uses, 
but  it  came  through  the  wild  debauch  without  seri- 
ous damage.  After  the  spree  was  over  the  last  of 
its  succession  of  Indian  owners  took  the  hearse 
back  to  the  undertaker.  It  was  an  elephant  on  the 
Indian's  hands ;  there  was  no  use  for  such  a  wagon 
in  the  Cheyenne  village,  and  he  was  willing  to  sell 
for  a  thousand  dollars,  for  a  hundred  dollars,  ten, 
five,  two  bits  and  a  bottle  of  whisky,  on  which  last 
terms  the  transaction  was  completed.  It  is  not  of 
record  that  any  of  the  first  citizens  of  Cheyenne  ob- 
jected to  being  carried  in  this  conveyance  because 
of  its  lapse  from  sobriety  for  a  single  day  of  Indian 
extravagance. 


Tilt  Latt  of  tht  Ba»hranfr»  BrlUtM  Realm 

Edward  Kelly,  the  "last  of  the  bushrangers,"  was 
the  son  of  a  convict-murderer  who  was  transported 
to  Tasmania,  and  after  serving  fifteen  years  went  to 
Victoria,  married  and  settled  there.  Edward  was 
the  eldest  son  and  was  born  in  1854.  He  had  two 
younger  brothers  and  three  sisters.  His  father  died 
when  he  was  nine  years  old.  When  the  boys  grew 
up  they  took  to  horse-stealing.  Eventually  in 
April,  1878,  their  house  at  Greta  was  raided  by  the 
police.  The  entire  family  resisted  desperately,  Ned 
and  Daniel  contrived  to  escape  to  the  hills,  but  the 
rest  were  captured  and  sentenced  to  various  terms 
of  imprisonment. 

Ned  and  Dan  Kelly  were  joined  by  two  other 
outlaws,  Stephen  Hart  and  Joe  Byrne,  and  the  four 
soon  became  the  terror  of  the  two  colonies  of  Vic- 
toria and  New  South  Wales.  They  kept  themselves 
well  mounted  at  the  expense  of  the  squatters,  and 
they  established  their  headquarters  in  a  desolate 
range  of  mountains  and  glens  known  as  the  Wom- 
bat Hills,  from  whence  they  sallied  out  with  extraor- 
dinary suddenness  and  rapidity  to  long  distances 
within  a  most  extensive  radius.  Many  of  the  wild- 
est stories  of  old  bushranger  romance  were  realized 
by  the  Kelly  gang  within  the  last  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury, and  a  good  number  of  their  adventures  have 
been  reproduced  in  Robbery  Under  Arms.  At  last 
the  gang  became  so  notorious  that  the  govern- 
ments of  Victoria  and  New  South  Wales  offered  a 
joint  reward  of  £8,000  for  their  capture,  dead  or 
alive.  The  massacre  of  a  party  of  police,  who  were 
pursuing  them,  urged  the  authorities  to  more  de- 
cided measures.  Parties  of  police  started  off  in  all 
directions,  tracked  them  here  and  there,  missed 
them  again  and  again,  and  lost  them  finally  in  the 


Warby  Ranges,  another  waste  of  bush  and  moun- 
tain. There  was  a  momentary  lull  in  the  depreda- 
tions of  the  gang,  and  then  suddenly  came  the 
startling  news  that  the  bank  at  Euroa,  a  town  of 
four  hundred  inhabitants,  situated  on  the  main  rail- 
way line  between  Melbourne  and  Sydney,  had  been 
"stuck  up"  by  the  Kelly  gang.  The  bushrangers 
had  ridden  boldly  into  the  town  about  four  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon.  Ned  Kelly  had  tapped  at  the 
door  of  the  bank,  and  when  the  clerk  opened  it  the 
daring  outlaw  rushed  in,  followed  by  two  of  his 
men,  while  the  third  held  the  horses.  The  bank 
manager  and  clerks  found  themselves  confronted 
by  three  revolvers  and  surrendered  at  once.  When 
the  Kellys  rode  out  of  Euroa  they  carried  about 
£2,000  worth  of  booty  in  notes,  gold  and  silver. 
Very  soon  after — almost  as  if  they  knew  that  their 
period  of  license  was  running  rapidly  out — they 
raided  the  town  of  Jerilderie,  in  New  South  Wales, 
overawed  the  police  station,  "stuck  up"  the  bank, 
plundered  it  of  £700,  and  held  the  town  for  two 
days,  though  there  were  two  hundred  in- 
habitants.  .    .  . 

At  last  the  Government  of  Victoria  drafted  a 
body  of  "black  trackers,"  or  native  police,  from 
Queensland  for  the  work  of  chasing  the  Kellys. 
These  myrmidons  were  justly  dreaded  by  all  evil- 
doers, for  they  brought  to  the  help  of  the  law  the 
extraordinary  powers  of  following  a  trial  which  the 
aboriginal  races  possess.  The  bushrangers  had  no 
peace  frdm  this  moment.  They  were  hurried  from 
point  to  point,  and  it  became  evident  that  their  cap- 
ture was  merely  a  question  of  time.  At  last  word 
came  (June  27,  1880),  that  they  were  at  the  town 
of  Glenrowan,  where  they  had  seized  a  log  shanty, 
which  was  styled  the  "hotel."  A  party  of  police 
at  once  started  off,  and  were  able  to  surround  the 
place  before  the  gang  could  escape.  The  officers 
summoned  the  desperadoes  to  surrender,  but  as 
might  be  expected  from  the  character  of  the  men 
the  offer  was  refused  with  derision.  A  siege  of  the 
hotel  was  therefore  begun,  both  parties  firing  vig- 
orously whenever  a  head  appeared,  but  as  it  was 
night,  it  was  not  possible  for  the  police  to  do  very 
much.  Moreover,  they  were  especially  hampered 
in  their  movements  by  the  knowledge  that  there 
were  several  women  and  children  detained  as  pris- 
oners in  the  house,  and  the  fear  that  these  innocent 
people  might  be  injured  by  their  fire.  It  must  be 
recorded  to  the  credit  of  the  bushrangers  that  when 
the  morning  came  they  freed  the  women  and  chil- 
dren, and  sent  them  unharmed  out  of  the  hotel. 
This  really  magnanimous  action  moreover  was  not 
due  to  the  influence  of  the  captain,  for  Ned  Kelly 
was  not  in  the  hotel,  though  this  was  not  known  to 
the  police  at  the  time.  When  the  prisoners  were 
safe  the  latter  began  to  press  the  siege  closer  for  a 
final  assault,  and  succeeded  in  setting  fire  to  the 
shanty.  At  this  moment  a  human  figure  of  strange 
outline  walked  out  of  the  bush  at  the  rear  of  the  at- 
tacking party,  and,  standing  boldly  out  in  the  open, 
began  to  fire  at  the  police  with  the  utmost  cool- 
ness. The  officers  returned  this  fire  at  close  quar- 
ters, but  Ned  Kelly  remained  unharmed,  even 
though  the  sound  of  the  bullets  as  they  struck 
against  him  could  be  distinctly  heard.  Then  re- 
curred memories  of  a  story  vaguely  current  that  the 
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Kellys  were  protected  by  iron  armor  in  ancient 
fashion.  The  word  was  given  to  fire  at  his  legs,  and 
when  he  staggered,  a  bold  rush  overthrew  him.  It 
was  discovered  that  the  whole  of  his  body  was  pro- 
tected by  a  rude  iron  sheathing  an  inch  thick,  which 
had  been  apparently  beaten  out  of  ploughshares. 
Meanwhile,  Joe  Byrne  had  been  killed  by  a  chance 
shot,  while  the  fire  catching  a  firm  hold  of  the 
wooden  structure,  and  blazing  up,  the  two  other 
desperadoes,  being  either  unwilling  or  unable  to 
come  out,  were  burned  to  death.  Ned  Kelly  was 
hanged,  and  did  not  show  at  the  gallows  the  cour- 
age that  was  expected  of  him. 


Mr.  Ooolttfa*  Motien  CMeago  Journal 

"If  I'd  been  down  to  th'  Audjioteroom  th'  other 
night,"  said  Mr.  Hennessy,  "an*  had  a  chunk  iv 
coal  fr'm  th'  sunk  Merrimac,  I'd  iv  handed  it  to 
that  man  Loot.  Hobson.  I  wud  so.  Th'  idee 
iv  a  hero  standin*  up  befure  thousan's  iv  men  with 
famlies  an'  bein'  assaulted  be  ondacint  females.  It 
made  me  blush  down  to  th'  soles  iv  me  feet.  If 
they  let  this  thing  go  on,  be  hivins,  why  do  they 
stop  th'  hootchy-kootchy?" 

"Ividences  iv  affection  is  always  odjious  to  an 
Irishman,"  said  Mr.  Dooley,  "an'  to  all  reel  affec- 
tionate people.  But  me  frind  Hobson's  not  to 
blame.  'Tis  th'  way  th'  good  Lord  has  iv  makin'  us 
cow'rds  continted  with  our  lot  that  he  niver  med  a 
brave  man  yet  that  wasn't  half  a  fool.  I've  more 
sinse  an'  wisdom  in  th'  back  iv  me  thumb  than  all 
th'  heroes  in  th'  wurld.  That's  why  I  ain't  a  hero. 
If  Hobson  had  intilligcnce  he'd  be  wurrukin'  in  th' 
postoffice,  an'  if  anny  ol'  hen  thried  to  kiss  him  he'd 
call  f  r  th'  polis.  Bein'  young  an'  foolish,  whin  me 
frind  Sampson  says,  'Is  they  anny  man  here  that'll 
take  this  ol'  coal  barge  in  beyant  an'  sink  it  an'  save 
us  th'  throuble  iv  dhrownin'  on  our  way  home?* 
Loot.  Hobson  says,  says  he:  'Here  I  am,  cap,' 
says  he,  'I'll  take  it  in/  he  says,  'an'  seal  up  th' 
hated  Castiles,'  he  says,  'so  that  they  can  niver  git 
out,'  he  says.  'But,'  he  says,  '111  lave  a  hole  fr 
thim  to  get  out  whin  they  want  to  get  out,'  he  says. 
An'  he  took  some  other  la-ads — I  f'rget  their  names 
— they  wasn't  heroes,  annyhow,  but  was  wurrukin' 
be  th'  day — an'  he  wint  in  in  his  underclothes,  so's 
not  to  spoil  his  suit,  an'  th'  Castiles  hurled  death 
an'  desthruction  on  him  an'  it  niver  touched  him  no 
more  thin  it  did  anny  wan  else,  an'  thin  they  res- 
cued him  fr'm  himself  an'  locked  him  up  in  th'  polis 
station  an'  fed  him  th'  best  they  knew  how,  an'  he 
wint  on  a  letcher  tour  an'  here  he  is.  Be  hivins,  I 
think  he's  more  iv  a  hero  now  than  iver  he  was.  I'd 
stan'  up  befure  a  cross-eyed  Spanish  gunner  an' 
take  his  shootin'  without  a  mask  mesilf,  but  I'd  shy 
hard  iv  anny  ol'  heifer  come  up  an'  begun  to  nose 
around  iv  me. 

"On  th'  flure  iv  the  Merrimac,  in  his  light 
undherclothes.  Loot.  Hobson  was  a  sthrong, 
foolish  man.  On  th'  stage  iv  the  Audjiotoroom, 
bein'  caressed  be  women  that'd  kiss  th'  Indjan  in 
fr'ront  iv  a  see-gar  sthore,  if  he  didn't  carry  a  tom- 
myhawk,  he's  still  foolish,  but  not  sthrong.  Tis  so 
with  all  heroes.  Napoleon  Bonypart,  the  imp'ror 
iv  th'  Fr-rinch,  had  many  carryin's  on,  I've  heerd 
tell,  an  iv'ry  man  knows  that  whin  Jawn  Sullivan 
wasn't  in  the  r-ring  he  was  no  encyclopedia  fr  in- 


telligence. No  wan  thried  to  kiss  him,  though. 
They  knew  betther.  An'  Hobson'll  larn.  He's 
young  yet,  th'  Loot,  is,  an'  he's  goin'  to  th'  Ph'lip- 
peens  to  wurruk  fr  Cousin  George  Dooley.  Cousin 
George  is  no  hero,  an'  'tisn't  on  record  that  anny 
wan  iver  thried  to  scandalize  his  good  name  be 
kissin'  him.  I'd  as  lave,  if  I  was  a  foolish  woman, 
which,  thanks  be,  I'm  not,  hug  a  Whitehead  tor- 
pedo as  Cousin  George." 


Oxln  a  Bey  Htnry  Harlut*  Lotutn*  Aaadtmy 

I  wonder  whether  people  who  know  Aubrey 
Beardsley  only  through  his  work  ever  realize  how 
young  he  was.  When  the  world  first  began  to  talk 
of  him — when  Mr.  Pennell  first  wrote  of  him  in  the 
Studio,  and  Mr.  Dent  undertook  the  publication  of 
his  first  book,  the  Morte  d' Arthur — Aubrey  was 
not  yet  one-and-twenty.  He  was  barely  five-and- 
twenty  when  he  died.  And  at  the  moment  of  his 
utmost  celebrity,  when  the  world  was  talking  loud- 
est of  him,  during  the  winter  of  1894-95,  he  was 
twenty-two. 

For  my  part  I  could  only  think  of  him,  I  can  only 
remember  him,  as  a  boy.  Oh,  a  marvelously  pre- 
cocious boy!  a  boy  who  had  read,  observed,  re- 
flected— a  boy  (as  a  great  critic  said  of  him)  who 
had  found  a  "short  cut"  to  the  mastery  of  his  art — 
a  boy  of  genius  indeed,  but  still  a  boy,  and  a  singu- 
larly bright,  frank,  boyish  boy  at  that.  He  had  all 
a  boy's  freshness,  enthusiasm,  exuberance,  all  a 
boy's  eagerness  and  relish  for  the  fun  and  the  ro- 
mance and  the  pleasantness  of  life.  His  enjoyment 
of  things — his  enjoyment  of  books,  pictures,  music, 
of  the  opera,  the  play;  his  enjoyment  of  London 
and  Paris,  of  the  London  streets  and  the  Paris 
streets,  their  beauty,  their  action  and  suggestion; 
his  enjoyment  of  people,  of  conversation,  of  hu- 
man sympathy  and  intercourse;  his  enjoyment  of 
his  own  gifts,  his  own  achievements,  and  of  his  suc- 
cess, the  recognition  he  had  won — it  was  boyish, 
boyish ;  it  was  fresh  and  young  and  eager.  He  had 
a  boy's  curiosity,  a  boy's  craving  for  adventure,  ex- 
perience, and  a  boy's  capacity  for  seeing  the  ele- 
ments of  adventure  in  the  simplest  doings — that  is 
to  say,  a  boy's  imagination.  A  little  dinner  at  a 
restaurant,  an  hour  spent  in  a  cafe — nay,  even  a 
ride  on  the  top  of  an  omnibus,  or  a  walk  in  Ken- 
sington Gardens — held,  for  his  unspoiled  imagina- 
tion, the  elements  of  adventure.  And  he  had  a  boy's 
fondness  for  a  "lark,"  a  boy's  playfulness,  mischief. 
He  loved  a  romp,  a  masquerade,  a  practical  joke. 

For  the  man  in  Aubrey  Beardsley,  the  man  as 
distinguished  from  the  boy,  the  man  the  boy  was 
developing  into  —  had  developed  into  during  the 
last  sad  year  of  his  life — was  a  man  of  very  deep 
and  serious  feelings,  of  very  high  and  earnest 
aims.  Aubrey  Beardsley's  temperament  was  es- 
sentially the  religious  temperament.  A  hundred 
times,  in  a  hundred  ways,  one  felt  that  this  was 
so ;  one  would  even  tell  him  to  his  face  that  it  was 
so— -at  which  he  would  perhaps  laugh  a  little, 
quietly,  gently,  a  laugh  that  was  by  no  means  a  dis- 
avowal. And  just  at  the  threshold  of  that  last  sad 
year,  he  acknowledged  that  it  was  so ;  he  became  a 
Catholic.  He  became  beautifully,  serenely  devout 
— not  in  any  morbid  or  effeminate  sense,  but  in  the 
right  sense,  the  wholesome,  manly  sense. 
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The  Philosophy  of  Common  Things!  What  an  inter- 
esting subject  it  is.  What  startling  discoveries  have  been 
made  by  observing  the  very  commonest  things.  How 
many  persons  had  floated  in  a  bath  before  the  time  of 
Archimedes.  Yet  he  was  the  first  who  realized  the 
cause  of  flotation — a  discovery  which  so  overjoyed  him 
that  he  cried  out  "Eureka,"  and  rushed  home  in  such 
haste  to  perform  the  necessary  calculations  that  he  forgot 
to  put  on  his  garments.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  wor- 
shippers had  seen  the  great  bronze  lamp  swinging  in  the 
dome  of  the  cathedral  at  Pisa;  but  it  was  only  Galileo 
who  read  the  lesson  it  was  teaching  every  day.  That  com- 
monest of  things  told  liiin  of  the  isochronism  of  the 
pendulum.  Millions  had  seen  apples  fall,  before  that  day 
in  1666,  when  Newton  sat  in  his  orchard  with  his  niece. 
Catherine  Barton.  Yet  he  was  the  first  to  see  in  that 
trivial  occurrence  an  illustration  of  a  law  on  which  the 
stability  of  the  very  Universe  depends.  How  many  of 
us  have  noticed  the  smell  of  the  freshly  ploughed  earth, 
as  we  have  wandered  through  the  fields  in  spring-time, 
without  ever  dreaming  that  it  had  a  tale  to  tell.  It  has 
a  marvelous  one,  as  G.  Clarke  Nuttall  has  shown  in— 

r*»  Smtllof  M«  £»rth  Koou  ledgt 

"The  smell  of  freshly-turned  earth  is  often  re- 
garded by  country-lovers  as  one  of  the  panaceas  for 
the  ills  of  the  flesh,  and  'follow  a  ploughshare  and 
you  will  find  health  at  its  tail,'  has  proved  a  sound 
piece  of  advice  to  many  a  weakly  town-sick  one, 
over  whose  head  the  threatenings  of  consumption 
hung  like  the  sword  of  Damocles,  though  it  is  pos- 
sible that  it  is  the  fresh  air,  and  more  especially  the 
sunshine,  which  are  the  saving  media,  and  not  the 
mere  smell.  But  what  do  we  know  about  this  char- 
acteristic smell  of  the  soil?  Can  we  regard  it  as 
the  mere  attribute  of  the  soil  as  a  simple  substance, 
such  an  attribute  as  is,  for  instance,  the  peculiar 
smell  of  leather,  or  the  odor  of  india-rubber ;  or  can 
we  go  deeper  and  find  that  it  really  is  an  expression 
of  complexity  below? 

"Strangely  enough  this  is  the  case,  for  the  smell 
of  damp  earth  is  one  of  the  latest  signposts  we  have 
found  which  lead  us  into  a  world  which,  until  re- 
cently, was  altogether  beyond  our  ken.  It  points 
us  to  the  presence,  in  the  ground  beneath  us,  of 
large  numbers  of  the  tiniest  organisms,  and  not 
merely  to  their  presence  only,  but  to  their  activity 
and  life,  and  reveals  quite  a  new  phase  of  this  ac- 
tivity. A  handful  of  loose  earth  picked  up  in  a  field 
by  the  hedge-row,  or  from  a  garden,  no  longer  rep- 
resents to  us  a  mere  conglomeration  of  particles  of 
inorganic  mineral  matter,  'simply  that  and  nothing 
more,'  we  realize  now  that  it  is  the  home  of  myriads 
of  the  smallest  possible  members  of  the  great  king- 
dom of  plants,  who  are,  in  particular,  members  of 
the  fungus  family  in  that  kingdom,  plants  so  exces- 
sively minute  that  their  very  existence  was  un- 
dreamed of  until  a  few  years  ago. 

"Some  faint  idea  of  their  relative  size,  and  of  the 
numbers  in  which  they  inhabit  the  earth,  may  be 
gleaned  from  the  calculations  of  an  Italian,  Signor 
A.  Magiora,  who,  a  short  time  ago,  made  a  study  of 
the  question.  He  took  samples  of  earth  from  dif- 
ferent places  round  about  Turin  and  examined 
them  carefully.   In  ordinary  cultivated  agricultural 


soil  he  found  there  would  be  eleven  millions  of 
these  germs  in  the  small  quantity  of  a  gramme,  a 
quantity  whose  smallness  will  be  appreciated  when 
it  is  remembered  that  a  thousand  grammes  only 
make  up  about  two  and  a  quarter  pounds  of  our 
English  measure.  Thus  a  shovelful  of  earth  would 
be  the  home  of  a  thousand  times  eleven  millions  of 
bacteria ;  but  the  finite  mind  cannot  grasp  num- 
bers of  such  magnitude.  In  soil  taken  from  the 
street,  and,  therefore,  presumably  more  infected 
with  germs,  he  calculated  that  there  was  the  in- 
credible number  of  seventy-eight  million  bacteria 
to  the  gramme.  Sandy  soil  is  comparatively  free 
from  them,  only  about  one  thousand  being  discov- 
ered in  the  same  amount  taken  from  the  sandy 
dunes  outside  Turin. 

"But  though  the  workers  were  hidden,  yet  their 
works  were  known,  for  what  they  do  is  out  of  all 
proportion  to  what  they  are;  in  fact,  they  perform 
the  deeds  of  giants,  not  those  of  veriest  dwarfs.  'By 
their  works  shall  ye  know  them,'  might  be  a  fitting 
aphorism  to  describe  the  bacteria  of  the  soil.  And 
the  nature  of  their  deeds  is  widely  various,  for 
though  the  different  groups  are  members  of  one 
great  family,  yet,  like  the  individuals  of  a  human 
family  that  is  well  organized,  they  have  each  of 
them  their  special  vocation.  In  the  springtime, 
when  the  sun  warms  the  chilly  earth,  they  act  upon 
the  husks  that  have  protected  the  seeds  against  the 
rigors  of  the  winter,  and  crumble  them  up  so  that 
the  seedling  is  free  to  grow ;  they  break  down  the 
stony  wall  of  the  cherry  and  plum  which  has 
hitherto  imprisoned  the  embryo;  and  then,  when 
the  young  plant  starts,  they  attach  themselves  to  its 
roots,  assist  it  to  take  in  all  sorts  of  nutriment  from 
air  and  soil,  and  thus  help  it  in  its  fight  through  life, 
and  when  its  course  has  run  they  decently  bury  it. 
They  turn  the  green  leaves  and  the  woody  stem, 
and  the  dark  root  back  into  the  very  elements  from 
which  they  were  built  up ;  they  effect  its  decay  and 
putrefaction,  and  resolve  it  into  earth  again.  'Dust 
to  dust,  ashes  to  ashes,'  is  the  great  life-work  of  the 
earth  bacteria. 

"But  up  to  the  present  the  fresh  smell  of  the  earth, 
the  smell  peculiar  to  it,  has  not  been  in  any  way  as- 
sociated with  these  energetic  organisms,  and  it  is 
quite  a  new  revelation  to  find  that  it  is  a  direct  out- 
come of  their  activity.  Among  the  many  bacteria 
which  inhabit  the  soil,  a  new  one,  hitherto  un- 
known, has  been  just  recently  isolated  and  watched. 
It  lives,  as  is  usual  with  them,  massed  in  colonies, 
which  have  a  chalky-white  appearance,  and  as  it 
develops  and  increases  in  numbers  it  manifests 
itself  by  the  familiar  smell  of  damp  earth,  hence  the 
name  that  has  been  given  to  it,  'Cladothrix  odori- 
fera.'  Taken  singly  it  is  a  colorless  thread-like 
body,  which  increases  numerically  by  continuous 
sub-divisions  into  two  in  the  direction  of  its  length. 
It  derives  its  nutriment  from  substances  in  the  soil, 
which  either  are,  or  have  been,  touched  by  the 
subtle  influence  of  life,  and  in  the  processes  of 
growth  and  development  it  evolves  from  these  ma- 
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terials  a  compound  whose  volatilizing  gives  the 
odor  in  question.  This  compound  has  not  yet  been 
fully  examined.  It  is  not  named,  nor  have  all  its 
properties  been  satisfactorily  elucidated,  but  two 
facts  concerning  it  stand  out  clearly.  One  is  that  it 
is  the  true  origin  of  the  smell  that  we  have  hitherto 
attributed  to  earth  simply,  and  the  other,  that  it 
changes  into  vapor  under  the  same  conditions  as 
water  does.  Therefore,  when  the  sun,  shining  after 
rain,  draws  up  the  water  from  the  earth  in  vapor 
form,  it  draws  up,  too,  the  odorous  atoms  of  this 
newly-found  compound,  and  these  atoms,  floating 
in  the  air,  strike  on  our  olfactory  nerves,  and  it  is 
then  we  exclaim  so  often,  'How  fresh  the  earth 
smells  after  the  rain !' 

"Though  moisture,  to  a  certain  extent,  is  a  neces- 
sary condition  of  the  active  work  of  these  bacteria, 
yet  the  chief  reason  why  the  earthy  smell  should  be 
specially  noticeable  after  rain  is  probably  because 
this  compound  has  been  accumulating  in  the  soil 
during  the  wet  period.  We  only  smell  substances 
when  they  are  in  vapor  form,  and  since  the  com- 
pound under  consideration  has  precisely  the  same 
properties  in  this  respect  as  water,  it  will  only  as- 
sume gaseous  form  when  the  rain  ceases.  The  bac- 
teria have,  however,  been  hard  at  work  all  the  time, 
and  when  the  sun  shines  and  'drying*  begins,  then 
the  accumulated  stores  commence  their  trans- 
formation into  vapor,  and  the  strong  smell  strikes 
upon  our  senses.  For  the  same  reason  we  notice  a 
similar  sort  of  smell,  though  in  a  lesser  degree,  from 
freshly-turned  earth.  This  is  more  moist  than  the 
earth  at  the  surface,  and  hence,  on  exposing  it, 
evaporation  immediately  begins,  which  quickly 
makes  itself  known  to  us  through  our  olfactory 
nerves.  It  may  also  have  been  remarked  that  this 
particular  odor  is  always  stronger  after  a  warm  day 
than  after  a  cold  one,  and  is  much  more  noticeable 
in  summer  than  in  winter.  This  is  because  mod- 
crate  warmth  is  highly  conducive  to  the  greater  in- 
crease of  these  organisms,  and,  in  fact,  in  the  sum- 
mer they  are  present  in  far  larger  numbers  and  ex- 
hibit greater  vitality  than  in  the  winter,  when  they 
are  often  more  or  less  quiescent. 

"This,  then,  is  the  history  of  the  smell  of  earth  as 
scientists  have  declared  it  unto  us,  and  its  recital 
serves  to  further  point  the  moral  that  the  most  ob- 
vious, the  most  commonplace  things  of  everyday 
life — things  that  we  have  always  taken  simply  for 
granted  without  question  or  interest — may  yet  have 
a  story  hidden  beneath  them.  Like  signposts  in  a 
foreign  land,  they  may  be  speaking,  though  in  a 
language  not  always  comprehended  by  us,  of  most 
fascinating  regions  we  may  altogether  miss  to  our 
great  loss,  if  we  ignorantly  neglect  the  directions  in- 
stead of  learning  to  comprehend  them." 


The  above  article  affords  us  an  admirable  instance  of 
the  strides  which  knowledge  is  taking  in  investigation.  In 
no  field  of  inquiry  is  progress  more  evident  than  in  that 
"Among  the  Plants,  in  Garden,  Field  and  Forest."  Time 
was  when  it  was  thought  sufficient  to  collect,  name  and 
place  them  as  dried  mummies  in  a  "hortus  siccus."  Now- 
a-days  we  put  all  manner  of  questions  to  nature  and  do 
not  rest  satisfied  until  wc  have  received  an  answer,  even 
to  the  meaning  of  every  organ  and  the  very  secrets  of  life. 
That  which  satisfied  the  botanists  of  old.  from  Solomoo. 
who  "spake  of  trees,  from  the  cedar  tree  that  is  in  Lcba- 
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non  even  unto  the  hyssop  that  springeth  out  of  the  wall," 
down  to  the  last  one  who  was  content  to  classify  under 
the  the  Linnean  system,  no  longer  sitisfies  us.  Sprengel 
a  century  ago  showed  a  better  way.  Let  us  take,  for  in- 
stance the  seeds  of  plants.  These  possessed  their  various 
forms  simply  because  they  did  possess  them.  Now  we 
have  learnt  to  look  for  all  kinds  of  contrivances  which 
may  aid  in  the  work  of  dissemination.  Some  arc  fitted 
with  spring  and  trigger,  veritable  catapults,  like  some  of 
the  geraniums;  others  are  fitted  with  feathered  parachutes, 
like  thistle-down,  or  with  wings  like  those  of  the  maples, 
so  that  they  may  fly  down  the  wind;  others  like  Myzoden- 
dron  take  walking  tours  along  the  branches,  some,  like 
the  squirting  cucumber  seeds,  are  shot  out  oi  the  re-, 
ceptaele,  like  grape-shot  from  a  cannon.  In  the  following 
extract  wc  have  a  new  form,  one  probably  out  of  many  not 
yet  recorded: 

A  famarkaott  EtplMh*  Mottntil  Wttklf  Witntii 

"A  very  curious  fruit  has  been  discovered  grow- 
ing wild  in  Batavia,  and  a  sample  has  been  sent  to 
a  French  professor  of  botany  at  Paris.  It  appears 
to  be  a  species  of  bean,  resembling  a  cigar  both  in 
form  and  color,  though  only  about  an  inch  in 
length.  But  it  has  a  peculiar  characteristic  which 
renders  it  a  very  unique  and  interesting  object,  and 
this  is  the  exceedingly  energetic  manner  in  which 
it  scatters  its  seeds.  If  one  of  these  little  fruits  be 
thrown  into  a  basin  of  water  it  will  rest  quietly  on 
the  surface  for  from  two  to  five  minutes,  then  it  will 
explode  with  violence,  hurling  most  of  its  contents 
into  the  air  with  a  noise  and  splash  for  all  the  world 
like  a  small  torpedo.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say 
that  this  phenomenon  is  caused  by  the  pressure  of 
the  elastic  substance  of  its  interior  overcoming  the 
resistance  of  its  hard  outer  shell. 

"The  fruit  usually  splits  open  lengthwise.  If 
plucked  before  maturity  and  allowed  to  ripen  in  a 
warm  spot,  it  opens  gradually  from  apex  to  base, 
making,  as  it  were,  a  pair  of  diverging  horns  start- 
ing from  the  same  point.  If  left  to  ripen  on  the 
plant,  since  the  process  is  quicker  and  the  internal 
moisture  greater,  the  opening  is  sudden  and  ac- 
companied with  a  slight  noise,  though  this  is  much 
less  than  that  which  takes  place  when  it  has  been 
placed  in  water.  In  this  case  the  dry  but  porous 
tissue  of  the  surface  of  the  fruit  quickly  absorbs  the 
liquid,  especially  at  the  grooves  caused  by  the  junc- 
tion of  the  two  valves  or  outer  shells  of  the  fruit. 
The  internal  tissue  being  very  elastic,  exerts  upon 
the  latter  a  tension  which  soon  results  in  the  vio- 
lent bursting  already  described.  The  curious  prop- 
erty of  explosion  is  given  the  little  plant  for  the  dis- 
semination of  its  seeds,  which  would  otherwise 
stand  a  poor  chance  of  propagating  its  species." 


In  this  instance  we  can  see  the  object  of  the  property 
possessed  by  the  plant.  It  is  not  always  so,  as  will  be 
seen  from  the  following  extract: 

Irrltattl*  Plant t  Tha  Ectning  Past 

"Irritable  plants!  Why,  this  is  flat  blasphemy! 
What  will  the  poets  say?  Yet  the  charge  is  true. 
There  are  some  plants  which  seem  to  be  as  irrita- 
ble as  some  poets.  They  appear  to  resent  the 
tenderest  caresses.  Here,  by  the  side  of  the 
stream,  is  an  erect,  roughish  plant,  with  racemes  of 
reddish-yellow  flowers,  like  those  of  a  pea  in  shape, 
only  smaller.  We  call  it  the  sensitive  jointed  vetch, 
and  the  learned  speak  of  it  as  ".^schynomene  his- 
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AMONG  THE  PLANTS:  IN  GARDEN,  FIELD  AND  FOREST 


pida."  If  the  plant  is  in  its  irritable  humor,  the 
leaflets  will  fold  one  against  the  other  when  you  lay 
your  finger  ever  so  gently  upon  them.  As  the 
generic  name  is  derived  from  the  Greek  word  for 
'to  be  ashamed/  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  phe- 
nomenon is  due  to  the  innate  modesty  of  the  plant. 
If  this  is  the  case,  our  northern  species  is  not  nearly 
as  exemplary  as  its  congeners,  'viscidula'  of 
Florida,  and  'sensitiva'  of  the  West  Indies.  The 
sensitive  briar  ('Schrankia  uncinate*)  of  Virginia, 
also,  surpasses  it  in  the  delicacy  which  causes  it  to 
withdraw  from  the  too  familiar  touch.  But,  if  race 
tells,  as  they  claim  it  does  in  so  many  mundane  af- 
fairs, the  last-named  ought  to  be  peculiarly  sensi- 
tive, for  it  is  very  nearly  related  to  the  mimosas, 
which  are  remarkable  for  exhibiting  this  irritability. 

"Any  one  who  has  access  to  a  well-stocked  con- 
servatory, or,  better  still,  to  that  paradise  of  the 
lover  of  plants,  a  botanic  garden,  may  study  the 
phenomenon  for  himself.  The  common  sensitive 
plant  of  such  collections  is  'Mimosa  pudica,'  a  na- 
tive of  tropical  America,  but  naturalized  in  parts  of 
tropical  Asia  and  Africa.  It  is  a  branching  annual, 
of  one  or  two  feet  in  height.  The  compound  leaf 
consists  of  two  or  sometimes  three  pairs  of  pinnae, 
with  many  small  leaflets.  If  the  plant  is  touched 
with  ever  so  fine  a  point  at  the  base  of  a  pinna  or 
along  its  axis,  the  most  remote  pair  of  leaflets  begin 
to  close.  The  motion  is  continued  along  the  axis 
until  all  the  leaflets  have  converged,  and  then  the 
pinna  droops.  The  sensation,  if  such  it  may  be 
called,  is  then  communicated  to  the  next  pinna,  and 
so  on  until  all  are  closed,  when  the  whole  com- 
pound leaf  droops  at  the  swollen  cushion  where  the 
leaf  joins  the  main  stem.  If  the  plant  is  shaken  all 
the  leaves  will  begin  simultaneously  to  droop,  but 
if  the  agitation  is  continued,  they  appear  to  get  over 
their  'fright,'  and  open  as  at  first.  Subsequent 
shocks  will  have  no  effect  upon  them. 

"In  India  also  there  is  the  celebrated  moving 
plant,  'Desmodium  gyrans,'  another  of  the  pea 
family.  It  seems  to  be  afflicted  with  a  sort  of  vege- 
table St.  Vitus's  dance.  It  is  a  shrub  with  violet 
flowers  and  compound  leaves,  made  up  of  three 
lance-shaped  smooth  leaflets.  Even  when  the  air  is 
quite  still  these  leaflets  are  moving  in  every  con- 
ceivable direction,  except  that  they  do  not  fold 
upon  themselves.  At  times  one  will  rest  while  the 
other  two  revolve,  then  all  three  may  set  off  to- 
gether. Sometimes  only  one  or  two  of  the  com- 
pound leaves  of  the  plant  are  agitated ;  at  other 
times  the  whole  will  start  into  motion.  In  a  close 
atmosphere,  with  a  strong  sun  shinging,  the  move- 
ment is  most  active,  as  if  the  plant  were  struggling 
for  breath.  If  the  leaves  are  coated  with  a  solution 
of  gum,  the  action  is  arrested,  and  when  the  gum  is 
washed  off,  the  movement  is  resumed.  It  has, 
therefore,  been  surmised  that  the  motion  is  due  to 
transpiration  and  respiration.  We  have  no  less 
than  nineteen  species  of  'Desmodium'  in  the  East- 
ern United  States,  but  not  one  seems  to  be  af- 
flicted like  their  Indian  congener.  Another  legu- 
minous plant  found  in  the  Old  World,  bearing  the 
same  specific  name  as  the  Indian  moving  plant,  and 
nearly  related  to  it,  has  the  same  movement  in  a  less 
degree.  Its  generic  name  is  'Hedysarum,'  and 
there  is  one  representative  of  the  genus  found  in 


New  England ;  but  here  again  the  American  plant 
is  free  from  the  peculiarity  of  its  relative. 

"The  movement  of  the  two  last-mentioned  plants, 
as  already  said,  may  be  due  to  transpiration  and  res- 
piration ;  but  in  the  case  of  the  sensitive  plant,  mat- 
ters are  different.  We  are  face  to  face  with  one  of 
the  greatest  wonders  and  mysteries  of  plant  life. 
What  is  the  use  of  this  irritability?  All  that  even 
Darwin  can  tell  us  is  not  a  satisfactory  answer.  He 
says,  'Why  a  touch,  slight  pressure,  or  any  other 
irritant,  such  as  electricity,  heat,  or  the  absorption 
of  animal  matter,  should  modify  the  turgescence  of 
the  affected  cells  in  such  a  manner  as  to  cause 
movement,  we  do  not  know.  But  a  touch  acts  in 
this  manner  so  often,  and  on  such  widely  distinct 
plants,  that  the  tendency  seems  to  be  a  very  general 
one,  and,  if  beneficial,  it  might  be  increased  to  any 
extent.'  Equally  unsatisfactory  is  the  solution  of- 
fered by  Professor  Oliver:  'This  irritability  is  but 
an  extreme  case  of  a  condition  (called  sleep)  com- 
mon to  many  "Leguminosae,"  the  leaves  of  which 
fold  together  in  the  evening,  and  remain  closed  un- 
til the  next  morning.' 

"Unlike'  many  of  the  peculiarities  evolved  by 
plants,  it  seems  at  present  impossible  to  compre- 
hend how  this  one  can  be  serviceable  to  the  species 
which  possess  it.  The  sundews  and  their  relative, 
Venus's  flytrap,  exhibit  a  remarkable  irritability, 
but  it  is  devoted  to  the  capture  of  insects,  on  the 
juices  of  which  the  plants  subsist.  There  is  noth- 
ing of  the  kind  among  the  sensitive  plants.  They 
are  susceptible  of  irritation,  and  there  the  matter 
ends,  as  far  as  present  knowledge  goes." 


Susceptibility  to  varying  conditions  of  weather  and  light 
is  another  and  more  comprehensible  attribute.  In  the 
following  passage  we  have  a  very  novel  way  in  which 
this  peculiarity  of  plants  has  been  used: 

Tilling  Tlmt  0y  ftomra  Htm  Urk  0r*pa(e*  I*  Chief  HtnU 

"The  phenomenon  of  certain  species  of  flower* 
opening  and  closing  at  particular  hours  has  been 
utilized  by  an  Ohio  landscape  gardener  to  add  a 
unique  decoration  to  the  grounds  of  John  D. 
Rockefeller's  country  seat  at  Tarrytown.  It  con- 
sists of  a  flowerbed  which  can  be  used  as  a  clock. 
The  bed  is  circular  and  divided  into  twelve  parts. 
Each  part  contains  a  figure  composed  of  a  flower 
which  opens  or  closes  at  the  corresponding  hour. 
Thus  the  two  space  is  occupied  by  a  II,  made  of 
hawkweed,  which  closes  at  2  P.  M.  precisely.  The 
hands  are  stationary,  of  course,  and  are  composed 
of  the  common  yellow  dandelion,  which  opens  at 
5.30  A.  M.,  and  closes  at  8.30  P.  M.,  and  point  to 
arrangements  of  flowers  representing  these  figures. 
Among  the  flowers  used  are  the  snow  thistle,  which 
opens  at  5  A.  M.  and  begins  to  close  at  11,  but  does 
not  fully  close  until  noon ;  the  yellow  goat's-beard, 
which  opens  at  4  A.  M.  and  closes  at  4  P.  M. ;  the 
blue  chicory,  which  opens  at  4  A.  M.  and  closes  at 
noon ;  the  morning  glory,  poppy,  water  lily,  pim- 
pernel and  marigold,  opening  at  5.  7,  8  and  9  A.  M., 
respectively;  the  Star  of  Bethlehem,  which  closes 
at  1 1  ;  the  passion  flower,  which  opens  at  noon ;  the 
beauty  of  night,  which  opens  at  5  P.  M.;  white 
Ivchnis  opening  at  6,  and  the  blue  convolvulus  at 
2  A.  M. 
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THE  SPARROW,  AND  WHY  IT  IS  CALLED  LOQUACIOUS* 

By  C.  M.  Skinner. 


We  say,  in  a  general  way,  that  there  are  no  birds 
in  the  city,  and  if  we  take  the  crowded  districts  and 
exclude  caged  birds  and  poultry,  we  shall  find  few 
enough.  The  screaming  sparrow  that  we  adopted 
from  England  and  that  has  now  adopted  us,  we 
know  him;  the  night-hawk  seems  never  to  come 
down,  but  we  hear  his  call  overhead  in  the  dark ; 
and  once  in  a  month  a  robin  strays  within  range 
of  the  slings  and  arrows  of  outrageous  mud-larks. 
Pigeons  are  often  seen  whirling  fifty  or  a  hundred 
feet  above  the  pavement.  They  surely  fly  in  cir- 
cles for  exercise  or  sport,  and  they  fly  in  flocks  be- 
cause they  have  the  social  instinct.  The  circle  is 
their  normal  flight,  when  their  home  is  the  axis 
of  the  wheel.  It  is  not  chase,  for  the  leader  in  one 
round  is  the  laggard  in  the  next.  It  is  not  search 
for  food,  because  they  fly  over  roofs  and  courts 
where  food  is  least  possible.  Let  but. two  or  three 
of  them  settle,  and  within  a  couple  more  of  circles 
the  other  twenty  or  thirty  will  likewise  cease  from 
flight.  Maybe  it  gratifies  a  sense  of  rythm  as  well 
as  meets  a  need  for  action — this  rotary  flight.  They 
often  remind  me  of  dancers  and  of  people  on  the 
continent  who,  on  their  holidays,  can  be  as  merry, 
as  happy,  as  if  they  were  all  useless. 

As  for  the  sparrow,  there  is  simply  no  escape 
from  him.  In  a  rashness  of  generosity  that  I  repent 
before  five  o'clock  every  morning,  I  allowed  one  of 
them  to  put  up  a  nest  in  a  lapse  left  among  the 
bricks  by  the  man  who  had  something  to  do  with 
my  residence.  This  builder  was  in  haste,  and  we 
are  sorry  every  time  it  rains.  Well,  this  sparrow 
put  his  nest  securely  where  nobody  can  get  at  it, 
although  it  is  hardly  four  feet  from  the  bedroom 
windows.  It  was  rather  pleasant  in  April,  for  he 
was  just  married  and  he  had  evolved  a  new  note, 
almost  musical,  to  make  love  with.  It  was  a 
"chur-r-r,  chur-r-r,"  low,  soft,  not  unlike  that  of  a 
canary  when  he  prepares  for  full  song.  John  Bur- 
roughs speaks  of  individual  voices  among  birds,  but 
it  is  surprising  to  find  such  an  instance  among  these 
unprogressive  and  conventional  plebeians.  Had  he 
not  been  in  love,  he  would  not  so  far  have  forgotten 
himself.  But  he  stopped  it  when  his  wife  began  to 
sit,  for  he  took  his  place  on  a  telephone  wire  in 
front  of  her  and  a  few  feet  from  my  open  window, 
and  there  he  screams  incessantly.  It  is  hard  to  ex- 
press bird-notes  in  language.  You  get  near  the 
sounds  in  the  names  of  the  phoebe,  the  whippoor- 
will  and  the  chippy,  but  it  is  not  easy  to  paraphrase 
the  love-making  or  encouraging  squawk  of  the 
sparrow.  At  a  little  distance  vou  would  call  it 
"syrup,"  "chee-up,"  "fillip,"  "yellop,"  but  near  at 
hand  it  is  sibilant — more  like  "whiskers,"  or 
"skreekle,"  or  "shreekle."  I  have  timed  this  un- 
speakable scamp,  and  find  that  he  screams  118 
times  a  minute.  This  makes  7,080  times  an  hour, 
and  as  his  hours  average  from  5  A.  M.  to  7  P.  M., 
he  says  "shreekle,"  potentially,  99,120  times  a  day. 


•From  Do-Nothing  Days,  by  Charles  M.  Skinner.  J. 
B.  Lippincott  Co. 


What  does  his  wife  think  of  him?  I  know  what  I 
think  of  him  when  I  tumble  out  and  shake  the  shut- 
ters to  scare  him  off,  for  he  merely  flies  to  the  edge 
of  the  roof,  nearer  to  me  than  he  was  before,  and 
resumes  screaming  for  dear  life,  the  loudest  of  his 
tribe. 

Suppose  a  man  on  his  hearth-rug,  middle-aged, 
pursy,  serious,  self-satisfied,  his  hands  under  his 
coat-tails,  his  feet  apart — regular  sparrow  type,  in 
fact — and  imagine  him  saying  to  his  wife,  in  her 
rocking-chair,  "shreekle,  shreekle,  shreekle,"  all 
day  long  with  this  convincing  earnestness.  Some 
men  will  say  one  thing  all  the  time,  though, 
especially  if  they  can  get  a  woman  to  listen  to 
them. 

The  circumstance  proves  the  remarkable  tame- 
ness  of  our  feathered  immigrant.  Other  birds  keep 
their  nesting-places  secret.  This  loud  fellow  pro- 
claims it.  Shall  I  destroy  his  nest,  or  wait  till  h  s 
brood  is  hatched,  trusting  that  it  will  keep  him  so 
busy  fetching  worms  and  crumbs  that  there  will  be 
no  time  for  remarks?  When  I  look  upon  that  choc- 
olate-headed renegade  on  the  telephone  wire,  as  I 
can  do  through  the  blinds  without  being  seen  by 
him,  note  the  anxiety  of  his  gaze  and  attitude,  and 
note  the  conscience  he  is  putting  into  his  work,  I 
incline  to  let  him  scream  for  a  while  longer. 

The  other  afternoon  he  came  around  with  a  new 
theme,  which  was  a  relief.  It  was  like  the  bor- 
rowed song  of  a  robin.  Nor  is  this  unusual.  On  a 
recent  evening,  when  the  house-sparrows  were 
gathering  in  the  shade  trees  for  the  night,  some 
surprising  remarks  were  made  by  them. 

A  neighbor  who  has  caged  these  sparrows  re- 
marks the  variety  in  their  speech.  One,  he  says, 
was  a  regular  song  bird,  an  equal  of  the  tree-spar- 
row. This  man,  a  hearty,  enthusiastic,  white-haired 
lawyer,  has  entire  faith  in  the  domestic  or  house- 
sparrow,  as  we  ought  to  call  this  bird,  for  it  is  no 
more  English  than  Danish  or  Hungarian,  and  he  is 
prepared  to  affirm  that  it  does  not  drive  away  our 
native  birds,  does  not  steal  food  from  the  bills  of 
robins,  though  it  may  assault  them  in  sport ;  does 
eat  insects,  and  does  not  fight  its  own  species  to  the 
death.  Our  native  birds,  he  holds,  are  driven  back 
by  the  brutes  with  guns,  and  by  the  farmers  and 
others  who  destroy  the  thickets  and  the  woods.  The 
countryman  who  slicks  up  the  roadside,  turning  it 
into  a  sandy  desert,  and  clears  his  pastures  of  bush, 
not  only  spreads  ugliness  about  him,  but  he  de- 
prives the  birds  of  their  shelter  and  their  nesting- 
places.  The  house-sparrow  is  fitted  for  town  life, 
and  the  other  birds  are  not;  hence  the  disappear- 
ance of  the  others  from  our  yards.  An  intensely 
social  creature,  this  sparrow.  Sociability  accounts 
for  his  aggregation  in  flocks  before  and  after  the 
mating  season,  that  and  the  need  of  keeping  warm. 
The  seeming  fight  that  is  waged  in  the  streets  when 
half  a  dozen  cock-sparrows  dance  around  a  female, 
who  pecks  at  each  of  them  in  turn,  is  a  ceremony, 
says  this  observer.  He  does  not  know  its  meaning, 
but  he  is  sure  it  is  not  a  fight. 
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Odd  Tblngi  About  Crntn  The  Mtitttttutn  Ctnlurii 

In  the  Entomostraca  and  barnacles,  to  be  sure,  a 
beginner  may  not  be  able  at  once  to  recognize  the 
cousins  of  a  crab.  For  this,  the  young  forms  have 
to  be  taken  into  the  comparison  as  well  as  the  adult. 
It  should  be  remembered  also  that  what  may  ap- 
pear inexplicable  when  only  a  few  species  are 
known  becomes  simple  on  a  survey  of  the  whole 
group.  Still  it  must  always  be  at  first  rather  sur- 
prising to  learn  that  in  the  guise  oi  a  minute  mus- 
sel we  have  a  crustacean,  and  to  find  that  by  the 
apparatus  neatly  concealed  within  the  closely-fit- 
ting valves,  this  creature,  so  like  a  sluggish  mol- 
fusk,  unlike  it  can  walk  and  swim  about  in  a  very 
lively  manner.  It  has,  too,  that  distinguishing 
mark  of  a  crustacean,  the  complete  shedding  of  its 
skin.  For  not  only  does  it  cast  off  the  close-fitting 
valves,  but  with  them  the  coating  of  its  jaws,  its 
limbs,  its  gills,  its  furniture  of  hairs  and  spines.  This 
is  a  wonderful  piece  of  conjuring  many  times  re- 
peated every  year  in  countless  pools  by  myriads  of 
these  animalcules.  The  same  phenomenon  is  not 
less  common  nor  much  less  surprising  in  other  and 
quite  differently  organized  Entomostraca.  But  the 
strangeness  of  it  will  appeal  more  forcibly  to  the 
eye  in  larger  forms  of  higher  rank.  At  the  seaside, 
sand  and  seaweed  are  cheap,  sea-water  is  inexpen- 
sive, an  aquarium  can  be  fitted  up  without  much 
trouble.  Into  such  a  vessel  let  a  little  shore  crab 
be  introduced.  Little  it  should  be  by  preference, 
because  the  larger  ones  are  so  mischievous,  in- 
tractable and  difficult  to  keep  within  bounds.  Like 
many  other  wild  animals,  the  shore  crabs  combine 
the  two  qualities  of  being  extremely  patient  of  hun- 
ger and  extremely  voracious.  For  the  special  ob- 
ject in  view  the  guest  is  rather  to  be  pampered  with 
food  than  humbled  by  starvation.  But  it  needs  no 
refinements  of  cookery.  Scraps  of  raw  fish  will 
content  it.  Still  more  to  its  satisfaction  will  be  a 
supply  of  shorehoppers  or  other  small  shrimp-like 
animals,  among  which  it  can  find  the  pleasures  of 
sport  combined  with  the  duty  of  taking  nourish- 
ment. In  no  long  time,  if  all  goes  well,  from  ample 
food  will  result  an  increase  of  the  animal's  bulk. 
But  its  crustaceous  envelope  is  not  elastic.  As  it 
will  not  stretch,  it  must  yield  to  the  strain  and 
burst  This  happens,  not  with  any  irregular  dis- 
ruption, but  as  it  were  at  certain  seams  which  open 
so  neatly  that  they  can  eventually  close  again  as  if 
they  had  never  been  apart.  With  what  a  sense  of 
relief  must  the  crab,  which  has  outgrown  its 
clothes,  shuffle  off  this  mortal  coil !  After  this  has 
occurred  the  aquarium  will  exhibit  two  crabs 
though  previously  it  had  but  one.  There  will  be  a 
living  crab  with  pulsating  heart  and  circulating 
blood,  and  active  brain  and  muscles,  extending  and 
retracting  the  limbs.  Beside  it  there  will  be  its 
ghost,  pallid  and  motionless,  without  mind  or  mus- 
cle, but  with  the  framework  complete  of  carapace 
and  claws,  pedunculate  eyes  and  delicate  antennae, 
and  all  the  elaborate  apparatus  of  mouth-organs, 
oesophagus  and  stomach,  as  well  as  every  tooth 
and  fringe  of  hair  with  which  the  various  parts  are 
appropriately  furnished.    It  is  a  curious  spectacle 


to  see  this  facsimile,  this  model  taken  from  life,  side 
by  side  with  what  may  be  considered  its  former  self. 
The  mask  is  empty,  but  the  image  is  faultless.  It  is 
a  natural  sculpture  above  all  decent  cavil  of  criti- 
cism, although  very  likely  the  impressionist  would 
say  that  it  shows  rather  too  much  attention  to 
detail. 

To  observe  the  crab  in  the  act  of  coming  out  of 
its  coat  is  not  easy.  It  ever  chooses  darkness  and 
retirement  for  the  process,  and  would  fain  remain 
in  privacy  till  its  new  vesture,  which  is  soft  and 
yielding  to  admit  of  muscular  expansion  within  it, 
has  acquired  defensive  solidity  and  hardness.  In 
its  tender  condition  it  should  be  supplied  with 
small  and  delicate  food,  not  little  spiky  prawns, 
which  might  seriously  interfere  with  its  digestion. 
An  aquarium  once  established  may  be  put  to  a 
further  use,  for  espying  the  behavior  of  some  of  the 
common  spider-crabs.  Many  of  these  have  long 
been  well-known  objects.  Overgrown  with  living 
seaweeds,  and  sponges  and  zoophytes,  they  look 
not  a  little  disreputable.  Their  unkempt  and  dis- 
orderly appearance  recalls  to  mind  the  description 
of  the  field  of  the  sluggard.  They  seem  to  be  in 
evil  case,  the  due  reward  of  their  own  disgracefully 
indolent  habits.  But  things  are  not  always  what 
they  seem.  It  now  turns  out  that  these  crafty  ani- 
mals, for  their  own  purposes,  deliberately  prefer  to 
look  like  a  bit  of  wild  submarine  landscape.  Nor  do 
they  leave  the  matter  to  chance.  They  very  care- 
fully dress  and  undress  themselves,  so  as  to  be  in 
harmony  with  their  surroundings.  This  is  no  doubt 
a  question  of  taste,  though  not  exactly  in  the  aesthe- 
tic sense.  The  experimental  proof  on  which 
their  new  character  has  been  established  can  easily 
be  repeated  in  an  aquarium,  either  by  stripping  the 
specimen  of  the  dress  it  actually  wears,  to  see 
whether  it  will  or  will  not  renew  it,  or  else  by  in- 
troducing it  into  a  miniature  forest  differently  col- 
ored from  that  on  its  own  back.  This  is  the  most 
interesting  experiment;  for,  if  it  succeeds,  the  crab 
will  itself  strip  off  the  plants  and  animals  which 
form  its  garb,  and  instead  of  them  carefully  affix  a 
fresh  plantation  from  its  new  neighborhood. 


Cat  and  Ceyota  Mttt. . ,  ,  

A  Boise  gentleman  passing  over  the  sagebntsh 
plains  near  Meridian  the  other  day  was  treated  to 
an  exhibition  that  was  as  strange  as  it  was  interest- 
ing. It  was  a  battle  between  a  cat  and  a  coyote.  It 
was  early  morning,  and  plainly  the  night's  prowling 
over  the  prairie  had  netted  the  coyote  nothing  in 
the  way  of  a  good,  square  feed.  When  first  seen  he 
was  stcathily  gliding  about,  his  nose  to  the  ground, 
searching,  as  they  always  are,  for  something  to  ap- 
pease his  insatiable  appetite.  He  stopped  and  was 
surveying  the  surroundings  from  a  slight  knoll 
when  there  appeared  on  the  scene  a  great  tomcat, 
a  burly  fellow,  who  also  seemed  on  a  quest  for 
breakfast — some  toothsome  morsel,  as  a  cottontail 
or  a  young  grouse.  When  Tom  hove  in  sight  the 
coyote  smiled  a  satisfied  smile.  All  things  come  to 
the  patient,  he  must  have  thought ;  and  he  at  once 
prepared  to  take  unto  his  inner  self  the  bounties 
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that  nature  provided.  Tom  had  not  at  first  seen  the 
coyote ;  in  fact,  was  not  aware  that  a  foe  was  near 
until  the  first  charge,  when  the  coyote  sprang  at 
him.  But,  quick  as  a  flash,  he  parried  the  first 
thrust,  and  then  squared  for  action.  With  back  up 
and  fur  on  end,  the  cat  stood  his  ground  for  the 
second  onslaught.  Ruffian-like,  the  coyote  plunged 
into  the  battle  intent  on  bearing  down  his  antag- 
onist with  brute  force  alone,  and  this  probably 
saved  the  day  for  Tom.  This  time  Tom  got  in  a 
left  swinging  blow  on  the  coyote's  jaw,  letting  first 
blood,  then  jabbed  with  the  right,  bringing  the 
coyote  to  a  stand.  The  coyote  went  to  his  corner 
under  a  sagebrush  bleeding.  In  the  second  round 
the  coyote  sprang  into  the  fight  much  as  in  the 
first,  and  with  about  the  same  result  to  him.  The 
cat  uppercut  him  as  he  rushed  in,  then,  swinging, 
mauled  him  with  left  and  right,  until  the  air  was 
full  of  brown-gray  hair.  The  round  was  furious 
throughout,  with  honors  clearly  for  Tom.  The 
coyote  might  have  been  counted  but  if  the  gophers 
that  watched  the  bout  had  counted.  He  deliberated 
long  before  coming  in  for  the  third  round,  but  his 
belly  ruled  his  mind,  and  to  the  scratch  he  came, 
slowly  this  time.  Tom  was  ready,  and  rushed  the 
fight.  He  crowded  the  coyote  and  backed  him 
over  the  knoll,  planting  a  left  or  right  whenever  and 
wherever  he  pleased.  Finally,  after  much  sparring, 
Tom  got  in  the  deadly  knockout  blow.  The  fight 
was  his,  but  he  took  no  mean  advantage.  When 
the  coyote  was  down  he  stood  over  him,  giving  him 
more  than  the  limit  of  time  for  him  to  come  up,  but 
"canis  latronis"  had  enough.  He  slunk  away  to 
his  sage-brush,  and  "felis  domestica,"  his  back 
still  up,  with  his  head  over  his  shoulder,  to 
see  that  he  was  not  made  the  victim  of  treach- 
ery, sidled  off  to  continue  his  hunt  for  a  nice  young 
cotton-tail. 


ftnu  Ont  B*ar  Utt  HU  Lift  C.  0.  0*/«««r  «y(A«  ant  limit* 

In  the  folk-lore  of  certain  tribes  Brother  Bear  is 
a  gentle  and  sagacious  creature,  who  frequents  the 
settlements  with  the  same  freedom  as  if  he  were  a 
dog.  He  slides  on  the  ice  with  the  children,  carries 
them  on  his  back,  and  is  glad  of  scraps  after  din- 
ner, though  he  prefers  fruit,  vegetables,  and  honey 
to  meat,  when  he  can  get  these  dainties.  The  In- 
dians encouraged  his  friendship  because  he  kept 
their  camp  free  from  refuse,  and  also  drove  off  the 
wolves  that  so  greatly  vexed  the  maritime  prov- 
inces. Indeed,  there  is  a  claim  that  bears  have 
never  been  killed  for  food  in  the  East,  even  when 
food  of  all  kinds  was  made  scarce  by  raiding  armies 
of  French  and  English.  This  may  have  been  true 
among  the  Passamaquoddies,  whose  totem  was  the 
bear,  and  who  refuse  to  sit  at  a  table  where  bear's 
meat  is  served,  although  even  they  may  be  egged 
on  to  self-defence,  as  Nick  Lewi  was  when  he  was 
overhauled  by  a  bear  who  had  stepped  into  four 
separate  wildcat  traps,  and  had  one  on  each  paw, 
which  enabled  him  to  box  tremendously,  and  who 
succumbed  only  after  repeated  stabbings. 

It  does  not  often  happen  to  a  hunter  to  get  off 
so  easily  in  an  encounter  with  a  wild  animal  as  a 
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Melicite  Indian  did  in  the  New  Brunswick  woods 
when  he  met  a  bear.  He  was  a  calm  person,  as  one 
must  be  who  lives  by  the  hunt,  and  these  Indians 
have  a  splendid  nerve.  The  white  man  thinks  he 
does  pretty  well  when  he  brings  down  his  prey  at  a 
hundred  yards,  and  he  wants  a  magazine  rifle  and 
dynamite  bullets  at  that.  Until  recently  the  savage 
did  his  killing  at  such  short  range,  with  knives  and 
spears  and  arrows,  that  if  he  missed  his  aim  he 
might  die  for  it.  But  this  adventure  occurred  in 
later  times,  and  is  best  told  in  the  Indian's  own 
words:  "One  time  I  go  huntum  moose.  Night 
come  dark,  rain  and  snow  come  fast.  No  axe  for 
makum  wigwam.  Gun  wet,  no  getum  fire.  Me 
very  tired.  Me  crawl  into  large  hollow  tree.  Find 
plenty  room.  Almost  begin  sleep.  Bimeby  me 
feelum  hot  wind  blow  on  my  face.  Me  know  hot 
bear's  breath.  He  crawl  into  log,  too.  I  takum 
gun.  She  no  go.  I  think  me  all  same  gone — all 
eat  up.  Then  me  thinkum  my  old  snuff-box.  I 
take  some  snuff  and  throwum  in  bear's  face  and  he 
run  out.  Not  very  much  likeum,  I  guess.  Me  lay 
still  all  night.  He  no  come  again.  Every  leetle 
while,  every  time,  bear  he  go  'o-o-O-ME  I'  sneezum 
over  and  over,  great  many  times.  Morning  come, 
me  fixum  gun  and  shootum  dead.  He  no  more 
sneezum,  no  more  this  time."  • 


Catching  r*f  Cobra  Wldt  World  Uaoailitt 

The  cobra  is  passionately  fond  of  music,  and  is 
no  mean  critic  thereof.  As  a  rule,  it  only  hears  the 
bagpipe,  but  if  there  be  any  instrument  which  it 
loves  more  than  another,  it  is  the  violin.  It  is  this 
amiable  weakness  that  sometimes  renders  it  a  posi- 
tive danger  to  the  musical  householder  in  India. 
...  By  a  reciprocity  of  causation  this  love  of 
music  in  the  cobra  works  for  its  own  destruction. 
For,  if  a  cobra  takes  up  its  abode  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  a  dwelling  house,  it  is  customary  to  send 
for  a  couple  of  professional  snake-charmers.  One 
of  them  strikes  up  a  tune  near  the  place  where  the 
cobra  is  supposed  to  be.  No  matter  what  the 
creature  may  be  doing  at  the  time — even  if  it  be  out 
visiting,  so  to  speak,  at  some  neighboring  house — 
it  is  soon  attracted  by  the  music.  It  emerges  slowly 
from  its  hiding-place,  and  strikes  up  an  attitude  in 
front  of  the  player.  There  it  is  kept  engaged  with 
the  music  till  the  other  man  gradually  creeps  be- 
hind with  a  handful  of  fine  dust.  At  a  convenient 
moment,  when  the  cobra  is  standing  motionless, 
this  man  suddenly  throws  the  dust  over  the  head 
and  eyes  of  the  snake.  Immediately  the  cobra  falls 
its  full  length  upon  the  ground — for  one  brief  sec- 
ond. But  that  second  is  enough.  Like  a  lightning 
flash — nay,  with  one  and  the  same  motion  with 
which  he  cast  the  dust — he  seizes  the  prostrate 
cobra  by  the  neck  just  below  the  head.  In  fierce 
anger  the  snake  winds  and  winds  its  body  round  the 
arm  of  its  captor,  but  to  no  purpose ;  it  cannot  turn 
its  head  to  bite.  If  it  be  desirable  to  extract  the 
fangs  at  once,  the  captor  presses  his  thumb  on  the 
throat  of  the  cobra,  and  thus  compels  it  to  open  its 
mouth ;  then  the  fangs  arc  drawn  with  a  pair  of 
pincers.  If,  however,  the  operator  desires  to  keep 
the  snake  intact  for  the  present,  the  late  musician 
offers  his  aid,  and,  forcibly  unwinding  the  coils, 
places  the  body  of  the  cobra  in  a  basket,  all  but  the 
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head  (which  is  still  held  by  the  other  man),  and 
presses  down  the  lid  to  prevent  the  cobra  from 
wriggling  out.  Then  suddenly  the  captor  thrusts 
the  head  in  and  bangs  down  the  lid. 

In  the  above  description,  two  men  are  needed  to 
capture  the  snake ;  but  a  very  expert  charmer  may 
do  the  feat  single-handed,  though  it  is  highly  dan- 
gerous. This  is  the  method  employed.  While 
playing  with  one  hand,  he  throws  the  dust  sideways 
with  the  other  and  captures  the  snake  with  that 
hand.  Of  course,  the  whole  action  is  like  a  light- 
ning flash,  and  half  a  second's  delay,  or  the  merest 
bungling  either  in  throwing  the  dust  or  in  catching 
the  snake  at  the  proper  place,  may  prove  fatal  to 
the  operator. 

Animal  grim/  Nayl  Btaument  Conirlbvttd 

Editor  Current  Literature  : 

Sir — Much  has  been  said  respecting  the  affection 
of  animals — the  dog  and  horse  toward  the  master, 
sheep  for  the  shepherd,  the  bird  for  its  mate  and 
nestlings — and  innumerable  anecdotes  have  been 
told  in  illustration.  As  a  theme  it  presents  a  beau- 
tiful sentiment;  but  there  is  far  more  of  utility  in 
it,  for  by  it  man  wins,  controls  and  attaches  to  him- 
self for  practical  ends  his  horse  and  his  herd,  and 
by  it  the  whole  animal  world  is  lovingly  nurtured 
through  infancy  to  maturity.  Affliction  is  the  ever- 
following  shadow  of  affection.  So  long  as  separa- 
tion, loss  and  death  exist,  so  long  must  all  heart- 
tendrils  suffer  bruising  when  torn  from  their 
trellises.  The  dog  will  grieve  to  death  for  his  slain 
master,  the  horse  will  droop  in  his  stall,  pining  for 
the  endeared  hand  and  voice  that  come  no  more, 
the  mother  robin  will  call  and  mourn  and  perish 
because  her  nest  is  bereft.  I  can  give  numerous 
certified  cases  of  animals  that  have  died  of  bereave- 
ment, the  poets  term  it  "broken-hearted."  Indeed, 
there  are  many  sympathetic  observers  of  nature 
who  are  not  certain  but  warmer  affection  and 
keener  sorrow  have  often  been  evinced  by  our  ani- 
mal kindred  than  by  our  own  species. 

These  remarks  were  suggested  by  the  following 
incident  from  the  dairy  of  a  summer  vacation  fifty 
years  ago,  which  has  never  been  in  print.  It  may 
be  of  interest  to  students  of  animal  life. 

The  human  actors  were  a  professor  and  five 
seniors  from  an  Eastern  college,  while  the  animals 
were  a  lively  little  dog  and  a  female  bear  with  her 
two  cubs.  The  scene  was  in  the  Seneca  Indian 
Reservation  on  the  Allegheny  River,  near  the  line 
between  Pennsylvania  and  New  York. 

Coming  from  the  East  the  professor  and  his 
party  struck  the  Allegheny  at  Olean,  where  they 
bought  two  large  skiffs,  their  plan  being  to  spend 
most  of  the  summer  drifting  down  the  stream  to- 
ward Pittsburg,  investigating  the  botany,  geology 
and  zoology  of  the  adjacent  valley  and  hills,  and 
gathering  a  collection  for  their  college  museum. 
The  region  was  then  comparatively  unsettled  and 
strange. 

To  spice  their  voyage  they  gave  each  other 
names  suggestive  of  their  several  duties — their 
treasurer  was  Mr.  Purse;  the  botanist,  Mr.  Plant; 
the  geologist,  Mr.  Geos;  the  zoologist,  Mr.  Zoos; 
the  man-of-all-work,  who  made  camp  and  prepared 
meals,  Mr.  Cook;  while  the  dog  was  appropriately 


called  Watch.  Very  naturally  the  gentleman  in 
charge  retained  his  proper  title,  Professor. 

They  started  about  the  20th  of  June,  and  passed 
at  once  into  wild  forest  scenery  inhabited  by  its 
aboriginal  denizens.  What  a  pity  that  the  Kodak- 
was  not  a  part  of  their  equipment ! 

Turning  now  to  the  Professor's  diary,  we  quote : 
"About  four  o'clock  this  afternoon,  while  Mr. 
Purse,  with  one  boat,  was  staying  behind  a  mile  or 
so  to  accommodate  Messrs.  Plant  and  Geos,  and 
Mr.  Zoos  was  treading  the  woods  nearer  by,  look- 
ing for  specimens,  Mr.  Cook  and  I  in  the  other 
boat,  the  dog  attending  along  shore,  drifted  on 
ahead  to  select  a  campground  and  catch  some  fish 
for  supper  and  breakfast.  The  stream  was  here 
about  twenty-five  rods  wide,  not  deep,  but  gentle 
and  pretty.  As  we  were  on  the  point  of  stepping 
out  on  the  bank  to  examine  an  inviting  spot  for 
our  camp,  there  suddenly  reached  us  a  piteous 
whimpering,  like  the  cry  of  a  human  baby,  and 
mingled  with  it  the  barking  of  the  dog,  evidently 
in  much  excitement.  The  next  moment  Watch 
came  rushing  out  of  the  thicket,  bristling  with 
eagerness,  but  seeing  us  instantly  dashed  back,  and 
the  crying  began  again.  Before  we  could  imagine 
what  it  meant  or  step  ashore  to  investigate,  he  re- 
turned, followed  by  a  furious  black  bear.  Mr. 
Cook  had  the  gun  in  hand,  but  the  bear  was  too 
quick  for  him,  and  before  he  could  fire  at  her  she 
had  rushed  into  the  shallow  water  after  the  dog, 
which  had  climbed  into  the  boat,  and  putting  her 
big  paws  on  the  side  of  the  skiff,  nearly  upset  it, 
tipping  Mr.  Cook  and  myself  into  the  river.  Watch 
also  sprang  out  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  boat  and 
swam  for  the  other  shore,  the  bear  in  pursuit,  half 
wading,  half  swimming.  They  had  a  close  race, 
the  dog  just  saving  his  skin  by  a  yard  or  less.  As 
he  fled  away  through  the  woods,  pursued  by  the 
bear,  Mr.  Cook  and  I  hauled  the  boat  up  the  bank 
a  little  and  hurried  into  the  thicket  to  discover  the 
source  of  the  peculiar  crying.  Within  a  few  feet 
we  came  upon  a  couple  of  little  bear  cubs  snuggled 
away  in  the  brush  and  whimpering  in  the  most 
ridiculous  human  style.  Scarcely  thinking  what  we 
did,  we  picked  them  up  and  carried  them,  strug- 
gling and  scratching,  to  the  boat.  Covering  them 
with  a  coat  we  pushed  hastily  from  the  bank  and 
paddled  up  stream  to  meet  the  other  skiff  and  be 
further  from  the  infuriated  mother  when  she  should 
return  and  find  herself  bereft  of  her  children.  But 
the  little  fellows  kept  kept  up  their  crying,  and  we 
ought  to  have  foreseen  that  it  would  bring  us 
trouble.  We  had  paddled  some  thirty  or  forty  rods 
when  a  plunge  called  our  attention  back  to  the  spot 
we  had  left,  and  there  was  the  old  bear  puffing  and 
floundering  across  to  see  if  her  babies  were  safe. 

'There,'  said  Mr.  Cook,  placing  the  gun  in  a 
convenient  position,  'when  she  can't  find  them 
we'll  come  in  for  our  share  in  the  scrape.' 

"Reaching  the  bank  she  waddled  into  the  bushes 
out  of  our  sight,  but  reappeared  in  an  instant,  snuf- 
fing our  tracks  down  to  the  water's  edge,  where  we 
had  pushed  off  the  boat.  Here  raising  her  eyes  she 
immediately  discovered  us  pulling  away  at  our  best. 
At  the  same  moment,  unfortunately  for  us,  the  cubs 
made  a  louder  outcry  than  usual,  doubtless  reach- 
ing her  ears,  for  she  gave  a  tremendous  roar  and 
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plunged  into  the  stream  to  pursue  us.  At  this  mo- 
ment Watch  made  his  appearance,  and  we  took  him 
into  the  boat,  where  he  began  barking  at  her  like 
the  noisy  coward  he  was,  greatly  increasing  her 
wrath  and  uproar. 

"Truly  we  made  quite  a  show,  taking  all  together, 
the  splashing  water,  the  crazy  dog,  the  crying  cubs 
and  the  howling  mother. 

"Soon  Mr.  Zoos  met  us,  hurrying  along  the 
bank  to  learn  what  caused  the  commotion,  and  we 
took  him  in  to  save  him  from  harm  if  Bruin  should 
take  to  the  shore.  At  first  he  was  disposed  to  shoot 
the  bear  at  once ;  but  reflecting  that  the  cubs  would 
die  if  their  mother  were  killed,  and  that  her  hide 
would  be  of  no  value  for  any  purpose  at  this  time  of 
year,  we  began  to  argue  that  perhaps  it  would  be 
better  and  more  humane  to  give  her  back  her 
babies  and  let  her  live. 

"To  this  Mr.  Zoos  objected  that  bears  are  too 
dangerous  and  destructive  to  be  spared  thus;  and 
furthermore  that  we  might  keep  the  cubs,  manag- 
ing to  feed  them  in  some  way  and  so  take  them 
alive  to  college. 

"While  this  question  was  open  and  the  uproar  of 
the  animals  unabated,  along  came  the  other  boat 
with  its  three  occupants,  also  hastening  to  know 
the  cause  of  the  commotion.  At  their  arrival  we 
turned  both  boats  down  stream,  paddling  swiftly 
by  the  old  bear,  one  on  each  side  a  rod  or  two  from 
her,  the  dog  yelling  like  a  fiend  as  we  passed  and 
the  cubs,  as  they  heard  their  mother's  voice  so  near, 
making  an  amazing  demonstration  for  such  little 
fellows.  It  was  easy,  however,  by  taking  advantage 
of  the  current  to  keep  out  of  reach  of  the  infuriated 
creature  while  we  further  considered  what  to  do 
with  the  three.  At  length  it  was  decided  to  leave 
the  old  bear  behind,  and  hurry  down  the  river  to 
some  farmer  whom  we  could  hire  to  keep  the  cubs 
a  few  weeks,  when  we  could  take  them  home 
with  us. 

"But  we  had  omitted  one  important  individual 
from  our  consultation — the  old  bear  did  not  ap- 
prove of  our  plan.  Ere  we  had  gone  many  rods 
she  left  the  water  and  came  ambling  after  us  along 
the  bank  much  faster  than  we  could  move  in  the 
skiffs.  So  there  we  were,  six  men  and  all  our  pos- 
sessions imprisoned  in  a  couple  of  boats,  while  a 
wrathful  she-bear  was  jailer." 

And  here  begins  the  most  novel  and  interesting 
part  of  the  Professor's  diary : 

"But  the  exhibition  of  intelligence,  persistence 
and  almost  human  solicitude  and  grief  made  by  her 
was  astonishing.  Pressing  on  ahead  of  us  a  few 
rods  she  would  plunge  into  the  stream  to  intercept 
us,  and  when  we  evaded  and  passed  her  by  she 
would  take  to  the  bank  again  and  repeat  the  effort 
with  varied  and  increasing  cunning.  Meantime  the 
cubs,  seeming  to  understand  their  part,  added  all 
sorts  of  plaintive  tones  and  quaverings  to  aggra- 
vate their  mother's  feelings. 

"It  would  be  impossible  for  a  person  who  has 
never  witnessed  such  a  scene  to  imagine  how  in- 
tensely human  a  brute  will  act  when  hurt  by  such 
a  trouble.  Her  appearance  was  precisely  what  I 
fancy  would  be  that  of  a  strong,  coarse  woman  who 
should  be  clad  and  masked  in  a  bear-skin,  and 
while  in  that  garb  should  have  her  helpless  babes 


stolen.  She  screamed  and  scolded,  wept  and 
moaned;  her  tears  flowed  freely  and  her  lips  and 
under  jaw  trembled ;  she  hid  her  face  in  her  paws, 
and  then  held  them  forth  to  us  as  if  beseeching  us 
to  return  her  idols.  I  am  sure  I  must  always  have 
regarded  myself  as  guilty  of  a  crime  had  we  per- 
sisted in  carrying  away  her  cubs,  and  my  party  all 
agreed  with  me,  except  Mr.  Zoos.  The  zoological 
wing  of  the  college  museum  seemed  to  him  to  be 
calling  for  these  three  skins,  nicely  stuffed  and 
mounted.  We  argued  the  case  with  him,  pointing 
out  that  her  fur  was  not  grown  since  her  hiberna- 
tion, only  thin,  faded  hair  covering  her  lank  body, 
and  hence  he  would  disgrace  himself  by  offering 
such  a  specimen  to  the  museum. 

"Meantime  her  demonstrations  of  grief  were  not 
abating,  but  rather  growing  more  subdued  and 
touching.  She  seemed  to  have  relinquished  her 
anger,  and  in  its  place  have  developed  a  still  more 
human  feeling,  evincing  it  in  softer  and  more  plain- 
tive tones.  But  she  showed  no  signs  of  giving  up 
the  chase  or  deserting  her  children. 

"At  length  night  drew  near,  the  woods  began 
sensibly  to  darken,  while  we  had  not  come  to  any 
farm  or  sign  of  people ;  and  if  we  had  we  should  not 
have  safely  landed  without  first  shooting  our  jailer. 

"  'See  here,  gentlemen,'  said  Mr.  Geos,  'if  we 
wait  a  few  minutes  before  settling  with  the  old  lady 
she'll  have  the  advantage  of  us  in  the  dark.  We 
had  better  give  back  her  cubs  or  shoot  her,  else 
she'll  take  matters  into  her  own  paws  and  make  us 
as  much  trouble  as  we  have  caused  her.' 

'"Well,  which  shall  it  be,  cold  lead  or  her 
babies?'  asked  Mr.  Plant. 

"We  each  gave  an  opinion,  and  only  Mr.  Zoos 
favored  shooting. 

"  'Everybody  will  call  us  faint-hearted,'  said  he, 
'if  we  let  them  escape.  We  ought  to  keep  them  just 
for  the  glory  of  our  expedition,  if  not  for  the  sake 
of  science.' 

"But  Mr.  Plant  replied  that  he  would  rather  be 
laughed  at  any  time  than  do  a  mean  thing. 

"  'It  would  be  another  massacre  of  the  inno- 
cents, and  would  class  us  with  the  Herods  and 
Caligulas.' 

"Deciding  at  last  to  surrender  the  cubs,  we  pulled 
across  to  the  bank  opposite  the  old  bear  and  gently 
placing  the  whimpering  little  things  on  a  sandy 
beach  several  feet  back  from  the  water,  hurriedly 
re-entered  the  boat.  And  it  was  well  we  made 
haste,  for  the  instant  we  lifted  her  babies  into  sight, 
the  mother  plunged  into  the  stream  and  rushed 
across. 

"We  paddled  a  few  rods  away  and  halted  to  wit- 
ness the  scene.  She  went  to  the  cubs,  smelted 
them,  nosed  them  over,  as  if  searching  for  wounds, 
licked  their  glossy  fur  most  affectionately,  crying 
meantime  like  a  human  mother  weeping  for  joy, 
an  exhibition  most  touching  to  behold,  and  then, 
after  reproaching  us  furiously  for  a  moment, 
actually  took  them  both  by  the  necks  in  her  gerat 
jaws,  apparently  without  hurting  them  a  particle — 
at  least  they  did  not  cry — and  swung  away  into  the 
gloomy  woods  out  of  our  sight. 

"  'There,  Mr.  Zoos.'  exclaimed  Mr.  Plant,  'your 
museum  has  run  off  and  your  science  has  turned 
to  chicken-hcartedness.'  " 
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"Dc  mortuis  nil  nisi  bonum."  When 

For  me  this  end  has  come  and  I  am  dead. 
And  the  little  voluble,  chattering  daws  of  men 

Peck  at  me  curiously,  let  it  then  be  said 
By  some  one  brave  enough  to  speak  the  truth: 

Here  lie*  a  great  soul  killed  by  cruel  wrong. 
Down  all  the  balmy  days  of  his  fresh  youth 

To  his  bleak,  desolate  noon,  with  sword  and  song, 
And  speech  that  rushed  up  hotly  from  the  heart, 

He  wrought  for  liberty,  till  his  own  wound 
(He  had  been  stabbed),  concealed  with  painful  art 

Through  wasting  years,  mastered  him,  and  he  swooned. 
And  sank  there  where  you  see  him  lying  now 
With  the  word  "Failure"  written  on  his  brow. 

But  say  that  he  succeeded.   If  he  missed 

World's  honors,  and  world's  plaudits,  and  the  wage 
Of  the  world's  deft  lacqueys,  still  his  lips  were  kissed 

Daily  by  those  high  angels  who  assuage 
The  thirsting*  of  the  poets — for  he  was 

Born  unto  singing — and  a  burthen  lay 
Mightily  on  him,  and  he  moaned  because 

He  could  not  rightly  utter  to  the  day 
What  God  taught  in  the  night.   Sometimes,  nathless, 

Power  fell  upon  him,  and  bright  tongues  of  flame, 
And  blessings  reached  him  from  poor  souls  in 

And  benedictions  from  black  pits  of  shame, 
And  little  children's  love,  and  old  men's  prayers, 
And  a  Great  Hand  that  led  him  unawares. 

So  he  died  rich.   And  if  his  eyes  were  blurred 

With  big  films— silence!  he  is  in  his  grave. 
Greatly  he  suffered;  greatly,  too,  he  erred; 

Yet  broke  his  heart  in  trying  to  be  brave. 
Nor  did  he  wait  till  Freedom  had  become 

The  popular  shibboleth  of  courtier's  lips; 
He  smote  for  her  when  God  Himself  seemed  < 

And  all  His  arching  skies  were  in  eclipse. 
He  was  a  weary,  but  he  fought  his  fight, 

And  stood  for  simple  manhood  and  was  joyed 
To  see  the  august  broadening  of  the  light 

And  new  earths  heaving  heavenward  from  the  void. 
He  loved  his  fellows,  and  their  love  was  sweet — 
riant  daisies  at  his  head  and  at  his  feet. 


Keen  as  are  the  arrows 

Of  that  silver  sphere, 
Whose  intense  lamp  narrows 

In  the  white  dawn  clear 
Until  we  hardly  see,  we  feel  that  it  is  there. 


All  the  earth  and  air 

With  thy  voice  is  loud. 
As,  when  night  is  bare. 
From  one  lonely  cloud 

out  her  beams,  and  heaven  is  overflow'd. 


The  moon 


What  thou  art  we  know  not; 

What  is  most  like  thee? 
From  rainbow  clouds  there  flow  not 

Drops  so  bright  to  see 
As  from  thy  presence  showers  a  rain  of  melody. 

Like  a  poet  hidden 

In  the  light  of  thought, 
Singing  hymns  unbidden. 
Till  the  world  is  wrought 
To  sympathy  with  hopes  and  fears  it  heeded  not: 


Like  a  high-born  maiden 

In  a  palace  tower, 
Soothing  her  love-laden 
Soul  in  secret  hour 
as  love,  which 


With 


her  bower. 


Like  a  glow-worm 

In  a  dell  of  dew, 
Scattering  unbeholden 

Its  aerial  hue 

Among  the  flowers  and  grass,  which  screen  it  from  the 
view: 


Like  a  rose  embower*d 

In  its  own  green  leaves. 
By  warm  winds  deflower'd, 
Till  the  scent  it  gives 
Makes  faint  with  too  much  sweet 
thieves. 


these  heavy-winged 


To  a 


Hail  to  thee,  blithe  Spirit! 

Bird  thou  never  wert. 
That  from  heaven,  or  near  it, 
Pourest  thy  full  heart 

of  unpremeditated  art. 
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In  profuse 


Higher  still  and  higher 

From  the  earth  thou  springest: 
Like  a  cloud  of  fire 
The  blue  deep  thou  ningest. 
And  singing  still  dost  soar,  and  soaring  ever  singest. 

In  the  golden  lightning 

Of  the  sunken  sun 
O'er  which  clouds  are  brightening. 

Thou  dost  float  and  run. 
Like  an  unbodied  joy  whose  race  is  just  b<  Kun 

The  pale  purple  even 

Melts  around  thy  flight; 
Like  a  star  of  heaven 
In  the  broad  daylight 
Thou  art  unseen,  but  yet  I  hear  thy  shrill  delight: 


Sound  of  vernal  showers 
On  the  twinkling  grass, 

Rain-awaken'd  flowers, 
All  that  ever  was 
Joyous,  and  clear,  and  fresh,  thy 


Teach  us,  sprite  or  bird. 

What  sweet  thoughts  are  thine: 
I  have  never  heard 
Praise  of  love  or  wine 
That  panted  forth  a  flood  of  rapture  so  divine. 

Chorus  hymeneal 

Or  triumphal  chaunt 
Match'd  with  thine,  would  be  all 

But  an  empty  vaunt— 
A  thing  wherein  we  feel  there  is  some  hidden 
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What  objects  are  the  fountains 

Of  thy  happy  strain? 
What  fields,  or  waves,  or  mountains? 

What  shapes  of  sky  or  plain? 
What  love  of  thine  own  kind?  what  ignorance  of  pain? 

With  thy  clear  keen  joyance 

Languor  cannot  be: 
Shadow  of  annoyance 

Never  came  near  thee: 
Thou  lovest;  but  ne'er  knew  love's  sad  satiety. 
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Waking  or  asleep 

Thou  of  death  must  deem 
Things  more  true  and  deep 

Than  we  mortals  dream, 
Or  how  could  thy  notes  flow  in  such  a  crystal  stream? 

We  look  before  and  after 

And  pine  for  what  is  not: 
Our  sincerest  laughter 
With  some  pain  is  fraught; 
Our  sweetest  songs  are  those  that  tell  of  saddest  thought. 

Yet  if  we  could  scorn 

Hate,  and  pride,  and  fear; 
If  we  were  things  born 

Not  to  shed  a  tear, 
I  know  not  how  thy  joy  we  ever  should  come  near. 

Better  than  all  measures 

Of  delightful  sound. 
Better  than  all  treasures 

That  in  books  are  found, 
Thy  skill  to  poet  were,  thou  scorner  of  the  ground! 

Teach  me  half  the  gladness 

That  thy  brain  must  know, 
Such  harmonious  madness 
From  my  lips  would  flow 
The  world  should  listen  then,  as  I  am  listening  now! 


Tbere  found  I  now  a  wooded  space, 

The  tenant  of  that  solitude. 
A  woodman  felling  trees  apace. 

I  questioned  him:  "How  old  this  wood?" 
Said  he:  "It  hath  been  here  always. 

Here  ever  have  I  spent  my  days. 

No  mortal  may  these  forests  raze." 
When  still  five  hundred  years  had  sped. 
Again  my  pathway  hither  led. 
A  city  there  I  found  and  loud. 

The  market  rang  with  bustling  life. 
In  vain  I  spoke;  the  struggling  crowd 

Heard  not  my  words  for  noise  and  strife. 
"By  whom  the  city  built  and  when?" 
"Wood,  sea,  and  shepherd,  what  of  them?" 

So  went  it  there  in  days  of  yore. 

And  so  shall  go  forcvermorc. 
Five  hundred  years  to  come,  and  then 
Perhaps  I  may  go  there  again. 


 • 


John  Anderson  my  jo,  John. 

When  we  were  first  acquent 
Your  locks  were  like  the  raven, 

Your  bonnie  brow  was  brent: 
But  now  your  brow  is  bald,  John, 

Your  locks  are  like  the  snow; 
But  blessings  on  your  frosty  pow. 

John  Anderson  my  jo. 
John  Anderson  my  jo,  John, 

We  clamb  the  hill  thegither, 
And  mony  a  canty  day,  John, 
,   We've  had  wi'  ane  anither: 
Now  we  maun  totter  down.  John. 

But  hand  in  hand  we'll  go, 
And  sleep  thegither  at  the  foot, 

John  Anderson  my  jo. 

 TraiulrnM  fnm  Fniirlek  I 

Chidher,  the  ever-young,  thus  spoke: 

I  journeyed  past  a  citv  gate; 
A  gardener  from  his  fruit-trees  broke 

Rich  clusters  for  the  market  great. 
"How  long  hath  this  fair  city  stood?" 

"This  city  hath  stood  here  of  yore 

And  shall  stand  here  forever  more." 
Thither  again  my  pathway  led 
When  full  five  hundred  years  had  fled. 
I  found  no  trace  of  town  or  throng; 

A  lonely  shepherd  piped  his  song. 
And  fed  his  flock  in  pastures  green. 

I  asked:  "Where  has  the  city  gone?" 
He  careless  answered,  then  piped  on, 

"No  spot  so  rich  in  herbs  is  found. 

Forever  here  my  pasture  ground." 
Five  hundred  years  and  yet  again. 
My  way  led  to  the  self-same  plain, 
Where  once  the  rustic  clown  I  met. 

Of  surging  waves  I  heard  the  roar. 
A  boatman  boldly  cast  his  net. 

Deep  in  the  main,  then  dragged  ashore. 
"Since  when  this  mighty  sea?"  I  cried. 
He,  with  a  mocking  laugh  replied: 

"This  port  is  famed  both  far  and  near. 

They  fish  and  fish  forever  here." 
Five  hundred  years  elapsed,  once  more 

I  wandered  to  the  self-same  shore. 


Th$  Hwt  tC990,  

Lord  of  the  winds  1  . 1  feel  thee  nigh, 
I  know  thy  breath  in  the  burning  sky! 
And  I  wait,  with  a  thrill  in  every  vein. 
For  the  coming  of  the  hurricane! 


And  lo!  on  the  wing  of  the  heavy  gales. 
Through  the  boundless  arch  of  heaven  he  sails, 
Silent  and  slow,  and  terribly  strong. 
The  mighty  shadow  is  borne  along. 
Like  the  dark  eternity  to  come; 
While  the  world  below,  dismayed  and  dumb, 
Through  the  calm  of  the  thick  hot  atmosphere. 
Looks  up  at  its  gloomy  folds  with  fear. 

They  darken  fast;  and  the  golden  blaze 

Of  the  sun  is  quenched  in  the  lurid  haie. 

And  he  sends  through  the  shade  a  funeral  ray— 

A  glare  that  is  neither  night  nor  day, 

A  beam  that  touches,  with  hues  of  death. 

The  clouds  above  and  the  earth  beneath. 

To  its  covert  glides  the  silent  bird. 

While  the  hurricane's  distant  voice  is  heard 

Uplifted  among  the  mountains  round. 

And  tho  forests  hear  and  answer  the  sound. 

He  is  cornel  he  is  come!  do  ye  not  behold 
His  ample  robes  on  the  wind  unrolled? 
Giant  of 'air!  we  bid  thee  hail! 
How  his  gray  skirts  toss  in  the  whirling  gale: 
How  his  huge  and  writhing  arms  are  bent 
To  clasp  the  zone  of  the  firmament. 
And  fold  at  length,  in  their  dark  embrace, 
From  mountain  to  mountain  the  visible  space. 

Darker— still  darker!  the  whirlwinds  bear 
The  dust  of  the  plains  to  the  middle  air; 
And  hark  to  the  crashing,  long  and  loud. 
Of  the  chariot  of  God  in  the  thunder-cloud! 
You  may  trace  its  path  by  the  flashes  that  start 
From  the  rapid  wheels  where'er  they  dart. 
As  the  fire-bolts  leap  to  the  world  below. 
And  flood  the  skies  with  a  lurid  glow. 

What  roar  is  that? — 'tis  the  rain  that  breaks 

In  torrents  away  from  the  airy  lakes. 

Heavily  poured  on  the  shuddering  ground. 

And  shedding  a  nameless  horror  round. 

Ah!  well-known  woods,  and  mountains,  and  skies. 

With  the  very  clouds! — ye  are  lost  to  my  eyes. 

I  seek  ye  vainly,  and  see  in  your  place 

The  shadowy  tempest  that  sweeps  through  space, 

A  whirling  ocean  that  fills  the  wall 

Of  the  crystal  heaven,  and  buries  all. 

And  I,  cut  off  from  the  world,  remain 

Alone  with  the  terrible  hurricane. 
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Some  years  ago  it  was  my  good  fortune  to  be 
posted  to  a  district  lying  at  the  foot  of  the  Bhutan 
Hills.  This  district  had  nothing  to  recommend  it 
in  the  matter  of  salubrity,  indeed  it  was  notoriously 
unhealthy,  nor  as  regards  pleasant  society,  for  there 
were  only  three  Europeans  at  the  headquarters  sta- 
tion besides  myself;  but  to  the  sportsman  it  was  a 
veritable  paradise,  containing  more  jungle  and 
more  big  game  than  any  other  twenty  districts  put 
together.  My  duties  took  me  everywhere,  for  even 
in  the  most  remote  "jungle  tracts"  there  were  sta- 
tions or  outposts  to  be  visited  at  least  twice  a  year, 
To  these  places,  of  course,  there  were  no  regular 
roads,  hence  I  was  provided  by  Government  with 
two  elephants  as  transport.  Fortunately  for  me 
both  these  animals  were  exceptionally  staunch  (one 
of  them  remarkably  so),  a  quality  extremely  rare 
with  ordinary  Government  elephants,  many  of 
whom  will  bolt  on  the  first  indication  of  a  tiger  or 
other  large  animal  being  seen  near  them  in  a 
jungle. 

One  very  warm  July  morning  I  was  working  in 
my  office,  when  one  of  the  village  police,  accom- 
panied by  the  "khubburriah"  (literally,  one  who 
gives  information),  came  in  to  report  that  a  tiger 
had  killed  a  large  bullock,  belonging  to  the  latter, 
in  his  village,  and  was  at  the  moment  they  left  en- 
joying an  early  meal  off  his  victim.  This  was 
cheering  news,  but  as  a  pair  of  leopards  had  been 
fairly  busy  with  the  cattle  of  this  particular  neigh- 
borhood of  late,  and  as  the  weather  was  exception- 
ally hot.  I  determined  upon  testing  the  informa- 
tion before  taking  any  action,  and  accordingly  sent 
at  once  for  my  sporting  "fidus  Achates,"  one  Birdul 
Thappa,  an  old  Ghoorka  native  officer  whom  I  had 
placed  in  charge  of  the  elephants,  one  of  the  pluck- 
iest of  his  tribe,  and  a  sportsman  to  the  tips  of  his 
dumpy  fingers. 

This  individual  on  arrival  questioned  both  the 
rural  policeman  and  "khubburriah"  most  closely, 
but  their  story  was  so  consistent,  and  their  convic- 
tion apparently  so  strong  as  to  the  "kill"  being  that 
of  a  tiger,  that  we  finally  decided  to  send  the  ele- 
phants out  at  once  with  howdah  and  guns  in  charge 
of  the  old  Ghoorka,  who  it  was  arranged  was  to 
make  a  local  investigation,  and  if  from  the  size  of 
the  pugs  and  other  indications  he  was  satisfied  that 
the  culprit  was  a  tiger,  he  was  to  send  me  a  tele- 
gram from  the  railway  station,  which,  fortunately, 
was  only  a  mile  from  the  jungle.  To  save  delay,  I 
gave  him  a  form  duly  filled  up  and  addressed  to  my- 
self, with  one  word  only — "Come." 

After  dispatching  the  elephants  on  what  I 
thought  would  prove  a  wild  goose  chase,  I  worked 
myself  up  to  a  proper  state  of  resignation,  and  so 
successfully,  that  by  the  evening  I  thought  I  had 
quite  convinced  myself  that  tiger  shooting  in  July 
was  a  mistake,  and  to  go  out  for  a  whole  day  in 
such  weather  nothing  short  of  madness.  With  this 
comforting  conviction.  I  dismissed  from  my  mind 
all  thoughts  of  the  possible  tiger,  and  about  10  P.M. 
prepared  to  turn  in.  quite  pleased  to  think  that, 
as  it  was  now  too  late  ior  the  telegram.  I  could  go 


to  bed  comfortably  without  any  fear  of  being  woke 
up  at  some  unearthly  hour  of  the  night.  However, 
"L'homme  propose,"  etc.,  for  I  had  hardly  begun 
to  undress  when  the  telegram  arrived,  and  forget- 
ting in  an  instant  all  my  good  resolutions  and  con- 
victions, I  tore  it  open,  and  found,  to  my  inexpres- 
sible delight,  that  one  word  only— "Come !" 

As  the  point  where  the  elephants  were  to  meet 
me  was  eleven  miles  off,  I  ordered  a  pony  to  be  sent 
out  half-way  at  two  o'clock,  and  leaving  strict  in- 
junctions to  be  called  at  five  myself,  turned  in,  feel- 
ing much  happier,  I  must  confess,  than  when  under 
the  influence  of  my  good  resolutions  a  few  minutes 
before. 

Punctually  to  the  minute  a  weird-looking  figure, 
clad  in  white,  itself  only  half-awake,  was  at  the  bed- 
side, apparently  endeavoring  to  make  me  under- 
stand "that  it  has  gone  five  o'clock,  and  that  the 
'little  breakfast'  was  on  the  table."  It  was  some 
minutes  before  I  realized  why  he  was  annoying  me 
so  peristently  at  this  early  hour,  but  as  the  recol- 
lection of  the  last  night's  telegram  suddenly  flashed 
across  my  sleepy  brain,  I  was  out  of  bed  in  a  sec- 
ond, and  inside  my  shooting  kit  just  as  reveille  was 
sounding  in  the  police  barracks  close  by,  and  ten 
minutes  later  was  bowling  along  at  some  ten  miles 
an  hour  through  the  comparatively  cool  morning 
air. 

The  sun  was  hardly  up  as  I  just  neared  the 
eleventh  milestone,  and  soon  I  saw  the  two  ele- 
phants looming  in  the  distance  like  monster 
spectres  in  the  gray  morning  light.  The  old 
Ghoorka,  perched  on  top  of  the  pad,  received  me 
with  a  broad  grin  on  his  old  weather-beaten  face, 
and  knowing  from  past  experience  what  this  meant, 
I  lost  no  time  in  asking  questions,  but  clambered 
up  at  once  into  the  howdah  and  started  for  the 
jungle,  about  a  mile  off  the  road.  On  the  way  the 
old  man  informed  mc  that  immediately  on  his  ar- 
rival the  previous  afternoon  he  had  visited  the  field 
where  the  tiger  was  reported  to  have  seized  the  bul- 
lock, and  had  soon  discovered  the  spot  indicated 
by  traces  of  a  struggle,  with  patches  of  blood  here 
and  there,  and  in  some  soft  mud  close  by  the  un- 
mistakable pugs  of  a  full-grown  tiger ;  leading  from 
this  spot  to  a  small  but  very  dense  jungle  about  200 
yards  off  was  a  broad  track  in  the  short  grass  with 
the  tiger's  pugs  occasionally  showing  in  the  mud. 
This  track  was  found  to  lead  up  and  into  the  jungle  ; 
the  old  man  had  followed  it  some  way  till  he  was 
satisfied  that  the  "kill"  had  been  dragged  into  some 
very  thick  covert,  then  prudently  retired,  quite  sure 
that  the  tiger  was  there;  however,  to  make  assur- 
ance double  sure,  he  carefully  examined  the  jungle, 
but  could  find  no  pugs  leading  out,  though  on  the 
banks  of  the  stream  running  on  one  side  of  the  belt 
of  jungle  he  noticed  that  the  tiger  had  come  down 
to  drink  during  the  night,  but  had  returned  to  the 
kill. 

This  appeared  to  be  quite  good  enough,  so  on 
arrival  at  the  jungle  I  posted  myself  at  once  at  one 
end  of  the  long  strip,  taking  up  a  position  which  I 
thought  would  command  the  stream  which  was  to 
my  right,  and  sent  the  pad  elephant  round  by  the 
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open  to  my  left,  with  directions  to  enter  the  jungle 
as  low  down  as  possible,  and  beat  up  towards  me 
in  a  zigzag  fashion. 

To  understand  what  followed  it  is  necessary  10 
explain  that  to  my  right,  across  the  stream,  there 
was  a  deeply-wooded  ravine  running  at  right  angles 
to  the  jungle  I  was  beating  and  to  the  stream,  and 
of  considerable  length,  the  mouth  of  this  ravine  be- 
ing about  100  yards  to  my  right  front. 

About  an  hour  after  the  pad  elephant  left  me  I 
could  hear  her  in  the  distance  crashing  through  the 
jungle,  occasionally  tearing  down  boughs  and 
branches.  This  continued  for  some  time,  but  soon 
I  heard  her  giving  vent  to  her  feelings  in  low  rum- 
blings, and  that  peculiar  drum  sound  that  elephants 
make  with  their  trunks  when  they  catch  sight  of  or 
smell  any  large  animal  moving  in  the  jungle  be- 
fore them:  this  was  varied  occasionally  by  shrill 
trumpet  sounds.  I  knew  from  these  signs  that  the 
tiger  was  not  only  at  home,  but  evidently  afoot, 
possibly  close  before  me,  as  tigers  generally  move 
a  long  way  before  the  beating  line.  I  was  ready  for 
him,  with  my  eyes  glued  to  the  edge  of  the  jungle 
to  my  front.  Suddenly,  to  my  intense  disgust,  I 
heard  a  loud  roar  about  100  yards  to  my  right  front, 
almost  immediately  followed  by  a  plunge  and 
splash,  and  before  I  had  time  to  realize  what  had 
happened,  or  to  bring  my  rifle  to  the  shoulder,  the 
tiger  plunged  across  the  narrow  stream  and  disap- 
peared into  the  ravine. 

However,  the  jungle  he  had  entered  was,  from 
my  point  of  view,  the  best  place  he  could  have  gone 
to;  so,  calling  up  the  beater  elephant,  we  followed 
in  line,  carefully  beating  the  dense  covert  till  we 
reached  the  end  where  the  ravine  termituited 
abruptly  in  a  perpendicular  wall  of  clay  covered  by 
shrubs,  but  there  was  no  tiger  to  be  seen.  We  beat 
the  covert  again  and  again  with  the  same  result.  I 
then  took  my  elephant  out  to  see  whether  there  was 
any  covert  on  the  further  side  of  the  wall,  and  found 
there  was,  and  that  it  was  quite  large  enough  to 
hold  the  tiger.  I  beat  this  covert  carefully,  but  with 
no  better  success.  I  then  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  there  must  be  some  hole  or  cave  in  the  front 
face  of  the  wall  which  the  beast  might  be  concealed 
in,  so  returned  to  the  original  ravine,  and,  after  a 
long  and  careful  search,  discovered  an  opening 
about  two  feet  in  diameter,  well  hidden  behind  the 
shrubs. 

I  saw  there  was  only  one  thing  to  be  done  now, 
viz.,  to  discover  first  if  there  was  a  similar  opening 
on  the  other  side,  and,  if  so,  to  take  up  my  position 
near  it,  and  make  Birdul  fire  his  carbine  into  the 
front  hole.  This  was  accordingly  done  without  de- 
lay, but  though  the  old  man  fired  some  half-dozen 
rounds,  and  I  repeated  the  performance  from  my 
side  with  No.  6  shot,  nothing  came  out,  nor  was 
there  anything  to  indicate  that  there  was  any  animal 
inside.  I  was  now  fairly  puzzled,  and  could  only 
conclude  that  we  had  walked  over  the  brute  in  the 
ravine,  so  returned  to  the  entrance  and  beat  it  up 
most  carefully  till  not  a  portion  was  left  untrodden. 
Still  there  was  nothing  to  be  seen  of  the  tiger, 
though  from  the  behavior  of  the  elephants  T  was 
convinced  that  he  was  somewhere  near.  The  old 
Ghoorka  was  completely  nonplused,  and  declared 
his  firm  conviction  that  the  tiger  was  no  tiger  at  all. 


but  a  "bhoot"  (a  phantom).  However,  as  I  had 
never  heard  of  tigers  posing  as  ghosts,  I  determined 
to  go  back  and  look  for  him  in  the  original  covert, 
thinking  he  might  have  slunk  back  across  the 
stream,  lying  close  during  our  first  beat  of  the 
ravine  till  we  had  passed.  I  accordingly  looked 
about  for  a  place  to  get  out,  as  I  had  had  great  dif- 
ficulty in  clambering  out  the  first  time,  the  walls  of 
the  ravine  being  on  an  average  about  twenty  feet 
high  on  both  sides.  However,  I  could  find  no  other 
road  out,  so  had  to  use  this  again,  and  had  just 
reached  the  top  when,  to  my  horror,  I  saw  that  old 
Birdul  had  got  off  his  elephant,  and  was  deliber- 
ately walking  up  the  bottom  of  the  ravine  towards 
the  hole  in  the  wall,  anathematizing  the  spectre  tiger 
in  the  strongest  language,  but  at  the  same  time 
looking  for  his  pugs  in  the  soft  mud  which  was  visi- 
ble here  and  there  in  bare  places.  I  called  to  him  to 
get  on  the  elephant  at  once,  but  the  words  were 
hardly  out  of  my  mouth  when  there  was  a  deafen- 
ing roar,  and  the  next  moment  a  huge  mass  of 
black  and  yellow  sprang  from  the  hole  right  on  to 
the  poor  old  man.  The  latter  kept  his  head,  and, 
with  marvelous  coolness,  fell  flat  on  his  face  as  he 
saw  the  beast  coming,  thinking  he  would  spring 
past  and  over  him. 

But  the  tiger  naturally  was  not  in  the  best  of 
tempers.  He  had  been  driven  off  his  kill,  and  had 
been  considerably  hustled  and  worried,  and  he 
meant  business  now ;  so  instead  of  springing  over, 
he  deliberately  jumped  on  the  unfortunate  man. 
Then  followed  a  scene,  the  recollection  of  which 
haunts  me  still.  Being  some  twenty  feet  above  I 
could  not  see  very  clearly  what  was  actually  going 
on,  as  the  huge  body  of  the  tiger  completely  cov- 
ered the  old  man,  but  the  loud  angry  growls  of  the 
brute  and  the  manner  in  which  he  appeared  to  be 
biting  and  tearing  with  his  teeth  and  claws  was  too 
horrible  to  witness,  more  especially  as  I  was  pow- 
erless to  render  any  assistance.  To  fire  was  impos- 
sible, and  it  would  have  been  madness  to  have  at- 
tempted it,  as  I  could  not  possibly  have  hit  the  tiger 
without  hitting  the  man.  Moreover,  unless  I  could 
kill  him  instantaneously,  I  should  only  infuriate  him 
more,  and  with  the  brute  moving  every  second,  it 
was  impossible  to  make  sure  of  hitting  him  in  a 
vital  part.  The  temptation,  however,  to  do  so  was 
hard  to  resist.  The  rifle  was  in  my  hand  and  at  full 
cock ;  I  brought  it  to  my  shoulder,  my  elephant  was 
as  steady  as  a  rock,  and  I  was  just  about  to  risk  a 
shot  at  the  tiger's  head,  when  providentially  it  oc- 
curred to  me  that  a  sudden  noise  might  cause  him 
to  release  his  victim ;  so  calling  upon  the  "mahout" 
(elephant  driver)  and  my  orderly  sitting  behind  me 
to  join,  we  yelled  and  shouted  with  all  our  might, 
and  so  hideously  appalling  must  have  been  the 
noise  we  made  that  we  had  hardly  began  when  the 
tiger  sprang  off  the  man  and  into  the  jungle.  All 
that  I  have  described  occupied  actually  about  two 
minutes — probably  less.  I  have  no  recollection  of 
how  I  dismounted  or  got  down  the  bank,  which  was 
almost  perpendicular,  but  was  told  afterwards  that 
I  swarmed  down  by  the  elephant's  ear  as  he  stood 
and  took  the  bank  at  a  run. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  I  was  off  the  elephant  and 
alongside  the  old  man  before  he  had  time  to  realize 
that  the  tiger  had  left  him,  and  to  my  intense  relief 
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found  him  not  only  alive,  but  quite  conscious  and 
collected,  though  one  mass  of  blood  from  head  to 
foot,  his  white  clothing  crimson.  With  the  assist- 
ance of  my  orderly  and  some  villagers  who  had 
been  hanging  about  some  distance  off  we  carried 
him  to  the  village,  and  placing  him  under  the  shade 
of  a  tree,  I  washed  his  wounds  with  whisky  and 
water,  and  bound  them  up  as  well  as  I  could.  He 
had  twenty-seven  wounds  in  all,  some  of  them  from 
teeth  and  others  from  claws.  Most  of  them  were 
on  the  right  arm,  which  the  tiger  had  apparently 
gripped  hard,  possibly  with  the  intention  of  carry- 
ing him  off.  There  was  one  very  serious  claw 
wound  on  the  right  eyebrow,  just  missing  the  eye 
itself.  The  old  man,  though  in  great  pain,  kept  his 
senses,  and  begged  hard  that  I  would  leave  him  and 
kill  the  tiger,  for,  according  to  his  superstition,  if 
the  tiger  lived,  he  must  die. 

The  terrible  scene  I  had  just  witnessed  had,  as 
may  be  imagined,  driven  all  thoughts  of  any  further 
sport  for  that  day  out  of  my  mind,  but  as  the  in- 
jured man  begged  so  hard  that  the  tiger  should  be 
killed,  and  as  it  was  absolutely  necessary  for  his 
recovery  that  he  should  have  nothing  on  his  mind 
to  worry  him  and  probably  bring  on  fever,  I  made 
him  as  comfortable  as  I  could  with  the  cushions  out 
of  the  trap,  and  telling  him  to  cheer  up,  as  I  would 
soon  be  back  with  the  tiger  dead,  I  took  the  two 
elephants,  and  beating  down  the  ravine  in  case  he 
should  be  lying  up  there,  I  made  for  the  original 
covert. 

The  ravine,  however,  proved  a  blank,  but  no 
sooner  had  I  posted  myself  in  the  position  I  had  at 
first  occupied,  and  put  the  beater  elephant  in  than 
out  came  the  tiger,  charging  straight  at  my  ele- 
phant. I  fired  both  barrels,  which  turned  him,  and 
he  made  off,  limping  to  my  left,  and  took  up  his 
position  in  a  very  dense  bit  of  covert  about  400 
yards  off.  I  followed  him  up  at  once,  and  posted 
myself  in  front  of  this  covert,  putting  the  beater  in 
at  the  far  end ;  but  she  had  hardly  entered  when  the 
tiger  charged  and  drove  her  out.  This  was  re- 
peated several  times,  so,  fearing  that  he  might  in- 
jure the  elephant  or  the  people  on  her,  I  called  out 
to  the  orderly  not  to  go  in  again,  as  I  was  coming 
round  myself,  which  I  did,  and  leaving  the  beater 
outside  to  watch  an  outlet,  I  went  in,  and  had  just 
reached  a  small  patch  of  comparatively  open 
ground  when  the  tiger,  crashing  through  the  covert 
at  the  far  end,  came  charging  down.  I  fired 
as  he  was  about  ten  yards  off,  and  fortunately 
made  a  splendid  shot  through  the  front  of  the  left 
shoulder. 

The  tremendous  pace  he  was  going  caused  him 
to  turn  a  complete  somersault,  and  there  he  lay,  as 
I  thought,  stone  dead  at  the  elephant's  feet,  and  I 
had  actually  seated  the  elephant  and  was  just  get- 
ting off  to  measure  him,  when  he  got  up  and 
crawled  back  into  covert,  getting  a  shot  through  the 
spine  as  he  did  so.  which  practically  settled  him, 
though  it  required  another  shot  through  the  head 
to  finish  him  completely. 

He  proved  to  be  a  full-grown  and  very  massive 
young  tiger,  but  having  an  unusually  short  tail,  he 
only  measured  eight  feet  six  inches. 

My  delight  at  having  secured  him,  and  with  such 
comparative  ease,  can  be  better  imagined  than  de- 


scribed, and  I  lost  no  time  in  getting  him  onto  the 
pad,  as  I  knew  that  old  Birdul  must  have  heard  the 
firing,  and  would  be  anxious  to  know  the  result. 
Never  shall  I  forget  his  look  of  delight  as  he 
saw  us  approaching,  with  the  head  and  tail  of 
the  tiger  falling  well  over  each  side  of  the  pad ;  and 
I  believe  this  sight  did  more  towards  curing  him 
than  all  the  careful  treatment  he  subseuently 
received. 

As  he  got  near  he  called  out  to  me,  "It's  all  right 
now,  sahib"  (sir) — "you  have  killed  the  tiger  and 
saved  my  life."  But  it  was  now  high  time  to  get 
him  off  to  the  hospital,  so  putting  him  up  in  the 
dog-cart,  I  made  the  ponies  go  as  they  had  never 
gone  before,  and  did  the  eleven  miles  just  within 
the  hour.  At  the  hospital  I  insisted  upon  the  assist- 
ant there  making  a  thorough  search,  to  ensure  none 
of  the  bites  or  scratches  being  overlooked,  and  had 
each  one  well  burnt  with  nitrate  of  silver  in  my 
presence,  and  so  effectually  that  the  old  man  fairly 
writhed  with  the  pain,  and  declared  that  the  tiger 
had  not  hurt  him  half  so  much. 

However,  the  result  was  that  in  three  weeks'  time 
he  was  discnarged,  perfectly  cured,  and  with  hardly 
a  mark  on  him.  At  one  time  there  were  slight  symp- 
toms of  blood-poisoning,  but  these  yielded  to  care- 
ful treatment,  and  some  six  weeks  later  the  plucky 
old  Ghoorka  was  out  tiger  shooting  with  me  as 
usual,  though  I  gave  him  clearly  to  understand  that 
there  was  to  be  no  more  getting  off  the  elephant, 
and  that  the  first  time  he  disobeyed  these  orders  he 
would  be  put  on  frontier  guard  duty.  He  certainly 
never  did  get  off  the  elephant  again  without  per- 
mission, but  I  verily  believe  this  was  more  from 
fear  of  being  deprived  of  the  pleasure  of  accom- 
panying me  on  my  shooting  excursions  than  from 
any  sense  of  danger  to  himself. 


Cuptvrlmg  Ottll-fUh  B.  J.  Htndrlct  Htm  fork  Ectitlnf  P*it 

"I  presume  the  average  civilized  citizen  will  re- 
gard me  as  a  somewhat  ghoulish  individual,"  said 
Mr.  Verrill,  of  Yale  College,  detailing  his  expe- 
riences to  the  writer,  "when  they  learn  that  1  take 
delight  in  this  unusual  sport.  The  average  man  as- 
sociates the  devil-fish  with  all  that  is  horrible  and 
mysterious — there  is  probably  no  sea  monster  that 
is  more  dreaded  or  the  object  of  more  superstitious 
awe.  I  found  that  the  natives  of  the  Bermuda  Isl- 
ands, where  the  octopus  is  unusually  numerous,  re- 
gard this  sea  creature  with  particular  aversion,  es- 
pecially the  negroes.  They  call  him  the  'scuttle,' 
and  no  animal  is  more  dreaded. 

"The  first  requirement  for  a  devil-fishing  excur- 
sion is  a  bathing-suit.  The  second  is  a  flat-bottomed 
boat.  This  is  all  you  need.  No  bait,  no  fishline 
and  pole,  are  required.  You  have  to  be  very 
careful  in  rowing  your  boat  about,  for  the  devil-fish 
is  a  very  wary  fellow,  and  vanishes  at  the  least 
shadow  of  an  approaching  foe.  You  have  also  to 
be  well  posted  upon  his  habits  or  haunts,  or  you 
may  paddle  noiselessly  around  all  day  without  even 
so  much  as  a  glimpse  of  your  intended  victim. 
When  you  finally  reach  the  spot  where  you  think 
the  devil-fish  may  be,  the  only  thing  to  do  is  to  stop 
your  boat  as  quietly  as  you  can  and  await  develop- 
ments. The  novice  will  study  the  water  and  the 
bottom  of  the  sea,  but  will  seldom  detect  the  hiding 
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octopus.  He  may  sec  many  other  things,  such  as 
beautiful  corals  and  large  and  brightly  colored  sea- 
anemone,  but  not  the  object  of  his  search,  although 
the  slimy  monster  is  there,  perhaps  quietly  taking 
an  afternoon  nap,  but  more  likely  lying  in  wait  for 
the  unsuspecting  crabs  or  lobsters  that  are  so 
plentiful  in  those  waters.  The  bottom  of  the  ocean 
is  of  limestone,  and  there  are  numerous  overhang- 
ing rocks  and  caverns.  It  is  under  the  shade  of 
these  rocks  or  hidden  under  these  caverns  that  the 
devil-fish  is  to  be  found.  If  you  wait  long  enough, 
you  are  likely  to  see  something  move ;  or  if  you  ad- 
vance too  far,  the  shadow  of  your  boat  may  disturb 
his  quiet,  and  send  him  slinking  from  beneath  the 
friendly  rock  into  full  view. 

"He  is  not  an  object  of  beauty,  looking  remark- 
ably like  a  huge  spider,  and  for  the  moment  you  are 
likely  to  regret  that  you  came  on  your  fishing  trip 
unarmed.  He  is  in  reality  about  four  feet  across, 
but  the  water  always  magnifies,  and  he  appears 
much  larger.  He  has  two  eyes,  but  if  you  get 
within  view  of  these  the  slimy  monster  will  dart 
under  the  rock  once  more.  You  therefore  slowly 
creep  to  the  stern  of  your  boat  and  prepare  the  at- 
tack. Unless  you  are  a  good  diver  and  swimmer, 
and  are  quick  of  motion  in  the  water,  you  had  bet- 
ter give  up  the  game  at  once.  If  you  have  full  con- 
fidence in  yourself  in  these  respects,  you  take  your 
position  in  the  stern  of  the  boat  and  await  the  fa- 
vorable moment.  The  strictest  silence  must  be 
maintained  until  suddenly  you  spring  from  the  boat 
and  dive  into  the  water,  directly  at  the  unsuspect- 
ing fish.  It  is  only  once  in  a  great  while  that  this 
attack  is  successful.  Nine  times  out  of  ten  the  oc- 
topus sees  you  coming  and  gets  out  of  the  way.  If 
he  catches  the  slightest  glimpse  of  you,  or  hears 
the  least  noise,  all  your  trouble  is  in  vain.  Once  in 
his  home,  under  the  rocks,  no  persuasion  can  draw 
him  forth  again,  and  the  only  thing  to  do  is  to  leave 
him  and  seek  for  other  prey. 

"Occasionally,  however,  your  dive  will  be  suc- 
cessful. If  you  come  upon  the  monster  from  be- 
hind, so  that  his  piercing  eyes  do  not  get  a  glimpse 
of  you  or  your  shadow,  your  chances  of  catching 
him  are  fairly  good.  But  even  when  you  reach  the 
poor  devil-fish  in  time,  you  are  by  no  means  sure 
of  landing  him.  There  is  only  one  way  of  catching 
him  alive,  and  that  is  by  embracing  him  from  be- 
hind with  your  hands  at  his  throat,  as  it  were.  It  is 
useless  to  try  to  get  him  in  any  other  way — your 
attack  is  not  only  unsuccessful,  but  is  likely  to  be 
dangerous.  The  thing  you  have  to  avoid  is  not,  ac- 
cording to  the  popular  idea,  the  eight  long,  slimy 
tentacles,  which  are  dangerous  only  in  an  octopus 
of  unusual  size— though  they  are  uncomfortable 
and  unpleasant  always — but  the  mouth,  which  is  lo- 
cated on  the  under  part  of  the  body,  as  in  the  shark. 
It  consists  of  a  sharp  beak,  which  strikingly  resem- 
bles the  beak  of  a  parrot.  It  is  his  principal  weapon 
of  offensive  warfare,  and  unless  you  are  agile  and 
firm  it  is  likely  to  be  used  to  ugly  effect. 

"The  first  thing  the  octopus  tries  to  do,  after  you 
have  laid  hold  of  him  by  the  head,  is  to  get  away, 
and  more  often  than  not  he  succeeds.  If  you  hold 
him  tightly,  not  only  will  he  fail  to  escape,  but  the 
inky  fluid  which  is  one  of  his  defensive  properties 
will  find  its  means  of  exit  choked.  His  body  is  soft 


and  slimy  like  an  eel.  If,  however,  he  docs  not  suc- 
ceed in  squirming  through  your  hands,  he  begins 
to  fight.  He  tries  to  get  his  long,  slippery  antenna 
into  play,  and  you  feel  one  of  them  wind  quickly 
around  your  arm.  It  is  an  unpleasant  and  grue- 
some sensation,  and  occasionally  painful.  Each 
tentacle  is  provided  with  a  large  number  of  suckers, 
by  means  of  which  the  octopus  seizes  its  prey.  Each 
one  of  these  suckers,  when  fastened  upon  the  body, 
acts  as  a  vacuum  cup,  and  clings  firmly  by  virtue 
of  the  pressure  of  the  air  outside.  The  effect  is  pre- 
cisely like  that  of  a  multitude  of  cupping-glasses. 
There  is  only  one  way  of  freeing  your  arm  and  the 
other  portions  of  the  body  to  which  the  tentacles 
attach  themselves,  and  that  is  by  taking  them  at  the 
extremities  and  peeling  them  off.  It  is  seldom, 
however,  that  they  do  any  great  harm.  In  a  few 
instances  they  were  painful,  and  for  some  time  after 
our  devil-fishing  trips  in  the  Bermudas  my  father's 
arm  was  covered  with  black  and  blue  spots,  the  re- 
sult of  the  cupping  process  of  the  tentacles. 

"In  the  main,  however,  you  can  afford  to  ignore 
this  attack.  The  devil-fish  only  uses  it,  indeed,  for 
a  single  purpose.  It  is  not  for  the  sake  of  sucking 
your  blood,  as  some  imaginative  persons  would 
have  us  believe.  The  devil-fish  is  no  sea  vampire ; 
he  fights  with  his  beak,  like  the  most  respectable 
animal  in  the  world.  His  whole  aim  is  to  turn  on 
his  back  so  that  he  can  get  this  weapon  of  defence 
at  work  like  the  shark.  He  has  wound  these  an- 
tennae about  you  for  the  simple  purpose  of  getting 
a  purchase,  so  that  he  can  turn  himself.  Your  main 
efforts,  of  course,  are  directed  to  preventing  his  get- 
ting into  such  an  advantageous  position.  By  the 
time  you  are  ready  to  start  for  the  surface  you  are 
likely  to  be  somewhat  tangled  up  with  the  eight 
tentacles.  It  is  a  position  not  altogether  unmingled 
with  horror,  but  after  a  few  experiences  you  be- 
come hardened  to  it.  What  I  have  described,  of 
course,  takes  place  very  quickly,  and  a  few  seconds 
after  your  attack,  if  everything  has  gone  well,  the 
whole  wriggling  mass  rises  to  the  surface;  the 
devil-fish  worming  and  squirming  to  get  away, 
winding  its  tentacles  around  you  and  attempting  to 
get  its  beak  in  a  position  to  use,  and  you  holding  on 
to  the  head  for  dear  life  in  your  efforts  to  reach  the 
surface  without  losing  your  game. 

"It  is  the  rarest  and  most  exciting  sport  I  have 
ever  known.  It  is  a  moment  of  supreme  exhilara- 
tion when  you  reach  the  surface,  jump  into  the  boat 
and  begin  to  peel  the  slimy  creature  off  your  limbs. 
He  is  still  lively  and  still  shows  fight.  When  you 
finally  deposit  him  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat  the 
poor  octopus  continues  the  unavailing  struggle.  He 
squirms  around  like  a  huge  spider  on  his  eight 
tentacles,  and  in  his  fury  attacks  the  sides  of  the 
boat,  upon  which  he  fastens  his  suckers  as  tena- 
ciously as  to  the  human  arm  itself.  Only  one  mel- 
ancholy fate  awaits  him.  He  is  taken  on  shore, 
packed  in  alcohol,  and  sent  home  to  be  deposited 
in  the  museum.  As  soon  as  he  gets  out  of  his  cle- 
ment he  begins  to  shrink,  and  turns  a  dull  grayish 
color.  And  it  so  happens  that  all  the  devil-fish 
which  we  brought  home  and  which  are  now  de- 
posited for  safe  keeping  in  the  Peabody  Museum 
do  not  do  justice  to  themselves.  They  are  much 
smaller  than  when  caught  in  Bailey  Bay." 
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 The  name  of  Mother  Goose's  husband  was 

Isaac  Goose,  and  her  rhymes  were  first  printed  by 
her  son-in-law,  Thomas  Fleet,  a  printer  in  Boston. 

 Flies  are  not  the  only  things  found  in  amber. 

In  a  big  mass  of  clear  amber,  dredged  up  out  of  the 
Baltic  Sea  recently,  there  was  distinctly  visible  in 
its  interior  a  small  squirrel— fur,  teeth  and  claws 
intact. 

 Foreigners  in  China  buy  nearly  everything 

on  credit,  giving  signed  "chits"  for  every  purchase, 
the  reason  being  their  unwillingness  to  load  them- 
selves down  with  silver  or  native  coin,  while  paper 
money  fluctuates  too  much. 

 An  investigator  of  the  effect  of  perfumes  on 

animals  in  the  London  Zoological  Gardens  discov- 
ered that  most  of  the  lions  and  leopards  were  very 
fond  of  lavender.  They  took  a  piece  of  cotton  sat- 
urated with  it  and  held  it  between  their  paws  with 
great  delight. 

 France  has  paid  its  last  pension  to  Napoleon 

I.'s  soldiers.  In  1869  a  law  was  passed  granting 
$50  a  year  to  all  non-commissioned  officers  and 
privates  who  had  served  ten  years  in  the  armies  of 
the  First  Republic  or  of  the  First  Empire,  and  had 
received  a  wound.  For  the  first  year  the  payments 
amounted  to  $600,000;  last  year  the  sum  was  $50, 
and  the  last  recipient  is  now  dead  at  the  age  of  105 
years. 

 The  French  government  is  building  at  Cape 

Grisnez  an  electric  lighthouse  which  will  be  visible 
at  a  distance  of  forty-eight  miles.  It  will  equal  the 
light  of  3,000.000  ordinary  candles. 

 Mr.  Balfour  is  one  of  the  fastest  speakers  in 

the  House  of  Commons,  uttering  an  average  of  160 
words  a  minute. 

 The  Christmas  pudding  in  London  work- 
houses is  a  matter  of  no  small  importance.  There 
are  67,859  indoor  paupers  in  London,  and  if  each 
one  eats  half  a  pound  of  pudding — a  very  moderate 
estimate — you  have  a  total  of  17  tons,  which  prob- 
ably cost  something  like  £1.000. 

 M.  Dusand,  of  Geneva,  has  sent  the  Paris 

Academy  of  Sciences  a  description  of  a  new  tele- 
phone with  which  he  has  successfully  experimented. 
From  a  distant  laboratory  he  was  able  to  send 
messages  that  could  be  distinctly  heard  in  a  large 
room  by  an  audience  of  1.000  people. 

 the  speed  of  a  wild  duck  is  about  ninety 

miles  an  hour. 

 Chocolate,  as  a  modern  commercial  article. 

differs  from  cocoa  in  this,  that  it  is  a  mixture  of 
cocoa  powder  and  sugar,  but  without  starch. 

- — -The  children  of  the  United  States  each  year 
consume  toys  that  cost  at  retail  $45,000,000. 

 According  to  the  most  recent  returns,  there 

are  in  Switzerland  about  a  quarter  of  a  million  bee- 
hives, or  one  to  every  twelve  inhabitant*.  The  yield 
of  a  scientifically  constructed  frame-hive  often 
reaches  a  hundred  pounds  of  honey  per  season.  The 
yield  from  a  "skep,"  or  old-fashioned  straw-hive,  is 
much  smaller.  The  honey  harvest  may  be  taken  at 
twelve  millions  of  pound?  avoirdupois,  or  some  four 
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pounds  per  head  of  the  resident  population.  These 
figures  do  not,  of  course,  represent  the  actual  ratio 
of  consumption,  as  account  must  be  taken  of  the 
amount  consumed  by  the  multitude  of  tourists. 

 It  is  said  that  dried  currants  given  to  horses 

occasionally  in  lieu  of  oats  will  increase  the  animal's 
powers  of  endurance. 

 The  weight  of  the  heaviest  horse  ever  known 

was  3,000  pounds,  or  very  nearly  1  ton  7  hundred- 
weight. This  Clydesdale  horse  was  exhibited  at 
New  York  in  1889.  It  was  20$  hands  high,  and, 
although  only  five  years  old,  measured  32  inches 
round  the  arm,  45  inches  round  the  stifle  or  knee- 
joint.  95  inches  girth,  34}  inches  round  the  hip,  and 
ti  feet  4  inches  in  length.  It  was  of  perfect  pro- 
portions, with  a  head  36  inches  in  length.  M.  Lava- 
lard,  of  the  Societe  Nationale  d'Agriculture  of 
France,  gives  the  mean  weight  of  horses  as  follows : 
Excluding  ponies,  which  have  an  average  weight  of 
440  pounds,  the  weight  of  horses  varies  from  660 
pounds  to  1,540  pounds.  The  weights  of  omnibus, 
tram  and  cart  horses  vary  between  1,100  pounds 
and  1,540  pounds.  The  weight  of  victoria  and 
"coupe"  horses,  which  is  about  the  same  as  that  of 
cavalry  horses,  varies  between  990  pounds  and 
1,056  pounds.  M.  Lavalard's  weights  are  for  adult 
animals. 

 The  maguey  plant,  which  is  cultivated  ex- 
tensively in  Mexico,  can  be  put  to  many  different 
uses.  The  Indians  make  a  rough  sort  of  cloth, 
working  with  it  as  with  cotton  or  any  other  textile 
plant.  Out  of  its  fibre  they  make  many  different 
sorts  of  stuffs,  and  all  these  without  the  aid  of  mod- 
ern appliances.  Besides,  from  the  juice  of  the  ma- 
guey is  made  a  sort  of  liquor,  called  mescal,  much 
liked  by  the  natives  and  said  to  be  very  efficacious 
in  certain  maladies.  From  the  same  maguey  juice 
the  well-known  pulque  is  made,  which  is  to  the  na- 
tive what  beer  is  to  the  German,  and  cheap  red  wine 
to  the  French  laborer.  A  splendid  quality  of  paper 
is  also  made  from  the  fibre  of  this  plant. 

 The  majority  of  color-blind  people,  curi- 
ously enough,  belong  to  the  "educated  classes,"  of 
whom  no  fewer  than  four  per  cent,  have  this 
defect. 

 Uncle  Sam  printed  just  a  few  postage  stamps 

during  the  year  1898.  The  number  of  two-cent 
stamps  issued  during  the  year  was  about  2,500,- 
000.000.  An  ordinary  two-cent  stamp  is  exactly 
one  inch  long.  By  a  little  calculation,  it  is  easy  to 
discover  that  the  number  of  stamps  of  this  denomi- 
nation issued  in  1898,  placed  end  to  end.  would  ex- 
tend a  distance  considerably  exceeding  39,000 
miles.  In  other  words,  they  would  make  a  continu- 
ous strip  of  stamps,  each  one  adorned  with  the  head 
of  the  Father  of  His  Country,  stretching  in  a  belt 
more  than  once  and  a  half  around  the  equator. 

 A  man  can  be  married  in  Melbourne  cheaper 

than  in  any  other  part  of  the  world.  Ministers  ad- 
vertise in  the  papers  against  each  other.  One  min- 
ister offers  to  combine  together  loving  couples  for 
10s.  6d..  another  for  "s.  6d.,  and  so  on  down  to 
2S.  6d.  In  some  cases  wedding  breakfasts  and  rings 
arc  supplied. 
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6takt-H4n  cr  Oay-CatM  Jotlah  Flyat  Htw  torti  tewing  Pott 

A  few  months  ago,  as  I  was  starting  out  on  an 
investigation  of  the  tramp  situation  on  one  of  our 
railroads,  a  friend  said  to  me:  "I  wish  you  would 
also  get  all  the  information  you  can  in  regard  to 
the  fellows  we  railroaders  call  'stake-men.'  In  the 
Middle  States  I  estimate  that  there  are  at  least  20,- 

000  brakemen  who  come  under  this  head,  and  many 
of  them  are  known  to  railroad  officials  and  never 
employed.  They  only  keep  a  job  until  they  have  a 
stake — enough  money  to  lie  off  for  a  while — and 
they  make  no  effort  to  find  another  until  their  stake 
is  gone." 

These  "stake-men"  were  already  familiar  to  me, 
but  under  a  different  name.  The  tramp  calls  them 
"gay-cats,"  and  it  was  as  such  that  I  had  learned  to 
know  them  while  making  my  tramp  studies.  His 
term  for  them  comes  from  his  disgust  of  their  faint- 
hearted vagabondage.  They  only  go  on  the  road 
in  summer,  or  at  least  this  is  their  plan,  and  when 
their  money  gives  out  and  they  have  to  beg  to  get 
back  to  where  they  started,  or  wherever  it  is  that 
they  want  to  go,  they  generally  preface  their  ap- 
peals for  assistance  with  requests  for  work.  The 
hobo  hates  this  unprofessional  method  of  satisfying 
hunger ;  to  be  a  genuine  member  of  his  fraternity 
one  must  know  how  to  live  without  work,  and  the 
"stake-man"  usually  lacks  the  nerve  to  manage  on 
this  basis.  He  has  the  hobo's  "wanderlust"  and  love 
of  liquor,  but  not  the  hobo's  Bohemian  abandon. 
The  latter  calls  him  "gay-cat"  because  he  goes  on 
the  road  thinking  it  is  all  joy  and  merriment.  In 
the  hobo's  opinion,  tramping,  to  be  done  well,  re- 
quires* a  tiresome  apprenticeship  like  every  other 
profession. 

The  most  convenient  place  to  make  the  acquain- 
tance of  the  "stake-man"  is  at  the  railway  watering 
tank,  the  railway  trespasser's  "depot."  Here  they 
gather  to  wait  for  freight  trains  and  to  meet  their 
cronies,  and  they  are  easily  distinguished  from  the 
hoboes  by  the  bungling  way  they  jump  on  to  trains, 
and  their  faked  "tough"  talk.  What  they  are  after 
are  quick  returns  for  nervous  spurts  of  labor,  and 
then  they  start  railroading  again.  Now,  it  is  the 
harvest  in  the  West  that  attracts,  and  hundreds  of 
them  will  beat  their  way  out  there  to  get  the  benefit 
of  the  temporary  high  wages,  and  again  it  is  a  big 
Government  job  on  some  river.  Winter  is  their 
usual  working  season,  although  wages  are  gener- 
ally lowest  at  this  time  of  the  year.  Many,  however, 
are  able  to  earn  enough  in  the  fall  to  keep  them 
through  the  winter,  and  then  wait  until  spring  be- 
fore looking  for  employment  again. 

They  are  nearly  all  men  with  trades,  but  they  are 
as  likely  as  not  to  take  work  outside  of  their  trades. 

1  have  seen  electricians  "taking  in"  the  harvest  in 
the  West,  and  farm  hands  from  Iowa  employed  on 
railroads  in  the  East.  The  bulk  of  them  are  com- 
paratively young  men.  They  are  generally  dressed 
better  than  the  hoboes,  and  are  foolish  enough  to 
carry  watch-chains  and  other  decorations  on  their 
travels.  They  are  consequently  frequently  being 
robbed  by  hoboes.  A  favorite  pastime  for  many 
tramps  on  our  railroads  is  "holding  up"  these  "ten- 


derfeet."  Cases  are  known  where  they  have  been 
relieved  of  all  of  their  clothing  and  money,  and  have 
had  to  don  the  rags  of  the  hoboes. 
.  It  is,  perhaps,  an  idle  fancy,  but  I  cannot  help 
thinking  that,  if  the  Government  had  been  able  to 
send  an  army  of  "stake-men"  to  Cuba  they  would 
have  come  out  of  the  ordeal  with  less  loss  from 
fever  and  camp  disorders  than  was  the  case  among 
our  volunteers.  The  "stake-man,"  like  the  tramp, 
knows  how  to  take  care  of  himself,  and  1  have  met 
him  in  pest-stricken  districts  gorging  himself  with 
impunity  in  the  deserted  homes  of  the  frightened 
inhabitants. 

How  large  his  class  is  must  remain  a  matter  of 
conjecture,  for,  like  the  tramp  again,  he  is  a  very 
difficult  man  to  locate  absolutely,  and  a  complete 
count  of  his  companions  is  impossible.  I  think, 
however,  that  there  are  more  than  50,000  cast  of  the 
Mississippi,  which  is  the  estimate  of  one  who  has 
had  good  opportunities  of  calculating  the  number 
of  railway  "stake-men."  Counting  all  the  different 
varieties,  75.000  would  seem  to  me  to  come  nearer 
the  mark.  In  the  West  they  are  not  so  numerous 
but  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  they  number  less  than 
25,000  there.  All  over  the  country  they  are  grad- 
ually becoming  the  American  counterpart  of  the  de- 
generated German  "Handwerksburschen,"  and  al- 
though they  may  never  develop  into  a  full-fledged 
tramp-class,  numbers  of  them  do,  from  time  to 
time,  join  the  hobo  fraternity. 


EeoncmlcaJ  Arioelatlant  and  Crlmt  Cttart  lomtroto  H.  A.  Ktvltw 

Even  some  of  the  greatest  and  most  important 
of  the  economical  associations  of  America,  as  for 
example  that  of  life  insurance,  furnish  to  heartless 
speculators  in  human  life  incentives  for  assassina- 
tion ;  and  again  progress  in  chemical  and  toxicolo- 
gical  science  is  brought  into  the  service  of  crime, 
as  witness  the  case  of  Holmes,  to  whom  poison 
served  as  the  means  and  life  insurance  the  motive 
for  the  commission  of  his  nefarious  deeds.  So  true 
it  seems  to  be  that  no  great  benefit  is  introduced 
but  it  is  accompanied  in  its  train  by  some  deplora- 
ble evil ;  in  fact,  not  only  chemical  and  toxicolo- 
gical  science,  but  all  the  other  facilities  of  modern 
times,  are  brought  into  play  for  the  commission  of 
crime,  notably  the  telegraph,  the  telephone,  and  the 
advertising  columns  of  the  newspapers,  the  latter 
being  employed  even  in  Australia,  where  not  a  few 
crimes  have  been  occasioned  by  life  insurance  and 
facilitated  by  advertisements  in  the  press.  Even 
progress  in  liberty — that  progress  which  has 
placed  America  in  the  vanguard  of  civilization — 
has  at  times  been  made  the  occasion  of  sanguinary 
crimes,  as  witness  the  cases  of  presidential  assassi- 
nation at  the  hands  of  political  fanatics.  To  the 
same  cause  may  be  attributed  the  woundings  and 
killings  during  electoral  and  especially  during 
Presidential  campaigns,  which  are  not  infrequent 
occurrences  in  the  United  States. 

It  is  precisely  this  great  American  liberty  which, 
by  confounding  politics  with  justice,  particularly  at 
the  time  of  elections,  occasionally  renders  the 
judges  partial  to  criminals  of  their  own  party,  thus 
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weakening  the  law  and  the  police,  and  converting 
these  into  mere  instruments  of  a  political  faction. 
These  forces  become  still  more  inadequate  by  rea- 
son of  the  limited  number  of  officials  and  by  the 
fact  their  term  of  office  lasts  for  but  a  brief  period. 
To  this  must  be  added  the  further  fact  that,  as  the 
action  of  the  law  and  the  police  is  confined  within 
the  limits  of  the  State,  it  would  seem  that  there 
must  be  a  tendency  toward  insufficiency  and  tardi- 
ness in  the  repression  of  crime.  This  explains,  if 
it  does  not  justify,  public  executions,  which  may, 
for  the  public  welfare,  serve  as  a  counterpoise  to 
judicial  subtlety  and  the  insufficiency  of  the  police, 
but  are  often  the  cause  of  a  new  kind  of  homicide 
perhaps  graver  in  its  effects,  since  it  accustoms  the 
most  civilized  and  humane  people  in  the  world  to 
scenes  of  violence — to  the  terrible  spectacle  of  col- 
lective homicide,  a  spectacle  which  at  times  seems 
to  produce  the  very  crime  it  is  supposed  to  repress. 


Tkt  Jim  amd  Jtntaltm  Unit*  SptUUtr 

On  paper  no  scheme  looks  better  for  the  future 
of  Palestine  than  that  which  is  connected  with  the 
Zionist  movement.  Roughly,  it  is  that  the  Jews 
should  be  placed  in  the  Holy  Land  as  the  trustees 
for  Europe.  They  would  hold  Jerusalem  and  the 
rest  of  the  Holy  Land  under  guarantees  from  the 
powers,  and  maintain  the  "status  quo."  They 
would,  in  fact,  step  into  the  shoes  of  the  Turks,  and 
hold  the  balance  fairly  between  the  different  Chris- 
tian sects — Greeks,  Latins,  Armenians  and  Prot- 
estants. As  the  Jew  is,  or,  at  any  rate,  is  supposed 
to  be — most  unfairly,  we  believe — never  really  an 
Englishman,  or  a  German,  or  a  Frenchman,  but 
only  a  Jew,  he  would,  it  is  urged,  be  uninfluenced 
by  any  national  predilections,  and  therefore  no  one 
power  would  be  able  to  say  that  it  had  been  unfairly 
treated.  Again,  there  would  be  a  certain  fitness  in 
allowing  the  Jews  to  return  to  their  own  land  after 
their  bitterness  against  the  Christians  had  died  out, 
and  after  Christian  animosity  toward  them,  or,  at 
any  rate,  toward  their  creed,  had  ceased  to  be  pro- 
fessed by  the  civilized  nations  of  Europe.  Lastly, 
how  convenient  it  would  be  to  provide  a  place 
where  the  Jewish  usurers  and  petty  traders  who  are 
not  wanted  in  Europe  could  be  "shot"  by  the  gov- 
ernments who  do  not  desire  to  persecute  any  one 
for  his  religion,  but  who  do  desire  to  expel  "unde- 
sirable citizens" — and  especially  those  who  have 
hooked  noses  and  a  natural  capacity  for  doing  bet- 
ter in  commerce  than  the  average  of  their  neigh- 
bors; in  fact,  on  paper  the  foundation  of  an  inter- 
nationally guaranteed  Zionist  State  in  Palestine 
would  do  beautifully,  and  would  settle  the  vexed 
question  of  who  is  to  have  the  Holy  Land  when  the 
Turks  go.  Unfortunately,  the  scheme  is  only  good 
on  paper,  and  only  acceptable  by  those  who  believe 
that  the  world  is  governed  by  reason  and  not  by 
human  passion.  The  Jews  may  be  the  ideal  care- 
takers of  Palestine,  but  they  wiil  never  act  as  such, 
because  though  the  various  Christian  sects  and  the 
Mahommedans  hate  each  other  cordially,  they  all 
hate  the  Jews  a  degree  worse.  The  one  bond  of 
sympathy  between  everybody  in  Jerusalem  who  is 
not  a  Jew  is  hatred  of  the  Jews,  that  hatred  being  a 
concentrated  essence  of  religious  fanaticism  and 
race-prejudice.  The  Jews  would  require  a  far 


greater  military  force  than  they  would  ever  be 
likely  to  obtain  to  keep  the  Christians  and  Mahom- 
medans under  proper  control. 


Tki  Amtrtou*  8*ama»  U»4tr  t*4  Law  Wilt;  McArt**,  ftnm 

The  personal  treatment  accorded  the  seaman  by 
American  ships*  officers  is  the  most  oppressive,  be- 
cause the  most  acute,  feature  of  his  life.  Extreme 
brutality  is  the  rule,  almost  without  exception.  It 
is  a  standing  charge  against  our  maritime  law  that 
it  requires  no  qualification  other  than  that  of  citi- 
zenship on  the  part  of  sailing-ship  officers.  In  this 
respect  the  United  States  stands  alone  among  mari- 
time nations  of  any  consequence.  The  result  is 
that  the  men  in  authority  on  board  American  ships 
are  chosen  for  their  ability  to  "drive,"  i.  e.,  to  beat, 
the  men  under  them,  rather  than  for  their  ability  as 
seamen  and  navigators.  The  reputation  thus  at- 
tained finds  its  sequence  in  an  "esprit  de  corps" 
leading  to  the  commission  of  the  most  wanton  bru- 
talities conceivable  by  minds  trained  to  ingenious 
methods  of  inflicting  torture  upon  their  subor- 
dinates, and  undeterred  by  the  fear  of  consequences, 
social  or  legaL 

The  frequent  recurrence  of  seamen's  charges 
against  ships'  officers,  and  the  monotonous  regu- 
larity with  which  these  charges  are  dismissed  by 
the  courts,  has  created  a  feeling  of  indifference,  and 
even  scepticism,  on  the  part  of  the  public.  The 
charges  made  by  the  seaman  appear  incredible 
when  judged  by  the  standard  of  conduct  prevailing 
on  land.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  stand- 
ard prevailing  at  sea  is  one  of  practical  slavery,  in 
which  a  Legree  is  an  actual  personification. 

An  investigation  shows  that  during  the  past 
eleven  years  more  than  one  hundred  ships'  crews 
have  brought  charges  against  their  officers  in  ports 
of  the  United  States  alone.  This  list  includes  only 
those  cases  that  have  come  most  prominently  be- 
fore the  public.  Characteristic  features  of  this  rec- 
ord are :  Fifteen  deaths  resulted  from  the  treatment 
received ;  many  cases  resulted  in  the  loss  of  limbs, 
eyes  or  teeth,  and  in  other  injuries  of  a  permanent 
character,  including  insanity;  several  suicides  are 
attributed  to  persecution ;  only  seven  convictions 
were  obtained,  and,  with  one  exception,  the  penal- 
ties inflicted  were  merely  nominal;  the  names  of 
certain  ships  and  their  officers  recur  frequently  in 
the  list. 

This  condition  of  affairs  is  due  primarily  to  the 
construction  of  the  law  on  the  point.  The  statute 
provides  that  any  officer  who,  "without  justifiable 
cause,  beats,  wounds  or  imprisons  any  seaman," 
shall  be  punishable  by  a  fine  not  exceeding  $i  ,000, 
or  by  imprisonment  not  exceeding  five  years,  or  by 
both.  Read  conversely,  the  term  "without  justifia- 
ble cause"  authorizes  corporal  punishment  at  the 
sole  discretion  of  the  ship's  officer.  Under  this  law 
courts  and  juries  have  consistently  approved  the 
declaration  of  accused  persons  that  assaults  upon 
seamen  were  justifiable,  or,  at  any  rate,  that  they 
were  deemed  such. 


Capaeltg  to  W»rk  Tht  Po/«t «/  ¥ltw  gertbmr't  JTofaf f»» 

"We  talk  about  this  being  an  age  of  specializa- 
tion, and  deplore  this  threatening  tendency  "  said  a 
social  reformer,  "but  I  find  that  among  my  em- 
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ployees  those  who  can  do  one  thing  well  usually  do 
other  things  just  as  satisfactorily.  It  seems  to  be 
largely  a  matter  of  common-sense  and  adaptability, 
as  I  see  it." 

The  reason  why  many  people  are  out  of  work," 
said  another  social  reformer  on  another  occasion, 
"is  not  because  they  are  unable  or  unwilling  to 
work,  but  because  they  are  unwilling  or  unable,  or 
both,  to  do  the  work  they  can  get  to  do."  Every 
housewife  knows  the  story  of  the  men  who  come  to 
her  back  door;  every  pedestrian  knows  the  story 
of  the  men  who  stop  him  on  the  streets  with  re- 
quests for  dimes ;  every  worker  in  organized  reform 
knows  the  story  of  the  applicants  to  his  bureau. 
The  man  who  stops  you  with  an  earnest  plea  for 
the  price  of  a  meal  or  a  night's  lodging  is  an 
ice-cutter;  it  is  summer,  and  he  is  in  temporary 
but  periodical  distress.  The  man  who  wants  free 
medical  assistance,  or  money  to  pay  his  rent  or  buy 
his  children  food  is  a  telegrapher  ;  it  was  recently 
ordered  that  operators  in  his  office  should  type- 
write messages  instead  of  transcribing  them  with  a 
pen,  and  he,  not  knowing  how  to  use  a  typewriter, 
was  face  to  face  with  starvation— or  the  necessity  of 
finding  another  place. 

Now,  type  machines  are  operated  by  erstwhile 
compositors,  and  among  them  wages  are  pretty 
generally  better  than  before;  and  of  the  remnant 
that  is  out  of  work  it  is  true  that  it  comprises  a  very 
considerable  percentage  of  drinking  or  otherwise 
incompetent  men.  And  an  ice-cutter  should  make 
the  best  of  ice-handlers  in  summer,  while,  as  for 
the  telegrapher,  the  use  of  a  typewriter  should  be 
but  a  small  matter,  as  it  exacts  only  a  little  will  and 
patience  and  a  very  little  intelligence.  So  much  we 
know,  but  what  shall  we  then  say? 

It  is  easy  for  one  whose  faculties  have  been  thor- 
oughly trained,  to  affirm  that  the  average  worker  is 
too  easily  daunted,  that  he  has  not  enough  native 
intelligence  to  meet  a  situation  and  surmount  it; 
but  it  is  not  easy  to  say  what  should  be  incorpo- 
rated in  the  education  of  the  average  worker  to 
make  him  less  of  a  screw,  as  it  were,  fitted  to  only 
one  small  hole  in  the  mechanism  of  the  universe, 
and  useless  if  the  hole  change  its  dimensions  or  find 
another  fit  before  him.  It  is  easy  to  say  that  that  is 
not  education,  in  any  real  sense,  which  leaves  a 
man  no  further  equipped  for  life  than  this ;  but  it  is 
not  easy  to  say  how  to  get  behind  technical  educa- 
tion and  inculcate  principles  of  individual  character 
as  the  basis  for  principles  of  individual  ability. 

Every  year  sees  the  multiplication  of  training- 
schools;  we  have  schools  of  technology  for  our 
well-to-do  youth,  and  manual  training  schools  for 
another  class,  and  trade  schools  for  still  another, 
and  for  years  we  have  been  teaching  Indians  and 
negroes,  even,  to  lay  bricks  and  manage  farms  and 
do  carpentering  and  plastering,  and  few  men  or 
boys  are  turned  out  of  penal  institutions  now  with- 
out having  been  taught  a  trade,  and  well  taught, 
too,  in  most  instances.  This  is  promising;  but 
what  does  it  mean — the  never-failing  cry,  "I  am  a 
cigar-maker,  and  the  doctor  said  I  must  get  outdoor 
work,  and  I  can't;"  or.  "I'm  a  scene-painter,  and 
it's  a  bad  season  in  theatricals,  and  there's  little  new 
work  doing;"  or,  "I'm  a  lithographer,"  or  "a 
paperhanger,"  or  "a  pattern-maker,"  or  "a  wood- 


carver"?  Any  of  these,  or  hundreds,  literally,  of 
other  things,  but  almost  never,  "I'm  a  wood-carver, 
but  I'm  pretty  handy  as  a  carpenter,  too,  and  if  you 
can't  give  me  a  Flemish  oak  hall-settle  to  carve, 
perhaps  you  can  let  me  make  you  a  cretonne-cov- 
ered shoebox,  or  put  you  up  a  neat  set  of  book- 
shelves, or  build  you  a  window-seat?"  Sometimes, 
it  is  true,  a  dejected  and  despondent  plasterer  will 
tell  you  that  he  is  willing  to  do  anything ;  but  does 
he  ever  suggest  beyond  shoveling  snow  or  putting 
in  coal,  what  "anything"  might  be?  In  other  lines 
it  is  the  same.  What  shall  one  call  that  quality 
which  leads  some  on  to  make  the  most  of  life,  and 
the  lack  of  which  holds  others  forever  in  the  barren 
lands  or  at  most  but  on  the  edge  of  success?  Is  it  a 
sort  of  genius,  or  is  it  rather  the  expression  of  a 
type  of  character  than  the  mark  of  a  degree  of  men- 
tal or  mechanical  adaptability?  A  great  many  peo- 
ple know  how  to  do  something,  but  not  a  great 
many  people,  it  would  seem,  know  what  the  world 
wants  to  have  done,  and  what  part  of  it  they  ought 
to  be  able  to  do.  With  ever-increasing  insistence 
the  question  comes  home  to  us — is  this  state  of  af- 
fairs inevitable  or  remediable?  When  trained 
workmen  complain  of  lack  of  employment,  is  the 
social  order  wrong,  are  political  conditions  at  fault, 
is  it  a  matter  of  supply  and  demand  for  the  econo- 
mists to  explain  toward  solution,  or  is  it  a  moral 
and  mental  sifting  process  which  is  inseparable 
from  the  progress  of  the  race?  Must  we  apply 
sympathy,  and  nothing  more,  to  those  ineffectual 
persons  who  must  not  only  be  trained  by  society  to 
do  a  certain  kind  of  work,  but  must  be  kept,  by  so- 
ciety, with  that  specific  kind  of  work  to  do? 

0tattfOJ»  ami  t»»  Poor  Ornt  TUmaHi 

In  his  speech  on  Mr.  Gladstone,  Lord  Roseberry 
referred  to  the  universality  of  the  great  statesman's 
sympathy,  and  mentioned  as  an  instance  his  speech 
to  the  more  aged  of  the  inmates  of  St.  Prancras 
Workhouse  in  the  year  1879.  "Blessed,  no  doubt," 
he  said,  "are  the  rich  men  if  they  confront  the  many 
and  subtle  temptations  of  the  life  they  have  to  live ; 
but  blessed  also,  as  we  have  been  assured,  are  the 
poor  who  accept  with  cheerfulness  the  limited  cir- 
cumstances and  conditions  in  which  they  have  to 
pass  these  few  fleeting  years,  now  brought  nearly 
to  their  close  for  one  and  for  all  of  you,  and  who  are 
content  to  look  forward  to  the  hope  that  is  beyond 
the  grave,  and  the  brightness  of  the  light  that  shines 
upon  the  farther  shore  of  the  dark  river  of  our 
death.  It  sometimes  appears  as  if  those  in  my  posi- 
tion could  not  say  one  word  of  consolation  to  you 
without  an  appearance  of  hollowncss  and  insin- 
cerity. But  this  I  will  say,  it  is  very  good  for  those 
who  belong  to  the  wealthier  classes  to  be  brought 
for  a  moment,  and  for  as  many  moments  and  on  as 
many  occasions  as  possible  into  contact  with  you, 
and  to  remember  how  entirely  and  absolutely  we 
all  stand  upon  one  level  in  the  face  of  One  greater 
than  ourselves ;  that  we  live  in  an  age  when  most  of 
us  have  forgotten  that  the  gospel  of  our  Saviour 
Christ,  which  He  came  to  preach,  and  the  sanction 
of  which  He  sealed  with  His  blood,  in  addition  to 
all  else,  and  besides  scattering  blessings  over  every 
class  of  the  community — was  above  all  the  gospel 
of  the  poor." 
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An  Original  Correction. — It  appears  that  at  an 
elementary  examination  in  English,  lately  held  in  a 
school  near  the  city,  two  sentences  were  given  out 
to  be  corrected  by  the  younger  scholars.  The  first 
sentence  was  to  be  corrected  as  to  its  subject  mat- 
ter; the  second  as  to  its  syntax.  These  were  the 
sentences : 

The  hen  has  three  legs. 

Who  done  it? 

When  the  papers  were  handed  in  it  was  found 
that  one  of  the  examinees  had  regarded  the  sen- 
tences as  subtly  connected  in  thought,  for  his  an- 
swer was  as  follows : 

The  hen  didn't  done  it ;  God  done  it. 


A  Musical  Critic. — Dr.  Temple,  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  entered  an  East  End  church  one 
night,  and  standing  in  a  back  pew  joined  in  the 
singing  of  a  Moody  and  Sankey  hymn.  Next  to 
him  stood  a  workingman  who  was  singing  lustily 
in  tune.  The  bishop  sang  lustily  also,  but  not  in 
tune.  The  workingman  stood  the  discord  as  long 
as  he  could,  and  then,  nudging  the  bishop,  said  in 
a  whisper:  "Here,  dry  up,  mister;  you're  spoiling 
the  show." 


Beating  the  Railroad. — An  Irishman,  after  ques- 
tioning the  ticket  agent  at  one  of  the  depots  of 
Chicago  some  time  ago  about  the  fare  to  New 
York,  purchased  a  round-trip  ticket  and  went  out 
on  the  platform  to  wait  for  the  train.  He  seemed 
to  be  in  quite  a  cheerful  mood,  and  when  asked 
what  it  was  he  found  so  amusing,  replied:  "I'm 
'beatin'  the  road.'  It's  a  round-trip  ticket  I've 
bought,  and  I'm  not  comin'  back !" 


The  Deutsche  Verb. — Mark  Twain,  in  his  ac- 
count of  the  German  language,  tells  how  "the  in- 
telligent German  plunges  into  a  sea  of  verbiage  and 
comes  up  on  the  other  side,  like  a  dog,  with  his 
verb  in  his  mouth."  The  same  idea  is  illustrated  in 
a  story,  told  in  the  Century,  of  a  lady  who  once 
listened,  through  the  aid  of  an  interpreter,  to  a 
speech  made  by  Bismarck.  All  went  well  for  a 
time,  as  the  low  voice  of  the  painstaking  translator 
rendered  with  some  adequacy  the  thought  of  Bis- 
marck. Then  there  were  short  pauses,  followed  by 
rapid  little  summaries  of  what  had  been  said.  As 
these  grew  more  and  more  frequent,  the  lady  be- 
came irritated.  Finally  there  was  an  entire  cessa- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  interpreter,  and  yet  Bis- 
marck was  going  right  on  with  ever-increasing 
vehemence.  There  were  constant  calls  from  the 
lady  of  "What's  he  saying?  What's  he  saying?" 
and  an  increase  of  impatience  proportionate  to  the 
growing  violence  of  the  speaker.  Finally  the 
wretched  interpreter  could  endure  the  strain  no 
longer,  and,  turning  with  a  gesture  of  fierce  resent- 
ment to  his  excited  employer,  he  hissed:  "Madam. 
I  am  waiting  for  the  verb." 


•Compiled  from  Anecdote  Department,  Short  Stories 
Magazine. 


General  Miles  and  the  Recruit. — General  Miles 
is,  it  is  said,  a  hard  man  to  approach,  and  his 
official  position  as  the  head  oi  the  United  States 
army  naturally  commands  respect  from  those  who 
come  in  contact  with  him. 

A  day  after  the  general  landed  in  Porto  Rico  one 
of  his  orderlies  was  taken  sick  with  fever  and  had 
to  go  to  the  hospital.  A  new  man  was  called  for 
and  a  private  from  a  Western  regiment  was  detailed 
to  take  the  place.  The  recruit  who  showed  up  at 
headquarters  came  from  somewhere  up  on  the 
Great  Lakes,  and  belonged  to  one  of  the  Wisconsin 
volunteer  regiments.  Anyhow,  to  state  it  mildly,  he 
was  the  greenest  and  most  self-important  recrttit  in 
the  army.  Along  with  his  early  schooling  he  must 
have  read  the  clause  in  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence that  runs  to  the  effect  that  all  men  are  free 
and  equal,  and  he  bore  himself  accordingly. 

The  morning  after  he  was  detailed  General  Miles 
was  holding  a  consultation  at  headquarters  with 
some  of  the  big  officers  of  his  command.  The  gen- 
eral called  for  an  orderly  to  run  an  important  er- 
rand, and  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  sauntered 
in,  made  a  pass  at  his  hat  with  his  left  hand  for  a 
salute  and  ejaculated : 

"Well.  Miles,  what  is  it?" 

If  the  Spaniards  had  dropped  a  shell  in  their 
midst  it  would  have  hardly  surprised  them  more. 
At  first  General  Miles'  face  grew  black  as  thunder, 
and  then  his  scowl  changed  into  a  quizzical  smile. 

"Don't  call  me  Miles.  Call  me  Nelse.  Miles  is 
so  formal,  you  know." 

The  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  had  meanwhile 
realized  from  the  expressions  on  the  faces  what  he 
had  done,  and  with  General  Miles'  answer  became 
the  most  confused  man  imaginable.  Some  one  else 
ran  his  errand,  a  regular  possibly,  and  the  hero  of 
this  story  was  never  seen  at  headquarters  again. 

The  Cardinal  and  the  Casuist. — The  casuist,  who 
was  dining  with  the  cardinal,  was  famous  for  be- 
ginning every  sentence  with  the  phrase.  "I  make 
a  distinction,"  and  his  host,  wishing  to  "draw"  him 
for  the  general  entertainment,  asked  him.  as  the 
soup  was  served:  "Pray,  father,  can  you  tell  us  if 
it  is  ever  lawful  to  baptize  in  soup?"  "I  make  a 
distinction,  your  eminence."  replied  the  casuist : 
"with  ordinary  soup  it  is  by  no  means  lawful  to  per- 
form baptism,  but  your  eminence's  soup  is  per- 
fectly suitable,  as  it  differs  in  no  way  from  water." 


A  Sympathetic  Interpretation. — The  lesson  was 
from  the  Prodigal  Son,  and  the  Sunday-school 
teacher  was  dwelling  on  the  character  of  the  elder 
brother.  "But  amidst  all  the  rejoicing."  he  said, 
"there  was  one  to  whom  the  preparation  of  the 
feast  brought  no  joy.  to  whom  the  prodigal's  re- 
turn gave  no  pleasure,  but  only  bitterness ;  one  who 
did  not  approve  of  the  feast  being  held,  and  who 
had  tin  wish  to  attend  it.  Now  can  any  of  you  tell 
me  who  this  was?"  There  was  a  breathless  silence, 
followed  by  a  vigorous  cracking  of  thumbs,  and 
then  from  a  dozen  sympathetic  little  geniuses  came 
the  chorus:  "Please." sir.  it  was  the  fatted  calf!" 
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Mr.  Paul  Laurence  Dunbar  has  a  new  collection 
of  poems  in  press,  which  will  probably  appear  next 
month,  under  the  title,  Lyrics  of  the  Hearthside. 

Mr.  Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich,  who,  with  his  wife 
and  two  sons,  is  making  a  tour  of  the  world,  will 
stop  at  the  Philippines  on  the  return  voyage. 

The  Book  Buyer  is  responsible  for  the  statement 
that  Maurice  Jokai's  works  fill  three  hundred  and 
fifty  volumes,  and  that  they  are  translated  into  four- 
teen different  languages. 

The  original  blocks  of  the  woodcuts  with  which 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson  illustrated  a  set  of  scrap- 
books  have  been  presented  to  the  Boston  Public 
Library  by  the  novelist's  widow. 

Miss  Katharine  Prescott  Wormelcy,  so  widely 
known  through  her  unrivaled  rendering  of  Balzac, 
is  translating  several  volumes  in  the  new  edition  of 
Alphonsc  Daudet,  now  being  issued  by  Little, 
Brown  &  Co. 

Mrs.  Harriet  Prescott  Spofford  is  preparing  for 
publication,  through  Messrs.  Copeland  &  Day,  a 
new  volume,  The  Godmother  and  Other  Stories. 
The  same  firm  will  shortly  bring  out  a  new  volume 
of  poems  by  Miss  Louise  Imogen  Guiney. 

The  New  York  Herald  is  authority  for  the  state- 
ment that  the  late  John  Russell  Young  left  in  a 
forward  state  of  preparation  a  MSS.  life  of  General 
Grant,  upon  which  he  had  been  working  carefully 
for  some  years. 

Mr.  Justin  McCarthy's  Reminiscences  are  prom- 
ised for  next  month.  His  recollections  of  London 
go  back  to  1852,  and  among  his  notabilities  are 
Brougham,  Bismarck,  Garibaldi,  Louis  Blanc, 
Brigham  Young  and  Gladstone.  The  Harpers  will 
publish  the  volume  in  this  country. 

The  Longfellow  National  Memorial  Association 
has  been  formed  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a  statue 
of  Longfellow  in  the  capital  of  the  nation.  The 
president  of  the  association  is  Chief  Justice  Fuller, 
with  Senator  Hoar  for  vice-president  and  General 
Greely  as  secretary. 

Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.  will  publish  in  a  short  time  a 
volume  of  Ruskin's  letters  devoted  to  correspon- 
dence with  Maddox  Brown,  Rossetti,  Fitzgerald, 
Burne-Jones,  etc.,  and  which  will  be  illustrated  by 
photogravures  from  the  drawings  of  Burne-Jones. 
This  book  is  intended  to  show  the  relation  of  Rus- 
kin  to  the  pre-Raphaelite  movement. 

A  new  volume  of  stories  by  George  W.  Cable, 
entitled  Strong  Hearts,  will  shortly  appear,  and' will 
consist  of  three  tales.  The  Entomologist,  The  Taxi- 
dermist, and  The  Solitary,  two  of  which  have  al- 
ready appeared  in  Scribner's  Magazine.  In  these 
new  stories  Mr.  Cable  returns  to  the  familiar  Creole 
surroundings  which  have  made  his  reputation. 

Dr.  Henry  van  Dyke,  asked  how  far  the  pulpit 
should  be  literary,  replies  in  the  Observer:  "I  do 
not  believe  that  the  pulpit  should  be  literary  at  all. 
It  should  be  evangelistic.  But  it  is  possible  that  a 
man  who  knows  something  about  literature  may  be 
able  to  do  some  decent  work  in  an  evangelical 
pulpit." 

Lord  Tennyson  is  now  occupied  in  writing  addi- 
tional notes  to  his  father's  poems.    It  may  be  a 


couple  of  years  before  the  work  is  finished.  One  of 
the  incidental  effects  of  this  publication  will  be  to 
save  the  copyrights  of  Tennyson's  earlier  poems  up 
to  Maud,  which  would  otherwise  expire  with  this 
century. 

Sir  Walter  Besant,  in  a  recent  lecture  of  a  course 
on  literature,  passed  a  warm  encomium  upon 
Rudyard  Kipling,  whom  he  put  at  the  top  of  living 
writers  in  respect  of  that  greatest  literary  quality, 
"grip."  He  singled  out  The  Light  That  Failed  and 
The  Recessional  as  works  demonstrating  Mr.  Kip- 
ling's marvelous  powers;  the  latter  placed  his 
works  among  those  which  would  never  die. 

This  year  will  offer  several  opportunities  for  lit- 
erary commemoration.  It  is  the  hundred  and 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  Goethe's  birth,  and  as  such 
will  doubtless  be  marked  by  more  than  one  cele- 
bration. Strasburg,  it  is  known,  will  erect  a  statue 
to  one  who  was  a  student  there.  The  centenary  of 
Hood  and  of  Balzac  falls  within  the  year.  Beau- 
marchais  died  one  hundred  years  ago,  Racine  two 
hundred,  Spenser  three  hundred. 

The  Forest  Lovers,  by  Maurice  Hewlett,  and  the 
Life  of  Shakespeare,  by  Sidney  Lee,  were  two  of 
the  three  books  published  during  1898  which  have 
been  crowned  by  the  London  Academy  at  the  be- 
ginning of.  the  year.  Both  are  published  by  the 
Macmillan  Company.  In  this  connection  it  is  not 
without  interest  to  note  that  in  the  recent  plebiscite 
taken  by  the  Outlook,  five  out  of  the  ten  "best 
books"  chosen  by  the  readers  of  that  magazine  were 
published  by  the  same  firm. 

Henry  Stevens,  Son  &  Stiles,  of  London,  have  in 
preparation  a  very  important  historical  work,  en- 
titled Cabot  to  Champlain,  a  Cartological  Determi- 
nation of  the  English,  French  and  Iberian  Discov- 
eries Between  Labrador  and  Maine,  1497-1633,  by 
G.  R.  F.  Prowse.  The  work  claims  to  open  up  en- 
tirely new  ground  in  its  treatment  of  the  discov- 
er)' of  North  America,  throwing  much  new  light 
upon  the  Cabotian  and  other  early  voyages.  The 
book  will  be  ready  next  year,  and  will  contain  a 
number  of  facsimile  and  sketch  maps. 

The  Pocket  Magazine  furnishes  the  following 
biographical  information  regarding  the  Rev.  S. 
Baring-Gould:  "Mr.  Baring-Gould  resides  on  an 
estate  in  England  that  has  been  in  his  family  for 
three  hundred  years.  He  is  rich,  and  his  literary 
work  is  done  more  for  pleasure  than  gain.  He  is  a 
minister  of  the  Established  Church,  and  is  the  in- 
cumbent of  a  good  living,  but  he  has  less  than  fifty 
parishioners.  At  one  time  he  posed  as  a  believer 
in  celibacy,  but  changed  his  opinions  in  that  re- 
spect, and  is  now  the  head  of  a  large  family." 

The  first  number  of  a  bi-monthly  magazine  of 
ornithology,  called  Bird  Lore,  appeared  last  month 
from  the  publishing  house  of  the  Macmillan  Com- 
pany. It  is  under  the  editorial  management  of 
Frank  M.  Chapman.  It  aims  to  fill  a  place  in  the 
journalistic  world  similar  to  that  held  by  the  nature 
works  of  John  Burroughs.  Henry  Van  Dyke. 
Bradford  Torrey  and  Olive  Thorne  Miller  in  the 
domain  of  books.  The  authors  just  mentioned,  and 
numerous  other  writers  known  for  their  powers  of 
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observation  and  description,  will  be  among  its  con- 
tributors. The  illustrations  will  be  made  from  pho- 
tographs of  birds  and  their  nests  in  nature.  The 
magazine  will  be  the  official  organ  of  the  Audubon 
societies  for  the  protection  of  birds. 

The  Dickens  revival  is  in  full  swing  in  London, 
and  many  interesting  anecdotes,  hitherto  unpub- 
lished, are  being  told  concerning  the  novelist.  A 
series  of  portraits  by  Charles  Martin,  entitled 
Twelve  Victorian  Celebrities,  recently  published  by 
the  Guild  of  Women  Binders,  contains  in  the  pref- 
ace to  the  volume  that  includes  them  this  new  story 
concerning  the  creator  of  Pickwick :  "Dickens  was 
at  a  loss  for  a  name  to  bestow  on  a  youthful  parish 
foundling  whom  he  had  chosen  as  his  hero,  when, 
one  day,  getting  into  one  of  Shillibeer's  omnibuses 
—  then  not  long  established  —  the  conductor 
slammed  the  door  and  shouted  out  to  the  driver, 
'Go  on,  Oliver  Twist.'  'The  singularity  of  the  cog- 
nomen struck  me,'  said  Dickens,  'and  I  said  to  my- 
self, "That's  the  name  of  my  hero."  '  " 

Joaquin  Miller,  the  California  poet,  has  just  fin- 
ished at  his  home  on  the  heights  back  of  Oakland 
a  funeral  pyre  on  which  he  has  ordered  that  his 
body  be  burned  after  death.  This  pyre  is  a  solidly 
constructed  rectangular  piece  of  masonry,  covers 
ioo  square  feet  and  is  eight  feet  high.  It  is  made  of 
620  bowlders  of  various  sizes,  set  in  cement.  At  the 
top  of  the  pyre  is  a  coffin-shaped  depression  in 
which  the  poet  has  left  orders  that  his  body  be 
placed  and  cremated,  and  the  ashes  then  flung  to  all 
points  of  the  compass.  Near  by  a  granite  bowlder, 
which  weighs  two  tons,  will  form  the  poet's  tomb- 
stone. No  name  is  carved  on  it,  but  in  white  let- 
ters has  been  painted,  "To  the  Unknown."  Miller 
talks  as  though  his  death  was  near,  but  he  looks 
hearty,  though  his  Klondike  experiences  aged 
him. 

In  an  article  on  Charlotte  Bronte  in  the  Fort- 
nightly, Mr.  W.  B.  Worsfold  observes:  "In  dis- 
tinguishing the  influences  which  affected  Charlotte 
Bronte's  work,  her  knowledge  of  French  literature 
and  the  teaching  she  received  from  M.  Heger 
should  not  be  omitted.  As  Matthew  Arnold  re- 
marks. French  authors,  though  inferior  in  poetry, 
ars  superior  in  prose  to  English.  Now,  when  Char- 
lotte Bronte  was  at  Brussels,  as  we  know  from  the 
specimens  of  her  'devoirs'  which  have  been  pre- 
served, she  acquired  a  complete  command  of  liter- 
ary French.  The  exercise  of  composing  in  a  me- 
dium so  flexible  and  elegant  as  the  French  lan- 
guage undoubtedly  strengthened  her  power  of  ex- 
pression in  English,  and  contributed  to  the  brill- 
iancy of  her  prose  style.  For  this  acquisition, 
which  formed  almost  the  sole  direct  furnishing  of 
her  mind  for  the  profession  of  letters,  she  was  in- 
debted to  the  teaching  of  M.  Heger.  whom,  apart 
irom  the  presentation  of  him  as  Paul  Emanuel,"  we 
know  to  have  ben  a  kind  friend,  a  skilful  teacher, 
and  a  man  of  correct  literary  taste." 

One  of  the  interviewers  of  Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling 
during  his  recent  visit  to  South  Africa  writes :  "Kip- 
ling takes  his  work  very  hard.  He  is  tremendously 
in  earnest  about  it;  anxious  to  give  of  his  best; 
often  dissatisfied  with  his  best.  He  is  quite  com- 
ically dissatisfied  with  success;  quite  tragically 
haunted  by  the  fear  that  this  or  that  piece  of  work, 


felt  intensely  by  himself  in  writing,  and  applauded 
even  by  high  and  mighty  critics,  is  in  reality  cheap 
and  shoddy  in  execution,  and  will  be  cast  in  dam- 
ages before  the  higher  court  of  posterity.  When 
Rudyard  Kipling  had  written  The  Recessional, 
which  two  hemispheres  felt  to  be  one  of  the  very 
truest  and  soundest  pieces  of  work  done  by  any 
writing  man  in  our  day  and  generation,  he  was  so 
depressed  by  its  shortcomings  of  his  private  con- 
ception that  he  threw  the  rough  copy  in  the  waste- 
paper  basket.  Thence  Mrs.  Kipling  rescued  it.  But 
for  Mrs.  Kipling  we  should  have  had  no  Reces- 
sional !  For  his  best  patriotic  poems  he  has  de- 
clined to  accept  any  pay." 

A  reviewer  of  the  Life  of  Charles  Stewart  Par- 
nell.  in  Literature,  gives  some  interesting  glimpses 
of  the  great  Irishman's  complete  personality: 
"With  tremendous  will  power  and  iron  resolution 
he  combined  a  profound  belief  in  certain  ridiculous 
superstitions.  He  would  not  pass  another  person 
on  the  stairs.  He  was  horror-stricken  to  find  him- 
self sitting  with  three  lighted  candles ;  the  fall  of  a 
picture  in  a  room  made  him  dejected  for  the  entire 
aftermoon ;  and  he  would  have  nothing  to  say  to  an 
important  bill  drawn  up  by  a  colleague  because  it 
happened  to  contain  thirteen  clauses.  He  also 
thought  green  a  most  unlucky  color — a  strange  and 
inconvenient  feeling  for  a  Nationalist  leader — and 
the  sight  of  green  banners  at  the  political  meetings 
he  addressed  often  unnerved  him."  After  seeing 
this  strange  side  of  his  nature  it  is  interesting  to 
hear  Mr.  Gladstone's  opinion  of  the  Irish  leader: 
"Parnell  was  the  most  remarkable  man,"  says 
Gladstone,  "I  ever  met.  I  do  not  say  the  ablest 
man.  I  say  the  most  remarkable  and  the  most  in- 
teresting. He  was  an  intellectual  phenomenon.  He 
was  unlike  any  one  I  had  ever  met.  He  did  things 
and  said  things  unlike  other  men." 

Regarding  Mr.  Hardy's  collection  of  poems  just 
published,  the  Athenaeum  confesses  that  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  say  the  proper  word.   "Much  that  Mr. 
Hardy  has  amused  himself  by  collecting  is  quite 
trifling,  conceived  in  the  crude  ferments  of  youth, 
and  expressed  with  woodenness  of  rhythm  and  a 
needlessly  inflated  diction.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
are  certain  things  which  stand  out  unmistakably, 
not  from  their  fellows  merely,  but  from  the  ruck  of 
modern  verse  as  a  whole.   Two  or  three  of  these, 
which  take  more  or  less  of  a  ballad  form,  are  vigor- 
ous studies  of  types  of  Wessex  character,  and  are 
marked  by  the  observation  and  saturnine  humor 
which  one  would  naturally  expect  from  the  writer 
of  Mr.  Hardy's  novels.  .  .  .  We  do  not  conceal 
our  opinion  that  Mr.  Hardy's  success  in  poetry  is 
of  a  very  narrow  range.    He  is  entirely  dependent 
for  his  inspiration  upon  this  curiously  intense  and 
somewhat  dismal  vision  of  life,  which  is  upon  him 
almost  as  an  obsession.    Where  he  is  not  carried 
along  by  this,  his  movement  is  faltering  and  his 
touch  prosaic.    But  within  such  close  limits  his 
achievement  seems  to  us  to  be  considerable,  and 
to  be  of  a  kind  with  which  modern  poetry  can  ill 
afford  to  dispense.    There  is  no  finish  or  artifice 
about  it;   the  note  struck  is  strenuous,  austere, 
forcible :  it  is  writing  that  should  help  to  give  back- 
bone to  a  literature  which  certainlv  errs  on  the  side 
of  flabbiness." 
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Ar&tk,  Dramatic  and  MuricaJ. 

Actors  of  the  Century:   Frederic  Whyte  $9  00 

By  the  Way:  William  Foster  Apthorp:  Copeland 

&  Day,  cloth,  a  vols   i  5° 

Gaiety  Chronicles:  J.  Hollingshead:  Imported  by  the 

New  Amsterdam  Book  Co.,  8  mo.,  cloth   6  oo 

How  Music  Developed:  \V.  J.  Henderson:  Stokes 

Co..  D.  cloth   i  25 

In  Praise  of  Music:  Edited  by  N.  Francis  Gates; 

Theodore  Presaer,  cloth   I  .00 

The  Cocoa  Palm:  Mary  Dillingham  Freas.  William 

Doxey,  cloth  

The  Dawn:  Emile  Verhaeren:  Translated  by  Arthur 

Symons    I  *S 

The  Rogue's  Comedy:  Arthur  H.  Jones:  Macmillan 

Co.,  cloth   75 

Alphonse  Daudet:  Leon  Daudet:  Little,  Brown 
&  Co.,  cloth   I  jo 

Dictionary  of  National  Biography:  Edited  by  Sidney 
Lee,   Vol  LVII.  Tom— Tytler.  8vo..  cloth  3  75 

Edward  Thring:  G.  Robert  Parkin:  Macmillan  Co., 
a  vols.,  8vo.,  cloth   7  co 

Esek  Hopkins,  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Conti- 
nental Navy,  1775  to  1778:  E.  Field:  Preston  & 
Rounds  Co.,  map,  8vo.,  cloth   3  00 

Cavour:  Evelyn  Martinengo  Cesaresco,  (Countess): 
New  York.  The  Macmillan  Co..  1808,  i2tno.. 
cloth   75 

Life  of  Count  Leo  Tolstoi:  G.  H.  Perris:  Imported 
by  New  Amsterdam  Book  Co.,  8vo.,  cloth   1  75 

Nelson  and  His  Times:  Lord  C.  Beresford,  and  H. 
W.  Wilson:  Young  &  Co..  illustrated,  4V0.,  cloth..  4  00 

Newman  Hall:  An  Autobiography:  Newman  Hall: 
Crowell  &  Co..  illustrated  O.  cloth   3  00 

Some  Account  of  George  William  Wilshere.  Baron 
Bramwell  of  Hever:  C.  Fairfield:  Macmillan  Co.. 
8vo.,  cloth   4  00 

The  Autobiography  of  a  Veteran,  1807-1893:  Count 
Enrico  Delia  Rocca:  Edited  by  Janet  Ross:  Mac- 
millan Co..  8vo.,  cloth   a  50 

Titian:  A  Study  of  His  Life  and  Work:  Claude 
Phillips:    Macmillan  Co.,  illustrated.  4*0..  cloth..  4  00 

Washington  the  Soldier:   General  Henry  B.  Car- 
rington:  Lamson.  Wolffe  &  Co.,  illustrated,  cloth.,  a  50 
Educational  Topics. 

Conjugaison  des  Verbes  Francais:  Paul  Bercy:  Wm. 
R.  Jenkins.    Flexible   50 

First  Steps  in  the  History  of  Our  Country:  Wm. 
A.  Mowry  and  Arthur  May  Mowry:  Silver, 
Burden  fit  Co.,  cloth,  illustrated   60 

The  Story  of  the  Thirteen  Colonies:  H.  A.  Guerber: 

American  Book  Co.,  cloth,  illustrated  

Eouyi  and  Miscellanies. 

A  Cruise  Under  the  Crescent:  Charles  Warren 
Stoddard:    Rand.  McNally  &  Co..  cloth,  illus  

Creation  Myths  of  Primitive  America:  Jeremiah  Cur- 
tin:    Little,  Brown  Si  Co.,  cloth   2  50 

Exotics  and  Retrospectives:  Lafcadio:  Hearn,  Little. 
Brown  &  Co.,  cloth,  illus  

Extemporaneous  Oratory:  James  M.  Buckley:  Eaton 
&  Mains,  cloth   I  50 

Friendship:  Hugh  Black:  Fleming  II.  Revell  Co., 
cloth    1  25 

Modesty,  Courtship  and  Woman's  Right:  R.  P. 
Bromp:   International  Book  Co..  paper   15 

Mr.  Dooley:  In  Peace  and  War:  Small,  Maynard 
&  Co..  cloth   1  25 

Physical  training:  Seymour,  H.  Rippon:  Hirsch- 
fekl  Bros.,  illustrated.  D.  cloth   I  25 


Sketches  and  Stories  of  the  Lake  Erie  Islands:  The- 
resa Thorndale:' I.  F.  Mack  &  Bro..  cloth,  illus.... 

Standard  Hand-Book  for  Railroad  Men:  A.  Kil- 
burn:  Laird  &  Lee,  Kcratol  binding   1  00 

Ten  Orations  of  Cicero:  Marcus  Tullius  Cicero:  Ed- 
ited by  W.  R.  Harper  and  Frank  A,  Gallup:  Ameri- 
can Book  Co.,  maps,  illustrated    1  30 

The  Century  Illustrated  Monthly  Magazine,  Vol. 
34:   The  Century  Co.,  cloth,  illustrated  

The  Double  Man:  F.  B.  Dowd:  The  Temple  Pub. 
Co..  paper   50 

What  a  Young  Woman  Ought  to  Know:  Mrs.  Ma-y 
Wood-Allen.  M.D.:  Vir.  Publishing  Co..  cloth....  1  00 


A  Canuck  Down  South:  Arthur  Weir:  John  Lovell 
&  Son,  paper   2$ 

A  Circle  in  the  Sand:  Kate  Jordan:  Limson. 
Wolffe  &  Co.,  cloth   1  25 

A  City  of  Confusion:  Henry  G.  Ganss:  Notre  Dame, 
Ind.,  paper   15 

A  Harp  oi  Many  Chords:  Mary  F.  Nixon:  B. 
Herder,  cloth   t  00 

Aylwin:  Theodore  Watts- Dunton:  Dodd,  Mead  & 
Co.,  cloth  

Dwellers  in  Gotham:  Annan  Dale:  Eaton  &  Mains, 
cloth    t  50 

The  Day  of  Vengeance:  Tower  Publishing  Co.. 
paper   

The  Key  of  the  Holy  House:  A  Romance  of  Old 
Antwerp:  Albert  Lee:  Appleton,  cloth.  $i;  paper..  50 

The  Money  Captain:  Will  Payne:  Herbert  Stone  & 
Co..  cloth  

The  Pilgrim's  Progress:  John  Bunyan:  The  Cen- 
tury Co,  cloth,  illustrated   1  50 

The  Prince  of  Gravas:  Alfred  C.  Flcckenstein : 
George  W.  Jacobs  &  Co.,  cloth   1  25 

The  Sea  of  Lo»e:  Walter  Phelps  Dodge:  M.  L. 
Mansfield,  cloth   75 

The  Son  of  Perdition:  William  A.  Hammond:  Her- 
bert Stone  &  Co..  cloth  

The  Story  of  Gosta  Berling:  Selma  Lagerlof:  Trans, 
by  Pauline  Bancroft  Flach:  Little.  Brown  &  Co., 
cloth    1  75 

The  Twin  Sisters  of  Martigny:  Rev.  J.  F.  Bingham: 
Lee  &  Shepard,  cloth,  illustrated   1  75 

The  Uncalled:  Paul  Laurence  Dunbar:  Dodd. 
Mead  &  Co..  cloth   t  25 

Trimalchio's  Dinner:  Petronius  Arbiter:  Trans,  by 
Harry  Thurston  Peck:  Dodd.  Mead  &  Co..  cloth, 
illustrated    t  50 

'Twixt  You  and  Me:  Grace  Le  Baron:  Little.  Brown 
&  Co..  cloth,  illustrated   1  50 

Wiic  or  Maid:  M.  Douglas  Flattery:  F.  Tennyson 
Neely,  cloth  

With  Bought  Swords:  Harry  Fowler:  M.  F.  Mans- 
field, cloth   1  25 

Historic,  National  and  Political. 

A  Short  History  of  Switzerland:  Dr.  Karl  Dand- 
liker:   Trans,  by  E.  Salisbury:   8vo..  cloth   2  50 

Democracy:  James  H.  Hyslop:  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons:  cloth   1  50 

Historic  Homes  of  the  Southwest  Mountains.  Vir- 
ginia: E.  C.  Mead:  Lippincott  Co..  illustrated, 
cloth    3  $ry 

Historical  Tales:  the  Romance  of  Reality:  C.  Mor- 
ris:  Lippincott  Co..  illustrated,  cloth  1  25 

History  of  Brule's  Discoveries  and  Exploration*. 
1610-1626:  Consul  Willshire  Butterficld:  Hetman- 
Taylor  Co   a  .>r> 
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Parish  Priests  and  Their  People  in  the  Middle  Ages 
in  England:  E.  L.  Cutts,  D.D.:  Young  &  Co..  il- 
lustrated. i2mo..  cloth   3  oo 

Puerto  Rico  and  Its  Resources:  F.  Albion  Ober: 
Appleton,  illustrated,  map,  cloth   I  5° 

Spain:  its  Greatness  and  Decay  (1470-1788):  Martin 

A.  S.  Hume.  i2mo..  cloth,  with  maps   I  5° 

The  History  of  the  Popes,  from  the  Close  of  the 

Middle  Ages:  L.  Pastor:  Edited  by  F.  Ignatius 
Antrobus.    Vol.  5:    B.  Herder,  cloth   3  00 

The  Mediaeval  Empire:  Herbert  Fisher:  Mac- 
millan  Co.,  2  vols.,  8vo.,  cloth   7  00 

World  Politics:   "T.":  R  F.  Fenno  &  Co,  cloth....  1  00 

A  Little  Maid  of  Concord  Town:   Margaret  Sidney: 

Lothrop  Publishing  Co..  cloth,  illustrated   I  50 

A  Little  New  England  Maid:    Kate  Tannatt  Woods: 

Lothrop  Publishing  Co.,  cloth  

A  Little  Turning  Aside:    Barbara  Yechton:  Geo. 

W.  Jacobs  &  Co.,  cloth,  illustrated   1  00 

Among  the  Lindens:     Evelyn  Raymond:  Little, 

Brown  &  Co.,  cloth,  illustrated   1  50 

An  Independent  Daughter:    Amy  E.  Blanchard:  J. 

B.  Lippincott  Co.,  cloth,  illustrated   1  25 

As  in  a  Mirror:    Mrs.  G.  R.  Alden:    Lothrop  Pub. 

Co.,  cloth,  illustrated   1  50 

Belle:    Little.  Brown  &  Co.,  cloth,  illustrated   I  00 

Braided   Straws:     Elizabeth    E.    Foulke:  Silver, 

Burdett  &  Co.,  cloth,  illustrated   40 

Everyday  Honor:    Fannie  E.  Newberry:  George 

N.  Jacobs  &  Co.,  cloth,  illustrated   1  25 

Florida  Alexander:    Eleanor  Talbot  Kinkcad:  A. 

C.  McClurg  &  Co.,  cloth   1  00 

General  Nelson's  Scout:    Byron  A.  Dunn:    A.  C. 

McClurg  &  Co..  cloth,  illustrated  1  25 

Katie:  A  Daughter  of  the  King:   Mary  A.  Gilmorc: 

George  W.  Jacobs  &  Co.,  cloth   50 

Little  Bo-peep:    R.  K.  Munkittrick:    R.  H.  Russell, 

linen,  illustrated   

Little  Mr.  Van  Verc  of  China:    Harriet  A.  Chccvcr: 

Estes  &  Co.,  cloth,  illustrated   50 

Rare  Old  Chums:    Will  Allen  Dromgoolc:  Dana, 

Estes  &  Co.,  cloth,  illustrated   50 

Reuben's  Hindrances:   "Pansy  ':   Lothrop  Pub.  Co.. 

cloth,  illustrated   1  i$ 

St.  Nicholas:    Vol.  25.  parts  one  and  two:  The 

Century  Co..  cloth,  illustrated  

Teddy:    Her  Book:    Anna  Chapin  Ray:  Little. 

Brown  &  Co..  cloth,  illustrated   1  50 

The  Boys  of  "98:   James  Otis:    Dana.  Estes  &  Co.. 

cloth,  illustrated   1  so 

The  Golliwogg  at  the  Sca-sidc:   Florence  K.  Upton: 

Longmans,  Green  &  Co..  illustrated  

The  Strange  Adventures  of  Billy  Tiell:    Harriet  A. 

Cheever:    Estes  &  Lauri.it.  cloth,  illustrated   50 

The  Ten-Ton  Cutter:    Harry  Castlcman;    Henry  T. 

Coatcs  &  Co.,  cloth,  illustrated  

The  Young  Puritans  in  King  Philip's  War:  Marv  P. 

Wells  Smith:  Little.  Brown  &  Co..  cloth  illus'....  I  25 
Thy  Friend  Dorothy:    Amy  E.  Blanchard:  Geo. 

W.  Jacobs  &  Co.,  cloth,  illustrated   1  25 

With  the  Dream-Maker:  John  Habberton:  George 

W.  Jacobs,  cloth,  illustrated   50 

Poetry  of  the  Month, 

Budd  Wilkins  at  the  Show,  and  other  verses:  S. 
Ellsworth  Kiscr:  Hclman-Taylor  Co..  1  Jmo  ,  cloth.  1  00 

For  Truth  and  Freedom:  poems  of  commemoration: 
Armistcad  C.  Gordon:   Albert  Shultz   50 

Heplalogia:   Algeron  C.  Swinburne:   T.  B.  Musher.  4  00 

Immortelles  and  Asphodels:  poems:  Liura  G.  Col- 
lins:   Robert  Clarke  Co..  cloth   I  00 

North  Shore  Watch  and  other  poems:  New  Edi- 
tion:   G.  E.  Woodbcrry:    Macmillan   1  25 


Songs  from  Puget  Sea:    Herbert  Bashford:  The 

Whitaker  &  Ray  Co..  cloth   I  00 

Stray  Leaves:    Albert  W.  Barnum:    Barnum,  Mo;t 

&  Barnum.  paper   5° 

Talcs  Told  in  a  Country  Store:    Rev.  Alvin  Lincoln 

Snow:    Snow  Pub.  Co..  cloth   1  40 

The  Flying  Sands:    Wallace  Rice:    Donnelley  & 

Sons  Co..  paper   25 

Verses:  J.  C.  L.  Clark:  Paper  

Wishmakers'  Town:     William    Young:  Lamson, 

Wolffe  &  Co..  cloth   1  CO 

Yale  Verse:   C.  Edmund  Merrill:  Maynard.  Merrill 

&  Co   1  25 

Rcligiota  and  Philosophic. 

A  Life  of  Christ  for  the  Young:  George  Ludington 
Weed:  George  W.  Jacobs  &  Co..  cloth,  illus   JO 

A  Spiritual  Tour  of  the  World:  Otto  A.  De  La 
Camp:  Arena  Publishing  Co..  cloth   

From  Dusk  to  Dusk:  Cale  Young  Rice:  Cumber- 
land Presbyterian  Publishing  House,  cloth   1  25 

Illustrative  Notes  on  the  International  Sunday- 
School  Lessons,  1899:  Jesse  Lyman  Hurlbut  and 
Robert  Remington  Doherty:  Eaton  tt  Mains, 
cloth,  illus   I  35 

In  Christ  Jesus,  or  the  Sphere  of  the  Believer's  Life: 
Arthur  T.  Pierson:  Funk  &  Wagnalls.  cloth   60 

Quiet  Talks  With  Earnest  People  in  My  Study: 

C.  E.  Jefferson,  D.D.:  Crowell  &  Co   1  00 

Systematic  Theology:    Rob.  Verrell  Foster,  D.D.: 

Cumberland  Presbyterian  Pub.  House   3  50 

The  Best  Church  Hymns:  Edited  by  L.  F.  Benson. 

D.  D.:    Westminster  Press   75 

The  Book  of  Daniel,  from  the  Christian  Standpoint: 

J.  Kennedy.  D.D.:    Young  &  Co   2  50 

The  Divine  Force  in  the  Life  of  the  World:  Alex- 
ander McKenzie:   Lamson.  Wolffe  Sc.  Co..  cloth. .  1  50 

The  Extinction  of  the  Christian  Churches  in  North 
Africa:   L.  R.  Holme:   Macmillan  Co.,  8vo.,  cloth.  I  50 

The  Great  Affirmations  of  Religion:  Rev.  T.  R. 
Slicer     Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co   1  50 

The  History  of  Mankind:  Prof  Fricdrich  Ratzel: 
Trans,  by  A.  J.  Butler.  M.A.:  Vol.  III.  8vo.. 
cloth,  extra   4  00 

The  Last  Link:  Our  Present  Knowledge  of  the 
Descent  of  Man:  Ernst  Haeckel.  With  Notes  and 
Biographical  Sketches  by  Hans  Gadow:  8vo„  cloth,  t  00 

The  Little  Flowers  of  Saint  Francis  of  Assisi:  Trans- 
lated by  Abby  Langdon  Alger:  Little,  Brown  & 
Co.,  cloth   

The  Living  Saviour:  Rev.  S.  F.  Hotchkin:  George 
W.  Jacobs  &  Co.,  cloth    50 

The  Methodist  Year  Book  J899:  A.  B.  Ssnford: 
Eaton  &  Mains,  paper,  illustrated   10 

The  Silver  Cross,  or  The  Carpenter  of  Nazareth: 
Eugene  Sue:  International  Publishing  Co..  cloth. 

The  Spiritual  Life:  Andrew  Murray:  George  W. 
Jacobs  &  Co.,  cloth    50 

Things  of  Northfield,  and  Other  Things:  Rev.  David 
Gregg:    E.  B.  Treat  &  Co..  cloth   6t> 

Truth  and  Error:  J.  W.  Powell:  Open  Court  Pub- 
lishing Co.,  cloth   1  75 


A  Laboratory  Manual  of  Physiological  and  Clinical 
Cheihistry  and  Toxicology:  Arthur  E.  Austin  and 
Isador  H.  Coriat:    Lamson,  Wolffe  &  Co.  cloth.  1  25 

The  Elements  of  Graphic  Statics:  Text-Book  for 
Students  of  Engineering:  L.  M.  Hoskins:  8vo.. 
cloth   2  25 

The  Instincts  and  Habits  of  the  Solitary  Wasps: 
George  W.  Peckham  and  Elizabeth  G.  Peckham, 
cloth   

Handbook  of  Metallurgy:  Dr.  Carl  Schnabcl:  Trans. 

by  Henry  Louis:  Two  vols.,  8vo.,  cloth  10  Co 
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Artistic,  Drum  tic  and  MuskaL 

A  Century  oi  American  Illustra. :  A.  Hocber.  .Bookman. 

At  the  New  York  Theatres:  J.  G.  Speed  Forum. 

Cole's  Old  English  Masters:  J.  C.  Van  Dyke  Century. 

Parisian  First  Night  of  Cyrano:  P.  S.  Vimbert.  .National. 
The  Drama  of  the  Month:  Norman  Hapgood.  .Bookman. 

Biographic  and  Reminiscent. 

Aguinaldo:  A  Character  Sketch  Review  of  Reviews. 

Autobiography  of  a  Revolutionist:  Kropotkin. .  .Atlantic. 

Creator  of  Wonderland  (L.  Carroll):  J.  L.  G  Critic. 

De  Monvel:  M.  L.  Van  Vorst  Century. 

Emperor  William  in  the  Holy  Land:  S.  I.  Curtiss. .  .Cos. 

Franklin's  Religion:  P.  L.  Ford  Century. 

James  Wilson  and  His  Times:  D.  O.  Kellogg.  Lippincott's. 
Letters  of  R.  L.  Stevenson:  Ed.  by  Sidney  Colvin.  ..Scrib. 

Maurice  Boultct  dc  Monvel:  Th.  Bentzon  Critic 

Reminiscences  of  Julia  Ward  Howe,  III.:  J.  W.  Howe..  At. 

Educational  Topics. 

Culture  and  Education:  W.  Rein  jForum 

School  System  of  Porto  Rico:  A.  P.  Gardner. ..  .Forum. 
Talks  to  Teachers  on  Psychology.  I.:  W.  James.  .Atlantic. 
The  Gifford  Lectureships:  R.  M.  Wenley....Open  Court. 


Anglo-Saxon  Affinities:  Julian  Ralph  Harper's. 

Army  Signal  Corps  in  the  War:  H.  Macfarland.  .R.  of  R. 
Capture  of  Enemy  Merchant  Vessels:  Stockton. N.  Am.  R. 
Evolution  of  Colored  Soldier:  W.  T.  Parker.. N.  Am.  ft. 
Farewell  Letters  of  the  Guillotined:  J.  G.  Alger. Atlantic. 
First  Books  of  Some  Am.  Authors:  L.S.  Livingson.B'man. 


Intelligence  of  Animals:  Th.  Ribot  Open  Court 

Man-Eating  Tiger:  J.  H.  Porter  Outing. 

Old  Roads  and  New  Fingcr-Posts:  M.  T.  Earle.  B.-Buyer. 
Old  War  Prisons  in  Eng.  and  Am.:  A.  Griffiths.  N.  Am.  R. 

Some  Japanese  Ways:  J.  K.  Goodrich  Forum. 

The  Chances  of  Life:  P.  McArthur  Ainslce. 


The  Enjoyment  of  Poetry:  S.  M.  Crothers  Atlantic. 

The  Indian  on  the  Reservation:  G.  B.  Grinnell.  .Atlantic. 
The  Massachusetts  State  Home:  A.  S.  Roe. . N.  Eng.  Mag. 
The  Spirit  of  Conquest:  J.  Novicow. ..  .Pop.  Science  Mon. 
Tuberculosis  in  the  United  States:  S.  A.  Knopf.. N.  Am. 
Two  Explorers  and  Their  Discoveries:  E.  H.  Mullin.B.-B. 
Volunteer  War  Relief  Association:  W.  H.  Tolman.R.  of  R. 
What  Dickens  Did  for  Childhood.  J.  L.  Hughes.  .Century. 

Financial  and  Legal. 

American  Seamen  Under  the  Law:  MacArthur.  .Forum. 
Federal  Taxation  of  Interstate  Commerce:  Adams. R.  of  R. 

Increasing  Supply  of  Gold:  G.  E.  Roberts  Forum. 

Principles  of  Taxation,  XX.:  D.  A.  Wells. P.  Science  Mon. 


Saxon  and  Latin  Courts:  N.  L.  Logan    Forum. 

Some  Irregularities  in  Land  Taxation:  Powers. J.  of  Soc. 
Sinking  of  the  Merrimac,  Part  III.:  Hobson. ..  .Century. 
Spanish-American  War,  Part  I.:  H.  C.  Lodge.  .Harper's. 
The  Rough  Riders — To  Cuba:  Theodore  Roosevelt.. Scrib. 


The  War  and  Extension  of  Civilization:  K.  J.  Hill. Forum. 
The  War  on  the  Sea  and  its  Lessons:  A.  T.  Mahan..  .McC. 
United  States  as  a  World  Power:  A.  B.  Hart. ...  Harper's 

Why  the  Treaty  Should  be  Ratified:  C.  Dcnby  Forum. 

With  Dewey  at  Manilla:  J.  L.  Stickncy  Harper's. 


Historic  National  and  Political. 

After  the  Capture  of  Manilla:  F.  R.  Roberson  Cos. 

Alexander's  Conquest  of  Asia  Minor:  B.  I.  Wheeler..  Cent. 

Awakening  of  China:  Dr.  J.  Smith  N.  Am.  R. 

Capture  of  Santiago  de  Cuba:  Shaftcr  Century. 


Coaling  Stations  for  the  Navy:  R.  B.  Bradford .. Forum 
Colonial  Expansion  of  the  United  St  tes:  A.  L.  Lowill.At. 


Dcwcy  at  Manilla:  E.  W.  Harden  McClure's. 

Four  National  Conventions:  George  F.  Hoar.  .Scribner's. 

Hidalgo  and  Morclos:  G.  B.  Halsted  Open  Court. 

How  an  Empire  was  Built,  Part  I.:  Mohammed. ..  .Cos. 

How  Other  Countries  Do  It:  G.  McAneny  Century. 

Imper.  Responsibilities  a  National  Gain:  Clarke  N.  Am.  R. 

Lincoln  Gathering  an  Army:  I.  M.  Tarbcll  McClure's 

Growth  of  Colonies  and  Protectorates..  R.  of  R. 

Old  Spanish- American  Colony:  F.  Williamson.. Les.  P.  M. 

Reconstructing  the  Philippines:  Albert  Shaw  R.  of  R. 

Russia  as  a  World  Power:  C.  A.  Conant..  N.  Am.  R. 

Literary  Criticism. 

Bagster's  Pilgrim's  Progress:  R.  L.  Stevenson.  .Bookman. 
E.  Robin's  Novel:  "The  Open  Question":  J.  B.  Pcrry.Crit. 

New  Life  of  Shakespeare:  W.  J.  Rolfe  Critic. 

Novels  of  William  Black:  A.  Repplier  Critic. 

Theodore  Roosevelt's  Writings:  C.  R.  Johnston. B.-Buyer. 
William  Makepeace  Thackeray:  W.  C.  Browncll.  .Scrib. 

Religious  and  Philosophic. 

Art  of  Concentration:  M.  E.  Carter  Mind. 

Crusade  Against  Christian  Science:  C.  B.  Patterson. Mind. 
Ethical  In.  in  School  and  Church:  Fairchild.Am.  J.  of  Soc. 

Evolutionary-  Reconciliation:  Henry  Wood  Mind. 

Fiat  Morals:  Hudor  Genone  Mind. 

Mind  and  Soul:  T.  W.  Topham  Mind. 

Modern  Instances  of  World- Renunciation  Open  Court. 

Philosophy  of  Voltaire:  L.  Levy  Bruhl  Open  Court. 

Primary  School  of  Society:  M.  T.  Allen  Mind. 

Scientific  and  Industrial. 

America  and  the  Wheat  Problem:  J.  Hyde  N.  Am.  R. 

Chemistry  as  a  Factor  in  Modern  Civilization..  .Chautau. 
City  Subways  for  Pipes  and  Wires:  H.  F.  Bryant  Cos. 


Evolution  of  the  Double  Huller:  A.  J.  KcncaJy.  .Outing. 

Harnessing  the  Nile:  F.  C.  Penfield  Century. 

Ice,  Snow  and  Frost:  G.  H.  Johnson  Leslie's  P.  M. 

Mivart's  Groundwork  of  Science:  C.  L.  Whittle.P.  Sc.  M. 
Our  Merchant- Marine:  S.  E.  Payne  N.  Am. 


Science  of  Observation:  C.  L.  Whipple..  .P.  Science  Mon. 
Short  His.  of  Scientific  Instruction:  J.  N.  Lockyer.P.Sc.M. 
The  Astronomical  Outlook:  C.  A.  Young  Harper's. 

Sociologk  Questions. 

Barbarian  Statues  of  Women:  T.  Veblen. . .  Am.  J.  of  Soc. 
Criminal  Anthropology  in  Relation  to  Criminal  Juris- 
prudence: F.  A.  Keller  Am.  J.  of  Soc. 

Good  Roads  and  State  Aid:  Otto  Dorner  Forum. 

Sex  in  Primitive  Industry:  N.  L.  Thomas. .Am.  J.  of  Soc. 

Sociological  Outlook:  C.  A.  Eaton  Treasu-y 

Subtle  Problems  of  Charity:  Jane  Addams  Atlantic. 

Statistics  and  Popular  Education:  C.  D.  Wright. Self  Cult. 
The  Health  Conditions  of  Coal  Mining:  Barrowman..Cas. 
The  Labor  Problem  in  the  Tropics:  W.  A.  Ireland. P.  S.  M. 
Trades  Unions  and  Public  Duty:  J.  Addams.Am.  J.  of  Soc. 
Training  for  Practical  Philanthropy:  P.  W.  Ayrcs.R.  nf  R. 
Quarantine  and  Sanitation:  W.  Wyman  Forum. 

Travel,  Sport  and  Adventure. 

Among  the  Dyaks:  T.  Van  Gestel  Cos. 

Autumn  in  Franconia,  II.:  Bradford  Torrcy  Atlantic. 

Ice  Yachts  and  Yachting:  W.  P.  Pond  Leslie's  P.  M. 

New  England  Fox  Hunt:  H.  L.  Jilson  Outing. 

On  the  Way  to  the  North  Pole:  W.  Wellman. ..  .Century. 

The  Klondike:  A.  A.  Hill  Munsey's. 

The  Trek-Bokke  of  Cape  Colony:  S.  C.  C.  Schreiner.  Cos. 
Trekking  Trip  in  South  Africa:  A.  C.  Humbert. . Harper's. 
West  lndiaward,  Ho!:  C.  Bissel  Leslie's  Pop.  M. 
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OPEN  QUESTIONS:    TALKS  WITH  CORRESPONDENTS 


Correspondents  are  invited  to  make  use  of  this  page 
on  all  questions,  which  will  be  answered  as  far  as  we  may 
be  able.  Answers  and  comments  will  be  gladly  received. 
A  large  number  of  questions  and  answers  are  unavoidably 
held  over  till  next  month. 


463.    Will  you  kindly  tell  me  who  is  the  author  of  a 


"When  all  the  world  is  young,  lad." 
I  have  a  copy  of  it  (newspaper  copy).  The  title  is  given. 
Young  and  Old,  by  Miss  Muloch.  A  short  time  ago  1 
heard  it  recited;  the  title  given  then  was.  The  Old  Story, 
by  Kingsley:  both  poems  were  identical.  Now,  "which 
is  which?" — C.  L.  Hincke,  Parker,  Colo. 

[The  poem  in  question  was  written  by  Charles 
Kingsley,  author  of  Hypatia,  etc.,  and  first  ap- 
peared, we  believe,  in  the  text  of  his  Water  Babies. 
Certainly  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  volume  of  his 
poems  published  after  his  death.  It  appears  in 
Treasure  Trove.  Current  Literature's  issue  of  No- 
vember, 1896.] 


464.  Can  you  give  me  the  author  of  the  poem.  That  Old 
Sweetheart  of  Mine?—  Ki-Lo,  Baton  Rouge,  La. 


465.  Can  you  tell  me  where  I  can  procure  the  following 
pictures?  Alice  Morse  Earle.  Mrs.  Heald.  D.  P.Thomp- 
son. Mrs.  Custer,  Flora  Annie  Steel,  Col.  H.  R.  Gordan, 
C.  A.  Stephens,  Anna  Scwall  and  Cotton  Mather— X. 
Y.  Z..  Atlantic  City.  N.  J. 

[  No  doubt  most  of  them  could  be  obtained  from 
C.  F.  Ritzman,  Fifth  avenue,  near  Twenty-third 
street.  New  York  City.] 


466.  Through  your  Talks  with  Correspondents  will  you 
kindly  tell  me  where  I  can  find  the  following  lines: 
"O  woman  planned  by  heaven  to  be, 
.   .   .   model  of  veracity." 
A  recent  article  credited  them  to  Byron,  but  I  am  unable 
to  find  them,  in  spite  of  the  most  careful  reading.  If 
you  can  give  me  this  information,  you  will  greatly  oblige 
one  who  is  already  indebted  to  you  for  ten  years  of  in- 
struction and  entertainment. — H.  A.  Garland,  Jersey  City, 
N.J.   

40;.  Perhaps  some  of  your  subscribers  could  tell  me 
the  author  of  the  following,  and  where  I  could  find  it  (I 
quote  from  memory): 

"Too  many  wars  of  words  and  creeds, 
Too  many  paths  that  wind  and  wind; 
While  just  the  art  of  being  kind 
Is  all  the  sad  world  now  needs." 
Also 

"The  stained  web  that  whitens  in  the  sun. 
Grown  pure  by  being  purely  shone  upon." 
It  is  quoted  in  Three  Vassar  Girls  on  the  Rhine,  by  Eliza- 
beth W.  Champney.  Also,  can  any  one  tell  me  the  author 
of  the  poem,  Discipline,  beginning.  "A  block  of  marble 
caught  the  glance  of  Buonarotti's  eye." — W.  J.  Car- 
mouche.  Plain  Dealing,  La. 

[The  first  quotation  (which  you  have  not  given 
cjuite  correctly)  is  a  quatrain  of  Ella  Wheeler  Wil- 
cox's, entitled  The  World's  Need.  It  was  quoted  in 
Current  Literature  for  April.  1897,  from  a  book  of 
Mrs.  Wilcox's  poems,  then  recently  issued.  The 
second  quotation  is  from  Moore's  Lalla  Rookh. 
The  third  we  do  not  recognize.  Can  any  of  our 
readers  help  us?) 


468.  Can  you  put  me  in  the  way  to  find  where  the  fol- 
lowing lines  are  to  be  found,  and  the  author's  name: 

"With  dreamful  eyes  my  spirit  lies 
Under  the  walls  of  Paradise." 
Your  courtesy  will  be  much  appreciated  by  your  sub- 
scriber.—Nelson  L.  Litten,  Chicago,  Ills. 

[The  lines  you  quote  are  from  the  concluding 
stanza  of  Thomas  Buchanan  Read's  beautiful  poem. 
Drifting,  which  may  be  found  in  most  anthologies 
of  American  and  English  verse,  as  well  as  in  the 

published  edition  of  Read's  poems.] 
•   

469.  Will  you  kindly  tell  me  the  nationality  of  the  fol- 
lowing authors?  Henry  Seton  Merriman,  William  Mc- 
Lennan, Anna  L.  Glyn.  Susan  Hartly  Swett. — M.  V. 
Sibley,  Muskegon,  Mich. 

[Henry  Seaton  Merriman  (which,  by  the  way,  is 
a  pen-name)  is  an  Englishman.  William  McLen- 
nan is,  we  understand,  of  Canadian  birth.  The 
other  names  are  unknown  to  us.] 

470.  Adam-tad: — I  am  encountering  Adam-zad  in  my 
reading  often  enough  in  the  last  few  months  to  wish  to  be 
acquainted  with  him.  If  it  is  possible  for  you  to  do  so. 
please  to  explain  what  "Adam-zad,  the  bear,"  means. — F. 
W.  Chandler,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

[Adam-zad,  "the  bear  that  looks  like  a  man,"  is 
a  personage  in  Rudyard  Kipling's  recently  pub- 
lished poem,  The  Truce  of  the  Bear,  evidently 
typifying  Russia.  The  poem  appeared  originally 
in  Literature,  the  publication  of  Harper  Brothers, 
(which  should  not  be  confounded  with  Current  Lit- 
erature), to  which  source  we  refer  another  corre- 
spondent on  this  subject,  Mr.  Henry  Allison,  of 
.  Fitchburg,  Mass.,  who  wishes  a  copy  of  the  poem.] 


Answers  From  Correspondents. 

440.  Be  True:  The  poem  Be  True  was  written  by  Hora- 
tius  Bonar,  a  Scotch  poet  and  divine.  It  can  be  found 
in  Hymns  of  Faith  and  Hope,  second  series,  published 
by  Robert  Cartes  &  Bros.,  1862.  I  enclose  a  copy  of  the 
poem.  For  grace  of  diction  and  fervor  of  sentiment,  many 
of  Bonars  hymns  are  hardly  surpassed  by  any  recent 
writer.— L.  B.  Pillsbury,  Somcrville.  Mass. 

[We  hold  the  copy  Mr.  Pillsbury  has  so  cour- 
teously provided,  subject  to  the  pleasure  of  Mr. 
Rose,  of  Nanuet,  N.  Y.,  who  asked  for  this  poem  in 
our  January  issue.] 

459.  "John  and  Peter  and  Robert  and  Pant' :  Your  corre- 
spondent. No.  459,  in  February  issue  cf  Current  Liter- 
ature, probably  refers  to  a  poem  entitled  Chemistry  of 
Character.  It  is  to  be  found  in  Poems  of  Progress,  by 
Lime  Doten.  which  may  be  had  through  The  Progressive 
Thinker.  40  Loomis  St..  Chicago,  Ills.,  or  any  spiritualist 
publishers.— Andrew  W.  Cross,  Westfield.  Mass. 

[We  find  also  on  searching  our  files  that  this 
poem  was  printed  in  Treasure  Trove,  Current  Lit- 
erature's issue  of  December,  1896.] 

460.  Bookbinding  and  Designing: 

[A  scaled  letter,  no  doubt  answering  this  query, 
which  appeared  in  the  February  Current  Litera- 
ture, is  held  for  "M.  M.  V.."  Binghamton.  N.  Y. 
Our  correspondent's  full  name  not  being  en- 
trusted to  us,  we  are  unable  to  do  more  than  await 
an  intimation  of  her  pleasure  in  the  matter.] 
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One  of  the  most  noteworthy 

Parlt  Ntxt  Itar  ,  ,  • 

facts  about  the  year  19x10  will 
be  the  great  exhibition  in  Paris.  Work  upon  it- is 
well  under  way  at  the  present  time,  and  at  the  ap- 
pointed moments  its  gates  will  be  thrown  open, 
ready  to  accommodate  an  influx  and  outgo  of  not 
less  than  65,000  persons  every  hour.  Thus  far  the 
United  States  and  France  have  alternately  carried 
off  the  honors  in  the  art  of  holding  these  great  con- 
gresses of  international  skill  and  workmanship. 
While  Paris  had  the  advantage  of  a  long  lead,  the 
Centennial  at  Philadelphia,  and  the  Giicago 
World's  Fair  have  met  with  a  success  little  short  of 
that  attained  in  the  earlier  Paris  shows.  The 
French  metropolis,  owing  to  its  pivotal  position 
with  relation  to  all  the  great  nations  of  the  world, 
has  an  advantage  which  the  United  States  can 
hardly  hope  to  attain  in  our  day.  We  can  draw 
exhibits  and  exhibitors  in  abundance  across  the  At- 
lantic, but  we  cannot  count  upon  any  large  body 
of  visitors  from  these  fields.  Our  exhibitions  are 
bound,  therefore,  to  appeal  to  our  own  hemisphere : 
but  Paris  can  not  alone  count  upon  all  the  thickly 
populated  countries  within  easy  reach  of  her,  but 
can  stimulate  an  incredible  amount  of  interest 
among  people  whose  homes  are  as  distant  as  the 
antipodes.  It  may  therefore  be  taken  for.granted  that 
the  display  which  will  be  made  next  year  will  be 
one  of  the  most  gigantic  affairs  ever  held  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  world.  N'o  such  gathering  of  people  has 
ever  before  been  lured  to  assemble  in  one  spot,  ami 
nothing  short  of  the  miraculous  developments  of 
modern  civilization  could  be  a  magnet  of  sufficient 
power  to  draw  them  to  one  spot.  The  millions  who 
go  there  must  be  entertained,  housed  and  fed :  the 
railways  and  street  conveyances  must  be  able  to 
transport  them  to  and  from  the  exhibition.  Even 
the  resources  of  Paris  itself  are  likely  to  be  taxed 
to  the  uttermost,  while  the  great  passenger  routes 
over  the  ocean  and  across  the  continent  of  Europe 
are  planning  now  to  meet  the  heavy  responsibility 
which  will  be  placed  on  them.  In  spite  of  the  mon- 
umental character  of  the  occasion,  there  is  as  yet 
little  indication  that  the  exhibition  will  attain  the 
success,  in  one  respect,  which  the  World's  Fair  at- 
tained in 'Chicago.  Some  fortunate  series  of  cir- 
cumstances gave  that  event  an  artistic  character 
which  made  it  * juite  unique  among  the  sights  of  the 
modern  world.  It  was  more  like  a  magic  city, 
beautiful  in  the  purity  and  simplicity  of  its  concep- 
tion than  anything  that  had  gone  before,  or.  we  fear, 
that  may  again  follow  it.  To  have  seen  its  tran- 
sient terraces  and  columned  porticoes  rising  from 
artificial  lagunes.  was  like  a  glimpse  of  some 
dreamland  city.  Unlike  anything  that  ever  went 
before,  it  seemed  more  like  a  forecast  of  what  the 


distant  future  holds  in  store  for  some  of  the  prosaic 
cities  that  we  live  in.  While  the  French  are  highly 
artistic,  they  are  chronically  given  to  over-em- 
phasis in  artistic  matters,  and  are  hardly  equal  to 
the  attainment  of  a  conception  so  thoroughly  re- 
strained as  was  the  Chicago  event.  The  gayety  of 
the  French  nature  must  crop  out  in  plastic  ebulli- 
tions or  the  people  at  home  will  vote  the  thing  a 
failure.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Frenchman's  pride 
is  now  at  stake,  and  though  he  fails  to  reproduce 
for  us  anything  as  successful  architecturally  as  the 
Chicago  Fair,  he  will  electrify  the  world  by  the 
endless  brilliancy  of  the  spectacle  which  he  is  now 
bending  all  his  energies  to  bring  about.  At  such 
times  even  international  wars,  revolutions  and  dip- 
lomatic wiles  are  relegated  to  the  obscurest  back- 
ground. 

The  penny  post  was  on  last 
Christmas  day  extended  to  all 
parts  of  the  British  Empire,  except  the  Cape  and 
the  Australasian  colonies.  The  United  Kingdom 
has  had  a  penny  post  since  1840.  In  1837  Sir 
Roland  Hill  set  forth  in  a  pamphlet  the  deplorable 
condition  of  the  postal  service.  He  showed  that 
the  postal  revenue  instead  of  increasing  with  the 
growth  of  the  population  was  decreasing.  This  he 
attributed  to  the  extortionate  rate  which  encour- 
aged letter-smuggling,  and  to  the  pernicious  sys- 
tem of  franking,  which  bad  grown  to  such  propor- 
tions that  a  piano  was  franked  by  parcel  post. 
Nine  years  after  the  introduction  of  a  uniform 
penny  post  smuggling  had  been  suppressed  and 
the  letters  delivered  —  exclusive  of  Government 
correspondence — had  increased  from  seventy-five 
to  three  hundred  and  twenty-nine  millions.  In  the 
seventeenth  century  the  rate  for  sending  a  single 
letter  80  miles  and  under  was  2  pence  :  for  a  double 
letter.  4  pence,  or  8  pence  an  ounce:  alwve  80 
miles,  3  pence,  6  pence  and  12  pence.  The  rate  was 
several  times  changed.  At  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century  to  send  a  single  letter  not  more  than 
15  miles,  the  rate  was  3  pence:  double.  6  pence; 
treble,  y  pence;  an  ounce.  12  pence.  Exceeding 
30  miles,  but  not  60,  5  pence.  15  pence.  20  pence. 
It  is  nearly  impossible  to  determine  the  real  cost  of 
sending  a  letter  in  the  seventeenth  century,  for  no 
authorized  cross-posts  existed  in  England  until 
1600.  Letters  had  therefore  to  pay  many  miles  of 
unnecessary  carriage. 

The  worst  feature  of  the  old  post  system  was  the 
single,  double  and  treble-sheet  discrimination.  For 
whether  a  letter  contained  one.  two  or  three  sheets 
could  only  be  determined  by  prying.  It  was  also 
illegal  for  two  people  to  join  in  writing  one  letter 
unless  it  was  paid  as  double.   To  discover  that  this 
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had  been  done  the  letter  had,  of  course,  to  be 
opened. 

London  merchants  at  one  time,  to  save  postage, 
combined  to  write  foreign  orders  on  one  sheet.  The 
Postmaster-General  objected ;  the  question  was 
carried  into  court  and  decided  against  the  mer- 
chants. 

How  very  lightly  a  letter  was  held  is  strikingly 
illustrated  by  two  penalties.  For  stealing  a  pocket- 
handkerchief  the  penalty  was  death,  while  for  open- 
ing and  embezzling  the  contents  of  a  letter  the 
heaviest  punishment  which  could  be  imposed  was 
a  fine  of  £20.  This  disregard  for  the  sacredness 
of  a  letter  sprang  from  the  conception  of  the  post 
as  a  means  of  policing  a  kingdom.  Early  postal 
history  must  be  read  in  the  light  of  this  conception ; 
for  had  the  crown  not  held  the  post  to  belong  to 
the  police  system  of  a  kingdom  it  would  not,  for 
so  many  centuries,  have  denied  the  people  its  free 
use.  Nor  have  we  entirely  done  away  with  that  con- 
ception. In  time  of  war  or  social  peril.  Govern- 
ments still  open  the  letters  of  suspects.  Sir  Will- 
iam Harcourt  in  1882  said  of  this  power  in  the 
House  of  Commons  :  "It  is  a  power  which  is  given 
for  purposes  of  state,  and  the  very  essence  of  the 
power  is  that  no  account  of  its  exercise  can  be 
rendered." 

Until  the  fifteenth  century  the  post  was  the  prop- 
erty of  the  ruler.  A  subject  of  the  realm  had  no 
right  to  use  the  horses  at  the  relay  stations  unless 
he  had  a  passport.  So  rigorously  was  this  rule  en- 
forced in  Rome  that  Pertinax,  afterward  Emperor, 
on  receiving  from  Marcus  Aurelius  an  appoint- 
ment as  pro-consul  of  a  distant  territory,  left  the 
capital  hastily,  thinking  his  appointment  sufficient 
passport.  But  a  governor,  through  whose  province 
he  had  to  pass,  refused  to  let  him  use  the  imperial 
post  without  a  passport.  Pertinax  was  thereiore 
obliged  to  walk. 

I.ouis  IX.  of  France  issued  an  order  to  his  mas- 
ters of  the  post  that  they  were  to  furnish  horses 
to  couriers  and  to  no  others  on  pain  of  death. 

So  long  as  the  post  was  royal  property  its  value 
depended  on  the  character  of  the  particular  ruler. 
Whenever  the  Government  was  centralized  and 
powerful  some  post  courier  system  existed.  But  if, 
for  any  reason,  the  Government  was  weakened  or 
a  particular  ruler  held  the  post  in  light  esteem,  the 
institution  fell  into  desuetude.  Persia's  post  com- 
munication was  well  developed.  Herodotus  tells 
(if  couriers  hastening  on  horseback  from  one  relay 
station  to  another.  Lcquien  de  Laneufville.  writ- 
ing on  the  origin  of  the  post,  says  that  this  relay 
system  was  supplanted  by  a  series  of  high  towers. 
Criers  stationed  in  these  towers  shouted  the  mes- 
sage from  one  to  the  other.  Charles  VIII.  of 
France  took  great  interest  in  the  system,  and  in- 
sisted that  every  letter  should  be  marked  with  the 
hour  of  forwarding  and  the  hour  of  receipt.  In 
case  of  delay  the  messenger  had  to  give  good  cause 
or  suffer. 

Whenever  the  blood  of  a  nation  was  in  good 
circulation  attempts  were  made  to  destroy  or  evade 
the  royal  post  prerogative.  In  Rome,  when  the 
post  was  disorganized,  certain  soldiers  and  sailors 
formed  themselves  into  a  messenger  service.  Hav- 
ing been  permitted  for  some  time  to  perform  this 


work  unmolested  several  of  their  number  pe- 
titioned the  Emperor  Vespasian  to  allow  them  foot 
covering.  The  Emperor  not  content  with  refusing 
'  the  petition  ordered  that  thereafter  they  perform 
the  service,  of  messenger  barefoot. 

With  the  beginning  of  the  modern  period  the 
difficulty  of  maintaining  the  royal  prerogative  con- 
stantly increased.  In  France  a  curious  circum- 
stance finally  brought  the  privilege  to  an  end.  The 
creation  of  the  University  oi  Paris  necessitated  the 
establishment  of  some  means  of  communication 
between  parents  and  students.  To  meet  the  need 
university  messengers  were  appointed.  They  were 
soon  made  use  of  by  the  general  public,  and  the  re- 
peated efforts  of  the  crown  to  confine  them  to  their 
authorized  service  were  so  utterly  futile  that  Henry 
IV.  finally  legalized  the  public  use  of  the  royal  post. 

In  England  the  royal  prerogative  was  ignored, 
and  the  post  horses  stolen,  while  the  individual- 
istic tendencies  of  the  English  people  led  to  private 
undertakings,  which  could  only  be  suppressed  by 
a  Government  monopoly.  In  the  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth  century  the  King  followed  the  ex- 
ample of  his  French  cousin,  and  declared  the  post 
a  public  institution.  From  this  time  to  the  reforms 
of  this  century  the  post,  though  remaining  a  pub- 
lic institution,  suffered  many  vicissitudes.  Now 
and  again  it  sank  almost  into  non-existence,  then  a 
capable  postmaster  would  be  appointed,  or  it  would 
be  farmed  to  some  energetic  man,  who  would  bring 
it  to  a  high  degree  of  usefulness  and  make  it  suf- 
ficiently remunerative  to  excite  the  covetousness 
of  the  crown,  and  thus  bring  about  his  displace- 
ment. In  a  very  short  time  the  post  would  have  re- 
turned to  a  state  of  torpor. 

_  „  Hardlv  ever  has  the  progress 

of  a  fatal  disease  been  watched 
with  more  eager  or  widespread  interest  than  in  the 
case  of  Kudyard  Kipling.  Had  he  been  an  old 
man.  like  Gladstone,  one  could  hardly  have  won- 
dered, but  for  a  young  author,  not  yet  arrived  at  the 
prime  of  life,  the  interest  could  scarce  have  been 
more  intense  or  more  widely  scattered.  Kipling 
has  been  more  than  any  living  writer  identified  with 
the  Anglo-Saxon  movement,  rather  than  with  the 
merely  British  or  British  colonial.  His  life  in  In- 
dia placed  him  in  touch  with  the  more  distant  col- 
onies of  the  eastern  hemisphere,  his  birth  and  edu- 
cation bound  him  to  the  British  Isles,  while  his 
marriage  and  home  life  have  identified  him  with 
the  United  States. 

Apropos  of  the  variety  and  fertility  of  his  genius, 
it  is  interesting  to  know  that,  however  young  he 
may  he.  Kipling  has  been  a  most  prolific  writer.  A 
bibliography  recently  published  in  the  New  York 
Times  cites  not  less  than  fifty-three  items  in  a  list 
of  his  original  and  reprinted  works.  The  last  of 
these  is  a  collected  edition  of  his  writings,  twelve 
volumes  in  all.  while  the  first  is  the  School  Boy 
Lyrics,  no  copy  of  which  was  ever  sold  publicly. 

If  Alfred  Austin  occupies,  by  appointment,  a 
laureateship  of  Great  Britain.  Kipling  is  the 
laureate  of  a  people  whose  empire  is  still  more  ex- 
tensive than  that  over  which  the  Queen  holds 
sway.  He  is  the  chosen  poet  of  the  great  English- 
speaking  world,  for  there  is  no  part  of  it  where  he  is 
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not  among  loyal  friends.  As  a  literary  product  he 
is  almost  the  first-born  of  that  compact  which  has 
lately  thrown  England  and  the  United  States  into 
relations  of  greater  accord.  He  is  a  new  type  of 
cosmopolitanism  which  we  have  hardly  known  be- 
fore, and  links  the  progress  of  the  Far  East  and 
Far  West  together  through  the  mother-link  of  Old 
England. 


Recently  the  great  laxity  in 
nag,  nioraljtv  o(  stage  produc- 

tions in  New  York  have  suggested  to  sonic  one  at 
Albany  the  desirability  of  introducing  a  bill  to  es- 
tablish a  theatrical  censor,  who  could  pass  upon  all 
plays  and  shows  before  they  are  given  to  the  pub- 
lic. There  is  certainly  a  very  marked  change  in  the 
character  of  the  entertainments  which  appear  on 
the  stage  to-day  over  those  which  public  opinion 
was  satisfied  with  a  dozen  >cars  or  more  ago.  It 
is  not  outside  of  the  scope  of  the  memory  of  those 
who  are  still  young  to  recall  the  time  when  a  stage 
ballet  was  considered  highly  improper.  This  was 
before  the  day  of  the  music  hall.  Since  then  some- 
thing has  operated  a  vast  change  in  public  senti- 
ment, and  to-day  it  is  almost  an  exception  to  find  a 
popular  play  which  does  not  somewhere  descend  to 
the  apparent  necessity  of  alluring  applause  by 
means  of  offensive  interpolations  of  some  kind  or 
other.  Attention  has  been  called  to  the  fact  in  pub- 
lic journals  that  a  censor  of  our  plays  would,  in  the 
end,  only  prove  another  club  in  the  hands  of  politi- 
cians with  which  to  levy  tribute  upon  the  citizen, 
while  establishing  a  custom  which  experience  has 
shown,  in  other  countries,  to  be  wholly  ineffective. 
The  worst  plays  which  we  have  come  from  coun- 
tries where  an  active  censorship  exists,  and  yet  it  is 
generally  found  necessary  to  modify  even  these  per- 
formances before  they  reach  American  audiences. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  stage  is  to-day  in  a  dis- 
eased condition.  While  the  prices  of  admission  are 
high,  and  have  never  been  higher,  a  character  of 
play  is  in  vogue  which  is  in  need  of  immediate  cor- 
rection. Such  plays  are  also  found  to  be  patron- 
ized by  people  of  apparent  cultivation,  and  one  can- 
not but  wonder  whether  they  fully  understand  the 
license  which  they  are  encouraging.  While  a  cen- 
sorship would  help  to  correct  such  an  evil,  it  ought 
not  to  be  any  more  of  a  necessity  in  this  country 
than  is  a  standing  army.  If  the  stage  reflects  a  con- 
dition so  bad  that  it  needs  repression  of  this  kind,  it 
is  because  public  opinion  has  not  expressed  itself 
strongly  enough  in  condemnation  of  the  liberties 
which  managers  take  in  the  selection  of  their  wares. 


The r,  is  no  Wild  Weat 


There  is  no  portion  of  our 
national  story  more  thrilling 
in  adventure,  more  interesting  in  its  record  of 
heroic  endurance  and  indomitable  effort  than  that 
which  records  the  advance  of  civil  life  from  the 
slopes  of  the  Alleghcnies  to  the  coast  line  of  the 
Pacific.  Only  the  self-reliance,  the  high  privilege 
to  conceive  and  execute  which  is  inspired  in  the 
citizen  by  the  spirit  of  our  institutions,  could  have 
accomplished  such  magnificent  results  as  now  ap- 
pear in  the  proud  domain  known  as  the  "Great 
West."  Less  than  fifty  years  ago  this  was  a  wilder- 
ness extending  from  the  Lakes  to  the  Pacific,  un- 


surveyed  and  almost  unexplored.  The  Sioux  and 
Apache  and  other  hostile  tribes  disputed  with  sav- 
age bravery  all  advances  of  peaceful  or  industrial 
life. 

Within  almost  a  generation  this  broad  area  has 
become  an  empire  of  active  industry  and  great  com- 
mercial prosperity.  There  is  no  record  that  por- 
trays to  a  greater  degree  such  a  courage  of  man- 
hood, such  faith  in  power  to  accomplish,  such  a 
wealth  of  patriotism  as  has  been  here  manifested  in 
the  subjection  of  nature,  such  a  triumph  of  the  arts, 
such  a  development  of  national  civilization  and 
social  advancement. 

The  magnitude  of  these  splendid  results  will  be 
better  appreciated  when  it  is  understood  that  this 
domain  of  our  Republic  lying  west  of  the  Missis- 
sippi embraces  seventy  per  cent.,  or  over  two-thirds 
of  the  area  of  the  United  States,  not  including 
Alaska.  All  of  this  territory  has  been  and  is  being 
brought  to  a  higher,  better  and  purer  civilization 
than  could  have  been  dreamed  of  by  our  wisest 
statesmen.  Such  have  been  the  conquests  of  peace 
by  the  inspiring  spirit  of  our  institutions  and 
American  manhood. . 

It  will  be  remembered  in  contemplating  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  arts  of  peace  to  the  westward  de- 
veloping a  wonderful  industry  and  commercial  en- 
terprise in  the  great  area  west  of  the  Mississippi, 
that  in  1840  Chicago,  now  the  great  metropolis, 
had  but  4.500  inhabitants.  There  was  not  a  bridge 
over  the  Mississippi  nor  any  of  the  great  rivers  west 
to  the  Pacific.  The  buffalo  roamed  from  the  Rio 
Grande  to  the  Red  River  of  the  North.  The  treas- 
ures of  California  had  not  been  discovered.  The 
munificent  resources  of  mines,  of  plains  and  forests 
were  conjectured,  but  not  known.  The  wealth  of 
this  domain  of  valleys  and  mountain  ranges,  of  for- 
ests and  fields,  that  stretched  out  in  loneliness  but 
beauty  towards  the  setting  suns,  was  not  alone  in 
these  inexhaustible  resources  so  prodigally  pro- 
vided, but  in  the  courage,  self-reliance,  hardy  man- 
hood and  unfaltering  faith  of  the  sturdy  pioneers, 
who  crossed  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri  and  those 
who  followed  immediately  in  their  footsteps.  They 
were  the  "avant  couriers"  of  this  splendid  civil  life 
now  existing.  Those  magnificent  results  now  be- 
fore and  around  us  have  been  mainly  accomplished 
since  the  close  of  the  civil  war.  Now  five  great 
trans-continental  lines  of  railroad  traverse  the  great 
plains,  pierce  the  Rockies  and  the  Sierras,  and  bind 
the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  with  bands  of 
steel.  The  frontiers  have  vanished.  The  great 
plains  of  Kansas,  Nebraska  and  the  Dakotas  have 
been  transformed  into  immense  fields  of  grain  that 
undulate  in  the  summer  breeze  like  the  waves  of 
the  sea.  Through  those  the  Missouri  peacefully 
pursues  its  tortuous  course  to  its  confluent,  the 
Mississippi,  like  a  thread  of  silver  in  a  cloth  of  gold. 
The  same  spirit  of  freedom  and  adventure  that 
landed  at  Plymouth  Rock  and  Jamestown  was  in- 
herited by  the  sons  of  the  Puritan  and  Cavalier,  and 
has  in  the  century  inspired  those  who  crossed  the 
continent  and  have  brought  the  wealth  of  gold  and 
silver  from  the  hills  of  Colorado  and  California  that 
excel  the  fabled  stories  of  Ophir  and  Tarshish. 

The  evidences  of  this  social  and  material  civiliza- 
tion with  such  wonderfully  transforming  power 
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over  the  area  beyond  the  Mississippi  are  manifest 
and  many.  In  this  area  are  nineteen  States  and  four 
great  Territories,  containing  2,117,920  square 
miles,  with  a  population  in  1890  of  12,463,366,  and 
now  estimated  at  16,000.000.  There  are  164  cities, 
having  each  a  population  in  excess  of  5.000;  80 
cities  in  excess  of  10,000:  36  cities  exceeding  20,- 
060  each;  and  eight  cities  each  in  excess  of  10O,- 
000.  Here  are  83.329  miles  of  railroads  not  only 
traversing  this  great  domain  from  east  to  west,  but 
north  and  south  from  Manitoba  to  the  Gulf  and  to 
Old  Mexico,  form  a  vast  network  of  transportation 
lines  upon  which  an  immense  internal  traffic  is  con- 
ducted that  represents  a  wonderful  exchange  of  do- 
mestic commodities  that  in  value  exceeds  the 
wealth  of  the  Indies. 

The  harbors  of  the  Pacific  are  crowded  with 
ships  of  the  Orient,  and  isles  of  the  sea  laden  with 
the  teas  of  China  and  Japan,  the  silks  of  India,  the 
coffees  and  spices  of  South  America  and  the  isles 
of  the  Pacific  bring  their  rich  contributions  to  the 
great  volume  of  traffic  that  daily  moves  from  the 
west  to  the  east  over  the  trans-continental  lines. 
These  are  the  rich  compensations  that  have  been 
returned  for  the  lavish  investment  of  energy,  in- 
dustry, intltigence  and  manhood  that  flowed  from 
east  to  west  in  such  recent  years. 

While  the  Great  West  has  contributed  an  im- 
mense volume  to  the  wealth  of  the  republic,  and 
that  contribution  is  yearly  increased,  they  who  have 
lavishly  furnished  the  energy  and  measured  their 
manhood  with  the  forces  of  nature  have  received 
liberal  rewards.  The  people  of  the  West  are  grow- 
ing richer;  questionable  as  it  may  seem,  neverthe- 
less it  is  true  they  are  growing  rich  more  rapidly 
than  they  of  the  East. 

The  wealth  of  those  who  dwell  west  of  the  Miss- 
issippi in  real  and  personal  property  in  1890  aggre- 
gated the  sum  of  $20,744,925,947.  less  than  one- 
fifth  of  the  population  with  nearly  one-third  of  the 
wealth  of  the  nation.  The  per  capita  wealth  was 
$1,622.  All  of  this  has  been  acquired  within  about 
a  generation.  This  much  excels  the  per  capita 
wealth  of  any  State  or  section  of  the  Union  east 
of  the  Mississippi.  In  the  light  of  this  fact  how  un- 
warranted the  statement  of  some  that  the  West  is 
poor  and  growing  poorer.  Let  a  few  comparisons 
be  made.  The  per  capita  wealth  of  Kansas  is 
$1,261;  Nebraska,  $1,205:  Maine.  $740:  New 
Hampshire.  S863:  in  North  Dakota.  $1,844:  South 
Dakota,  $1,293:  in  New  York.  $1,430;  Pennsyl- 
vania, $1,177;  Ohio.  $1,076;  Montana.  $3,429:  Wy- 
oming. $2,797:  and  California.  $2,097;  Connecti- 
cut, $1,119:  Massachusetts.  $1,252;  New  Jersey, 
$1,117;  and  Delaware.  $1,043;  a»l1  the  per  capita 
wealth  of  all  the  people  in  the  United  States  was 
$1,036.  It  will  be  seen  the  per  capita  wealth  of 
the  West  was  $560  above  the  general  average. 

More  ample  have  been  the  almost  fabulous  re- 
turns from  the  farms  of  Missouri.  Iowa.  Minnesota, 
Kansas,  Nebraska  and  Dakotas.  and  the  fields, 
orchards  and  vineyards  oi  California:  from  the 
wide  ranges  of  Colorado.  Wyoming.  L "tali  and  New 
Mexico,  the  fields,  fisheries  and  forests  of  Wash- 
ington and  Oregon.  In  California  the  value  of  the 
wheat  crop  alone  from  to  1X90  was  $228.«7<>.- 
467  greater  than  all  the  gold  and  silver  taken  from 


the  mines  in  that  time.  The  total  value  of  the  wheat 
crop  for  these  years  was  $628,040,810.  The  wheat 
crop  of  the  States  and  Territories  west  of  the  Miss- 
issippi in  1897  was  worth  at  home  $250,000,000,  or 
nearly  three  times  the  value  of  all  the  gold  and  sil- 
ver mined  in  the  United  States,  Alaska  included. 
Is  this  not  a  splendid  tribute  to  the  resources  of 
soil  and  climate  and  the  industry  of  the  people  of 
the  Great  West? 

The  West  has  become  the  granary  of  the  world. 
But  the  political  pessimist  will  reply  to  this  exhibit 
of  production  and  wealth:  "Yes;  but  look  at  the 
mortgages  and  indebtedness."  This  is  largely  an- 
other popular  delusion.  Although  a  new  country 
requiring  vast  investments  for  public  improve- 
ments and  private  enterprise,  yet,  surprising  as  it 
may  seem,  the  public  and  private  debt  is  compara- 
tively less  than  in  the  older  States.  In  1890,  as  ap- 
pears from  the  census  report,  the  per  capita  mort- 
gage indebtedness  of  Kansas  was  $170:  Nebraska. 
$126;  Missouri,  $80;  Iowa,  $104:  Minnesota,  $152. 
Take  the  same  number  of  States  on  the  eastern 
border,  and  we  have  Connecticut,  $107:  Massa- 
chusetts, $144:  New  York,  $268;  New  Jersey, 
$161  ;  Pennsylvania.  $117. 

If  we  consider  the  combined  national.  State  and 
local  bonded  debt,  the  burden  is  much  heavier  in 
the  East  than  in  the  West.  The  per  capita  interest 
charge  of  this  combined  debt  in  the  West  was  48 
cents;  in  the  New  England  States,  including  New 
York,  New  [ersev  and  Pennsvlvania  it  was  in  1890 
$1.78. 

It  may  reasonably  be  inquired:  "How  is  the  civ- 
ilization of  the  West  manifest  in  educational  re- 
sults?" With  commendable  pride  it  may  lx-  an- 
swered that  the  pioneers  and  immigrants  who  have 
built  up  homes  and  sought  fortunes  toward  the 
setting  sun  have  not  been  thoughtless  of  the  wel- 
fare of  their  children.  They  have  remembered  that 
the  public  schools  are  the  safeguards  of  our  insti- 
tutions. The  schoolhouse  and  the  church  adorn 
the  hilltops  and  grace  the  valleys  from  the  majestic 
Mississippi  to  the  glistening  waves  of  the  Pacific. 
From  official  records  we  learn  about  6.000,000  of 
pupils  in  this  wide  domain  are  in  the  public 
schools  under  130,134  teachers,  and  in  1897  the  ex- 
penditures on  account  of  these  schools  amounted 
to  $50470.671.  With  these  are  schools  of  higher 
instructions,  academies,  normal  schools,  colleges 
and  universities  in  every  State  and  Territory,  lib- 
erally sustained  and  endowed. 

The  "Wild  West"  is  being  educated,  and  the 
comparisons  in  the  census  report  are  most  gratify- 
ing. The  average  per  cent,  of  illiteracy  in  the  New 
England  States  and  including  New  York.  New 
Jersey  and  Pennsylvania,  nine  States,  in  1890  was 
5.9  per  cent.  The  average  illiteracy  of  the  nine 
most  Western  States  farthest  removed  from  the  re- 
fined and  cultivated  East.  Montana.  Wyoming. 
Colorado.  Utah.  Nevada.  Idaho.  Washington.  Ore- 
gon and  California  was  3.9  per  cent,  of  the  popu- 
lation. The  percentage  of  illiteracy  in  Ohio  was 
4.7  per  cent.:  Indiana,  5.8;  Illinois.  4.1).  In  Iowa 
it  was  3.5  ;  Kansas.  2.9;  and  in  Nebraska.  2.8.  It 
will  be  observed,  and  it  is  the  glory  of  our  whole 
country,  civilization  is  marching  on.  until  now,  in 
the  light  of  the  wonderful  events  that  have  recently 
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taken  place,  the  prophesv  of  Thomas  Benton  is  ful- 
filled :  "The  way  to  the  East  is  from  the  West." 
The  Occident  is  bringing  freedom  and  knowledge 
to  the  Orient. 

True,  the  older  States  have  bestowed  upon  the 
West  a  priceless  baptismal  gift,  its  fruits  of  knowl- 
edge, skill,  industry,  capital  and  manhood.  This 
heritage  has  been  gratefully  received  and  cher- 
ished and  now  the  valleys  of  the  Mississippi.  Mis- 
souri, the  Rio  Grande,  Columbia,  Sacramento  and 
San  Joaquin  bloom  like  the  famous  vales  of  Cash- 
mere. There  is  no  longer  any  "Wild  West."  It  is 
a  memory ! 

„  ,    ,    Stupendous  as  have  been  the 

Uubmartnt  Cablet  .  . 

political  results  of  the  Spanish 
war,  they  bid  fair  to  be  rivaled  in  magnitude  by  the 
economic  and  industrial.  To  dig  a  canal  from 
ocean  to  ocean,  to  build  a  fleet  of  merchant  vessels 
that  will  put  us  once  more  in  our  rightful  place 
as  a  leading  maritime  nation,  to  hold  the  position 
we  arc  already  winning  of  primacy  in  the  world's 
commerce,  are  inseparable  concomitants  in  the  sud- 
den and  great  transformation  of  our  foreign  rela- 
tions and  policy.  Whether  the  price  that  the  peo- 
ple are  to  pay  for  all  this  is,  or  is  not,  dispropor- 
tionately large;  whether  the  aggrandizement  of  the 
nation  will  work  harm  or  good  to  the  individual, 
time  only  can  prove,  and  we  shall  not  attempt  here 
to  prophesy.  Matters  must  be  faced  as  they  are, 
and  are  likely  to  be  for  some  time  to  come.  Money, 
time,  labor,  thought,  must  be  lavished  upon  the  new 
works  to  which  the  nation  has  set  her  hand. 

Among  those  works  one  of  the  most  urgent  is  the 
establishment  of  cable  communication  between  all 
the  American  possessions.  If  Hawaii  and  Luzon 
are  to  be  controlled  from  Washington,  they  must 
be  joined  thereto  by  direct  lines  of  intelligence, 
just  as  the  several  human  limbs,  if  they  are  to  be 
4s  of  use  to  the  body,  must  be  in  immediate  nerve  con- 
nection with  the  brain.  The  transmission  of  mes- 
sages from  Manila  to  Xcw  York  across  thousands 
of  miles  of  foreign  lands  may  answer  very  well 
while  we  are  on  terms  of  at  least  outward  amity 
with  their  rulers,  but  the  bursting  of  a  very  small 
war  cloud  over  the  wrong  spot  would  leave  our 
Asiatic  colonies  as  effectually  shut  off  from  us  as 
if  buried  under  the  ice  cap  of  the  South  Pole. 

The  political  argument  in  favor  of  a  trans-Pacific 
cable  is  perhaps  secondary  to  the  economic  one, 
which  can  graphically  be  presented  in  a  few  figures. 
While  the  trade  of  the  countries  commercially  ad- 
jacent to  the  Philippines  now  amounts  to  more 
than  $2,000,000,000  annually,  $1,200,000,000  of 
this  consisting  of  imports,  the  United  States,  not- 
withstanding the  wares  she  offers  are  largely  of 
the  kinds  in  demand,  receives  not  six  per  cent,  of 
the  total  amount.  The  volume  of  business  await- 
ing diversion  to  our  shores  is  therefore  enormous. 
That  direct  cable  connection,  a  canal  through 
Nicaragua,  and  a  larger  fleet  of  merchant  vessels 
would  do  much  to  turn  the  Far  Eastern  commerce 
in  this  direction,  is  almost  axiomatic. 

The  United  States  Government  is  keenly  alive  to 
these  facts.  Although  the  appropriation  for  a 
cable  to  Hawaii,  which  is  to  constitute  the  first  link 
in  a  chain  reaching  westward  to  the  Far  East,  failed 


in  the  late  Congress,  there  is  little  doubt  that  the 
money  will  be  voted  at  an  early  session  in  the 
future.  The  first  trans-Pacific  telegraph,  which 
has  lagged  for  more  than  forty  years  behind  the 
first  trans-Atlantic  one,  will  soon  reach  the  goal  of 
existence. 

Submarine  telegraphic  lines  of  the  world  arc 
made  a  subject  of  much  special  information  in  the 
January  number  of  the  Monthly  Summary  of 
Commerce  and  Finance,  just  published  by  the 
Bureau  of  Statistics,  Treasury  Department.  It  is 
shown  how  these  cable  lines  from  a  network  over 
almost  the  entire  world.  They  skirt  coastwise  from 
port  to  port,  engirdling  even  the  whole  of  Africa 
and  almost  all  of  South  America.  They  cross  and 
recross  every  body  of  water  between  inhabited 
lands,  except  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Submarine  tele- 
graphs of  the  world  number  1,500.  are  170,000 
miles  in  total  length  of  lines,  have  cost  $250,000,- 
000,  and  convey  6,000,000  messages  a  year.  In  lay- 
ing cables  nearly  fifty  thoroughly  equipped  steam 
vessels  are  now  engaged. 

Since  the  early  days  of  trans-Atlantic  telegraphy 
this  mode  of  communication  has  been  wonderfully 
facilitated.  There  are  now  nearly  twenty  cable  lines 
from  the  Old  World  to  America,  thirteen  of  these 
entering  the  United  States.  At  first  messages  cost 
$100  each,  now  twenty-five  cents  a  word.  Three 
words  per  minute  was  the  original  speed,  and  one 
had  to  wait  several  hours  for  a  response.  Now, 
more  than  fifty  words  can  be  sent  in  a  minute,  and 
even  with  this  the  carrying  capacity  of  the  wires 
can  be  doubled  by  the  duplex  system.  A  message 
was  once  transmitted  from  CongTess  to  Parliament 
and  a  reply  received  in  thirteen  and  one-half  sec- 
onds. Communication  was  had  from  the  White 
House  to  the  Santiago  battlefield  and  back  again 
within  twelve  minutes. 

A  prominent  scientist  has  given  an  illustration  of 
the  sensitiveness  of  the  instruments  employed  for 
receiving  submarine  telegraphic  messages,  in  the 
fact  that  an  electric  battery  composed  of  a  piece 
of  zinc  wire  dipped  in  a  drop  of  acidulated  water  in 
a  copper  gun-cap  will  generate  sufficient  current 
to  be  transmitted  across  the  Atlantic  and  detected 
on  the  other  side.  At  the  same  time  it  is  true  that 
the  employment  of  single  lengths  of  cable  ex- 
ceeding 3,000  miles  is  found  impracticable.  This 
has  been  a  prominent  reason  why  no  Pacific  cable 
has  hitherto  been  laid,  for  no  one  Government  has 
controlled  the  requisite  series  of  intermediate  land- 
ing places.  Such  the  United  States  now  possesses. 
The  successive  stages  between  San  Francisco  and 
th  Philippines  are  Hawaii,  Wake  Island  and  Guam. 

The  question  has  perhaps  not  yet  arisen  of  what 
metal  the  conducting  wire,  or  wires,  of  the  new 
cable  will  be  composed.  Two  months  ago  there 
could  have  been  but  one  answer  to  this — copper. 
Since  that  time,  however,  the  copper  market  has 
advanced  so  much  that  to-day  a  wire  of  definite 
conductivity  will  cost  considerably  less  if  made  of 
aluminum.  Assuming  that  the  relative  price  of  the 
two  materials  remains  as  it  is  at  present,  it  will  be 
surprising  if  at  least  an  attempt  is  not  made  to  ob- 
tain an  introduction  for  the  more  modern  and  sen- 
sational metal. 
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CHOICE  VERSE:  FROM  BOOKS  AND  MAGAZINES 


Oranjt  Boot**  John  WWIantam  Palmtr  Uttraturt 

Said  the  Sea  to  the  Dutchman,  "Ho,  make  way! 

For  the  march  of  the  Flood  is  mine. 
Shall  the  bar  of  thine  arm  my  coursers  stay 

In  the  charge  oi  my  whelming  brine?" 
To  the  Sea  said  the  Dutchman.    Ho,  stand  back! 

I  bide  for  the  dole  and  fee. 
To  the  hands  that  serve  and  the  loins  that  lack. 

And  a  hail  to  the  Strong  and  Free. 
In  the  might  of  the  Lord  of  the  Deep  I  stand,  and  I  set 
His  bounds  to  thee. 

"A  bound  in  the  Dyke,  and  a  mete  in  l:ie  Dune, 

And  a  stay  in  the  stout  Sea-wall. 
In  the  swing  of  my  spade  is  the  eagle's  rune. 

Tho'  the  Norland  ravens  squall, 
And  the  silt  shall  (low  and  the  clod  shall  grow, 

From  Zeeland  to  Zuyder  Zee; 
And  a  man  shall  a  freeman's  foothold  know, 

Where  the  arm  of  a  man  is  free — 
For  the  lord  of  the  Dutchman's  land,  the  lord  of  the 
Dutchman's  love  shall  be. 

"Flambeau  and  falchion,  shackle  and  rack. 

In  the  lust  of  a  'Holy'  hate 
No  glut  of  carnage,  rapine  and  sack. 

Nor  a  Thousand  Fears  can  sate. 
No  tear  lor  ruth,  and  no  shudder  for  shame. 

No  Christ  for  the  brand  and  pike; 
Only  the  rage  oi  the  'Beggar's'  claim. 

And  the  roar  of  the  cloven  dyke — 
Only  the  arm  of  the  Lord  upheaved,  and  the  sword  of 
the  Lord  to  strike." 

Said  the  Sea,  "O.  Nederland!  Alone, 

You  battle  against  the  stars. 
For  Brill's  hoarse  cry  and  Alkmaar's  groan 

I  stonn  at  your  stubborn  ba.rs 
In  Heiliger  Lee  your  Rachels  weep. 

In  Leydcn  your  children  die; 
Death  unto  Life.  Deep  unto  Deep! 

And  my  tides  leap  at  the  cry. 
Set  wide  your  gates  to  my  hosts,  and  sound  your  peal- 
ing trumpets  high!" 

"Oranjc  Bovcn!"— Fate  is  mute. 

And  the  Silent  soul  is  lord. 
"Oranje  Boven!" — Trump  and  lute 
Wait  on  the  grim,  dumb  sword. 
When  the  brand  is  cold,  and  the  blade  is  rust. 

And  the  gyve  and  the  rack  are  shows, 
When  the  bones  of  the  Brave  enrich  the  dust 

Where  a  Leyden  garden  grows — 
Then  the  organ  swell  of  the  Sea  shall  tell  how  Ncder 
land  uprose. 

Oti  Yssel's  Hanks,  with  thrifty  sails. 

The  windmills  churn  the  air, 
Where  erst  a  Viking's  galley  rails 

Their  bossed  shields  laid  bare. 
I  dream  that  the  high-beaked  triremes  sweep 

A  path  for  the  hordes  of  Rome, 

*  "L'p  with  Oratig"."  the  war  cry  of  William  the  Silent. 
Dr  Palmer's  ballad  of  Holland  was  written  at  the  instance 
of  a  prominent  member  of  the  Huland  Society  of  New 
York,  and  a  Copy  sent  through  the  Governor  oi  Over- 
y.sl  on  the  occasion  of  her  birthday  and  coronation  to 
(Jueeti  Wilhemina.  from  whom  the  author  received  a  most 
gracious  response. 


As  1  rock  in  a  fisher's  boat,  asleep. 

In  the  lee  of  a  hedgcr's  home — 
While  the  bells  are  chiming  a  psalm  of  Rest  from  sto'ied 
tower  and  dome. 

And  Thou,  O  fairest  flower  of  Peace, 

Child  of  a  happy  star! 
Glories,  and  guerdons  of  increase 

Wreathe  thy  ancestral  I.ar. 
White  Righteousness  in  thine  array, 

And  on  thy  shield  Renown. 
Honor  shall  celebrate  thy  day. 

And  Law  salute  thy  crown. 
While  grass  shall  grow  and  water  flow,  and  the  ships 
sail  up  and  down. 

Tht  Old  Tim*  Htro  Arthur  Orinom  Muntty'l 

Swashbuckler  to  the  core  was  he, 

1 1  is  highway  was  the  universe; 
With  equal  grace  and  gallantry 
He  snatched  a  kiss  or  cut  a  pursi ; 
That  day  was  lost  to  him.  in  truth, 

In  which  he  failed  to  break  a  lance; 
A  merry  gentleman,  lorfooth — 

The  picaroon  of  old  romance! 

How  well  we  know  his  jerkin's  cut. 

Or  color  of  his  gay  cockade! 
His  lusty  bluster  and  his  strut, 

And  eke  the  glitter  of  his  blade! 
And  how  we've  loved  his  splattcrdash— 

Aye,  every  one  of  us  that  reads!— 
And  joyed  to  sec  him  cut  and  slash. 

And  gloned  in  his  gory  deeds! 

Ah,  there's  the  hero  to  our  -nind! 

No  languid  airs  for  him,  parfay! 
A  damsel  in  distress  to  rind 

Hot  foot  he'd  travel  night  and  day; 
And  when  he  found  her.  as  was  sure, 

Ods  daggers!  there  was  -port  for  him. 
The  rogues  who  thought  themselves  secure— 

Were  not  their  ch.\ncc*  mighty  slim? 

A  tankard  of  good  ale.  mine  host. 

Or  shandygaff — the  best  ye  can! 
Come,  one  and  all!    We'll  drink  a  toast 

To  our  enchanting  gentleman! 
A  prodigy  of  valor  he, 

The  very  prince  of  all  gallants. 
Whose  like  we  ne'er  again  shall  see— 

The  picaroon  of  old  romance! 

Tht  Sharpthoottr  .Minna  Irving  Htm  £noland  MafJint 

A  soldier  went  riding  away  to  the  war, 
With  a  swoid  and  a  sash  and  a  jacket  of  blue; 
The  notes  of  the  bugle  were  sweet  on  the  air. 
And  the  drummer  was  beating  a  merry  tattoo. 
Rut  his  sweetheart  was  left  in  the  dawn  and  the  dew. 
With  the  tears  of  love  and  of  fear  on  her  face. 
While  the  cluster  of  roses  she  wore  at  her  breast 
Was  broken  and  crushed  by  his  parting  embrace. 

The  soldier  came  riding  home  fnrn  the  war. 
To  tile  cheers  and  the  music  that  welcome  the  brave. 
The  ivy  had  hidden  the  latch  of  her  door. 
And  green  were  the  grasses  that  covered  her  grave. 
For  the  sharpshooter  Death  through  the  trenches  had 
passed. 

And  leit  him  unharmed  in  the  tempest  of  lead- 
To  stop  at  the  little  white  house  in  the  North. 
And  take  for  his  target  a  pretty  brown  head. 
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Th*  Oarrtlet  Harbart  Bataferd  Sanaa  /"""  Saa* 

I  am  rolled  ard  swung,  1  am  rocked  and  flung. 

I  am  ha-nmercd  and  heaved  and  hurled; 
I  am  tossed  and  wheeled,  I  am  blown  and  reeled, 

And  battered  about  the  world. 

On  the  p  -shing  tide  I  ride  and  ride. 

Or  loiter  and  loaf  at  ease 
With  never  a  care,  though  foul  or  fair 

I  follow  the  foamy  seas. 

Men  come  not  nigh  when  they  paw  me  by, 

For  they  fear  me,  everyone, 
As  I  cleave  the  gray  of  the  dawning  day. 

Or  drowse  in  the  summer  sun. 

Past  unknown  isles,  for  miles  and  miles, 

I  wander  away  to  where 
The  iceberg  lifts  and  the  salt  spray  drifts 

In  the  freezing  arctic  air. 

I  steal  by  the  bars  when  the  flame-winged  stars 

Have  swarmed  in  the  upper  blue, 
And  the  glow  and  shine  of  the  drenching  brine 

Like  white  fire  burns  me  through. 

I  haunt  as  a  ghost  the  rock-girt  coast 

Where  the  bell-buoy  loudly  rings, 
And  the  breakers  leap  to  the  mighty  sweep 

Of  the  night  wind's  sable  wings. 

I  shake  and  moan.  I  creaK  and  groan, 

In  the  wrathful  tempest  when 
The  old  sea  raves  and  digs  deep  graves 

For  the  jolly  sailor  men. 

What  matters  time  or  what  the  clime 

To  a  vagrant  of  the  sea? 
To  live  or  die,  oh,  naught  care  I, 

There  is  no  port  for  me. 

rut  Qnltaping  Squirt  0.  J.  Wtgta  MtMItt  Wlminr  Mugaiim 

Come,  I'll  show  you  a  country  that  none  can  surpass, 
For  a  flyer  to  cross  like  a  bird  on  the  wing. 

We  have  acres  of  woodland  and  oceans  of  grass, 
Wc  have  game  in  the  autumn  and  cubs  in  the  spring: 

We  have  scores  of  good  fellows  hang  out  in  the  shire. 

But  the  best  of  them  all  is  the  Galloping  Squire. 

The  Galloping  Squire  to  the  saddle  has  got, 
While  the  dewdrop  is  melting  in  gems  on  the  thorn, 

From  the  kennel  he's  drafted  the  pick  of  his  lot. 
How  they  swarm  to  his  cheer!  How  they  fly  to  his 
norn! 

Like  harriers  turning  or  chasing  like  fire, 
-I  can  trust  'em.  each  hound!"  says  the  Galloping  Squire. 

One  wave  of  his  arm,  to  the  covert  they  throng; 
"Yoit  wind  him!  and  rouse  him!  By  Jove!  he's  away  I" 
Through  a  gap  in  the  oaks  see  them  speeding  along 
O'er  the  open  like  pigeons:  "They  mean  it  to-day! 
You  may  jump  till  you're  sick — you  may  spur  till  you 
tire! 

For  it's  catch  'cm  who  can!"  says  the  Galloping  Squire. 

Then  he  takes  the  old  horse  by  the  head,  and  he  sails 
In  the  wake  of  his  darlings,  all  ear  and  all  eye. 

As  they  come  in  his  line,  o'er  banks,  fences  and  rails, 
The  cramped  ones  to  creep,  and  the  fair  ones  to  fly. 

It's  a  very  queer  place  that  will  put  in  the  mire 

Such  a  rare  one  to  ride  as  the  Galloping  Squire. 
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But  a  fallow  has  brought  to  their  noses  the  pack. 

And  the  pasture  beyond  is  with  cattle-stains  spread; 
One  wave  oi  his  arm.  and  the  Squire  in  a  crack 

Has  lifted  and  thrown  in  the  beauties  at  head. 
"On  a  morning  like  this,  it's  small  help  you  require, 
But  he's  forward,  I'll  swear!"  says  the  Galloping  Squire. 

So  forty  fair  minutes  they  run  and  they  race, 
'Tis  a  heaven  to  some!  'tis  a  lifetime  to  all; 
Though  the  horses  we  ride  arc  such  gluttons  for  pace. 
There  arc  stout  ones  that  stop,  they  are  safe  ones  that 
fall. 

But  the  names  of  the  vanquished  need  never  transpire, 
For  they're  all  in  the  rear  of  the  Galloping  Squire. 

Till  the  gamest  old  varmint  that  ever  drew  breath, 
All  stiffened  and  draggled,  held  high  for  a  throw. 

O'er  the  Squire's  jolly  visage  is  grinning  in  death, 
Ere  he  dashes  him  down  to  be  eaten  below; 

While  the  daws  flutter  out  from  a  neighboring  spire 

At  the  thrilling  who-whoop  of  the  Galloping  Squire. 

And  the  laborer  at  wo'k,  and  the  lord  in  his  hall. 
Have  a  jest  or  a  smile  when  they  hear  of  the  sport: 

In  ale  or  in  claret  he's  toasted  by  all, 
For  they  never  expect  to  see  more  of  the  sort. 

And  long  may  it  be  ere  he's  forced  to  retire 

For  we  breed  very  few  like  the  Galloping  Squire. 

T*a  Vltlan  Ingram  Craetatt  (mnU  Slut  Sklta  turd  Qraa* 

The  moon,  a  slender  silver  horn. 
Gleams  on  the  rosy-baldrickcd  morn. 
And,  milky  white,  the  mis*s  below 
From  frosty  fields  are  rising  slow. 
And  with  a  rapture  as  of  Spring 
The  thrushes  in  the  treetops  sing. 

The  waiting  world  is  very  still 
Before  that  vision  on  the  hill. 
That  vision  that  is  never  old, 
Of  Morning  with  her  bow  of  gold. 
And  in  a  golden  leash  the  Sun 
Leaping  with  eagerness  to  run. 

Oh.  hark!  the  silver  horn  is  blown. 
Its  witchery  is  round  me  thrown; 
I  saw  it  touch  the  Morning's  lips 
Held  in  her  rosy  finger-tips. 
The  world  is  vcrv  still  to  hear 
That  fairy  music  faint  and  clear. 

7>#  Dlffartrnta  Rtbtcta  Cpplag  Otrtrlanf  ataatala 

When  a  woman  defies  the  world  for  her  love, 
With  unthinking  coi<rage  she  throws  down  her  glove. 
Her  sword-blade  dazzles  her  enemies'  eyes — 
The  scabbard?— Behind  her,  forgotten  it  lies. 

But  a  man— when  challenged  in  love's  court  to  tilt- 
May  loosen  the  sword-blade,  may  grasp  at  the  hilt, 
And  though  willing  to  shield  whatever  he  loves. 
In  encountering  the  world,  docs  his  fighting— with  gloves. 

Twilight   Ma  B.  Taab  CumtpoUta* 

Like  Ruth,  she  follows  when  the  reaper.  Day. 
Lets  fall  the  slender  shadows  in  her  way; 
Then— winnowing  the  darkness— home  again. 
She  counts  her  golden  grain. 

[pttapJi  William  Until  Janata*  [claetle  ataaazlaa 

Thou  hast  regained  that  calm  august  and  free 

The  communal  mother  keeps,  who  bids  us  roam 
And  play  awhile  at  Personality, 
And,  wearied  of  the  play,  recalls  us  home. 


*R.  H.  Russell.  New  York. 
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VESPERTINA  COGNITIO:  THE  HOUR  OF  GHOSTS* 

By  Lafcadio  Hears. 


I  doubt  if  there  be  any  other  form  of  terror  that 
even  approaches  the  fear  of  the  supernatural — and 
more  especially  the  fear  of  the  supernatural  in 
dreams.  Children  know  this  fear  both  by  night  and 
by  day ;  but  the  adult  is  not  likely  to  suffer  from  it, 
except  in  slumber,  or  under  the  most  abnormal  con- 
ditions of  mind  produced  by  illness.  Reason,  in 
our  healthy  waking  hours,  keeps  the  play  of  ideas 
far  above  those  deep-lying  regions  of  inherited  emo- 
tion where  dwell  the  primitive  forms  of  terror.  But 
even  as  known  to  the  adult  in  dreams  only,  there  is 
no  waking  fear  comparable  to  this  fear — none  so 
deep  and  yet  so  vague — none  so  unutterable.  The 
indefinitcness  of  the  horror  renders  verbal  expres- 
sion of  it  impossible,  yet  the  suffering  is  so  intense 
that  if  prolonged  beyond  a  certain  term  of  seconds 
it  will  kill.  And  the  reason  is  that  such  fear  is  not 
of  the  individual  life,  it  is  infinitely  more  massive 
than  any  personal  experience  could  account  for — 
it  is  prenatal,  ancestral  fear.  Dim  it  necessarily  is, 
because  compounded  of  countless  blurred  millions 
of  inherited  fears.  But  for  the  same  reason,  its 
depth  is  abysmal. 

The  training  of  the  mind  under  civilization  has 
been  directed  toward  the  conquest  of  fear  in  gen- 
eral, and — excepting  that  ethical  quality  of  the  feel- 
ing which  belongs  to  religion — of  the  supernatural 
in  particular.  Potentially  in  most  of  us  this  fear 
exists ;  but  its  sources  are  well-guarded,  and  outside 
of  sleep  it  can  scarcely  perturb  any  vigorous  mind 
except  in  the  presence  of  facts  so  foreign  to  all  rela- 
tive experience  that  the  imagination  is  clutched  be- 
fore the  reason  can  grapple  with  the  surprise. 

( )nce  only,  after  the  period  of  childhood,  1  knew 
this  emotion  in  a  strong  form.  It  was  remarkable 
as  representing  the  vivid  projection  of  a  dream-fear 
into  waking  consciousness,  and  the  experience  was 
peculiarly  tropical.  In  tropical  countries,  owing  to 
atmospheric  conditions,  the  oppression  of  dreams  is 
a  more  serious  suffering  than  with  us,  and  is  per- 
haps most  common  during  the  siesta.  All  who  can 
afford  it  pass  their  nights  in  the  country ;  but  for 
obvious  reasons  the  majority  of  colonists  must  be 
content  to  take  their  siesta  and  its  consequences  in 
town.  # 

The  West  Indian  siesta  does  not  refresh  like  that 
dreamless  midday  nap  which  we  enjoy  in  Northern 
summers.  It  is  a  stupefaction  rather  than  a  sleep — 
beginning  with  a  miserable  feeling  of  weight  at  the 
base  of  the  brain ;  it  is  a  helpless  surrender  of  the 
whole  mental  and  physical  being  to  the  overpres- 
sure of  light  and  heat.  Often  it  is  haunted  by  ugly 
visions,  and  often  broken  by  violent  leaps  of  the 
heart.  Occasionally  it  is  disturbed  also  by  noises 
never  noticed  at  other  times.  When  the  city  lies  all 
naked  to  the  sun,  stripped  by  noon  of  every  shadow 
and  empty  uf  wayfarers,  the  silence  becomes  amaz- 
ing. In  that  silence  the  papery  rustle  of  a  palm-leaf 
or  the  sudden  sound  of  a  lazy  wavelet  on  the  beach, 
like  the  clack  of  a  thirsty  tongue,  comes  immensely 
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magnified  to  the  ear.  And  this  noon,  with  its  mon- 
strous silence,  is  for  the  black  people  the  hour  of 
ghosts.  Everything  alive  is  senseless  with  the  in- 
toxication of  light,  even  the  woods  drowse  and 
droop  in  their  wrapping  of  lianas — drunk  with  sun. 

Out  of  the  siesta  I  used  to  be  most  often  startled, 
not  by  sounds,  but  by  something  which  I  can  de- 
scribe only  as  a  sudden  shock  of  thought.  This 
would  follow  upon  a  peculiar  internal  commotion 
caused.  I  believe,  by  some  abnormal  effect  of  heat 
upon  the  lungs.  A  slow,  suffocating  sensation 
would  struggle  up  into  the  twilight  region  between 
half-consciousness  and  real  sleep,  and  there  bestir 
the  ghastliest  imaginings — fancies  and  fears  of  liv- 
ing burial.  These  would  be  accompanied  by  a 
voice,  or  rather  the  idea  of  a  voice,  mocking  and 
reproaching :  "  'Truly  the  light  is  sweet,  and  a  pleas- 
ant thing  it  is  for  the  eyes  to  behold  the  sun.'  .  .  . 
Outside  it  is  day — tropical  day — primeval  day  !  And 
you    sleep.    .    .    .    Though  a  man  live  many 

years  and  rejoice  in  them  all,  yet  '    .    .  . 

Sleep  on — all  this  splendor  will  be  the  same  when 
your  eyes  are  dust.  .  .  .  'Yet  let  him  remem- 
ber the  days  of  darkness,  for  they  shall  be  many.'  " 

How  often,  with  the  phantom  crescendo  in  my 
ears,  have  I  leaped  in  terror  from  the  hot  couch,  to 
peer  through  the  slatted  shutters  at  the  enormous 
light  without  —  silencing,  mesmerizing;  then 
dashed  cold  water  over  my  head,  and  staggered 
back  to  the  scorching  mattress,  again  to  drowse, 
again  to  be  awakened  by  the  same  voice,  or  by  the 
trickling  of  my  own  perspiration — a  feeling  not  al- 
ways to  be  distinguished  from  that  caused  by  the 
running  of  a  centipede !  And  how  I  used  to  long 
for  the  night,  with  its  Cross  of  the  South !  Not  be- 
cause the  night  ever  brought  coolness  to  the  city, 
but  because  it  brought  relief  from  the  weight  of  that 
merciless  sunfire.  For  the  feeling  of  such  light  is 
the  feeling  of  a  deluge  of  something  ponderable — 
something  that  tlrowns  and  dazzles  and  burns  and 
numbs  all  at  the  same  time,  and  suggests  the  idea 
of  liquified  electricity. 

There  arc  times,  however,  when  the  tropical  heat 
seems  only  to  thicken  after  sunset.  On  the  moun- 
tains the  nights  are.  as  a  rule,  delightful  the  whole 
year  round.  They  are  even  more  delightful  on  the 
coast  facing  the  trade-winds;  and  you  may  sleep 
there  in  a  seaward  chamber,  caressed  by  a  warm . 
strong  breeze — a  breeze  that  plays  upon  you  not 
by  gusts  or  whiffs,  but  with  a  steady  ceaseless  blow- 
ing— the  great  fanning  wind-current  of  the  world's 
whirling.  But  in  the  towns  of  the  other  coast — 
nearly  all  situated  at  the  base  of  wooded  ranges 
cutting  off  the  trade-breeze — the  humid  atmosphere 
occasionally  becomes  at  night  something  nameless 
— something  worse  than  the  air  of  an  overheated 
conservatory.  Sleep  in  such  a  medium  is  apt  to  be 
visited  by  nightmare  of  the  most  atrocious  kind. 

My  personal  experience  was  as  follows; 

I  was  making  a  tour  of  the  island  with  a  half- 
breed  guide,  and  we  had  to  stop  for  one  night  in  a 
small  leeward  coast  settlement,  where  we  found  ac- 
commodation at  a  sort  of  lodging  house  kept  by  an 
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aged  widow.  There  were  seven  persons  only  in  the 
house  that  night — the  old  lady,  her  two  daughters, 
two  colored  female  servants,  myself  and  my  guide. 
We  were  given  a  single-windowed  room  upstairs, 
rather  small,  otherwise  a  typical  Creole  bedroom, 
with  bare,  clean  floor,  some  heavy  furniture  of 
antique  pattern,  and  a  few  rocking-chairs.  There 
was  in  one  corner  a  bracket  supporting  a  sort  of 
household  shrine — what  the  Creoles  call  a  chap- 
pelle.  The  shrine  contained  a  white  image  of  the 
Virgin,  before  which  a  tiny  light  was  floating  in  a 
cup  of  oil.  By  colonial  custom  your  servant,  while 
traveling  with  you,  sleeps  either  in  the  same  room, 
or  before  the  threshold ;  and  my  man  simply  lay 
down  on  a  mat  beside  the  huge  four-pillared  couch 
assigned  to  me,  and  almost  immediately  began  to 
snore.  Before  getting  into  bed,  I  satisfied  myself 
that  the  door  was  securely  fastened. 

The  night  stifled; — the  air  seemed  to  be  coagu- 
lating. The  single  large  window,  overlooking  a 
garden,  had  been  left  open,  but  there  was  no  move- 
ment in  that  atmosphere.  Bats — very  large  bats — 
flew  soundlessly  in  and  out ;  one  actually  fanning  my 
face  with  its  wings  as  it  circled  over  the  bed.  Heavy 
scent  of  ripe  fruit — nauseously  sweet — rose  from 
the  garden,  where  palms  and  plantains  stood  still 
as  if  made  of  metal.  From  the  woods  above  the 
town  stormed  the  usual  night  chorus  of  tree  frogs, 
insects  and  nocturnal  birds — a  tumult  not  to  be  ac- 
curately described  by  any  simile,  but  suggesting, 
through  numberless  sharp  tinkling  tones,  the  fancy 
of  a  wide  slow  cataract  of  broken  glass.  I  tossed  and 
turned  on  my  hot,  hard  bed,  vainly  trying  to  find 
one  spot  a  little  cooler  than  the  rest.  Then  I  rose, 
drew  a  rocking-chair  to  the  window  and  lighted  a 
cigar.  The  smoke  hung  motionless.  After  each 
puff  I  had  to  blow  it  away.  My  man  had  ceased  to 
snore.  The  bronze  of  his  naked  breast — shining 
with  moisture  under  the  faint  light  of  the  shrine- 
lamp, — showed  no  movement  of  respiration.  He 
might  have  been  a  corpse.  The  heavy  heat  seemed 
always  to  become  heavier.  At  last,  utterly  ex- 
hausted. I  went  back  to  bed  and  slept. 

It  must  have  been  well  after  midnight  when  I  felt 
the  first  vague  uneasiness, — the  suspicion. — that 
precedes  a  nightmare.  I  was  half-conscious,  dream- 
conscious  of  the  actual — knew  myself  in  that  very 
room, — wanted  to  get  up.  Immediately  the  uneasi- 
ness grew  into  terror,  because  I  found  that  I  could 
not  move.  Something  unutterable  in  the  air  was 
mastering  will.  I  tried  to  cry  out,  and  my  utmost 
effort  resulted  only  in  a  whisper  too  low  for  any 
one  to  hear.  Simultaneously  I  became  aware  of  a 
Step  ascending  the  stair,  a  muffled  heaviness,  and 
the  real  nightmare  began,  the  horror  of  the  ghastly 
magnetism  that  held  voice  and  limb,  the  hopeless 
will-struggle  against  dumbness  and  impotence.  The 
stealthlv  Step  approached,  but  with  lentor  malevo- 
lently measured, — slowly,  slowly,  as  if  the  stairs 
were  mites  deep.  It  gained  the  threshold — waited. 
Gradually  then,  and  without  sound,  the  locked  door 
opened ;  and  the  Thing  entered,  bending  as  it  came 
— a  thing  robed,  feminine,  reaching  to  the  roof — not 
to  be  looked  at !  A  floor-plank  creaked  as  it  neared 
the  bed :  and  then,  with  a  frantic  effort,  I  woke, 
bathed  in  sweat :  my  heart  beating  as  if  it  were  go- 
ing to  burst.    The  shrine-light  had  died  :  in  the 


blackness  I  could  see  nothing;  but  I  thought  I 
heard  that  Step  retreating.  I  certainly  heard  the 
plank  creak  again.  With  the  panic  still  upon  mc 
I  was  actually  unable  to  stir.  The  wisdom  of  strik- 
ing a  match  occurred  to  me,  but  I  dared  not  yet  rise. 
Presently,  as  I  held  my  breath  to  listen,  a  new  wave 
of  black  fear  passed  through  me,  for  I  heard  moan- 
ings — long  nightmare  moanings — moanings  that 
seemed  to  be  answering  each  other  from  two  dif- 
ferent rooms  below.  And  then,  close  to  me.  my 
guide  began  to  moan,  hoarsely,  hideously.  I  cried 
to  him : 

"Louis !  Louis!" 

We  both  sat  up  at  once.  I  heard  him  panting, 
and  I  knew  that  he  was  fumbling  for  his  cutlass  in 
the  dark.  Then,  in  a  voice  husky  with  fear,  he 
asked : 

"Missie,  ess  ou  tannc?"  ("Monsieur,  cst-ce  que 
vous  entendez?") 

The  moaners  continued  to  moan — always  in  cre- 
scendo :  —  then  there  were  sudden  screams : 
"Madame!"  "Manzell!"  and  running  of  bare  feet, 
and  sounds  of  lamps  being  lighted,  and  at  last,  a 
general  clamor  of  frightened  voices.  I  rose,  and 
groped  for  the  matches.  The  moans  and  the  clamor 
ceased. 

"Missie\"  my  man  asked  again,  "ess  ou  te  oue 
y?"   ("Monsieur,  est-ce  que  vous  1'avez  vue?") 

"Ca  ou  Ic  di?"  ("Qu'cst-ce  que  vous  voulez 
dire?")  I  responded  in  bewilderment,  as  my  fingers 
closed  on  the  matchbox. 

"Fenm-la?"  he  answered.  .  .  .  That  woman? 

The  question  shocked  me  into  absolute  immo- 
bility. Then  I  wondered  if  I  could  have  understood. 
But  he  went  on  in  his  patois,  as  if  talking  to  himself. 

"Tall,  tall— high,  like  this  room,— that  Zombi. 
When  she  came  the  floor  cracked.  I  heard — I  saw." 

After  a  moment  I  succeeded  in  lighting  a  candle, 
and  I  went  to  the  door.  It  was  still  locked,— double 
locked.  No  human  being  could  have  entered 
through  the  high  window. 

"Louis,"  I  said,  without  believing  what  I  said, 
"you  have  been  only  dreaming." 

"Missie,"  he  answered,  "it  was  no  dream.  She 
has  been  in  all  the  rooms — touching  people." 

I  said; — 

"That  is  foolishness!  See,  the  door  is  double- 
locked." 

I-ouis  did  not  even  look  at  the  door,  but  re- 
sponded : 

"Door  locked,  door  not  locked.  Zombi  comes  and 
goes.  ...  I  do  not  like  this  house.  .  .  . 
Missie,  leave  that  candle  burning !" 

He  uttered  the  last  phrase  imperatively,  without 
using  the  respectful  "souple."  just  as  a  guide  speaks 
at  an  instant  of  common  danger,  and  his  tone  con- 
veyed to  me  the  contagion  of  his  fear.  Despite  the 
candle,  I  knew  for  one  moment  the  sensation  of 
nightmare  outside  of  sleep !  The  coincidences 
stunned  reason,  and  the  hideous  primitive  fancy  fit- 
ted itself,  like  a  certitude,  to  the  explanation  of 
cause  and  effect.  The  similarity  of  my  vision  and 
the  vision  of  Louis,  the  creaking  of  the  floor  heard 
by  us  both,  the  visit  of  the  nightmare  to  every  room 
in  succession — these  formed  a  more  than  unpleas- 
ant combination  of  evidence.  I  tried  the  planking 
with  my  foot  in  the  place  where  I  thought  I  had 
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seen  the  figure— it  uttered  the  very  same  loud  creak 
that  I  had  heard  before.  "Ca  pa  ka  sam  reve,"  said 
Louis.  No,  that  was  not  like  dreaming.  I  left  the 
candle  burning,  and  went  back  to  bed — not  to  sleep, 
but  to  think.  Louis  lay  down  again,  with  his  hand 
on  the  hilt  of  his  cutlass. 

I  thought  for  a  long  time.  All  was  now  silent  be- 
low. The  heat  was  at  last  lifting,  and  occasionally 
whiffs  of  cooler  air  from  the  garden  announced  the 
wakening  of  a  land-breeze.  Louis,  in  spite  of  his 
recent  terror,  soon  began  to  snore  again.  Then  I 
was  startled  by  hearing  a  plank  creak — quite  loudly, 
— the  same  plank  that  I  had  tried  with  my  foot.  This 
time  Louis  did  not  seem  to  hear  it.  There  was  noth- 
ing there.  It  creaked  twice  more— and  I  under- 
stood. The  intense  heat  first,  and  the  change  of 
temperature  later,  had  been  successively  warping 
and  unwarping  the  wood  so  as  to  produce  those 
sounds.  In  the  state  of  dreaming,  which  is  the  state 
of  imperfect  sleep,  noises  may  be  audible  enough  to 
affect  imagination  strongly,  and  may  startle  into 
motion  a  long  procession  of  distorted  fancies.  At 
the  same  time  it  occurred  to  me  that  the  almost 
concomitant  experiences  of  nightmare  in  the  differ- 
ent rooms  could  be  quite  sufficiently  explained  by 
the  sickening  atmospheric  oppression  of  the  hour. 

There  still  remained  the  ugly  similitude  of  the 
two  dreams  to  be  accounted  for,  and  a  natural  solu- 
tion of  this  riddle  also  I  was  able  to  find  after  some 
little  reflection.  The  coincidence  had  certainly  been 
startling,  but  the  similitude  was  only  partial.  That 
which  my  guide  had  seen  in  his  nightmare  was  a 
familiar  creation  of  West  Indian  superstition — 
probably  of  African  origin.  But  the  shape  that  I 
had  dreamed  about  used  to  vex  my  sleep  in  child- 
hood,— a  phantom  created  for  me  by  the  impression 
of  a  certain  horrible  Celtic  story  which  ought  not 
to  have  been  told  to  any  child  blessed,  or  cursed, 
with  an  imagination. 

Musing  on  this  experience  led  mc  afterwards  to 
think  about  the  meaning  of  that  fear  which  we  call 
"the  fear  of  darkness,"  and  yet  is  not  really  fear  of 
darkness.  Darkness,  as  a  simple  condition,  never 
could  have  originated  the  feeling — a  feeling  that 
must  have  preceded  any  definite  idea  of  ghosts  by 
thousands  of  ages.  The  inherited,  instinctive  fear, 
as  exhibited  by  children,  is  not  a  fear  of  darkness  in 
itself,  but  of  indefinable  danger  associated  with 
darkness.  Evolutionary  explained,  this  dim  but 
voluminous  terror  would  have  for  its  primal  element 
the  impressions  created  by  real  experience — expe- 
rience of  something  acting  in  darkness ;  and  the  fear 
of  the  supernatural  would  mingle  in  it  only  as  a 
much  later  emotional  development.  The  primeval 
cavern-gloom  lighted  by  nocturnal  eyes  ;  the  black- 
ness of  forest  paps  by  river  marges,  where  destruc- 
tion lay  in  wait  to  seize  the  thirsty ;  the  umbrages 
of  tangled  shores  concealing  horror;  the  dusk  of  the 
python's  lair ;  the  place  of  hasty  refuge  echoing  the 
fury  of  famished  brute  and  desperate  man  ;  the  place 
of  burial,  and  the  fancied  frightful  kinship  of  the 
buried  to  the  cave-hunters : — all  these  and  countless 
other  impressions  of  the  relation  of  darkness  to 
death,  must  have  made  that  ancestral  fear  of  the 
dark  which  haunts  the  imagination  of  the  child,  and 
still  betimes  seizes  the  adult  as  he  sleeps  in  the  se- 
curity of  civilization. 


Not  all  the  fear  of  dreams  can  be  the  fear  of  the 
immemorial.  But  that  strange  nightmare-sensa- 
tion of  being  held  by  invisible  power  exerted  from 
a  distance — is  it  quite  sufficiently  explained  by  the 
simple  suspension  of  will-power  during  sleep?  Or 
could  it  be  a  composite  inheritance  oi  numberless 
memories  of  having  been  caught?  Perhaps  the  true 
explanation  would  suggest  no  prenatal  experience 
of  monstrous  mesmerisms,  nor  of  monstrous  webs, 
— nothing  more  startling  than  the  evolutional  cer- 
tainty that  man.  in  the  course  of  his  development, 
has  left  behind  him  conditions  of  terror  incompara- 
bly worse  than  any  now  existing.  Yet  enough  of 
the  psychological  riddle  of  nightmare  remains  to 
tempt  the  question  whether  human  organic  memory 
holds  no  record  of  extinct  forms  of  pain — pain  re- 
lated to  strange  powers  once  exerted  by  some 
ghastly  vanished  life. 

From  other  essays  we  quote  the  following: 

Like  sight,  though  perhaps  less  deeply,  do  other 
of  our  senses  reach  into  the  buried  past.  A  single 
strain  of  melody,  the  sweetness  of  a  single  voice — 
what  thrill  immeasurable  will  either  make  in  the 
fathomless  sleep  of  ancestral  memory.  Again,  who 
does  not  know  that  speechless  delight  bestirred  in 
us  on  rare  bright  days  by  something  odorous 
in  the  atmosphere, — enchanting,  but  indefinable? 
Whatever  be  the  odor,  diluted  to  very  ghostlincss, 
that  arouses  this  delight,  the  delight  itself  is  too 
weirdly  voluminous  to  be  explained  by  any 
memory-revival  of  merely  individual  experience. 
More  probably  it  is  older  even  than  human  life, — 
reaches  deeper  into  the  infinite  blind  depth  of  dead 
pleasure  and  pain. 

"Out  of  that  ghostly  abyss  also  must  come  the 
thrill  responding  within  us  to  a  living  touch, — 
touch  electrical  of  man,  questioning  the  heart, — 
touch  magical  of  woman,  invoking  memory  of 
caresses  given  by  countless  delicate  and  loving 
hands  long  crumbled  into  dust.  Doubt  it  not; — 
the  touch  that  makes  a  thrill  within  you  is  a  touch 
that  you  have  felt  before. — sense-echo  of  forgotten 
intimacies  in  many  unremcmbered  lives." 

"In  one  sense  we  are  certainly  wrong  when  we 
say  that  the  lovliness  of  a  scene  brings  tears  to  the 
eyes.  The  beauty  we  speak  of  has  no  real  ex- 
istence; the  emotion  of  the  dead  alone  makes  it 
seem  to  be, — the  emotion  of  those  long-buried  mil- 
lions of  men  and  women  who  loved  Nature  for 
reasons  very  much  simpler  and  older  than  any 
aesthetic  emotion  is.  To  the  widows  of  the  house 
of  life  their  phantoms  crowd. — like  prisoners  toward 
some  vision  of  bright  skies  and  flying  birds,  free 
hills  and  glimmering  streams,  beyond  the  iron 
of  their  bars.  They  behold  their  desire  of  other 
time,— the  vast  light  and  space  of  the  world,  the 
wind-swept  clearness  of  azure,  the  hundred  greens 
of  wold  and  pain,  the  spectral  promise  of  summits 
far  away.  They  hear  the  shrilling  and  the  whirr  of 
happy  winged  things,  the  chorus  of  cicada  and  bird, 
the  lisping  and  laughing  of  water,  the  undertone  of 
leafage  astir.  They  know  the  smell  of  the  season — 
all  sharp  sweet  odors  of  sap.  scents  of  flower  and 
fruitage.  They  feel  the  quickening  of  the  living 
air.— the  thrilling  of  the  great  Hlue  Ghost. 

"I.Wit  all  this  comes  to  them,  filtered  through  the 
bars  and  veils  of  their  rebirth." 
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KlpUitg  aatf  («•  Llttntun  of  Aetlon..£<tiruri<l  Ooite  .fort*  Amtrican  gtvitrn 

We  have  become,  in  a  dozen  years,  a  nation  but 
faintly  interested  in  any  subject  which  does .  not 
bear  upon  the  training  and  development  of  muscles, 
individual  or  politic.  England  has  gone  to  school 
under  a  colossal  Sandow,  and  has  no  time,  for  the 
moment,  to  think  of  anything  else.  However  much 
the  philosopher  and  the  dreamer  may  regret  the 
necessity  of  this  strange  obsession  in  physical 
strength — and  the  present  writer,  himself  a  useless 
dreamer,  sighs  beneath  it— no  one  with  a  grain  of 
sense  can  doubt  that  circumstances  point  to  its  be- 
ing an  unavoidable  preparation  for  a  crisis  in  na- 
tional history  by  no  means  far  ahead.  That  being 
the  position,  it  seems  obvious  that  all  that  can  in  any 
wise  direction  be  done  is  to  try  with  all  the  feeble 
force  at  our  disposition  to  point  readers — who  in- 
sist, by  a  healthy  instinct,  on  the  literature  of  ac- 
tion— to  books  of  adventure  that  encourage  the 
best  sides  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  temperament. 

We  have  had  the  signal  good  fortune  to  see,  at 
this  opportune  hour,  the  development  of  perhaps 
the  most  purely  patriotic  talent  that  ever  flourished 
in  England.  The  most  powerful  and  distinguished 
British  author,  under  thirty-five  years  of  age,  is  un- 
questionably Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling,  and  his  whole 
literary  career  is  one  unflagging  appeal  to  the  fight- 
ing instincts  of  the  race.  We  see  nothing  in  the 
general  trend  of  his  genius,  if  we  do  not  sec  that  it 
makes  directly  for  the  preparedness  of  the  Eng- 
lish people  in  an  eventual  crisis.  Mr.  Kipling  is 
not  correctly  styled  a  Jingo  or  a  Chauvinist.  He 
does  not  provoke  war.  or  underestimate  its  af- 
flictions, but  he  preaches  forever  in  our  ears  "Be 
ready !"  He  marshals  us  by  land  and  sea.  he  brings 
outlying  kinsfolk  up  into  line  with  us.  he  questions 
us  incessantly  as  to  the  stae  of  our  sinews  and  of 
our  guns.  The  influence  of  this  one  young  civilian, 
without  external  prestige  of  any  kind  to  help  him. 
has  been  simply  prodigious.  His  breath  has  stirred 
the  veins,  not  of  hundreds  of  men.  nor  of  thou- 
sands, but  of  a  cluster  of  nations. 

The  peculiar  gravity  of  Mr.  Kipling's  appeal  to 
the  English-speaking  races — for  even  America  is 
surely  not  unaffected  by  his  voice — has  been  met 
in  Great  Britain  by  the  inevitable  chorus  of  imita- 
tors. Every  song  writer,  every  leader  writer,  every 
story  teller  has  a  little  touch  of  his  magic  to-day,  a 
little  strain  of  what  the  Germans  might  call  Kip- 
lingismus.  His  appearance  in  our  literature  at  this 
crisis,  with  its  sweeping  away  of  the  graceful,  but 
slightly  effeminate,  cult  of  beauty  and  harmony 
which  preceded  it,  is  one  of  tnosc  extraordinary  co- 
incidences which  occur  in  the  history  of  the  mind. 
For  who  shall  say  whether  athleticism  created  Mr. 
Kipling,  or  whether  Mr.  Kipling  has  encouraged 
athleticism?  The  two  grow  side  by  side,  and  to 
what  harvest  who  can  tell? 


A  Littrari  fallccu  Jinnrttt  Barbour  Ptrrf....    Tht  Critic 

If  there  is,  in  literature  to-day.  one  bugaboo 
greater  than  another,  it  is  that  one  known  as  "'Truth 
to  Fact."  Whether  disporting  itself  as  historical 
accuracy  or  geographical  exactness  or  local  color, 


its  main  business  in  life  is  to  intimidate  the  children 
of  light.  Whoever  comes  up  to  the  temple  of  fame 
is  met  at  the  door  by  a  stern  question : 

"How  does  your  imagination  square  with  the 
fact?  Have  you  never  deviated  by  a  hair's  breadth 
from  accuracy?  Never  said  the  barn  door  was  on 
the  south  of  the  barn  instead  of  the  north?  Never 
placed  the  gap  in  the  hedge  toward  the  mountain 
when  nature  has  placed  it  toward  the  sea?  Could 
the  tourist  traverse  the  ground  of  your  romance 
Baedeker  in  hand?" 

If  the  poor  young  author  is  rash  enough  to  admit 
at  outset  that  his  story  or  poem  has  not  a  rag  of 
fact  to  grace  itself  with,  that  he  wrote  it  simply  to 
please  himself  and  like  foolish  folk — if  such  may  be 
in  the  world— his  chance  for  fame  is  wrecked. 

"Truth  to  Fact"  has  dragged  us  over  some 
strange  ground.  Not  long  since  it  took  us  through 
the  dialect  belt.  We  twisted  our  tongues  about  im- 
possible roots  and  puzzled  our  wits  over  appalling 
contortions.  We  learned  patiently  to  sav,  "cyant" 
and  '  this  yere"  and  "sutfnly"  and  "Hi  there,  pard- 
ner,"  and  "What  t'ell?"  in  the  vain  hope  that  we 
were  somehow  coming  nearer  to  the  heart  of  hu- 
man nature.  At  present  we  are  in  the  geographic 
belt.  But  there  are  signs  that  we  are  almost 
through  this  tract — if  tract  it  may  be  called.  It 
has  covered,  first  and  last,  most  of  the  United 
States,  with  parts  of  Europe  and  Canada.  Miss 
Wilkins,  Mr.  Garland  and  Bret  Harte  have  each  a 
claim  in  it.  But  we  could  leave  it  with  equanimity 
were  it  not  that  just  ahead  of  us  looms  the  historic 
belt,  great  and  gloomy.  Victims  of  Quo  Vadis  lie 
strewn  along  its  course,  ghosts  of  the  Prince  of 
India  dance  upon  its  borders.  And  visions  of 
greater  horrors,  yet  to  come,  haunt  the  way. 

Shakespeare,  it  may  be  remarked  in  passing,  was 
singularly  indifferent  to  the  demands  of  fact.  The 
creatures  of  his  imagination  lived,  moved  and  had 
their  being  with  scant  regard  to  geography.  Their 
environment  was  fancy  conjured  from  the  depths 
of  space. 

Kings  three  hundred  years  apart,  Bohemia  with 
her  long-coveted  seaport  town,  and  Ariel  flying 
through  the  air  to  do  Sir  Frospero's  bidding,  are 
recorded  with  the  sweet  and  ignorant  serenity  that 
genius  gives.  There  is  little  doubt  that,  judged  my 
modern  standards,  Shakespeare  was  sadly  lacking 
in  historical  imagination.  The  romances  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  we  are  told,  are  a  distinct  advance. 
Eliminate  a  few  flights  of  fancy,  add  a  few  facts,  and 
the  Wavcrley  novels  become  authentic  history,  fit 
for  schoolroom  use.  But  it  is  in  the  novels  of  Georg 
Ebers  that  the  historical  novel  finds  its  most  perfect 
fulfillment.  Every  event  of  history,  every  detail  of 
dress,  every  turn  of  speech,  the  historian  assures 
us,  is  reproduced  in  these  great  romances  to  the  let- 
ter. We  have  attained  then  the  perfection  of  art, 
historic  exactness.  We  fold  our  literary  hands. 
We  look  complacently  down  the  vista  of  years  to 
the  fame  that  shall  be  ours,  when  suddenly — upon 
the  path  a  light  falls.  Across  it  troop  a  laughing 
band — the  characters  of  Homer  and  Dante,  of 
Shakespeare  and  Milton  and  Goethe.    Time  rolls 
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away  before  them.  History  turns  to  a  fairy  tale. 
And  even  the  charms  of  local  color  shrivel  and  pale 
in  the  white  light  of  truth. 


Amtrituit  Llttntun  and  Amirlta*  Hatlmalftg  H.W.  *«*/•  ftnm 

Between  the  magnitude  and  seriousness  of 
American  life  and  the  lightness,  grace  and  touch- 
and-go  quality  of  a  good  deal  of  American  writing, 
there  is  a  great  gulf  fixed.  The  distance  in  depth 
and  power  between  that  life  and  many  of  the  most 
charming  books  written  here  would  be  humorous 
if  it  were  not  pathetic.  It  would  seem  as  if  we 
shrank  from  any  real  knowledge  of  ourselves,  and 
dreaded  any  hand-to-hand  contact  with  the  tremen- 
dous actualities  of  living.  Our  literature  has  largely 
lost  the  note  of  discovery,  the  audacity  of  spiritual 
adventure,  the  courage  of  great  faiths  and  passions ; 
it  is  in  danger  of  becoming  a  resource  of  polite  so- 
ciety, instead  of  an  expression  of  vital  experience 
and  a  dominant  force  in  national  life.  It  has  struck 
some  deep  notes  with  great  clearness  and  resonant 
power;  but  it  must  continue  to  strike  such  notes; 
and  it  must  put  behind  the  clarity  of  its  vision  the 
vitality  and  sheer  human  force  of  rich  and  deep  ex- 
perience. The  idealism  of  the  American  character, 
which  many  foreign  observers  fail  to  recognize  be- 
cause it  has  so  far  taken  practical  rather  than  artis- 
tic forms  of  expression,  is  a  prime  clement  in  the 
making  of  the  books  that  stir  the  depths ;  but  there 
must  be  substance  and  power  as  well.  What  Em- 
erson recognized  as  "thinness  of  constitution"  is 
still  too  much  in  evidence  in  American  writing.  The 
literature  which  pleases  and  refines  is  wholesome 
and  welcome;  but  it  cannot  take  the  place  of  the 
literature  which  reveals  and  stimulates.  This  does 
not  mean,  of  course,  that  literature  shall  become 
didactic ;  it  does  mean  that  it  shall  find  the  springs 
which  feed  it  neither  in  culture  nor  in  taste,  but  in 
the  depths  of  experience  and  the  hidden  sources  of 
motivity.  A  great  deal  of  the  literature  of  the  last 
two  decades  would  have  been  admirable  as  a  sub- 
sidiary literature ;  it  has  been  inadequate  as  a  repre- 
sentative literature.  It  has  had  grace  and  refine- 
ment and  charm ;  it  has  lacked  depth,  force,  mass, 
passion. 

Wc  need  this  lighter  literature,  but  wc  need  still 
more  the  substance  and  power  of  the  literature 
which  is  charged  with  national  or  racial  emotion, 
and  which  becomes,  by  virtue  of  its  representative 
quality,  a  veritable  revelation  of  what  is  in  our  life. 
The  American  people  have  not  yet  come  to  full  na- 
tional self-consciousness.  They  have  come  to  sec- 
tional self-consciousness ;  and,  in  New  England,  for 
example,  that  clear  realization  of  ideals  and  forma- 
tive tendencies  found  expression  in  a  literature  the 
beauty  and  the  limitation  of  which  are  significant 
of  New  England  character.  But  the  nation  as  a  na- 
tion has  not  yet  reached  a  clear  understanding  of 
itself;  it  does  not  know  what  is  in  its  heart,  although 
it  responds  with  passionate  intensity  to  every  ap- 
peal to  its  instincts  and  ideals.  It  has  found  power- 
ful expression  of  these  instincts  and  ideals  on  the 
side  of  action  :  it  has  found  only  partial  and  very 
inadequate  expression  on  the  side  of  art.  The  time 
is  fast  approaching,  however,  when  the  man  of  let- 
ters will  find  his  prime  opportunity  in  the  ripeness 
of  this  vast  population  for  expression;  and  litera- 


ture must  find  a  voice  for  this  great  dumb  life  or 
utterly  and  disastrously  fail  to  discharge  its  func- 
tion and  do  its  work. 

One  of  the  chief  uses  of  literature  is  to  give  the 
inner  life  clear  and  commanding  expression ;  for  it 
is  only  in  and  through  some  form  of  expression  that 
the  quality  and  significance  of  the  inner  life  are 
comprehended.  Inarticulate  life  may  have  reality 
and  depth ;  it  cannot  have  cxpansiveness  and  con- 
tagious power.  It  is  essential,  therefore,  that  a  na- 
tion should  understand  itself  through  the  disclosure 
of  its  instincts  and  ideals,  in  order  that  its  spiritual 
life  may  dominate  and  form  its  material  life.  It 
may,  for  a  time,  make  its  way  by  instinct  and  feel- 
ing; but  it  cannot  develop  its  full  power,  nor  do  its 
work  with  adequate  force,  until  it  has  supplemented 
instinct  and  feeling  with  intelligence. 

The  American  people  stand  in  great  need  of  this 
adequate  expression  of  their  life.  They  are  spread 
over  an  immense  territory.  The  industrial  and  so- 
cial centres  are  separated  from  one  another  by  great 
distances.  The  body  of  the  nation  is  so  vast  that  its 
safety  depends  upon  a  highly  organized  spiritual 
life.  More  than  once  it  has  faced  the  peril  of  sec- 
tional misunderstandings  and  antagonisms  which 
have  been  made  possible  by  the  extent  of  ground 
which  it  covers.  .  .  .  Two  things,  M.  Brune- 
tiere  declared,  stand  in  the  way  of  the  higher  civili- 
zation in  the  United  States,  viz.,  the  great  dis- 
tances between  the  centres  of  social  and  industrial 
activity,  and  the  spirit  of  commercialism.  And  this 
shrewd  generalization  of  one  of  the  most  intelligent 
foreign  observers  who  have  visited  the  country  of 
late  years  finds  confirmation  in  the  judgment  of  the 
best  informed  Americans.  The  higher  interests  of 
the  nation  are  imperiled  by  the  lack  of  a  co-ordina- 
tion of  intellectual  standards  and  aims,  and  by  the 
tendency  to  let  the  development  of  the  soul  of  the 
country  wait  on  the  development  of  its  land,  its 
mineral  resources  and  its  trade.  The  magnitude  of 
its  material  resources  makes  an  intense  and  a  highly 
organized  spiritual  life  a  sovereign  necessity  in 
America.  It  is  an  open  question  whether  we  shall 
be  makers  of  thfngs  or  creators  of  ideas  and  ideals. 
If  we  are  to  be  materialists  in  the  final  character  of 
our  civilization,  we  shall  fill  a  great  place  in  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  modern  world ;  but  we  shall  do  noth- 
ing for  its  spiritual  fortunes ;  we  shall  fill  pages  of 
statistics  in  the  encyclopaedias;  but  we  shall  have 
small  space  in  the  history  of  art,  culture,  religion. 
The  ingrained  idealism  of  the  American  nature  will 
probably  preserve  us  from  the  dismal  fate  of  being 
rich  without  being  significant  or  interesting;  but 
that  idealism  needs  constant  classification  and  rein- 
forcement. It  needs  clear  and  commanding  ex- 
pression. 

And  that  expression  it  must  find  mainly  in  its 
literature ;  for  literature,  in  its  greater  forms,  is  both 
a  revelation  of  national  character  and  a  force  to 
form  national  character.  Its  influence,  though  not 
computable  by  any  external  records,  is  diffused 
through  the  atmosphere  which  a  people  breathes. 
It  has  recently  been  said,  and  not  without  a  degree 
of  truth,  that  the  modern  movement  for  expansion, 
which  has  made  England  active  and  potential  at  the 
ends  of  the  earth,  did  not  originate  in  the  mind  of  a 
statesman,  and  was  not  the  result  of  the  scheming 
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of  a  shrewd  politician  tike  Bcaconsfield,  but  re- 
ceived its  most  powerful  impulse  from  three 
writers:  Carlyle.  Tennyson  and  Kipling.  These 
men  of  letters,  like  many  of  their  predecessors,  have 
not  urged  definite  policies  upon  their  countrymen ; 
but  they  have  given  the  English  spirit  and  temper 
the  impulse  of  sharp  definition,  and  of  deep  and  pas- 
sionate faith.  Indeed,  the  service  of  English  litera- 
ture as  a  practical  force  in  English  life  cannot  be 
overstated.  It  has  done  more  than  any  other  single 
force  to  give  the  English  race  clear  consciousness 
of  its  strength,  its  aims  and  its  work ;  it  has  bound 
the  race  together  in  the  consciousness  of  a  rich  and 
enduring  community  of  history  and  fortune.  Shake- 
speare has  done  more  for  England  in  forming  this 
consciousness  than  Pitt  or  Peel  or  Gladstone. 

If  this  service  was  needed  in  a  country  of  such 
narrow  territory,  with  a  population  so  compact,  as 
England,  it  is  sorely  needed  in  this  country,  with 
its  immense  distances  and  its  widely  separated  com- 
munities. And  when  one  adds  to  these  natural  con- 
ditions the  complexity  of  races  now  learning  to  live 
together  in  the  Republic,  the  necessity  of  a  litera- 
ture that  shall  develop  first  a  national  consciousness 
and  then  clarify  national  spiritual  ideals  and  make 
them  authoritative,  becomes  even  painfully  ap- 
parent. A  literature  adequate  in  its  power  and 
vision  to  the  range  of  life  on  this  continent  is  a 
prime  necessity  for  our  safety.  We  need  a  litera- 
ture which  shall  speak  to  and  for  the  consciousness 
of  the  nation  as  the  New  England  literature  spoke 
to  and  for  the  consciousness  of  New  England.  The 
note  of  nationality  was  struck  with  resonant  clear- 
ness by  Emerson.  Lowell  and  Whittier;  but  the 
force  and  depth  of  conscious  national  life  were  not 
behind  these  earlier  poets  as  they  will  be  behind 
their  successors.  The  time  was  not  ripe :  but  it  is 
fast  ripening. 

This  more  inclusive  literature  will  not  be  written 
by  intention :  it  must  come  spontaneously  and  by 
the  pressure  of  a  wider  and  richer  experience.  The 
way  has  been  prepared  by  every  true  man  of  let- 
ters from  Irving  to  Howells.  It  is  being  prepared 
to-day  by  the  widespread  activity  in  the  field  of  his- 
tory :  for  the  later  historians,  by  making  us  aware 
of  the  stirring  and  romantic  history  behind  us,  are 
developing  a  consciousness  of  our  racial  resources 
and  of  the  experience  which  has  made  us  a  nation. 
It  is  being  prepared  by  the  writers  of  fiction,  whose 
work  in  many  instances  has  depth  and  reality,  and 
is  a  true  revelation  of  American  character.  Such  a 
story  as  Mr.  Thomas  Nelson  Page's  Red  Rock  is 
a  contribution  of  lasting  value  to  our  knowledge  of 
our  own  past :  a  veritable  human  document,  because 
it  deals  in  a  serious  spirit  with  a  significant  and 
tragic  experience :  a  genuine  interpretation  of  the 
spirit,  the  vicissitudes  and  the  historical  attitude  of 
a  great  section  in  one  of  the  shaping  crises  of  its 
history.  A  book  of  this  seriousness  of  temper  and 
artistic  insight  is  to  be  welcomed,  not  only  for  what 
it  brings  us  of  enlightenment  and  pleasure,  but  still 
more  for  what  it  predicts  in  the  way  of  large,  con- 
scientious, patient  endavor  to  make  Americans 
conscious  of  the  shaping  forces  of  their  history,  and 
of  the  deeper  ties  and  fortunes  which  unite  them. 
In  this  spiritual  history  of  the  New  World  the  nov- 
elists have  already  discovered  material  of  such 


depth  and  richness  that  a  generation  of  great 
writers  could  not  exhaust  it.  One  of  the  highest 
uses  of  that  material  in  the  forms  of  art  will  be  the 
clear  development  of  national  self-consciousness. 


£xc*a*tl»t  tut  Sword  ft,  th»  Ptn  Htm  for*  Tlmtt 

One  can  draw  many  lessons  from  the  number  of 
magazine  articles  that  are  appearing  over  the  sig- 
natures of  heroes  of  the  war.  The  people's  sud- 
denly awakened  martial  taste,  the  rapidity,  thor- 
oughness and  exhaustive  repetition,  from  various 
slightly  different  points  of  view,  with  which  mod- 
ern history  is  written — these  are  some  of  the  revela- 
tions of  this  flood  of  articles.  But  several  of  the 
heroes,  grasping  pens  in  hands  that  once  bore 
swords,  are  plunging  yet  further  into  authorship; 
and.  having  acquired  a  taste  for  ink  as  well-paid 
contributors  to  the  periodicals,  are  marshaling  their 
ideas  for  an  advance  into  the  bookmart  itself,  where 
is  waged  the  thickest  of  the  literary  fight,  and  where 
many  a  promising  young  skirmisher  has  fallen  un- 
noted among  the  pen  wielders  of  more  experience, 
skill  and  higher  rank  than  he.  The  advance  upon 
the  magazines  and  their  capitulation  to  the  cham- 
pions of  gun  and  sword  was  to  be  expected.  Even 
the  cordial  invitation  which  was  extended  to  the 
conquerors  by  the  ingratiating  periodicals  to  come 
and  conquer  them  was  not  surprising.  But  the 
event  has  a  little  literary  signficance  all  its  own,  and 
one  which  is  made  more  emphatic  by  the  an- 
nouncements of  books  whose  recommendations  is 
that  soldiers  or  sailors  wrote  them. 

The  phenomenon  indicates  the  spread  of  educa- 
tion and  the  common  ability  to  set  forth  plainly  in 
writing  the  thoughts  that  are  in  one's  mind;  it 
means  that  the  possession  of  the  knowledge  of 
talent  for  doing  this  is  become  of  less  moment  than 
the  having  of  something  to  say.  The  old  glamor 
which  used  to  make  a  little  god  of  the  man  who  had 
really  written  books  in  the  days  when  spelling  was 
a  matter  of  private  opinion  and  handwriting  often 
a  mere  signing  of  the  name,  has  now  quite  passed ; 
and,  except  in  very  rare  cases,  more  is  thought  of 
what  one  writes  than  of  how  it  is  written.  It  is 
conceivable  that  the  old  idea  must  have  been 
shocked  by  the  lack  of  reverence  with  which  one 
nowadays  sees  the  muses  wooed,  with  the  oblitera- 
tion of  lines  of  caste  and  the  frank  confession  of 
financial  attraction  in  the  "marriages  of  con- 
venience." Soldiers  write  on  camp  tables,  and  sail- 
ors take  no  pains  to  get  the  tar  from  their  hands. 
There  is  even  a  notion  that  the  muses  smile  more 
kindly  on  the  lover  whose  address  bears  the  scent 
of  the  powder  or  the  salt  sea's  hreath :  and,  if  it  be 
that  his  story  is  told  with  straightforward  sim- 
plicity, we  arc  ready  to  vote  him  the  crown  for 
which  painstaking  poets  labor  in  vain,  and  to  throw 
to  him  the  golden  purse  which  "dilettante  finesse" 
has  missed.  We  admire  old  masters  still,  but  we 
talk  a  good  deal  about  the  art  which  conceals  art 
and  think  less  than  we  once  did  of  literature  as  a 
clever  game  in  which  clauses  must  balance  nicely, 
words  must  be  in  their  proper  places,  and  each 
move  be  made  with  precision.  Self-consciousness 
and  stilted  phrase  are  not  to  be  endured  anv  more, 
and  we  will  give  up  a  deal  of  manner  so  long  as  we 
have  good  matter. 
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A  Symposium  from  the  Magazines. 


Perhaps  as  important  as  any  contribution  to  the 
war  literature  of  the  month  is  the  paper  in  the 
March  Harper,  by  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  in  continu- 
ation of  his  Spanish-American  War  serial.  In  this 
he  institutes  an  interesting  comparison  between 
Nelson's  splendid  performance  at  Aboukir  and  the 
brilliant  action  of  Dewey  at  Manila,  reflecting 
creditably  on  the  latter,  to  whom  he  pays  the  fol- 
lowing tribute : 

"The  great  secret  of  the  victory  was  the  deadly 
accuracy  and  rapidity  of  the  American  gunners, 
which  has  always  been  characteristic  of  the  Ameri- 
can navy,  as  was  shown  in  the  frigate  duels  of  1812, 
of  which  the  United  States  won  against  England 
eleven  out  of  thirteen.  This  great  quality  was  not 
accidental,  but  due  to  skill,  practice  and  national 
aptitude.  In  addition  to  this  traditional  skill  was 
the  genius  of  the  commander,  backed  by  the  fight- 
ing capacity  of  his  captains  and  his  crews.  True  to 
the  great  principle  of  Xclson  and  Farragut,  Dewey 
went  straight  after  his  enemy,  to  fight  the  hostile 
fleet  wherever  found.  In  the  darkness  he  went 
boldly  into  an  unfamiliar  harbor,  past  powerful  bat- 
teries whose  strength  his  best  information  had  mag- 
nified, over  mine  fields  the  extent  and  danger  of 
which  he  did  not  and  could  not  know.  As  soon  as 
dawn  came  he  fell  upon  the  Spanish  fleet,  supported 
as  it  was  by  shore  batteries,  and  utterly  destroyed 
it.  The  Spanish  empire  in  the  East  crumbled  be- 
fore his  guns,  and  the  great  city  and  harbor  of 
Manila  fell  helplessly  into  his  hands.  All  this  was 
done  without  the  loss  of  a  man  or  serious  injury  to 
a  ship.  The  most  rigid  inspection  fails  to  discover 
a  mistake.  There  can  be  nothing  better  than  per- 
fection of  workmanship,  and  this  Dewey  and  his  of- 
ficers and  men  showed.  The  completeness  of  the 
result,  which  is  the  final  test,  gives  Manila  a  great 
place  in  the  history  of  naval  battles, and  writes  the 
name  of  George  Dewey  high  up  among  the  greatest 
of  victorious  admirals." 


Foremost  of  the  war  articles  in  this  number  of 
the  Century  is  the  first  installment  of  General 
Francis  Y.  Greene's  Capture  of  Manila,  in  which 
he  describes  crossing  the  Pacific  and  landing  the 
troops,  characterizing  the  undertaking — this  or- 
ganization of  an  army  corps  composed  mainly  of 
volunteers  from  the  Western  States,  and  transport- 
ing it  across  7.000  nautical  miles  of  ocean,  to  at- 
tack and  tlefeat  the  Spanish  army  at  Manila,  and 
take  possession  of  the  Philippines — as  "the  most 
novel  and.  in  some  respects,  the  most  interesting 
enterprise  in  which  United  States  troops  were  ever 
engaged."  He  refers  to  the  deficiencies  of  equip- 
ment as  "shortcomings  inseparable  from  a  system 
of  maintaining  an  army  of  25.000  men  and  attempt- 
ing to  expand  it  to  ten  times  that  number  in  the 
space  of  a  few  weeks. 

"The  wonder  is."  he  continues,  "not  that  there 
were  some  deficiencies,  but  that  it  was  possible  to 
accomplish  the  task  at  all.  Whatever  resources 
there  were  on  the  Pacific  Coast  were  fully  utilized, 
and  whatever  human  energy  could  accomplish  was 
done.    Many  of  the  regiments  had  had  little  or  no 


drill  or  organization  before  reaching  San  Francisco, 
and  while  awaiting  their  turn  to  sail  the  time  was 
fully  occupied  in  military  exercises,  as  well  as  in 
organizing  and  equipping.  Finer  material  for  an 
army  never  existed,  and  what  the  men  lacked  in 
military  knowledge  was,  in  a  large  measure,  made 
up  by  superb  enthusiasm.  Every  man  was  keen  to 
go  on  the  first  expedition,  and  such  influence,  po- 
litical or  other,  as  was  possessed  by  any  one  in  a 
regiment,  from  colonel  to  drummer-boy,  was  fully 
utilized  to  secure  its  early  departure.  Sometimes 
this  enthusiasm  was  misdirected,  as  in  the  case  of  a 
dozen  men  in  one  regiment  who  escaped  from  the 
contagious  hospital,  where  they  were  sick  with  the 
measles,  the  night  before  our  departure,  and  man- 
aged to  conceal  themselves  on  the  ship  with  their 
regiment,  spreading  the  disease  throughout  the 
ship,  and  partly  throughout  the  fleet,  during  the  en- 
tire voyage." 

General  Greene  also  pays  his  tribute  to  Admiral 
Dewey.  Speaking  of  the  Admiral's  strict  control  of 
Manila  harbor,  and  the  consequent  friction  with 
some  of  the  foreign  naval  commanders,  he  says : 

"Dewey  did  not  seek  to  bring  on  another  war, 
the  consequences  of  which  it  was  impossible  to  es- 
timate, but  he  was  fully  prepared  for  it,  and  by  be- 
ing prepared  he  prevented  it.  At  the  same  time, 
by  his  firmness  and  tact,  he  maintained  all  his  rights 
as  commander  of  the  blockading  squadron." 

In  this  paper  General  Greene  brings  his  story 
only  up  to  the  point  of  General  Merritt's  arrival  at 
Manila  Hay,  prior  to  which  the  brigades  of  General 
Greene  and  General  Anderson  had  gone  into  camp 
on  shore,  occupying  the  time  in  reconnoitering  the 
country  and  preparing  plans  of  attack. 

An  interesting  paragraph  relating  to  the  condi- 
tion of  the  troops  occurs  here : 

"Meanwhile,  the  men  made  themselves  as  com- 
fortable as  possible  in  camp.  They  had  nothing  but 
shelter-tents  and  one  set  of  clothing.  It  rained  on 
parts  or  all  of  every  day.  and  the  rain  was  of  in- 
finite variety,  from  a  passing  shower  to  an  all-day- 
and-all-night  storm,  with  a  cool  wind,  and  rain  fall- 
ing at  the  rate  of  from  four  to  six  inches  a  day.  Im- 
mediate steps  were  taken  to  get  the  men  off  the 
ground  by  building  beds  of  split  bamboo  set  on 
posts  from  eighteen  to  twenty-four  inches  above 
the  ground.  On  top  of  this  the  shelter-tent  was 
perched :  and  while  the  rain  went  through  the  thin 
cloth  of  the  shelter-tent,  and  was  driven  in  at  the 
end  by  the  wind,  so  that  the  men  were  never  dry 
during  the  twenty-four  days  we  remained  in  this 
camp,  yet  they  did  not  sleep  on  the  wet  ground.  I 
had  caused  every  bottle  01  wine  and  liquor  to  be 
removed  from  all  the  ships  the  day  before  we  sailed 
from  San  Francisco,  so  that  the  officers  and  men 
landed  with  their  systems  absolutely  free  from  al- 
cohol for  thirty-two  days.  The  water  for  drinking 
and  cooking  was  obtained  from  wells  sunk  a  few 
feet  deep  on  the  edge  of  the  camp.  It  was  abundant 
in  quantity  and  apparently  oi  good  quality,  but.  as 
a  precaution,  every  drop  of  it  used  for  cooking  or 
drinking  was  boiled.  This  was  done  in  spite  of  the 
greatest  difficulties,  as  fire-wood  was  extremely 
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scarce,  the  bamboo  poles  and  green  trees  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  camp  not  being  combustible.  The  com- 
pany cook  had  a  discouraging  task.  To  be 
awakened  at  half-past  three  in  the  morning,  in  the 
midst  of  a  drenching  rain,  at  times  with  three  or 
four  inches  of  water  over  almost  the  entire  camp 
site,  and  told  to  light  a  fire,  and  not  only  to  make 
coffee  and  fry  bacon,  but  to  boil  water  for  100  men, 
was  to  receive  an  almost  impossible  order.  Yet  it 
was  carried  out,  and  with  the  utmost  cheerfulness. 
The  health  of  the  men  under  these  adverse  condi- 
tions and  extraordinary  hardships  was  surprisingly 
good — so  good  that  it  was  hard  to  account  for  it. 
The  sick-list  was  seldom  as  high  as  three  per  cent, 
during  all  the  time  we  were  in  this  camp,  and  none 
of  the  sickness  was  of  a  serious  character.  Free- 
dom from  alcohol,  sleeping  above  the  ground,  and 
boiling  the  water,  were  apparently  the  causes  of 
good  health ;  to  which  should  be  added  the  fine 
spirits  and  enthusiasm  of  the  men,  confident  that 
in  a  short  time  they  would  take  Manila,  and  proud 
that  they  were  to  have  part  in  the  success  of  so  im- 
portant an  event."' 

In  this  same  magazine  (the  Century)  is  an  inter- 
esting article  on  the  Cable-Cutting  at  Cienfuegos, 
by  Cameron  McR.  Winslow,  the  commander  of  the 
boat  expedition  which  undertook  to  find  and  cut 
the  ocean  telegraph  cable  landing  near  Calorados 
Lighthouse,  while  the  ships  Marblehead  and  Nash- 
ville shelled  the  country  and  attempted  to  dislodge 
the  enemy,  or  silence  his  fire.  From  this  article  we 
quote  a  few  paragraphs,  detailing  the  difficulties  and 
dangers  encountered,  and  the  success  of  the  ex- 
pedition : 

"Owing  to  the  chafing  on  rocks  and  other  irregu- 
larities of  the  bottom,  due  to  the  swaying  of  the 
cable  with  the  motion  of  the  waves  and  tides,  it  is 
customary  to  use  very  large  and  heavy-armored 
cable,  specially  protected,  for  the  section  reaching 
from  the  deep  water  to  the  shore.  This  is  known  as 
the  "shore  end."  From  a  junction-box  below  low- 
water  mark  the  shore  end  is  generally  carried 
through  pipes  laid  underground  to  the  interior  of 
the  cable-house,  where  the  test-table,  galvanometer 
block,  and  terminal  board  are  located.  The  cable 
landing  at  Colorados  Point  had  the  usual  central 
conductor,  consisting  of  a  strand  of  seven  copper 
wires  insulated  by  a  coating  of  gutta-percha.  These 
wires,  with  their  gutta-percha  insulation,  were  in- 
closed in  a  lead  tube,  the  purpose  of  the  lead  tube 
being  to  protect  the  gutta-percha  from  the  attacks 
of  the  teredo,  a  submarine  boring  animal.  Outside 
this  lead  tube,  and  embedded  in  a  fibrous  water-ex- 
cluding substance,  were  two  layers  of  heavy  iron 
wires,  the  inner  layer  consisting  of  twelve  wires, 
each  seven-thirty-seconds  of  an  inch  in  diameter, 
and  the  outer  layer  of  fourteen  wires,  each  five-six- 
teenths of  an  inch  in  diameter.  Surrounding  this 
outer  layer  of  wires  and  forming  the  external  sur- 
face of  the  cable  was  jute  braiding.  The  whole 
cable  thus  made  up  was  two  inches  in  diameter,  and 
weighed  six  pounds  to  the  linear  foot.  So  far  as 
the  cutting  of  the  cable  was  concerned,  it  was 
equivalent  to  cutting  through  a  bar  of  iron  about  as 
thick  as  a  man's  wrist.    .    .  . 

'  The  deep  water  off  the  coast  made  futile  any  ef- 


fort to  grapple  the  cables  where  the  bottom  could 
not  be  seen  through  the  clear  water.  As  we  neared 
the  land,  a  cavalryman  on  a  white  horse  left  the 
beach  and  galloped  at  top  speed  up  a  rugged  path 
leading  over  the  ridge.  The  sharpshooters  in  the 
steam-cutters  tried  to  stop  him,  but,  from  the  un- 
easily tossing  boats,  their  aim  was  inaccurate,  and 
he  disappeared.  This  man  carried  the  news  of  our 
attack  to  Cienfuegos,  and  soon  reinforcements  were 
marching  to  the  scene  of  action.  .  .  .  Except 
a  few  soldiers  about  the  barracks  and  lighthouse,  no 
others  were  seen  while  the  boats  were  pulling  in. 
They  were  all  under  cover,  intimidated  by  the  fierce 
fire  from  our  ships  and  steam-cutters,  or  else  wait- 
ing to  see  what  we  in  the  boats  would  do. 

"As  the  boats  neared  the  shore,  the  anxiety  due  to 
anticipated  fire  from  the  enemy  increased.  The 
launches  were  only  a  few  lengths  apart,  and  every 
man  in  the  boats  was  exposed  and  plainly 
visible.    .    .  . 

"Nearer  and  nearer  the  boats  approached  the  land, 
and  it  seemed  that  we  should  not  sight  the  bottom 
at  all.  We  were  now  within  about  a  hundred  feet 
of  the  shore-line,  and  with  the  eastern  end  of  the 
rifle-pits  about  fifty  feet  farther  back.  Suddenly  the 
dark  patches  of  coral  cropping  up  from  the  white 
sand  of  the  bottom  were  seen  through  the  clear 
water,  thirty  or  forty  feet  in  depth.  The  grapnels 
were  at  once  thrown  overboard,  and  the  dragging 
began.  Hardly  had  the  boats  moved  a  length  be- 
fore the  grapnels  caught  under  the  coral  rocks,  and 
it  became  evident  that  the  cables  would  have  to  be 
sighted  before  they  could  be  grappled.  Then  the 
boats  pulled  in  close,  the  Nashville's  launch  nearest 
the  rifle-pits,  until  the  water  shoaled  to  less  than 
twenty  feet,  the  steam-cutters,  a  couple  of  hundred 
yards  outside  the  fire  of  the  rifle-pits,  holding  the 
enemy  down  in  the  trenches. 

"Almost  immediately  the  Marblehead's  launch,  a 
hundred  yards  to  the  eastward  of  the  Nashville, 
hooked  the  cable  leading  to  Santiago.  ...  Both 
boats  had  now  hooked  the  cable,  and  thirty  strong 
men  were  laboriously  lifting  the  dingy  object  from 
its  bed  twenty  feet  below.  The  heavy  cable,  laid 
taut  along  the  botton,  seemed  to  weigh  tons.  As  it 
was  dragged  to  the  surface,  ropes  were  passed  un- 
der it,  and  with  heavers  it  was  gradually  worked 
over  one  corner  of  the  stern  of  the  boat,  and  then 
by  sheer  force  was  dragged  into  the  boat  and  lifted 
over  the  rollers  on  the  bow  and  the  stern.  .  .  . 
Axes  and  cold-chisels  were  tried,  but  the  hack-saw, 
a  small  hand-saw  about  nine  inches  in  length  used 
for  cutting  metals,  was  found  to  be  the  most  ef- 
fective. With  this  saw.  by  frequently  changing  the 
men  using  it.  the  cable  was  cut  through  in  from 
twenty  minutes  to  half  an  hour.  .  .  .  The  piece 
taken  out  was  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in 
length. 

"Up  to  this  time  the  firing  from  the  enemy  had 
been  desultory  and  ineffective,  and  no  attention 
whatever  had  been  paid  to  it  by  the  working  parties 
in  the  boats. 

"After  cutting  the  cable  leading  eastward  to  San- 
tiago, and  without  waiting  to  rest  the  men,  we  pro- 
ceeded to  search  for  the  cable  leading  westward  to 
Batabano.  .  .  .  We  were  now  directly  in  front 
of  the  rifle-pits,  and  hardly  a  hundred  feet  from 
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them.  The  ships,  realizing  the  danger  of  our  posi- 
tion, increased  their  fire  until  it  became  a  furious 
cannonade,  the  shells  passing  so  close  over  our 
heads  that  the  crews  instinctively  ducked  as  they 
went  by  and  burst  against  the  rocks  beyond.  The 
Mafblehead  was  directing  her  fire  particularly  close 
to  us,  and  her  excellent  gun  practice,  due  to  months 
of  hard  work  before  the  war,  excited  our  admira- 
tion, though  our  situation  was  uncomfortable.  The 
shells  could  hardly  have  come  closer  to  us  without 
hitting  the  boats.  We  realized  that  we  had  to  take 
the  chance  of  an  accidental  hit  from  our  ships  or 
receive  the  fire  of  the  enemy  at  pistol-range,  and  the 
men  worked  on  in  disregard  of  both. 

"We  soon  located  the  cable.  .  .  .  When 
finally  hooked  it  was  harder  to  lift  than  the  other, 
as  it  was  laid  even  more  taut  along  the  bottom,  and 
the  rough  water  knocked  the  heavy  boats  together, 
breaking  and  almost  crushing  in  their  planking. 
The  men  were  becoming  very  tired.  .  .  .  Out 
of  this  cable  a  piece  about  one  hundred  feet  in 
length  was  taken.    .    .  . 

"The  enemy's  fire  was  now  very  hot ;  the  Mauser 
bullets  could  be  heard  making  a  peculiar  snapping 
noise  as  they  struck  the  water  all  about  the  boats. 
.  .  .  It  was  evident  that  we  could  do  no  work 
under  such  conditions,  and  I  ordered  the  men  in 
the  launches  to  cease  work  and  to  open  with  their 
rifles.  As  we  had  accomplished  what  we  had  gone 
in  to  do.  and  as  the  small  cable  was  of  little  import- 
ance. I  ordered  the  steam-cutters  to  stand  by  to  take 
the  launches  in  tow,  and  ordered  the  crews  of  the 
launches  to  man  their  oars  to  pull  the  boats  clear 
of  the  breakers.  The  men  were  perfectly  cool  and 
showed  no  sign  whatever  of  fear.  The  men  not  en- 
gaged in  getting  out  the  oars  continued  their  fire. 

"At  twenty  minutes  past  eleven  the  firing  had 
ceased.  .  .  .  The  boats  went  in  a  little  before 
seven  o'clock,  and  did  not  return  to  their  ships  until 
10.13.  They  were  exposed  to  the  fire  of  the  enemy 
for  more  than  three  hours,  and  were  under  very  hot 
fire  at  close  range  for  more  than  half  an  hour.  It 
seems  remarkable  that  there  should  have  been  so 
few  casualties.  One  man  was  killed,  one  man 
mortally  wounded,  six  men  were  severely  wounded, 
and  one  officer  was  slightly  wounded.  The  boats 
were  frequently  struck  inside  and  out.  and  the 
Nashville  had  the  marks  of  bullets  from  her  water- 
line  to  the  top  of  her  smoke-pipes.  The  enemy  suf- 
fered severely,  for  the  bombardment  by  the  ships 
was  terrific." 

Lieutenant  W'inslow.  who.  when  himself  wounded 
during  the  engagement,  gallantly  continued  fir- 
ing, tells  of  the  heroism  of  one  of  his  sea- 
men, who  struggled  to  keep  up  the  fight  with  "a 
gaping  wound  six  inches  long  in  his  head,  two  bul- 
let-holes through  his  body,  and  a  bullet  in  his  shoul- 
der.** "This  man  lived,"  says  Lieutenant  W'inslow. 
"and  ten  days  later,  while  the  Nashville  was  at  Key 
West,  he  ran  away  from  the  hospital  on  shore,  came 
off  to  the  ship  in  one  of  our  boats,  and  reported." 

Lieutenant  Winslow  concludes  his  account  of  the 
expedition  in  the  following  words: 

"That  more  lives  were  not  lost  was  due  to  a  pro- 
tection more  potent  than  that  afforded  by  man — 
the  protection  which  God  gives  to  those  who  fight 
in  a  righteous  cause." 


This  number  of  the  Century  contains  also  the 
conclusion  of  Hobson's  narrative  of  the  Sinking  of 
the  Merrimac.  and  a  fourth  contribution  to  war  lit- 
erature in  the  account  of  The  Winslow  at  Cardenas, 
by  Lieutenant  J.  K.  Bernadou,  her  commander  in 
the  action. 


McClure's  gives  the  fourth  of  Captain  Alfred  T. 
Mahan's  papers  on  The  War  on  the  Sea  and  Its 
Lessons,  and  another  interesting  article,  "germane 
to  the  occasion,"  General  Wood  at  Santiago,  by 
Henry  Harrison  Lewis.  The  sub-title  of  Mr. 
Lewis'  contribution,  Americanizing  a  Cuban  City, 
indicates  the  nature  of  this  article,  which  is,  at  the 
same  time,  a  panegyric  on  our  military  governor  of 
Santiago  and  his  efficient  service. 

"If  ever  in  this  world  the  extraordinary  man,  the 
man  of  destiny,  the  man  of  pre-eminent  power  and 
resource,  was  needed,  it  was  in  Santiago  de  Cuba 
during  the  latter  part  of  July,  1898,"  writes  Mr. 
Winslow.  "The  occasion  demanded  first  a  physi- 
cian, to  deal  with  the  tremendous  sanitary  needs: 
then  a  soldier,  to  suppress  turbulence  and  effect  a 
quick  restoration  of  law  and  order;  and.  finally,  a 
statesman,  to  re-establish  and  perfect  the  civil  gov- 
ernment. In  General  Wood  was  found  a  man  who. 
by  nature,  education  and  experience,  combined  in 
himself  a  generous  share  of  the  special  skill  of  all 
these  three.  By  special  education  and  subsequent 
practice,  he  was  a  physician ;  by  practice  and  inci- 
dental education,  added  to  natural  bent,  he  was  a 
soldier  and  a  law-giver." 

The  conclusion  of  Mr.  Winslow *s  article  reads  as 
follows : 

"At  the  time  [of  Mr.  Winslow's  visit]  there  had 
been  just  four  months  of  American  rule  in  Santiago 
de  Cuba.  Those  four  months  had  effected:  The 
rescue  of  the  population  from  starvation  :o  a  fair 
satisfaction  of  all  their  daily  necessities.  The  con- 
version of  one  of  the  foulest  cities  on  earth  to  one 
of  the  cleanest.  The  reduction  of  an  average  daily 
death  rate  of  200  down  to  ten.  A  considerable 
progress  in  a  scheme  of  street  and  road  improve- 
ment that  will  add  immensely  to  the  convenience 
and  beauty  of  the  city.  A  radical  reform  in  the  cus- 
tom-house service,  resulting  in  increased  revenues. 
A  reduction  in  the  municipal  expenses.  The  cor- 
rection of  numerous  abuses  in  the  management  of 
jails  and  hospitals  and  in  the  care  of  the  inmates. 
The  liberation  of  many  prisoners  held  on  trivial  or 
no  charges.  The  reformation  of  the  courts,  ami  a 
strict  maintenance  of  law  and  order.  The  freedom 
of  the  press.  A  restoration  of  business  confidence, 
and  a  recovery  of  trade  and  industry  from  utter 
stagnation  to  healthy  activity. 

"This  unparalleled  regeneration  had  been 
wrought,  not  by  a  host  of  men  native  to  the  locality, 
exercising  offices  long  established,  and  enjoying  a 
traditional  prestige,  but  by  an  American  brigadier- 
general  of  volunteers,  a  stranger  to  the  place  and 
the  people,  embarked  in  the  work  on  a  moment's 
notice,  and  having  for  his  immediate  aides  only  a 
few  fellow  army  officers,  some  of  whom  had  been 
out  of  W  est  Point  less  than  two  years,  and  all  of 
whom  were  as  new  to  the  situation  as  himself.  It 
was  the  tour  de  force"  of  a  man  of  genius ;  for  in 
the  harder,  more  fundamental,  of  the  tasks  that 
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confronted  him  here  General  Leonard  Wood  had 
had  no  previous  experience." 


In  Scribner's  Magazine,  Governor  Theodore 
Roosevelt  continues  his  serial  article  on  The  Roupii 
Riders.  In  this  number  he  relates  a  pleasing  anec- 
dote of  General  Wood,  his  companion  in  arms,  the 
subject  of  the  foregoing  mention.  It  was  during 
the  fight  at  Las  Guasimas. 

"I  had  not  seen  Wood,"  writes  Governor  Roose- 
velt, "since  the  beginning  of  the  skirmish,  when  he 
hurried  forward.  When  the  firing  opened  some  of 
the  men  began  to  curse.  'Don't  swear — shoot!' 
growled  Wood,  as  he  strode  along  the  path  leading 
his  horse,  and  every  one  laughed  and  became  cool 
again." 

Governor  Roosevelt's  paper  is  so  readable 
throughout,  selection  of  one  paragraph  or  incident 
given  rather  than  another  seems  invidious.  On  the 
side  of  amusement  we  have  the  inventory  of  his 
impedimenta  in  camp,  the  day  the  army  of  inva- 
sion landed — "I  took  a  light  mackintosh  and  a 
toothbrush :"  on  the  other  hand,  the  enumeration 
of  the  many  instances  of  devoted  heroism  which 
came  under  his  observation,  and  grim  or  piteous 
details  of  suffering  and  death  in  and  after  the  fight. 
Space  permits  us  to  quote  but  these  few : 

"One  of  the  men  shot  was  Harry  Heffner  of  G 
Troop,  who  was  mortally  wounded  through  the 
hips.  I  le  fell  without  uttering  a  sound,  and  two  of 
his  companions  dragged  him  behind  a  tree.  Here 
he  propped  himself  up  and  asked  to  be  given  his 
canteen  and  his  rifle,  which  I  handed  to  him.  He 
then  again  began  shooting,  and  continued  loading 
and  firing  until  the  line  moved  forward  and  we  left 
him  alone,  dying  in  the  gloomy  shade.  When  we 
found  him  again,  after  the  fight,  he  was  dead. 

"At  one  time,  as  I  was  out  of  touch  with  that  part 
of  my  wing  commanded  by  Jenkins  and  O'Neill.  I 
sent  Greenway,  with  Sergeant  Russell,  a  New 
Yorker,  and  Trooper  Rowland,  a  New  Mexican 
cow-puncher,  down  in  the  valley  to  find  out  where 
they  were.  To  do  this  the  three  had  to  expose  them- 
selves to  a  very  severe  fire,  but  they  were  not  men 
to  whom  this  mattered.  Russell  was  killed ;  the 
other  two  returned  and  reported  to  me  the  position 
of  Jenkins  and  O'Neill.  They  then  resumed  their 
places  on  the  firing-line.  After  awhile  I  noticed 
blood  coming  out  of  Rowland's  side  and  discovered 
that  he  had  been  shot,  although  he  did  not  seem  to 
be  taking  any  notice  of  it.  He  said  the  wound  was 
only  slight,  but  as  I  saw  he  had  broken  a  rib,  I  told 
him  to  go  to  the  rear  to  the  hospital.  After  some 
grumbling  he  went,  but  fifteen  minutes  later  he  was 
back  on  the  firing-line  again  and  said  he  could  not 
find  the  hospital — which  I  doubted.  However,  I 
then  let  him  stay  until  the  end  of  the  fight.    .    .  . 

"A  very  touching  incident  happened  in  the  im- 
provised open-air  hospital  after  the  fight,  where  the 
wounded  were  lying.  They  did  not  groan,  and 
made  no  complaint,  trying  to  help  one  another. 
One  of  them  suddenly  began  to  hum,  'My  Country, 
Tis  of  Thee,'  and  one  by  one  the  others  joined  in 
the  chorus,  which  swelled  out  through  the  tropic 
woods,  where  the  victors  lay  in  camp  beside  their 
dead.    .    .  . 

"Those  who  could  walk  had  walked  into  where 


the  little  field-hospital  of  the  regiment  was  estab- 
lished on  the  trail.  We  found  all  our  dead  and  all 
the  badly  wounded.  Around  one  of  the  latter  the 
big,  hideous  land-crabs  had  gathered  in  a  grewsome 
ring,  waiting  for  life  to  be  extinct.  One  of  our  own 
men  and  most  of  the  Spanish  dead  had  been  found 
by  the  vultures  before  we  got  to  them;  and  their 
bodies  were  mangled,  the  eyes  and  wounds  being 
torn.  The  Rough  Rider  who  had  been  thus 
treated  was  in  Bucky  O'Neill's  troop;  and  as  we 
looked  at  the  body,  O'Neill  turned  to  me  and  asked, 
'Colonel,  isn't  it  Whitman  who  says  of  the  vultures 
that  "they  pluck  the  eyes  of  princes  and  tear  the 
flesh  of  kings"?'  I  answered  that  I  could  not  place 
the  quotation.  Just  a  week  afterward  we  were 
shielding  his  own  body  from  the  birds  of  prey.  .  .  . 

"Among  the  wounded  who  walked  to  the  tem- 
porary hospital  at  Siboney  was  the  trooper,  Row- 
land, of  whom  I  spoke  before.  There  the  doctors 
examined  him,  and  decreed  that  his  wound  was  so 
serious  that  he  must  go  back  to  the  States.  This 
was  enough  for  Rowland,  who  waited  until  night- 
fall and  then  escaped,  slipping  out  of  the  window 
and  making  his  way  back  to  camp  with  his  rifle  and 
pack,  though  his  wound  must  have  made  all  move- 
ment very  painful  to  him.  After  this,  we  felt  that 
he  was  entitled  to  stay,  and  he  never  left  us  for  a 
day,  distinguishing  himself  again  in  the  fight  at  San 
Juan.    .    .  . 

"We  were  not  given  quite  the  proper  amount  of 
food,  and  what  we  did  get,  like  most  of  the  clothing 
issued  us,  was  fitter  for  the  Klondike  than  for  Cuba. 
We  got  enough  salt  pork  and  hardtack  for  the  men, 
but  not  the  full  ration  of  coffee  and  sugar,  and  noth- 
ing else.  I  organized  a  couple  of  expeditions  back 
to  the  sea  coast,  taking  the  strongest  and  best 
walkers  and  also  some  of  the  officers'  horses  and  a 
stray  mule  or  two,  and  brought  back  beans  and 
canned  tomatoes.  One  of  the  men  I  took  with  me 
on  one  of  these  trips  was  Sherman  Bell,  the  former 
Deputy  Marshal  of  Cripple  Creek,  and  Wells-Fargo 
Express  rider.  In  coming  home  with  his  load, 
through  a  blinding  storm,  he  slipped  and  opened 
the  old  rupture.  The  agony  was  very  great,  and 
one  of  his  comrades  took  his  load.  He  himself, 
sometimes  walking  and  sometimes  crawling,  got 
back  to  camp,  where  Dr.  Church  fixed  him  up  with 
a  spike  bandage,  but  informed  him  that  he  would 
have  to  be  sent  back  to  the  States  when  an  ambu- 
lance came  along.  The  ambulance  did  not  come 
until  the  next  day,  which  was  the  day  before  we 
marched  to  San  Juan.  It  arrived  after  nightfall, 
and  as  soon  as  Bell  heard  it  coming,  he  crawled  out 
of  the  hosiptal  tent  into  the  jungle,  where  he  lay 
all  night ;  and  the  ambulance  went  off  without  him. 
The  men  shielded  him  just  as  schoolboys  would 
shield  a  companion,  carrying  his  gun,  belt  and  bed- 
ding ;  while  Bell  kept  out  of  sight  until  the  column 
started,  and  then  staggered  along  behind  it.  I  found 
him  the  morning  of  San  Juan  fight.  He  told  me 
that  he  wanted  to  die  fighting,  if  die  he  must,  and 
I  hadn't  the  heart  to  send  him  back.  He  did 
splendid  service  that  day,  and  afterward  in  the 
trenches,  and  though  the  rupture  opened  twice 
again,  and  on  each  occasion  he  was  within  a  hair's 
breadth  of  death,  he  escaped,  and  came  back  with 
us  to  the  United  States." 
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Kiptint  at  few**  George  Arnold  Wilkie,  who 
«*•">»'•«"»«  was  a  classmate  of  Rudyard 
Kipling  at  college,  writes  to  the  San  Francisco  Ex- 
aminer of  the  distinguished  author  as  follows : 

The  first  time  I  saw  Rudyard  Kipling  was  at 
Rottingdean,  a  quaint,  old,  but  picturesque  village 
among  the  green  hills  and  gray  cliffs  on  the  south- 
ern coast  of  England,  a  few  miles  from  fashionable 
Brighton.  A  throat  difficulty  had  made  me  a  puny, 
thin  fellow,  who  looked  more  like  one  of  thirteen 
years  than  of  sixteen.  My  father  had  been  in  the 
army  in  India,  and  there  he  had  met  John  Lock- 
wood  Kipling,  the  artistic  and  semi-military  father 
of  Rudyard.  When  we  got  to  Rottingdean  father 
found  the  Kipling  family,  consisting  of  the  parents 
and  a  daughter  and  son,  spending  the  season  in  a 
cottage  near  the  beautiful  home  of  the  famous  artist, 
now  Sir  Edward  Burnc-Jones.  Mrs.  Kipling,  Sr., 
is  a  sister  of  Sir  Edward.  Naturally  my  father  had 
me  become  acquainted  soon  with  the  Kipling  boy, 
and  as  we  lived  there  near  each  other's  houses,  we 
became  fast  friends  in  a  few  days. 

If  you  want  to  know  how  Rudyard  looked  in  the 
early  summer  of  1879  picture  to  yourself  a  chunky, 
open-faced  boy  of  about  fourteen  years — for  he  was 
born  December  27,  1865.  He  wore  heavy  gold- 
bowed  spectacles,  and  his  small  black  eyes  and  spec- 
tacles were  the  most  readily  observed  facts  about 
him.  He  was  very  brown  from  his  residence  in 
India,  and  he  had  thick  black  hair,  rather  inclined 
to  be  curly.  His  jaw  was  strong,  his  teeth  large  and 
very  white.  I  remember  having  heard  his  fond 
mother  at  that  time  remark  to  a  friend  upon  Rud- 
*ard's  fine  forehead.  She  was  right  in  the  remark, 
too.  He  had  a  rolling  gait,  and  walked  with  his 
fists  crammed  in  the  pockets  of  his  coat.  He  wan 
a  fairly  good  tennis  player,  and  I  know  he  used  to 
grieve  at  his  near-sightedness,  which  prevented  him 
from  excelling  in  the  sport.  As  a  boy  Kipling  was 
notably  careless  in  dress,  in  spite  of  his  prim 
mother's  and  sister's  frequent  whispered  appeals  to 
be  what  they  called  "circumspect."  He  would  not 
comb  and  brush  his  thick  hair  carefully,  and  he  had 
a  habit  of  going  with  his  shoe  laces  untied.  He 
loved  to  fish  (and  he  does  yet)  all  by  himself,  or,  at 
any  rate,  with  only  one  companion,  and  he  would 
come  home  to  his  immaculate  mother  and  sister 
with  a  mass  of  dock  burrs  or  several  varieties  of 
nettles  clinging  to  his  clothes  in  a  dozen  places, 
while  fish  scales  stuck  to  his  coat  and  trousers  like 
postage  stamps. 

In  September,  1879.  Rudyard  entered  the  United 
Service  College — a  comparatively  young  institution 
at  North  Devon,  in  the  Northern  parish.  I  had 
been  a  student  a  year  previous.  It  was  a  favorite 
finishing  institution  for  older  sons  of  men  in  the 
military  service.  It  was  on  my  father's  representa- 
tions that  Mr.  Kipling  decided  to  send  his  son  there. 
It  was  several  weeks  before  the  retiring  and  black- 
eyed  fellow  became  well  acquainted  at  the  institu- 
tion. Meanwhile  he  and  I  became  faster  friends, 
and  I  learned  his  fidelity  to  friendship. 

Kipling  since  I  have  known  him  always  had  a 
flow  of  language  when  he  was  sure  he  was  in  sym- 


pathetic company.  The  moment  an  uncongenial 
spirit  entered  upon  the  scene  he  became  personified 
glumncss.  I  can  see  him  now  telling  a  group  of 
eager  boyish  listeners  in  the  hallway  under  the 
gymnasium  at  North  Devon  a  story  of  the  East  In- 
dian fakirs'  penances,  perhaps,  and  of  a  sudden  be- 
coming as  silent  and  grave  as  the  Sphinx  the  mo- 
ment some  uncongenial  boy  came  in.  He  would 
clasp  his  hands  in  front  of  him,  shut  his  lips  tight 
and  beam  upon  us  through  his  glasses.  He  had  a 
trick  of  rubbing  his  chin  when  the  narrative  of  his 
stories  flagged.  Another  trick  in  his  youth  was 
that  of  gesturing  with  his  first  finger  extended  like 
a  bayonet.  When  he  introduced  the  Hindustani 
dialect  in  his  stories  (and,  by  the  way,  he  had  a  very 
good  ear  for  dialects  and  brogues),  he  would  gesti- 
culate violently  with  his  forefinger.  He  would  sel- 
dom use  a  word  not  adapted  to  his  sense  of  fitness. 
He  would  rub  his  chin  with  his  chubby  hand  and 
look  up  through  his  glasses  until  the  precise  word 
came  to  his  mind.  We  chaps,  however,  who  had  no 
idea  of  diction  and  sought  only  to  get  the  plot  or 
the  sensation,  would  grow  impatient  to  have 
"Giggsy"  proceed.  All  the  lads  of  North  Devon 
called  him  "Giggsy,"  because  of  his  large  spec- 
tacles, that  reminded  one  of  giglamps.    .    .  . 

From  March,  1882,  until  June,  1883,  Kipling  was 
editor-in-chief  of  the  college  periodical,  the 
Chronicle.  ...  At  about  the  same  time  he  won 
the  gold  medal  of  the  college  for  a  prize  essay  on 
England  and  Her  African  Colonies,  in  the  face  of 
lively  competition. 

As  a  student,  Rudyard  Kipling  was  not  a  success. 
He  ranked  low  in  scientific  studies,  and  he  had  no 
liking  for  any  mathematical  studies,  and  was  once 
plucked  on  trigonometry.  I  remember  that  in  his- 
tory he  ranked  well.  .  .  .  It  is  surprising,  as  I 
review  those  days  at  college,  that  the  foremost  liter- 
ary man  of  the  day  should  have  been  so  little  a 
reader.  A  score  of  boys  there  were  more  zealous 
readers  than  he  was.  Like  all  of  us,  he  had  read 
Dickens,  Thackeray,  and  had  devoured  Captain 
Marryat's  stories.  He  had  several  of  Charles 
Reade's  novels  in  his  room,  but  neither  they  nor 
any  other  books  ever  kept  him  from  full  participa- 
tion in  all  the  college  larks,  from  going  on  long 
tramps  along  the  coast,  and  from  executing  any 
scheme  to  make  life  a  veritable  weariness  to  the 
simple,  horny-handed  peasantry  that  lived  in  the 
country  round  about  North  Devon. 

At  amateur  theatricals  Kipling  was  always  good 
in  boy  parts.  Once,  when  he  had  removed  his  spec- 
tacles to  give  him  a  more  boyish  look,  he  ran  into  a 
post,  thinking  he  was  going  off  the  stage.  The  au- 
dience tittered.  That  settled  it.  There  was  no 
known  power  in  the  parish  to  induce  Kipling  to 
ever  perform  there  again.  Later  in  India  I  saw  him 
play  a  young  rector's  part  among  the  army  people 
with  marked  skill. 

From  the  United  Service  College  Rudyard  went 
to  London  for  three  weeks.  He  sailed  for  Calcutta 
in  September,  1883.  His  father  had  secured  for  him 
a  place  as  a  sort  of  sub-editor  and  all-round  reporter 
on  the  Lahore  Journal.    I  had  preceded  Rudyard 
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to  India  by  about  a  year.  Our  former  friendship 
was  renewed.  From  November,  1883,  until  Janu- 
ary, 1889,  Kipling  remained  in  Lahore  and  Cal- 
cutta, occasionally  going  out  into  the  country  on 
some  mission  in  his  newspaper  work.  In  1884  he 
began  to  contribute  to  the  Civil  and  Military  Ga- 
zette at  Lahore.  His  work  there  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  the  army  in  India,  and  ere  long  he  began 
to  see  the  English  home  newspapers  copying  the 
stuff.  But  Kipling  was  known  by  all  the  whites  in 
India  three  years  before  he  was  known  in  England. 
And  how  Kipling  did  labor  in  those  days !  He  be- 
came as  serious  and  industrious  as  he  had  been 
jolly  and  ease-loving  before.  He  worked  all  day 
for  the  Lahore  Journal,  and  then  would  spend 
hours  at  night  writing  sketches,  quips  and  ballads. 
No  matter  what  the  weather — how  the  tempera- 
ture ranged  away  up  among  the  120s,  or  what 
deadly  pestilences  were  abroad— he  worked  just 
the  same.  His  industry  was  all  the  more  remark- 
able because  no  white  people  do  any  more  labor 
for  months  at  a  time  in  India  than  is  absolutely 
necessary.    .    .  . 

Kipling's  progress  in  the  literary  world  was 
helped  much  by  his  father,  mother  and  sister,  and 
was  most  advanced  between  1883  and  1887.  The 
family  home  at  Lahore  was  a  sort  of  literary  and  ar- 
tistic conservatory.  Every  one  in  it  put  forth  every 
endeavor  and  summoned  all  vitality  toward  the 
maximum  excellence.  Every  one  there  was  writing 
something.  Miss  Kipling  (since  Mrs.  Fleming) 
was  busy  on  a  book  about  Shakespearean  women, 
and  the  mother  was  aiding  in  the  composition.  Miss 
Kipling,  by  the  way,  used  to  know  by  heart  more 
lines  of  Shakespeare  than  any  one  I  ever  knew  off 
the  stage.  John  Lock  wood  Kipling  found  his  di- 
version in  Browning  and  in  plastic  art  work.  The 
Kipling  children  were  born  with  rare  minds  for  art 
in  literature.  It  only  needed  the  unfolding  of  these 
minds  to  reveal  their  quality.  That  is  why  I  have 
said  already  that  Rudyard  Kipling's  rise  as  a  fa- 
mous literary  character  is  but  the  development  of 
inherited  skill  and  artistic  talent 

The  work  that  brought  Rudyard  Kipling  most 
prominently  to  the  attention  of  the  literary  English 
in  India,  and  particularly  the  army  people  there, 
was  his  stories  in  the  Christmas  number  of  the  Civil 
and  Military  Gazette  for  1885 — when  he  was  ex- 
actly twenty  years  old.  There  were  nine  of  Rud- 
yard's  stories  and  several  ballads  there,  two  or 
three  stories  and  sketches  by  his  sister,  and  as  many 
more  by  his  brother,  and  a  page  of  literary  criticism 
and  a  few  pictures  by  his  father;  in  fact,  the  Kip- 
ling family  occupied  about  the  whole  Christmas 
number.  One  of  these  numbers  sold  in  New  York 
in  1897  for  five  dollars.  Among  Rudyard's  stories 
in  that  issue  were  the  Phantom  Rickshaw,  and 
Parted.  They  were  enthusiastically  received  in  In- 
dia. Every  white  man  in  Calcutta  read  them.  Sev- 
eral months  later  we  saw  them  republished  in  the 
London  periodicals.  Thomas  Hardy,  the  English 
novelist,  and  even  Henry  James,  wrote  commenda- 
tory letters  to  Kipling  concerning  these  brilliant 
specimens  of  literary  craft.  He  had  dozens  of  com- 
plimentary letters  from  newspaper  and  literary  men 
and  women  all  over  Great  Britain.  He  never  let 
any  one  outside  the  family  at  Lahore  see  them.  He's 


just  as  reticent  about  what  people  say  of  him  to  this 
day.   He  won't  be  lionized  by  any  one. 


Occam  ntamt  ^C  WOr't  °*  tn'S  (ffOOl 

whose  latest  book,  A  Slave  to 
Duty,  and  Other  Women,  we  quote  on  another 
page)  is  too  well  known  to  require  comment  here, 
but  a  few  personal  details,  contributed  to  Current 
Literature  by  E.  S.  Schaeffer,  a  friend  of  Miss 
French,  will  be  of  interest  to  our  readers.  Mrs. 
Schaeffer  says : 

Miss  Alice  French  (Octave  Thanet)  was  born  at 
Andover,  Mass.,  and  was  educated  at  the  Abbott 
Academy  at  Andover,  though  at  that  time  living  in 
the  West.  Her  father,  the  late  George  Henry 
French,  was  for  many  years  a  prominent  manufac- 
turer in  Davenport,  Iowa,  having  gone  West  for 
his  health.  He  was  a  man  of  wide  cultivation  and 
keen  appreciation  of  literature  and  art,  descended 
from  an  old  New  England  family,  the  earliest  of 
whom,  William  French,  was  captain  of  the  town  of 
Bilrica,  a  representative  for  many  years  in  the  Co- 
lonial Legislature,  and  an  Indian  fighter  of  renown. 
A  letter  from  him  to  a  friend  in  England  is  still  pre- 
served in  the  Massachusetts  Historical  archives.  On 
her  paternal  grandmother's  side  she  is  descended 
from  the  Richardsons,  Danforths,  Endicotts,  and 
other  historic  New  England  families.  Her  mother 
was  Frances  Wood  Morton,  a  daughter  of  Marcus 
Morton,  Chief  Justice  and  Governor  of  Massachu- 
setts, and  through  the  Morton  side  she  is  descended 
from  George  Morton,  the  Pilgrim,  and  from  the 
Mayhews,  Tillinghasts,  Lathrops,  and  other  makers 
of  New  England. 

Mr.  French  died  about  ten  years  ago,  and  Miss 
French's  family  now  consists  of  her  mother,  one 
sister  and  three  brothers.  Her  youngest  brother, 
Robert  Tillinghast  French,  died  a  little  over  a  year 
ago  at  the  age  of  twenty-six,  and  by  his  untimely 
death  left  not  only  his  family  but  the  whole  com- 
munity the  poorer.  The  beauty,  the  courage,  the 
strength  and  gentleness  of  so  many  generations  of 
the  best  that  New  England  could  produce  seemed 
to  have  culminated  in  him.  Had  he  lived  his  name 
would  have  become  known.  On  graduating  from 
Harvard,  in  order  the  better  to  learn  how  to  take 
charge  of  his  business,  he  went  as  a  working  man 
into  the  manufactory  of  which  he  was  part  owner, 
beginning  at  the  bottom  and  accepting  all  the  con- 
ditions of  the  working  man.  He  went  up,  step  by 
step,  until  at  the  time  of  his  death,  he  had  served 
his  apprenticeship  and  was  ready  to  take  his  place 
at  the  head  of  his  special  branch  of  the  business. 
His  sister  feels  that  it  was  to  him  that  she  was  in- 
debted for  much  of  her  knowledge  of  the  character 
of  the  working  people.  Such  was  his  sweetness  of 
nature  that  when  he  died— in  the  Canadian  city 
where  he  had  fallen  ill — the  very  nurses  of  the  hos- 
pital wept.  More  than  in  most  cases  did  one  feel 
that  his  death  did  violence  to  nature. 

Two  of  the  brothers  are  manufacturers,  and 
building  on  the  foundation  laid  by  their  father,  pre- 
sent a  type  of  the  successful  and  progressive  manu- 
facturers in  the  smaller  towns,  who  endeavor  to 
share  their  success  with  their  men.  There  are  never 
any  strikes  among  the  French's  employees. 

Miss  French's  education  was  at  first  largely  on 
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economic  and  philosophical  lines.  She  was  also 
much  interested  in  early  English  literature.  The 
story  called  The  Dilemma  of  Sir  Guy  the  Hunter, 
in  A  Book  of  True  Lovers,  shows  this  phase. 

With  a  few  exceptions  the  books  published  by 
her  have  been  collections  of  short  stories.  The  list 
of  her  publications  is  as  follows : 

Knitters  in  the  Sun,  and  Otto  the  Knight 
(Houghton,  Mifflin,  Boston) ;  Stories  of  a  Western 
Town,  An  Adventure  in  Photography,  Expiation, 
and  The  Heart  of  Toil  (Charles  Scribner's  Sons, 
New  York);  The  Missionary  Sheriff  (Harper  & 
Brothers,  New  York) ;  A  Slave  to  Duty,  and  Other 
Women  (Herbert  S.  Stone,  Chicago);  A  Book  of 
True  Lovers  (Way  &  Williams,  Chicago). 

The  Stories  of  a  Western  Town,  Expiation,  and 
The  Missionary  Sheriff  have  been  translated  into 
French;  the  Missionary  Sheriff  and  the  Stories  of 
a  Western  Town  have  also  been  translated  into 
German,  Italian  and  Swedish,  and  the  Stories  of  a 
Western  Town  into  Russian. 

Most  of  these  volumes  consist  of  stories  which 
have  already  been  published  in  the  magazines,  but 
in  addition  to  those  thus  collected  other  tales  have 
been  constantly  appearing.  To  Miss  French's 
iriends  it  is  a  wonder  that  she  finds  time  to  write  at 
all,  for  not  only  is  she  a  person  of  the  most  varied 
interests  and  activities,  but  she  spends  herself  con- 
stantly in  thi  service  of  her  friends.  One  does  not 
often  find  a  woman  in  whom  are  united  the  judg- 
ment, the  energy,  the  common  sense  and  the  wide 
grasp  that  belong  to  the  successful  man  of  affairs ; 
the  tolerance  and  the  tact  that  go  to  the  making  of 
a  diplomat,  and  the  quick  sympathy  and  responsive- 
ness and  tenderness  of  heart  that  belong  to  the  best 
type  of  woman,  with  an  extraordinary  amount  of 
that  quality  or  union  oi  qualities  that  we  call  charm, 
with  plenty  of  feminine  fondness  for  the  frills  of  life, 
too  (perhaps  that  goes  with  charm),  and  with  a 
sense  of  humor  that  vividly  permeates  the  whole 
personality.  Whichever  quality  is  called  out  by  the 
exigency  of  the  moment,  humor  is  never  absent. 

A  person  like  this  makes  friends,  and  Miss 
French  has  a  genius  for  friendship.  Seeing  her  in 
her  mother's  house  in  Davenport  one  wonders  when 
she  finds  time  for  writing.  It  is  her  pleasure  to 
spend  much  time  with  her  family,  and  her  little 
nephews  and  niece  find  in  her  their  most  admired 
and  trusted  comrade.  The  more  distracting  inter- 
ruptions come  from  outside,  and  arc  of  all  sorts, 
from  the  claims  of  society  to  the  appeals  of  those 
who  are  in  trouble.  And  so  one  says  that  it  is 
natural  that  she  should  like  to  spend  the  greater 
part  of  the  year  on  the  isolated  Arkansas  planta- 
tion where  she  and  her  lifelong  friend  and  com- 
panion together  own  a  house.  Surely  that  must  be 
the  abode  of  leisure.  A  plantation  with  only  two 
houses,  eight  miles  from  the  railway,  cannot  offer 
many  social  distractions.  But  out-of-doors  there 
are  the  negroes  and  the  animals,  and  the  poorer 
white  tenants  always  delighted  with  a  little  atten- 
tion; indoors  there  are  certain  exigencies  of  house- 
keeping. Even  in  an  Arkansas  winter  the  water- 
pipes  sometimes  freeze,  and  the  Arkansas  house- 
keeper has  found  it  advisable  to  know  something 
of  several  trades.  The  labors  are  divided.  The 
partner  takes  charge  of  the  chickens,  from  incu 


bator  to  gridiron,  and  of  the  flowers  and  of  house 
decoration,  and  numerous  other  things;  but  there 
remains  enough  to  occupy  pretty  fully  the  time  of 
an  industrious  person.  Guests  delight  to  come  from 
almost  any  distance,  and  wonder,  after  the  eight- 
mile  drive  along  a  road  that  hardly  seems  a  road, 
between  swamps  and  forests  and  cotton  fields,  to 
find  themselves  in  a  house  with  all  the  comforts 
and  adornments  of  civilization,  and  to  sit  down  at 
a  table  where  they  are  offered  the  delicacies  of  the 
St.  Louis  market.  Decidedly  not  even  an  Arkan- 
sas plantation  offers  as  much  leisure  as  would  ap- 
pear at  first  sight.  But  the  habit  of  being  busy, 
which  makes  one  a  prey  to  any  interrupting  occu- 
pation that  comes  to  hand,  must  also  enable  one  to 
do  one's  own  work  in  spite  of  the  interruptions, 
and  I  think  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  very  in- 
terruptions furnish  a  keenly  observant  person  like 
Miss  French  with  much  of  her  best  material.  Miss 
French  varies  the  Davenport  and  Arkansas  life  with 
journeys  that  give  her  the  needed  glimpses  of  the 
world — a  world  that  would  gladly  keep  her.  But 
that  with  all  this  she  has  found  time  for  much  stren- 
uous mental  application  is  shown  by  the  record  of 
her  literary  output  and  the  well-known  excellence 
of  its  workmanship. 


The   following   romantic  ac- 

ongftllow  *»d  Hyp,,!™  q{  ^  mspjration  Qf  Hy_ 

perion  is  clipped  from  a  recent  issue  of  the  Detroit 
Free  Press: 

About  the  year  1837  Longfellow,  in  making  a 
tour  of  Europe,  selected  Heidelberg  for  a  winter 
residence.  There  his  wife  died.  Some  time  after 
there  came  to  Heidelberg  a  young  lady  of  consider- 
able attractions,  fn  course  of  time  the  poet  became 
attached  to  the  beautiful  girl  of  sixteen,  but  his 
advances  met  with  no  response,  and  he  returned  to 
America.  The  girl,  who  was  also  an  American,  re- 
turned home  shortly  after.  Their  residences,  it  hap- 
pened, were  contiguous,  and  the  poet  availed  him- 
self of  this  in  prosecuting  his  attentions,  which  he 
did  with  no  better  success.  Unlike  Petrarch,  who 
laid  siege  to  the  heart  of  his  sweetheart  through 
the  medium  of  sonnets,  Longfellow  resolved  to 
write  a  book  which  would  achieve  the  double  ob- 
ject of  gaining  fame  and  at  the  same  time  her  af- 
fections. Hyperion  was  the  restdt.  His  labor  and 
constancy  were  not  without  their  reward ;  the  girl 
gave  him  her  heart  as  well  as  her  hand,  and  after  the 
wedding  they  resided  in  Cambridge,  in  the  house 
which  Washington  made  his  headquarters  while  in 
command  of  the  armies. 

Joel  Benton  contributes  to  the 
New  York  Times  the  follow- 
ing article  about  Mother  Goose : 

The  persistent  longevity  of  a  well-told  story  that, 
as  Tosh  Billings  would  say.  is  distinctly  "not  so," 
thoroughly  vindicates  the  happy  perception  of  that 
rrovcrb-maker  who  said  that  Falsehood  can  travel 
a  day's  journey  before  Truth  can  put  on  her  boots. 
The  myth  that  suggests  this  reflection  pops  up 
periodically.  It  appears  in  good  form  at  least  once 
in  a  lustrum,  and  is,  therefore,  just  now  going  the 
rounds  of  the  press  again.  I  believe  I  have  met  with 
it  at  intervals  of  not  more  than  five  years 
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The  peripatetic  tale  to  which  I  refer  begins  by 
saying  that  "it  is  generally  thought  that  Mother 
Goose  was  a  name  got  up  to  please  the  young," 
which,  says  the  talemaker,  is  not  the  case.  Then 
the  wise  fabulist  proceeds  to  tell  us  what  is  the  case, 
as  follows : 

"There  was  a  real  Mother  Goose,  who  signallized  her- 
self by  her  literature  (or  the  nursery.  Her  maiden  name 
was  Elizabeth  Foster.  She  was  born  in  Charlestown, 
Mass.,  where  she  resided  until  her  marriage  with  Isaac 
Goose,  when  she  became  a  stepmother  to  ten  children. 
As  if  that  was  not  a  sufficient  family  to  look  after,  she  by 
and  by  added  six  children  of  her  own  to  the  number, 
making  sixteen  'goslings'  in  all.  It  was  rather  a  heavy 
handful,  and  we  do  not  wonder  that  she  poured  out  her 
feelings  in  the  celebrated  lines: 

"  'There  was  an  old  woman  who  lived  in  a  shoe; 

She  had  so  many  children  she  didn't  know  what  to  do.'  " 

Our  narrator  says  that  what  she  did  do  was  to 
form  a  habit  of  entertaining  her  little  flock  by  tell- 
ing them  little  stories  in  prose  and  verse  and  sing- 
ing songs,  which  were  highly  relished.  One  of  her 
children,  who  was  named  Elizabeth,  in  due  time 
married  a  Boston  printer,  Thomas  Fleet,  and  when 
Mrs.  Goose  became  a  widow  she  went  to  live  with 
him  and  sang  her  old  songs  to  an  infant  grandson. 

The  conclusion  of  this  story  is  that  Fleet,  being 
needy  and  shrewd,  thought  to  "turn  a  penny"  by 
noting  down  the  grandmother's  nursery  songs  and 
issuing  them  to  the  public.  The  good  old  woman, 
it  is  stated,  lived  until  1757,  and  died  at  the  ad- 
vanced age  of  ninety-two. 

Sometimes  the  tale  is  told  with  some  variation 
from  these  details,  but  whether  the  one  lately 
"plated"  by  a  syndicate  and  sent  out  to  the  pro- 
vincial press  is  just  like  the  one  that  recently  ap- 
peared in  a  Boston  religious  weekly,  from  which  I 
have  quoted.  I  have  not  taken  the  trouble  to  de- 
termine. Many  years  ago  a  pastor  of  the  church  in 
Boston  to  which  this  Mother  Goose  was  said  to 
have  belonged,  preached  an  anniversary  sermon 
upon  some  return  of  her  birthday,  to  which  other 
exercises  were  added,  all  of  which  was  put  into  a 
pamphlet,  which  indicated  that  the  general  uncriti- 
cal, local  belief  in  the  Boston  legend  has  now  for 
some  time  obtained  a  firm  hold. 

These  conspiring  assumptions  make  a  pretty 
enough  story,  but  the  pity  of  it  is,  it  is  not  true. 
There  was,  to  be  sure,  a  Boston  printer  of  the  last 
century  named  Fleet,  and  he  married  into  a  Ver- 
goose  family,  and  this  Vergoose  was  frequently 
shortened  into  Goose.  All  the  other  items  in  the 
account,  however,  are  false,  and  nobody,  as  yet,  has 
been  able  to  produce  a  copy  of  Fleet's  alleged  book. 
If  such  an  edition  of  Mother  Goose  should  be 
found,  which  it  is  said  was  brought  out  in  1719. 
there  is  still  an  abundance  of  evidence  to  show  that 
long  before  that  date  the  Mother  Goose  name  and 
the  Mother  Goose  literature  were  variously  ex- 
ploited. 

Their  production  by  the  famous  publisher  John 
Newbury  of  St.  Paul's  Churchyard,  London,  for 
whom  Oliver  Goldsmith  wrote,  did  not  occur  until 
1765.  But  the  name  Mother  Goose  had  a  further 
antiquity  in  France.  In  1697  her  tales  were  ex- 
tremely popular,  and  were  introduced  under  this 
veritable  title,  "Contcs  de  ma  Mere  1'Oye."  The 


term,  says  Mr.  W.  H.  Whitmore,  to  whom  I  am  in- 
debted for  the  most  of  these  facts,  occurred  in 
Laret's  "La  Muse  Historique"  as  long  ago  as  1650, 
in  this  way: 

"Mais  le  cher  motif  dc  leur  joye, 
Comme  un  conte  de  la  Mere  l'Oye, 
Se  trouvant  fabuleux  et  faux, 
lis  deviendront  tous  bien  penauts." 

"Mother  Goose,"  says  Mr.  Whitmore,  "was  a 
popular  synonym  for  fairy  stories,"  and  there  was 
also  in  the  French  the  title  of  Peau  d'Ane.  The 
tales  told  to  infants  as  bedtime  stories  to  hush  them 
to  sleep  were  indifferently  styled  by  either  name. 
Nor  arc  these  all  the  examples  of  this  peculiar  title. 
Our  author  says :  "Some  writers  connect  the  legend 
of  Mother  Goose  with  Queen  Goosefoot  (Reine 
Pedance),  said  to  be  the  mother  of  Charlemagne. 
At  all  events,  it  is  as  clear  that  she  belongs  to 
French  folk-lore  as  that  she  is  not  to  be  found  in 
English  tradition."    .    .  . 

But,  to  dismiss  all  this,  does  any  one  suppose  that 
when  Oliver  Goldsmith,  in  1768,  was  heard  fre- 
quently singing  "An  old  woman  tossed  in  a  blanket 
seventeen  times  as  high  as  the  moon,"  he  was  using 
a  song  that  somebody  had  imported  into  England 
from  Boston?  Or  does  any  one  think  that  so  pun- 
gent and  impressive  a  book  as  the  Mother  Goose 
Melodies,  which,  absorbed  in  childhood,  would  pass 
on  from  generation  to  generation,  could  have  come 
out  in  Boston  so  early  as  1719,  without  a  continuing 
reference  to  the  pretended  Elizabeth  Foster  Ver- 
goose  origin?  No  document  or  paragraph,  how- 
ever, of  eighteenth  century  inspiration  is  anywhere 
10  be  found  that  verifies  the  Boston  claim.  And 
how  did  Benjamin  Franklin  live  through  so  much 
of  his  early  history  without  ever  quoting  it  or  allud- 
ing to  it?  As  Mr.  Whitmore  well  says:  "If  there 
had  been  an  edition  printed  in  Boston  in  1719,  we 
can  safely  say  that  Benjamin  Franklin  would  have 
had  a  copy.  In  all  Franklin's  writings  there  is  noth- 
ing that  suggests  a  single  one  of  these  melodies,  or 
any  of  the  characters  therein." 

It  was  not  the  era  then  for  light  rhymes  and 
jingles  of  their  style.  "Boston  children"  of  the 
seventeenth  century  time  "were  fed  on  Gospel 
food."  And  high  seriousness  was  the  rule  clear 
down  to  and  through  the  English  Reader  era. 
When  we  add  to  all  this  the  fact  that  the  Boston 
Vcrgoose  claim  to  'he  melodies  only  goes  back 
a  little  over  forty  years  (1856),  that  it  was  started 
by  a  descendant  of  Fleet,  Mrs.  Vcrgoosc's  son-in- 
law,  on  a  "hearsay"  flattering  to  family  pride,  there 
is  little  need  of  pursuing  the  subject  further. 

But  the  myth  of  Mother  Goose's  Boston  origin 
will  for  a  while  go  on.  Careless  editors,  who  find 
the  tale  readable,  will  copy  it  and  send  it  broadcast, 
so  hard  is  it  for  a  romance  well  stuck  to  to  be 
headed  off.  But  we  can  at  least  see  that  it  is  ex- 
posed from  time  to  time  if  the  result  does  seem 
fruitless,  until  some  day  it  becomes,  like  Mother 
Goose's  Betty  Winckle's  Pig,  with  Betty  Winckle 
representing  Boston: 

"Little  Betty  Winckle  she  had  a  j>ig. 
It  was  a  little  pig,  not  very  big: 
When  he  was  alive  he  lived  in  clover. 
But  now  he's  dead,  he  is  dead  all  over." 
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By  F.  M.  Hopkins. 


Mr.  Richard  Watson  Gilder  was  born  February 
8,  1844,  in  Bordentown,  N.  J.  He  began  his  liter- 
ary career  as  a  journalist,  became  editor  of  Hours 
at  Home  in  1869,  shortly  after  assumed  the  asso- 
ciate editorship  of  Scribner's  Magazine,  and  upon 
the  death  of  Dr.  J.  G.  Holland,  in  1881,  succeeded 
him  as  editor-in-chief,  the  name  of  the  magazine 
having  been,  in  the  meantime,  changed  to  The 
Century.  In  this  position  his  influence  upon 
American  literature  and  art  has  been  second  to  no 
man  of  his  times. 

Mr.  Gilder's  first  volume  of  verse,  The  New  Day, 
appeared  in  1875,  and  was  followed  by  The  Celestial 
Passion,  1887;  Lyrics,  1885  and  1887;  Two  Worlds 
and  Other  Poems,  1891 ;  The  Great  Remembrance, 
and  Other  Poems,  1893.  The  contents  of  these  five 
volumes  were  gathered  into  one  volume,  under  the 
title,  Five  Books  of  Song,  and  published  by  the 
Century  Company  in  1894.  He  has  since  pub- 
lished For  the  Country,  1887,  and  In  Palestine  last 
year,  both  by  the  Century  Company. 

Mr.  Gilder  holds  a  distinct  and  honorable  posi- 
tion among  American  poets.  His  first  volume, 
written  under  the  influence  of  Italian  studies,  con- 
tained lyrics  of  much  imaginative  beauty.  Its  fine 
quality  and  promise  were  quickly  recognized,  and 
his  verse  since  has  been  warmly  received.  In  later 
years  his  work  lias  shown  a  wide  range  of  themes — 
a  broadening  vision  and  a  deepening  purpose.  As 
has  been  well  said,  however,  "He  remains  neverthe- 
less essentially  a  lyrist,  a  maker  of  songs;  a  thor- 
ough artist,  who  has  seriousness,  dignity  and 
charm.  His  is  an  earnest  nature,  sensitive  alike  to 
vital  contemporaneous  problems  and  to  the  honcy- 
swect  voice  of  the  Ideal." 

In  looking  over  the  files  of  Current  Literature 
we  find  that  many  of  Mr.  Gilder's  best  poems  have 
been  promptly  reprinted  upon  their  appearance  in 
periodicals  and  his  collections.  We  have  avoided 
duplicating  these  in  the  selections  following  this 
note.  Of  these  poems,  The  Anger  of  Christ,  The 
Poet's  Day,  and  Helen  Keller,  are  taken  from  In 
Palestine ;  the  others  from  his  collected  edition, 
Five  Books  of  Song — all  by  the  poet's  and  his  pub- 
lisher's permission. 

ANGER  OF  CHRIST. 

On  the  day  that  Christ  ascended 

To  Jerusalem. 
Singing  multitudes  attended, 
And  the  very  heavens  were  rended 

With  the  shout  of  them. 

Chanted  they  a  sacred  ditty. 

Every  heart  elate; 
But  He  wept  in  brooding  pity. 
Then  went  in  the  holy  city 

By  the  Golden  Gate. 

In  the  temple,  lo!  what  lightning 
Makes  unseemly  rout! 
He  in  anger.  «udden.  frightening, 
Drives  with  scorn  and  scourge  the  whitening 
Money-changers  out. 


By  the  way  that  Christ  descended 

From  Mount  Olivet, 
I,  a  lonely  pilgrim,  wended. 
On  the  day  his  entry  splendid 

Is  remembered  yet. 

And  I  thought:  If  He.  returning 

On  this  festival. 
Here  should  haste  with  love  and  yearning, 
Where  would  now  his  fearful,  burning 

Anger  flash  and  fall? 

In  the  very  house  they  buildcd 

To  His  saving  name, 
'Mid  their  altars,  gemmed  and  gilded, 
Would  His  scourge  and  scorn  be  wielded. 

His  fierce  lightning  flame. 

Once  again,  O  Man  of  Wonder, 

Let  thy  voice  be  heard! 
Speak  as  with  a  sound  of  thunder; 
Drive  the  false  thy  roof  from  under; 

Teach  thy  priests  thy  word. 

"THE    POET'S  DAY." 

The  poet's  day  is  different  from  another, 
Though  he  doth  count  each  man  his  own  heart's  brother. 
So  crystal-clear  the  air  that  he  looks  through. 
It  gives  each  color  an  intenser  hue; 
Each  bush  doth  burn,  and  every  flower  flame; 
The  stars  are  sighing;  silence  breathes  a  name. 
The  world  wherein  he  wanders,  dreams,  and 
Thrills  with  the  beating  of  invisible  wings; 
And  all  day  long  he  hears  from  hidden  birds 
The  low,  melodious  pour  of  musicked  words. 

OF  ONE  WHO  NEITHER  SEES  NOR  HEAR 
(Helen  Keller.) 

I. 

She  lives  in  light,  not  shadow; 

Not  silence,  but  the  sound 
Which  thrills  the  stars  of  heaven 

And  trembles  from  the  ground. 

II. 

She  breathes  a  finer  ether. 

Beholds  a  keener  sun; 
In  her  supernal  being 

Music  and  light  are  one. 

III. 

Unknown  the  subtile  senses 
That  lead  her  through  the  day; 

Love,  light,  and  song  and  color 
Come  by  another  way. 

IV. 

Sight  brings  she  to  the  seeing, 
New  song  to  those  that  hear; 

Her  braver  spirit  sounding 
Where  mortals  fail  and  fear. 


She  at  the  heart  of  being 
Serene  and  glad  doth  dwell; 

Spirit  with  scarce  a  veil  of  flesh; 
A  soul  made  visible. 

VI. 

Or  is  it  only  a  lovely  girl 

With  flowers  at  her  maiden  breast? 
—  Helen,  here  is  a  book  of  song 

From  the  poet  who  loves  you  best. 
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"A  NIGHT  OF  STARS  AMD  DREAMS." 

A  night  of  stars  and  dreams,  of  dreams  and  sleep; 

A  waking  into  another  empty  day — 

But  not  unlovely  all,  for  then  I  say: 
"To-morrow!"  Through  the  hours  this  light  doth  creep 
Higher  in  the  heavens,  as  down  the  heavenly  steep 

Sinks  the  slow  sun.  Another  evening  gray, 

Made  glorious  by  the  morn  that  comes  that  way; 
Another  night,  and  then  To-day  doth  leap 
Upon  the  world  I   Oh  quick  the  hours  do  fly. 

Of  that  new  day  which  brings  the  moment  when 
We  meet  at  last!  Swift  up  the  shaking  sky 

Rushes  the  sun  from  out  its  dismal  den; 
And  then  the  wished  for  time  doth  yearn  more  nigh; 

A  white  robe  glimmering  in  the  dark — and  then! 

"I  WILL  BE  BRAVE  FOR  THEE." 

I  will  be  brave  for  thee,  dear  heart;  for  thee 
My  boasted  bravery  forego.   I  will 
For  thee  be  wise,  or  lose  my  little  skill;  ; 

Coward  or  brave;  wise,  foolish;  bond  or  free. 

No  grievous  cost  in  anything  I  see 
That  brings  thee  bliss,  or  only  keeps  thee,  still, 
In  painless  peace.   So  heaven  thy  cup  but  fill, 

By  empty  mine  unto  eternity! 

Come  to  me.  Love,  and  let  me  touch  thy  face! 
Lean  to  me.  Love;  breathe  on  me  thy  dear  breath! 

Fly  from  me.  Love,  to  some  far  hiding-place, 
If  thy  one  thought  of  me  or  hindereth 
Or  hurtcth  thy  sweet  soul— then  grant  me  grace 

To  be  iorgotten,  though  that  grace  be  death! 

love's  cruelty. 
"And  this,  then,  is  thy  love,"  I  hear  thec  say, 
"And  dost  thou  love,  and  canst  thou  torture  so? 

Ah,  spare  me,  if  thou  lov'st  me,  this  last  woe!" 
But  I  am  not  my  own;  I  must  obey 
My  master;  I  am  slave  to  Love;  his  sway 

Is  cruel  as  the  grave.   When  he  says  Go! 

I  go;  when  he  says  Come!  I  come.    I  know 
No  law  but  his.    When  he  says  Slay!  I  slay. 
As  cruel  as  the  grave?  Yes— crueler, 

Cruel  as  light  that  pours  its  stinging  flood 
Across  the  dark,  and  n  akes  an  anguished  stir 

Of  life.    Cruel  as  life  that  sends  through  blood 
Of  mortal  the  immortal  pang  and  spur. 

Cruel  as  thy  remorseless  maidenhood. 

love's  jealousy. 
Of  other  men  I  know  no  iealousy. 

Nor  of  the  maid  who  holds  thec  close,  oh,  close! 

But  of  the  June-red,  summer-scented  rose. 
And  of  the  barred  and  golden  sunset  sky 
That  wins  the  soul  of  thee  through  thy  deep  eye;; 

And  of  the  breeze  by  thee  beloved,  that  goes 

O'er  thy  dear  hair  and  brow;  the  song  that  flows 
Into  thy  heart  of  hearts,  where  it  may  die. 
I  would  I  were  one  moment  that  sweet  show 

Of  flower;  or  breeze  beloved  that  toucheth  all: 
Or  sky  that  through  the  summer  eve  doth  burn. 

I  would  I  were  the  song  thou  love'st  so. 
At  sound  of  me  to  have  thine  eyelid  fall;— 

But  I  would  then  to  something  human  turn. 

A  BIRTHDAY  SONG. 

I  thought  this  day  to  bring  to  thee 
A  flower  that  grows  on  the  red  rose  tree. 
I  searched  the  branches.— oh,  despair! 
Of  roses  every  branch  was  bare. 

I  thought  to  sing  thee  a  birthday  song. 
As  wild  as  my  love,  as  deep  and  strong. 
The  song  took  wing  like  a  frightened  bird. 
And  its  music  my  maiden  never  heard. 


But,  Love!  the  flower  and  the  song  divine 
One  day  of  the  year  will  yet  be  thine;  ; 
And  thou  shait  be  glad  when  the  rose  I  bring, 
And  weep  for  joy  at  the  song  I  sing. 

THE  SONG  OF  A  HEATHEN. 
(Sojourning  to  Ualilw,  A.  D.  Ja.) 

If  Jesus  Christ  is  a  man, — 

And  only  a  man, — I  say 
That  of  all  mankind  I  cleave  to  Him, 

And  to  Him  will  I  cleave  alway. 

If  Jesus  Christ  is  a  God, — 

And  the  only  God, — I  swear 
I  will  follow  Him  through  heaven  and  hell. 

The  earth,  the  sea,  and  the  air! 

AT  NIGHT. 

The  sky  is  dark,  and  dark  the  bay  below 
Save  where  the  midnight  city's  pallid  glow 

Lies  like  a  lily  white 

On  the  black  pool  of  night. 

O  rushing  steamer,  hurry  on  thy  way, 
Across  the  swirling  Kills  and  gusty  bay, 

To  where  the  eddying  tide 

Strikes  hard  the  city's  side! 

For  there,  between  the  river  and  the  sea, 
Beneath  that  glow,— the  lily's  heart  to  me, — 

A  sleeping  mother  mild. 

And  by  her  breast  a  child! 

A  WOMAN'S  THOUGHT. 

I  am  a  woman— therefore  I  may  not 

Call  to  him,  cry  to  him, 

Fly  to  him, 

Bid  him  delay  not! 

Then  when  he  comes  to  me,  I  must  sit  quiet; 
Still  as  a  stone- 
All  silent  and  cold. 
If  my  heart  riot- 
Crush  and  defy  it! 
Should  I  grow  bold. 
Say  one  dear  thing  to  him. 
All  my  life  fling  to  him. 
Cling  to  him— 
What  to  atone 
Is  enough  for  my  sinning! 
This  were  the  cost  to  me. 
This  were  my  winning— 
That  he  were  lost  to  me. 

Not  as  a  lover 
At  last  if  he  part  from  me. 
Tearing  my  heart  from  me, 
Hurt  beyond  cure— 
Calm  and  demure. 
Then  must  I  hold  me. 
In  myself  fold  me, 
Lest  he  discover; 
Showing  no  sign  to  him 
By  look  of  mine  to  him, 
What  he  has  been  to  me- 
llow my  heart  turns  to  him. 
Follows  him,  yearns  to  him. 
Prays  him  to  love  me. 

Pity  me,  lean  to  me, 
Thou  God  above  me! 
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The  Story  of  the  Philippines;  Natural  Riches.  Indus- 
trial Resources.  Statistics  of  Productir  ns.  Commerce  and 
Population;  the  Laws,  Habits,  Customs,  Scenery  and  Con- 
ditions of  the  Cuba  of  the  East  Indies  and  the  Thousand 
Islands  of  the  Archipelagoes  of  India  and  Hawaii,  With 
Episodes  of  Their  Early  History.  The  Eldorado  of  the 
Orient.  Personal  Character  Sketches  of  and  Interviews 
With  Admiral  Dewey,  General  Merritt,  General  Aguin- 
aldo  and  the  Archbishop  of  Manila.  History  and  Ro- 
mance—Tragedies  and  Traditions  of  Our  Pacific  Posses- 
sions. Events  of  the  War  in  the  West  With  Spain  and  the 
Conquest  of  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico.  By  Murat  Halstead, 
War  Correspondent  in  America  and  Europe,  Historian  of 
the  Philippine  Expedition.  Chicago:  The  Dominion  Co  .v 
pany. 

"'This  is  a  title  page  to  take  one's  breath,"  says 
the  Chicago  Chronicle.  "It  is  as  good  by  way  of 
guide  to  what  the  author  intends  shall  be  its  con- 
tents, as  most  of  the  circulars  devised  toward  like 
ends  by  zealous  advertisers.  Whosoever  will  read 
it  carefully  will  know  pretty  well  what  is  in  the 
book. 

"Considering  the  haste  with  which  it  was  neces- 
sary to  make  it  up,  it  is  a  remarkable  book  for  the 
extent  and  variety  of  its  information,  though  no  one 
will  be  surprised  at  the  liveliness  and  spirit  of  the 
narrative  portions  nor  at  the  often  keen  and  vivid 
portraiture  of  men  and  character.  Haste  also 
readily  accounts  for  the  want  of  system  in  arrange- 
ment. It  opens  with  descriptions,  running  through 
two  chapters,  of  visits  to  Dewey,  with  glimpses  of 
his  campaign,  of  his  curt  inquiry  of  the  German 
flag  lieutenant  if  he  wished  war  with  the  United 
States  and  the  assurance  that  if  he  did  he  could 
have  it  in  five  minutes ;  of  how  he  cared  for  his  men, 
of  the  character  of  the  Filipinos,  the  pleasures,  pe- 
culiarities and  unpleasantnesses  of  life  in  Manila, 
and  then  the  book  goes  back  to  trace  in  outline  the 
trip  across  this  continent  and  across  the  Pacific, 
with  incidental  sketches  of  Hawaii,  and  thence 
passes  to  interviews  with  Aguinaldo,  followed  by 
copies  of  his  manifestos  and  other  papers,  covering 
two  or  three  chapters;  then  an  interview  with  the 
suave  Catholic  archbishop,  in  which  interviews  the 
hatred  of  the  natives  toward  the  Spanish  priests 
comes  out  strong;  then  chapters  on  why  we  have 
held  the  islands,  on  their  climate,  resources,  the 
Spanish  and  insurgent  forces,  the  revenues,  cost  of 
government,  liberal  extracts  from  official  reports 
of  the  capture  of  Manila,  the  administration  of  Gen- 
eral Merritt,  our  army  in  the  tropics  and  an  account 
of  the  execution  by  the  Spanish  of  Dr.  Jose  Rizal, 
the  most  eminent  literary  man  of  the  islands. 

"Then  it  shifts  suddenly  to  the  opening  of  the  war 
in  the  West  and  the  Santiago  campaign,  then  skips 
over  to  and  describes  the  peace  jubilees  in  this  city 
and  Philadelphia,  reproducing  many  of  the 
speeches;  then  shifts  suddenly  back  to  the  Philip- 
pines and  their  early  history,  describes  the  more 
southern  islands,  reproduces  the  Filipino  manifesto 
of  grievances  against  Spanish  rule,  veers  off  sud- 
denly to  Hawaii,  the  resources,  population  and 
other  statistics  of  the  islands,  with  quite  a  long  re- 
sume of  their  early  history :  flies  back  with  dizzy- 
ing suddenness  to  Manila  and  the  conditions  there, 


with  the  start  for  home ;  then  takes  "snap-shots"  in 
passing  at  Japan,  reverts  swiftly  to  the  Philippines 
in  a  chapter  with  profuse  illustrations  of  scenes  and 
people,  with  Filipino  homes,  dresses  and  other  pe- 
culiarities, jumps  to  a  chapter  descriptive  of  Cuba 
and  Porto  Rico,  and  winds  up  with  a  hasty  glimpse 
of  Guam,  the  Ladrone  Island  we  now  own.  In 
some  sense  it  is  bewildering  to  be  so  hustled  about 
the  world,  but  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  the  book 
contains  a  vast  amount  of  information,  much  of  it 
hardly  to  be  found  elsewhere  in  English,  and  most 
of  it  very  interesting  reading.  The  prefatory  chap- 
ter Mr.  Halstead  makes  gorgeous  with  all  "the 
pride,  pomp  and  circumstance  of  glorious" — adjec- 
tives until  one  begins  to  dread  a  continuance  of  the 
flamboyant  vein.  But  most  of  it  is  compressed  into 
that  preliminary  flourish  of  trumpets. 

"As  will  be  seen,  Mr.  Halstead  docs  not  confine 
himself  to  the  expedition  whereof  he  proclaims  him- 
self "historian,"  but  gallops  over  the  whole  field  of 
the  war,  making  a  book  of  great  interest  and,  in  its 
compilation  of  facts  and  statistics,  of  great  value. 
He  makes  clearer  than  it  has  ever  been  made  what 
a  difficult  ope  "' ~>n  General  Merritt  achieved  in 
thrusting  his  an;  of  about  8,000  men  between  two 
other  armies,  one  of  13,000  and  the  other  of  some 
14,000,  bitterly  hostile  each  toward  the  other,  in 
order  to  wrest  a  fortified  city  away  from  the  former 
with  one  hand  and  keep  the  latter  out  of  it  with  the 
other,  and  he  writes  down  a  vast  number  of  other 
things  of  interest  and  value. 

"The  book  is  profusely  illustrated,  but  the  list  of 
pictures  given  does  not  indicate  the  page  where  any 
one  of  the  130  or  140  may  be  found,  an  inexcusable 
blemish.  The  paper  and  typography  are  good,  the 
binding  excellent,  and  the  whole  volume  thor- 
oughly worth  keeping." 

The  Study  of  the  Child.  A  Brief  Treatise  on  the  Psy- 
chology of  the  Child.  By  A.  K.  Taylor.  Ph.  D  .  President 
of  the  State  Normal  School,  Etrporia,  Kansas.  (Inter- 
natural  Educational  Series.)  New  York:  D.  Appleton  k 
Co.,  $1.50. 

'  This  Treatise  on  the  Psychology  of  the  Child  is 
introduced  to  the  public."  says  the  New  York 
Evening  Post,  "by  Dr.  William  T.  Harris,  Com- 
missioner of  Education,  as  a  "sound  and  whole- 
some book  on  child  study;  and  Dr.  Harris  con- 
tributes a  preface  discussing  the  symbolic  and  func- 
tional stages  of  mind  in  childhood.  That  the  book 
is  wholesome  and.  for  the  most  part,  sound,  is  not 
to  be  denied,  and  we  shall  not  quarrel  with  the 
preface :  but  it  is  milk  for  babes  in  child  study 
rather  than  strong  meat  for  mature  students  in 
psychology.  The  author  states  that  the  book  is  'in- 
tended simply  to  serve  as  an  introduction  to  child 
nature  and  child  problems.'  and  such  should  have 
been  the  title.  It  would  serve  its  purpose  as  an  in- 
troduction better,  however,  if  the  writer  had  a 
deeper  conception  of  the  real  significance  of  child 
study.  He  does  not  even  give  the  results  of  many 
important  investigations  made  in  recent  years,  such 
as  those  by  Garbini,  G.  Stanley  Hall,  Sully.  Rus- 
sell and  Barnes — names  which,  by  the  way.  do  not 
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appear  at  all  (unless  in  the  bibliography)  in  the 
pages  of  his  book.  Instead  of  this,  seeing  that  the 
results  in  child  study  already  obtained  are  imper- 
fect, he  has  attempted  to  systematize  what  is  neces- 
sarily incomplete  by  filling  the  gaps  in  child  psy- 
chology with  the  old  convenient  dogmas  of  adult 
psychology.  Thus,  practically,  the  author  does  the 
very  thing  which  the  whole  spirit  of  the  child-study 
movement  forbids.  He  fails  to  recognize  that  what 
may  be  true  of  the  mature  mind  is  not  necessarily 
true  of  the  developing  mind. 

"Dr.  Taylor's  style  is  not  always  clear,  and  some 
statements  are  unfortunate.  For  example,  he  says 
(page  60),  'The  bridge  over  from  the  physical  to  the 
mental  is  found  in  consciousness.'  To  the  psychol- 
ogist this  sentence  is  as  luminous  as  the  statement 
that  the  bridge  over  from  Brooklyn  to  New  York 
is  found  in  Manhattan.  How  will  it  be  understood 
by  the  beginner?  Again,  on  page  42,  quoting 
Compayre,  the  writer  states  that  all  young  children 
are  myopic.  Now  the  functional  myopia  referred 
to  by  Compayre  is  a  very  different  thing  from  what 
is  usually  called  myopia;  in  fact,  hyperopia  is  so 
common  in  young  children  that  many  authorities 
regard  it  as  the  normal  condition  of  the  eye  in  in- 
fancy. Apart,  however,  from  such  minor  defects, 
the  book  is  usually  clearly  written.  No  one  will 
question  the  need  of  a  work  on  this  subject  in  the 
International  Education  Series.  However  com- 
monplace some  of  its  teachings,  it  contains  much 
of  practical  importance ;  and  especially  the  parts  re- 
lating to  hygiene  should  be  read  and  remembered 
by  teachers.  And  now  that  Mr.  Taylor  has  given 
us  an  •Introduction.'  it  may  be  hoped  that  the  edi- 
tor will  find  some  one  to  write  the  'Treatise.' " 

Original  Poetry  by  Victor  and  Caiirc.  Percy  Bysshc 
Shelley  and  Elizabeth  Shelley.  Edited  by  Richard  Garnet 
New  York:  John  Lane. 

"In  a  paradoxical  essay,  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen  has 
been  lately  pleading  for  perishable  books,"  says  the 
Saturday  Review.  "He  would  introduce  an  auto- 
matic machinery  by  which  no  paper  should  be  used 
except  what  was  warranted  to  vanish  in,  say,  a  hun- 
dred years.  This  would  mean  that  if  a  document 
was  not  reprinted  within  a  hundred  years,  it  would 
absolutely  cease  to  be.  Every  person  of  sense — 
except  Dr.  Garnett,  who  is  prejudiced  by  the  ardors 
of  discovery — will  wish  that  the  miserable  volume 
of  Shelley's  boyish  verses  which  has  evaded  the 
world  so  successfully  for  nearly  ninety  years,  could 
have  continued  to  do  so  to  the  end ;  and  still  more 
will  everybody  regret  that  Mr.  Lane's  unnecessary 
reprint  was  not  issued  upon  vanishing  paper.  We 
think  that  we  have  never  met  with  a  more  remark- 
able instance  than  this  of  the  habit  we  have  formed 
of  encumbering  ourselves  with  accumulations  of 
the  absolutely  useless.  Here  is  a  little  volume  of 
abject  verse,  published  in  1810,  and  felt,  from  its 
first  moment  of  existence,  to  be  so  unworthy  that 
it  instantly  disappeared,  yet  not  allowed,  after  all, 
to  die  a  decent  death,  but  raked  up  again  from  its 
grave  and  distributed  broadcast  through  the  coun- 
try.  Could  anything  be  more  depressing? 

"But  it  is  not  merely  a  needless  addition  to  the 
midden  of  rubbish  by  which  the  world  is  being 
choked ;  it  is  an  injury  to  the  fame  of  a  great  writer. 


Shelley  is  the  representative  of  whatever  is  ethereal, 
transcendent  and  exquisite.  He  lives  in  our  imag- 
inations as  a  fairy  being,  eminent  in  splendor  and 
melody.  It  happens  to  be  a  tiresome  fact  that  Shel- 
ley, before  his  temperatment  asserted  itself  in  a 
characteristic  direction,  wrote  a  vast  amount  of  un- 
mitigated nonsense.  He  wrote  nightmare  romances 
in  bad  prose,  besprinkled  with  poetry  that  was  even 
worse.  These  have  not  been  spared  us  by  his  edi- 
tors. Not  only  St.  Iroyne,  but  the  inexpressible 
Zastrozzi,  have  been  reprinted  to  gratify  idle  bibli- 
ographers, and  to  reach  the  real  works  of  Shelley,  in 
prose  or  verse,  we  have  now  to  tread  through  miles 
of  sand  and  silliness.  Professor  Dowden  found  a 
great  many  more  pieces  of  early  doggerel,  and 
could  not  be  persuaded  to  spare  us  the  publication" 
of  them.  An  American  enthusiast  has  extracted 
the  ragged  regiment  of  these,  and  made  a  book  of 
them.  But  one  thing  has  till  now  been  spared  us. 
Nobody  could  find  Victor  and  Cazire.  These  in- 
genious infants  had  hidden  themselves  so  coyly  in 
the  bulrushes  that  no  daughter  of  Pharaoh  could 
discover  them.  It  was  generally  hoped  that  they 
had  been  carried  down  the  flood  of  time  and  swept 
out  to  sea.  But,  alas!  no;  here  they  are.  a  dingy 
couple,  a  fresh  disgrace  to  Shelley,  and  a  new  joy 
to  foolish  bibliopoles. 

"The  badness  of  these  verses  is  astounding. 
There  are  seventeen  pieces  in  all,  and  of  these  three 
are  attributed  to  Elizabeth  Shelley ;  the  rest  are  no 
doubt  by  her  brother.  There  is  probably  no  other 
instance  in  literary  history  of  a  man  writing  so 
badly  as  this  in  his  nineteenth  year,  and  yet  ulti- 
mately writing  so  well.  Dr.  Garnett  speaks  of  the 
crudity  of  Shelley's  early  verse,'  but  'crude'  does 
not  seem  to  us  the  epithet  for  it.  What  makes  it  so 
unspeakable  is  the  silly  sweetness  of  it,  the  absence 
of  any  imitation  of  a  decent  model.  When  Shelley 
wrote  Victor's  pieces  in  this  volume  of  1810  he  was 
enslaved  to  two  types  of  literature,  one  of  which,  the 
horrific  ballads  of  'Monk'  Lewis,  Dr.  Garnett  rec- 
ognizes, while  the  other,  which  is  still  more  strongly 
marked,  he  seems  to  have  overlooked.  What  Shel- 
ley was  chiefly  imitating  was  the  poetry  of  the 
Delia  Cruscans.  He  was  at  the  feet  of  Arley;  he 
smote  the  harp-strings  of  Anna  Matilda.  We  fancy 
that  if  Dr.  Garnett  is  really  so  extremely  anxious 
to  discover  the  sources  of  the  inspiration  of  Victor, 
he  would  do  well  to  examine  the  columns  of  the 
World  newspaper  for  1787  and  1788.  But  what  a 
distressing  task  it  will  be! 

"We  have  no  wish  to  be  unreasonable  even  to 
bibliographers,  and  for  Dr.  Garnett  especially  we 
have  a  sincere  respect.  We  can  comprehend  his 
excitement  at  the  fulfillment  in  1898  of  a  prophecy 
which  he  was  astute  enough  to  make  in  1859.  Rut 
we  would  like  to  ask  him  whether  all  purposes 
would  not  have  been  fulfilled  by  placing  the  unique 
copy,  which  has  just  turned  up,  in  a  case  in  the 
British  Museum  Library.  There  it  would  have  lain, 
a  sad  little  proof  that  men  of  genius  may  sometimes 
pass  through  a  period  of  imbecility  in  their  callow 
youth.  But  what  possible  end  is  served  by  the  re- 
printing of  the  wretched  stuff  for  every  ignoramus 
to  buy,  and  make  a  mockery  of  Shelley's  fame  with? 
Moreover,  in  Dr.  Garnett's  preface,  we  note  a 
phrase  which  is  really  sinister,  'When  these  pieces 
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are  incorporated  into  Shelley's  works,'  he  says.  It 
is  possible  that  the  weird  tribe  of  Shelley-worship- 
ers have  already  made  up  their  minds  to  commit 
this  further  outrage  on  his  memory?  If  so,  we  lose 
no  time  in  putting  in  our  earnest  protest. 

"This  unnecessary  reprint  adds  nothing  worth 
possessing  to  our  knowledge  of  Shelley's  condition, 
character  or  mental  development.  Dr.  Garnett's 
preface  is  a  skillful  and  ingenious  piece  of  special 
pleading,  to  prove  that  it  does ;  but  we  read  what  he 
says,  and  we  turn  to  the  wretched  verses,  and  we 
are  not  convinced.  In  short,  we  are  sorry  to  be 
obliged  to  say,  in  the  immortal  words  of  Caliban, 
to  any  one  purposing  to  spend  his  money  on  this 
elegant  blue  volume,  'Let  it  alone,  thou  fool ;  it  is 
hut  trash !'  " 


Campaigning  in  Cuba.  By  George  Kennan.  New  York : 
The  Century  Company. 

"A  high  place  must  be  awarded  to  this  contribu- 
tion by  the  author  of  Siberia  and  the  Exile  Sys- 
tem to  the  voluminous  literature  of  the  Spanish 
war,"  says  the  Boston  Journal.  "Mr.  Kennan  went 
to  Cuba  in  a  double  role.  He  was  the  war  corre- 
spondent of  the  Outlook,  and  a  volunteer  agent  of 
the  Red  Cross.  He  saw  less  of  the  fighting  at  the 
front  than  many  other  writers  who  accompanied  the 
army,  but  he  saw  a  great  deal  more  of  the  suffering 
at  the  rear.  The  most  graphic  and  important  por- 
tions of  his  book  are  those  which  treat  of  the  des- 
perate work  in  the  field  hospital  near  Pozo  after  the 
hard  fighting  around  Santiago. 

"Mr.  Kennan  found  the  equipment  of  this  hos- 
pital 'wretchedly  incomplete  and  inadequate,'  due, 
he  is  careful  to  say,  to  no  lack  of  vigilance  on  the 
part  of  the  field  force,  but  to  the  extraordinary  dif- 
ficulties of  transportation.  The  result  was  a  'dread- 
ful and  heartrending  state  of  affairs  in  that  hospital 
at  the  end  of  the  second  day's  fight.'  'If  there  was 
anything  more  terrible  in  our  civil  war,'  he  adds,  'I 
am  glad  that  I  was  not  there  to  see  it.'  The  horror 
of  the  situation  was  intensified  by  the  murderous 
work  of  Spanish  sharpshooters  concealed  in  trees 
far  in  the  rear  of  the  battle  lines,  along  the  paths 
from  the  front  to  the  hospital.  'These  cold-blooded 
and  merciless  guerillas  fired  all  day  Friday  at  our 
ambulances  and  at  our  wounded,'  and  'killed  two  of 
our  Red  Cross  men.' 

"Rut  there  was  another  side  to  all  these  dreadful 
scenes  about  that  Fifth  Corps  field  hospital  whither 
on  three  burning  July  days  hundreds  and  hundreds 
of  our  boys  in  blue  were  borne  to  receive  the  hasty 
attention  of  the  surgeons.  There  was  not  one  Sir 
Philip  Sidney  among  these  nameless  soldiers — 
there  were  scores  of  them.  Mr.  Kennan  is  a  stu- 
dent and  a  traveler;  he  has  seen  much  of  human 
suffering.  But  he  says  of  these  days  at  Santiago : 
'A  more  splendid  exhibition  of  patient,  uncomplain- 
ing fortitude  and  heroic  self-control  than  that  pre- 
sented by  these  wounded  men  the  world  has  never 
seen.'  'They  were  suffering — some  of  them  were 
dying — but  they  were  strong.  Many  a  man  whose 
mouth  was  so  dry  and  parched  with  thirst  that  he 
could  hardly  articulate  would  insist  on  my  giving 
water  first,  not  to  him,  when  it  was  his  turn,  but  to 
some  comrade  who  was  more  badly  hurt  or  had  suf- 
fered longer.   Intense  pain  and  the  fear  of  impend- 


ing death  are  supposed  to  bring  out  the  selfish,  ani- 
mal characteristics  of  man ;  but  they  do  not  in  the 
higher  type  of  man.  Not  a  single  American  sol- 
dier in  all  my  experience  in  that  hospital  ever  asked 
to  be  examined  or  treated  out  of  his  regular  turn 
on  account  of  the  severity,  painful  nature  or  critical 
state  of  his  wound.  On  the  contrary,  they  repeat- 
edly gave  way  to  one  another,  saying:  'Take  this 
one  first — he's  shot  through  the  body.  I've  only 
got  a  smashed  foot  and  I  can  wait.'  Even  the  cour- 
tesies of  life  were  not  forgotten  or  neglected  in  that 
valley  of  the  shadow  of  death.  If  a  man  could 
speak  at  all,  he  always  said,  "Thank  you,"  or  "I 
think  you  very  much,"  when  I  gave  him  bread  or 
water.'  'If  there  was  any  weakness  or  selfishness 
or  behavior  not  up  to  the  highest  level  of  heroic 
manhood  among  the  wounded  American  soldiers  in 
that  hospital  during  those  three  terrible  days,  I 
failed  to  see  it.  As  one  of  the  army  surgeons  said 
to  me,  with  the  tears  very  near  his  eyes:  "When  I 
look  at  those  fellows  and  see  what  they  stand,  I  am 
proud  of  being  an  American,  and  I  glory  in  the 
stock.   The  world  has  nothing  finer." ' 

"Mr.  Kennan  gives  in  other  chapters  of  his  book 
a  continuous  narrative  of  the  military  operations 
about  Santiago,  including  the  gallant  fight  of  Col- 
onel Huntington's  marine  battalion  in  Guantanamo 
Bay.  He  describes,  too,  the  generous  and  effective 
nature  of  the  Red  Cross  work,  as  no  one  else  has 
done  it,  and  his  observations  round  about  Santiago 
City  after  the  surrender  are  full  of  interest.  But 
when  it  comes  to  detailed  criticism  of  the  Santiago 
plan  of  campaign,  Mr.  Kennan  is  not  so  fortunate. 
This  material  might  profitably  have  been  omitted 
from  his  book.  Mr.  Kennan,  it  should  be  remem- 
bered, is  not  a  soldier,  but  a  civilian,  and  General 
Shafter's  own  story  in  the  February  number  of  the 
Century  Magazine  very  clearly  shows  that  on  many 
points  his  civilian  critics  have  done  him  injustice." 


How  Music  Developed.  By  W.  J.  Henderson.  New 
York:  F.  A.  Stokes  &  Co. 

"Mr.  Henderson's  new  book  is  one  that  ought  to 
find  many  readers,"  says  the  New  York  Evening 
Sun.  "For  not  only  is  it  an  interesting  little  critical 
history  of  the  evolution  of  music,  but  it  is  one  that 
has  no  difficulties  for  the  layman.  The  author  has 
evidently  taken  pains  to  make  all  that  he  speaks 
clear,  even  to  the  reader  without  technical  training, 
and  he  has  suceeded,  for  there  is  nothing  that  may 
not  readily  be  understood  by  any  one  who  has  the 
slightest  knowledge  of  music;  by  any  one,  in  short, 
who  is  likely  to  be  at  all  interested  in  the  book.  The 
author  starts  with  the  earliest  times.  In  a  brief 
opening  chapter  he  tells  of  the  cultivation  of  music 
in  the  primitive  Christian  Church,  mentioning  only 
incidentally  the  practice  of  the  ancients,  for  it  is 
with  the  growth  of  modern  music  that  he  professes 
to  deal.  He  then  goes  on  to  speak  of  the  introduc- 
tion of  harmony  and  the  origin  and  gradual  devel- 
opment of  counterpoint.  Thus  he  traces  the  evo- 
lution of  the  art  to  its  culmination  in  Beethoven. 
He  does  not  stop  at  Beethoven,  however,  but  pro- 
ceeds to  indicate  how  the  romantic  element  was 
cultivated  and  developed  by  the  men  who  arose  af- 
ter him.  and  speaks  of  the  great  artists  of  recent 
times,  of  Wagner  and  other  composers  of  the  nine- 
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teenth  century,  whose  work  has  had  most  influ- 
ence upon  the  several  branches  of  music.  The  three 
great  periods — the  Polyphonic,  the  Classic  and  the 
Romantic — are  dealt  with  as  fully  as  is  possible 
within  the  somewhat  limited  capacity  of  the  vol- 
ume ;  for,  as  the  author  points  out,  one  of  the  chief 
reasons  for  the  study  of  musical  history  by  the 
amateur  is  to  acquire  a  just  point  of  view,  and  to 
aid  him  in  this  acquisition  is  partly  his  purpose  in 
writing  the  book.  '  In  listening  to  the  music  of  any 
composer  the  hearer,'  he  says,  'should  take  into  ac- 
count the  general  tendency,  purpose  and  scope  of 
musical  art  of  his  period,  and  also  the  particular 
aims  of  the  composer.  No  one  has  a  right  to  say 
that  Mozart  failed  because  he  did  not  achieve  what 
Beethoven  did.  Mozart  accomplished  all  that  could 
be  accomplished  with  the  resources  of  musical  art 
in  his  day,  and  he  himself  enormously  enlarged 
those  resources.  That  is  the  achievement  of  a 
genius.  Every  one  has  a  right  to  say  that  Doni- 
zetti and  Bellini  failed,  because  they  not  only  did 
not  succeed  in  accomplishing  all  that  it  was  possi- 
ble to  accomplish  in  opera  in  their  time,  but  delib- 
erately ignored  the  fundamental  principles  of  tech- 
nic made  by  Gluck  and  Mozart.'  The  book  through- 
out is  written  in  a  clear  and  lucid  style,  and  is  no- 
where overburdened  with  technicalities  or  superflu- 
ous detail."   

The  Borderla  d  of  Society.  By  Charles  Belmont  Davis. 
Chicago:  Herbert  S.  Stone  &  Co. 

"Mr.  Davis  bears  a  name  distinguished  in  mod- 
ern American  literature,"  says  the  London  Aca- 
demy, "and  it  must  be  said  that  he  writes  astonish- 
ingly like  his  more  famous  brother.  There  is  the 
same  attitude  toward  life,  the  same  faculty  for  find- 
ing the  picturesque,  the  same  mild  brightness  of 
style.  Most  of  the  tales  in  this  little  volume  have 
been  taken  from  American  magazines;  it  had  been 
better  if  some — La  Gommeuse  and  The  Story  of 
His  Life,  for  example — had  remained  there;  but 
one  or  two  are  good.  The  best  tales  are  a  couple 
which  happen  not  to  have  appeared  in  magazines. 
A  Winter  City  Favorite  is  a  picture  of  Monte  Carlo 
society,  not  showing  much  original  observation 
perhaps,  but  treating  picturesquely  the  obviously 
picturesque,  and  informed,  toward  the  end,  by  gen- 
uine feeling  and  dramatic  power.  At  a  Cafe  Chan- 
tant  is  even  better — quite  in  the  de  Maupassant 
manner — but  marred  by  a  certain  crudity  in  the 
presentation  of  the  climax. 

"Mr.  Davis  has  wandered  in  the  purlieus  of 
American  and  continental  cities,  and  has  a  large 
reserve  of  exotic  local  color,  which  he  uses  gener- 
ously yet  with  discretion.  The  book  is  a  mine  of 
strange  information.    .    .  . 

"The  virtues  of  Mr.  Davis'  first  book  are  nega- 
tive rather  than  positive.  He  has  more  restraint 
than  power,  more  correctness  than  originality,  more 
discretion  than  artistic  courage.  But  what  effects 
he  attempts  he  accomplishes,  and  for  the  most  part 
the  tales  are  very  creditable." 


NOTES. 

"Messrs.  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.  publish  in  Essays 
on  Work  and  Culture,  the  eighth  book  of  Mr. 
Hamilton  Wright  Mabie,  the  number  of  whose  vol- 


umes," says  Richard  Henry  Stoddard  in  the  New 
York  Mail  and  Express,  "and  the  subjects  of  which 
they  treat  would  seem  to  justify  the  title  of  the  one 
before  us,  and  the  favor  with  which  they  have  been 
received.  Mr.  Mabie  is  a  practiced  writer,  with  a 
fluent  and  correct  manner,  and  a  cultured  famil- 
iarity with  a  variety  of  social  and  literary  types ;  but 
he  is  not  a  writer  whom  we  should  think  of  criti- 
cising seriously,  he  is  so  faultily  faultless,  never  of- 
fending one's  taste  and  never  startling  one  with 
anything,  even  an  original  phrase.  He  has  ac- 
quired the  art  of  easy  writing,  and  with  it  the  some- 
thing which  makes  it  easy  reading,  but  not  the 
more  important  thing,  which  makes  even  hard 
writing  easy  reading,  and  which,  whether  one 
agrees  with  it  or  not,  refuses  to  be  forgotten.  He 
is  too  gentle,  too  placid,  too  expansive." 


"One  could  not  readily  have  believed  that 
Charles  Egbert  Craddock's  style  could  be  disguised 
or  changed,"  says  the  Providence  Journal,  "but, 
save  perhaps  in  the  descriptions  of  nature,  only  the 
signature  could  convince  the  reader  that  The  Story 
of  Old  Fort  Loudon  (The  Macmillan  Co.,  $1.50) 
was  written  by  the  author  of  The  Prophet  of  the 
Great  Smoky  Mountains  and  the  rest  of  Charles 
Egbert  Craddock's  Tennessee  mountain  stories. 
The  time  of  the  story  is  before  and  after  the  surren- 
der of  Fort  Loudon  to  the  Cherokees,  and  the 
treacherous  massacre  of  the  evacuated  party  by  the 
same  Cherokees  while  on  their  march  to  Fort  St. 
George.  Most  of  the  personages  were  real,  some 
arc  historic,  and  one  reads  of  the  sunshine  and 
shadows  of  those  hapless  pioneers  and  of  their 
tragic  fate,  of  the  bravery  and  discipline  of  the  little 
English  stronghold  in  all  that  populous  environ- 
ment of  savages,  with  sad  interest  and  fresh  admira- 
tion of  the  qualities  the  American  forefathers  and 
foremothers  held,  and  human  nature  in  general 
holds,  however  unsuspected,  latent." 


"Elizabeth  Robbins*  new  novel,  The  Open  Ques- 
tion, first  published  in  London  and  just  issued  on 
this  side  by  the  Harpers,  is  attracting  a  good  deal 
of  attention,"  says  the  Brooklyn  Eagle.  "The  au- 
thoress is  an  American  actress,  who  has  paid  great 
attention  to  literature,  and  her  novels,  George  Man- 
deville's  Husband,  Below  the  Salt,  and  The  New 
Moon,  published  over  the  signature,  C.  E.  Rai- 
mond,  attracted  much  favorable  criticism.  It  was 
supposed  that  the  author  was  a  man.  It  was  not 
until  after  the  publication  of  her  latest  novel,  The 
Open  Question,  that  her  secret  was  discovered,  and 
it  is  said  that  she  was  much  discomfited  thereat.  But 
it  could  not  be  expected  that  after  so  marked  a  suc- 
cess as  The  Open  Question  that  her  literary  incog- 
nito could  be  preserved.  Her  book  has  created  a 
sensation  on  the  other  side;  whether  it  will  meet 
with  equal  success  here  is  like  the  title  to  the  book. 
It  has  happened  more  than  once  that  novels  that 
have  been  acclaimed  by  the  London  critics  have 
failed  to  secure  more  than  a  limited  vogue  here,  and 
yet  it  cannot  be  denied  that  Miss  Robbins'  book  is 
a  most  notable  and  interesting  production,  evinc- 
ing great  power  and  giving  assurances  that  the 
writer  is  abundantly  gifted  with  literary  genius  of 
a  high  order." 
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For  many  centuries  philologists  have  endeavored 
to  invent  or  construct  an  universal  language;  that 
is  to  say,  a  language  which  may  pass  as  a  common 
form  of  expression  among  people  of  diverse  nation- 
alities ;  and  as  it  is  clear  that  all  attempts  up  to  the 
present  have  wholly  failed,  the  linguist  who  brings 
forward  yet  a  new  model,  claiming  to  provide  a 
sensible  and  fit  medium  for  international  converse, 
begins  much  handicapped  by  previous  failures. 
My  qualifications  for  the  task,  since,  in  justice  to 
the  reader,  I  ought  not  intrude  my  suggestions  on 
him  without  any,  are  to  have  studied  the  subject  for 
some  fifteen  years,  to  have  made  myself  acquainted 
with  all  the  more  important  previous  essays  in  this 
direction,  and  with  most  of  the  less  notable  propo- 
sals; and  to  have  endeavored  to  avoid  their  errors 
and  misconceptions.  The  greatest  pitfall  in  the  way 
of  an  author  or  constructor  is  the  creative  inspira- 
tion ;  for  while  it  is  not  difficult  to  invent  a  new  ve- 
hicle of  speech,  it  requires,  perhaps,  some  resolu- 
tion to  resist  many  seductive  opportunities  for  wan- 
dering from  the  rigid  path  of  simplicity,  and  for  in- 
troducing individual  whims  and  peculiarities  into 
the  work. 

The  usefulness  and  need  of  an  universal  language 
is  not  widely  questioned;  but  to  note  a  few  only 
of  its  benefits,  I  will  mention  that  its  use  would  sim- 
plify all  intercommunication  between  countries; 
traveling  would  be  easier,  commerce  fostered,  and 
effective  means  provided  of  removing  those  fre- 
quent, and  even  daily,  misunderstandings  between 
countries  willing  to  be  friends.  What  would  be  the 
present  state  of  music  in  the  world  if  every  country 
favored  a  separate  notation? 

I  desire  to  make  it  clear,  however,  that,  disagree- 
ing with  certain  visionaries  who  have  engaged  in 
former  projects,  I  by  no  means  propose  that  the 
language  which  I  have  constructed  shall  supersede 
the  acquirement  of  any  living  tongues;  it  would 
seem  superfluous  to  mention  this,  had  it  not  been 
seriously  proposed  by  early  authors  that  mankind 
should  abandon  all  existing  forms  of  speech  in  favor 
of  a  single  new  one.  An  universal  language  can  be 
and  should  be,  in  my  opinion,  simply  an  additional 
method  of  expression ;  it  is  to  be  a  kind  of  univer- 
sally understood  notation,  or  a  kind  of  linguistic 
shorthand.  It  cannot,  because  of  its  very  regularity 
and  clearness,  be  used  to  express  the  most  subtle 
and  intimate  thoughts  of  an  author's  mind ;  but  it 
can  serve  as  a  perfect  method  of  communication  for 
correspondence,  for  commerce,  for  discourse,  and 
for  the  conveyance  of  general,  scientific  and  techni- 
cal knowledge. 

It  would  be  both  interesting  and  profitable  to  dis- 
cuss at  length  all  the  serious  attempts  to  construct 
an  universal  language  which  arc  known  to  history. 
Doubtless,  not  even  the  earliest  ages  were  without 
some  projects  and  inventions  for  remedying  the  dis- 
aster of  Babel ;  but  it  is  not  until  modern,  or  rather 
recent,  times  that  we  encounter  systems  fully  de- 
serving of  consideration.  I  shall  not  therefore  de- 
scribe the  suggestions  made  by  Bishop  Wilkins  and 

•From  the  London  Y*ar  Book. 


Leibniz;  they  served  but  as  signposts  to  show 
future  adventurers  where  quicksands  and  obstacles 
lay;  but  I  shall  at  once  come  to  the  system  which 
first  attracted  general  attention;  the  only  one,  in 
fact,  with  which  English  people  (a  few  philologists 
excepted)  are  familiar;  this  is  Dr.  Schlcyer's  Vola- 
piik. As  an  author  of  a  new  language  I  am  in  the 
somewhat  thankless  position  that  I  must  criticise 
the  attempts  of  my  predecessors ;  but,  had  I  not  be- 
gun by  doing  this  for  my  own  sake,  1  should  never 
have  invented  a  language  of  another  kind ;  while  it 
is  plain  that  if  these  earlier  projects  had  not  been 
open  to  very  severe  criticism,  they  would  not  have 
failed. 

Dr.  Schleyer  then,  it  must  be  confessed,  has  been 
worsted  by  some  of  the  obvious  obstacles  of  the 
task.  An  author's  highest  mental  gift  for  con- 
structing an  universal  language  is  that  he  shall  be 
able  to  uproot  his  prejudice  in  favor  of  his  native 
tongue.  Herein  was  Dr.  Schleyer's  first  error;  for 
having,  as  a  Swiss,  been  trained  from  infancy  to 
speak  and  to  love  the  German  language,  he  allowed 
his  affection  for  that  undeniably  difficult  and  gut- 
tural form  of  speech  to  master  his  judgment;  in 
consequence,  he  erected  his  invention  on  almost  the 
worst  foundation  he  could  have  chosen;  and.  as  a 
result,  instead  of  Volapiik  being  easy  of  acquire- 
ment, it  called  for  years  of  patient  study.  To  an 
Englishman  it  appeared  a  remarkably  difficult 
language,  in  spite  of  the  kinship  of  German  with  his 
own  Saxon  tongue,  and  of  the  many  English  roots 
in  Volapiik.  What  it  must  have  been  to  a  French- 
man, a  Spaniard,  or  an  Italian  can  be  imagined. 
One  little  instance  will  typify  the  needless  diffi- 
culties of  the  language.  Who  would  believe  that 
the  name  Volapiik  is  pure  English?  Yet  so  it  is; 
and  the  process  of  its  construction  is  more  in- 
genious than  practical.  The  word  "world"  was 
taken  as  one  of  its  roots ;  the  letters  "r"  and  "d" 
were  eliminated,  the  "w"  replaced  by  "v",  and  "vol" 
was  the  resultant.  The  word  "speak"  was  treated 
in  the  like  manner;  the  "s"  canceled,  and  the  "ea" 
replaced  by  '"u,"  for  no  reason  at  all  but  that  Dr. 
Schleyer  loved  the  sound  of  the  German  modified 
"u."  Thus  we  get  Volapiik,  or  world-speak.  Since 
by  this  method  the  word  Volapiik  becomes  as  hard 
to  the  Englishman  as  world-speak  would  be  to  the 
foreigner,  it  is  not  easy  to  understand  the  advantage 
of  the  change.  I  am  unable  to  examine  Volapiik  at 
length;  suffice  it  to  say,  and  I  think  that  even 
former  enthusiasts  for  the  language  would  now 
agree  with  me,  that  it  was  difficult,  ungraceful  and 
intricate — all,  in  fact,  that  it  should  not  have  been. 

For  the  last  thirty  years  Continental  philologists 
have  been  much  exercised  to  promote  new  plans 
and  suggestions,  though  of  late  fewer  have  been  put 
forward.  Chief  among  these  were  the  Pasilingua 
of  Sleiner,  Dr.  Esperanto's  La  Linguo  Internacia, 
the  Ideography  of  Don  Sinibaldo  de  Mos,  and  a 
very  extraordinary  and  quite  incomprehensible 
work,  entitled  Alevato,  by  S.  P.  Andrews,  an  Ameri- 
can. The  new  proposals  were  often  schoolboyish 
in  their  innocence;  in  some.  Latin  and  Romance 
terminations  were  annexed  to  English  and  German 
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roots ;  thus,  in  Pasilingua,  "frish-o"  stood  for  fresh, 
and  "red-o"  for  red,  and  the  result  was  like  nothing 
more  than  a  London  butcher-boy's  contemptuous 
extempore  Italian,  when  he  speaks  of  a  "taster-o  of 
ice-cream-o."  These  matters  1  can  mention  only 
briefly,  and  must  defer  their  iuller  consideration  un- 
til I  have  more  space  at  my  command.  They  at  least 
provided  me  with  humorous  relief  among  extensive 
studies,  which  otherwise  would  have  become  dry 
and  wearisome.  I  am  therefore  compelled  to  take 
tor  granted  in  my  succeeding  observations  both  the 
end  of  a  common  international  method  of  com- 
munication and  the  undisguised  failure  of  previous 
endeavors. 

The  qualities  necessary  to  an  universal  language 
I  take  to  be  these  : 

(a)  Great  ease  of  acquirement. 

(b)  Undcviating  regularity. 

(c)  Perfect  simplicity. 

(d)  Completeness  of  expression. 

The  first  of  these  depends  largely  from  the  second 
and  iliird;  and  bears  within  it  the  necessity  of  ob- 
serving a  variety  of  minor  needs,  to  which  I  shall 
reier  hereafter.  Undeviating  regularity  is  requisite, 
Mncc  it  is  the  lack  of  this  which  causes  the  greater 
part  of  the  obstacles  in  all  languages  not  logically 
constructed  throughout.  Let  the  irregular  verb 
alone  be  eliminated  from  French  or  English,  and 
how  many  laborious  weeks  are  saved  to  the  stu- 
dent? Perfect  simplicity  might  seem  to  be  a  mere 
sub-division  of  the  clause  preceding  it ;  in  effect,  it 
is  not  so.  A  language  may  be  regular,  and  yet  be 
intricate;  or  it  may  be  simple  and  admit  many  ir- 
regularities ;  music  may  stand  as  an  example  of  the 
one  case,  and  sign-language  of  the  other.  By  com- 
pleteness of  expression  I  mean  simply,  as  I  have 
previously  suggested,  completeness  for  the  needs  of 
converse,  trade  and  science ;  fulness  and  delicacy  of 
literary  or  emotional  expression  are  not  sought  for, 
nor  advantageous. 

Hefore  proceeding  with  the  task  of  showing  how 
I  have  endeavored  in  Clarison  (the  name  I  have 
tentatively  given  to  this  new  language)  to  attain  the 
foregoing  acquirements,  I  must,  at  the  risk  of  being 
wearisome,  reiterate  that  want  of  space  will  prevent 
me  from  giving  more  than  a  mere  outline  of  a  sub- 
ject which  would,  and  probably  will,  in  the  course 
of  a  year,  fill  a  book  of  moderate  size,  so  that  in 
some  instances  I  am  forced  to  make  assertions 
which  I  have  no  present  opportunity  of  proving, 
and  in  all  it  is  my  task  to  contract  matter  to  the 
point  of  irreducible  brevity. 

A  system  of  constructing  an  universal  form  of 
speech  which  has  had  numerous  disciples  may  be 
called  the  anarchistic  method,  and  consists  in  form- 
ing a  vocabulary  of  English,  German  and  Romance 
words  in  due  proportions ;  just  as  an  hundred  an- 
archists of  diverse  nativity  assemble  in  a  little  hall, 
and  (each  man  speaking  his  own  mother  tongue) 
style  themselves  An  United  and  Harmonious  Con- 
gress for  the  Improvement  of  Humanity:  the  one 
method  being  no  less  sensible  than  the  other.  This 
principle  must  be  discarded,  in  company  with  the 
plan  of  composing  a  vocabulary  of  sounds  or  sym- 
bols entirely  new  and  arbitrary ;  how  fascinating  is 
the  temptation  to  yield  to  this  latter  course  only 
those  can  know  who  have  resisted  it.    To  an  en- 


thusiastic author  it  is  a  pleasant  thing  to  imagine 
that  future  generations,  at  his  peremptory  bidding, 
will  call  "a  house"  "m'uncrar,"  or  "to  write" 
"pepiluk" ;  but  the  fancy  must  be  tempered  by  the 
consideration  that  humanity  will  adopt  no  language 
which  is  not  simple  and  reasonable  of  study.  The 
keystone  of  the  system  seems  to  me,  beyond  ques- 
tion, to  lie  in  the  adoption  of  some  form  or  forms  at 
present  common  to  all  existing  languages,  or  to  a 
great  number  of  them.  The  divergences  of  Oriental 
and  Western  speech  are,  however,  too  great  to  ad- 
mit of  compromise ;  and  we  must  have  recourse  to 
the  common  strain  in  most  European  tongues — the 
Latin  or  Romance.  We  English  speak  two  lan- 
guages— Saxon  and  Romance,  or  modernized 
Latin — and  the  existence  of  the  two,  side  by  side,  is 
almost  as  notable  as  the  violent  grafting  of  Arabic 
on  Persian  remarked  by  Sir  William  Jones.  So 
great  and  continuous  has  been  this  transplanting  of 
Romance,  that  Dr.  Alberto  Liptay,  in  his  amusing 
work,  La  Lengua  Catolica,  says:  .  .  .  .  "El 
ingles,  lengua  que  si  bien  pertenece  a  la  familia  gcr- 
manica  por  su  construccion  gramatical,  podemos 
sin  embargo  rcclamar,  si  no  prccisamcntc  como  dia- 
lecto  romano,  por  lo  menos  como  lengua  muy  ro- 
manizada.  .  .  .  Podemos  construir  en  ingles 
sentencias  enteras  con  palabras  latinas  solamente."* 

So  thoroughly  Romanized  is  English  that  we 
even  have  Latin  equivalents  for  most  of  our  simple 
Saxon  words ;  we  do  not  employ  "canis,"  but  we  do 
speak  of  "canine";  we  use  "finger"  and  "digital"; 
"woman"  and  "feminine";  "boy"  and  "puerile"; 
"year"  and  "annual";  and  so  onward  without  end. 
As  this  Roman  stock  is  common,  in  varying  de- 
grees, to  all  European  tongues,  its  employment  as 
the  basis  of  any  new  international  language  seems 
to  me  inevitable  and  fortunate;  and  accordingly 
Clarison,  as  its  name  suggests,  is  Romance  in  sub- 
stance and  root. 

A  consideration  only  second  to  the  taking  ad- 
vantage of  an  existent  common  stock,  is  the  ques- 
tion of  the  sounds  employed  to  form  syllables.  It 
would  appear  obvious  that  no  sounds  should  be 
selected  save  those  common  to  all  European 
tongues :  Volapiik  employs  six  or  seven  sounds  un- 
familiar to  Englishmen,  although  it  must  be  Eng- 
lish usage  in  the  end  which  shall  seal  the  fate  of  any 
universal  language.  All  such  sounds  as  ch,  6,  ii 
("German) ;  j  or  x  (Spanish) ;  u,  cu,  un,  on.  in,  en.  an 
(French):  ho  (Portuguese):  ci  (Italian);  ch  (Eng- 
lish or  Spanish) :  th.  soft  or  hard,  j  and  h  (English), 
must  be  wholly  banished.t    The  sounds  therefore 

*I  may  perhaps  quote  here,  in  confirmation  of  my  opin 
ion  of  "Volapiik."  Dr.  Liptay's  own  view:  '  En  efecto.  la 
invencion  de  Schleyer  no  obedecio  'a  ninsuna  considcra- 
cion  filosofica.'  sino  a  la  exclusivamente  material  dc  la 
simplicidad  de  sus  etctnentos" — a  simplicity.  I  might  add, 
acquire  knowledge  of  an  univcrs.il  languaKc  pronounce  the 
and  expansion. 

tit  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  author  of  "Volapiik." 
while  preserving  a  number  of  sounds  difficult  to  English- 
men, eliminated  the  letter  "r."  almost  the  finest  sound 
in  human  speech  (when  pronounced  "cittadinescamcntc." 
as  Boccaccio  would  have  said),  and  replaced  it  by  "1." 
What  makes  this  whim  doubly  odd  is  the  fact  that  the 
Japanese,  the  only  Orientals  sufficiently  enterprising  to 
acquire  knowledge  of  an  universal  language,  pronounce  the 
"r."  but  cannot  sound  the  "I." 
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which  I  have  adopted  in  Clarison  are  nineteen  only 
in  number,  and  can  be  pronounced  perfectly  by  any 
European.  I  give  them  here: 

Letter.  Sound, 
a   ah;  as  in  father:  euro. 


b  as  in  best 

c  k,  always;  as  in  cost, 

d  as  in  do. 

e  eh;  as  in  velo;  hate, 

f  as  in  fill. 

g  g  hard,  always;  as  in  gum. 

i  ee;  as  in  scene;  di. 

1  as  in  love, 
m   as  in  many. 


Letter. 

n   as  in  nigh, 
o   oh;  as  in  uomo; 
p   as  in  pale, 
r   as  in  merry, 
s   as  in  song, 
t   as  in  too. 
u   oo;  as  in  shoot; 
v   as  in  vast, 
xt  ks;  as  in  exact, 
y   as  in  youth ;  yo  (Span.) 


In  Clarison  there  are  no  awkward  combinations 
of  consonants,  such  as  arc  occasional  in  English, 
and  frequent  in  German ;  all  words,  of  course,  are 
absolutely  phonetic  in  spelling.  In  point  of  pro- 
nunciation it  should  be  observed  that  a  slight 
amount  of  license  is  permitted  to  people  of  diverse 
nationalities;  thus  an  Englishman  will  pronounce 
the  "d"  in  Clarison  after  his  native  fashion;  the 
Continental  may  pronounce  it  with  the  tip  of  his 
tongue,  and  with  a  slight  suggestion  of  "dh." 

A  number  of  details  which  will  assist  the  reader 
to  gather  the  scope  and  character  of  the  language 
may  here  be  run  through  shortly. 

The  accent  falls  on  the  last  syllable  in  words 
ended  by  a  consonant ;  on  the  penultimate  in  others. 
Thus:  "cantal."  "boni." 

Nouns  have  three  genders:  First,  second  and 
third;  corresponding  with  the  English  masculine, 
feminine  and  common,  or  neuter.  Thus :  "Cavalu," 
a  stallion  or  gelding ;  "cavala,"  a  mare ;  "cavalo,"  a 
horse  (of  either  sex).  Their  plurals  are  formed  in 
"s."  Thus:  "Cavalus,"  "cavalas,"  "cavalos."  They 
have  no  other  inflection. 

The  verb  in  Clarison  is  the  chief  part  of  speech. 
All  verbs  are  regular;  and  there  is  but  one  conju- 
gation. There  are  no  inflections  for  person  and 
number,  since  these  are  indicated  by  the  accom- 
panying nouns  or  pronouns.  Thus:  "Avar,"  to 
have  (inf.) ;  "avani,"  having  (pres.  part.)  ;  "avi,"  had 
(past  part);  "avita,"  have!  let  have!  (impcr.); 
"avc."  have,  hast,  has,  etc.  (pres.);  "avu."  had, 
hadst,  etc.  (past);  "aveta,"  will  or  shall  have 
(future)  ;  "avuta,"  should  have  (condit.)  Examples : 
"Tu  ave,"  thou  hast;  "vo  aveta,"  you  shall  have; 
"lus  avu,"  they  had.  I  am  compelled  to  omit  men- 
tion of  the  compound  tenses  (shall  have  had,  etc.), 
the  passive  voice  (were  had,  etc.),  the  imperfect  or 
suspensory  tenses  (am  having,  shall  be  having),  and 
the  subjunctive  mood  (may,  might  have). 

The  pronoun  is  the  only  part  of  speech  inflected 
for  both  number  and  case,  since  it  alone  needs  both. 
It  is  declined  very  simply,  thus:  "Vo,"  you  (nom.); 
"voi,"  to  you  (dat.) ;  "von,"  you  (acc.) ;  "voni,"  your 
(poss  ).  In  the  same  way,  "lu,"  he ;  "la,"  she,  etc, 
are  declined,  "lu."  "lui."  "lun,"  "luni";  "la."  "lai," 
"lan,"  "lani."  etc. 

Adjectives  are  of  two  classes,  primary  and  deriva- 
tive, the  former  terminating  in  "i"  or  "o,"  the  latter 
in  "1."  thus:  "Boni,"  good  (prim.);  "fumil," 
smokv  (deriv.  from  "fumar,"  to  smoke).  They  have 


no  number  or  case,  as  in  English.  The  cardinal 
numbers  proceed  thus :  "Ono,"  "do,"  "tro,"  "catro," 
"sinco,"  "sexo,"  "septo,"  "octo,"  "nono,"  "deco," 
"decono,"  vento,"  "cento,"  "cento  carento,"  etc.  (i, 
2,  3-  4.  5-  6,  7,  8,  9,  io,  n,  20,  100,  140,  etc.)  ;  the 
ordinals  proceed  thus:  "Oni,"  "di,"  "tri,"  "catri," 
etc. 

The  adverb  is  formed  by  affixing  the  syllable  "ca" 
to  the  adjective,  thus:  "Boni,"  "bonica";  "fumil." 
"fumilca." 

The  foregoing  are  the  main  parts  of  speech ;  no 
account  need  be  given  here  of  the  article,  conjunc- 
tion, preposition  or  interjection. 

The  verb,  as  I  have  already  indicated,  is,  in  Clari- 
son, the  principal  word,  and,  for  various  weighty 
reasons,  is  taken  as  the  root  in  all  groups  of  inter- 
linked words,  such  as  colony,  colonize,  colonist, 
colonial.  This  being  an  important  factor  in  sim- 
plifying and  abbreviating  the  language,  I  append  a 
list  of  the  words  in  the  "colony"  group,  as  they  ap- 
pear in  Garison : 


tPreserved  merely  for  brevity  and  appearance,  and  to 
show  the  derivation  in  words  like  exalt. 


Verb  colonar  to  colonize. 

1st  noun  colono  colony. 

2d  noun  colonal  colonist,  colonizer. 

3rd  noun  colonan  colonization. 

1st  adj.  colonil  colonial. 

2nd  adj.  colonavil  colonizable. 

3rd  adj.  colonaril  to  be-colonized. 

4th  noun  colonilit  colonialness. 

5th  noun  colonavilit  colonizableness. 

6th  noun  colonarilit  (no  equivalent  in  English.) 

1st  adv.  colonilca  colonially. 

2nd  adv.  colonavilca  colonizably. 

3rd  adv.  colonarilca  (no  equivalent). 

The  value  of  this  series  need  not  be  dwelt  on,  and 
the  student  who  masters  the  twelve  suffixes  given 
above  can  form  without  hesitation,  and  with  perfect 
regularity,  a  vast  number  of  indispensable  words, 
the  equivalents  of  which  in  his  own  language  (from 
the  irregularity  of  their  derivation)  he  must  perforce 
learn  one  by  one.   It  will  be  noticed  in  addition  that 
several  inflected  forms  provide  expressions  such  as 
are  to  be  found  in  no  modern  language,  and  many 
of  these  expressions,  as  could  be  shown,  tend  to 
extreme  brevity  of  utterance,  as  well  as  fulness  of 
expression.    I  remarked  at  the  beginning  that  the 
more  subtle  and  intimate  forms  of  expression  are 
not  aimed  at  in  Garison,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  I 
trust  I  am  not  overstepping  proper  bounds  in  mak- 
ing the  claim  that  for  exactitude  and  fulness  of  ex- 
pression it  excels  any  living  language.   Every  pro- 
ficient writer  of  English  knows  the  momentary 
necessity  of  avoiding  certain  turns  of  thought, 
which,  though  perhaps  expressive,  are  graceless  and 
impossible.  A  good  style  in  any  language,  in  effect, 
largely  means  a  skilful  steering  between  the  rocks 
and  shoals  with  which  ordinary  human  speech 
abounds.    Such  words  as  "smokable,"  "usable," 
and  the  like,  are  instances  of  this  clumsiness  of  ap- 
pearance; in  Clarison  their  equivalents  are  both 
proper  and  elegant.  The  reader  who  cares  to  trace 
the  useful  character  of  the  series  of  derivatives  may 
do  so  by  adding  their  suffixes  to  "fumar,"  to  smoke ; 
"proponar."  to  propose;  "frapar,"  to  strike ;  "amar," 
to  love;  "pensar,"  to  think. 

On  the  syntax  of  the  language  I  need  say  but  lit- 
tle.  My  aim  in  this  regard  has  been  to  attain  sim- 
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plicity  and  clearness,  without  involving  the  neces- 
sity of  observing  a  rigid  form  of  constructing  sen- 
tences. Plain  English,  in  syntax,  is  in  many  ways 
a  model  of  what  is  desirable,  and  the  English  stu- 
dent will  therefore  find  little  difficulty  in  following 
the  rules.  In  a  simple  sentence,  the  order  of  the 
parts  of  speech  runs  thus :  Subject,  verb,  object,  ad- 
verb; or  subject,  verb,  adverb,  object.  Compound 
tenses  are  not  separated  as  in  most  modern  tongues. 
Neither  "I  have  often  struck  him"  (as  in  English), 
nor  "I  have  him  often  struck"  (as  in  German),  is 
allowable.  The  sentence  in  Clarison  is,  "Yo  ave 
frapi  lun  frecora"  (I  have  struck  him  often).  This 
sentence  also  serves  to  show  that  the  objective  pro- 
noun is  placed  after  the  verb,  not  between  the  sub- 
ject and  the  verb,  as  in  the  French  form,  "Je  l'ai 
souvent  frappeV' 

Since  the  sound  and  appearance,  as  well  as  the 
grammatical  construction  of  a  language,  are  of  the 
greatest  importance,  no  word  has  been  added  to  the 
vocabulary,  and  no  form  of  inflection  has  been  in- 
vented or  applied,  but  with  careful  reference  to 
these  two  requisites. 

The  intention  I  have  pursued  in  Clarison,  and 
embodied  in  its  name,  has  been  to  form  a  clear, 
sonorous  form  of  speech,  expressive  and  emphatic ; 
less  thin  than  Italian;  less  guttural  than  Spanish; 
and  altogether  eliminating  the  nasal  vowel  sounds 
of  French  and  Portuguese.  To  this  end,  I  have 
avoided  the  continual  vowel  endings  of  Italian,  by 
forming  the  plural  of  nouns  in  "s,"  by  terminating 
certain  classes  of  nouns  and  adjectives  in  "1"  and 
"n"  ("colonal,"  "fumil,"  "pensan")  by  ending  the 
infinitive  verb  in  "r"  and  the  accusative  pronoun  in 
"n."  Sibilants  are  not  frequent,  and  the  "r"  and  "1" 
are  much  employed  throughout.  While  unseemly 
unions  of  consonants  are  thrust  aside,  I  have  not 
reduced  the  language  to  insipidity  by  over-vocal- 
izing it,  after  the  style  of  Japanese  and  certain  in- 
ferior dialects  of  the  world. 

The  sound  of  "k"  is,  I  think,  too  little  heard  in 
any  language  but  Greek;  and,  accordingly,  I  have 
restored  it  in  the  Clarisonil  equivalents  of  Romance 
words  where  its  sound  has  sunk  into  "s"  or  "ch." 
The  clearest  manner,  however,  of  exhibiting  the 
appearance  and  sound  of  the  language  is  to  give 
some  specimens;  a  few  of  these  are  therefore  ap- 
pended. The  reader  who  is  interested  may  pro- 
nounce them  without  hesitation  by  following  the 
table  of  sounds  placed  opposite  the  Clarisonil  let- 
ters, together  with  the  simple  rules  of  accent  which 
have  been  mentioned.  It  will  be  seen  that  there  are 
no  diacritical  marks  in  the  language. 

A  passage  from  the  Revelation  of  John  (chap, 
xviii  ),  translated  into  Clarison : 

Posta  estis  yo  vidu  descendar  da  ti  cclo  an  altri  angelu, 
cu  avu  grandi  otoran;  en  ti  tero  silumu  da  luni  glorio.  F.n 
lu  clamu  co  a  povril  voco.  dicani: 

"Babilono  ti  grandi  sare  cadi,  sare  cadi;  en  la  sare  ti 
abitan  da  demonos,  en  ti  albcrgo  da  casci  napropril  spirito. 
en  da  casci  napropril  en  abominil  avo.  Cara  toti  ti 
nationos  ave  bibi  da  ti  vino  da  lani  fornicil  furio;  en  ti 
regalus  da  ti  tero  ave  fornici  co  Ian,  en  ti  mcrcals  da  ti  tero 
ave  dirici  da  ti  abundan  da  lani  luxo." 

For  the  purpose  of  comparison.  I  give  the  same 
passage  in  a  few  other  modern  languages: 


Spanish. 

Despues  de  estas  com  yo  vi  otro  agel  descender  del 
cielo,  teniendo  grande  autoridad;  y  la  ticrra  fue  alutnbrada 
de  su  gloria.   Y  clam6  con  [ortaleza  en  alta  voz,  diciendo: 

"Caida  e»,  caida  et  la  grande  Babilonia,  y  es  hecha 
abitaciondedemonios.yguarida  de  todo  espiritu  inmundo, 
y  albergue  de  todas  aves  sucias,  y  aborrecibles:  porque 
todas  la*  gentes  han  bebido  del  vino  del  furor  de  su 
fornicacion,  y  los  reyes  de  la  tierra  han  fornicado  con  ella, 
y  los  mercaderes  de  la  ticrra  se  han  enriquecido  de  la 
potencia  de  sus  deleites." 

Italian. 

Dopo  queste  cose,  io  vidi  un  altro  angclo  che  scendeva 
dal  cielo,  il  quale  avea  gran  autorita;  e  la  terra  fu 
illummata  da) la  gloria  d'esso.  Ed  egli  gridd  con  forte 
voce,  dicendo: 

"Caduta,  caduta,  e  Babilonia  la  grande,  ed  e  divenuta 
abitazione  di  demoni,  e  albergo  d'ogni  spirito  immondo. 
e  d'ogni  uccello  immondo  ed  abbominevolc.  Perciocche 
tutte  le  nazione  hanno  bevuto  del  vino  dell'  ira  della  sua 
fornicazione,  e  i  re  della  terra  hanno  puttaneggiato  con 
lei,  ed  i  mercatanti  della  terra  sono  arricchiti  della  dovizia 
delle  delize." 

French. 

Apres  cela.  je  vis  descendre  du  ciel  un  autre  ange.  qui 
avait  un  grand  pouvoir;  et  la  terre  fut  eclaire  de  sa  gloire. 
Et  il  cria  avec  force  et  a  haute  voix,  et  dit: 

"EUe  est  tombee,  elle  est  tombce,  la  grande  Babylone; 
et  elle  est  devenue  la  demeure  des  demons,  et  la  repaire  de 
tout  esprit  immonde.et  de  tout  oiseau  immonde  et  horrible. 
Car  toutes  les  nations  ont  bu  du  vin  de  la  fureur  de  son 
impudicite,  et  les  rois  de  la  terre  se  sont  prostitues  avec 
elle;  et  les  marchands  de  la  terre  se  sont  enrichis  de 
l'abondance  de  son  luxe." 

Roumanian. 

Si  dupa  acestca  amu  vedutu  altu  angern  pogorindu-se 
din  ceriu,  care  avea  putere  marc;  si  pamentulu  s'a  luminatu 
de  stralucirea  lui.  Si  a  strigatu  in  taria  cu  voce  mare, 
dicendu: 

"A  cadutu.  a  cadutu,  Babilonulu  celu  marc,  si  s  a  facutu 
locasu  demoniloru,  si  paza  a  totu  spiritulu  necuratu,  si 
paza  a  tota  paserea  nectirata  si  uriciosa;  caci  tote  natiunile 
au  beutu  din  vinilu  maniei  desfrenarei,  si  regii  pamenrului 
au  sevarsitu  desfrenare  cu  ea,  si  negutiatorii  pamentului 
sau  imbogatitu  prin  abundanU  desfetariloru  ei." 

English. 

After  these  things.  I  saw  descending  from  heaven  an- 
other angel,  who  had  great  authority;  and  the  earth  was 
lightened  by  his  glory.  And  he  cried  aloud  with  a  mighty 
voice;  and  said: 

"Babylon  the  great  is  fallen,  is  fallen,  and  has  become 
the  dwelling-place  of  devils  and  the  haunt  of  every  foul 
spirit,  and  of  every  foul  and  hateful  bird.  For  all  the  na- 
tions have  drunk  the  wine  of  her  whorish  fury;  and  the 
kings  of  the  earth  have  whored  with  her;  and  the  mer- 
chants of  the  earth  have  grown  rich  from  the  great  store 
of  her  luxury." 

I  refrain  from  giving  the  passage  in  German,  or 
other  Northern  tongues,  since  their  inclusion  would 
be  of  no  assistance  to  the  comparison.  To  any  one 
who  already  knows  French,  Spanish  or  Italian,  the 
acquisition  of  this  language  would  be  an  extremely 
simple  matter.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  all 
the  rules  could  be  learned  in  a  few  hours;  and  the 
language  currently  spoken  and  written  in  two  or 
three  weeks.  To  the  English  student  without 
knowledge  of  any  language  other  than  his  own,  this 
time  would  be  prolonged,  but  any  person  of  ordi- 
nary intelligence,  over  twenty  years  in  age,  could 
learn  to  read  the  language  fluently  in  less  than  two 
months,  and  to  speak  it  in  three  or  four. 
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Htlista  Ou'tn  6r»n  Khymtt  and  Khapoodltt 

My  Lady  walks,  with  footsteps  light, 

Among  the  dewy  grasses. 
With  webs  of  gossamer  bedight, 

Nor  bends  them,  where  she  passes. 

Her  hair  is  honey-golden.  Brown 

Her  eyes,  as,  on  the  mountains. 
The  little  streams  that  bicker  down 

The  slope,  in  laughing  fountains. 

Her  brow  is  whiter  than  the  moon, 

Upon  the  ocean  dreaming. 
Her  cheeks  arc  like  the  rose  of  June. 

Among  the  lilies  gleaming. 

Her  bosom  is  like  hawthorn  snow 

Upon  the  scented  hedges. 
Her  sighs,  like  summer  winds  that  blow 

Across  the  spicy  sedges. 

To  (lower,  and  stream,  to  earth,  and  air, 

Men  once  their  gods  assigned; 
I  worship  her    Jone,  and  there 

My  whole  phantneon  rind. 

In  trie  Qray  Oay<  Throdotla  Picturing  Oarrhon  .Humei/s 

In  the  gray  days,  I  pray  you,  dear. 
Let  your  true  heart  be  eve'  near, 

With  the  old  gifts  your  presence  brings. 

The  tenderness,  the  comfortings. 
The  constant  hope  that  conquers  fear. 

Like  sudden  sun  when  clouds  arc  drear. 
Your  smile  across  the  darkness  flings 
The  sunshine  of  remembered  springs, 
lit  the  gray  days. 

Sweetheart,  when  all  life's  skies  arc  clear 
I  love  you;  but,  when  gaunt  and  sere 

The  old  grief  conies,  like  some  sad  ghost. 

Then  most  I  love  you— need  you  most. 
Beggared  I  pray  you  for  your  cheer, 
In  the  gray  days. 

Lt>t>*  t  Call  William  Hamilton  Haynt   Harper*  Bazar 

Oh.  what  care  I  for  wealth  or  fame! 

They  vanish  as  a  dream, 
When  night  is  drawn  through  gates  of  Dawn 

On  Slumber's  ebbing  stream! 
Let  others  sing  of  Death  and  War, 
Or  Sorrow's  tragic  lore; 

But  Love  has  come  and  calls  me  home 
To  meet  him  at  the  doorl 

Oh.  what  care  I  to  weave  my  fate 

On  Life's  mysterious  loom, 
Its  warp  and  woof  from  peace  aloof— 

The  glitttcr  and  the  gloom! 
Let  others  sing  of  Death  and  War. 
Or  Sorrow's  tragic  lore; 

But  Love  has  come  and  calls  me  home 
To  meet  him  at  the  door! 

Oh.  what  care  I  for  clashing  creeds, 

Or  hostile  schools  of  art. 
If  I  may  wear  through  smile  ,uid  tear 

The  ermine  of  the  heart! 
Let  others  sing  of  Death  and  War. 
Or  Sorrow's  tragic  lore; 

Rut  Love  has  come  and  calls  me  home 
To  meet  him  at  the  door! 

Oh.  whnt  care  1  for  houseless  winds, 
With  r.nn  and  darkness  blent. 


If  through  the  blight  en  me  may  light 

The  shy  dove  of  content! 
Let  others  sing  of  Death  and  War, 
Or  Sorrow's  tragic  lore; 

But  Love  has  come  and  calls  me  home 
To  meet  him  at  the  door! 

Hortaftor  C.  F.  Hamtau  Poll  Hall  Hagatlm 

If  this  were  all: — if  from  Life's  fitful  rays 
No  steadier  beacon  gleamed— no  fairer  days 
Could  dawn  for  us  who  struggle  in  the  night. 
And  sigh  for  wings  to  boa-  us  in  their  flight 
To  that  Beyond  of  mystery  and  amaze;— 

Surely  our  hearts  would  faint  beside  the  ways, 
While  Courage,  stifled  by  the  deathly  haze 

Would  helpless  droop  beneath  our  mournful  plight. 
If  this  were  ali! 

But.  o'er  the  shadows, — with  a  heaven-wrapt  gaze, — 
Past  love  grown  cold, — above  the  world's  dismays, — 
Strong,  through  Life's  moment  of  imperfect  sight, — 
On,  to  the  glowing  of  a  great  delight  — 
Faith.— with  her  keenest  upwar '  glancing,  says,— 
This  is  not  all." 

/  look  Mo  Ma  Olatt  Thomai  Hard*  Wettox  Potmt  and  Otter  Vtrstt 

I  look  into  my  glass, 

And  view  my  wasting  skin. 
And  say:  '  Would  God  it  came  to  pass 

My  heart  had  shrunk  as  thin!'' 

For  then,  I.  undistrest 

By  hearts  grown  cold  to  me. 
Could  lonely  wait  my  endless  rest 

With  equanimity. 

But  Time,  to  make  me  grieve. 

Part  steals,  lets  part  abide; 
And  shakes  this  fragile  frame  at  eve 

With  throbbing*  of  noontide. 

Waiting   F.  Whitmoro  Atlantic  Monthly 

With  rosy  flush  ng  ear,  and  cheeks  that  wear 

The  soft  auroral  hues  that  garment  her. 

She  waits;  nor  doth  one  slender  gold  beam  stir. 

Of  all  the  floating  sunshine  of  her  hair. 

One  sigh's  waft  vex  the  tense  and  listening  air. 

One  bosom's  heave  the  tender  hope  aver 

That  parts  the  lips  where  late  her  arrh  smiles  were. 

Where  they  will  break  anon.    Hark!    On  the  stair. 

She  hears,  e'en  now  she  hears — thrice-entranced  thereby — 

The  whisper  of  light  feet  that  come  ancar. 

And  nearer:  and  the  spirit  of  a  sigh 

Hovers,  the  while  her  hope  becomes  a  fear, 

And  yet  fulfillment  lingers— nigh,  so  nigh — 

Nor  may  she  breathe  till  all  her  bliss  is  here! 

To  a  lift  Horuiood  H.  Mc«llvaru  Overland  Hoatalg 

When  all  the  world  was  still,  he  found  ajar 

The  gate  of  Paradise,  and  heard  alone. 

As  few  in  life  have  heard,  the  overtone 
Above  that  heavenly  music,  bar  on  bar; 
\\  hile,  like  the  instant  blaze  of  some  strange  star 

Upon  the  marge  of  night,  he  thought  to  sec 

A  gleam  that  pierced  his  soul's  transparency. 
F.nkindling  his  whole  self  with  flames  from  far. 
To  him  was  given  no  voice  of  raptured  song. 

To  sing  the  deathless  melody  he  heard: 
No  sorcery  of  hand  to  mould  the  light 
In  shapes  that  might  be  seen  by  all  the  thronr". — 

As  though  his  life  were  one  melodious  word. 

He  lived,  and  that  one  w  *>«•»'  meant  simple  Right. 
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Childtato  J*ml*t*U*  Hartiwio*  Lttllf  Monthly 

A  little  figure  moves  from  room  to  room, 
I  meet  it  now  and  then  upon  the  stair; 

It  flits  before  me  through  the  twilight  gloom, 
And  when  I  wake  at  morning  it  is  there. 

It  wears  a  little  frock  of  quaint  design — 
My  fancy  fashioned  it  with  loving  care— 

Although  no  needle  wrought  its  stiches  fine, 
Although  its  fabric  is  but  empty  air. 

Sometimes  at  dusk  there  falls  upon  my  car 
A  trill  of  baby  laughter  clear  and  sweet; 

Sometimes  through  all  the  silent  house  1  hear 
The  hurried  coming  of  its  tiny  feet. 

And  oft  I  used  to  plead  with  it  to  stay. 

To  tarry  in  my  lonely  life  awhile. 
I  know  not  if  its  eyes  are  blue  or  gray, 

I  only  know — in  angel-wise  they  smile. 

But  I  have  learned  my  fate— no  more  I  call 
On  the  wee  stranger  to  abide  with  me. 

For  well  I  know  that  flitting  figure  smaH 
Is  but  the  ghost  of  what  will  never  be. 

 Ltoih  CKl*  Hardy  Midland  Monthly 

A  rain-swept  earth  and  a  wind-swept  sky. 

And  gray  mists  trailing  low; 
A  wailing  wind  and  a  troubled  sea 

With  a  moan  in  its  ebb  and  flow— 
And  a  soul  at  war  with  itself  and  God, 

A  heart  surcharged  with  woe. 

A  rosy  light  in  the  cloudless  sky 

And  a  new-born  earth  below— 
A  golden  mist  on  a  sapphire  sea 

With  an  anthem  in  its  flow — 
And  a  soul  at  peace  with  itself  and  God, 

A  heart  with  love  aglow. 

Changol*$t  Stdphtn  Powtr  Oth  Horn*  dourna  I 

In  the  shadowy  world  of  dreams 

My  long-dead  love  and  I 
Met  face  to  face,  in  the  wan  half  gleams 

Of  the  twilight  dreamland  sky. 

Met  as  the  living  meet, 

With  kiss  and  clasp  of  hand, 
In  the  gray  of  the  glimmering  dreamland  street. 

Where  the  Houses  of  Silence  stand. 

"Is  it,  oh,  my  own,  at  last?" 

(But  the  touch  of  her  lips  how  chilli 
While  the  long  years,  out  of  the  bitter  past. 
Rose  solemn  and  sad  and  still.) 

Face  to  face  we  stood. 
With  the  wraiths  of  the  years  betwen — 
"Ah,  weep,  my  own,  for  the  missing  good 
Of  the  days  that  might  have  been!" 

"Nay,  mourn  not,  love,  but  smile. 

That  my  troth  can  never  change; 
Nor  the  eyes  that  beamed  for  an  earthly  while 
Grow  careless,  or  cold,  or  strange. 

"No  changeling  of  mortal  breath. 
In  the  fickle  world  of  clay; 
But  here,  in  this  shadowy  realm  of  death, 
Your  own,  forever  and  aye." 


Though  Wo  Baaant  Loultt  Chandler  Haul  ton  Scrllatr't 

Though  we  repent,  can  any  God  give  back 
The  dear,  lost  days  we  might  have  made  so  fair- 
Turn  false  to  true,  and  careless  to  care, 

And  let  us  find  again  what  now  we  lack? 

Oh,  once,  once  more  to  tread  the  old-time  track, 
The  flowers  we  threw  away  once  more  to  wear  

Though  we  repent,  can  any  God  give  back 
The  dear,  lost  days  we  might  have  made  so  fair? 

Who  can  repulse  a  stealthy  ghost's  attack- 
Silence  a  voice  that  doth  the  midnight  dare- 
Make  fresh  hopes  spring  from  grave-sod  of  despair- 
Set  free  a  tortured  soul  from  memory's  rack? 

Though  we  repent,  can  any  God  give  back 
The  dear,  lost  days  we  might  have  made  so  fair? 

To  tat  Hlntty-and-NInt  Harptr't  Bazar 

For  the  one  stray  soul  that  must  walk  apnrt, 
Leave  greatness  and  sadness  and  fame, 

Perchance  to  die  of  a  broken  heart, 
That  the  world  may  remember  its  name. 

But  we,  who  are  only  the  rank  and  file, 

Whose  fame  is  a  life-span  long, 
We  may  leave  to  earth  the  gift  of  a  smile 

As  sweet  as  the  poet's  song. 

A  Woman's  praytr  Anna  B.  Baldwin  laditf  H»mt  Journal 

O  Lord,  who  knowest  every  need  of  mine, 
Help  me  to  bear  each  cross,  and  not  repine; 
Grant  me  fresh  courage  every  day, 
Help  me  to  do  my  work  alway 
Without  complaint! 

O  Lord,  Thou  knowest  well  how  dark  the  way, 
Guide  Thou  my  footsteps,  lest  they  stray; 
Give  me  fresh  faith  fo-  every  hour, 
Lest  I  should  ever  doubt  Thy  power 
And  make  complaint! 

Give  me  a  heart,  O  Lord,  strong  to  endure, 
Help  me  to  keep  it  simple,  pure; 
Make  me  unselfish,  helpful,  true 
In  every  act,  whate'er  I  do, 
And  keep  content! 

Help  me  to  do  my  woman's  share, 
Make  me  courageous,  strong  to  bear 
Sunshine  or  shadow  in  my  life; 
Sustain  me  in  the  daily  strife 
To  keep  content ! 

At  tilt  Drlnktng.Fotintaln  Chart;  B.  0.  BofrU   llooimott 

He  stops  beside  the  crowded  curb,  and  lifts 

The  chained  cup  to  his  lips.   And  now  he  hears 

The  water  thinly  tinkling  through  the  roar 

Of  wheels  and  trade.    Back,  back  his  memory  drifts, 

To  his  tired  eyes  the  pasture  spring  appears. 

And  the  dear  fields  that  he  shall  see  no  more. 

A  Oomutlt  Dottle  8u,l,  M.Bdtt  What  to  tat 

Some  women  are  of  an  heroic  mold, 
And  oft  they  feel  the  hearts  within  them  rife 
With  wish  to  share  the  public  cares  of  life, 

And  solve  the  problems  that  perplex  th  bold. 

I  meet  them  and  they  look  askance  at  me, 
Because  1  never  thrill  with  their  desires. 
But  am  contented  with  my  household  fires, 

And  with  the  simple  duties  that  I  sec. 

Perhaps,  oh  love,  I  am  of  baser  clay, 
And  this  may  be  the  reason  that  I  crave 
No  mission  more  exalted  or  more  brave 

Than  just  to  make  you  happy  day  by  day. 
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Purlt  of  Pritt  A.  Dastrt  Htvat  dtt  D*um  ttvitdtt 

A  partially  successful  attempt  at  producing  arti- 
ficial pearls,  recently  announced  at  the  Academie 
des  Sciences,  has  aroused  interest  and  emotion 
among  many  persons  not  usually  attracted  to  the 
Mondays  of  the  Academie.  Is  the  exquisite  and 
costly  pearl,  the  treasure  of  many  a  jewel-casket,  to 
be  vulgarized  and  cheapened  by  the  products  of  a 
zoological  laboratory?  This  possibility,  hoped  for 
by  some  and  dreaded  by  others,  is  not  uninterest- 
ing to  many  who  neither  possess  nor  covet  these 
gems,  who  are  constrained  neither  to  wear  nor  to 
offer  them,  to  buy  nor  to  sell  them,  but  who  are  at- 
tracted by  whatever  pertains  to  natural  science. 

The  experiments  of  M.  L.  Boutan,  whatever 
other  fruit  they  may  bear,  promise  at  least  to  throw 
some  light  on  the  imperfectly  known  natural  his- 
tory of  the  pearl.  Even  now  we  do  not  know  with 
certainty  what  organ  in  the  pearl-oyster  produces 
the  pearl,  which  has  been  variously  considered  a 
secretion  of  the  mantle  and  of  the  kidney.  Nor  has 
it  been  established  whether  this  product  tends  to 
become  englobed  within  the  shell,  or  to  separate 
from  it.  It  would  not  seem,  therefore,  that  the  es- 
sential mechanism  of  pearl  formation  is  sufficiently 
understood  to  make  an  attempt  at  imitation  other 
than  superficial  and  uncertain.  .  .  .  Pearls  of 
price  came  into  vogue  from  the  East.  From  time 
immemorial  they  were  as  highly  esteemed  there  as 
the  finest  jewels.  Their  use  spread  gradually 
through  the  Western  world,  following  the  con- 
quests of  Alexander  and  the  establishment  of  Ro- 
man supremacy.  It  penetrated  slowly  into  France, 
and,  although  mentioned  in  the  sumptuary  edicts 
of  Philip  the  Fair,  pearls  came  first  into  fashion 
three  centuries  later,  with  Henry  III. 

The  pearls  of  antiquity  came  from  the  Indian 
Ocean,  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Gulf  of  Persia.  This 
explains  why  the  Asiatics,  the  Persians  and  the 
Egyptians  were  first  familiar  with  them.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Hindoo  legend,  the  god  Krishna  drew 
them  from  the  ocean  to  present  them  to  his  daugh- 
ter Pandaia.  They  figure  later  among  the  treasures 
of  Solomon ;  the  Chinese  also  prized  them. 

These  same  regions,  these  same  oyster  beds,  are 
still  worked  and  still  produce  the  finest  pearls.  The 
exploitation  of  these  treasures  has  always  been  con- 
trolled and  restricted.  Among  the  ancient  pearl 
fisheries,  those  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Ceylon  are 
the  most  famous.  In  the  Persian  Gulf,  the  Isles  of 
Bahrein  or  Aonab  have  been  for  ages  the  scene  of 
pearl  fishing.  A  host  of  thirty  thousand  fishermen, 
boatmen,  divers,  traders,  Arabs,  Indians  and  Per- 
sians descend  each  year  upon  these  beds  in  quest 
of  pearls  or  of  rapine.  The  annual  value  of  the 
yield  is  estimated  at  about  four  million  francs.  The 
Greeks  knew  of  these  rich  beds;  it  was  thence,  no 
doubt,  that  they  obtained  through  the  Phoenicians 
the  pearls  with  which  the  young  Athenians  adorned 
the  right  car  after  the  fashion  of  the  Persians.  The 
young  maidens  wore  them  in  both  ears.  In  Greece 
as  in  Rome,  pearls  were  sacred  to  Venus,  born  like 
themselves  of  the  foam  of  the  waves.   It  was  to  the 


Venus  of  the  Pantheon  that  Septimius  Severus 
dedicated  the  pearl,  twin  to  the  one  which  Cleopatra 
at  her  famous  feast  to  Antony  swallowed  in  a  cup 
of  wine. 

To  these  ancient  fisheries,  modern  geographical 
discovery  has  added  many  new  ones,  all  situated  in 
those  warm  tropical  seas,  where  the  pearl  oyster  can 
prosper;  hence  the  earth  may  be  said  to  wear  a 
girdle  of  pearls.  The  great  fisheries  owned  by 
France  in  the  islands  of  Tahiti  and  Teramotu,  once 
enormously  productive,  have  been  ruinously  de- 
spoiled. These  pearls  are  still  of  a  fine  lustre,  but 
they  no  longer  rival  the  splendid  specimens  of  old, 
big  as  cherries,  with  which  Queen  Pomare  loved 
to  play  at  marbles. 

The  history  of  mother-of-pearl  is  inseparable 
from  that  of  the  pearl.  The  pearl-oyster  is  sought 
for  the  sake  of  both  these  treasures  of  widely  dif- 
fering values.  If  the  shell  contains  no  pearl,  as  is 
frequently  the  case,  the  mother-of-pearl  is  always 
there  to  reward  the  fisherman's  toil ;  however  rough 
the  outer  covering,  it  offers  within  a  smooth,  pol- 
ished, iridescent  surface,  reflecting  all  the  colors  of 
the  prism.  This  exquisite  substance  is  largely  used 
in  decoration,  particularly  by  the  French.  It  is 
produced  by  several  varieties  of  shellfish,  and  is 
found  in  many  waters.  The  fivers  of  Scotland  fur- 
nish it  as  well  as  the  little  pearls  known  as  Scotch 
pearls,  and  among  these -are  found  some  of  greater 
size  and  value.  These  Caledonian  pearls  were 
known  in  the  time  of  the  Romans,  and  it  was  with 
them  that  Julius  Caesar  adorned  the  cuirass  of  the 
Venus  Genetrix. 

In  China  there  is  a  mother-of-pearl-producing 
mollusk  which  lends  itself  to  a  very  singular  manu- 
facturing process.  The  Chinese  cultivate  it  care- 
fully, and  make  it  produce  pearls  at  will.  They 
even  employ  it  to  pearl  a  quantity  of  small  objects 
— dragons,  statuettes,  monsters,  medals,  little  balls, 
living  fish — that  is,  cover  them  with  a  coating  of 
pearly  matter  presenting  the  appearance  and  the  iri- 
descence of  the  true  pearl.    .    .  . 

Microscopic  examination,  by  revealing  the  struc- 
ture of  the  pearl,  should  settle  the  question  of  its 
origin.  Pearls  have  therefore  been  cut  into  thin 
slices,  put  under  the  microscope  and  thus  shown  to 
be  composed  of  a  succession  of  concentric  strata. 
The  centre  is  always  occupied  by  some  foreign 
body — frequently  a  tiny  parasite — sometimes  a 
grain  of  sand,  a  fragment  of  shell  or  some  other 
atom.  The  first  deposits  upon  this  kernel  differ  in 
structure  from  those  following  them.  They  are 
formed  by  the  juxtaposition  of  calcified  six-sided 
prisms,  making  a  sort  of  mosaic  or  pavement.  The 
enamel  of  a  tooth  is  formed  in  precisely  the  same 
way,  and  the  comparison  of  a  fine  set  of  teeth  with 
a  row  of  pearls  is,  therefore,  in  no  sense  hyper- 
bolical. The  strata  approaching  the  surface  have 
not  this  feature.  They  are  made  up  of  very  thin 
leaves  of  nacreous  substance  which  give  to  the  sur- 
face its  peculiar  lustre. 

This  description  applies  probably  only  to  the 
class  of  pearls  that  have  been  cut  and  examined, 
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those  found  next  to  the  shell,  or  even  embedded  in 
it,  and  probably  secreted  by  the  mantle,  the  true 
pearls  of  price  being  too  costly  to  admit  this 
method  of  examination.  Those  found  in  the  soft 
parts  of  the  oyster  are  probably  secreted  by  other 
organs.  They  are  more  lustrous  and  more  trans- 
lucent than  those  of  the  shell,  some  entirely  trans- 
parent, as  the  famous  pearl  of  the  Iman  of  Muscat. 

The  finest  pearls  are  sold  singly,  the  price  de- 
pending upon  size,  quality  and  also  upon  the  fash- 
ion. Small  pearls  are  sold  by  the  pound.  Seed 
pearls  were  at  one  time  used  in  the  making  of  tonics 
and  were  highly  esteemed  medicinally — a  costly 
and  dangerous  delusion  which,  happily,  no  longer 
exists. 

What  distinguishes  the  pearl  is  its  orient ;  that  is 
to  say,  the  translucent  and  soft  brilliance  of  its  sur- 
face ;  its  beauty,  thus  concentrated,  is  frail  and  per- 
ishable. The  delicate  surface  laminations  chip  and 
tarnish  easily.  For  this  reason  artificial  production, 
if  successful,  would  seriously  affect  those  engaged 
in  the  traffic  of  this  exquisite  but  fragile  luxury. 

We  no  longer  hear  of  single  pearls  of  the  fabu- 
lous value  of  those  possessed  by  Cleopatra,  Servilia, 
Philip  II.,  Philip  IV.  and  Leo  X.,  worth  at  least 
3,000,000  francs  of  our  present  money.  In  1875  the 
Australian  pearl-fisheries  produced  a  pearl  worth 
45,000  francs.  In  1883,  at  Nicol  Bay,  a  baroque 
pearl  was  found,  composed  of  seven  distinct  pearls 
forming  a  cross.  Its  value  was  immense.  In  1882 
the  pearl  beds  of  California  yielded  a  pearl  worth 
40  000  francs.  Sets  of  pearl  may  be  very  costly. 
Pearl  necklaces  worth  1,000,000  francs  are  not  un- 
common in  Paris  or  New  York ;  but  the  caskets  of 
princes  and  of  millionaires  cannot  rival  those  of  an- 
cient Rome.  They  have  nothing  to  compare  with 
the  magnificence  of  that  Lallia  Paulina  whose 
grandsire,  Lallius,  so  cruelly  oppressed  the  Eastern 
princes,  and  finally  poisoned  himself,  Pliny  tells  us, 
"in  order  that  his  granddaughter  might  display  to 
the  torchlights  an  adornment  costing  40.000,000 
sesterces." 

Afttr  tto  Batil: 

This  extract  quoted  by  the  Revue  Bleue.  is  from  the 
second  volume  of  Henri  Houssaye's  "1815,"  recently  pub- 
lished. 

Until  eleven  o'clock  at  night  the  Emperor  had 
marched  with  the  last  battalions  of  grenadiers  that 
still  supported  the  retreat.  Accompanied  by  Soult, 
Drouot,  Bertrand,  several  officers  and  a  dozen  red 
lancers  and  chasseurs  of  the  guard,  he  reached 
Quatre-Bras  at  one  o'clock  in  the  morning,  vainly 
hoping  to  find  there  the  Division  Girard,  which  had 
been  ordered  to  that  point. 

The  Emperor  dismounted  in  a  glade  of  the  forest 
of  Bosser,  near  a  bivouac  fire  kindled  by  some 
grenadiers  of  the  guard.  A  wounded  officer,  flee- 
ing along  the  road,  recognized  the  Emperor  by  the 
firelight.  He  was  standing  erect,  his  arms  folded 
upon  his  breast,  motionless  as  a  statue,  his  eyes 
fixed  in  the  direction  of  Waterloo. 

There  were  no  tidings  from  Grouchy,  who,  they 
feared,  must  be  in  danger.  The  Emperor  ordered 
Soult  to  advise  him  of  the  retreat  of  the  army,  and 
direct  him  to  retire  upon  the  lower  Sambre.  Sol- 
diers of  every  branch  of  the  service  were  running 


along  the  road  and  across  the  fields.  Commandant 
Baudus,  on  horseback  among  the  fugitives,  saw  the 
little  group  of  the  imperial  staff  and  joined  it.  The 
Emperor  asked  if  he  had  not  met  some  army  corps 
not  entirely  disorganized.  Baudus  replying  that 
not  far  from  Quatre-Bras  he  had  passed  the  Fifth 
Lancers  still  marching  in  order  under  Colonel 
Jacqueminot :  "Go  instantly,"  said  the  Emperor, 
"and  order  him  to  stop  at  Quatre-Bras.  It  is  late, 
and  the  enemy  finding  this  point  occupied,  will 
probably  halt."  Baudus  started  at  a  gallop,  but  fire 
opening  upon  him  from  the  first  houses  at  the 
cross-roads,  he  returned  to  the  Emperor  and  en- 
treated him  to  withdraw,  "since  he  had  no  longer 
any  support."  As  he  spoke  he  saw  that  Napoleon 
was  silently  weeping  for  his  shattered  army.  In 
his  gloomy  face,  pallid  as  wax,  there  was  no  life 
except  these  tears. 

But  in  this  dejection  the  Emperor  retained  his 
presence  of  mind.  The  Girard  Division  not  ap- 
pearing, he  concluded  that  his  orders  had  miscar- 
ried. If  ignorant  of  the  defeat,  it  was  in  danger 
of  being  surprised  and  captured  by  the  enemy.  He 
ordered  Baudus  to  hasten  to  Fleurus  and  bring  up 
the  division  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Sambre.  Then, 
yielding  to  necessity,  he  set  out  for  Charleroi, 
where  he  arrived  at  five  in  the  morning  to  find  only 
the  maddest  confusion.  The  single  bridge  across 
the  Sambre  had  given  way  under  the  pressure  of 
the  escaping  French  troops.  The  streets  were 
choked  with  fugitives,  and  encumbered  with  the 
broken  and  pillaged  vehicles  of  the  hospital  trains 
and  the  commissariat.  A  false  alarm  that  the  Prus- 
sians had  attacked  the  town  had  destroyed  all  disci- 
pline. The  citizens  and  the  soldiers  had  rifled  the 
military  chest  which  the  paymaster  had  bravely  but 
vainly  endeavored  to  save.  The  coach  containing 
the  military  portfolio  had  been  stopped;  but  the 
Due  de  Bassano  was  able  to  destroy  the  most  im- 
portant papers.  To  restore  order  was  impossible. 
After  giving  a  few  orders,  which  no  one  obeyed,  the 
Emperor  pursued  his  way  on  horseback  to  Philippe- 
ville,  where  he  was  joined  by  the  Due  de  Bassano 
and  other  officers,  and  again  by  Marshal  Soult.  .  .  . 

His  first  efforts  were  to  rally  the  army.  Orders 
were  dispatched  to  certain  commandants  to  take 
charge  of  such  detachments  and  stragglers  as  they 
could  collect,  supply  them  with  food  and  arms,  and 
direct  them  to  specified  places  of  rendezvous.  A 
new  order  was  sent  to  Marshal  Grouchy  to  retire 
upon  Philippeville  or  Gevit. 

Then  the  Emperor  wrote  two  letters  to  his 
brother  Joseph,  the  one  carefully  relating  the  result 
of  the  battle,  to  be  read  to  the  Council  of  Ministers. 
The  other,  a  private  letter,  disguising  nothing  of  the 
great  disaster,  announced  his  immediate  return  to 
Paris.  The  second  letter  closed  with  these  words : 
"All  is  not  lost.  By  uniting  my  forces,  all  reserves, 
the  National  Guard,  I  shall  have  three  hundred 
thousand  men  to  oppose  to  the  enemy.  But  I  must 
be  aided,  not  hampered.  I  believe  that  the  Deputies 
will  feel  it  to  be  their  duty  to  unite  with  me  in  order 
to  save  France." 

The  direct  route  from  Philippeville  to  Paris  was 
unavailable  on  account  of  the  bodies  of  Prussian 
cavalry  overrunning  the  country.  At  Rocroi,  on 
the  circuitous  route  he  chose,  the  inhabitants,  un- 
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aware  of  the  great  disaster,  swarmed  to  see  and  sa- 
lute the  Emperor.  Their  acclamations  awakened 
him  in  his  carriage.  At  Mezieres,  the  want  of  fresh 
horses  delayed  the  imperial  party  from  half-past  ten 
until  midnight.  When  at  last  they  got  off  the  sol- 
diers of.  the  garrison  shouted,  "Vive  1'Empereur!" 
until  the  last  carriage  had  passed  the  glacis. 

The  next  evening  at  Laou,  Faubourg  de  Vaux, 
the  Emperor  alighted  in  the  courtyard  of  the  post- 
house.  Through  the  wide  open  door  they  could  see 
him  from  the  street,  walking  up  and  down,  his  head 
bent,  his  arms  crossed  upon  his  breast.  There  was 
a  quantity  of  straw  scattered  in  the  court  upon 
which  the  stables  opened.  One  of  the  bystanders 
said,  in  a  low  tone:  "See  Job  on  his  dung-heap  I" 
Napoleon  seemed  so  downcast,  the  scene  was  so 
impressive,  even  to  the  rustic  mind,  that  they  dared 
not  acclaim  him.  A  few  timid,  half-stifled  shouts 
of  "Vive  1'Empereur !"  came  from  the  crowd.  The 
Emperor  stopped  and  raised  his  hat. 

A  detachment  of  the  National  Guard  arrived  to 
form  the  guard  of  honor.  The  Emperor  made  every 
provision  for  rallying  his  scattered  forces.  Then, 
after  nightfall,  without  waiting  for  Marshal  Soult, 
whom  he  had  left  with  orders  at  Philippeville,  he 
resumed  his  hurried  journey  to  Paris,  where  his 
enemies  were  conspiring  and  where  his  greatest 
danger  lay.  .  .  .  Without  soldiers,  and  with- 
out cannon,  he  could  not  face  the  enemy  on  the 
frontier.  Soult  and  the  generals  were  as  competent 
as  himself  to  collect  and  reorganize  the  stragglers. 
From  Paris,  with  Davoust  and  Carnot,  he  hoped  to 
forward  to  Laon  all  available  troops,  all  stores  of 
provisions  and  arms ;  with  the  co-operation  of  the 
Chambers,  to  secure  fresh  levies  of  men  and  sup- 
plies, and  in  three  or  four  days  return  to  take 
command. 

It  has  been  charged  that  Napoleon  "abandoned 
his  army,"  as  in  Egypt  and  Russia.  Alas!  Na- 
poleon had  no  longer  an  army.  He  knew  nothing 
of  Grouchy,  with  the  divisions  of  Vandamne  and 
Girard,  but  believed  him  to  be  in  great  peril.  Of 
the  74,000  combatants  of  Waterloo,  possibly  40,000 
might  have  escaped  across  the  Sambre,  but  more 
than  three-fourths  of  these  men  were  scattered  from 
Cambrai  to  Rocroi,  making  their  way  homeward, 
singly  or  in  little  parties.  When  Napoleon  left 
Laon  for  Paris,  the  20th  of  June,  he  had  2,600  sol- 
diers assembled  at  Philippeville,  and  about  6,000  at 
Avesnes.   This  was  the  army. 

Parisian  EchAts  Strain*  Lit  Annaltt 

The  "Affair"  has  taken  possession  of  Paris,  even 
to  the  drawing-rooms  of  that  fair  city  of  wordly 
vanities. 

The  ribband  of  ceremony,  although  severely 
strained,  did  not  fall  at  once,  thanks  to  the  tact  and 
determination  of  certain  hostesses. 

Some  of  these,  when  you  approached,  on  enter- 
ing, to  kiss  their  finger-tips,  gracefully  showed  you 
a  little  notice  daintily  framed  in  white,  prohibiting 
the  dangerous  topic. 

At  other  houses,  as  the  guests  took  scats  at  the 
table,  the  husband  assumed  a  conciliatory  smile  and 
said,  while  unfolding  his  napkin : 

"And  now,  if  you  please,  we  will  not  talk  about 
it."   Every  one  must  politely  acquiesce  and  turn  to 


the  soup.  Sometimes  madame  would  add  archly: 
'"The  first  one  who  mentions  it  must  give  me  ten 
francs  for  my  poor  people!"  From  courtesy  and 
economy  every  one  would  register  a  mental  vow 
"not  to  mention  it." 

All  at  once,  generally  at  one  of  the  ends  of  the 
table,  arise  the  sounds  of  a  dispute  emphasized  by 
the  pause  preceding  the  necessary  interchange  of 
glass  carafes  and  menu  cards.  Every  head  is  turned. 

"Pardon,  monsieur,  if  you  compare  the  handwrit- 
ing of  the  'bordereau'  "...  There  it  is,  they 
are  talking  of  it !  And  the  host  and  hostess  must 
plunge  in  with  some  Newfoundland  of  a  witticism 
to  fish  out  good  order,  and  every  guest  must  do  his 
best  to  replace  conversation  in  the  safe  channel  of 
insignificance ! 

Ah!  we  are  far  beyond  those  light  skirmishes! 
Little  by  little,  the  last  drawing-rooms  where  con- 
versation reigned,  followed  those  where  pity,  scorn, 
hatred  attend  violent  expressions,  and  where  such 
talk  as  this  might  be  heard : 

"  'Ma  chere,'  I  must  tell  you  that  Ernest  will  not 
consent  to  go  to  your  house  to  meet  the  Boissoneau 
who  are  the  most  pronounced  Dreyfusards." 

Then  serial  parties  came  into  vogue.  Sympathies 
and  convictions  were  grouped,  lists  of  guests  were 
carefully  scanned,  and  seats  at  table  anxiously 
considered. 

Soon  this  did  not  suffice.  People  refused  to  go 
to  the  Amphytrions  who  blew  thus  hot  and  cold; 
who  had  the  pitiful  courage  to  accord  the  same 
smile  of  welcome  to  batches  of  Montagues  and  of 
Capulets ;  the  weakness,  not  to  say  baseness,  to  em- 
brace as  cordially,  after  an  interval  of  two  days,  a 
Guelph  as  a  Ghibelline  guest ! 

It  is  now  positively  known  that  certain  salons  are 
Dreyfusard,  and  certain  others  not  so.  From  the 
presence  of  a  gentleman  in  a  salon,  his  opinions  or 
those  of  the  salon  may  be  deduced.  Old  friend- 
ships have  not  withstood  the  strain ;  relatives  have 
quarreled,  besides  the  many  who  have  snatched  this 
pretext  to  express  dislikes  previously  unavowed. 

This  state  of  belligerency  has  worked  a  new  "war 
of  laces,"  wherein  fair  faces  threaten  and  fans 
shelter  insults  and  treacheries  never  before  spoken 
by  dainty  lips  or  heard  by  delicate  ears.  .  .  . 
New  types  have  been  produced  in  the  drawing- 
rooms  by  this  "Affair"  with  the  hundred  arms  and 
hundred  heads.    .    .    .   Where  will  it  all  end? 

Baliax  a*d  Hit  Co  ft*   Paul  Bvurqtt  Ertraei 

"I  have  discovered,"  wrote  Balzac,  "a  horrible 
and  cruel  system,  which  I  recommend  only  to  men 
of  exceeding  vigor,  with  heavy  black  hair,  a  com- 
plexion of  ochre  and  vermilion,  solid  hands  and 
legs  like  the  balusters  of  the  Place  Louis  XV.  I 
speak  of  the  use  of  coffee,  ground,  distilled,  cold, 
anhydrous  (a  chemical  term  signifying  with  little  or 
no  water),  taken  fasting.  This  coffee  drops  into 
the  stomach,  which,  as  you  know  from  Brillat- 
Savarin,  is  a  bag  of  velvety  interior,  upholstered 
with  papillae  and  capillarus ;  finding  nothing,  it  at- 
tacks this  delicate  and  voluptuous  lining;  it  be- 
comes a  sort  of  nourishment  demanding  its  juices ; 
it  wrings,  it  compels  them  like  a  pythoness  adjur- 
ing her  god;  it  maltreats  those  soft  walls  as  a 
wagoner  abuses  his  young  horses.    The  flexuses 
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inflame,  they  blaze  and  send  their  sparks  up  to  the 
brain.  Then,  all  at  once,  everything  stirs.  Ideas 
move  like  the  battalions  of  an  army  on  the  eve  of 
battle,  and  the  battle  begins.  Memories  charge 
with  banners  displayed ;  the  light  horse  of  compari- 
sons deploys  in  a  superb  gallop ;  logic  brings  up  its 
artillery  with  cartridge  boxes  and  train ;  witticisms 
come  as  sharpshooters;  figures  of  rhetoric  take 
form ;  the  paper  is  covered  with  ink,  for  the  watch 
begins  and  ends  in  torrents  of  black  liquid  as  does 
the  battle  in  its  black  ammunition. 

"I  recommended  this  beverage  taken  in  this  way 
to  one  of  my  friends  who  wished  to  accomplish  a 
task  to  which  he  was  pledged  for  the  morrow.  He 
believed  himself  poisoned,  went  back  to  bed  and 
stayed  there  like  a  married  woman.  He  was  tall, 
fair,  with  thin  hair,  and  a  stomach  as  frail  as  papier 
mache.  I  had  certainly  shown  great  lack  of  dis- 
cernment ! 

'"In  certain  conditions,  coffee  taken  fasting  pro- 
duces a  sort  of  nervous  excitement  resembling  an- 
ger. The  voice  rises,  the  gestures  express  un- 
natural impatience.  All  things  must  succumb  to 
the  passing  idea.  You  are  fierce,  quarrelsome  about 
trifles;  you  assume  that  variable  poetic  tempera- 
ment so  much  condemned  by  grocers ;  you  attribute 
to  others  your  own  clearness  of  vision.  A  wise  man 
should  then  avoid  showing  himself  or  permitting 
himself  to  be  approached.  I  discovered  this  singu- 
lar condition  by  chancing  to  lose,  without  working, 
the  state  of  exaltation  that  I  had  produced.  Some 
friends  with  whom  I  was  staying  in  the  country 
saw  me  surly,  irritable  and  unreasonable  in  discus- 
sion. The  next  day  I  acknowledged  my  fault  and 
together  we  sought  for  its  cause.  My  friends  were 
scientific,  and  we  soon  found  it.  The  coffee  would 
have  its  prey !" 

.  .  .  "All  things  have  their  price."  said  Na- 
poleon, and  Balzac  was  about  to  pay  the  price  of 
his  three  hundred  thousand  cups  of  coffee,  his  forty 
volumes  written  in  fevered  haste,  his  thirty  years' 
breathless  struggle  for  genius  and  love.  At  Vierz- 
chovnia,  where  he  had  taken  refuge  near  Mme. 
Hauska,  he  felt  the  urgency  of  his  danger. 

In  vain  did  this  embodiment  of  energy  struggle 
against  death,  in  vain  he  cried  : 

"I  belong  to  the  Opposition,  and  it  is  called 
Life!" 

He  married  Mme.  Hauska,  his  debts  were  paid. 
"Les  Parents  Pauvres,"  received  with  enthusiasm, 
proved  that  his  genius  was  younger,  fresher,  more 
fruitful  than  ever.  It  mattered  nothing!  He  died 
at  fifty-one  years  of  age.  Had  he  not  written  in 
"Albert  Savarus,"  with  a  presentiment  startling  in 
its  truth : 

"To  reach  the  goal  dying  like  the  runner  of  old ! 
To  see  fortune  and  death  cross  the  threshold  to- 
gether; to  obtain  the  beloved  one  at  the  moment 
that  love  is  extinguished !  To  have  no  longer  the 
faculty  to  enjoy  when  the  right  to  be  happy  has  been 
won!  Oh!  of  how  many  men  has  this  been  the 
destiny  H 

A  Ptyvliic  /nclt/tnt, 

The  following  letter  from  M.  Clovis  Hugues  is  included 
by  M.  Camille  Flammarion,  to  whom  it  is  addressed,  in 
the  collection  of  incidents  he  is  at  present  publishing  in 


Les  Annates,  under  the  title  of  Psychic  Problems  and  the 
Unknown.   The  letter  reads: 

"Pardon  me  for  having  so  long  delayed  sending 
the  little  recital  that  I  promised  you. 

"I  mentioned  to  you  the  other  evening  that  in  my 
earlier  life  I  had  a  very  singular  experience.  It  was 
in  1 87 1 .  I  was  then  at  the  age  when  men  gather 
love  posies  in  the  fields  as  you  marshal  stars  in  the 
firmament,  but  in  an  hour  when  I  had  forgotten  to 
gather  my  customary  crop,  I  wrote  an  article  which 
procured  for  me  a  certain  number  of  years  in 
prison. 

"Well,  I  was  put  into  Saint-Pierre  at  Marseilles. 
There  I  found  Gaston  Cremieux,  condemned  to 
death.  I  liked  him  very  much  because  we  had 
nursed  the  same  dreams  and  had  now  awakened  to 
very  similar  realities.  In  prison,  at  the  hour  of 
exercise,  we  used  to  discuss  the  existence  of  God, 
and  of  the  immortal  soul.  One  day,  when  some  of 
our  comrades  had  declared  themselves  Atheists  and 
Materialists  with  more  than  usual  vehemence,  at  a 
sign  from  Cr6mieux,  I  reminded  them  that  it  was 
not  becoming  in  us  to  announce  these  negations  in 
the  presence  of  a  man  condemned  to  die.  Cremieux 
said  to  me  with  a  smile :  'Thanks,  my  friend.  When 
I  am  shot,  I  will  give  you  a  proof  by  making  it 
known  to  you  in  your  cell.' 

"The  morning  of  the  30th  November,  at  day- 
break, I  was  suddenly  awakened  by  a  noise  as  of 
little,  brusque  knockings  upon  my  table.  I  turned 
over,  the  sounds  ceased,  and  I  fell  asleep  again.  A 
few  seconds  later  the  sounds  were  repeated.  Then 
I  sprang  from  my  bed,  placed  myself  wide-awake 
before  my  table — the  sounds  continued.  This  was 
repeated  in  precisely  the  same  way. 

"It  was  my  habit,  every  morning  on  getting  out 
of  bed,  to  go  by  the  connivance  of  a  good-hearted 
jailer,  into  the  cell  of  Gaston  Cremieux,  where  a 
cup  of  coffee  awaited  me.  That  day,  as  usual,  I  was 
true  to  our  friendly  engagement.  Alas  1  there  were 
seals  on  the  door  of  the  cell,  and  by  looking  through 
the  'jadas'  I  ascertained  that  the  prisoner  was  no 
longer  there.  I  had  hardly  reached  this  dreadful 
certainty  when  the  good  jailer  fell  on  my  neck 
weeping  violently :  'They  shot  him  this  morning  at 
daybreak.   He  died  very  bravely.' 

"Great  emotion  prevailed  among  the  prisoners. 
In  the  space  where  we  interchanged  the  expressions 
of  our  sorrow,  I  suddenly  recalled  the  sounds  heard 
that  morning  at  daybreak.  I  hardly  know  what 
puerile  fear  of  ridicule  prevented  me  from  relating 
to  my  companions  in  misfortune  what  had  occurred 
in  my  cell  at  the  precise  moment  when  Cremieux 
fell  with  twelve  bullets  in  his  breast.  I  confided  it. 
however,  to  one  of  them,  Francois  Roustan,  who 
asked  himself  for  a  moment  if  grief  had  crazed  me. 

"This  is  my  story  of  the  other  evening.  I  have 
set  it  down  for  you  as  it  came  to  my  pen.  Make 
such  use  of  it  as  may  appear  to  you  desirable  in  the 
line  of  your  researches,  but  do  not  form  the  same 
opinion  as  my  friend,  Roustan,  in  regard  to  my 
sanity,  for  grief  could  not  have  prostrated  my  rea- 
son at  a  moment  when  no  knowledge  of  the  facts 
had  awakened  grief.  I  was  in  my  normal  state ;  I 
was  not  aware  of  the  execution,  and  I  heard  clearly 
that  sort  of  announcement.  This  is  the  naked  truth. 

"Clovis  Hucues." 
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PEOPLE  AND  CUSTOMS  OF  THE  HERMIT  NATION* 

Bv  James  S.  Gale. 


The  people  of  Korea  claim  to  be  a  race  descended 
from  the  gods,  slightly  admixed  with  Chinese.  No 
wonder  they  develop  at  times  extraordinary  traits. 

They  have  had  a  horror  of  foreigners,  "yangin," 
or  men  of  the  sea,  from  time  immemorial.  Weather- 
worn tablets  still  stand  by  the  roadside,  in  essence 
marked  thus:  "If  you  meet  a  foreigner,  kill  him; 
he  who  lets  him  go  by  is  a  traitor  to  his  country." 
It  speaks  well  for  Korea  that  she  could  lay  by  these 
murderous  traditions  in  a  day,  and  bear  with  for- 
eigners as  she  has  since  the  signing  of  the  treaties. 
It  is  ten  years  and  more  since  the  "barbarian"  en- 
tered, ten  years  of  political  chaos  it  has  been,  and 
yet  no  European  or  American  has  been  injured,  or 
threatened,  or  treated  in  any  other  than  the  kindest 
way.    .    .  . 

In  March,  1889,  I  decided  to  make  my  first  ven- 
ture inland.  Foreigners  had  traveled  through  the 
country,  but  no  one  had  as  yet  attempted  to  take 
up  his  residence  outside  of  the  capital.  The  ele- 
ment of  uncertainty,  which  adds  interest  to  any  un- 
dertaking, helped  me.  I  sent  seventy  dollars  by  a 
trusty  native  with  which  to  buy  me  a  house  in 
Haju,  the  capital  of  Whang-ha  (Yellow  Sea)  prov- 
ince. He  returned  with  the  money  three  weeks 
later  as  though  the  furies  had  been  after  him.  The 
good  citizens  of  Haju  had  heard  that  he  was  the 
emissary  of  a  "barbarian,"  and  so  had  rid  their  town 
of  him  forthwith.  No  foreign  residence  yet  defiles 
the  precincts  of  the  sacred  city  of  Haju.  In  spite 
of  this  act  of  defiance  on  the  part  of  these  good 
people,  I  felt  that  I  would  have  to  go,  even  though 
no  house  awaited  me.  With  a  horse  or  two,  a  sol- 
dier, a  boy  and  a  stableman,  I  bade  my  friends 
good-bye,  and  turned  toward  Haju,  sending  a  let- 
ter ahead  to  a  Mr.  An  living  in  Chang-yon,  some 
distance  beyond,  who  was  recommended  to  me  as 
honest. 

The  soldier  who  accompanied  me  had  a  very  red 
nose  and  a  most  fragrant  atmosphere  that  smacked 
of  "sul"  (rice  whisky).  He  was  evidently  "up"  in 
the  arts  of  peace,  quite  as  much  as  in.  the  arts  of  war. 
He  would  jog  along  at  a  peculiar  trot  just  in  front 
of  my  pony  until  he  saw  a  party  coming,  when  at 
once  his  manner  would  become  animated.  He 
would  shout  his  commands  to  clear  the  way,  dis- 
mount, stop  smoking,  and  attack  them  like  a  per- 
fect whirlwind.  They  in  every  case  bore  with  ab- 
ject submission  to  be  kicked  and  cuffed.  The  first 
opportunity  I  called  him,  and  said  I  would  have  to 
have  this  stopped,  that  I  never  could  consent  to  go 
through  the  country  like  a  brigand,  and  that  he 
would  have  to  put  a  check  on  the  exercise  of  his 
authority.  He,  however,  explained  that  this  was 
good  Korean  custom,  and  that  if  I  did  not  go 
through  the  country  with  some  degree  of  form,  I 
never  would  be  respected.  I  found  later  that  the 
only  way  to  escape  this  proper  form  was  to  dismiss 
the  soldier  and  travel  in  the  company  of  a  civilian. 

On  leaving  the  capital,  as  I  discovered  later,  the 
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rascal  had  asked  the  magistrate  of  each  district  to 
send  word  ahead  to  the  next  official  town  that  the 
"great  man"  was  coming.  Who  the  "great  man" 
was,  or  in  what  capacity  he  was  traveling,  never 
once  was  raised,  but  every  effort  was  made  to  show 
respect.  Just  as  soon  as  a  company  of  district  run- 
ners left  me  others  were  on  the  way  to  act  as  escort. 
My  passport  was  sufficient  to  call  forth  every  at- 
tention, and  the  pretended  humility  of  the  people 
along  this  first  trip  inland  was  quite  embarrassing. 
To  feel  at  the  same  time  that  I  had  repaid  civility 
with  abuse  was  painful,  ignorant  as  I  was  of  good 
Korean  custom.    .    .  . 

Among  those  who  at  the  last  came  to  bid  me  go 
in  peace  were  two  characters  somewhat  remarka- 
ble. One  was  the  city  physician,  who,  though  of 
few  words,  was  looked  upon  by  the  people  as  a  man 
mighty  in  thought.  As  for  himself  he  felt  that  he 
was  a  unit  in  space,  having  neither  father  nor 
mother,  wife  nor  child.  His  name  was  Mr.  Moon.  I 
remembered  it  without  difficulty,  as  the  placid  brow 
and  far-away  expression  of  the  face  reminded  me  of 
that  fair  orb.  He  had  a  profound  way  when  alone 
of  talking  and  gesticulating  with  himself.  At  such 
times  no  doubt  his  thoughts  were  deeply  profes- 
sional. Only  once  did  he  venture  to  speak  to  me 
of  his  experience,  more  particularly  in  the  line  of 
surgery.  I  asked  if  he  would  show  me  his  stock  of 
instruments  that  I  might  compare  them  with  those 
of  the  West.  At  once  he  took  from  a  cloth  wrapper 
at  his  side  a  wooden  case.  Inside  of  this,  wrapped 
carefully  in  paper,  were  two  murderous-looking 
prongs,  such  as  I  had  seen  boys  at  home  use  in 
eel-fishing.  I  inquired  as  to  how  he  used  them. 
There  was  no  reply,  but  taking  one  in  his  hand  he 
suddenly  made  a  fierce,  short  gesture,  between  a 
guard  and  a  thrust,  accompanied  by  a  hash  of  light- 
ning in  his  eyes — that  explained  it  all.  No  wonder 
I  had  heard  frantic  cries  by  night  in  the  direction  of 
Dr.  Moon's. 

For  convulsions  he  found  that  a  burning  ball  of 
moxa  punk,  or  a  red-hot  cash  piece  placed  on  the 
child's  head  some  two  inches  above  the  brow,  and 
left  till  it  had  burned  sizzling  into  the  bone,  served 
as  a  never-failing  remedy.  A  poultice  of  cow  ex- 
crement was  good  for  certain  sores.  Epidemics  he 
regarded  as  taxes  that  were  due  the  great  spirits, 
especially  on  the  part  of  children,  and  the  more 
gladly  they  paid  them  the  sooner  the  spirit  would 
be  satisfied.  He  was  a  marvel,  was  Dr.  Moon,  at 
acupuncture.  He  had  probed  into  every  joint  of  the 
human  body,  and  could  run  his  long  needle  into  un- 
explored regions  two  and  three  inches.  "If  you  do 
it  badly,"  said  he,  "the  patient  dies." 

In  medicine  his  great  success  had  rested  on  the 
classification  of  diseases  under  two  heads,  desperate 
cases,  and  general  weakness.  For  the  latter,  he 
prescribed  pills  made  from  tiger  bones.  He  rea- 
soned logically  that  as  the  tiger  is  the  strongest  ani- 
mal, and  the  bones  the  strongest  part  of  him,  con- 
sequently such  pills  must  be  strengthening  in  any 
case.  For  the  former,  he  had  a  solemn  mixture  that 
he  spoke  of  with  bated  breath.    It  was  made  of 
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snakes  and  toads  and  centipedes,  carefully  boiled 
together,  and  warranted  without  fail  to  kill  or 
cure. 

For  more  specific  cases  he  had  a  list  of  medicine 
that  ran  thus:  Musk  sack  for  melancholy,  beef's 
gall  for  digestion,  bear's  gall  for  the  liver,  dragon 
teeth  for  the  heart,  caterpillars  for  bronchitis,  mag- 
gots for  delirium,  dried  snake  and  cicada  skins  for 
colic. 

Such  was  Dr.  Moon  as  he  sat  in  my  room  day 
after  day,  a  professional  smile  playing  over  his  feat- 
ures. I  realized  that  he  was  no  ordinary  mortal, 
but  one  of  the  few  remarkable  men  that  I  had  been 
privileged  to  know.    .    .  . 

Few  subjects  present  more  of  interest  to  a  for- 
eigner in  Korea  than  the  coolie.  He  it  is  who 
alone  exhibits  in  his  person  those  peculiarities  that 
have  been  smothered  out  of  his  race  by  fumes  of 
Confucianism.  The  Koreans  having  inhaled  this 
teaching  from  childhood,  have  gradually  lost  their 
natural  traits  and  have  become  more  and  more  arti- 
ficial, ever  striving  to  mortify  the  man  that  they  are, 
and  to  put  on  for  new  man  a  ghost  of  antiquity. 
The  coolie,  however,  is  not  in  any  such  bondage, 
but  exhibits  a  host  of  characteristics  that  make  him 
in  some  respects  the  most  interesting  figure  in  the 
land  of  Morning  Calm. 

From  the  first  glimpse  you  have  of  him  you  rec- 
ognize that  he  is  a  creature  of  repose.  Nothing 
should  be  more  restful  to  a  nervous,  impatient  for- 
eigner than  the  sight  of  a  coolie  by  the  wayside,  sit- 
ting on  his  heels,  or  as  we  generally  say,  squatting 
(sometimes  long  rows  of  them),  motionless  as  sea- 
fowl,  indifferent  to  the  heat  of  the  sun,  to  the  flies 
that  congregate  upon  him,  or  to  the  pestiferous 
gutters  that  ooze  beneath  his  feet. 

While  other  mortals  are  in  constant  commotion, 
fearful  of  this  and  that,  yet  aching  for  change,  the 
Korean  coolie  continues  immovable  throughout  the 
ages,  the  muscles  of  his  heels  never  growing  tired, 
inhaling  all  the  while  atmospheres  that  would  de- 
populate a  Western  city,  or  by  way  of  diversion 
eating  melons,  rind  and  all,  in  the  face  of  cholera 
and  other  Egyptian  plagues. 

Only  once  do  I  recollect  seeing  marked  anima- 
tion in  coolies'  eyes.  It  was  at  a  stone  fight,  such 
as  they  used  to  indulge  in  in  the  brave  days  of  old. 
Several  hundred  of  the  best  marksmen  of  the  capi- 
tal chose  sides,  and  armed  with  stones  weighing  one 
and  two  pounds  each,  assembled  for  the  fray.  When 
I  arrived,  missiles  were  flying  through  the  air,  any 
one  of  which  would  have  done  for  a  man  as  easily  as 
a  fifty-pound  projectile.  AU  were  alive  to  the  dan- 
ger, and  the  rush  and  scramble  to  escape  was  like 
a  stampede  of  wild  beasts.  The  throwing  was  mag- 
nificent. It  seemed,  in  truth,  a  little  war  of  giants. 
The  fight  grew  fast  and  furious.  Begrimed  with 
dust  and  sweat  each  side  drew  in  closer,  and  sent 
rocks  flying  through  the  air  in  a  way  that  was  sim- 
ply appalling.  Then  came  a  shock  of  cessation,  a 
shout  as  though  a  goal  were  scored  ;  one  of  the  best 
marksmen  of  the  enemy  had  been  struck  squarely 
and  was  killed.  His  body  was  carried  off  the  field, 
and  again  the  fight  began.  Before  evening  closed 
one  had  fallen  on  the  other  side,  and  thus  the  score 
was  even.    .    .  . 

Independence  is  a  new  thought  to  Korea,  and  a 


new  word  has  been  coined  to  express  it.  The  na- 
tive has  never  dreamed  of  an  existence  apart  from 
that  of  others.  In  the  Western  world  a  man  may 
bear  his  own  burden,  just  as  a  house  may  stand  by 
itself  in  a  wide  expanse  of  country;  but  in  the 
Orient  men  work  in  groups,  and  houses  draw  to- 
together  into  hamlets  and  villages.  The  great  forces 
with  us  are  centrifugal,  marked  by  extension,  sepa- 
ration, and  the  like,  while  in  the  East,  life  tends  to- 
ward the  centre,  and  is  characterized  by  contrac- 
tion and  limitation,  the  coolie  being  one  of  the 
largest  factors  in  this  process.  The  sphere  of  his 
usefulness  is  so  contracted,  in  fact,  that  he  will  un- 
dertake nothing  without  an  assistant.  He  eyes  the 
simplest  task  with  a  look  of  despair,  unless  you  will 
engage  his  friend  as  well.  Should  it  be  the  hand- 
ling of  a  wood-saw,  he  must  have  a  coolie  at 
the  other  end;  not  from  necessity,  but  because 
it  is  custom  and  conforms  to  the  eternal  fitness  of 
things. 

His  use  of  a  shovel,  too,  is  striking.  A  descrip- 
tion of  this  I  will  quote  from  my  friend,  the  Rev.  G. 
Heber  Jones,  one  of  the  closest  observers  and  best 
students  in  Korea :  "The  interesting  invention  oc- 
cupies a  front  rank  among  labor-saving  machines 
of  Korea,  for  it  saves  from  three  to  five  men  a  vast 
deal  of  work.  It  consists  of  a  long  wooden  shovel, 
armed  with  an  iron  shoe,  to  cut  into  the  earth  prop- 
erly. The  handle  is  about  five  feet  long,  and  is 
worked  (to  a  certain  extent)  by  the  captain  of  the 
crew.  Two  ropes,  one  on  each  side,  are  attached 
to  the  bowl  of  the  shovel,  and  these  are  managed  by 
the  men  who  seek  to  save  their  labor. 

"While  in  operation  the  captain  inserts  the  iron- 
shod  point  of  the  shovel  sometimes  as  deep  into  the 
earth  as  three  inches,  and  then  the  crew  of  two  or 
four  men  give  a  lusty  pull  and  a  shout,  and  away 
will  go  a  tablespoonful  of  earth  fully  six  feet  or 
more,  into  the  distance.  This  operation  is  repeated 
three  or  four  times,  and  then  the  weary  crew  take  a 
recess,  and  refresh  themselves  with  a  pipe.  It  is  a 
beautiful  sight  to  watch  a  crew  working  these  power 
shovels;  everything  is  executed  with  such  clock- 
like regularity,  especially  the  recess.  They  some- 
times sing  in  a  minor  strain — for  the  Korean  coolie 
can  always  be  depended  on,  when  putting  in  his 
time,  to  do  it  in  as  pleasant  a  manner  as  possible. 

"That  this  implement  belongs  to  the  class  of 
labor-saving  machines  there  can  be  no  doubt.  It 
takes  five  men  to  do  one  man's  work,  but  entails  no 
reduction  in  the  pay ;  in  fact,  the  number  of  the 
crew  can  be  extended  to  the  limit  of  the  shovel's 
ropes  without  risk  of  a  strike  among  the  laborers. 
Many  interesting  stories  might  be  told  to  illustrate 
its  name  of  the  power  shovel,  one  of  which  I  will 
tell :  We  had  a  small  patch  of  ground  we  wanted 
turned  over,  so  we  hired  a  coolie,  and  put  into  his 
hand  a  beautiful  new  spade  from  America.  He  at- 
tached two  straw  ropes  to  it,  hired  four  other 
coolies,  at  our  expense,  of  course,  and  did  the  job 
in  triumph.  Such  is  the  power  of  this  instrument 
over  the  Korean  coolie's  mind."  . 

The  Korean  system  of  bridging  streams  is  one  of 
the  strangest  in  existence.  The  natives  are  amazed 
beyond  expression  at  the  idea  of  a  bridge  standing 
all  the  year  round,  so  up  come  their  bridges  at 
about  the  first  of  June,  only  to  be  replaced  at  the 
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close  of  September.  They  say  it  is  because  of  the 
rainy  season,  but  the  longest  rainy  season  I  have 
known  has  not  exceeded  a  month  and  a  half.  I 
rather  think  it  is  because  of  the  idea  of  personality 
that  they  associate  with  the  bridge  as  with  so  many 
other  things.  Feeling  that  he  should  have  a  rest 
with  the  summer  season,  they  pile  him  up  by  the 
roadside  and  let  him  bask  and  snooze  in  the  sun.  in 
order  that  he  may  set  his  limbs  the  more  firmly 
for  his  task  of  spanning  the  stream  through  the 
winter. 

These  bridges,  at  least,  are  only  about  four  feet 
wide,  with  a  flooring  of  pine  brush  and  earth  rest- 
ing on  poles  planted  in  spans  of  eight  feet.  To  ride 
over  this  on  the  top  of  a  pack  pony,  and  to  feel  it 
giving  under  your  feet  like  a  patent  spring  mat- 
tress, creates  a  sensation  of  expectancy  in  one  not 
unlike  that  produced  by  a  Yokohama  earthquake. 

Usually  the  natives  arc  willing  for  a  few  "cash" 
to  carry  one  on  the  back  over  unbridged  streams, 
but  on  this  northern  trip  I  was  specially  unfor- 
tunate. I  came  upon  a  mountain  torrent,  not  deep, 
but  sufficient  to  cover  the  boot-tops,  and  just  on 
the  bank  met  a  stout,  bare-legged  coolie,  leading  a 
horse.  Said  I :  "You'll  help  me  now,  over  this  bit 
of  water,  please?"  He  looked  at  me  with  unspeak- 
able contempt,  and  replied:  "Get  yourself  over  I" 
As  I  had  never  before  met  such  an  independent 
coolie,  I  was  quite  startled.  "But  I'll  pay  you,  my 
good  man !"  "None  of  your  pay  for  me,"  said  he, 
and  proceeded  to  walk  away.  Not  that  I  would  be 
intentionally  impolite  to  a  coolie,  but  the  inspira- 
tion of  the  moment  in  some  way  caught  me,  and  I 
was  onto  his  back  tighter  than  the  old  man  of  the 
sea.  He  muttered  to  himself  threatenings,  then 
proceeded  slowly,  stopping  to  reconsider  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  stream,  but  it  was  hopeless,  so  he  landed 
mc  safely.  I  apologized  and  expressed  the  hope  that 
we  might  still  be  friends,  adding  some  extra  pay  by 
way  of  indemnity.  He,  however,  stood  looking  at 
mc  in  speechless  amazement — is  standing  so  yet, 
for  aught  I  know.    .    .  . 

The  boy  may  be  anything  from  fifteen  to  fifty- 
five  years  of  age.  He  may  be  married  or  unmar- 
ried. He  may  even  be  male  or  female.  He  is  the 
personal  attendant  of  the  Westerner,  and  is  "par 
excellence"  the  boy,  or  as  they  say  in  France,  the 
"garc,on."  He  is  the  ever-present  shadow,  as  visi- 
ble in  cloudy  weather  as  in  sunshine.  He  occupies 
the  central  place  in  the  existence  and  history  of  all 
Western  life  in  the  Far  East.  As  well  expect  a  state 
to  stand  without  a  capital  or  a  temple  to  flourish 
without  a  god  as  to  find  a  foreigner  and  no  boy. 
The  boy  is,  in  fact,  the  moving  principle  of  his  life. 
Nothing  is  done  without  sanction  of  the  boy,  and 
nothing  that  the  boy  vetoes  can  ever  come  to  pass. 
The  fact  that  the  foreigner  is  helpless  in  his  hand, 
inclines  him  to  worship  the  boy  as  a  little  god,  for 
nothing  so  calls  forth  adoration  as  tyranny  wisely 
exercised. 

It  is  a  noticeable  fact  in  Asia  that  every  West- 
erner has,  in  his  immediate  service,  the  best  boy 
that  has  ever  been  seen.  He  does  not  stop  to  con- 
sider his  own  capabilities  of  choice,  or  his  length 
of  experience;  his  boy  is  perfect,  and  every  other 
boy  in  the  neighborhood  is  a  disgrace  to  his  em- 
ployer,   lie  knows  not  why  they,  who  pretend  to 


be  missionaries,  should  keep  such  on  their  prem- 
ises. He  is  thankful  that  he  is  not  as  other  men 
are.  His  boy  may  rise  with  unwashed,  greasy  face, 
may  mix  bread  with  one  hand  and  arrange  his  oily 
locks  with  the  other,  may  accomplish  a  long  list  of 
imperfections,  and  yet  the  master  will  dilate  on  his 
excellence  as  a  boy.  He  is  the  god  of  the  back 
kitchen,  whose  benign  presence  means  life  to  the 
paleface  in  the  inner  room.  He  usually  has  another 
dirty  little  god  or  two  to  wait  on  him.  These  the 
American  or  European  detests  as  a  spirit  worshiper 
detests  "tokgabi"  (goblins).  He  tells  the  boy  so 
and  orders  their  dismissal.  The  boy  said,  "Nei-i-i" 
(very  well),  and  keeps  his  little  gods. 

Like  every  other  attending  spirit,  if  you  give  the 
boy  offense  he  leaves  at  once,  and  the  crack  of  doom 
settles  down  over  the  unhappy  head  of  his  victim. 
Usually  the  boy  comes  back  on  increased  pay,  and 
with  less  mercy  than  ever  in  his  soul,  and  life  moves 
on.  We  laugh  at  the  Oriental's  faithfulness  to  his 
cruel  gods.  He  will  fight  for  them  even  when  their 
presence  means  death.  Likewise,  I  have  known 
Americans  to  threaten  each  other  because  one  had 
spoken  disparagingly  of  the  frowzy-headed  boy  in 
the  backyard,  who  was  mixing  germs  and  bacteria 
into  dishes  for  the  paleface  to  eat. 

Like  other  inhabitants  of  the  Orient,  the  boy  un- 
derstands the  whole  before  you  have  taught  him 
half,  and  always  adds  a  touch  of  his  own  to  give  the 
needed  completeness. 

The  Western  wife  is  the  one  who  reads  deepest 
into  the  mysteries  of  the  boy.  He  reveals  himself 
to  her  because  her  demands,  being  greater  than 
those  of  the  bachelor,  give  scope  and  variety  for  his 
attainments.  My  wife  was  once  involved  in  the 
preparation  of  a  dinner  to  be  given  to  the  distin- 
guished Western  population  of  the  city  of  Seoul,  in 
the  days  when  the  whole  company  numbered  less 
than  the  Knights  of  the  Round  Table.  All  the 
courses  were  safely  under  way  and  the  kitchen  was 
spread  with  the  choicest  dishes  that  those  early  days 
permitted.  Canned  vegetables,  too,  not  so  common 
there  as  in  America,  were  called  into  requisition. 
"Open  this  can  carefully,  boy,"  said  my  wife,  "and 
then  heat  the  peas  on  the  stove."  "Heat  the  peas 
and  then  open  the  can,"  says  the  boy  to  himself,  by 
way  of  touching  off  the  order.  My  wife  withdrew 
to  the  dining-room  in  the  satisfaction  of  being  at 
last  ready  for  the  guests.  An  Oriental  bungalow  is 
pretty ;  the  brown  woodwork  and  rafters,  with  light 
paper  between,  affording  a  pleasing  combination 
when  set  with  flowers  and  napkins  and  lighted 
tapers.  Bang!  went  the  kitchen,  as  though  struck 
by  a  torpedo.  There  was  a  skirmish,  and  lo !  dense 
darkness  enshrouded  the  whole  cooking  parapher- 
nalia. When  the  steam  and  particles  of  exploded 
peas  had  sufficiently  settled  to  admit  of  entrance,  the 
topknot  of  the  boy  was  discovered  issuing  from  be- 
hind the  stove,  while  these  words  were  heard, 
"Choson  boy  no  savez !" 

There  were  canned  peas  in  every  course  that 
evening,  to  the  confusion  of  my  poor  wife,  but  the 
story  of  their  presence  was  accepted  by  the  guests 
as  more  than  compensation. 

The  boy  was  burned  by  the  exploding  can,  and 
to  this  day  cannot  understand  why  it  blew  up,  un- 
less the  devils  were  in  it. 
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So  the  boy  takes  matters  into  his  own  hands.  "I 
know,"  is  his  favorite  motto  ("amnaita").  He  walks 
by  faith  in  himself,  and  not  by  the  sight  of  any  mor- 
tal demonstration.  He  has  unbounded  confidence 
in  his  power  to  pilot  a  way  through  culinary  com- 
plications. My  wife  had  a  kettle  of  catsup  almost  at 
a  finish,  the  boy  was  plucking  a  chicken  in  readi- 
ness for  dinner.  "What  is  the  red  sauce  for, 
madam?"  asked  the  boy.  "To  be  used  with  meat," 
said  my  wife ;  "for  example,  chicken."  "Oh,"  said 
the  boy,  'amnaita'  "  (I  know).  My  wife  returned 
to  the  kitchen  a  half-hour  later,  and  there  was  the 
chicken,  submerged  in  the  pot  of  catsup,  boil- 
ing languidly,  while  the  boy  sat  and  expatiated 
to  his  dirty-faced  satellites  on  the  art  of  West- 
ern cooking. 

The  boy  is  full  of  resources.  A  situation  that  will 
baffle  him  entirely  is  hard  to  imagine.  He  will  im- 
provise a  rope  out  of  a  few  straws  from  the  rice 
field,  or  build  a  comfortable  saddle  for  you  in  the 
howling  wilderness.  His  world  is  made  up  of  the 
simplicities  that  belonged  to  the  age  of  Adam,  yet 
he  can  also  take  advantage  of  modern  conveniences 
and  methods,  if  need  be. 

The  commissioner  of  customs  paid  us  an  after- 
noon call,  and  we  prevailed  on  him  to  remain  for 
dinner.  When  my  wife  informed  the  boy  that  we 
would  have  him  for  our  guest,  he  said:  "We  have 
nothing  in  the  world  for  the  great  man ;  not  bread 
enough,  and  no  roast;  \vc  shall  all  die."  My  wife 
told  him  she  would  take  no  bread,  and  that  canned 
meat  would  suffice  for  "potluck" ;  and  as  the  com- 
missioner was  a  considerate  gentleman,  there  really 
was  no  occasion  for  any  one  to  expire.  "We  shall 
all  die,"  said  he,  "and  go  to  perdition" — meaning 
that  the  honor  of  our  house  would  fall.  Dinner  was 
served,  the  boy  came  sweeping  in  with  the  soup  as 
though  there  were  an  abundant  supply.  Later  we 
were  awaiting  the  modest  remnants  of  bread  and 
canned  meat,  when  the  door  swung  on  its  hinges 
and  the  boy,  with  an  expression  of  oily  radiance 
peculiar  to  the  East,  burst  into  the  room  with  a 
roast  of  beef  fit  for  Confucius.  There  was  also 
bread  enough  and  to  spare.  My  wife  sat  asphyx- 
iated. What  could  she  do  but  accept  a  choice  piece 
for  herself,  and  express  the  hope  that  the  commis- 
sioner would  be  helped  a  second  time ! 

It  was  an  eminent  success  as  a  dinner,  but  the 
question  of  where  a  roast  was  procured  in  a  city 
destitute  of  Christian  beef,  and  bread,  where  there 
are  no  bakers,  was  bearing  hard  upon  her;  yet  it 
was  not  curiosity,  but  fear  that  filled  her  soul.  When 
we  withdrew  for  coffee  she  asked,  in  breathless  sus- 
pense, "Kamyongi,  where  did  you  get  the  roast  and 
the  bread?"  "Just  sent  to  the  commissioners  and 
said,  The  great  man  ("tain")  will  dine  here,  bring 
along  anything  you  have  cooked.' "  With  a  look 
of  mortification  that  was  pitiful,  my  wife  confessed 
then  and  there  to  the  commissioner.  He  was  an  old 
hand  in  the  East  and  the  light  of  past  days  twinkled 
in  his  eye,  as  he  enjoyed  to  the  full  the  joke  of  that 
most  excellent  dinner.    .    .  . 

The  calm  and  composure  that  environs  a  Korean 
gentleman  is  one  of  the  mysteries  of  the  Orient. 
Embarrassed  he  may  be  by  a  thousand  debts,  and 
threatened  by  a  hungry  wolf  through  every  chink 
in  his  mud  cabin,  yet  the  placidity  of  his  life  con- 


tinues unruffled.  He  is  a  master  of  a  composure 
that  forms  the  groundwork  of  other  characteristics. 
From  Confucius  he  has  learned  to  mortify  every 
natural  impulse,  and  to  move  as  though  he  acted 
his  part  on  a  stage  where  a  single  misdirected  smile 
or  thoughtless  measure  would  upset  the  greatest 
piece  on  record.  His  choicest  word  is  "yei,"  mean- 
ing proper  form.  If  he  only  keeps  "yei,"  he  may 
offend  against  every  command  in  the  decalogue  and 
still  be  a  superior  man ;  in  fact,  may  be  perfectly 
holy.  If  he  breaks  "yei,"  he  is  covered  with  con- 
fusion, and  counts  himself  the  vilest  of  the  vile. 

"Yei,"  of  course,  is  Confucianism.  If  you  speak 
a  word  in  disparagement  of  "yei,"  the  gentleman  is 
frantic,  forgets  "yei"  altogether  for  the  moment  in 
his  effort  at  violence.    .    .  . 

Anything  that  interferes  with  the  rigid  fulfill- 
ment of  "yei"  is,  of  course,  to  be  avoided,  for  which 
reason  no  gentleman  indulges  in  manual  labor,  or, 
in  fact,  in  labor  of  any  kind.  His  life  consists  in 
one  supreme  command  of  coolie  service,  while  the 
coolie  responds  to  every  order.  The  lighting  of  his 
pipe  or  the  rubbing  of  ink  on  the  ink-stone,  must 
be  done  for  him.  Down  to  the  simplest  require- 
ment of  life  he  does  nothing,  so  his  hands  become 
soft  and  his  fingernails  grow  long.  From  constant 
sitting  his  bones  seem  to  disintegrate,  and  he  be- 
comes almost  a  mollusk  before  he  passes  middle 
life.   .   .  . 

The  impecuniosity  of  a  Korean  gentleman  is  also 
a  profound  mystery.  I  have  figured  for  years  on 
the  question  as  to  how  an  idle  man,  with  nothing 
le/t  to-day,  shall  outlive  to-morrow;  but  he  lives, 
dresses  just  as  well  and  misses  none  of  his  meals. 
He  will  tell  you  frankly  that  the  last  of  his  hopes 
for  a  livelihood  have  perished,  he  is  financially  a 
total  wreck,  and  his  present  condition  is  one  of 
clinging  to  the  rocks,  where  he  is  in  momentary 
peril  of  the  devouring  element.  You  are  exercised 
deeply  on  his  behalf ;  much  more  deeply,  you  learn 
later,  than  he  himself  is.  Months  pass  and  he  is  still 
in  the  same  position — a  condition  "in  extremis,"  no 
better,  no  worse.  By  way  of  encouragement  I  have 
said:  "You  have  managed  to  eat  and  live  for  a 
month  and  more  on  nothing,  just  continue  on  in 
the  same  manner  and  you  will  do  very  well."  "Eat 
and  live,"  says  he,  "of  course,  every  dog  eats  and 
lives ;  you  would  not  expect  me  to  lie  down  and  die, 
would  you?"  And  he  leaves  in  disgust,  feeling  that 
the  delicate  points  of  an  Oriental  question  can  never 
penetrate  the  shell  that  encases  the  barbarian's 
brain. 

Not  only  in  business  but  in  other  affairs  of  life 
the  Korean  gentleman  is  a  master  of  inaccuracy. 
He  pretends  to  be  absolutely  certain  of  everything 
under  the  sun,  and  no  subject  ever  daunts  him  or 
is  beyond  his  ability  to  elucidate.  The  slightest 
clue  gives  him  a  key  to  the  whole.  Merely  let  him 
see  the  smoke  from  the  funnel  and  he  will  explain 
to  you  the  why  and  wherefore  of  a  steam  engine. 
He  will  tell  you  what  a  comet's  tail  is  composed  of, 
or  what  color  the  dog  is  that  causes  the  eclipse  of 
the  moon.  He  compares  the  minor  details  of  life 
about  him  with  what  went  on  in  the  days  of  King 
"Sun" — a  contemporary  of  Noah — with  as  much 
assurance  as  we  would  talk  of  the  events  of 
yesterday. 
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ru  Spall**  </tlv  0/  frrtoy  0.  W.  StttwiH  Wltk  th*  Ctnquirliig  Turk 

"The  two  men  in  the  bare  dining-room  of  the 
first  hotel  in  Salonica  were  talking  bad  Spanish.  It 
was  curious;  but  were  we  not  in  the  Levant,  where 
you  may  expect  to  hear  bad  anything  under 
heaven?  It  became  more  curious  when  I  went  into 
the  bazaar,  and  heard  two  ancient  Jews— quite  un- 
mistakable gray-bearded,  eagle-nosed,  shiny-eyed, 
gaberdined  Jews — also  talking  bad  Spanish.  There 
must  be  a  large  Spanish  colony  in  Salonica,  I  told 
myself.  Then  I  went  to  the  telegraph  office.  Here 
was  another  Jew  handing  in  a  telegram ;  nothing 
strange  in  that.  But  he,  too,  was  talking  bad  Span- 
ish, and — wonder  of  wonders! — the  staid  Turk  at 
the  receipt  of  telegrams  was  answering  him  in  bad 
Spanish,  too.  What  on  earth  did  it  all  mean?  Could 
I  possibly  have  taken  the  wrong  train  somewhere 
and  have  got  to  Spain  instead  of  Macedonia? 

On  inquiry  I  found  that  this  was  Salonica  after 
all.  But  Salonica  is  principally  populated  by  Span- 
ish Jews,  and  Spanish  is  its  staple  tongue.  The 
Jews  have  been  there  some  four  hundred  years— 
since  the  days  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella.  Perse- 
cuted out  of  Spain,  they  came  to  Salonica,  and  the 
Turk,  as  always,  received  them  with  toleration. 
And  there  they  have  been  ever  since,  preserving  the 
rites  and  speaking  the  language  of  their  fathers.  In 
a  way  it  is  a  purer,  because  an  older,  Spanish  than 
that  of  Spain  to-day.  The  Spaniards  have  worn  the 
Latin  filius  down  to  hijo  by  now;  the  Jews  are 
still  at  fijo,  with  a  ;  sound  nearer  that  of  France 
than  that  of  Spain.  On  the  rock  of  Jewish  tenacity 
the  storms  of  time  and  cataclysm  have  beaten  in 
vain.  They  talk  as  they  talked  when  they  left 
Spain ;  they  dress  much  as  they  dressed ;  they  keep 
themselves,  and  are  proud  to  call  themselves  Span- 
iards. The  less  educated  are  convinced  that  they 
are  the  only  Spaniards  in  the  world.  Even  those 
who  know  Spanish  ports  well  would  never  dream 
of  trying  to  talk  as  the  Spaniards  do.  To  them 
"Espanol"  means  Jew,  and  so  it  does  to  the  rest  of 
Salonica.  Out  of  120,000  people  of  the  city  it  is 
computed  that  over  one-half  are  Jews;  Greeks  are 
perhaps  25,000,  and  Turks  a  trifle  less.  There  can 
hardly  be  another  city  of  this  size  in  the  world 
where  the  majority  of  the  population  are  Jews — 
there  are  more  Jews  here  than  in  Jerusalem.  Sa- 
lonica is  the  greatest  and  surely  the  most  romantic 
ghetto  in  the  world. 

But  the  irony  of  it,  in  this  principal  city  of  Mace- 
donia! Here  is  the  province  which  all  covet, 
wherein  all  are  feverishly  struggling  to  create  or  to 
simulate  a  preponderance  or  their  own  nationality. 
Here  is  the  city  which  Greeks,  Bulgars.  Servians 
and  Wallachs  claim,  which  Turkey  refuses  to  yield, 
which  Austria  and  Russia  will  fight  for  to  the 
death !  And  the  majority  of  its  inhabitants  are 
Jewish,  and  its  reigning  speech  is  old  Spanish! 
Macedonia  for  the  Macedonians?  Cry  rather, 
Jewry  for  the  Jews. 

This  is  all  strange;  but  there  is  yet  stranger  to 
come.  Salonica  has  also  a  large  colony  of  Mussul- 
man Jews.  We  have  heard  from  time  to  time  of  a 
solitary  Jew  converted  to  Christianity,  but  who  ever 


heard  before  of  a  Jew  turned  Turk?  Here  is  a 
whole  tribe  of  them.  Originally  they  were  follow- 
ers of  a  false  Messiah,  who  arose  many  generations 
ago.  The  Jews  rejected  him,  whereupon  he  em- 
braced Islam  with  all  his  disciples.  The  Turks  re- 
ceived the  converts  and  despised  them ;  the  faithful 
Jews  spat  them  out  of  their  mouths.  Neither  Turk 
nor  Jew  would  marry  them  or  give  to  them  in  mar- 
riage. So  there  they  have  been  ever  since — cling- 
ing with  all  the  steadfast  obstinacy  of  their  old  race 
to  their  new  faith,  marrying  each  other  in  and  in  till 
they  are  said  to  have  bred  into  themselves  weird, 
superhuman  attributes — second-sight  and  prophecy. 
As  to  that,  I  know  nothing.  But  these  Jewish 
Turks  are  the  only  Mussulmans — with  here  and 
there  an  Arab  or  two — who  trade  in  the  bazaar. 

The  Jews  of  Salonica  arc  not  of  the  black,  Polish 
cast.  They  came  from  Spain,  and  Spain  under  the 
Moors  grew  the  flower  of  all  Judaism.  Their  faces 
are  less  fleshy  and  finer  than  those  of  the  East ;  their 
foreheads  and  temples  high ;  their  silky  beards  often 
almost  blonde;  their  noses  thin  and  often  almost 
straight.  They  move  with  a  grave  dignity,  and 
though  their  faces  express  something  of  the  weary 
pathos  of  their  history,  there  is  yet  something  of 
the  patriarch  and  the  philosopher  in  the  look  of  the 
best  of  them. 

Except  for  the  fez  the  garments  of  the  Salonica 
Jew  can  have  changed  but  little  since  his  fathers 
were  driven  from  beside  the  Guadalquivir.  He  wears 
a  long,  open  surtout,  black  or  indigo  or  bottle- 
green,  with  a  lining  of  fur ;  inside  that,  down  to  the 
heel,  is  a  kind  of  dressing-gown,  with  a  sash  round 
the  waist.  Underneath  he  condescends  to  the  Gen- 
tile trousers;  but  it  is  part  of  his  stubborn  Jewish 
steadfastness  that  even  under  the  hottest  suns  of 
summer  he  never  quits  his  fur. 

His  women  are  the  most  gorgeous  of  Salonica. 
Their  gala  skirts  are  a  wonder  of  stiff  silk,  em- 
broidered with  every  flower  that  grows  in  a  queen's 
garden.  Above  this  it  must  be  owned  that  they 
have  very  little  more  than  an  open  bodice  and  an 
open  lace  chemise.  But  on  the  head  elaboration 
begins  again.  They  must  not  show  their  hair ;  they 
conceal  it,  therefore,  under  a  flat  silk  cap,  rather  like 
that  of  a  German  student,  only  with  a  yellow  rib- 
bon under  the  chin.  The  cap  is  all  green  and  white, 
blue  and  yellow,  and  cunning  needlework ;  behind 
it  falls  a  bag  for  the  hair,  likewise  of  green  silk,  its 
drooping  end  embroidered  with  pearls.  It  sounds 
magnificent,  but  it  looks  ungraceful,  destroying  all 
the  contours  of  the  head.  It  is  drawn  so  tight  over 
the  hair  that  it  pulls  up  the  eyebrows  till  they  be- 
come almost  circles.  These  women  are  said  to  be 
the  most  educated  and  cultivated  of  Salonica.  Some 
of  them  are  also,  in  their  youth,  the  most  beautiful. 

Wlnre  Whalti  an  Caught  ScH«tl0eall¥  «•»  York  {«./«,  Pamt 

Three  hundred  miles  north  of  St.  John's,  at 
Snook's  Arm,  on  the  east  coast  of  Newfoundland, 
is  the  only  scientific  whaling-station  in  the  Western 
hemisphere.  The  great  cliffs,  reaching  from  sea  to 
sky,  like  the  walls  of  some  giant  rampart,  and  pol- 
ished smooth  by  passing  icebergs,  are  broken  by  a 
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narrow  rift,  which  leads  to  a  little  oblong  harbor. 
Lofty  encircling  mountains  shut  out  the  boisterous 
northeast  gales,  and  the  factory  occupies  one  of  the 
most  sheltered  nooks  on  the  wild  remote  shore. 
Until  the  whaling  steamer  Cabot  came  here  last 
July,  the  whole  region  was  the  undisturbed  play- 
ground of  the  great  creatures  of  the  deep.  The 
naked  ribs  of  wrecked  schooners  and  occasional 
huts  of  fishermen  and  seal-hunters  were  the  only 
signs  of  human  intrusion. 

Early  in  spring,  the  vast  ice-fields,  drifting  from 
the  north,  bring  down  countless  herds  of  seals.  In 
less  than  twenty-four  hours  more  than  10,000  seals 
have  been  slaughtered  on  one  ice-floe  by  the  crew 
of  a  single  steamer.  The  crystal  plains,  stretching 
away  from  rocky  shore  to  ocean  horizon,  are  simply 
alive  with  these  great  floundering  creatures  from 
the  end  of  February  to  the  beginning  of  April.  Af- 
ter the  disappearance  of  the  ice,  the  waters  in  the 
vicinity  of  Snook's  Arm  become  the  rendezvous  of 
the  clumsy  porpoise,  or  grampus,  the  steel-colored 
finback  whale,  the  treacherous  sleeper-shark,  the 
fighting  sword-fish,  his  lieutenant,  the  thresher,  and 
the  swift,  black,  humpback  whale. 

Before  the  whale-hunters  came  here  the  great 
creature's  only  foes  were  those  of  his  own  watery 
realm — the  swordfish,  the  thresher  and  the  sleeper- 
shark.  The  shark  is  the  highwayman  of  the  sea.  He 
is  no  open  assailant,  but  sneaks  on  the  trail  of  other 
fighters  and  steals  bites  the  size  of  a  man's  head 
from  the  sides  of  the  vanquished  fish.  The  sword- 
fish,  with  long,  sharp-toothed  weapon,  and  the 
thresher,  armed  by  nature  with  powerful  fin,  always 
go  together  against  the  whale.  When  a  finback 
whale  eighty  or  ninety  feet  in  length  is  attacked  by 
a  swordfish  of  fourteen  feet,  not  including  the 
sword,  which  is  almost  as  long,  and  a  thresher  ten 
feet  from  nose  to  tip  of  tail,  the  conflict  is  a  battle- 
royal.  The  amazed  whale,  bellowing  till  the  cliffs 
resound  with  echo  like  thunder,  strikes  with  tre- 
mendous force  at  his  enemies,  defending  himself 
with  gaping  jaw  and  lashing  tail ;  but  the  swordfish 
and  thresher  are  dexterous  dodgers,  and  seldom 
suffer  one  of  the  whale's  vicious  blows  to  touch 
them.  The  swordfish  darts  below  his  big  enemy, 
and  plunges  his  saw-like  rapier  upward,  repeatedly 
piercing  and  wounding  the  whale's  body.  Mean- 
while the  thresher  takes  up  his  position  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  water,  springing  at  every  opportunity  on. 
the  whale's  back  and  at  his  head,  giving  sledge- 
hammer blows  with  his  strong  fin.  The  whale  is 
not  easily  beaten,  and  the  fight  often  lasts  for  more 
than  two  hours,  but  when  swordfish  and  thresher 
are  in  league,  no  whale  can  withstand  their  furious 
attack.  The  shark  sneaks  into  the  fray  at  the  end 
of  the  batde,  when  the  poor  whale  is  fagged  and 
dying. 

It  is  in  this  merciless  and  warring  kingdom  of  the 
great  creatures  that  the  new  scientific  whaling  sta- 
tion has  been  establishing,  adding  yet  a  deadlier  foe 
to  the  number  of  the  whale's  enemies.  Science  has 
superseded  the  crude  methods  of  former  days, 
when  schooners  and  frail  skiffs,  manned  by  hardy 
Eskimos,  went  whaling  in  Northern  seas.  In  the 
North  Pacific,  in  Cumberland  Straits,  Baffin's  Bay, 
Davis  Strait  and  the  Hudson's  Bay  there  are  still 
whaling  stations  where  the  primitive  way  of  hunt- 


ing the  whale  at  close  quarters  with  harpoon,  spear 
and  small  firearms  is  continued;  but  at  the  great 
whaling  stations  of  Iceland,  Norway,  and  the  one 
scientific  factory  in  America  at  Snook's  Arm,  spe- 
cially constructed  steamers  are  employed,  equipped 
with  every  appliance  that  science  can  devise.  A 
small  harpoon  is  no  longer  hurled  from  the  hand  of 
some  skilful  Eskimo;  but  an  immense  iron  bar, 
more  than  six  feet  long,  with  great  wings  or  flanges 
a  few  feet  from  one  end,  like  the  bars  of  a  cross, 
only  folded  back  close  to  the  main  shaft,  is  now 
fired  from  a  cannon  on  the  ship.  There  is  a  large 
projectile  at  the  end,  filed  sharp  and  pointed,  to 
penetrate  the  whale's  body,  and  loaded  with  com- 
bustibles that  generate  volumes  of  gas. 

Everything  on  the  whaling  steamer  Cabot  at 
Snook's  Arm  is  managed  with  mathematical  exacti- 
tude. The  vessel  steams  within  a  hundred  yards  of 
the  whale.  A  man  with  steady  nerve  and  quick  aim 
must  be  at  the  cannon ;  and  in  an  instant  there  is  a 
flash,  and  the  great  harpoon,  with  the  sizzle  and  the 
rush  of  uncoiling  cable  lengths  attached  to  one  end, 
hurls  through  the  air  at  such  velocity  that  water 
must  be  poured  in  bucketfuls  over  the  smoking,  un- 
winding rope  to  keep  it  from  catching  fire.  With 
unerring  aim  the  harpoon  plunges  into  the  whale's 
side,  the  wings  on  the  cross-bars  suddenly  flying 
horizontal,  and  the  exploding  projectiles  generating 
great  volumes  of  gas  that  keep  the  body  afloat. 
Death  is  very  speedy  and  almost  without  suffering 
when  the  range  is  not  too  near.  When  the  cannon 
is  fired  at  close  quarters,  and  the  whale  happens  to 
be  young,  with  tender,  thin  hide,  the  harpoon  flies 
right  through  the  body,  the  rope  holding  the 
wounded  creature  fast,  and  men  are  immediately 
dispatched  in  boats  to  spear  the  prisoner. 

Since  July,  when  the  Cabot  began  whaling  off 
Snook's  Arm,  more  than  100  whales  have  been  shot 
and  not  a  single  shot  has  been  lost,  though  in  one 
or  two  cases  it  was  necessary  to  fire  a  second  har- 
poon before  a  struggling  monster  was  killed.  The 
whales  are  towed  into  the  harbor,  moored  there,  and 
dragged  by  steam  power  and  logging  chains  up  the 
slippery,  slanting  wharf. 

An  Immtitt*  (Iw  f.  0.  Carptmt*r  Plttitvrg  OUpat&i 

The  river  system  of  the  Plate,  or  of  the  Rio  de  la 
Plata,  is  one  of  the  most  wonderful  in  the  world. 
The  volume  of  the  stream  is  greater  than  that  of 
the  Mississippi.  It  is  surpassed  only  by  the  Ama- 
zon. It  drains  a  basin  more  than  half  as  big  as  the 
whole  United  States,  and  one  which  in  fertility  of 
soil  and  salubrity  of  climate  is  only  surpassed  by 
the  basin  of  the  Mississippi,  and  it  is  a  question 
whether  it  has  not  more  cultivated  territory. 
Upon  it  tens  of  millions  of  cattle  and  sheep  are 
pastured,  and  its  wheat  fields  compete  with  ours  in 
the  markets  of  Europe.  It  has  the  most  extensive 
plains  of  the  globe,  and  it  is  a  vast  expanse  of  fairly 
good  land. 

It  is  a  white  man's  country.  The  basin  of  the 
Amazon  is  tropical  and  malarious.  That  of  the 
Plate  is  largely  in  the  temperate  zone.  Its  northern 
parts  are  like  I^ouisiana  or  Florida,  and  in  the 
South  the  summer  climate  is  as  temperate  as  that 
of  our  Middle  States. 

It  is  the  Mississippi  basin  reversed,  the  source  of 
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its  rivers  being  in  the  hot  country,  where  there  are 
coffee  and  sugar  lands  and  rubber  trees,  and  its 
mouth  in  the  rather  cool  lands  of  Uruguay  and  the 
Argentine,  noted  for  their  fields  of  wheat  and  corn. 

The  vast  basin  is  formed  in  the  shape  of  a  great 
horseshoe,  with  the  opening  toward  the  Atlantic, 
the  Andes  and  the  strip  of  highlands  which  crosses 
Brazil  from  the  back  and  upper  rim  of  the  shoe, 
while  the  slightly  sloping  plains  of  Patagonia 
bound  it  on  the  south.  In  it  are  included  the  best 
of  the  Argentine,  all  of  Uruguay  and  Paraguay  and 
large  portions  of  Brazil  and  Bolivia.  The  most  of 
it  has  been  built  up  by  the  Parana  or  Rio  de  la  Plata 
system,  and  to-day  these  rivers  are  still  at  their 
great  work  of  earth  building. 

You  see  this  plainly  in  the  Rio  de  la  Plata  proper. 
It  is  more  a  great  bay  of  liquid  mud  than  a  river.  It 
is  120  miles  wide  at  the  Atlantic  and  narrows  down 
to  twenty-nine  miles  at  Buenos  Ayres,  which  is  180 
miles  inland.  The  width  at  Montevideo  is  about 
sixty-five  miles.  The  Rio  de  la  Plata  is  so  full  of 
silt  or  mud  that  it  discolors  the  Atlantic  for  many 
miles  out  at  sea. 

We  noticed  the  change  in  the  color  of  the  ocean 
long  before  we  entered  its  mouth,  and  the  water 
seemed  to  grow  thicker  as  we  sailed  to  Buenos 
Ayres.  The  channel  is  fast  filling  up  with  a  sandy 
mud,  and  the  Eads  jetty  system  is  proposed.  As  it 
is  now,  the  rivers  bring  down  a  quarter  of  a  million 
tons  of  mud  a  day,  and  the  sediment  is  so  great  that 
all  the  water  used  by  Buenos  Ayres  is  filtered  by 
the  city. 

Tahiti,  a  Land  of  Drtamt  Mtilcan  Mtrald 

"Of  all  fascinating  places  under  the  sun,"  said  a 
gentleman  who  has  traveled  much,  "the  Island  of 
Tahiti,  one  of  the  Society  Islands,  is  the  most  fas- 
cinating. In  that  country — a  little  earth  lost  in  a 
vast  ocean — nature  has  done  everything  to  make 
indolent  souls  happy.  The  climate  is  temperate 
and  even  all  the  year  round,  the  vegetation  is  lux- 
uriant, the  women  beautiful,  and  the  nights,  full  of 
perfume  and  mystical  light,  stir  the  most  practical 
mind  to  love  of  meditation  and  dreaming.  The  in- 
fluence of  this  dreamy,  lazy  life  is  very  insidious.  It 
is  not  necessary  to  work,  as  the  island  furnishes 
food  without  the  labor  of  tillage.  I  know  a  num- 
ber of  Americans  and  French  who  have  gone  there 
for  a  visit,  and  have  become  so  enraptured  with  the 
languorous  existence  that,  like  the  visitors  to  lotus- 
land,  they  lie  down  and  forget  friends,  home,  ambi- 
tion and  everything." 

Btiluwatto,  a  South  Africa*  Boam-Town  Cap*  Tlmtg 

In  Buluwayo,  the  capital  of  Rhodesia,  one  is 
brought  face  to  face  with  an  entirely  new  experi- 
ment in  the  founding  of  cities  and  the  history  of 
colonization — the  spectacle  of  a  large  community 
which  has  penetrated  a  thousand  miles  into  the  in- 
terior, invested  largely  in  bricks  and  mortar,  and 
settled  quietly  down  into  the  grooves  of  a  rough- 
and-ready  sort  of  civilized  life,  serenely  confident  in 
the  future,  but  all  on  the  strength  of  expectations, 
of  which  as  yet  there  has  been  very  little  ocular 
proof.  When  the  inquirer  attempts  to  probe  down 
into  the  bedrock  of  things  he  cannot  help  feeling  a 
little  puzzled.    The  position  seems  roughly  this. 


Everybody  is  satisfied  in  a  general  sort  of  way  that 
there  is  gold  galore  scattered  about  the  country. 
Most  of  the  bigger  men  with  whom  you  talk  can 
tell  you  of  their  own  knowledge  of  a  few  good  prop- 
erties which  they  believe  will  pay,  and  pay  hand- 
somely, and  they  know  by  hearsay  of  many  others. 
But  the  fact  remains  that  the  average  hard-headed 
Buluwayan,  incompetent  to  form  an  opinion  for 
himself,  either  from  "simple  ignorance,"  as  Dr. 
Johnson  calls  it.  or  lack  of  opportunity,  has  delib- 
erately backed  his  faith  in  Mr.  Rhodes'  sagacity 
and  statesmanship,  and  hopefully  and  expectantly 
awaits  the  result.  If  Rhodesia  is  good  enough  for 
great  English  capitalists,  and  they  are  willing  to 
sink  millions  in  the  country  before  the  mines  have 
been  irrefragably  proved,  it  ought,  he  argues,  to  be 
good  enough  for  him,  and,  having  converted  some 
part  of  his  stake  in  the  country  into  solid  cash,  just 
to  keep  things  going,  he  is  content  to  stand  by  and 
see  how  things  will  turn  out.  Hence  we  have  the 
strange  phenomenon  of  a  well-built  and  prosper- 
ous-looking township  rubbing  comfortably  along, 
without,  to  the  outward  eye,  any  visible  means  of 
subsistence — and  not  only  rubbing  along,  but  act- 
ually increasing  its  imports  and  the  number  of  its 
inhabitants.  Optimism  is  in  the  air  one  breathes. 

There  are  some  things  about  which  visitors'  im- 
pressions may  well  differ  according  to  the  point  of 
view,  but  one  characteristic  at  least  admits  of  no 
divergence  whatever;  Buluwayo,  in  the  present 
stage  of  its  development,  is  thoroughly  and  almost 
exclusively  British.  This  may  change  in  course  of 
time — it  certainly  will  change  quickly  if  things  turn 
out  as  well  as  everybody  hopes  and  expects — but 
the  mantle  of  cosmopolitanism  has  yet  to  fall  upon 
it.  No  less  noticeable  is  what  it  may  be  permitted 
to  call  the  social  quality  of  the  population.  The 
predominating  factor  seems  to  be  the  well-bred 
young  Englishman  of  the  familiar  public-school 
type,  though  there  are  many  old  colonists  and  men 
of  the  rougher  stamp  coming  in  from  the  neighbor- 
ing gold  belts.  There  are.  naturally,  many  natives 
in  and  about  the  township,  but  none  of  them  are 
genuine  Matabele  or  Mashonas.  These  tribes  are 
bashful,  suspicious,  and  incorrigibly  lazy,  so  teach- 
ing them  civilized  existence  will  require  time  and 
patience.  It  may  be  good  policy  to  instil  confi- 
dence by  slow  methods,  even  though  it  necessitates 
a  railway  to  the  Zambesi  to  tap  a  new  labor  supply. 

Colonization  by  capital  is  a  terribly  swift  and  ef- 
fective process,  and  one  can  well  imagine  the  state 
of  stupefaction  in  which  it  must  leave  the  native 
mind.  Instead  of  the  old  slow-going  methods  of 
the  African  pioneer,  we  have  seen  the  ox  wagon 
supplanted  by  the  steam  engine,  and  the  astonished 
aboriginal  may  well  feel  that  civilization  has  de- 
scended upon  his  country  in  a  flood.  It  seems  but 
the  other  day  that  we  were  reading  of  Lobengula 
as  a  powerful  and  despotic  tyrant,  receiving  visits 
from  white  men  at  his  kraal  near  the  Umgusa,  sur- 
rounded by  his  queens,  indunas  and  warriors,  and 
all  the  paraphernalia  of  witchcraft.  Yet  the  Great 
Place  of  the  Killing  has  been  blotted  out  as  though 
it  had  never  existed.  Government  House  stands 
on  the  site  of  the  old  king's  kraal,  and  over  the  face 
of  the  plateau  the  invincibility  of  the  White  Power 
is  plainly  stamped  in  terms  of  bricks  and  mortar. 
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Ik.  How  Eltetrlc  Light  EUttrleltu 

According  to  Messrs.  Swinburne  and  Ayrton, 
the  celebrated  English  chemists,  Professor  Walter 
Ncrnst's  incandescent  light  is  one  of  the  greatest 
discoveries  of  the  age.  That  Professor  Nernst  had 
discovered  a  new  light  has  been  known  for  some 
time,  although  the  general  details  of  the  invention, 
□r  more  properly  speaking,  discovery,  were  not 
made  public  until  quite  recently.  That  the  incan- 
descent electric  lamp  now  in  general  use  was  by  no 
means  an  ideal  one  has  been  fully  appreciated  by 
scientists  for  some  time,  but  in  lieu  of  something 
better  it  has  been  almost  universally  adopted,  and 
has  come  to  be  recognized  as  a  standard  of  illumi- 
nation. The  principal  objection  urged  against  the 
incandescent  lamp  in  its  present  form  is  that  it  re- 
quires a  considerable  amount  of  current  to  raise 
the  carbon  filament  to  the  point  of  incandescence, 
and  further  requires,  though  less,  still  a  large  ex- 
penditure of  energy  to  maintain  that  incandescence. 
In  other  words,  the  proportion  of  the  luminous  ra- 
diation to  the  total  radiation  is  very  small.  The 
experiments  which  Professor  Nernst  has  been 
carrying  on  for  some  time  were  apparently  with  a 
view  to  overcoming  these  defects,  and  how  well  he 
has  succeeded  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that 
his  new  incandescent  light  is  said  to  require  but  ap- 
proximately one-third  the  amount  of  energy  of  an 
ordinary  incandescent  lamp. 

The  light  recently  discovered  by  the  Gottingen 
professor  differs  materially  from  the  ordinary  form 
of  lamp  in  that  no  vacuum  and  no  fragile  filament 
are  required.  In  the  place  of  the  filament  a  rod 
composed  of  magnesia  or  other  rare  earth  is  made 
use  of.  which  Professor  Nernst  discovered  could  be 
kept  in  an  intensely  luminous  condition  by  a  very 
weak  current  under  certain  circumstances.  The  es- 
sential point  of  the  invention  is  that  the  rod  must 
first  be  heated  above  6,000  degrees  Fahr.  before  it 
becomes  a  good  electrical  conductor.  Other  in- 
ventors have  from  time  to  time  endeavored  to  adapt 
metallic  oxides,  such  as  alumina,  magnesia,  lime, 
etc.,  to  incandescent  lamps,  but  have  invariably 
failed,  owing  principally  to  these  substances  being 
such  poor  conductors  of  electricity  at  ordinary  tem- 
peratures. Of  late  Professor  Nernst  has  been  de- 
veloping and  perfecting  his  invention,  and  ap- 
parently the  principal  difficulty  yet  to  be  overcome 
before  the  invention  can  be  placed  upon  the  mar- 
ket is  the  procuring  of  suitable  appliances  for 
heating  the  rod  of  magnesia  to  the  necessary  tem- 
perature. 

With  the  tenacity  of  purpose  and  unquestionable 
ability  possessed  by  Professor  Nernst,  this  last  ob- 
stacle to  the  perfecting  of  an  invaluable  discovery 
will  undoubtedly  be  overcome  in  the  near  future. 


Flour  and  Flour  Milling... 8.  C.  C*»T*  and  F.  W.  Fltipatrlok, . .  Cotmopolitan 

Up  to  1870  the  manufacture  of  flour  was  an  ex- 
ceedingly simple  process.  Wheat  was  ground  be- 
tween millstones  and  the  meal  was  then  strained, 
or  "bolted."  The  wheat,  before  grinding,  was  but 
partially  cleaned,  if  at  all,  and  the  quality  of  the 
flour  manufactured  depended  a  great  deal,  as  it 


does  now,  upon  the  number  of  bushels  of  wheat  it 
took  to  make  a  barrel  of  flour ;  for  if  the  miller  set 
his  millstones  close  together,  so  as  to  grind  very 
fine,  more  of  the  bran  would  go  through  into  the 
flour,  and  consequently  there  was  more  and  poorer 
flour  to  the  bushel  of  wheat  than  if  the  millstones 
were  kept  apart,  and  made  more  bran. 

In  1870  what  is  known  as  "patent"  flour  was 
made  through  the  use  of  "middling  purifiers"  and 
the  "gradual  reduction  process."  This  last,  as  the 
term  would  signify,  is  a  gradual  reduction  of  wheat 
to  flour,  by  running  it  through  the  millstones  many 
times  instead  of  grinding  it  fine  enough  at  the  first 
grinding. 

These  purifiers  were  invented  in  1865  by  a  man 
in  this  country,  named  La  Croix,  and  consisted 
merely  of  a  sieve  laid  horizontally,  over  which  the 
ground  product  was  passed.  A  blast  of  air  coming 
from  under  this  sieve  carried  off  the  chaff  and  bran 
into  a  tube,  and  the  heavier  meal  continued  on  its 
way  undisturbed.  The  machine  to-day  is  much  im- 
proved, of  course,  but  the  principle  remains  the 
same.  Middling  purifiers  constitute  the  third  most 
important  part  of  a  mill's  machinery,  preceded  only 
by  the  rolls  that  do  the  grinding  and  the  bolts  that 
do  the  bolting,  or  sifting. 

The  wheat  is  carried  from  the  elevator  to  the  mill 
by  a  belt  conveyer,  virtually  a  moving  trough  that 
dumps  it  into  cleaners,  sometimes  into  a  washing 
machine  (the  latest  and  most  perfect  cleaner  there 
is),  where  it  is  carried  with  great  force  against  a 
stream  of  water  and  then  quickly  dried  by  a  blast 
of  hot  air.  It  is  spouted  down  to  the  rolls  or  grind- 
ing machines  after  passing  through  eight  separate 
cleaning  processes.  The  rolls,  set  wide  apart,  give 
the  wheat  the  first  break,  or  grinding.  It  is  then 
conveyed  up  to  another  floor  to  the  scalpers,  or 
purifiers,  where,  by  the  process  first  described,  the 
flour  from  the  first  grinding  is  separated  from  the 
rest.  The  offal  is  carried  away  and  the  middlings 
are  spouted  down  again  to  a  second  grinding 
through  finer  rolls.  The  first  flour  is  bolted  in  its 
several  qualities,  and  the  middlings  go  over  the 
rolls  again,  then  over  the  purifiers  and  the  bolting 
machines,  through  five  series  of  grindings,  or  sixty- 
one  separate  and  distinct  processes  before  reach- 
ing the  spouts,  from  the  ends  of  which  the  packers 
fill  the  barrels  and  bags,  and  nail  up  the  former  and 
sew  up  the  latter,  ready  for  shipment. 

This  packing  is  really  the  only  handwork  per- 
formed about  a  great  mill ;  few  men  are  employed 
about  the  machines,  which  grind  and  carry  and  sift 
by  themselves,  and  are  self-lubricating. 

The  capacity  of  one  of  these  monster  mills  is 
something  hard  to  realize.  In  Duluth  there  stands 
one  of  the  three  greatest  mills  of  the  world.  This 
one  began  in  1889  by  grinding  1,500  barrels  a  day. 
In  1890  it  had  risen  to  2,500,  and  since  1894  it  has 
been  grinding  8,000  barrels  a  day.  It  has  a  storage 
capacity  of  650,000  bushels  of  wheat,  grinds  6,750.- 
000  bushels  of  wheat  a  year  into  1,500,000  barrels 
of  flour,  which  it  would  require  321  trains  of  thirty 
cars  each  to  carry  away. 

In  the  making  of  all  this  flour  but  250  men  are 
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employed,  yet  they  handle  the  product  of  3.515 
farms  of  160  acres  each. 

Such  is  one  mill.  Think  of  the  others  at  the  head 
of  the  Lakes.  Combined,  the  nine  mills  there  man- 
ufacture 22,000  barrels  a  day.  Then  think  of  just 
one  system  of  mills  in  Minneapolis  with  a  capacity 
of  25,000  barrels  a  day.  The  annual  production 
from  its  five  mills  is  about  5,000,000  barrels  a  year ; 
they  grind  20,000  bushels  of  wheat,  and  export 
1,250,000  barrels,  and,  in  addition  to  the  flour,  pro- 
duce about  145,000  tons  of  feed.  To  move  the  total 
output  of  this  system  of  mills  would  require  a  solid 
freight  train  600  miles  long;  or  if  the  barrels  were 
placed  in  a  line,  they  would  extend  from  New  York 
to  Salt  Lake  City. 

All  the  Minneapolis  mills  together  produce  about 
13.500,000  barrels  annually,  of  which  there  is  ex- 
ported thirty  per  cent.  The  spring  wheat  millers, 
in  fact,  count  upon  milling  about  thirty  per  cent, 
more  flour  than  home  consumption  requires,  and 
they  can  place  flour  in  Liverpool  at  a  rate  of  50 
cents  a  barrel  added  to  what  we  pay  for  it. 

In  1880  there  were  24,338  (known)  flour  mills; 
in  1890  there  were  18470  in  this  country,  and  our 
1900  census  will  show  a  still  further  decrease  to 
about  15,600. 

This  reduction  in  numbers  is  simply  the  weeding 
out  of  the  very  small  mills,  the  ten  to  fifty-barrcls- 
a-day  affairs  of  the  back  country.  As  against  this 
reduction  in  numbers,  there  is  an  increase  in  capi- 
tal invested  in  mills  of  over  $46,000,000  since  1880; 
and  7,000  more  men  are  employed,  in  spite  of  the 
labor-saving  machinery  introduced  in  the  last 
twenty  years. 

Since  then  stone  milling  has  been  superseded  by 
the  new  process,  and  the  era  of  large  capacities  has 
been  inaugurated.  Previously  to  that  time,  even 
the  largest  American  mills  shipped  but  little  beyond 
their  own  territory,  and  hardly  any  abroad.  There 
have  been  consolidations  of  many  mills ;  mill-own- 
ers from  being  artisans  themselves  have  developed 
into  managers  and  executive  officers  of  a  vastly 
more  complex  and  extended  business  than  they  had 
even  dreamed  of ;  economy  in  production  has  been 
reduced  to  an  exact  science,  and,  as  Mr.  Edgar  puts 
it,  "the  details  of  selling  and  competition  have  been 
worked  out  to  an  exceedingly  fine  point." 

On  an  average,  we  export  annually  75,000,000 
bushels  of  wheat  and  15,000,000  barrels  of  flour. 
Together  with  Russia,  we  practically  supply  West- 
ern European  markets.  India's  average,  35.000,- 
000  bushels  export,  finds  its  way  mostly  to  Eng- 
land, for  it  has  no  mills  of  its  own  of  any  account 
The  Argentine  in  1895  shipped  away  60,000,000 
bushels,  chiefly  to  Brazil  and  the  United  Kingdom, 
for  she,  too.  has  but  scant  milling  facilities.  Rus- 
sian wheat  finds  its  way  not  only  into  England, 
France  and  Germany,  but  even  into  Turkey. 

Budapest,  Hungary,  is  the  great  milling  centre 
of  Europe.  This  last  year,  owing  to  the  poor  crop, 
most  of  the  mills  have  been  running  but  half-time. 
Her  largest  mill  is  a  4,500-barrel  one. 

Marseilles,  France,  is  quite  a  milling  centre,  but 
there,  as  elsewhere  in  Europe,  the  tendency  is  to 
smaller  mills  and  more  of  them,  none  anywhere 
equaling  the  huge  American  mills. 

Liverpool,  Glasgow,  London,  Hull,  Newcastle, 


Bristol  and  Cardiff  in  the  United  Kingdom,  are  the 
chief  milling  points,  and,  as  to  capacities,  stand  in 
about  the  order  named.  Their  mills  operate  prin- 
cipally upon  imported  wheat,  but  the  total  product 
barely  suffices  to  feed  London,  Liverpool  and 
Glasgow. 

All  told,  the  mills  of  the  world  will  grind  out,  as 
this  year's  completed  reports  will  show,  about 
361,000,000  barrels  of  wheaten  flour.  Of  that 
amount  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  will  have  used  189,- 
000.000;  the  Latins,  95,000,000 ;  the  Germans,  60,- 
000,000,  and  the  Slavs.  17,000,000. 


rt«  MaUaf  of  tratf  Ptaclli  School  ana  Horn, 

The  first  thing  to  be  said  about  lead  pencils  is 
that  they  are  not  lead  pencils  at  all.  Once  upon  a 
time  sticks  of  lead  were  used  for  making  marks  on 
paper  and  wood,  and  the  name  has  survived,  though 
nowadays  all  the  pencils  are  filled  with  graphite,  or 
plumbago.  This  mineral  is  found  in  only  a  few 
places  in  the  world — in  Cumberland,  England, 
along  the  Laurentian  ranges  in  the  province  of 
Quebec,  and  at  Ticonderoga,  Vt.  The  largest 
mines  on  this  continent  arc  at  the  latter  place. 

The  graphite  is  taken  in  the  lump  from  the  mines 
and  carried  to  the  reducing  mill,  where  it  is  ground 
or  pulverized  in  stamp  mills  under  water.  The  fine 
particles  of  graphite  float  away  with  the  water 
through  a  number  of  tanks,  collecting  at  the  bot- 
tom of  these  reservoirs.  It  is  packed  in  barrels  in 
the  form  of  dust  and  sent  to  the  factory,  where  tens 
of  thousands  of  lead  pencils  are  turned  out  every 
day.  The  pulverized  graphite  is  so  fine  that  it 
really  is  a  dust,  dingy  in  color  and  smooth  and  oily 
to  the  touch.  It  is  divided  into  various  grades  of 
fineness  by  floating  it  on  water  from  one  tank  to 
another.  The  coarse  dust  sinks  to  the  bottom  of 
the  first  tank,  the  next  finer  to  the  bottom  of  the 
second  tank,  and  so  on  down  the  line,  the  finest 
powder  for  the  finest  pencils  settling  in  the  last 
tank. 

In  another  series  of  tanks  the  German  pipe  clay, 
which  is  mixed  with  graphite  to  secure  the  different 
grades  of  pencils  from  very  soft  to  extra  hard,  is 
graded  in  the  same  way,  by  floating.  The  finest  clay 
is  mixed  with  the  finest  graphite,  being  ground  to- 
gether between  stones,  and  the  hardness  of  the  pen- 
cil is  secured  by  increasing  the  proportion  of  clay 
in  the  mixture.  For  the  medium  grades  seven  parts 
by  weight  of  clay  are  mixed  with  ten  parts  of 
graphite.  After  the  graphite  and  clay  are  ground 
together  the  mixture  is  put  in  canvas  bags  and  the 
water  is  squeezed  out  under  an  hydraulic  press, 
leaving  a  mass  the  consistency  of  putty.  The  plas- 
ter is  placed  in  a  forming  press,  which  is  a  small 
iron  cylinder,  in  which  a  solid  plunger  or  piston 
works  up  and  down.  A  steel  plate  having  a  hole 
the  size  and  shape  of  the  "lead"  is  put  under  the 
open  end  of  the  cylinder,  and  the  plunger  pressing 
down,  forces  the  graphite  through  the  hole,  making 
a  continuous  thread  or  wire  of  graphite.  As  long 
as  this  thread  is  moist  it  is  pliable,  but  it  becomes 
brittle  when  dry,  so  it  is  handled  rapidly.  It  is  cut 
into  three  lead  lengths,  straightened  out,  and  then 
hardened  in  a  crucible  over  a  coal  fire.  The  leads 
when  taken  from  the  crucibles  are  ready  for  the 
wood,  which  is  pine  for  cheap  pencils,  and  cedar 
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for  more  expensive  ones.  When  the  strips  of  wood 
are  received  at  the  factory  they  are  run  through  a 
machine  which  cuts  in  each  one  six  grooves,  round 
or  square,  and  at  the  same  time  smooths  the  face 
of  the  wood. 

The  filling  of  the  strips  is  done  by  girls.  The 
first  one  takes  a  grooved  strip  of  wood  in  her  left 
hand  and  a  bunch  of  leads  in  the  right.  She  spreads 
the  leads  out  fan  shape,  and  with  one  motion  she 
fills  the  six  grooves  with  leads.  Next  to  her  sits 
another  girl,  who  takes  the  filled  strips  and  quickly 
and  neatly  lays  on  another  grooved  strip  which 
has  just  been  coated  with  hot  glue  by  a  third  girl. 
The  filled  and  glued  strips  are  piled  upon  each  other 
and  put  in  a  press,  where  they  are  left  to  dry.  The 
ends  of  the  strip  are  evened  off  under  a  sand-paper 
wheel,  and  then  the  strips  are  fed  into  a  machine 
which  cuts  out  the  individual  pencils,  shapes  them 
and  delivers  them  smooth  and  ready  for  the  color 
and  polish,  in  six  streams.  The  coloring  is  done 
with  liquid  dyes,  after  which  the  pencils  are  sent 
through  the  varnishing  machine. 

Thm  Cvoluthx  »f  ritt,-H»c*t  I.  0.  Otrtu  Popular  Scltne* 

Men  have  doubtless  been  fishers  from  very  re- 
mote times ;  hunger  would  teach  them  to  catch  fish 
as  well  as  to  hunt  mammals,  but  while  the  evidences 
of  the  latter  are  so  abundant  in  the  shape  of  stone 
weapons,  the  weapons  or  implements  used  for 
catching  fish,  being  made  of  less  durable  material, 
have  disappeared.  The  exceptions  to  this  general 
statement  are  the  few  instances  where  fish-hooks 
made  entirely  of  stone,  or  of  a  combination  of  stone 
and  wood,  or  bone,  have  been  preserved  with  the 
other  implements  of  similar  material. 

Fish-hooks  of  silicious  material  have  not  been 
found  in  America,  but  hooks  composed  of  flint  or 
chalcedony  and  bone  have  been  found  in  Greenland. 

The  invention  of  rude  implements  to  facilitate 
the  catching  of  fish  would  not  require  the  exercise 
of  any  great  ingenuity  or  mechanical  skill ;  from 
watching  the  fish  snap  at  or  swallow  objects  thrown 
in  the  water,  the  idea  of  tying  some  tempting  bait 
on  the  end  of  a  string,  and  throwing  it  into  the 
water,  to  be  seized  and  swallowed  by  the  fish, 
which  could  then  be  pulled  out  by  means  of  the 
string,  would  be  very  simple,  and  from  this  to  the 
earliest  known  attachment  for  making  the  capture 
of  the  fish  more  certain,  that  of  attaching  a  sliver 
of  wood  to  the  end  of  the  string  or  line,  in  such  a 
way  that  any  attempt  at  escape  on  the  part  of  the 
fish  would  make  its  capture  more  certain,  was  very 
easy. 

Afterwards  pieces  of  bone  or  wood,  sharpened  at 
each  end,  and  sometimes  grooved  in  the  middle  to 
keep  the  string  from  slipping,  were  evolved. 

Implements  of  this  character  are  still  used  by 
the  Eskimos  for  catching  sea-gulls  and  other  water 
fowl.  A  cord  made  of  braided  grass  15  or  18  inches 
long  is  looped  around  the  groove  in  the  bone,  and 
fastened  to  a  trawl-line,  kept  extended  by  anchored 
buoys,  the  bone  being  baited  with  small  fish,  into 
which  the  implement  is  inserted  lengthwise,  the 
trawl  lines  are  placed  near  the  breeding  places  of 
the  birds,  and  would  be  equally  effective  in  the  cap- 
ture of  certain  kinds  of  fish. 

As  man  gained  experience   and   advanced  in 


knowledge  other  forms  of  implements  would  be 
evolved  better  suited  for  the  purpose,  but  with  the 
exception  of  better  material  being  used  in  the  man- 
ufacture, the  fish-hook  of  the  civilized  nations  of 
to-day  are  but  little  in  advance  of  those  used  by 
savage  races  and  prehistoric  peoples. 

Prehistoric  fish-hooks  of  bronze  and  others  made 
from  the  tusks  of  the  wild  boar  are  found  in  the 
Swiss  Lakes.  Another  form  of  bronze  fish-hook 
found  in  the  Lake  of  Morat  is  almost  identical  in 
form  with  those  used  to-day.  Gipped  flint  fish- 
hooks are  found  in  Sweden.  Among  the  aborigines 
of  Wisconsin  native  copper  was  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  various  weapons  and  implements,  and 
fish-hooks  of  beaten  copper  have  been  found  in 
some  of  the  mounds  in  that  region. 

A  Matmt  tr\H»t  tc  Alia   CMeaon  l«Mm> 

"There  will  be  a  bridge  connecting  this  country 
with  Asia  at  no  very  distant  day,"  said  Professor 
W.  J.  McGee,  the  Government  scientist  at  Wash- 
ington. "If  you  will  look  at  any  map  of  the  world 
you  will  find  the  bridge  I  speak  of  indicated  by  the 
line  of  the  Aleutian  chain,  which  extends  from 
Southwestern  Alaska  westward  in  a  curve  bearing 
somewhat  toward  the  South.  This  chain,  supple- 
mented by  certain  Russian  islands,  which,  physio- 
graphically  speaking,  form  part  of  the  same  system, 
is  the  southern  boundary  of  Bering  Sea.  The  line 
of  islands  extends  clear  across  from  Alaska  to  the 
Asiatic  side,  with  many  gaps  between,  which,  as  I 
have  stated,  remain  yet  to  be  filled  in  before  the 
bridge  is  finished." 

"But  how  do  you  know  that  they  will  be  filled 
in?"  was  asked.  "The  best  possible  reasons  exist 
for  knowing  that  they  must  be  filled  in,  and  that 
the  land  bridge  between  our  own  territory  and  Asia 
will  be  made  complete.  It  is  a  certainty,  entirely 
beyond  dispute,  that  the  islands  of  the  Aleutian 
chain  are  steadily  rising;  in  fact,  a  gradual  folding 
up  of  that  part  of  the  earth's  crust  is  taking  place, 
and  the  line  of  the  fold  is  represented  by  the  Aleu- 
tian Islands  which  constitute  the  system  across  to 
Kamchatka.  The  territorial  expansion  of  the 
United  States  is  progressing  by  natural,  as  well  as 
through  political,  means.  It  is  progressing  in  a 
northwesterly  direction,  owing  to  geologic  causes, 
the  dry  land  of  Western  Alaska  gaining  steadily  on 
the  sea.  In  other  words,  the  west  coast  of  Uncle 
Sam's  Arctic  province  is  advancing  toward  the 
Asiatic  shore. 

"The  Yukon  River  is  continually  bringing 
down  to  the  coast  enormous  quantities  of  detritus 
and  depositing  it  off  shore.  The  detritus  does  ex- 
actly what  is  accomplished  in  cities  where  the  re- 
fuse dumps  eventually  form  great  areas  of  new 
ground  for  the  extension  of  streets  and  the  founda- 
tions of  houses.  In  a  word,  it  is  a  landmaker,  and 
in  the  way  I  describe  it  has  added  thousands  of 
square  miles  to  the  Alaskan  Territory.  It  has  built 
the  whole  of  the  immense  Yukon  delta,  and  has 
made  the  waters  off  shore  so  shallow  that  even 
small  vessels  can  hardly  get  within  sight  of  the 
coast.  Necessarily,  before  very  many  years  have 
elapsed  these  shallows  will  be  converted  in  their 
turn  into  dry  land  by  the  continuous  outpour  of 
material  from  the  river." 
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Slotp  Tima.ia  Oar  Mown  Baltimore  Amtrican 

Sun  am  dcs  a  golden  ball 

A-sinkin'  in  a  west- 
De  bull  frog  am  a-singin'  to 

De  one  he  love  de  best; 
An'  a  daylight  am  a  gwine  home 

To  take  a  li'l  rest — 
Sing  a  low,  man  black-eye  ras'al! 
Sing  a  low! 
Sing  a  low! 

Li'l  clouds  am  runnin"  kase 
Da  mammy  tol'  dcm  to ; 
Whippo'will  am  chimin'  up 

A  song  fo*  me  an'  yo', 
An'  a  sky  am  feelin'  happy  kase 

De  stars  am  peepin'  (rew — 
Sing  a  low,  mah  black-eye  ras'al  I 
Sing  a  low! 
Sing  a  low! 

Wind  am  makin'  music  fo' 

De  trees  up  on  a  hill ; 
Owls  am  dessa-wakin'  up 
Down  yander  by  de  mill; 
Shadows  comin'  roun'  to  see 

Efyo'is  kcepin' still- 
Sing  a  tow,  mah  black-eye  ras'al! 
Sing  a  low! 
Sing  a  low! 

Tit  for  Tat  wmimm  Lola   Ham,  Journal 

"Maggie,  my  lass,  I'm  gaun  awa 

To  hae  a  wee  bit  trip- 
Just  doon  the  Clyde  a  mile  o  twa, 

I  couldna  let  it  slip. 
Some  ither  day  ye'll  hae  ycr  spell. 

I'm  sure  ye'll  no"  complain, 
Ye  ken  the  minister  himsel 

Said  you  an'  I  are  arte." 

Awa  he  gaed,  syne  Maggie  thocht. 

That's  kind  o'  queer  o'  Jock. 
Weel,  wit's  the  best,  when  dearly  bocht— 

Just  wait  till  sax  o'clock. 
"I'll  wind  ye  sic  a  pirn,  my  lad, 

Ye'll  wish  ye  had  na  gtane. 
The  gamest  cock  that  ever  crawed 

May  meet  a  master,  ane." 

When  Jock  come  hame.  the  fire  was  oot, 

Na  supper  could  he  see, 
Maggie  ne'er  put  hersel'  aboot, 
"Whaurs  my  supper?"  quo'  he. 
"Supper,"  quo'  Meg,  "I've  just  had  mine. 

I  wonder  yc  complain. 
The  thocht  o'  that  should  do  ye  fine 

Sin'  you  an"  I  are  ane." 

014  Aft  Lonion  Journal 

Yer  wornts  a  job,  yer  dew, 
And  you're  only  sixty-tew! 
Thenks,  we've  all  the  parylytics  as  we're  needin'  withart 
you. 

This  ain't  no  bloomin"  'orspital,  this  factory  is  not; 
We  tikes  on  men  thet's  young  an'  smawt,  an'  strong  an' 
on-the-spot, 

And  thet  is  whort  yer  ain't,  my  friend,  nort  by  a  tidy  lot, 

It  ain't  no  yoose  ter  try. 

So  tike  an'  pawse  awyc; 
Thur's  the  young  'uns  close  be'ind  yer'  an'  you're  blockin' 
up  the  wye. 

And  whur  arc  yer  ter  go? 
'Ow  the  dickens  shud  I  know? 
Thur's  no  one  'iingrin  iur  yer  when  you're  sixty-tcw  or  sc. 


Ycr  'as  a  fust-class  chericter,  yer  don't  go  on  the  booze. 
Yer've  got  a  bit  o'  strength  still  left  as  you'd  be  prard  ter 
yoose, 

But  ev'rywhur  yer  awsks  fur  wuk  ycr  finds  s  they  rcfoose. 
And  ev'rywhur  you're  told, 
You're  are,  right  art,  clean  bowled. 

Aye,  the  sin  thet's  pawst  furgivin"  is  the  sin  o"  bein'  old 

And  thur's  nuttink  as  yer'll  get. 
Pcnshing  schemes  is  orf,  yer  bet ; 
Thur  mye  be  thet  good  time  comin',  but  it  ain't  a-comin' 
yet. 

With  the  growth  of  thrifty  'abits  it  is  wrong  ter  interfere, 
Likewise  we  'asn't  got  no  twenty  millying  parnds  a  year. 
And  one  thing  is  too  differcult,  and  toether  thing's  too 
dear. 

Old  ige  'as  done  your  trick, 
So  just  you  mawch  off  quick; 
Thurs  the  work'ouse  an'  the  ceme'try  yer've  only  got  ter 
pick. 

'•/  Mind  t»*  Oau  "  Main  O  Mtill  Blackwood  ,  Magazlna 

I  mind  Che  day  I'd  wish  I  was  a  say-gull  flyin'  far — 

For  then  I'd  fly  and  find  you  in  the  west. 
And  I'd  wish  I  was  a  little  rose  as  sweet  as  roses  are, 

For  then  you'd  maybe  wear  it  on  your  breast, 

Achray! 

You'd  maybe  take  an'  wear  it  on  your  breast 

I'd  wish  I  could  be  livin'  near,  to  love  you  day  an*  night. 

To  let  no  throublc  touch  you  or  annoy: 
I'd  wish  I  could  be  dyin'  here,  to  rise  a  spirit  light, 

So  them  above  'ud  let  me  bring  you  joy, 

Mavrone! 

If  them  above  'ud  let  me  win  you  joy. 

An'  now  I  wish  no  wishes,  nor  ever  fall  a  tear. 
Nor  take  a  thought  beyont  the  way  I'm  led. 

I  mind  the  day  that's  over-bye,  an'  bless  the  day  that's  here: 
There  be  to  come  a  day  when  we'll  be  dead, 

Achray! 

A  longer,  lighter  day  when  we'll  be  dead. 

Do  four  Bait  damn  Wnttetmi  Bitty  Suoooa, 

The  signs  are  bad  when  folks  commence 

A-findin'  fault  with  Providence, 

And  balkin'  'cause  the  earth  don't  shake 

At  every  prancin'  step  they  take. 

No  man  is  great  till  he  can  see 

How  less  than  little  he  would  be 

Ef,  stripped  to  self  and,  stark  and  bare, 

He  hung  his  sign  out  anywhere. 

My  doctern  is  to  lay  aside 

Contentions,  and  be  satisfied; 

Jest  do  yer  best,  and  praise  cr  blame 

That  follers  that  counts  jest  the  same. 

I've  alius  noticed  that  success 

Is  mixed  with  troubles,  more  or  less, 

And  it's  the  man  who  docs  the  best 

That  gets  more  kicks  than  all  the  rest 

An  Invocation  Fran*  L  Stanton  Atlanta  Centtltatlam 

Come  'long.  Mister  Springtime — 

Don't  you  fool  erbout! 
Sen'  erlong  some  sunshine 

Ter  coax  de  blossoms  out! 

Come  'long.  Mister  Springtime— 

'Cross  de  snowbank  white; 
De  sunflower  los'  de  candle — 

He  want  ter  see  de  light! 

Come  'long,  Mister  Springtime — 

Make  de  blossoms  fall; 
Take  yo'  stan',  en  kiss  yo'  han', 

En  say,  "Good  mawnin",  all!" 
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In  Cupid'  Court. 


 Tom  Hall  

"He  who  hesitates  is  lost." 

Th-    the  ancient  saying  ran. 
Wandering  far  or  tempest-tossed, 
Men  have  learned  it  to  their  cost. 
Ever  since  the  world  began. 

In  the  court  oi  Cupid,  though. 
Be  it  light  of  moon  or  sun. 

Be  the  future  weal  or  woe. 

While  Sir  Plume  is  bending  low 
She  who  hesitates  is  won. 


 Ottrolt  Frt*  frtll 

At  fair  Kate's  side  I  spent  my  time 

The  winter  season  through, 
Nor  thought  the  evening  stars  were  bright, 
Nor  music  sweet,  nor  ballrooom  light. 

Nor  cloudless  sky  was  blue, 
When  I  was  not  the  cavalier 
Of  Bonny  Kate,  I  loved  so  dear. 

Ash  Wednesday  came,  and,  by  the  post, 

I  got  a  dainty  note, 
And  as  I  read  my  first  surprise 
Grew  deeper.  Could  I  trust  my  eyes? 
"My  Own  Dear  Tom,"  she  wrote; 
'You  mustn't  sec  me  from  to-day, 
Until  I  tell  you  that  you  may." 

For  forty  days  in  vain  I  tried 

To  get  from  her  a  line. 
Then  came  another  dainty  note, 
"I  want  t»  see  you  so,"  she  wrote; 
"You  must  forgive,  mine. 
You  don't  know  what  a  time  I've  spent, 
Because  I  gave  you  up  for  Lent." 


Im  Mora'f  {ft  

In  Nora's  eyes — 
What  is  it  beams  behind  the  blue — 
That  never  violets  bathed  in  dew, 
Nor  melting  skies  of  azure  hue 
Can  match  what  beams  behind  the  blue 

Of  Nora's  eyes? 

In  Nora's  eyes — 
What  it  is  I  so  much  admire? 
"Tis  not  delight,  'tis  not  desire. 
And  yet  it  sets  my  soul  on  fire! 
Oh,  what  is  it  that  I  admire 
In  Nora's  eyes? 

In  Nora's  eyes— 
What  is  it  shyly  glows  and  gleams. 
And  sweeter  than  a  planet  beams. 
And  lifts  me  to  it  in  my  dreams, 
And  thrills  me  while  it  glows  and  gleams 

In  Nora's  eyes? 

In  Nora's  eyes — 
The  kindly,  oit-rccurring  smile 
Might  well  an  anchorite  beguile! 
Yet  something  else  there  is  the  while 
That  gives  the  glory  to  the  smile 

In  Nora's  eyes. 

In  Nora's  eyes — 
As  moisture  to  the  violets  blue. 
As  right  to  skies  of  azure  hue 
Is  that  sweet  something  shining  through 
The  kindly,  lovely,  laughing  blue 

Of  Nora's  eyes, 

•R.  R.  Hcrrick  &  Co..  Now  York. 


Uarjorlt  tlnat  Julia  Senator  

When  Marjorie  sings,  her  throat  of  snow 
Swells  with  the  music's  ebb  and  flow 
Like  throat  of  song-thrush,  and  her  eyes 
Grow  tender  as  the  light  that  lies 
On  hill-tops  when  the  sun  is  low. 

So  fair  the  singer,  scarce  I  know 

Allegro  from  adagio. 
Nor  dream  her  art  to  criticise 

When  Marjorie  sings. 

I  look  and  list,  and  hourly  grow 
More  hopelessly  her  slave;  but  oh, 
Of  whom  dreams  she?  '(Oh,  dread  surmise!) 
For  whom  do  those  soft  blushes  rise? 
To  whom  those  maiden  fancies  go. 
When  Marjorie  sings. 


Sylvia  at  tho  Tta  Urn  Clinton  Seollard  , 

There's  a  trim  little  house  at  the  bend  of  the  street. 
Where  the  lace  at  the  windows  is  snowy  and  sweet ; 
And  it's  thither  I  wend,  to  that  magnet-like  door, 
When  the  silvery  chimes  in  St.  Mary's  ring  four; 
For  four  is  the  hour  that  sounds  gay  as  a  song 
When  Sylvia  pours  the  Formosa  Oolong! 

'Tis  a  picture  to  sec  her  bend  over  the  urn — 

Her  slender  white  wrist  with  its  delicate  turn, 

The  violet  depths  of  her  eyes,  and  the  glint 

Of  the  gold  in  her  hair  that  is  matched  by  no  mint; 

And  then  her  rare  smile!  Oh,  what  rapture  dreams  throng 

When  Sylvia  pours  the  Formosa  Oolong! 

The  light  in  the  room  is  so  soft  and  subdued. 
Just  suited.  I  ween,  to  a  bachelor's  mood; 
And  the  voice,  ah,  the  voice  of  the  tea-making  maid 
Has  the  low  laughing  lilt  of  a  brook  in  the  glade! 
Sooth.  life  is  all  joy,  and  the  world  holds  no  wrong 
When  Sylvia  pours  the  Formosa  Oolong! 

rUoout  Ktrekttf.  Horn*  Journal 

Yellow,  for  the  passing  years 

Have  with  sere  touch  dimmed  it. 
And  the  hands  are  vanished  long 

That  in  the  old  times  trimmed  it, 
While  a  sweet  herb's  fragrance  faint 

Each  filmly  fold  discloses- 
The  muslin  kerchief,  broidered  white, 
With  roses. 

Peggy,  she  my  great,  great  aunt. 

On  gala  days  to  don  it. 
With  her  skillful  fingers  fleet 

Put  broideries  upon  it. 
And,  as  other  maids,  I  wis. 

Oft  sat  with  dreamy  glances. 
The  while,  she  weaved,  'tween  silken  stitch. 


When  so  fine  and  daintily, 

Flower  broidered,  Peggy  made  it. 
With  slender  sprigs  of  lavender 

Away  with  care  she  laid  it. 
Yet  as  springs  to  summers  turned 

And  years  the  years  succeeded. 
Soft,  fold  on  fold,  the  kerchief  lay 

Unheeded. 
For  as  a  spring-tide  blossom  dies. 

So  Peggy,  ere  she  wore  it. 
And  with  the  scent  of  lavender 

That  subtly  hovers  o'er  it. 
Breathing  of  the  years  ago 

All  undisturbed  reposes 
The  muslin  kerchief,  broidered  white. 
With  roses. 
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Max  ana  HI,  WalklnfStlck  F.6.  WtlUr,  0r«ttam>«'i  Ha9aj)»€ 

The  way  in  which  a  man  carries  his  stick  is  proof 
of  his  manners,  or  want  of  them.  And  as  the  man- 
ners are  the  man  (outwardly,  at  any  rate),  the  de- 
duction is  easy.  The  man  who  has  a  habit  of  carry- 
ing his  walking-stick  horizontally  under  his  arm,  so 
that  when  he  whisks  round,  which  he  constantly 
does  to  look  behind  him  or  stare  in  shop  windows, 
it  hits  anybody  near  him,  is,  equally  with  him  who 
swings  it  round  and  round,  an  enemy  of  the  human 
race.  He  never  apologizes  to  any  one  whom  he 
hits,  but  glares  and  grunts,  as  if  they  were  the  ag- 
gressors and  he  the  victim,  if  he  is  looked  at  rc- 
monstratingly.  He  is  evidently  of  a  selfish  and 
brutal  disposition,  and  his  stick  should  be  smashed, 
which  we  once  saw  done  on  a  Sunday  afternoon  by 
a  victim  who  was  muscular  and  intrepid. 

He  who  carries  his  stick  hanging  on  his  arm  (the 
crooks  at  the  top  are  ugly,  but  fashionable  at  this 
time)  is,  at  any  rate,  inoffensive,  if  somewhat  af- 
fected— probably  a  man  of  conventionalism,  if  not 
(like  the  recipient  of  a  testimonial  who  gave  it  as  a 
reason  for  merely  saying  "Thank  you")  "afflicted 
with  a  morbid  desire  for  originality."  The  quasi- 
military  man,  who  carries  his  stick  over  his  shoul- 
der as  if  it  were  a  drawn  sabre,  is  one  whom  it  is 
well  not  to  walk  behind,  for  he  has  a  trick  of  wheel- 
ing round,  as  if  to  reconnoitre  his  rear,  and  bring- 
ing his  stick  sharply  into  contact  with  the  nearest 
head :  "Why  don't  you  get  out  of  the  way,  then?"  is 
his  usual  graceful  apology.  As  for  him  who  whirls 
his  stick  round  and  round  by  the  handle,  he  is  sim- 
ply a  dangerous  nuisance,  if  not  an  idiot.  But  such 
a  specimen  is  rare ;  he  usually  has  so  unpleasant  an 
experience  at  an  early  stage  of  his  career  as  suffices 
to  tame  him.    .   .  . 

With  the  Nabob  era  of  the  last  century,  when  the 
returned  Anglo-Indian  who  had  shaken  the  pagoda- 
tree  with  much  effect,  and  came  back  to  England 
with  an  immense  fortune,  a  liver  complaint,  and  a 
desire  for  a  seat  in  Parliament,  was  a  common 
character  in  novel  and  play,  the  bamboo  cane  or 
genuine  rattan  became  a  familiar  object.  Long  ere 
that  time,  however,  one  class  used  long  gold-headed 
canes  as  their  professional  adjuncts  —  the  phy- 
sicians. Popular  tradition  explained  the  elaborate 
gold  heads  as  containing  some  potent  prophylactic 
which  the  physicians  kept  to  themselves.  In  the 
case  of  the  running  footmen  who  preceded  the  car- 
riages of  the  wealthy  in  the  seventeenth  and  the 
first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  who  per- 
formed remarkable  feats  of  celerity,  the  long  canes 
they  carried  did  really  have  large  hollow  heads,  in 
which  were  stimulants,  certainly  needed  by  them- 
selves, these,  too  on  occasion  (accidents  being 
common  on  the  majority  of  the  roads,  which  were 
of  the  vilest  till  the  end  of  the  last  century)  being 
useful  for  others.  With  the  early  years  of  the  pres- 
ent century — the  days  of  the  Regency — we  see  from 
contemporary  caricatures  various  whimiscal  fash- 
ions with  the  'bucks"  and  "dandies"  of  the  time  in 
the  shape  of  walking-sticks — mostly  of  a  very  light 
description,  much  more  for  show  than  use — but 
with  one  new  fashion,  that  of  having  a  quizzing- 


glass,  as  it  was  termed,  set  in  the  handle.  Then,  in 
the  ridiculous  attitude  which  he  affected,  his  head 
thrown  back  by  his  enormous  neckcloth  into  his 
high-collared  coat,  the  dandy  raised  the  handle  of 
his  stick  to  his  eye  and  looked  patronizingly  at  the 
beauties  and  the  horses  in  the  Row  or  Ring. 

There  are  many  phases  of  the  French  Revolution. 
One  of  them  is  that  of  sticks.  The  cane  of  the  "an- 
cien  regime"  was  a  dainty,  fairy-like  wand,  which 
matched  monseigneur's  exquisite  snuff-box  and 
jeweled  rapier.  When  the  Terror  came  the  bludgeon 
came  too.  It  was  significant.  The  band  of  shaggy- 
spencered,  red-capped,  wooden  -  shocd  ruffians, 
whose  cockades  and  profanities  evidenced  their  pa- 
triotism, and  whose  main  object  was  to  guard  the 
popular  idol.  Maximilien  Robespierre,  from  being 
immolated  by  some  whim  of  his  devotees,  were 
armed  with  big  sticks  which  would  fell  like 
a  bullock  any  citizen  who  ventured  to  think  a 
•regime"  of  blood  better  fitted  for  Central  Africa 
— then,  indeed,  an  unknown  and  terrible  region 
— than  for  civilized  Paris,  the  (self  -  styled)  "hub 
of  the  universe."  Handling  these  bludgeons, 
the  bodyguard  of  "the  sea  -  green  incorrupti- 
ble" stood  outside  the  door  of  his  modest  lodg- 
ings. They  certainly  would  not  use  them  as  walk- 
ing-sticks— the  citizen  of  the  Terror  would  have 
deemed  anything  of  that  sort  a  concession  to  aristo- 
cratic prejudices.  But  the  point  is  this.  The  Ninth 
Thermidor  comes.  To  the  immense  joy  of  the 
many  millions  the  archfiend  who  was  the  idol  of  the 
fierce  thousands  who  dominated  by  sheer  terrorism 
on  the  one  side,  sheer  lethargy  on  the  other,  the 
millions,  is  sent  with  his  colleagues  to  that  axe 
which  has  sheared  off  hundreds  of  heads  at  his  bid- 
ding, sometimes  whole  families,  from  the  oldest  to 
the  youngest.  Then  comes  the  reaction,  and  the 
riot  of  the  "jcunesse  doree"  and  the  "incroyablcs." 
These  reproduce  the  bludgeon  of  the  discomfited 
and  savage  Jacobins,  but  in  shape  of  walking- 
stick.  For  you  may  use  a  walking-stick  now ;  the 
signs  of  luxury  and  ancient  associations  are  seen 
reappearing  on  every  side.  The  walking-stick  of 
the  "merveilleux"  or  "incroyable"  was  a  most  re- 
markable thing.  It  was  knotted  and  twisted, 
naturally  or  artificially,  its  thickness  above  suggest- 
ing the  "sansculotte's"  bludgeon,  but  tapering  off 
at  the  lower  end.  Gaily  decorated  with  colored  rib- 
bons at  the  handle,  this  sort  of  walking-stick  re- 
quired "living  up  to,"  as  Punch's  aesthete  said  years 
ago  of  the  blue  china  teapot.  It  matched  the  cos- 
tume, the  bright-colored  long  swallow-tailed  coat, 
the  voluminous  white  neckcloth,  the  breeches  with 
ribbons,  the  top-boots,  the  frill  and  ruffles,  and  the 
enormous  cocked  hat.  But  the  stick,  despite  its 
rococo  appearance,  suggested  a  combination  be- 
tween the  savagery  of  the  immediate  past  and  the 
foppery  of  the  immediate  present,  and  was  typical 
of  the  transitional  state  of  Paris  until  the  iron  hand 
of  the  First  Consul,  already  imperious,  reticent, 
haughty,  demeaning  himself  as  master  in  every 
word  and  action,  lifted  France,  as  he  truly  said, 
from  "the  gutter."  and  made  her  feel  that  no  des- 
potism should  be  tolerated  but  his  own. 
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*  fa*  for  Rutolitg  SruiH  Hmrpiri  Bator 

Many  years  ago— a  period  usually  designated  by 
the  word  "merry" — there  were  scattered  all  over 
England  churches  upon  whose  floors  and  walls 
were  innumerable  brass  tablets,  of  more  or  less 
artistic  design,  to  the  memories  of  lords  and  ladies, 
or  rich  merchants  and  their  wives.  Then  a  period 
of  turbulence  set  in,  and  "Old  Noll,"  at  the  head  of 
the  parliamentarians,  marched  up  and  down  the 
land,  and  considerable  damage  was  done.  In  the 
more  prominent  places  these  memorial  brasses 
were  torn  from  their  settings,  and  nothing  remains 
to  show  where  they  were  but  a  stone  matrix  here 
and  there.  However,  in  out-of-the-way  places 
many,  more  or  less  worn,  are  still  in  existence. 
Those  that  were  on  the  floors  have  in  some  cases 
been  placed  on  the  walls,  sometimes  in  niches  and 
sometimes  so  high  as  to  be  reached  only  by  a  step- 
ladder. 

While  on  a  bicycle  tour  through  the  midland 
counties  of  England  the  last  summer  I  stopped  for 
a  rest  at  a  stile  under  an  old  beech  tree,  and,  notic- 
ing that  the  by-path  led  over  the  fields  to  an  old 
church,  whose  square  tower  could  be  seen  over  the 
tree  tops,  and  knowing  that  the  old  churches  of 
England  are  one  of  its  most  interesting  and  in- 
structive features,  I  pushed  on  in  the  direction  of 
the  building.  At  the  porch  stood  a  number  of  bi- 
cycles, and  on  entering  I  found  a  party  of  young 
ladies  busily  engaged  in  some  sort  of  athletic  exer- 
cise. They  had  paper  fastened  to  the  walls,  and 
were  scrubbing  the  surface  with  great  dexterity, 
and  gradually  bringing  out,  by  means  of  a  black 
wax  composition,  the  forms  of  knights  and  monks. 
The  old  rector,  whom  I  met  outside,  explained  that 
this  was  called  "rubbing  brasses."  and  that  the  last 
year  or  two  had  shown  a  decided  increase  in  the 
number  of  "rubbers."  Just  why  they  did  it  the  dear 
old  man  did  not  know. 

A  Roman  Catholic  father  said,  later,  that  when 
he  was  studying  for  the  priesthood  he  rubbed 
brasses,  and  that  in  those  days  only  antiquarians, 
students  and  sometimes  artists  made  any  records  of 
these  ancient  memorials.  A  fair  devotee  of  the  art 
proved  to  me  that  we  were  on  the  eve  of  what  might 
be  called  a  new  fad  of  the  traveler  and  tourist.  This 
person  was  a  young  American  woman  who  had 
made  some  forty  odd  rubbings.  She  said  it  was  one 
of  the  most  fascinating  of  hobbies.  The  more  you 
rubbed,  the  more  you  learned  of  old  armor  and  cos- 
tumes and  lettering.  Take  the  changes  that  were 
made  from  the  chain  mail  of  the  early  times  to  the 
plate  armor  of  a  more  recent  period.  You  could 
note  the  changes  made  in  the  costumes  of  the  rich 
freedman  and  his  wife.  This  young  lady  belonged 
to  a  club  every  member  of  which  must  have  rubbed 
a  brass  dating  prior  to  the  year  1600.  An  exhibi- 
tion is  held  now  and  then,  and  the  production  of  a 
"find"  is  an  event. 

With  your  roll  of  paper,  your  gelatin  lozenges 
and  vour  black  wax  ball,  nothing  can  be  much  more 
valuable  as  the  record  of  a  bicycle  tour  in  England 
than  a  few  of  these  rubbings. 

TH  Huff  lit  Hitter?  BtMlmart  H*nU 

In  many  sixteenth  century  portraits  one  sees 
wound  around  the  wrist  of  a  noble  dame  a  piece  of 


rich,  soft  fur,  which  was  used  to  cover  the  neck  or 
to  fulfill  the  functions  of  a  muff.  To  this  is  often 
attached  some  little  fantasy,  an  animal's  head,  a 
skull  perhaps,  cleverly  wrought  and  adorned,  with 
precious  stones.  Like  many  another  article  of 
dress  the  muff  was  at  first  the  exclusive  property  of 
the  nobility,  but  when  it  appeared  in  Venice  it  was 
carried  by  courtezans  as  well  as  by  women  of  the 
highest  rank.  The  first  Venetian  muffs  were  very 
small,  made  of  a  single  piece  of  velvet,  brocade  or 
silk,  lined  with  fur,  the  opening  fastening  with  ex- 
quisite buttons  of  gold  and  silver  enriched  with 
precious  stones.  By  1662  the  muff  seems  to  have 
been  recognized  as  a  necessary  adjunct  of  the  ward- 
robe of  a  lady  of  fashion.  In  Evelyn's  Mundus 
Muliebris,  written  at  this  time,  numbers  of  gowns, 
"bodices,"  shoe  buckles,  of  perfumed  gloves,  "jon- 
quil, tube  rose,  frangipan,  orange,  violet,  narcissus, 
jessamine,  ambrett  and  some  of  chicken  skin  for 
night  to  keep  her  hands  plump,  soft  and  white,"  are 
enumerated,  and  also  "three  muffs,  of  ermine,  sable, 
gray."  It  will  be  noticed  that  my  lady  has  no  black 
muff.  Many  years  before  Charles  IX.,  "Fidgety 
Killjoy,"  as  he  was  called,  regulated  the  costumes 
of  the  classes — the  bourgeoise  to  use  black  muffs, 
and  only  the  women  of  rank  to  carry  those  of  vari- 
ous colors.  At  the  time  of  the  National  Convention 
in  Paris  the  muffs  were  large  and  flat,  fantastic  as 
were  all  the  fashions  of  that  time.  In  colonial  days 
in  America  they  were  also  large,  but  round.  About 
1830  the  muffs  were  principally  of  chinchilla,  of 
moderate  size,  and  were  often  used  with  what  would 
seem  to  us  an  incongruous  combination  of  straw 
bonnets  and  thin  slippers.  In  an  old  Dictionaire 
Amoureaux  the  muff  is  defined  as  "a  leather-box 
lined  with  white  satin." 


».!ra/  VHItltf  OmrH,  Mm  York  HtrcM 

In  thorough  keeping  with  Emperor  William's 
character,  which  is  noted  for  its  self-assertiveness, 
rather  than  for  its  modesty,  are  the  visiting  cards 
which  he  employs.  They  are,  without  exception, 
the  largest  in  use  anywhere  in  Europe,  and  can  only 
be  compared  to  those  huge  visiting  cards  that  are 
considered  good  form  in  China  by  the  mandarins. 
They  measure  no  less  than  six  inches  in  length 
and  four  inches  in  width.  On  the  upper  line  is  the 
single  word  "Wilhelm,"  and  below  are  the  words, 
"Dcutscher  Kaiser  and  Koenig  von  Preussen." 
These  words  are  printed  in  large,  fat  Gothic  letters. 
It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that  the  Emperor  does 
not  consider  it  necessary  to  inscribe,  like  ordinary 
folks,  his  address  on  his  visiting  cards,  perhaps  for 
the  very  reason  that  he  is  so  seldom  at  home.  Of 
course,  the  Emperor  does  not  carry  about  these 
huge  bits  of  pasteboard  himself.  They  are  confided 
to  his  chasseur,  or  body  servant,  who  follows  him. 

The  other  sovereigns  in  Europe  content  them- 
selves with  quite  small  and  unobtrusive  visiting 
cards,  with  the  words  in  Latin  script.  Among  the 
most  simple,  in  point  of  size  and  appearance,  arc 
those  of  the  Emperor  of  Austria  and  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales.  The  Prince  has  two  sets  of  cards,  the  one 
for  use  abroad,  and  the  other  for  use  in  England. 
The  latter  bear  the  words,  "The  Prince  of  Wales." 
the  other  the  French  translation  of  the  same,  the 
"Prince  de  Galles." 
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a«r/il<Mi  *<u  0  **11  Hori*  Amtrtnn 

The  really  cheerful  and  happy  people  in  the  world 
are  those  who  arc  satisfied  to  be  little,  to  do  little 
and  to  know  little.  The  only  really  rich  people  are 
those  who  are  rich,  not  in  what  they  actually  pos- 
sess, but  in  what  they  know  how  to  do  without.  If 
you  doubt  it,  go  to  a  theatre,  and  look  at  the  bored 
faces  that  occupy  the  boxes  and  the  orchestra  stalls, 
and  at  the  cheerful,  eager,  happy  ones  that  occupy 
the  upper  circle  and  the  gallery.  Look  at  the  oc- 
cupants of  those  gorgeous  carriages  who  "do" 
Rotten  Row  or  the  Avenue  des  Acacias  as  in  duty 
bound,  and  the  happy,  cheerful,  orderly  crowds 
who  enjoy  a  Sunday  afternoon  in  the  Versailles 
Gardens. 

I  feel  much  more  happy,  comfortable  and  cheer- 
ful after  my  good,  simple,  every-day  dinner,  quietly 
enjoyed  with  my  family,  with  my  dog  begging  by 
my  side,  my  cat  perched  on  the  top  of  an  armchair 
blinking  and  waiting  for  a  chance  to  be  noticed 
and  my  parrot  suggesting  a  "thank  you,  so  good 
for  Polly" — yes,  yes,  much  more  happy  than  I  do 
after  a  banquet  or  a  huge  "table  d'hote"  dinner.  .  .  . 

The  cost  of  enjoyment  in  age  is  in  abstemious- 
ness in  youth.  Mr.  John  Ruskin  says  that  it  was 
the  paucity  of  toys  which  made  him  enjoy  pleasures 
late  in  life.  His  palate  is  now  unimpaired  because, 
as  a  child,  he  never  had  more  than  a  taste  of  sweets. 
"I  am  cheerful,"  once  wrote  Renan,  "because,  hav- 
ing had  few  amusements  when  young,  I  have  kept 
my  illusions  in  all  their  freshness." 

Cheerfulness  depends  upon  illusions,  ujkjii  not 
too  rigorously  determining  to  see  all  truths  in  life. 
Even  superstition  feeds  cheerfulness,  and  should 
not  be  shunned  like  fanaticism,  which  kills  it. 
Cheerfulness  depends  upon  having  beliefs,  belief  in 
friendship,  belief  in  all  that  helps  to  make  living 
beautiful,  and  the  saddest  experience  in  life  is  to  be 
deceived  and  thereby  lose  a  belief  or  an  illusion. 
Children  are  happy  and  cheerful  because  they  are 
full  of  illusions,  of  beliefs  and  of  confidence. 

When  we  are  told,  in  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew, 
that  "except  we  become  as  little  children,  we  shall 
not  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  Heaven."  1  am  dis- 
posed to  thus  interpret  the  verse:  "Except  we  be- 
come as  little  children,  confident,  believing  and  un- 
conscious of  malice,  we  shall  not  be  happy  in  this 
world."  When  I  read:  "Happy  are  the  poor  in 
spirit,  because  they  shall  enter  into  the  kingdom  of 
Heaven."  I  feel  disposed  to  say:  "Happy  are  those 
who  are  determined  not  to  know  all  the  truths  in 
life,  because  they  shall  be  happy  in  this  world." 

Ernest  Renan  would  say  to  you:  "Make  money 
that  you  may  possess  it ;  but  do  not  aim  at  making 
too  much,  for  fear  it  should  possess  you.  Money 
cantiot  buy  everything.  It  cannot  buy  health,  life 
or  love.  If  you  were  a  hundred  times  richer  than 
vou  are,  you  could  not  multiply  your  wants  and 
pleasures  by  one  hundred.  You  could  not  eat  or 
drink  a  hundred  times  more  than  you  do  now." 
There  is  truth  and  philosophy  in  that  remark  of  the 
English  drunkard  staggering  in  the  gutter:  "If  I 
was  the  blooming  Dook  of  Westminster.  I  could— 
not — be — more — drunk  —  than  —  I  —  am."  Renan 


would  say  to  you,  Don't  take  life  too  seriously ; 
when  you  are  old,  you  will  remember  life  with 
pleasure  only  by  the  hundreds  of  little  follies  you 
have  indulged  in,  by  the  hundreds  of  innocent  little 
temptations  you  have  succumbed  to.  Avoid  per- 
fect people  and  angels  of  all  sorts — this  side  of  the 
grave.  Man  will  never  be  perfect ;  love  him  with  all 
his  imperfections.  Never  resist  impulses  of  gener- 
osity, they  will  make  you  cheerful,  nay,  healthy. 
They  will  give  color  to  your  cheeks  and  prevent 
your  flesh,  in  old  age,  from  turning  into  yellow, 
dried-up  parchment.  Come  home  with  pockets  full 
of  presents  for  the  children.  Let  them  put  their  lit- 
tle hands  right  to  the  bottom  of  those  pockets.  You 
will  be  repaid,  amply  repaid,  by  their  holding  out 
their  little  round  faces,  to  thank  you  in  anticipation 
of  what  they  know  you  have  done  for  them.  That 
may  be  cupboard  love— of  course  it  is ;  every  love, 
except  a  mother's,  is  cupboard  love — never  mind 
that;  if  you  will  make  up  your  mind  not  to  expect 
too  much  from  man,  you  will  be  satisfied  with  get- 
ting what  you  can  from  children. 

Kfalltt  In  Pablle  Afalri  »•  Spectator 

We  do  not  believe  that  the  problem  which  has 
been  discussed  for  centuries,  that  of  the  apparent 
conflict  between  morality  in  public  life  and  morality 
in  private  affairs,  is  so  insoluble  as  at  first  sight  it 
looks.  It  is  very  easy  to  say  that  obedience  to  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount  would  speedily  dissolve  any 
State,  but  a  good  deal  of  the  Sermon  was  intended 
not  as  a  rule  of  life,  but  as  a  counsel  of  perfection, 
showing  what  life  if  ideally  conducted  would  be. 
The  character  of  an  English  gentleman  of  the  best 
type  approaches  very  nearly  to  the  practical  ideal 
set  up  by  Christianity,  and  most  moralists  would 
be  sorry  to  say  that  an  English  gentleman  of  that 
kind  can  never  be  a  successful  politician.  He  can, 
for  Sir  Robert  Peel  was.  Let  us  see  for  a  moment, 
by  putting  a  question  or  two,  wherein  the  tempta- 
tions of  a  statesman  to  deviate  from  Christian  teach- 
ing really  consist.  Can  he.  for  instance,  declare 
war,  knowing  what  the  horrors  of  war  in  the  way 
of  suffering  to  be  inflicted  and  endured  must  actu- 
ally be?  We  do  not  see  that  Christ  prohibited  war, 
though  he  advised  peace,  and,  therefore,  think  that 
war  may  be  declared  for  one  of  three  causes — that 
is,  in  self-defence  when  the  power  of  a  nation  for 
good  would  be  destroyed  or  greatly  reduced  by  re- 
fusing it.  or  when  war  is  practically  a  disciplinary 
measure,  like  a  war  of  conquest  undertaken  with  a 
sincere  intention  of  raising  the  mental  and  moral 
character  of  the  conquered  people.  It  is  not  worth 
while  to  discuss  the  first  question,  because  nobody 
except  a  Quaker  really  disputes  it.  and  even  the 
(Quakers  bring  lawsuits,  and  the  second  is  merely 
an  induction  from  the  first.  To  defend  one's  repute 
is  self-defence,  and  in  the  case  of  a  nation,  which 
lives  for  centuries,  not  to  defend  it  is  self-mutilation. 
Nobody  who  does  not  accept  the  doctrine  that  self- 
defence  is  wrong  in  all  cases  could  have  a  right  to 
let  his  eyes  be  put  out  or  his  arm  cut  off  merely  be- 
cause prevention  would  have  involved  resistance. 
His  eyes  and  his  arm  are  powers  which  he  holds  in 
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trust.  The  third  cause  is  more  disputable,  will  be 
disputed  probably  to  the  end  of  time,  but  we  think 
that  the  balance  of  evidence  is  in  favor  of  the  con- 
quering statesman.  There  arc  races  which  stagnate 
or  recede  till  there  is  no  hope  for  them,  and  when 
that  recession  or  stagnation  is  manifest,  the  right 
to  give  them  a  new  vivifying  impulse  seems  suf- 
ficiently clear.  We  had  the  same  right  to  conquer 
Bengal  that  we  have  to  put  schoolboys  under  train- 
ing. No  doubt  the  fact  that  conquest  pays  is  a  dis- 
turbing fact  to  the  moralist,  but  if  the  work  is  sin- 
cerely done,  done  with  a  will  and  continuously,  we 
do  not  know  that  the  disturbance  need  be  serious. 
Fair  pay  for  work  done  is  not  opposed  to  Chris- 
tianity, though  where  the  schoolmaster  settles  the 
amount  for  himself  he  may  be  tempted  to  take  too 
much. 

Next,  may  a  statesman  lie  for  his  country's  or  his 
party's  good?  "No,"  and  again  "No,"  we  say ;  but, 
then,  where  is  the  need  of  lying?  We  do  not  believe 
there  is  any — that  is,  wc  believe  that  while  reserve  is 
right  as  well  as  dignified,  a  habit  of  truthfulness  in 
statesmen  would  in  the  long  run  produce  more  ad- 
vantage to  a  people  than  any  ingenuity  in  the  prep- 
aration of  falsehood.  All  Englishmen  and  most 
Continentals  acknowledge  this  in  the  fullest  degree 
about  pecuniary  affairs,  the  recognized  fact  being 
that  credit  is  equivalent  to  cash,  and  it  is  just  as  true 
about  everything  else.  If  soldiers  and  statesmen  in 
France  habitually  spoke  the  truth,  the  present  hor- 
rible situation  could  not  have  arisen ;  and  if  Russian 
diplomatists  were  always  believed,  one-half  their 
difficulties  would  be  gone.  The  Rescript  would  be 
a  solid  foundation  for  peace,  and  they  might  march 
to  Newchang,  or,  for  that  matter,  to  Constanti- 
nople, without  a  shot  being  fired  against  them  by  a 
white  man.  We  believe  that  even  in  daily  diplo- 
macy, where  undoubtedly  the  temptation  is  great,  a 
steady  adherence  to  truth,  by  increasing  the  weight 
of  the  diplomatist's  utterance,  greatly  increases  his 
force  in  negotiation,  and  makes  every  syllable  tell. 
We  should  apply  this  argument  even  to  the  very 
frequent  and  terribly  difficult  case  of  a  confidential 
communication.  It  frequently  happens  that  an  am- 
bassador is  told  in  a  confidence  which  he  says  he 
will  respect  something  which  it  subsequently  seems 
a  duty  to  his  country  or  to  his  sovereign  to  reveal. 
Is  he  to  reveal  it?  Wc  say  "No"  most  decidedly, 
except  to  the  persons  about  whom  there  is  a  tacit 
understanding ;  and  believe  that  if  any  ambassador 
were  known  to  be  incapable  of  such  treachery,  his 
consequent  knowledge  of  the  secret  history  of 
Europe  would  make  him  the  best  informed  and 
most  efficient  agent  to  the  crown.  Wc  never  could 
see  that  the  betrayal  of  Nicholas  I.  helped  us  in  the 
Crimean  War,  and  are  satisfied  that  if  Napoleon 
III.,  as  we  suspect,  betrayed  the  confidence  of 
Prussia  at  Villafranca,  the  betrayal  was  subse- 
quently terribly  avenged.  The  lie.  at  all  events,  or 
the  treachery,  is  never  a  necessity,  and  the  moral 
law  can  be  observed  by  a  successful  statesman. 

Finally,  may  a  statesman  do  a  wrong  act.  or  suf- 
fer a  series  of  wrong  acts,  from  a  great  motive?  Our 
answer  to  the  first  half  of  the  question  would  be  a 
distinct  "No,"  even  in  the  case  of  a  king,  who  has 
not,  as  the  average  statesman  has,  the  alternative  of 
disappearing  from  public  life.   He  is  bound  to  pre- 


vent the  wrong  act  if  it  is  one  of  importance,  even 
if  he  thereby  endangers  his  throne.  A  religious 
massacre,  for  example,  should  be  stopped,  even  if 
the  troops  threaten  mutiny  as  a  consequence  of  the 
stoppage.  How  far  a  small  act  or  wrong  entails  this 
obligation  is  a  puzzle  not  easy  of  solution ;  but  we 
confess  that  personally  we  should  solve  it  as  wc 
once  heard  one  of  the  most  determined  lovers  of 
animals  solve  a  similar  problem  in  the  world  of  in- 
ferior beings.  He  was  asked  to  join  a  projected  so- 
ciety for  the  protection  of  insects,  and  replied  with 
some  asperity:  "I  will  not.  For  anything  I  know, 
an  ant  can  surfer  as  much  as  I  can,  but  I  will  not 
debauch  my  sense  of  pity  by  thinking  about  ants." 
There  must  be  some  sense  of  proportion  in  regard- 
ing good  and  evil,  as  in  everything  else;  and  the 
statesman  who  resigns,  or  the  king  who  risks  a 
throne,  because  he  cannot  endure,  say,  Jewish  disa- 
bilities or  paupers'  deprivation  of  the  vote,  is  want- 
ing in  a  necessary  sense.  But  that  a  statesman 
should  do  no  big  wrong,  such  as  the  condemnation 
of  Dreyfus  now  appears  to  be,  whatever  the  conse- 
quences, is,  we  think,  quite  clear.  Whether  he  may 
suffer  one  to  go  on  is  another  matter,  and  one 
which  may  well  perplex  men  not  disposed  to  con- 
cede much  to  the  casuists.  We  think  he  may  suffer 
the  wrong  if  the  opposition  to  right-doing  is  so 
great  as  practically  to  deprive  him  of  the  freedom  of 
his  will. 

The  case  does  not  often  arise  in  England,  except 
when  a  man,  known  by  the  Home  Secretary  to 
be  guilty,  is  let  off  rather  than  shock  opinion,  or, 
as  the  French  put  it,  "rather  than  demoralize  the 
guillotine" ;  but  it  occurs  pretty  often  in  Catholic 
countries  and  in  our  own  dominion  in.  India.  The 
Emperor  Francis  Joseph  of  Austria  has,  if  we  mis- 
take not,  twice  at  least  signed  laws  which,  had  he 
been  absolute,  it  would,  in  his  judgment,  have  im- 
periled his  soul  to  sign,  and  has  twice  been  assured 
by  the  Pope  that,  not  being  on  that  question  a  free 
agent,  he  remained  sinless.  We  ourselves  in  India 
not  only  tolerate,  but  sanction,  practices — e.  g., 
polygamy — which  the  West  holds  to  be  evil,  but  the 
suppression  of  which  would  produce  universal  in- 
surrection. That  would  not  be  pardonable  were  the 
will  of  the  ruling  power  free :  but  in  truth  it  is  not 
free,  and  the  ruler's  toleration,  although  a  tolera- 
tion of  evil,  is  therefore  sinless.  So  it  also  would  be 
if  we  tolerated  Suttee  or  infanticide  under  the  same 
conditions ;  but  they  do  not  exist,  and,  as  we  should 
maintain,  cannot  exist.  For  this  great  dogma  has 
proved  always  true,  that  men  will  not  risk  their  lives 
to  protect  a  custom  condemned  by  the  universal 
and  instinctive  human  conscience,  which  came 
originally  from  God.  We  might  have  an  insurrec- 
tion if  we  ordered  all  plague-stricken  women  in  In- 
dia to  go  into  a  general  hospital,  but  an  insurrec- 
tion because  we  order  men  not  to  burn  their 
mothers  alive — no,  the  conscience  of  mankind,  the 
inner  law,  is  too  clearly  on  our  side.  A  statesman, 
as  we  contend,  need  never  fear  lest  his  duty  and  his 
Christianity  will  directly  clash,  and  therefore  the 
grave  fissure  said  to  exist  between  morality  in  pub- 
lic and  private  life  is  not  a  reality.  What  does  exist, 
and  very  often  reign,  is  a  cowardly  form  of  selfish- 
ness, and  of  that  no  Christian  statesman  who  re- 
spects himself  will  or  can  be  guilty. 
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At  the  Grafton  Galleries  recently  M.  Verest- 
chagin,  the  Russian  painter,  opened  an  exhibi- 
tion of  his  series  of  oil  paintings  illustrative  of 
the  campaign  of  Moscow  and  the  retreat -of  the 
grand  army,  and  a  notable  exhibition  it  has  proved. 
Yerestchagin  is  well  known  as  the  most  realistic  of 
all  the  painters  of  war.  He  has  studied  the  subject 
from  the  life  by  seeing  service  with  the  Russian 
army  as  a  volunteer.  In  this  way  he  followed  the 
campaign  in  Central  Asia,  which  resulted  in  the  an- 
nexation of  the  Khanates,  and,  at  a  later  date,  he 
took  part  in  the  Russo-Turkish  war.  He  was  des- 
perately wounded  in  this  campaign  in  an  attempt  to 
blow  up  a  Turkish  gunboat  on  the  Danube,  and  he 
received  the  Cross  of  St.  George,  the  highest  mili- 
tary decoration  in  the  gift  of  the  Czar. 

In  running  all  these  risks  his  first  object  was  the 
pursuit  of  his  art.  He  wanted  to  show  war  as  it  is, 
and  to  do  this  he  felt  that  he  must  share  its  perils. 
The  result  of  this  method  of  study  was,  in  each  case, 
a  series  of  pictures  terribly  realistic  in  their  charac- 
ter, and  painted  without  fear  or  favor  for  either  side. 
In  the  collection  illustrative  of  the  Russo-Turkish 
campaign  he  showed  the  fearful  cost  at  which  the 
Russian  army  tried  to  present  Plevna  to  the  Czar 
as  a  birthday  gift.  We  witness  the  assault  on  the 
Turkish  intrenchments,  a  profitless  adventure 
which  cost  the  army  ten  thousand  men.  Then,  af- 
ter the  final  surrender  of  the  fortress  we  see  the 
Turkish  soldiers  marching  into  captivity  and  lining 
the  roads  with  their  dead  and  wounded  as  they  fell 
out  of  the  ranks.  Next  we  have  the  ghastly  episodes 
of  the  main  advance,  and  realize  the  dire  meaning 
that  lay  behind  General  Gourko's  dispatches  an- 
nouncing "All  quiet  at  Shipka."  The  quietness 
was  often  that  of  death — the  quietness  of  sentries 
who  had  been  frozen  at  their  posts,  and  whose 
graves  were  the  drifting  snow.  Such  pictures,  of 
course,  imply  a  moral  against  war,  but  the  moral  is 
not  exactly  of  the  artist's  seeking,  or,  at  any  rate,  he 
likes  to  think  it  is  not. 

These  principles  and  this  method  of  observation 
apply  to  his  latest  series  of  works,  the  one  now  on 
exhibition  at  the  Grafton  Gallery.  As  a  Russian,  it 
is  needless  to  say.  he  has  no  particular  inclination 
to  hold  up  the  French  to  the  execration  of  his 
countrymen,  or  to  gloat  over  their  sufferings  and 
misfortunes  But,  equally  as  a  Russian  and  as  a 
Russian  military  painter,  it  seems  to  come  to  him 
in  the  natural  course  of  things  to  paint  the  greatest 
military  event  in  Russian  history.  He  paints  it  as 
impartially  as  if  he  were  dealing  with  a  campaign 
in  which  he  had  no  patriotic  concern. 

So  he  has  given  us  the  successive  scenes  of  this 
colossal  drama  with  a  realistic  force  which  leaves 
nothing  to  be  desired,  avoiding,  however,  as  far  as 
he  can  the  horrors  of  sheer  carnage  in  order  to  in- 
sist more  emphatically  on  the  general  suffering  that 
follows  in  the  train  of  war.  Thus,  his  Borodino,  the 
great  battle  that  gave  the  French  possession  of 
Moscow,  is  seen  as  a  battle  only  in  the  background 
of  a  composition  in  which  Napoleon  and  his  mar- 
shals occupy  the  most  prominent  place.    The  Em- 


peror sits  in  front  of  the  staff  with  a  drum  for  a 
footstool,  and  looks  down  on  the  canopy  of  smoke 
that  hides  the  worst  abominations  of  the  spectacle. 

Napoleon's  attitude  of  enforced  repose  really 
gives  the  clue  to  all  the  disasters  of  the  campaign. 
He  failed  in  1812  because  of  an  attack  of  illness 
which  made  it  impossible  for  him  to  mount  his 
horse.  His  sufferings  were  so  acute  at  times  that 
he  was  hardly  master  of  himself,  and  the  consequent 
indecision  and  want  of  energy  made  him  linger  in 
Moscow  on  delusive  hopes  of  an  arrangement  until 
the  winter  overtook  him.  The  campaign  of  1812 
marked  the  decline  of  his  powers. 

The  next  great  scene  after  Borodino  shows  us  the 
French  army  defiling  before  the  Emperor  to  seize 
the  prize  of  the  ancient  capital  of  the  Czars.  Now 
they  are  in  Moscow,  and,  through  a  window  in  the 
Kremlin  the  Emperor  looks  out  on  the  fire  which 
is  the  presage  of  the  ruin  of  his  hopes.  In  due  time 
and  after  fruitless  offers  of  peace  he  has  to  retreat, 
accompanied  rather  than  followed  by  a  powerful 
Russian  army,  which  marches  in  a  parallel  line  with 
his  own,  and  which  is  ready  to  take  advantage  of  his 
weakness  or  his  slightest  mistake.  The  road  he  is 
compelled  to  choose  is  the  one  by  which  he  came, 
and  which  his  troops  ruined  in  their  march  by  de- 
stroying everything  which  they  were  unable  to 
carry  away.  It  is  the  road  of  famine.  A  better  one 
lay  open  by  Kaluga,  and  Napoleon  had  nearly  se- 
cured it.  But  a  solitary  Cossack  saw  the  approach 
of  the  French,  and  warned  the  Russian  commander 
in  time  to  enable  him  to  bar  the  way  with  his  whole 
force. 

A  sanguinary  battle  proved  to  Napoleon  that  it 
would  be  impossible  to  force  his  way  through.  His 
only  choice  lay  between  alternatives  of  ruin.  If  he 
took  the  open  road  his  troops  would  be  starved;  if 
he  took  the  other  they  would  be  annihilated  by  the 
Russian  forces.  In  this  fearful  crisis  of  his  fortunes 
he  remained  speechless  in  a  peasant's  hut  for  twen- 
ty-four hours :  mostly  with  his  head  bowed  on  his 
hands.  The  staff  waited  in  vain  for  an  order.  At 
length  as  some  order  had  to  be  given  he  sent  his 
army  to  destruction  by  the  road  of  famine.  The 
other  pictures  of  the  series  show  their  hopeless 
struggle  against  the  forces  of  nature — cold,  hunger 
and  every  kind  of  privation.  We  see  them  huddled 
round  the  fires  in  their  miserable  bivouacs  and 
frozen  to  death  as  they  lie  in  heaps  in  which  all  dis- 
tinctions of  rank  are  lost.  At  one  moment  the  Em- 
peror tries  to  still  their  murmurs  by  leaving  his  own 
comfortable  carriage  to  walk  in  the  snow.  Crowds 
of  Cossacks  hover  around  them  on  all  sides,  and  a 
fully  equipped  Russian  army  that  can  never  be 
brought  to  battle  is  always  at  hand  to  overwhelm 
them  in  the  last  resort. 


A  *•»  Etching  Proem   Boston  Homt  Journal 

Louis  Edward  Levy,  a  member  of  the  Franklin 
Institute,  has  exhibited  an  invention  for  etching 
which  is  a  radical  innovation  upon  methods  now 
known  and  used,  consisting  essentially  in  the  appli- 
cation of  a  spray  of  finely-atomized  etching  liquid 
instead  of  the  immersion  bath  at  present  in  use.  the 
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spray  being  driven  against  the  plate  by  a  powerful 
blast  of  air  from  an  air-compressor.  A  homogene- 
ous cloud  of  acid  vapors  is  forced  by  the  air  blast 
against  the  plate  at  right  angles  to  the  surface.  Un- 
der the  impulse  of  the  blast  the  etching  proceeds 
very  rapidly.  Mr.  Levy  explains  that  the  normal 
chemical  affinity  in  the  middle  globules  of  acid  car- 
ried by  the  blast  is  enhanced  by  the  force  of  their 
impact  on  the  metal  with  which  they  are  intended  to 
combine.  This  results  in  each  globule  of  acid  be- 
coming saturated  with  the  metallic  base  instantly 
on  contact  with  the  latter,  thus  losing  its  power  of 
further  dissolving  the  metal.  The  blast  process  af- 
fords a  considerable  saving  of  time,  and  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  securing  the  etcher  against  the  deleteri- 
ous effects  of  the  acid  fumes. 


r»«  Piagt  ofPlntn  Sultan  KotU  T»»  Forum 

Pinero,  like  Sheridan,  raps  the  manners  of  the 
day  over  the  knuckles — and  we  of  the  knuckles 
like  it,  and,  instead  of  protesting,  laugh.  But, 
though  Pinero  may  well  be  called  the  Sheridan  of 
to-day,  he  knows  that  modern  life  is  projected  on 
a  larger  scale,  and  appreciates  that,  while  Sheridan 
could  show  life  reflected  in  a  mirror,  the  modern 
dramatist  must  let  his  audience  view  it  through  a 
magnifying-glass.  This  is  the  reason  why  many 
of  Pinero's  plays  of  the  Magistrate  and  Cabinet 
Minister  order,  though  in  their  essence  comedy,  are 
in  their  execution  farcical ;  the  farcical  exploitation 
being  the  magnifying-glass  through  which  we  view 
the  comedy  of  modern  life  as  set  forth  by  this  play- 
wright. 

Pinero  possesses,  perhaps  to  a  greater  degree  than 
any  other  English  dramatist,  what  is  called  dra- 
matic technic — the  building  up  of  each  detail  with 
reference  to  every  other  detail  of  a  play ;  the  devel- 
opment of  a  story  according  to  a  well-defined  pro- 
cess of  dramatic  evolution ;  and  a  nice  adjustment 
of  dialogue  in  action. 

Having  himself  been  an  actor  before  he  became 
a  playwright,  he  has  no  illusion  regarding  the 
stage  and  its  relations  to  literature.  His  own  prac- 
tical experience  as  an  actor  has  taught  him  the 
value  of  the  right  word  in  the  right  place,  as  com- 
pared with  mere  fine  writing.  As  he  himself  has 
put  it,  "More  dramatic  authors  have  died  from  lit- 
erature than  from  any  other  cause."  But,  while 
avoiding  fine  writing  simply  as  such,  no  one  has  a 
more  brilliant  style  than  he  when  it  becomes  neces- 
sary to  raise  a  laugh  at  the  foibles  of  modern  society. 
Every  play  of  his  contains  quotable  sentences.  Thus 
in  The  Princess  and  the  Butterfly,  the  last  of  his 
plays  presented  in  America,  we  have  the  line."Those 
who  love  deep  never  grow  old,"  which  not  only 
frames  a  pretty  thought,  but  also  has  a  direct  bear- 
ing upon  the  story  of  the  play,  in  which  a  middle- 
aged  hero  and  heroine,  instead  of  falling  in  love 
with  each  other,  become  enamored  respectively  of 
a  slip  of  a  girl  and  a  mere  youth.  Clever,  too,  is 
the  line  in  which  The  Princess  explains  why  she  is 
thinking  of  residing  in  Paris.  "Paris,"  she  ex- 
claims, "is  a  Paradise  for  middle-aged  women!" 
"Not  for  the  imported  ones,"  comments  her  friend. 
Lady  Ringstead.  Another  character,  in  discussing 
middle  age  in  woman,  explains  that  the  surest  sign 
of  the  approach  of  that  disastrous  period  in  life  is 


"an  appetite  for  dinner  in  other  people's  houses." 
When  The  Princess'  young  lover,  Edward  Oriel, 
would  brush  aside  the  disparity  in  their  ages,  she 
strikes  a  deeper  chord :  "A  well-preserved  woman  is 
like  a  harpstring  strung  to  its  highest  tension.  It 
may  respond  tunefully  to  your  touch,  but  the  next 
thing  it  breaks." 

Pinero's  ancestors  were  Portuguese  Jews,  who 
settled  in  London  two  centuries  ago.  He  himself 
was  educated  for  the  law ;  but  his  bent  for  the  stage 
was  too  great  for  him  to  adopt  that  profession ;  and 
whatever  prospects  of  preferment  in  it  he  might 
have  had  he  gave  up  for  a  salary  of  a  pound  a  week 
at  the  Theatre  Royal,  Edinburgh.  This  was  in  1874. 
He  proved  a  good  actor;  and  from  1876  to  1882 
he  played  with  Irving.  His  first  efforts  as  a  play- 
wright were  one-act  "curtain-raisers"  —  among 
them  Daisy's  Escape,  which  was  produced  by  Irv- 
ing at  the  Lyceum,  with  the  author  in  the  cast.  His 
first  great  success  was  The  Money  Spinner,  which 
Hare  produced  at  the  St.  James'  Theatre  in  1880. 
In  1 881  Mr.  Pinero  followed  this  play  with  The 
Squire,  which  was  successfully  brought  out  by  the 
Kendals.  Mr.  Pinero  is  now  forty-three  years  old. 
Owing  to  his  experience  as  an  actor,  his  plays  are 
thoroughly  practical;  and  though  he  may,  con- 
sciously or  unconsciously,  have  applied  the  motto, 
"Ridendo  castigat  mores,"  to  his  work,  his  plays 
are  first  of  all  "acting  plays."  His  stagecraft  is  so 
good  that  he  gives  complete  directions  in  regard  to 
scenery  and  "business."  His  manuscripts  are  more 
thoroughly  "staged"  than  those  of  any  other  mod- 
ern playwright,  excepting  Sardou. 

He  is  a  slow  thinker,  but,  when  he  once  settles 
to  work,  a  rapid  writer.  Therefore,  despite  the  fact 
that  he  is  somewhat  deliberate  in  getting  under  way, 
his  plays  are  so  numerous  that  only  to  touch  upon 
all  of  them  would  exceed  the  limits  of  a  magazine 
article.  Fortunately  two  of  his  well-known  plays — 
both  of  them  have  often  been  given  in  America — 
are  so  different  in  character,  yet  so  distinctly  his 
own,  that  an  analysis  of  them  will  serve  to  show  the 
scope  of  his  genius.  I  refer  to  The  Amazons  and 
The  Second  Mrs.  Tanqueray — the  former  a  farce 
touched  with  the  charm  of  romance ;  the  latter  the 
most  serious  and  the  greatest  of  his  dramas. 

How  charmingly  the  romantic  or  fanciful  can  be 
combined  with  the  comic,  Pinero  has  shown  in  The 
Amazons.  This  is  a  social  satire  with  a  gentle 
strain  of  the  poetical  running  through  it.  One 
seems  to  see  the  playwright  smiling  pleasantly 
through  the  lines,  as  he  observes,  with  an  apologetic 
shrug  of  the  shoulders,  "Ridendo  castigat  mores." 
From  start  to  finish  The  Amazons  is  a  delicate  per- 
siflage on  the  growing  mannishness  of  the  gentler 
sex ;  its  "denouement"  being  a  homily  to  the  effect, 
that  the  "new  woman,"  though  new,  is  yet  woman. 
But,  withal,  the  spirit  of  romance  hovers  lightly 
over  the  story — Pinero  calls  the  play  a  farcical  ro- 
mance— and  one  would  not  be  surprised  if  told  that 
The  Tangle  in  Overcote  Park  were  an  offshoot  of 
the  forest  of  Arden  with  a  modern  Rosalind  and 
Orlando  in  Lady  Noeline  and  Lord  Litterly.  Cer- 
tainly there  is  no  more  clever  mingling  of  romance, 
comedy  and  satire  in  modern  English  drama. 

The  English  failed  to  appreciate  the  delicate  sa- 
tire and  gentle  raillery  of  The  Amazons :  but  in  this 
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ripple  of  amusement — the  most  genuine  tribute  to 
humor — passes  over  the  audience.  "Ridendo  cas- 
tigat  mores'* — but  with  a  magic  wand  lightly  laid 
over  the  shoulders  of  farce  and  romance. 

The  Amazons,  though  produced  before  The  Sec- 
ond Mrs.  Tanqueray,  followed  the  latter  in  point  of 
writing;  in  fact,  it  was  written  by  Pinero  as  a  relax- 
ation— a  charming  way  of  taking  a  holiday.  The 
Amazons  in  turn  was  followed  by  The  Notorious 
Mrs.  Kbbsmith,  a  play  of  the  Tanqueray  order,  but 
not  so  successful.  Indeed,  The  Second  Mrs.  Tan- 
queray marks  not  only  the  high-water  mark  of 
Pinero's  art,  but  the  high-water  mark  of  the  popu- 
lar problem-play.  After  it  the  question  raised  con- 
cerning plays  which  dealt  with  what  are  usually 
considered  forbidden  topics  was  not  regarding  the 
topic  dealt  with,  but  as  to  the  comparative  skill  and 
freedom  from  objectionable  frankness  with  which 
the  playwright  handled  it.  The  Second  Mrs.  Tan- 
queray did  much  to  eradicate  sophistication  in 
things  dramatic.  It  had,  for  instance,  been  deemed 
advisable  in  1888,  when  Pinero's  charming  and 
highly  successful  play,  Sweet  Lavender,  was  pro- 
duced in  this  country,  to  conceal  the  fact  that  the 
heroine  of  the  play  was  an  illegitimate  daughter. 
But  when  Sweet  Lavender  was  revived  after  the 
public  had  accepted  The  Second  Mrs.  Tanqueray, 
it  was  given  as  written. 

When  The  Second  Mrs.  Tanqueray  was  produced 
in  London  an  English  critic  thus  summed  up  his 
tribute  to  Pinero's  genius:  "He  is  not  yet  forty; 
and  he  is  the  author  of  The  Second  Mrs.  Tan- 
queray." The  play  is  written  with  amazing  tech- 
nical skill ;  there  is  not  a  line,  however  reckless  in  its 
wit  or  audacious  in  its  philosophy,  which  is  not  in- 
terlocked with  the  story  and  which  does  not  aid  or 
illumine  its  development.  Dealing  in  a  novel  way 
with  an  old,  yet  ever  recurring,  and  always  interest- 
ing problem — the  woman  with  a  past,  and  her  at- 
tempted redemption  by  a  man  with  a  future — it 
made  a  more  profound  impression  than  any  other 
modern  English  play,  and  placed  Pinero  in  the  front 
rank  of  modern  dramatists.  Among  recent  English 
plays  it  has  the  unusual,  perhaps  unique,  distinc- 
tion of  having  been  taken  into  the  "repertoire"  of 
a  famous  foreign  actress.  For  Paula  Tanqueray 
has  become  one  of  Duse's  finest  roles. 

The  Second  Mrs.  Tanqueray  is,  of  course,  a 
problem-play.  And,  speaking  of  problem-plays, 
does  it  never  occur  to  those  who  use  this  new  term 
so  glibly  that  it  stands  for  something  dating  consid- 
erably further  back  than  "anno  Ibseni"?  Is  not 
"La  Dame  aux  Camellias"  —  which,  absurdly 
enough,  we  translate  as  Camille — a  problem-play  of 
the  frankest  possible  kind,  and  almost  old  enough 
to  be  a  classic?  Have  our  Decadent  friends  over- 
looked this  fact  because  "La  Dame  aux  Camellias" 
is  written  with  such  consummate  skill — because  it 
is  so  interesting?  Cannot  a  problem-play  be  also 
a  real  play?  Surely  the  problem  is  brought  home 
with  none  the  less  force  when  handled  with  as- 
tounding technical  precision.  Xor  does  the  lesson 
sought  to  be  conveyed  fail  because  the  dramatist 
has  built  upon  it  a  brilliant  and  effective  play.  There 
is  no  reason,  excepting  lack  of  ability  on  the  play- 
wright's part,  why  a  drama  should  not  deal  seri- 
ously with  a  vital  social  problem  without  being,  in 


the  cant  phrase,  "too  good  for  the  box-office." 

Had  Pinero  desired  to  place  a  motto  at  the  head 
of  his  play,  he  could  not  have  chosen  a  better  one 
than  that  sad  reflection  of  Paula  Tanqueray's  upon 
her  vain  struggle  to  escape  from  that  past  which  un- 
relentingly confronts  her.  In  it  she  voices  the 
whole  tragic  import  of  the  play.  "The  future,"  she 
says,  "is  only  the  past  again,  entered  through  an- 
other gate."  It  is  her  death-song.  For.  to  close 
that  gate  forever  against  herself,  she  commits 
suicide.  In  The  Second  Mrs.  Tanqueray,  Pinero 
does  not  preach  a  false,  alluring  philosophy.  He 
wins  our  sympathy  for  Paula,  not  by  showing  that 
such  a  woman  can  escape  the  consequences  of  her 
past,  but  by  employing  all  the  resources  of  an  expe- 
rienced playwright  to  prove  that  she  cannot.  With 
Pinero  there  is  no  glorification  of  the  unclean.  "La 
Dame  aux  Camellias,"  and  The  Second  Mrs.  Tan- 
queray are  separated  by  a  greater  distance  than  the 
English  Channel.  Starting  on  somewhat  similar 
lines,  they  are,  when  the  curtain  falls,  as  far  apart  as 
the  two  poles  of  French  and  Anglo-Saxon  racial 
philosophy. 

The  Second  Mrs.  Tanqueray  is  one  of  the  most 
compact  dramas  ever  written.  There  is  not  a  super- 
fluous word  in  it,  not  a  line  nor  an  episode,  nor 
even  a  scene,  which  does  not  have  its  exact  bear- 
ing upon  the  development  of  the  story.  There  is 
no  finer  example  of  precise  dramatic  technic  than 
this  play.  Yet,  as  with  a  great  singer  or  instru- 
mentalist, Pinero's  vast  technical  equipment  is  but 
a  means  to  an  end.  It  is  employed  to  keep  the  main 
story  either  in  full  view  or  to  throw  certain  side- 
lights upon  it.  The  play  is  tragic,  with  a  clever 
balance  of  high  comedy ;  the  latter  accomplished 
by  clever  bits  of  society  characterization  lightly 
touched  in  here  and  there.  Thus  it  combines  the 
strength  of  the  ancient  drama  with  all  the  brilliancy 
of  modern  exploitation. 

Rletier*  Wagwt  Romanci   .Pltltturf  Ltdir 

"Frau  Cosima  von  Wagner  is  dying,"  says  a  dis- 
patch from  Vienna.  Here  ends  one  of  the  strangest 
romances  of  art  and  life  this  century  has  known. 

Frau  von  Wagner  was  the  daughter  of  Franz 
Liszt,  and  became  first  the  wife  of  Hans  von  Bulow, 
the  most  devoted  friend  of  Richard  Wagner,  who 
married  her  while  his  friend  still  lived.  "You  arc  a 
poet  great  as  Shakespeare — your  poetry  is  even 
more  wonderful  than  your  music,"  said  Cosima 
Liszt  von  Bulow  to  Richard  Wagner  in  the  little 
hotel  at  Bieberich,  in  1862.  The  words  sounded 
like  sweetest  music  to  the  ears  of  the  persecuted 
composer,  who  had  met  with  little  but  discourage- 
ment in  all  Europe.  Coming  as  they  did  from  the 
daughter  of  Franz  Liszt,  the  wife  of  Hans  von  Bu- 
low, they  could  not  fail  to  arouse  the  interest  of 
Wagner;  but  it  was  more  than  interest. 

Is  the  way  to  a  musician's  heart  opened  by  the 
stirring  of  his  vanity?  Was  Wagner  dissatisfied 
with  the  wife  of  his  youth,  the  actress,  Wilhelmina 
Planer,  whom  he  had  wedded  when  he  was  onl> 
twenty-three  years  old?  The  friends  of  Wagner 
pass  over  this  point  hastily;  his  enemies  do  not 
know. 

The  facts  arc  these:  Richard  Wagner,  the  mar- 
ried man,  married  for  almost  thirty  years,  was  in 
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love  with  the  wife  of  his  best  friend,  the  daughter  of 
Liszt,  who  did  more  than  any  other  musician  in 
Europe  to  bring  forward  the  "music  of  the  future." 
She  was  twenty-nine  years  old,  at  the  height  of  her 
beauty,  and  thrilling  at  the  poetic  creations  of  Wag- 
ner. His  first  wife  was  old  by  this  time,  faded,  no 
doubt,  worn  out  by  the  worries  of  living  with  a 
genius,  and  especially  by  the  worry  of  trying  to 
make  both  ends  meet  on  nothing  a  year.  Wagner 
was  far  from  being  a  saint,  and  one  of  his  chief 
characteristics  was  his  selfishness.  Here,  at  last, 
was  a  beautiful  woman  and  a  highly  gifted  musi- 
cian ready  to  fall  upon  her  knees  and  worship  the 
"second  Shakespeare."  No  wonder  he  recognized 
in  her  his  "affinity."  But  Frau  Wagner  was  still  in 
the  land  of  the  living,  and  Cosima  had  a  pretty 
healthy  husband,  Wagner's  intimate  friend  and  fel- 
low-student. Von  Bulow  was  a  most  unsuspicious 
man.  According  to  a  work  just  published  in  Ger- 
man by  W.  Weisshcimer,  which  is  filled  with  revela- 
tions concerning  Liszt,  Wagner  and  Von  Bulow, 
the  love-making  of  Frau  von  Bulow  and  Wagner 
went  on  under  his  eyes  without  the  least  protest  on 
his  part. 

The  story  is  told  that  when  Wagner  had  a  thumb 
bitten  by  a  dog  at  this  time  (1862),  Von  Bulow  used 
to  amuse  Wagner  by  playing  some  of  his  music, 
and  Cosima  sat  worshiping.  It  was  the  old  story 
of  the  trusting  husband  and  the  faithless  friend,  and 
worse,  for  the  father  of  the  betrayed  woman  had 
saved  the  life  and  made  the  fame  of  Wagner.  In 
1849,  when  Wagner  was  in  mortal  danger  in  Dres- 
den, it  was  Franz  Liszt  who  secured  a  passport  for 
him  and  took  the  political  agitator  to  Weimar, 
where  he  was  rehearsing  the  opera  Tannhauser,  at 
a  time  when  no  other  leader  dared  to  take  up  this 
revolutionary  music. 

Perhaps  even  then  the  young  girl  of  sweet  six- 
teen was  worshiping  from  afar,  while  deeming  her- 
self doomed  to  perpetual  loneliness,  for  he  was  a 
married  man.  In  her  hopelessness  she  married  the 
devoted  Von  Bulow  when  he  came  a-wooing,  but 
the  fact  that  Wagner  was  already  her  idol,  though 
he  knew  it  not,  is  proved  by  the  names  that  she  gave 
to  the  four  daughters  born  to  her  as  the  wife  of  Von 
Bulow,  for  she  called  them  Santa,  Elizabeth,  Eva 
and  Isolda,  after  the  heroines  of  Wagner's  chief 
operas. 

Wagner  writes  to  Weissheimer,  in  a  letter  pub- 
lished by  the  latter,  under  date  of  September  7, 
1862:  "Hans  V.  B.  is  doing  his  utmost  for  me  by 
loaning  me  a  couple  of  hundred  gulden."  At  the 
very  time  that  he  was  stealing  the  heart  of  the  wife 
he  was  "borrowing"  money  from  the  husband, 
which,  according  to  Weissheimer,  he  had  no 
thought  of  ever  returning,  any  more  than  he 
thought  of  returning  the  heart  of  his  beautiful  wife 
to  the  unselfish  friend. 

Wagner  also  said  at  this  time :  "If  I  could  I  would 
sell  my  soul  for  5.000  gulden,  I  am  in  such  fearful 
need."  His  friends  wished  to  get  up  a  fund  for  his 
support  by  general  subscription,  and  Von  Bulow 
was  most  active  of  all.  writing  September  23.  1862: 
"This  is  the  chief  thing,  after  all :  the  master  must 
be  relieved  of  all  worries  once  for  all,  so  that  he  can 
finish  his  art  mission."  With  all  the  efforts  of  his 
friends  this  fund  could  not  be  secured,  and  for  two 


years  longer  Wagner  drew  upon  the  purses  of  his 
friends  without  stint.  In  April.  1864,  he  said  to 
Weissheimer:  "I  have  come  to  the  end  of  my  rope; 
I  can  go  no  further;  I  must  vanish  from  the  earth. 
Can  you  save  me  in  any  way?"  And  again  his 
friends  saved  him. 

A  month  later  came  the  turning  point  in  Wag- 
ner's career.  King  Ludwig  II.  of  Bavaria  sent  for 
him,  and  thereafter  he  did  not  need  to  borrow 
money  any  more.  Many  an  excursion  did  the 
friends,  Wagner  and  Von  Bulow,  take  together,  re- 
joicing at  the  good  fortune  that  had  at  last  come  to 
the  master.  But  his  good  fortune  was  to  be  the  end 
of  the  good  fortune  of  Von  Bulow. 

Wagner,  Cosima  and  Von  Bulow  were  insepara- 
ble. They  lived  together,  and  though  Frau  Wag- 
ner was  not  yet  dead,  she  was  never  mentioned. 
In  1865  the  newspapers  spread  the  report  that  Wag- 
ner was  no  longer  in  favor  at  court,  and  Von  Bu- 
low allayed  the  apprehension  of  Weissheimer  with 
a  letter  which  he  prefixed  with  a  bar  from  the 
laughing  chorus  of  the  sailors  in  Wagner's  opera, 
The  Flying  Dutchman.  He  wrote  to  deny  the  truth 
of  the  report,  and  excused  the  brevity  of  his  letter 
with  the  words:  "Permit  me  to  express  myself 
briefly,  for  I  am  an  arrangement  machine  for  the 
master  to-day." 

The  next  year  Frau  Wagner  died,  and  one  ob- 
struction was  removed.  Cosima  now  became  the 
secretary  of  Wagner.  In  a  letter  written  in  De- 
cember, 1866,  she  first  answers  a  communication 
sent  to  Wagner,  and  then  says:  "My  husband  is 
very  busy,  but  happy  and  jolly,"  and  in  the  next 
paragraph :  "Wagner  is  working  hard  on  his 
Meistersinger ;  he  is  as  far  as  the  third  act.  It  is 
and  will  be  heavenly !"  It  was  easy  to  see  in  whom 
she  was  more  interested. 

The  friendship  of  Von  Bulow  was  soon  to  be  put 
to  the  supreme  test.  Freely  had  he  given  of  his 
hard-earned  money  and  of  his  precious  time  to  him 
whom  his  followers  called  "master."  Now  he  was 
asked  to  make  the  supreme  sacrifice — his  wife  and 
the  mother  of  his  children.  He  faced  the  situation 
not  as  ordinary  men  would  have  done.  He  secured 
a  divorce,  so  that  at  last  there  should  be  nothing  to 
stand  between  the  master  and  his  affinity.  The  year 
1870  saw  Cosima  Liszt- Von  Bulow  assume  the 
added  name  of  Wagner,  and  the  master  was  satis- 
fied. That  she  was  his  inspiration  as  well  as  his 
constant  assistant  is  asserted  by  Wagner  himself. 
A  son,  who  was  named  Siegfried,  after  the  hero  of 
the  Nibelungen  cycle  of  Wagnerian  operas,  was 
born  in  the  same  year,  and  is  the  inheritor  not  only 
of  his  father's  name,  but  of  something  of  his  genius 
as  well.  His  new  opera,  Der  Baerenhueter,  has 
just  been  produced  in  Munich  with  great  success. 

The  marriage  of  this  strange  woman  and  Richard 
Wagner  resulted  in  the  foundation  of  the  famous 
opera  house  at  Bayreuth,  where  the  Wagner  operas 
are  given  in  accordance  with  the  ideas  of  their  com- 
poser. After  the  birth  of  their  son,  Wagner  wrote 
to  a  friend :  "My  house  is  full  of  children — the  chil- 
dren of  my  wife.  But,  besides  these,  there  blooms 
for  me  a  splendid  son,  strong  and  beautiful,  whom 
I  dare  to  call  Siegfried  Richard  Wagner.  Now, 
think  what  I  must  feel  when  this  happiness  has  at 
last  fallen  to  my  share.   I  am  fifty-seven  years  old." 
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Ad  Flntn^A  FaraM*  Rlccardo  Sttpkon*  Cornish  Mafailnt 

In  the  night,  and  in  a  lonely  place,  one  man  killed 
another  who  had  injured  him.  Having  done  this, 
he  said  to  himself,  "Now  I  can  sleep,  for  his  tongue 
and  hand  are  quieted  tor  evermore."  and,  going 
home,  he  slept. 

But  before  night  had  passed  he  awoke,  cold,  and 
saw  that,  while  his  wife  slept  by  his  side,  at  the  other 
side  of  the  bed  stood  the  Dead  Man,  whose  hand 
was  laid  upon  him.  Then  he  laughed,  saying,  "You 
are  dead,  why  should  I  fear  you?"  and  fell  asleep 
again,  though  the  cold  crept  about  his  heart  and 
numbed  his  brain — and  when  he  awoke  the  sun 
shone  brightly,  a  blackbird  sang  lustily  outside  the 
window,  and  he  said,  "Here  is  an  end  of  dreams !" 

That  day,  while  eating,  he  felt  a  cold  wind  upon 
his  cheek,  and  turning  to  look  he  found  that  the 
Dead  Man  touched  him.  At  this  he  said  nothing, 
others  being  there,  but  presently  got  up  and  left 
the  room.  In  another  place,  he  and  the  Dead  Man 
going  side  by  side,  he  said  again,  "You  are  dead, 
why  should  I  fear  you?"  But  this  time  the  Dead 
Man  answereu,  saying,  "Because  I  am  dead,"  and 
vanished. 

After  that  the  Dead  Man  came  often,  choosing, 
mostly,  the  times  when  the  other  would  be  for 
amusement  or  sleep,  sometimes  coming  while  he 
laughed,  when  the  laugh  died  in  his  dry  throat,  for 
the  thing  began  to  wear  him  away,  as  many  light 
feet  will  wear  away  a  stone.  Often  he  looked  at  his 
flesh  where  the  Dead  Man  touched  him,  wondering 
to  see  no  mark  there,  until,  even  by  looking,  he 
saw  one. 

Then,  at  last,  he  told  his  wife  all,  hurriedly,  un- 
der his  breath,  bending  to  her  ear,  but  with  a  wan- 
dering eye  for  the  Dead  Man,  who  never  came. 

"For  this  thing,"  he  said,  "I  cannot  sit  quiet  in 
my  house  by  day,  or  sleep  in  my  bed  at  night ;  but 
I  have  a  way  that  will  fool  him.  There  is  a  trick 
that  I  learned  in  the  East,  by  which  I  can  myseli  be 
like  a  dead  man,  breathless  and  with  a  still  heart. 
In  that  state  you  shall  have  me  buried  deep,  the 
earth  well  trodden  down.  Let  it  be  on  a  hill  top 
so  that  at  nights  I  may  sleep  alone  with  the  wind 
and  the  stars.  A  twelvemonth  hence  you  shall  come 
and  dig  me  up  again.  By  that  time  the  thing  will 
have  forgotten  me,  and  I.  sleeping,  maybe  shall 
have  forgotten  it." 

At  this  the  Dead  Man,  standing  unseen  at  his 
elbow,  laughed,  but  said  nothing. 

Afterward  the  other  seemed  to  die,  too,  the 
breath  leaving  his  body,  the  blood  ebbing  from  his 
cheek,  until  his  enemy  came  and  stood  one  day 
looking  down  upon  him,  while  he  looked  back  from 
half-closed  eyes,  upon  which  they  had  already  put 
death  pennies,  to  keep  down  the  lids. 

"You  have  escaped  me !"  said  the  other  in  his  ear, 
but  went  away,  laughing  quietly. 

Then  his  friends  found  a  lonely  resting  place,  and 
carried  him  up  where  sunrise  and  sunset  could  be 
seen,  and  where  one  felt  every  wind  that  blew,  and 
was  watched  by  all  the  stars. 

'T  shall  sleep  here,"  said  the  man  to  himself,  "for 
I  shall  have  peace." 


He  had  none. 

The  blades  of  grass  as  they  sprouted  over  him 
called  to  one  another,  saying,  that  they  covered  the 
man  who  was  hiding  from  the  dead.  The  threads 
and  beginnings  of  springs  babbled  of  it  as  they  be- 
gan  their  journey,  and  he  knew  that  their  voices 
would  grow  louder,  even  unto  the  sea.  The  pass- 
ing wind  told  it  to  the  stars,  who  knew  it  already, 
and  the  earth  whispered  it  in  her  sleep  at  night. 

As  for  the  man,  he  could  neither  sleep  nor  move, 
and  at  last  he  prayed  for  the  year's  end,  which  came 
neither  sooner  nor  later  for  his  praying,  but  in  its 
own  appointed  time. 

With  it  came  the  sound  of  a  releasing  spade,  and 
the  man  sobbed  in  his  grave,  saying,  '  Now  I  shall 
see  my  wife,  and  look  upon  the  world  once  more." 

But  it  was  the  Dead  Man  who  dug  down  to  him. 

a 

Ttaotl  in  Enftand  >...*.  London  Ttltyrapn 

You  are  apt  to  begin  finding  out  the  dissimilarity 
between  English  as  it  ought  to  be  spoken  and  Eng- 
lish as  it  is  spoken  the  first  time  you  go  shopping 
in  London. 

In  traveling  it  is  worse.    It  is  like  this: 

You — A  ticket,  please. 

He — Wot  fur?   (He  means  to  what  place.) 

You — I  want  to  take  the  elevated  for  

He — Wot  s'y,  lydy?   (What  did  you  say.  lady?) 

You — The  elevated  for  

He — Never  heard  of  the  nime.  Maybe  you  mean 
Elephant  and  Castle;  that's  'bus  line. 

You — No ;  I  want  a  railroad  ticket. 

He — Oh,  rileway ;  you  mean  Underground. 

You  (doubtfully,  as  you  look  at  the  long  stairs 
you  must  climb  to  get  to  the  "Underground"  and 
hear  a  train  thunder  overhead) — Well,  yes ;  Under- 
ground. 

He— What  fur? 

You — Why,  to  get  uptown. 

He  (exasperatingly) — Were  do  you  want  to  go? 
(Imploringly)  'Urry  up,  lydy :  don't  tike  all  dye. 

You — Notting  Hill. 

He — Notting  'ill  or  Notting  'ill  Ghyte  Station? 

You  (at  a  venture) — Ghyte  Station,  I  think. 

He  looks  at  you  sourly,  and  you  return  the  look 
blandly,  unconscious  that  you  have  to  his  face 
mimicked  his  cocknification  of  the  words  Gate 
Station. 

lie— What  clawss.' 

You  (like  all  American  idiots) — First,  please. 
He— Return  ticket? 

You — Return?   No,  I  want  to  go  there. 

He  (sarcastically) — Iyntc  you  nuvver  coming 
back  ageyne?  If  you  h'are.  don't  you  want  a  return? 

You— Oh.  a  round-trip;  yes.  of  course. 

He — 'Ere  you  h'are  (meaning  here  is  the  ticket), 
and  'ere's  your  chaynge.  Mykyste! 

This  last  word,  translated  into  American  English 
means  haste.  And  you,  as  you  frantically  sweep  up 
an  unassorted  mass  of  half  crowns,  florins,  shill- 
ings, sixpences  and  three  sorts  of  coppers  into  your 
purse,  wish  to  say  that  you  are  making  haste.  But, 
unconsciously  dropping  into  a  Londonese  dialect, 
you  ejaculate:  "I  am  a-myking  hyste." 
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M«  Olfftnae*  ,   lonawi  Ata4*m§ 

The  clanging  factory  bell  had  ceased  a  minute 
since,  and  the  strings  of  disordered  girls  leaving  be- 
hind the  echo  of  their  gaudy  laughter  straggled  off. 

Pausing  in  front  of  a  common  jeweler's  window 
I  was  not  aware  that  one  of  them  was  standing  by 
me  till  she  spoke,  without  preface,  pointing  toward 
a  cheap  "dress"  ring  on  which  the  letters  "love" 
were  traced  in  colored  stones.  "I  shouldn't — should 
you?  care  to  wear  it,"  she  said  simply. 

"Why  not?"  I  asked,  answering  simply  too,  as  an 
unknown  friend.   "Some  way  or  other  we  all  do." 

"Not  on  my  finger,"  she  amended  softly. 

I  turned  round  upon  the  speaker,  to  discover  in 
her  a  sweet  alien  of  her  race. 

"What !"  I  cried,  "  and  yet  you  are  wearing  it  in 
your  eyes  quite  openly." 

At  which  she  dropped  them,  smiled,  and  with  an 
"Oh!  that's  different,"  drifted  on. 

Oaniy  ant  Dandlittt  CI  fa  D'Ctttrrt  Ktttlng  Sunday  Uafailm 

[England,  a  century  ago.  The  young  Lady  Marge t 
has  married  her  music-master,  despite  family  opposition, 
and  they  arc  living  their  little  idylt,  true  "love  in  a  cot- 
tage." known  to  each  other  and  to  their  friends  as  Dandy 
and  Dandizette.] 

Exactly  a  year  and  a  day  had  passed  since  Dandy 
had  won  Dandizette. 

They  had  been  man  and  wife  for  eleven  months, 
and  the  sun  of  their  happiness  had  shone  very 
brightly,  albeit  out  of  clouds. 

It  has  been  said  that  there  were  people  who  shook 
their  heads  over  the  roses  that  blossomed  in  Dandi- 
zette's  cheeks,  people  who  said  that  Dandizette 
would  die  young.  It  was  the  fading  of  these  roses 
that  put  the  clouds  about  the  sun  of  Dandy's  hap- 
piness. 

Dandizette  never  complained,  and  the  first  ink- 
ling that  Dandy  got  of  her  ailing  was  her  saying, 
day  after  day,  at  dinner,  to  his,  "Love,  shall  I  help 
you  to  a  pigeon?"   "No,  Love,  I  thank  you." 

Dandy  and  Dandizette  had  baptismal  names,  but 
each  called  the  other  "Love." 

Dandizette  came  to  have  relish  for  no  meats,  and 
then  came  to  have  relish  for  no  sweets.  At  last  a 
time  came  when  Dandizette  could  not  even  eat  a 
custard-pudding  which  Dandy  told  her  he  had  him- 
self "tossed  up"  for  her. 

Dandy  told  the  doctor  of  that,  with  the  bright 
tears  in  his  eyes.  He  was  conscious  of  their  being 
there,  and  said: 

"Sir,  grief  ungentlemans  me." 

It  was  typical  of  Dandy  to  say  "ungcntleman" 
for  "unman." 

The  doctor  strode  to  his  window. 

He  had  known  many  married  couples,  but  never 
a  married  couple  so  happy  as  Dandy  and  Dandi- 
zette, and  he  would  have  foregone  the  fees  of  a  year 
and  a  day  to  dower  Dandy's  wife  with  health.  But 
it  was  not  to  be  done. 

Speaking  gruffly,  because  of  his  anger  with  him- 
self that  he  found  it  difficult  to  speak,  he  put  a 
string  of  conventional  questions,  the  answers  to 
which  he  had  received  times  and  again,  and  wound 
up  by  asking  in  an  unnecessarily  severe  tone,  if 
Dandy  obeyed  to  the  letter  all  his  injunctions. 

As  Dandy  only  lived  for  Dandizette  it  was  im- 


possible that  any  injunction  bearing  upon  her 
health  should  be  ignored  by  him.  His  pained  look 
said  this  plainly,  and  Dandy  added : 

"Whatso  I  do,  she  mends  not  in  the  least.  She 
had  her  color  when  I  left  her,  the  hectic  of  a  mo- 
ment, which  passed  her  cheek,  to  see  me  dressed  to 
go  abroad,  for  all  her  talk  had  been,  'You  tarry  too 
much  with  your  Marget* ;  but  when  I  saw  her 
through  the  keyhole" — Dandy  confessed  without  a 
blush  to  peering  thus  at  his  wife — "her  cheek  was 
white,  and  her  look  all  hip  and  melancholy." 

"I  warrant  you  went  back  to  her,"  the  doctor 
said,  again  looking  out  of  his  window. 

"I  did  so,"  Dandy  confessed.  His  voice  then 
changed  suddenly,  sinking  almost  to  a  whisper,  as 
he  approached  the  medical  man : 

"Sir,  I  then  seemed  to  see  in  her  face  what  said 
to  me,  'this  little  candle  goes  out.'  Did  you,  sir, 
ever  note  a  dyingness  in  Margct's  eyes?" 

The  doctor  said  nothing,  but  put  his  hand  on 
Dandy's  shoulder,  as  who  should  say : 

"Bear  up,  man." 

Dandy  bore  up,  and  went  on  speaking  to  the 
doctor. 

"Being  returned  to  my  wife,"  he  said,  "I  sate 
down  by  her  on  her  bed,  and  could  find  nothing  to 
say.  I  think,  sir,  we  were  thus  together  an  hour, 
when  she  said :  'There  is  a  ravishing  sweetness  in 
silence  which  I  knew  never  before !'  When  a  young 
lady,  sir,  finds  a  ravishing  sweetness  in  silence,  is 
not  death  near?" 

Dandy  said  this  so  gravely  that  the  doctor 
checked  the  smile  which  almost  started  to  his  face. 
Then  he  averred,  either  in  pity  of  Dandy,  or  in 
mercy  to  young  ladies,  that  death  is  not  necessarily 
near  because  a  young  lady  finds  a  ravishing  sweet- 
ness in  silence. 

Dandy  eased  his  mind  by  talking  on. 

"She  spoke  a  great  deal  after  that,"  he  said,  "all, 
sir,  in  towering  tragics.  'Now  we  see,'  says  she, 
'that  flounces,  feathers,  fallals  and  finery  is  show 
and  superficials  all.'  When  a  young  lady  speaks 
thus,  shall  one  not  fear,  sir?  I  am  put  into  the  ut- 
most consternation." 

Again  the  doctor  only  placed  his  hand  on 
Dandy's  shoulder. 

"You  speak  not,  sir!"  Dandy  exclaimed,  and  for 
the  first  time  his  manner  showed  something  that 
was  not  only  grief.  "Now  I  shall  put  to  you  a  ques- 
tion," he  added,  "which  your  not  answering  shall 
make  me  the  angriest  man  that  you  saw  ever.  My 
sweet  wife,  sir,  is  like  one  at  point  to  die.  Is  it  any 
of  my  fault,  sir?" 

The  doctor  faced  round  unhesitatingly. 

"No,  sir,"  he  said,  "  'tis  none  of  your  fault.  When 
the  Lady  Margaret  was  a  little  child  I  was  called 
to  attend  her  in  a  sickness,  and  said  then.  'There  is 
not  here  what  will  last  twenty  years.'  What  age  is 
her  ladyship  of?" 

"Her  age  is  eighteen  years,"  Dandy  said 
brokenly. 

A  heavy  silence  fell  here. 

"Would  you,  sir,"  the  voice  was  the  doctor's 
"that  I  should  return  with  you  to  her  ladyship?" 

Dandy  signified  an  affirmative,  and  an  hour  later 
preceded  the  doctor  into  his  wife's  room. 

A  bullfinch  was  hung  in  the  window  of  this  room, 
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and  piped  "Britons,  rouse  up  your  great  magnan- 
imity .'"  The  doctor,  with  a  face  of  protest,  ex- 
plained himself  as  of  opinion  that  this  martial  music 
was  out  of  place  in  a  sick  room.  Dandy  smiled, 
and  pointed  to  his  wife. 

"She  is  fallen  soundly  asleep."  he  whispered; 
"only  her  baby  wakes." 

Dandizette's  baby  lay  open-eyed  in  her  arms. 

The  doctor  bent  and  took  the  baby,  and  then  he 
broke  to  Dandy  as  gently  as  might  be  that  Dandi- 
zette  was  dead. 

Dandy  looked  at  the  doctor  with  wide,  dry  eyes. 

"Docthor,  sir,"  said  an  Irish  voice,  "give  him  the 
babby." 

The  doctor  had  retained  hold  of  Dandizette's  lit- 
tle child,  and  now  put  it  into  Dandy's  arms. 

Dandy  looked  at  the  baby  as  he  had  looked  at  the 
doctor,  with  wide  dry  eyes. 

The  doctor  turned  to  the  Irishwoman,  and  whis- 
pered : 

"Biddy,  you  women  can  do  these  things.  Make 
the  man  cry.   He  will  else  go  mad !" 

Saying  this,  the  doctor  went  to  the  window,  un- 
hooked from  it  the  cage,  and  taking  it  with  him, 
left  the  room,  and  shortly  after  the  house. 

Biddy  remained  with  Dandy  and  his  child. 

For  a  time  Biddy  did  not  speak.  Then  she  said, 
in  the  coaxing  lilt  of  her  people,  as  she  looked  at  the 
desolate  man  with  the  baby  in  his  arms : 

"Arrah,  sir,  darlin".  sing  to  the  gurly." 

Biddy's  white  head  robbed  the  phrase  "sir,  dar- 
lin'," of  any  impropriety.  For  the  rest,  the  out- 
rageousness  of  her  request  fell  in  with  the  mood  of 
Dandy,  which  was  out  of  joint,  and  he  said,  as  the 
wavering  glance  of  his  eyes  sought  the  straight 
glance  of  hers : 

"What  shall  I  sing?" 

"Musha,  sir,  annything,"  answered  Biddy. 
Dandy  appeared  to  think  for  a  moment,  then  he 
sang  in  his  wonderful  voice: 

Sorrow  hath  twined  a  wreath  for  me, 
Made  of  the  weeping  cypress  tree. 

Here  he  paused,  and  asked : 

"How  goes  it  on,  Biddy?" 

Biddy  was  making  the  wail  of  her  people, 
"Wirra !  wirra !"  and  did  not  answer. 

Dandy  looked  at  her  and  then  looked  away  from 
her  at  Dandizctte,  and  changed  his  song  to : 

Sweetest  love.  I'll  not  forget  thee. 

Time  shall  only  teach  my  heart. 
Fonder,  warmer,  to  regret  thee, 

Lovely,  gentle,  a<  thou  art. 
Farewell,  Bessy! 

He  seemed  to  be  arrested  by  the  name  Bessy, 
and  with  a  look  in  his  face  that  said,  "Her  name  is 
Margct."  sought  in  the  disordered  rooms  of  mem- 
ory for  a  song,  fit  threnody  for  Margct.  He  was 
not  long  before  he  found  one.  Tightening  his  hold 
on  Dandizette's  child  he  sang: 

Ah.  willow!  willow!  droop  with  me 

Still  bend  thy  verdant  head; 
For  I  have  lost  my  own  true  love, 
Ah!  wherefore  i«  she  fled? 
Sad  willow  tree. 
She'?  (tone  from  mc; 
So.  willow.  I  will  weep  with  thee. 


"The  rest  is  gone." 

With  this  confession,  made  in  the  tone  of  cour- 
teous regret  with  which  it  would  fitly  have  been 
made  to  a  drawing-room  audience  in  Belgravia, 
whereas  Dandy's  audience  was  composed  of  his  lit- 
tle week-old  child  and  an  Irish  peasant  woman. 
Dandy  made  slow  transition  to  a  song,  the  music  of 
which  was  his  own.  while  the  words  were  by 
Charles  Wolfe  of  Not-a-drum-was-heard  fame. 
This  song  ran : 

If  I  had  thought  thou  could^t  have  died, 
1  might  not  mourn  for  thee; 
But  I  forgot,  when  by  thy  side. 

That  thou  couldst  mortal  be. 
It  never  through  my  mind  had  passed 

That  time  would  e'er  be  o'er. 
When  I  on  thee  should  look  my  last, 

And  thou  shouldst  smile  no  more. 

And  still  upon  that  face  1  look 

And  think  'twill  smile  agair, 
And  still  the  thought  I  will  not  brook. 

That  I  must  look  in  vain. 
But  when  I  speak  thou  dost  not  say 
What  thou  ne'er  left'st  unpaid: 
And  now  1  feel— as  well  I  may! 

Sweet  Mary,  thou  art  dead. 

"Mary?"  the  singer  repeated  the  name  in  a  speak- 
ing voice,  heavily  charged  with  perplexity. 

Biddy  here  signified  with  an  arm  gesture  that  the 
baby  should  be  rocked. 

Dandy  mechanically  imitated  the  rocking  move- 
ment, and  when  the  Irishwoman  added,  "Sing,  sir, 
now  a  hushaby,"  he  found  that  his  repertory  con- 
tained one,  and  sang : 

A  baby  wandered  from  its  home. 

When  day  was  gently  breaking; 
Long  did  the  pretty  infant  roan. 

Each  simple  wild-flower  seeking. 
But  night  came  on,  the  dreary  sky. 
The  wind  so  bleak,  the  leaves  so  dry. 
Sung  the  poor  baby's  hushaby. 

Ti  e  frantic  mother  sought  her  child. 

While  the  chill  rain  was  falling; 
Its  lisping  voice,  its  features  mild. 

At  every  blast  recalling. 
She  wept,  and,  with  a  heartfelt  sigh. 
Fell  on  a  green  turf  that  was  nigh. 
Hummed  her  poor  baby's  hushaby. 

The  baby,  near  her  slumb'ring.  'woke. 
Like  some  sweet,  op'ning  blossom: 
Then  through  the  spreading  branches  broke 

And  leaped  upon  her  bosom. 
The  mother  gave  a  piercing  cry, 
Wiped  every  rain-drenched  garment  dry, 
Hummed  her  poor  baby's  hushaby. 

"But  how  came  that?"  said  Dandy,  passing  his 
hand  across  his  forehead.  "The  baby  had  no 
mother." 

The  mother  died  when  her  child  was  born, 

And  left  mc  her  babe  to  keep, 
I  rocked  its  cradle  even  and  morn. 

Or  silent  hung  o'er  it  to  weep 

Biddy  here  crept  away. 

The  tears  were  running  down  Dandy's  face.  His 
reason  was  saved. 
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The  doctor's  boy  caught  Miss  Conway's  surrey 
in  the  West  End  and  handed  Mrs.  Reynolds'  note 
to  her.  Miss  Conway  read  it.  There  were  only  a 
few  lines  hastily  scratched  with  a  lead  pencil  on  a 
card  and  pushed  into  an  envelope.  They  ran : 

"Dear  Peggy — My  brother  feels  worse,  and  is 
very  anxious  to  see  you.  I  am  afraid  the  end  is 
near,  but  perhaps  not — it  is  so  hard  to  tell. 

"Ann." 

"Tell  Mrs.  Reynolds  I  will  be  there  at  once — as 
fast  as  we  can  drive,"  said  Miss  Conway;  and  the 
doctor's  boy  sped  away  on  his  wheel.  "To  Mr. 
Wainwright's,"  she  added  to  the  coachman,  who 
touched  the  horse  lightly  with  the  whip.    .    .  . 

Wainwright  had  received  the  message  sent  by 
the  doctor's  boy,  who  unluckily  liked  to  "scorch," 
and  seized  upon  this  admirable  excuse  to  whirl 
back  to  the  Wainwright  house  at  a  breakneck 
speed.  Wainwright  lived  in  an  old-fashioned 
square  brick  house,  with  a  wooden  cupola,  and  a 
narrow  piazza  supported  by  slender  pillars  running 
on  three  sides  of  the  house.  The  house,  which  had 
been  built  when  the  town  was  new  by  one  of  the 
pioneers  and  later  bought  by  Wainwright,  stood  in 
the  centre  of  a  lawn  covering  half  the  block.  Wain- 
wright's own  chamber  looked  out  on  the  street  and 
his  bed  faced  the  window.  Therefore  he  saw  the 
boy  rolling  down  the  gravel,  hunched  over  his  han- 
dle-bar and  chewing  gum  as  he  rode.  A  dull  re- 
sentment seized  him. 

"Tell  that  little  devil  to  come  up  here— into  this 
room,"  said  Wainwright. 

He  spoke  sharply,  although  a  minute  before  he 
had  whispered  his  wishes. 

The  boy  was  heard  shuffling  through  the  hall, 
clattering  upstairs. 

He  was  shown  into  the  room  by  the  nurse,  a  pro- 
fessional nurse  brought  from  the  hospital,  who 
viewed  him  so  coldly  that  he  grew  embarrassed.  He 
stared  about  the  room,  comfortably  but  tastelessly 
furnished  in  the  florid  and  heavy  fashion  of  the 
black-walnut  age.  At  last  his  eyes  drifted  to  the 
great  black  bed,  the  carved  top  of  which  nodded  its 
clumsy  arabesques  and  rosebuds  within  a  scant  foot 
of  the  ceiling,  and  thence  sank  to  the  gray  face  on 
the  pillows.  He  was  staring  at  it  when  the  eyes  un- 
closed. 

"Miss  Gass,  will  you  fetch  me  my  purse?"  The 
boy  watched  the  thin  lips  part  atxl  speak  painfully. 
He  looked  awed. 

"Take  a  five-dollar  bill  out  of  it."  The  boy  had 
some  difficulty  in  breathing  naturally. 

"Did  you  find  Miss  Conway?" 

'  Yes,  sir."  The  boy  spoke  in  a  small,  scared 
voice. 

"Did  you  tell  her— give  her  the  note?" 
"Yes,  sir.   She  said  she'd  come  right  away.  She 
was  in  a  carriage — out  riding." 

•From  A  Slave  to  Duty  and  Other  Women:  a  col- 
lection of  short  stories  by  Octave  Thanet  Herhert  S. 
Stone  &  Co..  Chicaijo.  publishers:  cloth,  umn..  $i  25. 


"1  thought,"  said  Mr.  Wainwright,  speaking 
more  distinctly,  and  keeping  his  eyes,  which  were 
large  in  contrast  with  his  hollow  cheeks,  fixed  on 
the  shrinking  lad,  "I  thought  I'd  like  to  give  this  to 
the  messenger  if  he  did  his  duty."  He  paused  and 
beckoned  for  the  glass  on  the  table,  but  he  only 
pretended  to  drink,  watching  the  boy  over  the  rim. 
The  boy  looked  a  shade  less  solemn. 

"Yes,"  said  Wainwright,  "I  thought  I'd  give  you 
this  bill,"  he  rubbed  his  finger  and  thumb  over  it. 
and  held  it  up  the  better  for  the  boy  to  see,  "but 
when  I  saw  you  coming  up  the  road  to  a  dying 
man's  house,  chewing  gum  and  not  caring  a  rap 
for  him  or  anything  else  but  yourself,  I  concluded 
I'd  give  it  to  a  little  kinder-hearted  person.  That's 
all ;  you  may  go.   Miss  Gass,  put  the  bill  away." 

The  boy  gasped,  but  he  moved  away  without 
retort. 

Wainwright  leaned  back  on  his  pillow  and 
smiled.  He  was  deadly  faint  with  the  exertion,  but 
he  mustered  strength  to  open  his  eyes  and  watch 
the  boy  wheel  away  out  of  the  yard.  At  the  gate 
he  dismounted.  Perhaps  it  was  for  the  outlet  of 
some  boyish  insult  of  gesture  which  he  knew  the 
sick  man  could  sec,  for  he  turned  and  looked  up  at 
the  window,  but  he  must  have  had  a  streak  of  rough 
chivalry  about  him — he  looked,  lifted  his  cap  and 
flung  himself  lightly  on  his  wheel. 

"A  pretty  disappointed  boy,  I  guess."  said 
Wainwright. 

The  nurse  made  no  comment ;  but  she  looked  at 
the  handsome,  haggard  face  on  the  pillow  and 
thought  her  own  thoughts.  To  judge  from  the  curl 
on  her  lip  they  were  not  approving. 

Little  Wainwright  would  have  cared  had  he  read 
her  criticisms.  He  was  busy  thinking  of  his  money. 
He  had  thought  of  his  money  for  thirty-five  years. 
He  had  scraped  it  together,  dollar  by  dollar  at  first, 
then  by  the  tens  and  the  hundreds;  later  by  the 
hundreds  and  thousands.  When  he  was  a  boy  he 
had  vowed  to  make  a  fortune.  Well,  he  had  made 
it.  Half  a  million  was  a  big  lump  of  money  for  a 
country  town.  He  had  said  he  would  do  it.  and  he 
had  done  it.  He  had  done  most  of  the  things  that 
he  said  he  would  do.  Except — yes,  he  hadn't  mar- 
ried Margaret  Conway.  .  .  .  But  why  didn't 
she  come?  He  grew  feverish.  .  .  .  His  im- 
perious hatred  of  defeat  was  chafed  to  the  raw  by 
disappointment  and  irritating  fancies  of  her  care- 
lessness and  indifference  to  his  state. 

When  the  nurse  finally  announced :  "She's  come. 
Mr.  Wainwright;  she  came  up  the  side  street."  he 
was  in  his  worst  mood. 

"You  send  over  for  Mrs.  Reynolds:  I  want  her. 
too."  he  said. 

"Mrs.  Reynolds  is  downstairs." 

"Then  have  her  come  up.  too.  I  want  them  both 
together.  You  go  down  yourself — it  won't  take  a 
minute.  Oh.  I'm  better;  I  shan't  die  while  you're 
out  of  the  room.  Give  me  my  box  and  my  key.  and 
you  go  down." 

Unwillingly  the  nurse  went.    .    .  . 
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The  two  women  entered  together.  He  held  out 
his  hand  and  very  faintly  smiled.  His  sister,  guess- 
ing his  wish,  fell  back  behind  Miss  Conway,  that  he 
might  take  her  hand  first. 

She  saw  Peggy  take  his  hand  and  the  claw-like 
fingers  close  on  her  white,  smooth  hand.  He 
smiled.  "I  thought  you  weren't  going  to  come," 
said  he.   His  voice  was  a  whisper. 

"I  came  as  fast  as  I  could,"  said  she.  "I  was  de- 
layed." 

"'Oh,  I  guess  it's  all  right,  now  you've  got  here. 
Peggy — do  you  mind  my  calling  you  Peggy?" 

"Not  now— not  here — call  me  anything  you  like." 

"Peggy,  you  know— say,  is  that  nurse  woman 
here?" 

The  nurse  moved  into  his  sight  with  professional 
gentleness  and  her  professional  smile. 

"I  wish  you'd  go  downstairs,  and  stay  there  until 
I  send  you  word  to  come  up,"  said  Wainwright. 

The  nurse  murmured  something  about  the  doc- 
tor's orders. 

"There'll  be  a  new  doctor  to  order  if  you  don't," 
Wainwright  retorted.  "I've  got  something  to  say 
to  these  ladies  in  private." 

The  nurse  hesitated,  then  she  said:  "Very  well, 
sir.  You  take  the  responsibility  of  any  excitement. 
Shall  I  fetch  the  ladies  some  chairs  first?" 

"No,"  snapped  Wainwright,  "they  can  get  their 
own  chairs.  Now,  Ann,  you  look  out  of  that  door" 
— the  nurse  had  gone,  still  gentle,  but  with  dis- 
approval bristling  in  every  stiff  line  of  her  back — 
"see  she  isn't  peeking  and  prying  somewhere. 
Peggy!" 

There  was  something  painful  and  rasping  about 
his  voice.  He  spoke  breathlessly,  as  if  some  inner, 
strong  impulse  pushed  his  words  out  of  exhausted 
lungs. 

"Yes,"  said  Miss  Conway. 

"You  know  how  long  I've  wanted  to  marry 
you?" 

"Yes,"  said  Miss  Conway,  again ;  but  it  was  in  a 
different  tone. 

"I  want  to  marry  you  now.  No" — as  her  cheek 
burned  and  she  opened  her  lips — "wait,  you  wait. 
I'll  put  it  as  a  business  proposition.  I  can't  last  two 
days.  You'd  only  be  my  wife  two  days— that's 
nothing — just  look  after  me  a  little — I  won't  be 
troublesome.  Nurse  will  take  care  of  me — you 
won't  have  to — just  sit  around  a  little  so  I  can  see 
you.  And — no.  don't  speak  yet — I've  made  my 
will."  He  fumbled  in  the  box  and  painfully  lifted 
out  a  paper  in  an  envelope.  "You  read  that."  He 
unfolded  it  and  dropped  it  on  the  bed.  "That's  not 
the  one.  That  gives  everything  to  found — a — never 
mind,  that's  if  you  won't  do  what  I  want.  Here — 
here — take  it  out !" 

He  was  trembling  with  eagerness.  He  gasped 
hideously  for  breath,  but  his  eyes  rolled  on  Ann, 
who  would  have  summoned  assistance.  "No;  just 
you  two — whisky  !" 

The  whisky  revived  him.  He  unfolded  another 
paper  and  read :  "  'To  my  beloved  wife.  Margaret 
Conway  Wainwright.  and  my  sister  Ann  Wain- 
wright Reynolds — residuary  legatees,  share  and 
share  alike— that's  what  you'd  like,  isn't  it?  Marry 
me.  and  the  minute  we're  married  I'll  sign  it.  You 
want  to  make  Ann  comfortable — rich — there's  two 


hundred  and  fifty  thousand  and  up  apiece !  Marry 
me — she  gets  it.  Don't,  and  she — does  not  get  one 
penny." 

Margaret  Conway  caught  her  breath.  Her  in- 
dignation rose,  but  she  looked  at  her  friend.  Was 
the  man  in  earnest  or  had  his  mind  gone?  And, 
there  was  Ann,  too  proud  to  be  helped  by  her  as  it 
was,  but  in  this  odious  way  she  could — — 

"Oh,  you  ask  a  wicked  thing!"  she  cried  pas- 
sionately. 

"Where's  the  wicked?  It— it  isn't  as  if  I  was  go- 
ing to  live !" 

"You  make — a — a  mock  of  the  sacredest,  the 
solemnest — a  sacrament.  You  ask  me  to  swear  to 
love  and  honor  and  obey  you  when  you  know  " 

"You  needn't  have  an  Episcopal  clergyman  and 
say  all  that ;  I'm  not — particular.  Have  a  justice  of 
the  peace.  But — don't  cheat  Ann  out  of  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  dol  " 

"Oh,  Annie,  what  shall  I  do?"  cried  Miss  Con- 
way, suddenly  turning  on  her  friend.   "If  you  say- 


It  was  what  Wainwright  had  expected — it  was  the 
contingency  for  the  sake  of  which  he  had  kept  Ann 
in  the  room.  His  lips  relaxed  into  the  feeblest, 
strangest  of  smiles.   Ann  was  very  white. 

"There  is  something  you  haven't  counted  in, 
Peter,"  she  said,  in  a  very  quiet  voice,  "the  doctor 
told  me  this  morning  that  there  was  a  bare  chance 
of  your  recovery  " 

He  interrupted  her  with  a  scream  of  rage. 
"There  isn't,  there  isn't !"  he  shrieked.  "Ann,  go 
downstairs!  call  Miss  Gass!" 

He  clutched  Miss  Conway's  hand  and  rolled  his 
head  over  on  her  arm.  writhing.  Mrs.  Reynolds 
really  feared  that  he  would  have  a  paroxvsm  and 
die  then  and  there.  She  obeyed  him  as  rapidly  as 
she  could.  The  instant  she  was  gone,  how- 
ever, he  turned  a  white,  wolfishly  eager  face  on 
Margaret. 

"Don't  believe  her,"  he  pleaded;  "it  isn't  true. 
Promise,  promise !" 

"I  can't  promise,"  Margaret  began,  but  the  aw- 
ful change  in  his  face  stopped  her. 

"I  guess  it  has  come — well,  Ann  won't  get  a  cent, 
that's  one  good  thing,"  he  gasped. 

He  rolled  off  her  arm  and  the  crumpled  wills  lay- 
on  the  bed  before  her. 

Then  the  meaning  of  it  all  came  to  her  as  the 
lightning  strikes  and  sears. 

She  had  been  bending  over  him,  but  she  leaped  to 
her  feet.  Her  eyes  blazed  into  his.  "Oh.  don't  do 
it !"  she  begged.  "Peter,  don't  do  it!  Let  me  burn 
this  wicked  will — just  nod  your  head.  There's  a 
piece  of  paper  in  the  grate — and  matches !  Peter, 
dear  Peter,  say  you  won't  punish  Ann  for  my  fault ! 
You  know  that — that  there  was  some  one  that  I 
loved  and  he  loved  me  and  we  couldn't  marry.  I'm 
sorry  for  you,  Peter;  won't  you  make  me  like  to 
think  of  you  and  regret  you  and  feel  kindly — and 
affectionately  to  vou?  Please  let  me  burn  the 
will?" 

"No!"  said  Wainwright.  He  thought  that  she 
would  yield. 

"Then  I'll  do  it,  anyhow!"  she  flashed  back  at 
him,  and  took  two  steps  to  the  grate  with  the  paper 
in  her  hand.    She  scratched  the  match,  and  the 
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same  second  he  made  a  supreme  effort  to  rise  in 
bed,  stretched  forth  his  hand  and  fell  back  with  a 
groan. 

"I've  killed  him,"  thought  Peggy;  but  she  lit  the 
paper  in  half  a  dozen  places  and  watched  it  blaze 
high  before  she  ran  to  his  side  and  raised  him  ten- 
derly and  put  the  whisky  to  his  lips.  But  he  could 
not  swallow. 

"I've  killed  him!"  she  thought  again. 

Yet  even  with  the  thought  her  eyes  darted  over 
to  the  grate  and  the  lean  brown  triangles  spread- 
ing downward  under  the  flames,  eating  the  closely 
written  lines.  She  poured  out  the  whisky  with 
frantic  haste  over  his  lips,  and  it  trickled  hideously 
down  the  corners  of  his  mouth.  She  forced  a  few 
drops  between  his  teeth;  but  she  did  not  make  a 
motion  toward  the  bell  to  summon  help  until  the 
blazing  sheets  were  only  a  heap  of  light,  black  ashes. 
Then  she  rang.  Already,  however,  Mrs.  Reynolds 
and  the  nurse  were  in  the  hall.  They  came  into 
the  room  before  her  fingers  left  the  bell.  The  nurse 
pursed  her  lips  and  almost  imperceptibly  nodded 
her  head.  She  was  too  well  trained  to  say.  "I  told 
you  so !"  but  outraged  talent  must  have  some  vent 
for  its  scorn.  Instantly  she  had  her  hypodermic 
syringe  out  and  into  the  whisky  glass,  and  having 
charged  it.  bared  Wainwright's  arm  and  ran  the  tiny 
needle  into  the  flesh,  making  each  motion  with  an 
extraordinary  rapidity  and  certitude. 

"He  was  talking  to  me,  and  he  had  this  attack 
suddenly,"  said  Miss  Conway,  "and  I'm  afraid  " 

"Heart,  of  course,"  said  the  nurse,  not  inter- 
rupting Miss  Conway,  whose  words  had  died  away 
unfinished.  "There  was  always  the  danger.  You 
fan  him,  please.  There  ought  to  be  a  reac- 
tion. Yes." 

Wainwright  had  opened  his  eyes.  He  looked 
feebly  from  his  sister,  who  was  fanning  him,  to  Miss 
Conway.  He  tried  to  move  his  hand.  Margaret 
took  it  in  hers.  Her  own  eyes  sank  into  his.  which 
had  a  strange,  dull,  peaceful,  solemn  expression, 
while  hers  were  filled  with  entreaty  and  pain. 

"You  won't  mind,  Peter?"  she  said.  "It  will  be 
all  right?" 

He  did  not  speak.  He  did  not  even  try  to  speak. 
Only  there  was  a  light  quiver  of  the  fingers  loosely 
clasping  hers,  and  he  turned  his  head  very  slightly 
and  coughed.  The  nurse  bent  over  him.  Then  she 
gently  disengaged  Margaret's  hand. 

"You  ladies  better  go  now,"  said  she. 

"He  isn't  " 

"Yes."  said  the  nurse,  "we  can't  do  anything 
more  for  him." 

I  Miss  Conway  having  told  her  friend  of  her  action.  Mrs. 
Reynolds  confides  the  matter  to  Pat  Butler,  the  only  other 
near  relative  of  the  dead  man.  the  son  of  another  sister, 
to  whom,  until  a  recent  breach,  it  had  been  supposed  that 
Wainwright  would  leave  the  bulk  of  his  fortune.) 

Pat  made  no  comment  until  the  very  end.  He 
jumped  out  of  his  chair  and  paced  up  and  down  the 
room. 

"Well,  wouldn't  that  kill  you  dead!"  he  remarked. 
Then  he  asked :  "Is  it  perfectly  safe?  Nobody  sus- 
pects anything?" 

"It's  absolutely  safe.  But  what  shall  we  do.  Pat?" 

"Do?"  Oh.  there's  only  one  thing  to  do.  Follow 
this  d  skinflint  will.  It  was  his  own  money.  He 


had  a  right  to  do  what  he  chose  with  it ;  and  Aunt 
Peggy  threw  it  into  the  fire !  And  she  can't  see  she 
did  anything  wrong  1  Mads  the  old  man  into  a  fit 
that  kills  him,  and  burns  his  will  before  his  eyes, 
and  goes  home  to  say  her  prayers  without  a  ripple ! 
Well,  give  me  a  sweet,  good,  pious,  womanly  little 
woman  to  play  smash  with  the  commandments !"  . .  . 
Pat  rose. 

"I  have  a  queer  sort  of  notion,"  said  he.  "Let 
us  go  upstairs,  where  he  is,  and  talk  of  it  before 
him.  If  there  is  such  a  thing  as  his  being  around, 
he  ought  to  give  us  a  tip." 

"You  know  Peggy  is  there?"  she  said,  as  she 
stood  before  the  closed  door. 

She  answered  his  look  of  astonishment.  "Yes, 
she  said  that  he  would  like  her  to  be  with  him,  his 
last  night  here." 

"Well,  I  give  up  women,"  said  Pat.  "They're 
too  deep  for  me." 

Peggy  was  sitting  quietly  beside  her  old  lover. 
The  room  was  brightly  lighted,  and  his  uncovered 
face  wore  the  look  of  infinite  peace  that  is  death's 
first  merciful  token. 

"I  wish  to  God  I  knew  what  is  right  to  do!"  cried 
Mrs.  Reynolds,  with  a  sob.  "Peter,  what  do  you 
want  us  to  do  with  your  money?  We'll  do  anything 
you  say  if  we  only  knew !" 

But  Peggy  laid  her  hand  almost  caressingly  on 
the  thin  hands  clasped  above  the  quiet  heart. 

"I  know  what  Peter  wants,"  said  she;  "it  has 
come  to  me,  sitting  here  and  praying.  I  don't  think 
I  did  wrong  to  make  Peter  do  right.  He  doesn't 
see  things  through  a  blurr  now;  he  would  rather 
have  our  kindly,  forgiving  thoughts  and  our  grati- 
tude than  have  you  scatter  the  money.  Give  some 
of  it  away  to  something  that  will  be  called  by  his 
name  and  divide  the  rest  between  you." 

"I  don't  know  but  she  is  right."  said  Pat. 

"If  you  had  only  seen  a  line  in  the  will  to  guide 
us,"  said  Ann. 

"I  only  saw  the  date,"  said  Peggy;  "Janu- 
ary 3  " 

"What !"  screamed  Mrs.  Reynolds,  "are  you  sure. 
January?" 

"I  am  perfectly  sure ;  but  why?" 

"They  told  me  of  that  will.  It  gave  everything 
to  Pat.  He  must  have  destroyed  the  other  will 
himself." 

"By  Jove!  he  was  only  using  that  will  for  a 
bluff."  cried  Pat. 

"I  know  he  destroyed  one  will."  said  Peggy,  "not 
long  before  he  died.  Miss  Gass  told  me.  It  was  one 
of  March  10,  she  said.  He  told  her  the  date.  But, 
Annie,  do  von  mean  that  will  give  everything  to 
Pal5  Ought  hi-  " 

"No."  cried  Pat,  putting  his  arm  about  her  waist, 
"I'm  the  one  to  talk  now.  You  burned  up  my 
rights.  Aunt  Peggy,  and  for  that  you  will  say  your 
best  for  me  to  Mabel  to  make  me  your  own  true 
nephew,  and  you  will  say  nothing  while  we  share 
the  estate,  Aunt  Ann  and  I,  and  give  Uncle  Peter 
his  memorial.    Uncle  Peter,  isn't  that  right?" 

And  as  Peter  Wainwright's  placid  mask  lay  be- 
fore them,  almost  seeming  to  assent,  his  old  lo\? 
suddenly  bent  and  kissed  his  forehead. 

"Poor  Peter."  she  said,  "you  will  forgive  me,  I 
know;  and  it  will  be  all  right  " 
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SONGS  FROM  NURSERIES  OVER  THE  SEAS* 


SlumlMrSomg   From  '*«  0uie" 

Sleep,  little  heart-thief,  art  thou  not  weary? 

Do  close  those  bright  eyes,  tny  own.  my  dearie. 
All  in  thy  cradle  is  snug  (or  the  night, 

Flies  nor  mosquitoes  buzz  not  nor  bite. 

Sleep  on,  my  dear  boy.  mother  guards  here. 

She  will  defend  thee  if  harm  cotneth  near; 
Thinking  of  what  might  befall  her  dear  boy. 

Her  slumbers  arc  broken  and  robbed  of  their  joy 

Ah,  why  art  thou  smiling,  my  angel,  my  bird? 

Hast  thou  no  faith  in  thy  dear  mother  s  word? 
Thou  art  thinking.  I  sec,  by  thy  sweet  baby  smile. 

One  higher  than  mother  doth  watch  all  the  while. 

True,  dearest  baby,  thy  wise,  trustful  thought 
Comfort  and  peace  to  thy  mother  hath  brought. 

Praying  to  Him  that  He  keep  us  from  harm, 
I'll  slumber  full  sweetly  with  thee  on  my  arm. 

AIM*  80*1  Fnm  ********* 

Because  he  is  a  human  child,  the  world  seems  gay  and 
bright; 

Because  he  is  a  little  lad,  we'll  sing  with  all  our  might. 
If  this  had  been  a  little  lass,  we  should  not  have  been  glad; 
If  this  had  been  a  little  lass,  no  love  would  she  have  had. 

Here  is  my  son.  the  one  who  gives  me  joy! 

Here  is  the  lad  who  doth  all  grief  destroy! 
Oh.  some  fine  day,  when  he  goes  up  the  hill. 
The  great  reindeer  and  their  fleet  young  to  kill, 
Of  fresh  deer-meat  we  all  shall  have  our  fill. 

From  t»t  Swtdiih. 

Toss,  little  longlegs,  toss; 
Thy  legs  arc  long  as  a  cross. 
If  thy  life  be  also  low?. 
Thou,  like  father,  shalt  be  strong. 

From  Ikt  DaaM. 

Lullaby,  my  heart's  delight! 
Mother  winds  the  yarn  so  bright; 
Father  goes  to  gather  com. 
Brother  goes  to  blow  hi*  horn. 
Sister  trips  the  bridge  nearby. 
Brand  new  shoes  for  thee  to  buy  ; 
Shoes  with  silver  buckles  gay. 
Sleep,  then.  baby,  sleep  away. 


We  Swedish  children  play  a  game 
In  which  we  thus  the  fingers  name: 

The  first  one  on  the  hand  to  come. 

Is.  sturdy  little  Thomas  Thumb; 

And  next  to  him  is,  "  Lick  the  pot": 

A  funny  name  now.  is  it  not? 
"Long  Hole"  the  middle  place  doth  hold 

And  next  to  him  is  "Burning  Gold"; 

The  little  one,  so  small  and  thin. 

Is,  "In  the  ashes  sit  and  spin." 


.From  tkt 


"Up,  little  Hans!    Up.  little  Hans! 

Hear  how  the  lark  doth  sing!" 
"No.  little  mother;  no.  little  mother. 

The  creaking  door  doth  swing." 

•Compiled  for  Current  Literature. 


"Up.  little  Hans!  Up,  little  Hans! 

And  go  to  school  straightway." 
"No.  little  mother;  no,  little  mother, 

I  feel  too  ill  to-day." 

"Up.  little  Hans!  Up,  little  Hans! 
And  beat  your  fine  new  drum." 
"Yes,  little  mother;  yes,  little  mother, 
In  greatest  haste  I  come." 


Sleep,  childie,  sleep; 

Outside  gocth  a  sheep. 

A  sheep  with  wee,  white  feet, 

Doth  drink  his  milk  so  sweet. 

His  coat  is  made  of  white  wool,  wool, 

And  he  doth  drink  his  belly  full. 

Sleep,  childie,  sleep; 
While  I  rock  thee,  drowsybye. 
Fast  we'll  rock,  thou  and  I. 
Pull  the  cov'ring  o'er  thy  head. 
Then  no  fly  shall  plague  thy  bed. 


Ridey-Ridey-  Ronkey ! 
The  Count  he  rides  away  up  high: 
The  peasants'  wooden  shoes  go  by. 

Ridey-Ridey  •  Ronkey ! 

Ridey-Ridey-  Ronkey ! 
The  Knight  on  his  good  steed  doth  prance 
Which  now  doth  rear  and  now  doth  dance. 

Ridcy-Ridey-Ronkcy! 

Ridey- Ridey-Ronkey ! 
My  Lady's  light  as  feathers,  sec. 
Just  like  this  rider  on  my  knee. 

Ridcy-Ridey-Ronkcy! 

Ridey-Ridey-Ronkey! 
Which  road  shall  we  now  try  to  take? 
On  Granpapa  a  call  we'll  make. 

Ridey-Ridey-Ronkey! 

Ridey-Ridey-Ronkey! 
When  we  dismount  we'll  surely  say. 
"Good-day,  dear  Grandpapa,  good-day!" 
Ridey-Ridey-Ronkey! 

Ridey-Ridey-Ronkey ! 
Now  here  we'll  call,  so's  not  to  miss 
Grandmother's  sweet  and  hearty  kiss. 

Ridey-Ridey-Ronkey! 

Ridey-Ridey-Ronkey! 
Through  Auntie's  parlor  door  we'll  go 
Our  kind  regards  to  her  to  show 

Ridey-Ridey-Ronkey! 

Ridey-Ridey-Ronkey! 
To  Uncle  now,  gallop-a-trot. 
Is  he  not  home?  Well,  then  we'll  stop. 

Ridcy-Ridey-Ronkcy ! 

Ridey-Ridey-Ronkey! 
By  night  we've  ridden  all  we're  able. 
C  muc.  little  horse,  come  to  your  stable. 

Ridey  -  R  idcy  -  Ronkey ! 
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"*B  Ha,  St*  'now,  "   Birch  Arnold  Dttrclt  Journal 

My  pa,  he  scolds  me  jes'  bccuz 

He  says  I'm  gittin'  tough; 
He  says  my  face  is  never  clean, 

My  hands  are  always  rough; 
I'm' not  behavin'  like  I  should 

An'  goin'  wrong,  I  s'pose, 
But  ma,  she  takes  an'  pats  my  hand 

An'  smiles,  becuz  she  knows. 

My  pa  hain't  got  no  use  fer  boys; 

I  s'pose  he  wants  "cm  men; 
I  wonder  if  he's  clean  forgot 

The  boy  he  must  'a'  been; 
Fer  ma,  she  says  they're  all  alike 

Bout  face  an'  hands  an'  clothes, 
An'  says  I'll  learn  to  be  a  man; 

An'  ma,  I  guess  she  knows. 

My  pa,  he  says  I  ain't  no  good 

At  Join'  anything; 
I'd  rulher  fool  away  the  time 

An'  whistle,  dance  an'  sing; 
But  ma,  she  smiles  an'  says  I'm  young. 

An'  then  she  up  an'  goes 
An'  kisses  me,  an'  shows  me  how; 

Fer  ma,  you  bet,  she  knows. 

My  pa,  he  says  I'll  never  be 

A  business  man,  like  him. 
Because  I  hain't  got  any  "drive" 

And  "get-up,"  "pluck"  and  "vim;" 
But  ma,  she  says,  so  solemn  like, 

"A  man's  a  boy  that  grows;" 
'"An'  boys  must  have  their  playin'  spells;" 

An'  ma's  a  trump,  an'  knowsl 

My  pa,  he  shakes  his  head  an'  sighs, 

An'  says  he  doesn't  sec 
Where  )  get  all  the  carclcs  ways 

That  seem  ;cs'  born  in  me; 
An'  ma.  she  laughs,  an'  laughs,  an'  laughs. 

Till  pa's  face  crimson  grows, 
An'  then  she  says,  "  "l'is  very  queer," 

But,  somehow,  ma,  she  knows. 

My  ma,  she  knows  'most  everything 
'Bout  boys,  an'  what  they  like; 
She's  never  scoldin'  "bout  the  muss 

I  make  with  kites  and  bike; 
She  says  she  wants  me  to  be  good 

An'  conquer  all  my  foes, 
An'  you  jes"  bet  I'm  goin'  to  be, 

'Cuz  my  sweet  ma.  she  knows. 

Old  Oatlle  Credit  Seitc  MothtrScnp  and  Child-Sara  (F.  A.  Stolm  4  Co.) 

Hush!  The  waves  come  rolling  in. 
White  with  foam,  white  with  foam; 

Father  toils  amid  the  din. 
But  baby  sleeps  at  home. 

Hush!  The  winds  roar  hoarse  and  deep, 

As  they  come,  as  they  come; 
Brother  hunts  the  Uzy  sheep. 

But  baby  sleeps  at  home. 

Hush!  The  rain  sweeps  o'er  the  knowes, 
Where  they  roam,  where  they  roam; 

Sister  goes  to  seek  the  cows. 
But  baby  sleeps  at  home. 


 L  foW   Boston  Trannrlat 

Sit  here  with  me, 

My  little  girl, 
And  while  the  red 

And  gold  flames  curl 
With  pretty  sparks 

Far  up  the  Hue, 
I'll  stroke  your  locks 
And  talk  to  you. 

The  mother's  eyes 

Were  just  like  yours- 
B!ue  as  the  waves 

On  Naples'  shores; 
Her  hair  was  brown, 

Like  yours,  too.  dea», 
And  rippled  o'er 
As  pink  an  ear. 

She  used  to  sit 

Beside  me  here, 
When  nights  were  harsh 

And  woods  were  sere — 
Ah!  she  was  fair. 
Dear,  very  fair. 
With  firelight 
Upon  her  hair! 

The  black  midnight 
Would  find  us  still 
Brfore  the  blaze. 

And  here,  until 
The  crumbling  sticks 
Had  spread  in  two. 
We'd  sit.  my  child, 
And  talk  of  you. 

Now,  little  girl, 

'Tis  you  and  I — 
Your  mother  went 

When  fall  passed  by; 
And  here  we  sit 

And  list  the  purr 
Of  burning  logs, 
And  talk  of  her. 

Up  on  the  hill 

Your  mother  sweet 
Rests  quietly— 

Her  head  and  feet 
Deep  under  snow 

From  stormy  skies; 
But  you,  my  pet. 
Have  her  blue  eyes! 

A  BcltatWc  Grandpapa  Margar*  Johom,  st  MleMot 

"See,  grandpa,  my  flower!"  she  cried; 
"I  found  it  in  the  grasses!" 
And  with  a  kindly  smile,  the  sage 
Surveyed  it  through  his  glasses. 

"Ah,  yes."  he  said,  "involucrate. 
And  all  the  florets  ligulate. 
Corolla  gamopetalous. 
Composite,  exogenous — 
A  pretty  specitrcn  it  is, 
Taraxacum  dcns-lconis!" 

She  took  the  blossom  back  again. 
His  face  her  wistful  eye  on; 
"I  thought,"  she  said,  with  quivering  lip. 
"It  was  a  dandelion!" 
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SAYINGS  OF  THE  CHILDREN  * 


 Dot  was  very  fond  of  Bible  stories,  and  one 

day  after  her  mother  had  read  the  story  of  Lot's 
wife,  she  asked,  '•Mamma,  what  did  Mr.  Lot  do 
when  his  wife  turned  into  a  pillar  of  salt?"  "What 
do  you  think  he  did?"  asked  mamma.  "Why,"  re- 
plied the  practical  little  miss,  "I  s'pose  he  went  out 
and  hunted  up  a  fresh  one." 

 Marjoric's  papa  is  a  photographer,  and  Mar- 

jorie  is  always  very  much  interested  in  all  his  ex- 
periments. One  evening,  as  they  sat  together 
watching  the  playing  of  the  lightning  and  listening 
to  the  distant  thunder  of  an  approaching  storm, 
Marjorie  looked  up  and  said :  "Papa,  are  the  angels 
taking  flashlight  pictures  now?" 

 Charlie  (aged  six — as  the  bass  solo  came  to 

an  end) — Papa,  did  he  make  all  that  noise  on 
purpose? 

 Kittic,  aged  three,  received  a  letter  from  her 

cousin  the  other  day,  and  her  mamma  read  it  aloud. 
When  it  was  finished  Kittie  said:  -Mamma,  I  bet 
if  grandma  would  lend  me  her  specs  I  could  read  it 
myself,  'cause  then  my  eves  would  be  older  than 
yours." 

 A  Sunday-school  teacher  not  long  ago  gave 

her  class  a  rather  graphic  description  of  how  Eve 
was  created  from  the  rib  of  Adam.  "Mamma,"  said 
the  youngest  member  of  the  class,  that  same  even- 
ing, pressing  his  hand  to  his  side,  "I'm  afraid  I'm 
going  to  have  a  wife," 

 A  little  four-year-old  occupied  an  upper 

berth  in  the  sleeping-car  of  the  Scotch  express. 
Awakening  once  in  the  middle  of  the  night  his 
mother  asked  him  if  he  knew  where  he  was. 
"Tourse  I  do,"  he  replied.  "I'm  in  the  top  drawer." 

— —"Step  lively,"  came  the  conductor's  familiar 
cry,  as  the  crowd  started  to  board  the  cars;  "step 
lively,  please."  The  first  of  the  recruits  was  a  man 
carrying  a  small  boy;  behind  him  came  a  chubby- 
cheeked  little  girl  of  six,  perhaps ;  while  the  mother 
brought  up  the  rear.  There  were  seats  for  the  father 
and  mother  and  for  the  small  boy  upon  his  father's 
knee;  the  little  girl  had  to  stand.  But  she  didn't 
stand  still.  First  on  one  foot  and  then  on  the  other 
she  hopped,  up  and  down,  fast  and  furious,  her  eyes 
dancing  no  less  than  her  feet.  "Papa ,"  she  stage- 
whispered  when  she  presently  slipped  into  a  seat, 
"didn't  I  step  lively?" 

 A  teacher,  lately  wishing  to  turn  the  young 

idea  toward  the  mission-field,  asked :  "What  arc- 
good  men  called  who  leave  their  homes  and  go  to 
foreign  lands  to  teach  the  heathen?"  "Prodigal 
sons,"  was  the  prompt  and  triumphant  reply.  A 
class  of  boys  when  asked:  "What  were  the  ten 
plagues?"  answered,  with  more  fervor  than  gal- 
lantry, "The  ten  virgins,  sir." 

 Dorothy,  aged  five,  is  much  given  to  rhym- 
ing. Her  mother  coming  into  the  room  not  long 
since  found  her  seated  on  the  floor  with  a  book  of 
child  verse  on  her  lap,  and  her  three-year-old 
brother  at  her  side.  Upon  being  asked  what  she 
was  doing  she  replied:  "I  am  reading  to  little 

•Compiled  from  Contemporaries 


brother.  I  make  the  pieces  up  myselt,  and  they  are 
just  poemy  as  they  can  be  l"f 

 In  a  Southern  school  the  other   day  the 

teacher  asked  the  class  what  bulldozing  meant.  The 
faces  before  him  became  absolutely  blank ;  no  one 
dared  guess  the  meaning  of  such  a  strange  word. 
The  teacher  had  hardly  expected  the  correct  defini- 
tion, nevertheless  felt  that  with  a  little  coaching 
some  little  fellow  might  strike  it  right.  "You  see  it 
every  day,"  said  he,  "every  day  of  your  life."  An 
expression  of  intelligence  passed  over  the  face  of  a 
little  colored  boy.  "Why,  Sam  Davis  knows,"  re- 
marked the  instructor.  "Tell  me,  Sam,  what  does 
bulldozing  mean?"  "It  means  —  it  means,"  he 
hesitated  and  looked  out  of  the  window  as  if  to  re- 
fresh his  memory — "dat  dere  word  means  a  gen'le- 
man  cow  slcepin'  aside  a  haystack,  sah.  Dat's 
whot  it  means  !"f 

 "Mamma,"  said  a  little  boy,  "why  didn't 

Jesus  arrange  it  so  that  He  could  look  right  down 
on  us,  and  we  could  look  up  to  Him  once  in  a 
while  and  say  'Hello!'  to  Him?"f 

 Gertie,  who  has  been  taught  that  a  Divine 

Providence  guides  the  affairs  of  the  world,  was  in 
the  barn  while  her  father  was  tending  a  new-born 
colt.  The  animal  was  trying  to  get  on  its  feet,  but 
fell  over  at  each  attempt.  Gertie  clasped  her  hands 
and  called  out :  "Oh,  coltie  I  coltie !  try  again— do 
your  very  best,  and  God  will  help  you  !"f 

 Willie  has  been  attending  a  singing  school 

this  winter,  and  is  very  much  taken  up  with  musical 
matters.  Some  remarks  of  the  teacher  about  more 
bass  voices  being  wanted  impressed  themselves  on 
his  memory,  so  when  a  new  baby  boy  arrived  at  his 
home  his  greeting,  when  allowed  to  go  in  to  see  his 
little  brother,  was :  "Oh,  mamma,  do  make  him  cry 
and  let  us  hear  if  he  has  a  bass  voice  for  the  singing 
class."t 

 Mamma  was  telling  her  little  daughter  Hazel 

about  Teddy  Roosevelt  and  his  bravery  during  the 
recent  war.  Hazel  listened  with  evident  interest  till 
mamma  finished,  and  then  said :  "Oh,  yes,  I  know  I 
He  plays  the  piano,  doesn't  he?"  "Not  that  I  know 
of,"  answers  mamma;  "but  why  do  you  think  so?" 
After  a  moment's  thought  she  said:  "Oh.  I  was 
thinking  of  Paddy  Roosevelt"  (Paderweski).t 

 A  little  girl  was  taken  to  see  the  baptism  in 

a  Baptist  church.  She  was  very  much  interested 
in  the  ceremony,  and  seemed  devoutly  impressed. 
The  next  day  her  mother  found  her  standing  by  a 
wash-tub  filled  with  water,  and  heard  her  say  to  her 
.loll :  "In  the  name  of  the  father,  son  and  in  the  hole 
he  goes !"  and  then  gravely  ducking  it.f 

 One  Sunday  recently  George,  a  boy  of  eight, 

attended  the  first  meeting  of  a  new  Sunday-school, 
and  was  asked  by  the  leader  of  the  school  to  repeat 
the  Lord's  Prayer.  With  all  the  importance  of  one 
who  had  known  his  subjret  well  he  arose  and  de- 
liberately said:  "I  beg  to  U-  excused.  I  am  a  little 
out  of  practice."  His  mother  is  a  musician,  and  he 
had  often  heard  her  offer  this  excuse.-!* 

•(Contributed  to  Current  Literature. 
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CONTEMPORARY  CELEBRITIES 


Menelik  II..  Emperor  of  Abyssinia, 
uiMiik  jg  the  inojt  interesti„g  native  person- 

ality of  Africa,  and  the  one  most  considered  by  European 
powers  in  their  schemes  for  the  partition  of  the  continent. 
He  is  thus  described  by  Edgar  Sanderson  in  his  book, 
Africa  in  the  Nineteenth  Century: 

"The  Abyssinian  ruler's  triumphant  success  at 
Adowa  at  once  raised  him  to  the  highest  position, 
apart  from  Egypt,  among  native  African  sov- 
ereigns. He  enjoys  the  rare  distinction,  for  an 
African  potentate,  of  finding  his  friendship  courted 
by  great  European  powers — France,  Russia  and 
Great  Britain.  The  character  of  this  'King  of 
Kings  of  Ethiopia'  has  been  revealed  as  that  of  a 
most  enlightened  ruler,  a  'strong  man'  who  has 
welded  into  something  like  harmony  the  heterogen- 
eous and  disloyal  elements  of  Abyssinia,  and  has 
gained  the  respect  and  affection  of  his  people.  King 
Menelik,  well  aware  that  any  monarch  who  aspires 
to  rank  as  a  civilized  ruler,  must  be  in  touch  with 
European  nations,  keeps  himself  well  informed  of 
what  is  going  on  outside  his  country,  not  only  in 
politics,  but  in  miscellaneous  affairs,  and  even  in 
science.  Dignified,  courteous  and  kindly  in  de- 
meanor, with  an  un-Oriental  disregard  of  compli- 
ments, verbiage  and  pompous  etiquette,  he  showed 
his  appreciation  of  European  esteem  by  receiving 
the  British  envoys  in  the  spring  of  1897  with  his 
person  adorned  by  the  Orders  of  Catharine  of  Rus- 
sia and  of  the  French  Legion  of  Honor,  and  in  ac- 
cepting with  surprise  and  delight  the  insignia  of  a 
Knight  Grand  Cross  of  the  British  Order  of  St. 
Michael  and  St.  George.  Six  feet  without  his  shoes, 
stoutly  built,  very  dark  in  complexion,  with  a 
strong,  heavy,  small-pox-pitted  face,  rendered 
comely  by  a  most  pleasant  expression  and  by  eyes 
of  rare  intelligence,  the  King  of  Abyssinia  looks 
worthy  of  the  part  which  he  has  to  play  in  Africa. 
The  feudal  force  has  now  been  superseded  by  a 
standing  army  of  70,000  men,  capable  of  being 
raised  to  thrice  that  number,  mostly  armed  with 
modern  rifles." 


The  Richmond  Times  gives  the  followinjr  account  of 
King  Menelik's  realm  and  followers: 

Menelik  II.  is  not  only  the  chief  of  a  nation  of 
7,000,000  inhabitants,  the  mysterious  origin  of 
which  is  lost  in  the  night  of  ages,  the  sovereign  of  a 
kingdom  800,000  square  miles  in  area,  but  also  of  a 
country  which  from  a  political  and  commercial 
point  of  view  is  destined  to  play  a  leading  part  in 
the  future  history  of  the  dark  continent. 

The  "Switzerland  of  Africa,"  as  Napier,  com- 
mander of  the  expedition  against  Theodoros,  once 
called  Abyssinia,  excites  alike  the  interest  of  sa- 
vants by  its  past,  and  of  statesmen  by  its  present 
and  future.  But  from  every  point  of  view  the  coun- 
try is  interesting  to  the  mere  dilettante  tourist.  A 
people  of  farmers  and  warriors,  the  Abyssinians 
have  great  affinities  with  our  races  and  civiliza- 
tion. The  upper  and  ruling  class  of  the  empire  is 
of  Jewish  origin.  The  Abyssinians  firmly  believe 
that  they  have  as  king  a  descendant  of  Menelik,  son 
of  Solomon  and  of  the  Queen  of  Sheba. 


This  Menelik,  who  was  sent  to  Palestine  to  com- 
plete his  education,  is  supposed,  according  to  Abys- 
sinian tradition,  to  have  returned  home  accom- 
panied by  12,000  Jews,  belonging  to  the  upper 
classes  of  the  twelve  tribes,  and  to  have  founded  a 
government  in  conformity  with  the  laws  of  Moses. 
It  is  from  these  12,000  Hebrews  that  are  supposed 
to  be  descended  the  400,000  nobles  who  form  the 
governing  class  in  Ethiopia  to-day.  The  state 
church  in  Abyssinia,  though  termed  a  Christian 
church,  is  in  reality  an  offshoot  of  the  Jewish  rites, 
and  maintains  all  the  Jewish  traditions  not  specially 
abolished  by  Scripture.  Like  the  tenacious  Israel- 
ites that  they  are,  the  Abyssinians  resisted  during 
many  centuries  the  assaults  of  Islam.  At  one  time 
Stephen,  brother  of  Vasco  da  Gama,  Governor  of 
India,  came  to  their  assistance  when  the  famous 
Turkish  warrior,  Mohammed  Grain,  threatened 
their  independence.  Da  Gama's  soldiers,  to  the 
number  of  10,000,  established  themselves  perma- 
nently in  the  country,  increased  the  ranks  of  the 
Christian  aristocracy,  and  came  near  bringing 
about  the  definite  triumph  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  in  the  kingdom.  But  the  intrigues  of  the 
Jesuits  resulted  in  a  reactionary  movement  favor- 
able to  the  Greek  Church,  to  which  Abyssinia  has 
become  definitely  affiliated. 


The  Philadelphia  Bulletin  thus  describes  a  Menelik 
court  of  justice: 

Each  class  of  personages  was  arrayed  in  pre- 
scribed robes.  The  advocates  were,  for  all  the 
world,  garbed  like  the  pictures  we  see  of  Roman 
Senators  in  the  time  of  the  early  republic.  To  pre- 
vent the  accused  attempting  his  own  life  or  escap- 
ing, he  was  chained  to  a  couple  of  guards  and  stood 
sullenly  in  the  centre  of  this  imposing  mass,  look- 
ing as  if  he  knew  that  there  was  no  hope.  He  was 
a  hideous-looking,  dwarfish  nondescript,  and  the 
hatred  of  the  throne  seemed  to  have  the  effect  of 
making  him  shrink  still  farther  into  himself.  Mene- 
lik began  the  case  by  asking  the  accused:  "You 
killed  the  courier.  Why?"  "I  was  hungry;  I 
wanted  to  get  something  to  eat."  "Did  you  have 
no  other  reason?"  "None."  "It  is  well;  thou 
shalt  be  fitly  punished.  Hast  thou  anything  to  ask?" 
The  wretch  hesitated,  looked  appealingly  at  the 
crowd  about  him,  and  then  stammered:  "Thy 
clemency  would  have  an  immortal  renown.  If  thou 
wilst  pardon  me  thou  wilt  have  no  equal  but  God." 
Then  the  Negus  turns  toward  the  advocates  and 
makes  a  slight  gesture.  A  very  old  man,  patriarchal 
as  the  ideal  of  the  Scriptures,  both  in  raiment  and 
speech,  advances  a  step,  and,  raising  his  hand,  cries 
out:  "He  merits  death  by  hanging!"  He  retires, 
and  another,  quite  as  venerable,  takes  his  place. 
He,  too,  is  for  punishment  to  fit  the  crime.  He  de- 
clares that  the  realms  of  the  Negus  have  never  been 
desecrated  by  a  crime  so  foul,  that  such  a  monster 
deserves  to  be  burnt  at  the  stake  to  purify  the 
place!  A  third  gives  a  similar  verdict.  Then,  for 
an  hour  or  more,  arguments  and  expositions  of  the 
law  are  propounded  to  make  the  people  understand 
why  the  man  is  to  be  put  to  death.   When  this  is 
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done  the  crowd  signify  their  verdict  by  raising  their 
hands.  So  far  as  the  spectators  on  the  dais  could 
observe,  every  hand  was  raised.  Then  the  volume 
of  the  laws,  cherished  as  the  treasure  of  treasures  of 
the  empire,  is  brought  out  and  laid  before  the 
Negus.  The  book  is  claimed  to  have  been  sent  to 
the  Ethiopian  monarchs  by  Solomon  or  his  de- 
scendants, and  contains  the  laws  of  life  and  death. 
The  page  read  awarded  burning  for  the  crime  just 
proven ;  but  Menelik,  who  probably  wanted  to  im- 
press his  European  allies  with  his  humane  methods, 
announced  that  he  would  sentence  the  prisoner  to 
be  hanged.  The  verdict  and  sentence  were  all  given 
within  two  hours.  A  half-hour  later  the  man's  body 
was  dangling  from  the  gibbet  in  the  gulch  beyond 
the  fortifications. 

Booker  T.   Washington,  the  slavc- 
m  Black- »Ckamtio*   born  philanthropist,  is  thus  described 

in  the  Washington  Star: 

To  be  the  best-known  individual  of  a  race  of  10.- 
000.000  of  people  is  no  small  responsibility,  and  yet 
that  is  probably  the  position  which  Booker  T. 
Washington  holds  to-day  with  regard  to  the 
negroes  in  this  country.  As  Frederick  Douglass 
grew  to  be  an  old  man  the  question  was  often  asked 
who  was  to  take  his  place  as  a  leader  of  the  colored 
people  in  the  United  States.  Until  the  time  of  the 
Atlanta  Exposition,  in  1894,  there  had  appeared  no 
probable  successor.  The  address  of  Booker  T. 
Washington  at  the  exposition  challenged  the  atten- 
tion of  the  entire  country.  He  was  at  the  time  the 
comparatively  unknown  principal  of  a  recently  es- 
tablished, struggling  school  for  colored  young  men 
and  women  in  the  middle  of  the  "Black  Belt"  of 
Alabama.  In  the  short  time  which  has  elapsed 
since  the  delivery  of  the  Atlanta  address  Mr.  Wash- 
ington's achievements,  and  the  very  general  recog- 
nition of  his  talents  and  ability,  have  brought  him 
so  prominently  before  the  public  that  it  seems  quite 
proper  to  speak  of  him  as  the  best-known  colored 
man  in  the  United  States  to-day.  A  few  among  the 
many  causes  which  have  led  to  this  result  are  the 
conferring  of  a  degree  upon  him  by  Harvard  Uni- 
versity ;  his  notable  address  at  Boston  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  unveiling  of  the  Shaw  monument  on 
Boston  Common,  with  many  other  able  addresses 
all  over  the  country ;  his  selection  by  the  trustees  of 
the  John  F.  Slater  fund  to  conduct  for  them,  with 
the  assistance  of  Mrs.  Washington,  a  series  of  meet- 
ings for  colored  people  in  all  the  cities  of  the  South, 
this  work  to  cover  a  period  of  two  years;  his  suc- 
cessful administration  of  the  affairs  of  Tuskegee  In- 
stitute, a  great  school  of  a  thousand  pupils ;  his  se- 
lection to  be  one  of  the  orators  at  the  Peace  Jubilee 
in  Chicago  in  October  of  1898,  where  he  spoke  to 
an  audience  of  15,000  people  in  the  presence  of 
President  McKinley,  who  took  the  occasion  to  pay 
Mr.  Washington  a  most  distinguished  compliment ; 
and  last,  the  visit  which  the  President  and  Mrs.  Mc- 
Kinley made  to  Tuskegee  in  their  recent  journey 
through  the  South. 

He  was  born  a  slave  in  the  State  of  Virginia  in 
either  the  vear  1857  or  1858.  His  home  for  those 
first  years,  near  the  village  of  Hale's  Ford,  was  one 
of  those  one-room  log  cabins,  with  uncouth  chim- 
ney of  clay  and  wood  glued  upon  the  end,  such  as 


any  one  may  even  yet  see  in  all  parts  of  the  South. 
The  floor  of  the  cabin  was  the  hard-trodden  earth, 
and  the  walls  had  no  windows,  a  circumstance 
which  was  not  of  so  very  great  account  since  the 
door  was  rarely  closed,  and  when  it  was  both  light 
and  air  found  free  passage  between  the  logs  of  the 
walls  where  the  mud  chinking  had  fallen  out. 

Mr.  Washington  must  have  been  about  eight 
years  old  when  the  war  closed.  "We  knew  there 
had  been  a  war,"  he  says,  "and  in  our  cabins  talked 
about  it.  One  morning  word  was  sent  over  the 
whole  place  for  all  the  hands  to  come  up  to  the  big 
house.'  Standing  there  in  the  yard  in  front  of  the 
porch  a  paper  was  read  out  loud  to  us,  and  my 
mother,  bending  over  me,  whispered  to  me  that  we 
were  free.  I  was  too  young  to  really  understand 
what  that  meant  then." 

There  was  now  the  family  to  be  provided  for,  and 
soon  after  freedom  was  declared  the  Washingtons 
migrated  to  West  Virginia,  where  work  in  the  coal 
mines  offered  employment  and  money  wages.  The 
journey  over  the  mountains  was  made  in  a  rude 
cart.  The  determination  to  rise  in  life,  which  then 
could  have  only  been  an  instinct,  was  already  stir- 
ring the  soul  of  the  boy,  and  finding  that  life  in  the 
mines  gave  no  opportunity  for  advancement. 
Booker  looked  for  other  employment.  He  was  so 
fortunate  as  to  be  hired  to  work  in  the  kitchen  and 
run  errands  for  a  New  England  woman  of  unusual 
intelligence  and  great  force  of  character,  who  was 
married  to  a  Southern  gentleman,  and  Mr.  Wash- 
ington has  always  felt  that  to  her  training  and  ex- 
ample he  owes  much  of  his  success  in  life. 

When  young  Washington  was  fourteen  years  old 
the  reputation  of  General  Armstrong's  great  work 
at  Hampton  penetrated  to  the  West  Virginia  moun- 
tains. To  hear  of  this  was  to  realize  at  once  that 
this  was  a  means  for  "getting  on."  It  was  not  a 
question  of  whether  he  should  go,  or  when,  but  of 
how  quick  he  could  reach  Hampton.  He  had  no 
money  to  spare,  for  all  he  had  earned  had  gone  to 
help  support  the  family. 

Of  this  turning  point  in  his  life  let  his  own  words 
tell :  "When  I  found  out  that  Hampton  was  a  place 
where  a  black  boy  could  study,  and  at  the  same 
time  have  a  chance  to  work  for  his  board,  and  that 
in  addition  to  study  he  would  be  taught  how  to 
work,  I  made  up  my  mind  to  go  there.  Telling  my 
mother  good-bye,  I  started  out  one  morning  to  find 
my  way  to  Hampton,  although  I  had  but  a  very  few 
cents  in  money,  and  did  not  have  even  any  definite 
idea  where  Hampton  was.  But  I  inquired  my  way, 
and  by  walking,  begging  rides  and  paying  for  a 
portion  of  the  journey  on  the  steam  cars  with 
money  earned  on  the  road,  I  finally  reached  the  city 
of  Richmond,  Va.  I  was  without  friends  there  and 
entirely  without  money.  I  found  a  good,  dry  place 
under  a  plank  sidewalk  and  crawled  in  there  to  sleep 
the  first  night.  The  next  day  I  found  work  on  a 
vessel  where  I  could  earn  some  money.  As  the  job 
would  last  for  several  days  I  kept  at  work,  sleeping 
every  night  in  the  same  place  under  the  sidewalk. 
It  was  a  comfortable  place,  and  I  was  in  that  way 
enabled  to  save  the  most  of  my  wages  to  help  me  to 
go  on.  When  I  reached  Hampton  I  had  fifty  cents 
left. 

"While  I  was  at  Hampton  I  resolved  that  when 
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I  had  finished  my  course  of  training  there  I  would 
go  into  the  Black  Belt'  of  the  South  and  give  my 
life  to  providing  the  same  kind  of  opportunity  for 
self-reliance  and  self-awakening  that  I  had  found 
at  Hampton.  My  work  began  at  Tuskegee,  Ala., 
in  1881,  in  a  small  shanty  and  church,  with  one 
teacher  and  thirty  students,  without  a  dollar's 
worth  of  property.  The  spirit  of  work  and  of  in- 
liustrial  thrift,  with  aid  f  rom  the  State  and  gener- 
osity from  the  North,  has  enabled  us  to  develop  the 
school  to  its  present  proportions." 

Tuskegee  Institute  is  now  a  school  where  over 
1,000  young  colored  men  and  women  arc  taught 
each  year  how  to  make  their  lives  count  for  the 
most  possible,  both  for  themselves  and  for  their 
race.  It  is  an  intensely  practical  school,  and  docs 
not  teach  books  so  much  as  it  does  facts,  and  how 
to  use  them.  The  school  now  owns  several  thou- 
sand acres  of  land  and  about  forty  buildings.  The 
pupils  who  are  studying  farming  do  all  the  work 
upon  the  land,  and  of  the  forty  buildings,  many  of 
them  three  and  four-story  brick  structures,  all  ex- 
cept the  first  three  small  ones  have  been  built,  be- 
ginning with  the  making  of  the  bricks  and  the  cut- 
ting of  the  lumber,  by  the  pupils  in  the  mechanical 
arts  classes.  Tuskegee  is  the  largest  school  in  the 
world  for  colored  pupils  conducted  wholly  by  col- 
ored teachers.  Its  executive  force  and  instructors, 
numbering  nearly  100,  are  all  men  and  women  of 
the  negro  race,  and  except  for  the  board  of  trustees, 
none  of  whom  reside  at  the  school,  there  is  no  one 
connected  with  the  institute  who  is  not  of  the  race 
for  the  helping  of  which  its  efforts  are  directed.  One 
unique  feature  of  Tuskegee  is  its  negro  conference, 
held  there  in  February  of  each  year.  There  are 
many  other  schools  for  colored  young  men  and 
women  in  the  country,  but  nowhere  else  is  there  a 
school  for  the  fathers  and  mothers  of  these  young 
people.  That  is  what  the  conference  really  is,  a 
school,  even  though  its  sessions  are  for  only  one 
day  in  a  year,  and  the  most  of  the  pupils  who  come 
to  it  have  gray  hair  and  cannot  read  or  write.  As  I 
heard  a  grizzled  old  negro  say,  when  he  made  the 
prayer  which  opened  one  of  these  sessions:  "Oh, 
Lawd,  we  wants  to  t'ank  de  for  dis  our  one  day  ob 
schoolin'  in  de  whole  year." 

Mr.  Washington's  reply  to  President  McKin- 
ley's  address  at  Tuskegee  shows  the  breadth  of  mind 
with  which  he  has  approached  the  problem  with 
which  he  has  had  to  deal :  "We  welcome  you  all  to 
this  spot  where,  without  racial  bitterness,  but  with 
sympathy  and  friendship,  with  the  aid  of  the  State, 
and  with  the  aid  of  black  men  and  white  men,  with 
Southern  help  and  Northern  help,  we  are  trying  to 
assist  the  nation  in  working  out  one  of  the  greatest 
problems  ever  given  to  men  to  solve.  In  the  pres- 
ence of  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  nation  I  am  glad 
to  testify  that  in  our  efforts  to  teach  our  people  to 
put  brain  and  skill  and  dignity  into  the  common 
occupations  of  life,  we  have  not  only  the  active 
help  of  all  classes  of  citizens  in  the  little  town  of 
Tuskegee,  but  of  the  best  people  of  the  South." 

Particular  interest  attaches  to  Curtis 
TayPofl  Brown's  sketch  in   the   New  York 

Press  of  T.  P.  O'Connor  because  of  the  possibility  of  a 
renewal  of  the  Home  Rule  agitation: 

One  of  the  most  interesting  and  broad-minded  of 


the  Irish  Nationalists  is  Thomas  Power  O'Connor, 
M.  P.,  and  likewise  "M.  A.  P.,"  journalist,  biogra- 
pher of  Parnell  and  Beaconsfield,  and  founder  of 
newspapers.  Mr.  O'Connor  is  one  of  the  most  ap- 
proachable men  in  Parliament,  and  it  is  not  exces- 
sively difficult  to  get  into  his  inner  sanctum  at  the 
office  of  his  latest  journalistic  enterprise,  "M.  A. 
P.,"  which,  being  interpreted,  means  '"Mainly 
About  People."  The  offices  are  a  stone's  throw 
from  Trafalgar  Square,  and  are  guarded  by  a  pre- 
ternaturally  small  boy,  whose  dignity  is  even 
greater  than  that  of  his  employer. 

Mr.  O'Connor  is  universally  known  as  "Tay 
Pay,"  but  that  hardly  does  justice  to  his  brogue,  of 
which  you  can  catch  an  inflection  only  now  and 
then,  and  which  is  marked  just  strongly  enough  to 
lend  charm  to  his  conversation.  Yet  it  is  related 
that  after  talking  into  a  phonograph  for  the  first 
time,  and  upon  hearing  his  voice  reproduced,  he  ex- 
claimed with  some  alarm:  "Good  gracious!  have  I 
a  brogue  like  that?" 

He  usually  dresses  in  the  soberest  black,  even  to 
his  satin  four-in-hand,  but  there  is  fun  enough  in 
his  brown  eye  to  prevent  any  suggestion  of  som- 
breness  about  him.  He  is  tall  and  well  built,  and 
would  give  a  good  account  of  himself  if  the  occa- 
sion arose.  When  I  asked  him  if  it  ever  had  arisen, 
he  laughed  and  said  "No."  He  is  not  one  of  the 
fighting  Irishmen.  He  is  more  shrewd  and  worldly 
than  the  other  Nationalist  leaders,  and  is  the  only 
one  of  them  who  goes  very  much  into  London 
society. 

A  fluent,  not  to  say  multiloquent,  observer  of  Mr. 
O'Connor  recently  published  a  sketch  of  him.  The 
introduction  to  that  sketch  is  especially  interesting, 
because  the  subject  of  it  pointed  it  out  to  me  and 
said  it  was  all  right : 

"  Most  people  know  'T.  P.,'  but  few  arc  ac- 
quainted with  T.  P.  O'Connor.  T.  P.'  is  an  open 
secret,  an  emotional  organization,  an  entity  that  is 
public  as  St.  Paul's ;  'T.  P.'  reads  his  history  in  the 
nation's  eyes;  the  door  of  his  personality  is  wide 
open  all  the  day  like  that  of  a  seaside  boarding 
house  in  the  summer ;  he  is  forever  frank  on  the  ills 
and  achievements  of  himself  and  humanity  through 
the  whole  expansive  gamut  from  dietary  to  doom ; 
but  T.  P.  O'Connor  is  a  shrinking  and  uncommuni- 
catcd  individuality.  'T.  P.*  is  an  acting  drama,  co- 
herent, simple  and  preserving  all  the  unities ;  T.  P. 
O'Connor  is  a  fortuitous  concourse  of  contradic- 
tions ;  an  Irishman  with  an  aversion  to  potatoes,  an 
M.  A.  who  despises  the  classics,  a  skeptic  who  is 
superstitious,  a  wistful  Pagan,  a  polished  political 
Pepys  with  a  dash  of  Launcelot;  a  realist  who  ad- 
mits that  he  has  got  his  guiding  notions  of  life  from 
the  pages  of  fiction ;  finally,  a  humanitarian  who  has 
subtly  turned  Om  into  Ego. 

"Trained  in  the  Queen's  College,  Galway,  he  be- 
gan his  London  journalistic  career  on  the  Daily 
Telegraph,  resigned  early,  and  was  sorry  for  if, 
because  he  starved,  and  studied  wistfully,  as  he  says, 
the  windows  of  sausage-shops  through  a  melan- 
choly procession  of  unbefriended  days.  He  scrib- 
bled his  slashing  study  of  Disraeli  upon  odd  scraps 
of  wrapping  paper,  got  it  published,  and  made  a 
leap  into  the  light.  Drifting  deeper  into  politics,  he 
was  attracted  to  Parnetl  and  Biggar  in  the  period 
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when  Obstruction  was  king,  and  at  last  entered 
Parliament  as  member  for  Galway  in  1880." 

In  the  opinion  of  Mr.  O'Connor,  and  of  other 
members  of  Parliament,  the  Home  Rule  question 
is  going  to  assume  an  importance  in  this  session 
that  it  has  not  had  before  since  the  Unionists  an- 
nounced in  1895  that  Home  Rule  was  dead.  Oddly 
enough,  it  is  to  the  Unionists  themselves,  as  much 
as  to  their  old  Liberal  allies,  that  the  Irishmen  took 
for  aid.  The  House  of  Lords  would  pass  a  Home 
Rule  measure  for  the  Unionists  when  they  wouldn't 
do  it  for  the  Liberals.  Besides,  Home  Rule  is  not 
one  of  the  strongest  planks  in  the  Liberal  platform 
these  days. 

It  may  be  a  matter  of  news  that  Mr.  O'Connor  is 
getting  ready  to  start  a  six-penny  illustrated  weekly 
paper,  and  also  at  the  end  of  the  year  another  paper, 
for  which  the  plans  arc  not  yet  formulated  definitely. 
It  will  not,  however,  be  a  daily.  "I'm  about  done 
with  daily  journalism,"  he  said.  These  two  papers 
will  make  six  that  this  ambitious  Irishman  has 
founded,  the  other  four  being  the  Star,  the  Sun,  the 
Weekly  Sun  and  M.  A.  P. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  new  papers  will  concern 
women  especially,  for  Mr.  O'Connor  has  been  con- 
spicuous in  the  advocacy  of  "women's  rights,"  even 
in  the  days  when  to  speak  up  in  behalf  of  "ad- 
vanced womanhood"  was  to  be  reviled.  "Women 
in  England."  he  said,  "ought  to  come  up  to  the 
standing  of  women  in  America.  I'm  not  talking 
about  political  rights,  in  which  English  women  do 
not  begin  to  approach  the  equality  with  men  that 
American  women  have." 

The  Crown  Prince  of  Sweden,  who. 
OwrofSw*!,*      because  of  the  serious  illnes  of  King 
Oscar,  was  recently  declared  regent,  is  described  in  the 
New  York  Tribune: 

Crown  Prince  Gustavus  is  on  terms  of  the  most 
intimate  friendship  with  Emperor  William.  The 
latter  has  no  more  enthusiastic  admirer  than  the 
Prince,  who,  in  the  belief,  probably,  that  imitation 
is  the  most  sincere  form  of  flattery,  has  adopted 
many  of  his  German  cousin's  traits  and  characteris- 
tics. He  agrees  with  the  Kaiser  that  the  mailed  fist 
is  preferable  to  the  velvet  glove  in  solving  difficul- 
ties, and  a  couple  of  years  ago  availed  himself  of 
the  opportunity  of  some  public  meeting  at  Stock- 
holm openly  to  express  his  opinion  that  the  only 
way  of  putting  an  end  to  the  quarrel  that  has  been 
raging  for  years  between  Norway  and  Sweden  was 
by  force,  and  added  that  he  asked  nothing  better 
than  to  be  intrusted  with  the  command  of  the  Swe- 
dish army  for  the  task  of  reducing  his  father's  re- 
bellious and  disloyal  subjects  in  Norway  to  entire 
submission.  As  soon  as  the  tenor  of  this  extraor- 
dinary speech  became  known  at  Christiania,  the 
Storthing,  or  National  Legislature,  which  hap- 
pened to  be  in  session  at  the  time,  immediately 
passed  by  an  almost  unanimous  vote  a  measure  sus- 
pending until  further  notice  the  payment  of  the 
Norwegian  moiety  of  the  civil  list  of  the  Crown 
Prince,  the  Norwegians  taking  the  ground  that  it 
was  ridiculous  to  subscribe  to  the  maintenance  of 
a  Prince  who  publicly  expressed  the  wi.m  to  lead 
a  Swedish  army  of  invasion  into  Norway. 

Much  pressure  was  brought  upon   the  Crown 


Prince,  even  by  his  father,  to  retract  his  remarks, 
or,  at  any  rate,  in  some  way  to  smooth  them  over. 
But  this  he  has  refused  to  do,  and  the  result  is  that 
Norway  still  withholds  the  payment  of  her  share  of 
his  annual  civil  list.  Fortunately,  he  is  wealthy  and 
can  thus  afford  to  dispense  with  any  allowance  from 
Norway.  But  at  the  same  time  it  must  be  confessed 
that  the  strained  relations  indicated  by  this  condi- 
tion of  affairs  existing  between  Norway  and  its  new 
Regent,  are  scarcely  calculated  to  foster  the  hopes 
of  any  peaceful  settlement  between  the  two  sister 
kingdoms. 

Indeed,  there  is  much  reason  to  believe  that 
the  Crown  Prince  will  now  take  advantage  of 
his  powers  as  Regent  to  reduce  the  people  of  Nor- 
way to  submission  to  Sweden  by  means  of  force, 
following  therein  what  is  known  to  be  the  advice  of 
Emperor  William,  who  is  even  understood  to  have 
promised  to  send  the  German  fleet  to  menace  the 
Norwegian  coast  in  the  event  of  its  becoming  neces- 
sary to  dispatch  a  Swedish  army  across  the  Nor- 
wegian frontier. 

One  thing  is  certain,  the  present  condition  of  af- 
fairs between  Norway  and  Sweden  cannot  continue. 
The  Norwegian  Legislature,  by  an  overwhelming 
vote,  and  in  defiance  of  the  King's  opposition  and 
veto,  has  lately  passed  a  law  removing  all  emblem 
of  the  union  with  Sweden  from  the  Norwegian  flag, 
while  Russian  and  French  agents  have  long  been 
busy  at  Christiania,  the  object  of  their  intrigues  be- 
ing to  promote  the  ill-feeling  between  Norway  and 
Sweden,  and,  if  possible,  to  bring  about  a  rupture 
between  the  two  countries.  For  Norway  and  Swe- 
den together  command  the  entrance  and  the  exit  of 
the  Baltic,  and  the  King  of  Sweden  is  known  to  be  • 
bound  by  a  secret  military  convention  to  co-operate 
with  the  Triple  Alliance  in  the  event  of  a  European 
war  by  closing  the  Baltic  Sea  to  French  and  Rus- 
sian ships. 

Sweden  is  strongly  German,  whereas  all  the  sym- 
pathies of  the  Norwegians  are  in  favor  of  France, 
and  particularly  of  Russia,  and  if  Norway  were  a 
republic  Sweden  would  find  it  almost  impossible  to 
fulfill  the  part  to  which  she  is  pledged  to  the  Triple 
Alliance,  namely,  the  closing  of  the  Baltic  Sea.  It 
is  doubtful  whether  Sweden  could  even  do  so  at 
present,  so  long  as  the  Norwegians  have  not  been 
reduced  to  subjection. 

The  new  Regent  is  the  first  of  his  line  to  enjoy 
the  support  and  the  consideration  of  the  Swedish 
aristocracy.  The  latter  is  among  the  proudest, 
most  influential  and  exclusive  in  Europe,  and  has 
made  a  point  of  holding  aloof  from  King  Oscar  and 
his  three  predecessors  on  account  of  the  peasant 
blood  in  their  veins  and  of  their  plebeian  origin. 
They  cannot  forget  that  Marshal  Bcrnadotte.  the 
first  King  of  the  present  line,  owed  his  rise  in  life  to 
the  revolution,  that  he  had  taken  part  in  the  massa- 
cres of  the  French  aristocracy  and  royal  family,  and 
that  at  his  death  the  words,  "Death  to  the  tyrants 
and  to  the  aristocrats,"  were  found  tatooed  on  his 
arm,  for  which  reason  he  had  always  refused  to  al- 
low his  physicians  to  bleed  him. 

The  new  Regent  is  regarded  as  having,  to  a  great 
extent,  eliminated  the  peasant  strain  of  blood  from 
his  veins,  and  can  rely  upon  the  support  of  the  en- 
tire Swedish  people. 
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"Among  (he  Plants"  in  spring  time!  Can  anything 
be  more  interesting  or  more  suggestive  of  deep  thoughts 
of  science  and  philosophy?  We  except  not  even  the  con- 
course of  men  or  the  places  "where  merchants  most  do 
congregate."  In  the  "garden"  we  watch  for  the  first  ten- 
der shoots  of  the  flowering  plants  and  the  gracefully  curv- 
ing fronds  of  the  ferns;  in  the  "field"  we  note  the  brilliant 
masses  of  green  in  the  farmer's  acres,  and  the  expanse 
of  meadows  studded  with  the  gems  of  spring  blossoms; 
in  the  "iorest,"  as  the  trees  put  on  their  garb  of  most  deli- 
cate hues,  we  stand  gazing,  wrapped  around  with  an 
indescribable  peace  and  calm,  as 

"The  long  drooping  boughs  between 
Shadows  dark  and  sunlight  sheen 
Alternate  come  and  go." 

In  all  alike  we  realize  that  we  are  face  to  face  with  the 
greatest  mystery  that  this  earth  1  olds— the  mystery  of  life. 
It  is  asserting  its  existence  in  an  unmistakable  manner, 
which  is  all  the  more  striking,  because  we  contrast  the 
scenes  before  our  eyes  with  their  lifeless  aspect  during 
the  winter.  Bare  spots  are  clothed  with  verdure,  russets 
are  tinged  with  livelier  hues,  gaunt  skeletons  are  draped 
in  beautiful  garments.  We  stoop  to  pick  one  of  spring's 
earliest  blooms,  and  murmur  with  Tennyson: 

"Little  flower— but  if  I  couid  understand 
What  you  are,  root  and  all,  and  all  in  all, 
I  should  know  what  God  and  man  is." 

But,  as  we  look  at  the  tittle  plant,  we  realize  that  in  addi 
tion  to  the  mystery  of  life  there  is  another,  only  of  less 
degree  because  it  is  a  consequence  of  life,  and  that  is  the 
mystery  of  growth.  If  we  stand  under  the  spreading 
boughs  of  a  majestic  oak  and  hold  an  acorn  in  the  hand, 
it  is  a  thought  of  surpassing  wonder  that  the  giant  mon- 
arch of  the  forest  has  "grown"  from  such  a  comparatively 
small  object;  and  yet  experience  tells  us  that  such  is  the 
case.  Truly  the  mystery  of  growth  is  second  only  to  the 
mystery  of  life. 

If  you  examine  carefully,  under  a  microscope,  a  small 
portion  of  some  succulent  stem  (some  of  the  pulp  of  the 
stewed  rhubarb  on  the  tabic  is  excellent  for  the  purpose), 
you  will  sec  a  number  of  egg-shaped  bodies.  These  arc 
cells.  Each  is  a  hollow  sac  filled  with  fluid.  Of  such  as 
these,  or  of  modified  forms  of  these,  every  plant  in  every 
part  is  built  up.  Growth  is  the  multiplication  of  these 
cells  which  are  invisible  to  the  naked  eye  in  their  individ- 
uality. Their  constitution  is  marvelous.  The  cell-wall  is 
built  up  of  cellulose,  a  ternary  compound  oi  carbon,  oxy- 
gen and  hydrogen.  The  contents,  called  protoplasm,  are 
formed  of  the  same  elements,  together  with  nitrogen  and 
sulphur.  In  this  protoplasm  lies  the  activity  of  life.  If  a 
cell  is  examined  with  a  sufficiently  strong  power,  there  will 
be  seen  in  each  cell  a  nucleus  of  this  activity.  This  is 
called  the  cytoblast.  Here  we  have  the  centre  from  which 
growth  springs.  This  cytoblast  divides  into  two,  and  be- 
tween the  halves  a  thin  wall  of  cellulose  forms.  The  two 
new  cells  so  formed  increase  in  size  until  they  equal  their 
parent,  and  subdivide  in  their  turn.  Thus  the  process  goes 
on,  with  this  constant  increasing  and  multiplying. 

The  whole  subject  is  one  of  the  most  fascinating  interest, 
if  we  merely  investigate  the  process  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  wonderful  power  of  assimilation  of  the  necessary 
elements  possessed  by  the  living  plant.  There  is,  how- 
ever, another  phase  which  must  strike  the  most  casual 
observer;  and  that  is  the  display  of  energy  in  the  form 
of  mechanical  force,  which  one  often  sees  associated  with 
the  phenomenon  of  growth.  There  are  few  persons  who 
have  not  noticed  how,  when  a  seed  has  dropped  in  a  cranny 
of  a  rock,  the  growing  plant,  sending  down  its  roots  into 


the  crevices,  ultimately  rends  the  rock  asunder.  Instances 
of  this  kind  are  known  to  every  one  who  has  spent  a  day 
in  the  mountains.  There  is,  also,  a  story  (well  authenti- 
cated, I  believe),  of  a  cask  of  wine  having  been  left  in  an 
inner  cellar  which  was  rarely  opened.  When  the  owner, 
after  a  long  interval,  did  visit  his  storeroom,  in  the  hope 
of  finding  the  wine  well  ripened,  he  discovered,  to  his 
dismay,  that  a  fungus  had  grown  around  the  cask,  had 
drunk  up  the  contents,  and  had  raised  the  receptacle  to  the 
ceiling.  Another  instance  of  the  immense  lifting  power  of 
growing  plants  is  well  worth  repeating:  At  a  litttle  dis- 
tance from  Walton  Hall,  in  Yorkshire,  in  England,  the 
beautiful  home  of  the  naturalist  Charles  Waterton,  a  hazel 
nut  had  dropped  into  the  hole  of  a  disused  mill-stone. 
There  it  grew,  and  as  the  trunk  filled  the  hole,  it  gradually 
lifted  the  mill-stone  from  the  ground,  and  annually  raised 
it  a  little  higher,  until  the  massive  and  heavy  encumbrance 
was  elevated  to  a  considerable  height.  The  quaint  old 
naturalist  delighted  to  take  his  visitors  to  see  the  strange 
sight,  and  with  considerable  humor  named  the  phenome- 
non, "John  Bull  and  Mis  National  Debt" 

The  mechanical  force  exercised  in  the  process  of  grow- 
ing has  lately  been  the  subject  of  investigation,  and  in  the 
following  extract  we  have  some  of  the  latest  results: 

Amazing  Lifting  Pcwtr  »f  Plants  Philaialphla  Prttt 

Experiments  have  demonstrated  that  one  of  the 
most  amazing  things  in  nature  is  the  lifting  power 
jKxssessed  by  a  growing  plant.  Science  has  proved 
that  such  an  insignificant,  commonplace  vegetable 
as  a  squash  is  capabte  of  elevating  a  5,000-pound 
weight  by  the  mere  force  of  its  resistless  living 
power  of  expansion.  Given  the  requisite  number 
of  these  products  of  nature  and  the  squash  could 
elevate  a  modern  sky-scraper  or  rend  a  rock. 

Experiments  to  show  the  marvelous  force  latent 
in  the  vegetable  world  have  been  conducted  by 
Charles  H.  Ames  at  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural 
College,  Amherst.  The  attention  of  the  president 
of  the  college,  W.  S.  Clark,  was  directed  to  the  mat- 
ter, and  he,  together  with  other  gentlemen  inter- 
ested in  opening  up  new  pathways  to  knowledge, 
made  further  experiments.  A  squash  was  pro- 
cured and  a  harness  constructed  on  such  principles 
as  would  enable  the  plant  to  exert  to  the  utmost  its 
lifting  powers.  In  describing  the  preliminary  ex- 
periments and  the  theories  on  which  they  based 
their  plans,  Mr.  Clark  says: 

"The  following  considerations  suggested  the 
idea:  First — It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  beans, 
acorns  and  other  seeds  often  lift  comparatively 
heavy  masses  of  earth  in  forcing  their  way  up  to  the 
light  in  the  process  of  germination.  Secondly — We 
have  all  heard  how  common  mushrooms  have  dis- 
placed flagging  stones  many  years  since  in  Basing- 
stoke, and  more  recently  in  Worcester,  England. 
In  the  latter  case,  only  a  few  weeks  ago,  a  gentle- 
man, noticing  that  a  stone  in  a  walk  near  his  resi- 
dence had  been  disturbed,  went  for  the  police,  un- 
der the  impression  that  burglars  were  preparing 
some  plot  against  him.  Upon  turning  up  the  stone, 
which  weighed  eighty  pounds,  the  rogues  were  dis- 
covered in  the  shape  of  three  giant  mushrooms. 
Thirdly — -Bricks  and  stones  are  often  displaced  by 
the  growth  of  the  roots  of  shade  trees  in  streets.  Cel- 
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lar  and  other  walls  are  also  frequently  injured  in  a 
similar  way.  Fourthly — There  is  a  common  belief 
that  the  growing  roots  of  trees  frequently  rend 
asunder  rocks,  on  which  they  stand,  by  penetrating 
and  expanding  within  their  crevices. 

"Having  never  heard  of  any  attempt  to  measure 
the  expansive  force  of  a  growing  plant,  we  de- 
termined to  experiment  in  this  direction.  At  first 
we  thought  of  trying  the  expansive  force  of  some 
small,  hard,  green  fruit,  such  as  a  hickory  nut  or  a 
pear,  but  the  expansion  was  so  slow  and  the  at- 
tachment of  the  fruit  to  the  tree  so  fragile  that  the 
idea  was  abandoned.  The  squash,  growing  on  the 
ground,  with  great  rapidity  and  to  an  enormous 
size,  seemed,  on  the  whole,  the  best  fruit  for  the 
experiment." 

"Accordingly,  seeds  of  the  mammoth  yellow  Chili 
having  been  obtained  they  were  planted  in  the  prop- 
agating pits  of  a  plant-house,  where  the  tempera- 
ture and  moisture  could  be  easily  controlled.  A 
rich  bed  of  compost  from  a  spent  hotbed  was  pre- 
pared, which  was  four  feet  wide,  fifty  feet  long,  and 
about  six  inches  in  depth.  Here,  under  the  foster- 
ing care  of  Professor  Maynard,  the  seeds  germi- 
nated, the  vine  grew  vigorously,  and  the  squash 
lifted  in  a  most  satisfactory  manner.  The  experi- 
ment was  watched  day  and  night  by  relays  of  the 
scientists  interested.  An  ingeniously  constructed 
apparatus  for  testing  the  lifting  power  of  the  plant 
consisted  of  a  frame  of  seven-inch  boards.  In  this 
framework  the  harnessed  squash  was  deposited,  the 
harness  consisting  of  iron  straps  completely  encir- 
cling the  squash.  To  the  harness  was  attached  a 
lever  on  which  were  placed  the  weights  to  measure 
the  lifting  capacity  of  the  vegetable.  As  the  grow- 
ing squash  elevated  the  weights,  others  were  added. 

"A  careful  record  kept  shows  that  the  lifting  done 
was  as  follows : 

Pound*. 


Twenty-first  of  the  month   60 

Twenty-second  of  the  month   69 

Twenty-third  of  the  month  ,   91 

Twenty-fourth  of  the  month   162 

Twenty-fifth  of  the  month.    225 

Twenty-sixth  of  the  month   277 

Twenty-seventh  of  the  month                                . .  356 

Thirty-first  of  the  month.   500 

Eleventh  of  next  month    1.100 

Thirteenth  of  next  month    1.200 

Fourteenth  of  next  month      t.300 

Fifteenth  of  next  month   1.400 

Twenty -seventh  of  next  month                      .......  1,600 

Thirtieth  of  next  month                                       .  2.015 

ThirtI  of  third  month   2.115 

Twelfth  of  third  month   2,500 

Eighteenth  of  third  month   3.120 

Twenty-fourth  of  third  month  .    4.120 

Thirty-first  of  third  month. ...   5.000 


"When  the  squash  had  lifted  this  amazing  weight 
the  harness  gave  way  under  the  great  pressure,  and 
it  had  to  be  removed.  The  result,  however,  proved 
that  what  have  been  regarded  as  fairy  tales  were 
actual  facts;  that  a  growing  plant  can  lift  a  tree, 
split  asunder  the  solid  granite  and  move  masses  in 
a  manner  that  prior  to  these  experiments  may  well 
have  been  deemed  incredible." 

This  is  a  wonderful  story  and  is  an  excellent  instance  of 
the  force  of  the  adage,  "Truth  is  stranger  than  fiction," 
We  can.  however,  say  that  in  this  case  the  evidence  is 


Bivcn  by  persons  whose  scientific  training  and  profession 
Kivc  the  sceptic  little  room  for  doubt  as  to  the  accuracy  of 
their  observations.  Doubtless,  now  that  the  idea  of  meas- 
uring the  mechanical  force  of  growth  has  been  originated, 
numerous  experiments  of  a  similar  nature  will  be  carried 
out;  and  while  mere  wonder  at  many  a  strange  story  is 
lessened,  due  appreciation  of  the  marvelous  powers  of 
nature  will  be  increased.  The  following  passage,  read  in 
the  light  of  the  above  investigation  into  the  mystery  of 
growth,  will  also  have  interest— not  perhaps  as  illustrating 
the  immense  mechanic;!  force  cf  growth,  but  the  devastat- 
ing power  of  minute  and  soft  vegetable  cells: 

(hwart*  by  a  fungut  Cditbvrgh  8cotsmiui 

"In  August  last  I  sought  out  a  large  number  of 
working  plans  and  working  details  of  scientific  re- 
search, work  I  have  done  during  the  last  ten  years, 
with  the  intention  of  tabulating  the  same  prior  to 
bringing  them  before  the  scientific  world.  I  put 
them  all  into  a  large  box  I  got  for  the  purpose  from 
the  grocer.  Before  using  the  box  I  brushed  it 
thoroughly  out  and  put  it  out  into  the  sun  in  the 
garden  for  two  bright  days.  Then  I  kept  it  in  the 
kitchen  beside  the  fire  for  fourteen  hours.  Think- 
ing all  was  safe  enough,  I  placed  my  drawings  in 
it,  and  there  they  remained  till  the  other  week,  when 
I  was  about  to  begin  a  very  serious  task  (for  it 
meant  a  deal  of  work).  But,  alas !  what  was  my 
surprise  and  astonishment  on  opening  the  box  to 
find  it  full  to  the  lid  with  a  snow-white  fungus.  My 
wife  thought  it  was  a  box  full  of  wadding. 

"After  removing  several  handfuls  I  came  on  the 
rolls,  but  none  of  them  would  unwind.  The  fungus 
had  crept  into  evcy  turn  of  the  coils  and  destroyed 
the  very  structure  of  the  paper.  Varnished  draw- 
ings, mounted  on  cloth  and  wooden  rollers,  crum- 
bled away  between  the  fingers,  and  the  wood 
snapped  like  pith.  Tracing  paper,  used  and  un- 
used, suffered  the  same  as  ordinary  drawing  paper, 
but  a  few  pieces  of  tracing  cloth  escaped  disintegra- 
tion, but  were  rendered  useless  through  stains  all 
over  them.  I  tried  all  1  could  think  of  to  save  my 
ten  years'  work,  but  it  would  yield  to  nothing.  The 
box  had  remained  undisturbed  under  the  window 
on  my  laboratory  floor  for  several  months,  and. 
strange  to  say,  another  box  of  similar  size  and  kind 
lies  within  six  inches  of  it,  and  filled  with  papers  of 
minor  importance,  yet  it  has  escaped  and  is  un- 
touched with  fungus.  I  have  not  yet  examined  the 
fungus  microscopically,  but  hope  by  doing  so  to 
ascertain  the  name  of  the  organism,  and  under  what 
conditions  it  lives." 

The  unfortunate  writer  of  this  communication  could 
scarcely  have  chosen  a  worse  receptacle  for  his  valuable 
drawings  than  a  box  obtained  at  the  grocer's.  In  the 
crevices  there  might  remain  some  food  for  fungi,  such  as 
sugar,  dust  from  rice,  etc.,  which  no  amount  of  sweeping 
would  remove,  and  no  amount  of  exposure  to  the  sun  or 
the  warmth  of  the  fire  would  sterilize.  On  such  pabulum 
a  "Pencillium."  for  instance,  would  readily  seize,  and. 
when  once  established,  would  have  no  difficulty  in  destroy- 
ing almost  anything  that  was  of  an  animal  or  a  vegetable 
nature.  Moulds  arc  independent  of  light  even  for  growth. 
They  have  been  foui  d  in  places  where  no  one  would  ev*r 
expect  to  find  them;  not  merely  in  situations  open  to  the 
air,  although  hidden,  but  where  one  would  almost  think 
that  air  was  excluded.  They  have  been  met  with  in  the 
interior  of  apparently  perfectly  sound  hazel-nuts,  in  the 
cavities  in  tomatoes  with  unbroken  skirs,  in  the  inside  of 
polished  bonduc  nuts  which  are  almost  as  hard  as  metal. 
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and  in  the  bubbles  within  pieces  oi  amber.  Here  again 
we  have  another  instance  of  the  mystery  connected  with 
growth. 

When  we  once  realize  the  mysterious  power  of  vegetable 
growth,  much  that  would  otherwise  be  merely  marvelous 
becomes  intelligible.  Waterton's  hazel  and  mill-stone,  the 
many  interesting  objects  admirably  illustrated  in  a  recent 
article  on  Wonderful  Trees  in  the  Strand  Magazine,  a 
box  full  of  vegetable  wool,  and  the  like,  become  interest- 
ing curiosities,  and  nothing  more.  It  was  not  always  so. 
Ignorance  of  causes  led  to  utter  misapprehension  and 
credulity.  Take,  for  instance,  the  travelers'  tale,  that  on  a 
salt  plain,  west  of  the  Volga,  there  grows  a  wonderful 
plant,  with  the  appearance  of  a  lamb,  having  feet,  head 
and  tail  distinctly  formed,  wi*h  ..  skin  covered  with  soft 
down.  They  used  to  tell  us  that  this  lamb,  to  which  the 
name  "Agnus  Scythicus"  was  given,  grew  upon  a  stalk 
about  three  feet  high,  that  it  turned  about  and  bent  to  the 
herbage,  which  served  as  its  food,  and  that  it  pined  away 
when  the  grass  dried  up  and  failed.  And  after  all  this  re- 
markable Tartarian  Lamb  was  only  the  curious  form  of 
root-stock  of  a  fern  known  as  "Cibotium  Barometz." 

Combining  our  knowledge  of  the  wonders  of  nature  and 
our  experience  of  the  credulity  of  ignorant  man,  we  are  not 
surprised  that  some  of  the  vagaries  of  growth  have  been 
regarded  as  supernatural,  and  have  been  made  objects  of 
worship.  The  following  passage,  taken  from  an  article  in 
Cosmos  (Paris)  by  M.  Levcille,  treats  of  a  phase  of  such 
superstition: 

f»«  WanHlp  »f  Double  Trot  lit  Mia    Mlh  Opinion 

"The  trees  described  in  this  article  belong  to  the 
category  that  we  have  qualified  as  divine,  since 
among  the  pagan  peoples  of  India,  where,  in  the 
words  of  Bossuet,  everything  is  god,  excepting  God 
Himself,  they  are  almost  regarded  as  gods,  and  spe- 
cial virtues  are  attributed  to  them.  These  venerated 
plants  are,  usually,  two  different  species  that  by 
chance  have  become  intimately  associated.  It  is 
just  this  association,  this  intimate  union  of  two  spe- 
cies, that  secures  to  them  the  worship  that  is  paid 
them— paid  not  to  the  individual,  but  to  the  more 
or  less  complete  mixture  of  the  two  beings.  The 
Indians  see  in  the  cohesion  or  union  of  two  plants 
an  image  or  symbol  of  reproduction.  It  is,  there- 
fore, not  surprising  that  they  render  to  this  princi- 
ple, veiled  under  the  poetic  appearance  of  two 
plants,  a  worship  that  follows  logically  from  the 
foundations  of  paganism,  and  accords  with  its  tra- 
ditions. In  the  immense  extent  of  the  territory  of 
India  these  facts  of  the  mutual  grafting  or  the  union 
of  two  plants,  although  not  common,  are  still  not 
extremely  rare.  They  present  themselves  spon- 
taneously and  naturally,  and  it  is  just  because  they 
are  a  freak  of  nature — which  is  itself  a  god  for  the 
pagan — that  they  provoke  astonishment,  admira- 
tion, and  so,  finally,  the  worship  of  the  people  of 
India.  We  shall  see  in  what  follows  when  we  have 
given  the  rational  explanation  of  these  phenomena, 
that  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  reproduce  them 
artificially. 

"At  Vellore.  in  the  principal  street  of  the  city,  is 
a  "Mclia  Azadirachta"  (the  Neem  or  Margosa  tree), 
completely  surrounded  by  a  Ficus  religiosa  (Sacred 
fig),  so  that  the  first  tree  appears  to  grow  from  the 
second.  The  effect  produced  is  very  curious.  These 
trees  are  the  object  of  great  veneration  on  the  part 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  region.  At  Courtallum,  is 
a  "Borassus  flabclliformis"  (the  Palymra  plam),  that 
is  completely  imprisoned  by  a  "Ficus  bengalensis." 


This  group,  hidden  in  the  midst  of  a  jungle,  is  no 
longer  the  object  of  worship,  being  doubtless  not 
noticed  by  the  infrequent  visitors  to  the  place.  The 
third  time  that  we  witnessed  the  close  union  of  two 
trees  of  different  species  was  in  the  colonial  garden 
of  Pondicherry.  There  we  were  able  to  form  an 
exact  idea  of  how  it  took  place.  A  "Ficus  benga- 
lensis" (Bengal  fig),  having  sprouted  and  grown  on 
the  top  of  a  '"Caryota  urens"  (one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful of  Indian  palms),  let  fall  its  adventitious  roots, 
destined  to  be  transformed  into  trunks,  and  already 
one  of  them  was  about  to  bury  itself  in  the  soil.  A 
fourth  example  of  dendrologic  union  is  at  Colombo. 
It  is  again  a  "Borassus,"  which  is  closely  held  at  its 
base  in  a  "Ficus,"  whose  roots  can  be  seen — verita- 
ble vegetable  serpents,  which  seem  to  imprison  yet 
more  the  palm  tree,  whose  higher  head  overtops 
that  of  the  fig  tree  that  encloses  it. 

"We  will  now  give  the  explanation  of  the  phe- 
nomenon. It  has  doubtless  been  remarked  that  in 
the  four  cases  that  we  have  mentioned  the  "Ficus" 
is  always  one  of  the  factors  of  these  unions.  We 
may  say  that  it  is  an  important  factor,  the  most  im- 
portant even ;  in  fact,  the  adventitious  roots  that  it 
lets  down  from  its  branches  are  so  many  tentacles 
that  singularly  facilitate  its  role  when  it  is  placed  in 
the  proper  conditions  to  surround  another  tree.  Al- 
though the  ultimate  cause  of  the  union  of  the  two 
trees  is  none  other  than  the  great  germinative  fac- 
ulty of  the  seeds  and  the  development  of  adventi- 
tious roots  in  the  banyan  tree,  the  immediate  and 
effective  cause,  at  least  in  the  majority  of  cases, 
should  probably  be  attributed  to  a  bird  of  the  family 
of  climbers.  The  ruffed  parrot,  so  abundant  in  In- 
dia, is  very  fond  of  the  glutinous  drupes  of  the  fig, 
on  which  it  generally  feeds.  When  a  parrot  carries 
the  ripe  fruit  of  the  fig  in  its  beak  and  lays  it  down, 
either  on  the  top  or  in  some  accidental  cavity  of  a 
tree,  the  development  of  a  figtree  on  that  tree  be- 
comes possible,  and  will  take  place  if,  on  the  one 
hand,  the  hosts  of  the  air  and  the  various  insects 
respect  the  seed,  and  if,  on  the  other  hand,  favorable 
circumstances,  such  as  the  rainy  season,  preserve  it 
from  the  sun,  and  by  abundant  and  continued  hu- 
midity favor  its  germination.  There  are  cases 
where  we  must  look  for  another  explanation.  It  is 
probable  that  in  this  case  there  was  a  simple  ap- 
proximation (a  rare  thing)  of  the  two  trees.  There 
would  have  resulted  simply  a  kind  of  graft  by  prox- 
imity, if  the  property  of  letting  fall  adventitious 
roots  and  the  incredible  suppleness  of  the  woody 
tissues  of  the  "Ficus"  had  not  brought  about  the 
union  of  the  two  trees." 

Thus  knowledge  is  ever  uprooting  superstition; 
but  centuries  may  elapse  before  the  pagans  of  In- 
dia cease  to  regard  as  sacred  the  trees  so  strangely 
united.  Even  in  Christian  countries,  there  still 
lingers  more  superstition  connected  with  plants 
than  most  people  are  aware  of,  for  ancient  beliefs 
die  hard,  and  plant  worship  is  almost  as  ancient  as 
the  origin  of  man  himself.  And,  indeed,  if  we  lay- 
aside  matter-of-fact  science,  who  can  wonder  that 
the  untutored  mind  of  man,  observing  and  reason- 
ing only  in  the  light  to  which  he  has  attained, 
should  imagine  that  in  a  plant,  which  exhibited  the 
mysteries  of  life  and  growth,  there  exists  spirit  akin 
to  that  which  marks  his  own  individuality? 
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When  a  dog  or  a  cat  snarls,  for  instance,  we  know 
that  the  sound  is  intended  to  express  hatred  and  a 
threat  of  attack.  The  lowing  of  a  cow  or  of  a  calf, 
the  bleating  of  a  kid,  the  snorting  of  a  horse,  and  its 
whinneying,  can  hardly  be  misunderstood.  But  the 
meanings  of  the  cries  of  birds  are  less  obvious.  The 
cooing  of  a  dove,  or  the  warbling  of  a  fluent  singer, 
may  seem  to  be  as  expressive  as  any  note  of  the 
quadrupeds  just  mentioned ;  but  when  attention  is 
given  to  the  actions  which  accompany  the  cries  of 
birds,  an  observer  finds  that  some  very  pleasant 
sounds  are  incidental  to  very  unkind  behavior.  In 
a  few  cases  the  combativeness  of  a  bird  is  fairly  well 
suggested  by  its  cry — as  occurs  in  the  common 
fowl,  whose  "crow"  is  as  defiant  as  a  bugle  blast. 
The  shriek  of  the  woodland  jay,  also,  is  very  expres- 
sive. These  sounds,  however,  do  not  represent  the 
greatest  passion.  We  must  listen  to  birds  actually 
engaged  in  combat  in  order  to  hear  the  expression 
of  their  utmost  hate — their  worst  language;  and, 
listening  thus,  we  often  make  the  discovery  that  the 
sound  accompanying  an  attempt  at  murder  is 
closely  like  (sometimes  apparently  identical  with) 
sounds  which  seem  to  be  joyous  song.  The  little 
brown  wren  mounts  the  top  of  the  hedge  and  sings 
a  sprightly  song.  The  notes  seem  to  be  the  spon- 
taneous outpouring  of  joy.  Twenty  yards  farther 
along  the  hedge  another  wren  mounts  to  the  top- 
most twig,  perks  his  tail  and  utters  a  similar  lively 
tune.  Number  one  flies  a  little  way  toward  number 
two,  and  sings  again.  Here,  then,  is  a  pleasing  syl- 
van duetto !  But  soon  the  wrens  are  fighting  furi- 
ously, tumbling  over  and  over  each  other  at  the 
bottom  of  the  hedge,  while  at  intervals  snatches  of 
the  same  little  ditty  are  heard.  They  sing,  in  the 
intervals  of  fighting  what  seemed  a  song  of  peace 
and  love.  In  view  of  what  the  birds  are  doing,  it 
may  be  surmised  that  their  language  at  this  mo- 
ment is  very  bad  indeed.  But  instead  of  the 
sprightly  wren  the  sedate  robin  may  be  under  ob- 
servation. If  a  singing  robin  be  watched,  and  espe- 
cially in  autumn,  he  will  be  seen  to  attack  any  other 
singing  robin  which  may  be  near;  yet  the  birds  will 
be  singing  all  the  while,  and  their  songs  will  be  like 
the  ordinary  songs  of  the  species,  though  a  trifle 
sharper  in  tone.  The  music  is  evidently  intended  to 
convey  the  animosity  of  the  birds.  The  hedge- 
sparrow  twitters  in  quite  a  subdued  tone  when 
fighting;  yet  it  nevertheless  seems  to  be  singing. 
The  willow  wren  sings  its  ordinary  song  when 
about  to  attack  a  rival.  The  chiffchaff,  however, 
docs  not  employ  his  cheerful  strain  on  the  like  oc- 
casion. The  nightingale  is  somewhat  pugnacious, 
and  I  have  several  times  seen  two  fighting  (I  once 
saw  three),  but  no  song  notes  were  then  given. 

Among  the  finches  and  buntings  a  combat  is  of- 
ten accompanied  by  a  slight  twittering,  somewhat 
similar  to  rapid  repetitions  of  the  call  note,  malice 
and  love  having  thus  the  same  tone ;  but  some 
species  employ  a  particular  note.  The  chaffinch  has 
only  one  cry  when  fighting,  be  his  enemy  bird  or 
beast.  That  cry  is  the  common  note,  '"tink,"  or 
"fink."  The  male  house-sparrow  is  one  of  the  most 


silent  of  fighters.  When  male  sparrows  intend  to 
fight,  they  hop  about  restlessly  near  each  other, 
their  feathers  held  very  close,  and  their  tails  flirting 
up  and  down  almost  continuously.  Presently  one 
of  the  birds  darts  at  the  other  and  tries  to  give  him 
a  lance-thrust  with  the  bill,  the  other  springs  aside, 
and  the  aggressor  alights  near,  and  the  flirting  of 
the  tails  continues.  But  all  this  time  the  birds  utter 
no  cry.  When  the  contest  has  reached  the  stage  of 
a  struggle  in  the  nest-place,  however,  there  is  some 
noise,  scuffling  and  screaming.  The  cries  are  not 
the  tones  of  love ;  they  are  expressions  of  fury. 
When  male  sparrows  are  noisly  clustering  around  a 
female  bird,  their  cries  may  be  those  both  of  love 
and  fear;  but  these  assemblies  require  close  atten- 
tion before  the  nature  of  the  cries  employed  can  be 
ascertained. 

There  are  many  species  which  give  the  full  song 
during  combat.  I  have  heard  the  full  song  of  the 
tree  pipit  sung  by  a  bird  fighting  furiously.  When 
first  seen  the  birds  were  fighting  in  flight ;  they  fell 
to  the  ground  together,  and  in  this  position,  and 
when  I  was  not  more  than  three  yards  distant,  one 
of  them  uttered  the  full  song,  including  even  the 
final  "whee  whee  whee,"  which  is  usually  uttered 
while  the  bird  is  descending  on  outstretched  mo- 
tionless wings.  The  common  pied  wagtail,  when 
attacking  another,  utters  cries  which  seem  to  be  his 
ordinary  call-notes;  and  the  same  incident  may  be 
observed  in  the  skylark.  Last  summer  a  lark  was 
singing  as  usual  above  his  meadow,  and  another 
singing  lark  approached  and  swooped  at  him.  The 
newcomer  was  vigorously  repulsed,  though  not  un- 
til some  pretty  flying  and  stooping  had  been  per- 
formed ;  and  the  birds  were  singing  all  the  while. 
They  were  evidently  rival  neighbors,  but  in  this  in- 
stance, as  in  those  above  mentioned,  mere  rivalry 
and  emulation  would  not  account  for  the  behavior 
of  the  birds.  This  must  be  credited  to  hatred  and 
ill-will.  These  remarks  are  intended  to  prove  the 
importance  of  carefully  analyzing  a  bird's  notes  be- 
fore attempting  to  define  their  meaning.  The  sub- 
ject is  so  new  that  any  one  who  will  carefully  notice 
may  do  good  work,  and  at  no  cost  of  bird-life.  Nor 
can  it  reasonably  be  urged  that  this  analysis  would 
rob  the  poet  of  some  common  symbols.  No  one 
would  unnecessarily  deprive  him  of  any,  but  he 
should  know  that  while  the  blackbird,  starling, 
chaffinch  and  others  may  be  pouring  out  the  truest 
love-notes,  the  robin,  thrush,  hedge-sparrow  and 
others,  though  also  singing,  may  be  using  the  very 
Billingsgate  of  birds. 

In$t<t  Music  A.  8.  Camstxk  Chautauqua* 

It  is  true  that  the  great  majority  of  our  species 
of  insects  arc  silent;  and  because  they  are  silent, 
noises  do  not  enter  into  the  economy  of  their  lives 
and  they  are  as  deaf  as  they  are  dumb.  The  few 
insects  which  make  sounds  do  not  have  true  voices. 
As  insects  do  not  breathe  through  their  mouths, 
but  through  holes  arranged  along  each  side  of  the 
body,  they  naturally  possess  no  such  arrangement 
for  making  noises  connected  with  breathing  as  we 
find  in  our  larynx. 
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The  sounds  made  by  insects  may  be  divided  into 
three  classes :  First,  sounds  emitted  to  frighten  the 
foe ;  second,  sounds  made  in  connection  with  flight ; 
third,  true  love-songs.  The  insects  making  sounds 
of  the  first  sort  are  few ;  they  make  clicking  or  grat- 
ing noises  and  clearly  do  not  belong  to  the  musical 
tribes. 

The  buzzing  and  droning  notes  given  off  by  in- 
sects when  flying  may  be  accidental  or  may  be  of 
some  significance  to  the  insects;  we  really  know 
very  little  of  the  methods  or  reasons  for  these  songs. 
When  we  hear  a  certain  buzzing  we  are  just  as  sure 
that  a  fly  has  been  caught  in  a  spider's  web  as  we 
are  after  we  see  the  remonstrating  little  victim.  But 
whether  or  not  this  noise  is  of  any  use  to  the  fly, 
we  do  not  know.  Those  of  us  who  have  had  expe- 
rience with  bees  know  very  well  by  their  buzzing 
whether  they  are  happy,  distressed  or  angry;  we 
know,  too,  that  they  are  well  aware  of  each  other's 
emotions;  but  whether  they  gain  their  intelligence 
through  hearing  different  sounds,  as  we  do,  is  a 
matter  not  yet  settled.  We  know,  however,  that  the 
piping  of  a  young  queen  in  her  cell  just  before  a 
second  swarm  emerges  excites  the  whole  colony 
greatly ;  thus  we  have  evidence  that  bees  are  sensi- 
tive to  at  least  one  sound. 

The  older  naturalists  made  experiments  to  dis- 
cover whether  the  sounds  of  the  bees  and  flies  were 
caused  simply  by  the  vibrations  of  the  air  made  by 
rapid  motions  of  the  wings,  or  if  the  note  given  off 
was  caused  by  air  expelled  from  the  spiracles 
against  the  vibrating  wings,  on  the  same  plan  as  the 
note  of  the  jews'-harp.  The  evidence  seems  to 
favor  the  latter  theory,  but  as  yet  no  conclusive  ex- 
periments have  been  made.  As  for  myself,  I  pre- 
fer to  believe  that  the  mellow  hum  which  pervades 
the  air  of  mid-summer  afternoons  is  a  voluntary 
hymn  of  praise  for  sunshine  and  blue  skies. 

The  poets  have  not  been  generally  complimen- 
tary to  flies.  Tennyson  in  one  of  the  most  bitter 
stanzas  of  Maud  says : 

Far  off  from  the  clamor  of  liars  belied  in  the  hubbub  of 
lies 

Where  each  man  walks  with  his  head  in  a  cloud  of  poison- 
ous flies. 

Shakespeare  alludes  to  them  several  times  in 
much  the  same  spirit. 

Of  all  the  members  of  the  families  of  flies  the 
mosquito  has  received  most  personal  attention 
from  the  poets;  perhaps  because  she  has  been 
lavish  in  personal  attentions  to  them.  Bryant  has 
deemed  her  worthy  of  a  separate  poem  in  which  he 
recognizes  her  as  a  fellow  singer : 

Thou'rt  welcome  to  the  town;  but  why  come  here 

T   bleed  a  brother  poet,  gaunt  like  thee? 
Ala*,  the  little  blood  I  have  is  dear. 
And  thin  will  be  the  banquet  drawn  from  me. 

How  much  we  might  enjoy  the  song  of  the  mos- 
quito if  it  were  not  associated  with  the  unwilling 
yielding  of  blood  to  the  singer  is  problematical. 
Perhaps  if  Beethoven's  Pastoral  Symphony  were 
always  to  be  played  in  our  hearing  when  we  were 
occupying  the  dentist's  chair,  we  should  soon  be- 
come averse  to  its  exquisite  harmonics.  Therefore 
it  is  no  wonder  that  we  do  not  think  of  music  at  all 
when  we  hear  the  distant  horn  of  the  mosquito; 


instead,  we  listen  with  patient  exasperation  as  the 
sound  grows  louder,  and  we  wait  nervously  for  the 
final  sharp  "zzzzz"  which  announces  that  the  au- 
dacious singer  has  selected  a  place  upon  us  which 
she  judges  will  be  a  good  site  for  a  pumping  sta- 
tion. We  do  not  like  her  noise  a  whit  better  even 
though  it  be  a  love-song.  The  mosquito  is  an  ex- 
ception to  all  other  insect  minnesingers,  for  she  is 
the  only  one  among  them  all  that  belongs  to  the 
female  sex.  The  lover  for  whom  she  sings  is  a  quiet, 
gentlemanly  fellow  who  never  troubles  us,  as  he 
has  no  taste  for  blood;  he  may  be  found  upon  the 
window-panes  and  may  be  recognized  by  his 
feathery  antennae,  which  stand  out  in  front  of  his 
head  like  a  pair  of  pompons. 

*  Fifht  ant  It*  Conotoutnco*   *tir  fork  Journal 

A  terrible  battle  was  recently  waged  in  the 
aquarium  at  Bayeux  between  two  crocodiles,  who 
tore  each  other's  hind  legs  off  in  a  struggle,  while 
hundreds  of  visitors  looked  on.  It  was  a  thrilling 
scene  for  those  who  happened  to  be  present  in  the 
aquarium  when  the  two  brutes  engaged  each  other. 
According  to  the  keeper  they  were  comfortably 
sleeping  on  the  sanded  floor,  where  they  have  been 
on  exhibition  for  many  years,  and  the  flies  were 
buzzing  around  just  as  though  the  two  amphibians 
were  pine  logs.  Presently  Jacques,  the  younger, 
opened  his  eyes  and  glanced  sideways  at  Pierri,  who 
slept  on  unconcernedly.  Whether  in  a  moment  of 
playfulness  or  whether  to  balance  some  grudge  dat- 
ing back  to  the  Nile  and  freedom,  will  never  be 
known,  but  the  next  instant  Jacques  whipped  his 
tail  across  Pierri's  nose,  and,  with  a  lunge,  closed 
his  powerful  jaws  on  the  left  hind  leg  of  his  asso- 
ciate. Pierri  was  awake  in  a  second.  A  rush  of  air 
escaped  from  his  throat  like  the  roar  of  a  blast  fur- 
nace, and  with  a  deep  clap  as  if  a  trip-hammer  had 
closed  its  jaws,  he  buried  his  teeth  in  the  right  hind 
leg  of  his  antagonist. 

Their  armored  tails  whipped  the  air  and  struck 
the  sand  like  huge  flails  swung  by  powerful  arms. 
Writhing,  rolling,  straining  and  biting  as  the  air 
whistled  through  their  nostrils,  they  fought  from 
side  to  side  of  the  cage,  never  letting  go  for  an 
instant. 

Only  the  cracking  of  bones  brought  them  to  their 
senses,  for  in  the  thickest  of  the  strife  Pierri  tight- 
ened his  grip  on  Jacques'  leg.  and  his  teeth  crashed 
through  the  femur  bone  of  the  offending  one. 
Jacques  curved  like  a  bow,  and  bit  back  with  the 
same  results,  munching  Pierri's  mangled  joint  in 
his  frenzy. 

This  separated  the  two.  and  they  lashed  them- 
selves around  the  inclosure.  splashing  each  other 
with  blood.  The  space  in  front  of  the  crocodiles' 
cage  was  so  congested  with  spectators  that  the 
keepers  had  to  fight  their  way  through  to  get  the 
veterinary  surgeon,  who  was  summoned  as  soon  as 
the  combatants  were  properly  separated  and  tied 
down,  so  that  they  could  be  easily  operated  upon. 
The  work  of  amputating  the  two  shattered  limbs 
was  very  delicate,  indeed.  Strong  straps  were 
brought  in  to  hold  the  crocodiles  down.  A  keen 
butcher  knife  and  a  butcher's  saw  were  brought 
into  play.  The  flesh  was  first  cut  away  under  the 
heavy  armor,  and  the  bone  was  carefully  sawed  off 
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while  the  thick  epidermis  was  rolled  back  against 
the  body.  Then  arose  the  problem  of  how  to  sew  up 
the  overlap.  It  was  finally  compromised  by  punch- 
ing holes  with  a  brad  awl  and  sewing  the  skin  to- 
gether with  antiseptic  linen  twine  and  a  sack  needle. 

Neither  of  the  crocodiles  evinced  the  slightest 
concern  during  the  operation,  and  merely  blinked 
and  blinked  while  it  was  going  on.  To  all  appear- 
ances they  were  not  even  aware  that  anything  un- 
usual had  happened.  The  blood  was  washed  out  of 
their  eyes  and  away  from  their  jaws,  and  the  two 
fighters  were  separated  for  all  time.  A  careful  rec- 
ord is  being  kept  of  their  condition,  and  the  veteri- 
nary assures  the  keepers  that  Jacques  and  Pierri 
will  get  well,  and  suffer  no  great  distress  beyond 
that  of  having  to  stump  around  on  three  feet  in- 
stead of  four. 


*oarf-*o*/»ff  Animals    Cuittrg  Uf* 

The  Welsh  mountain  sheep  have  obtained  legal 
recognition  of  their  capacity  to  distinguish  boun- 
daries and  assert  rights  of  way.  On  certain  farms 
the  flocks  know  the  boundaries  of  their  mountain 
pastures,  and  presumably  transmit  this  knowledge 
to  their  lambs.  They  also  maintain  their  rights 
against  intruders,  and  if  they  meet  trespassing 
sheep  on  the  paths  which  generations  of  flocks  have 
worn  on  the  mountain  side  they  do  battle  for  the 
right  of  way,  and,  if  possible,  knock  the  intruders 
down  the  hill.  This  sense  of  locality  augments  the 
value  of  flocks  bred  on  these  hills,  and  the  en- 
hanced value  was  settled  at  Dolgelly  Assizes  as  half 
a  crown  per  sheep. 

We  should  expect  this  assertion  of  rights  of  way 
by  sheep,  though  their  knowledge  of  boundaries  is 
more  difficult  to  account  for.  Sheep  have  for  un- 
known ages  been  the  great  path-makers  on  moun- 
tains and  downs,  and  have  left  their  mark  on  the 
faces  of  the  everlasting  hills.  The  sheep  walks  are 
only  made  intentionally  in  so  far  that  the  flocks, 
having  once  settled  which  is  the  shortest,  easiest 
and  best  route  across  these  roadless  hills,  never 
seem  to  abandon  what  their  reason  has  decided  to 
be  the  best.  Out  on  the  hills  these  animals  are  al- 
most in  their  primitive  condition  before  domestica- 
tion, and  not  the  least  interesting  feature  of  their 
conduct  in  this  relapse  to  the  wild  life  is,  that  in 
spite  of  the  highly  artificial  conditions  in  which  they 
live  to-day,  they  retain  the  primitive  instincts  of 
their  race.  That  this  "peremptory  and  path-keep- 
ing" impulse  is  part  of  their  early  instinct,  is  clear 
from  an  account  of  the  habits  of  the  musk-ox  re- 
cently written  by  the  Times  correspondent  in 
Canada.  The  musk-ox,  the  "ovibos,"  is  as  much 
akin  to  the  sheep  as  to  the  "bovidas,"  and  in  habits 
more  like  what  we  imagine  the  undescended  great 
original  of  our  sheep  was,  than  arc  the  wild  sheep 
of  to-day.  It  naturally  assembles  in  great  flocks, 
and  is  migratory,  just  as  all  the  domesticated  flocks 
of  Spain  are,  and  those  of  Thrace  and  the  Caspian 
steppe.  These  flocks  always  return  from  the  bar- 
ren lands  in  the  far  north  by  the  same  road,  and 
cross  rivers  by  the  same  fords.  Nothing  but  too 
persistent  slaughter  at  these  points  by  the  Indians 
who  beset  them  induces  them  to  desert  their  an- 
cient highways.  Pictures  and  anecdotes  of  the  mi- 
grations of  these  animals,  and  of  the  bison  in  former 


days,  represent  them  as  moving  on  a  broad  front 
across  the  prairie  or  tundra.  The  examples  of  all 
moving  multitudes  suggest  that  this  was  not  their 
usual  formation  on  the  march,  and  their  roads 
prove  that  they  moved  on  a  narrow  front  or  in  file. 
On  the  North  American  prairie,  though  the  bison 
are  extinct,  the  bison  roads  still  remain,  as  evidence, 
after  the  destruction  of  a  species,  of  some  part  of  its 
habits.  These  "trails"  are  paths  worn  on  the 
prairie,  nearly  all  running  due  north  and  south  (the 
line  of  the  old  migration  of  the  herds),  like  gigantic 
rabbit  tracks.  They  are  hard,  the  grass  on  them  is 
green  and  short,  and,  if  followed,  they  generally 
lead  near  water,  to  which  a  diverging  track  runs 
from  the  highway. 

Even  in  so  simple  a  matter  as  road-making  there 
is  room  for  diversity  in  the  motives  of  the  construct- 
ors. It  will  be  remembered  that  anion  the  items 
of  expenditure  debited  to  the  account  of  the  firm  of 
brigands  directed  by  the  Roi  des  Montagnes  was 
that  of  mending  the  road  to  Thebes.  It  had  so 
fallen  out  of  repair  that  travelers  declined  to  use  it, 
and  "business"  in  this  part  of  his  dominions  had 
fallen  off.  Though  not  rivaling  the  powers  of  fore- 
sight possessed  by  Hadgi  Stavros,  some  animals  do 
put  their  roads  to  uses  more  complex  than  mere 
ease  of  travel.  The  most  sinister  purpose  for  which 
a  seeming  roadway  is  constructed  is  devised  by  cer- 
tain spiders.  The  species  in  question  frequent 
sunny  heaths,  commons  and  furze  brakes,  and  se- 
lect by  preference  some  portion  of  ground  which 
has  been  trenched  by  a  field-vole  or  mole.  Fre- 
quently these  animals  make  a  half-burrow  or  open 
excavation — the  former  by  biting  the  lower  stems 
and  roots  of  the  rough  grasses  away,  and  the  latter 
by  tunneling  with  their  backs  level  with  the  sur- 
face. These  open  trenches,  as  the  vegetation  wears 
away  from  above,  are  occupied  by  big  spiders, 
which  cover  the  bottom  with  curving  sheets  of  web 
woven  close  like  silk.  At  the  end,  perhaps  foui 
inches  or  five  inches  from  the  beginning  of  the  trap, 
they  form  a  continuous  funnel-shaped  arch  of  web, 
in  which  they  lie  hidden.  Grains  of  earth  and  seeds 
of  grasses  fall  on  to  the  open  trap,  which  looks  like 
a  nice,  even  little  road  leading  to  a  hole.  Insects 
of  many  kinds  see  this  smooth,  groove-like  path, 
and  attempting  to  run  along  it,  are  entangled,  and 
then  pounced  upon  by  the  spider.  Even  a  mouse 
is  embarrassed  if  it  is  frightened  into  one  of  these 
trammel-roads  hung  with  "toils"  of  web.  Great 
numbers  of  industrial  insects  make  paths  for  use  on 
expeditions  which  involve  the  transport  of  all  kinds 
of  loads.  But  it  would  be  difficult  to  name  a  single 
instance  in  which  they  consciously  improve  the 
road  to  facilitate  traffic.  The  roofed  paths  of  many 
African  ants  are  not  rationally  designed  for  this 
purpose.  The  roof  is  mainly  intended  to  keep  off 
the  sun,  and  to  enable  the  creatures  to  work  in  the 
darkness  or  twilight  which  seems  a  necessary  con- 
dition for  their  activities.  It  has  also  a  secondary 
and  important  use  in  protecting  them  from  the  at- 
tacks of  birds.  But  ants  in  general  arc  bad  engi- 
neers in  the  road-making  department.  They  do  not 
clear  away  obstacles,  but  climb  over  or  around 
them,  and  though  willing  and  able  to  combine,  do 
not  seem  to  realize  that  co-operative  road-clearing 
would  help  the  community  in  general. 
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Tkt  fralrl*  Wolf  Hunt  Htm  fork  Sun 

"The  coyote  chase,"  said  an  Eastern  man,  who 
lias  lately  returned  from  the  West,  "is,  I  believe,  a 
new  diversion  peculiar  to  Colorado  Springs.  I 
know  of  no  other  American  city,  indeed,  where  so 
novel  a  form  of  amusement  could  have  been  de- 
vised. It  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  results  of 
that  mingling  of  Englishmen  and  native-born, 
which  is  the  rarest  feature  of  the  social  and  business 
life  at  the  Springs.  The  coyote  chase,  which  dur- 
ing the  present  winter  has  become  the  prevailing 
recreation,  is  thus,  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  an  in- 
ternational sport.  It  may  be  described  briefly  as 
the  regulation  English  fox  hunt  with  transatlantic 
trimmings.  You  simply  supplant  the  English  fox 
by  an  up-to-date  American  prairie  wolf,  substitute 
the  barren  rolling  plains  for  the  hilly  and  wooded 
fields  of  the  fatherland,  and  there  you  are. 

"Shortly  after  my  arrival,  glancing  down  the 
road,  I  caught  a  glimpse  of  a  leisurely  couple  on 
horseback,  proceeding  quietly  to  the  El  Paso 
stables,  the  appointed  meeting  place.  They  were 
two  bright  dots  upon  the  landscape;  the  man  in 
knee  breeches,  high-top  boots  and  a  close  fitting 
hunter's  coat,  the  lady  in  a  long,  dark  blue  skirt,  a 
bright  red  jacket  and  a  natty  derby  hat.  The  horses 
were  the  finest  Kentucky  breed ;  large  and  sleek, 
with  erect  head,  a  step  that  sent  the  sporting  blood 
thrilling  through  your  veins,  and  a  tail  docked  in 
true  English  style.  Simultaneously,  in  the  oppo- 
site direction,  and  far  in  the  distance,  appeared  an- 
other pair,  similarly  clad ;  and  in  a  few  moments 
the  whole  landscape  east,  south,  west  and  north  was 
dotted  with  these  dainty  figures. 

"In  a  moment  we  were  off  with  a  clattering  dash 
— that  is,  the  horsemen  and  horsewomen  were.  The 
master  of  the  hounds  kept  about  200  yards  ahead 
of  Pete  and  the  hounds,  and  directly  back  of  them 
came  the  party.  I  humbly  brought  up  at  the  tail  of 
the  procession.  It  was  a  beautiful  and  unusual 
sight ;  the  ladies  with  red  checks  and  sparkling  eyes 
and  brilliantly  hued  riding  habits,  the  men  tall  and 
muscular,  the  very  pink  of  Western  chivalry.  All 
rode  their  horses  superbly,  now  at  an  easy  canter, 
now  at  a  trot,  and  now  at  a  leisurely  walk,  talking 
and  laughing  the  while  and  making  pleasant  wagers 
on  the  outcome  of  the  day's  sport. 

"Suddenly  the  master  of  the  hounds  paused  upon 
the  crest  of  a  hill  and  gave  the  signal  to  halt.  The 
horses  were  at  once  reined  in,  and  a  silence  of  death 
settled  upon  the  whole  company.  The  master  of 
the  hounds  had  detected  in  the  heavily  weed-grown 
ravine  below  a  pack  of  sneaking  coyotes.  There 
were  five  or  six  of  them  lying  low  in  the  tall  prairie 
grass,  but  they  had  not  escaped  the  practiced  eye  of 
the  master  of  the  hounds.  In  a  half-second  we  saw 
him  wave  his  cap,  the  signal  for  the  unleashing  of 
the  dogs.  Pete  gave  the  rope  a  sudden  pull,  the 
back  of  the  box  opened,  and  all  the  hounds  darted 
into  the  air  in  a  bunch.  With  their  tails  and  noses 
almost  on  a  line,  they  started  quickly  for  their  mas- 
ter. Then  they  paused  for  a  single  second,  got  one 
glimpse  of  the  coyote  pack,  and  in  a  jiffy  were  upon 
its  heels.  The  coyotes,  however,  know  too  much  to 


keep  together.  They  know  that  the  hounds  never 
separate,  and  that  by  dividing  their  forces  the  larger 
number  can  escape.  The  hounds,  selecting  one  of 
them,  gave  chase.  The  skulking  beast  had  proba- 
bly about  300  yards  start,  and  began  to  fly  across 
the  prairie  like  the  wind. 

"Of  course  the  whole  company  was  after  him  in 
a  flash.  Even  the  poor  old  nag  that  I  had  been  be- 
laboring all  the  morning  entered  into  the  spirit  of 
the  game,  and  at  the  unleashing  of  the  hounds 
sprang,  it  seemed  to  me,  about  five  feet  into  the  air 
and  started  with  strides  about  six  feet  long  after 
those  dashing  Kentucky  high-breds.  I  tried  to 
hold  her  in,  for  I  was  thrown  ten  inches  from  my 
seat  at  every  stride ;  but  I  might  as  well  have  tried 
to  hold  in  an  express  train.  She  kept  constandy  in 
view  the  scampering  cavalcade,  which  in  turn  had 
its  eyes  upon  the  hounds  and  the  prairie  wolf.  Up 
and  down  hill  we  went,  constantly  keeping  our  eyes 
upon  the  coyote,  which  was  running  as  though  the 
devil  were  after  him— as  he  was,  for  anything  more 
savage  and  unrelenting  than  those  hounds  I  have 
never  seen. 

"The  distance  between  the  two  was  gradually 
lessening,  and,  in  spite  of  all  his  efforts,  it  was  evi- 
dent that  the  coyote  was  losing  his  strength.  At 
one  time  the  hounds  were  within  100  yards  of  the 
beast  when  a  friendly  barbed  wire  fence  gave  him 
the  advantage.  The  coyote  redoubled  his  pace  as 
he  approached  this  obstruction,  and  turning 
abruptly  sideways  sprang  through  without  a 
scratch.  The  dogs,  however,  with  eyes  less  keen 
than  those  of  their  prey,  knew  nothing  of  the  fence 
until  they  came  plunk  up  against  it,  lacerating  their 
flesh  in  a  way  that  did  not  improve  their  feelings 
toward  the  coyote.  By  the  time  they  had  extricated 
themselves  the  prairie  wolf  was  far  ahead,  and, 
momentarily  encouraged,  increasing  his  pace.  The 
hunters,  of  course,  were  also  somewhat  delayed  by 
the  necessity  of  taking  down  the  fence  and  replac- 
ing it,  but  in  a  few  minutes  the  lost  time  was  re- 
gained and  we  were  all  closely  upon  the  heels  of  the 
coyote. 

"The  poor  animal  knew  that  his  force  was  nearly 
spent,  but  he  was  game.  And  when  the  dogs  were 
within  about  a  hundred  yards,  he  turned  abruptly 
around  and  showed  his  teeth  with  a  snarl.  Under 
ordinary  circumstances  the  coyote  much  prefers  to 
run ;  but  if  the  worse  comes  to  worst  he  can  put  up 
as  pretty  a  fight  as  the  rest  of  them.  This  peculiar 
specimen  had  plenty  of  grit,  and  as  one  of  the  dogs 
fastened  his  teeth  in  a  hind  leg  and  another  made 
a  spring  at  the  throat,  (he  fur  began  to  fly.  There 
was  a  great  deal  of  blood  shed  in  that  day's  battle, 
and  not  all  of  it  belonged  to  the  prairie  wolf,  and 
more  than  one  of  the  hounds  limpingly  withdrew 
from  the  struggle,  covered  with  gore.  That  soli- 
tary coyote  seemed  to  be  in  all  places  at  once,  and 
wherever  he  happened  to  be  the  blood  began  to 
spurt.  Once  or  twice  it  scmed  as  though  he  would 
get  away,  for  after  making  a  big  hole  in  the  hind 
leg  of  one  of  the  largest  hounds  the  pesky  thing 
sprang  into  the  air  in  a  bold  dash  for  liberty.  He 
got  about  ten  rods  ahead  when  he  was  overtaken 
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by  the  exasperated  hounds  and  the  fight  renewed. 
This  time  it  was  short  and  to  the  point,  for  in  a 
flash  a  couple  of  dogs  got  a  good  grip  upon  his 
throat  and  the  struggle  was  over.  Some  time  be- 
fore this  had  happened,  of  course,  the  hunters  had 
arrived,  flushed  and  panting,  upon  the  battle- 
ground ;  and  just  as  the  coyote  keeled  over  in  death 
agony,  my  own  fiery  steed,  all  oblivious  to  the  con- 
stant stream  of  'whoas'  that  I  had  been  emitting  for 
half  an  hour — to  say  nothing  of  much  stronger  ex- 
pletives— came  to  a  dead  halt. 

"No  great  ceremony  was  enacted  over  the  dead 
coyote.  In  a  jiffy  the  pelt  was  awarded  to  the 
woman  who  was  first  in  at  the  death — the  "brush" 
of  the  coyote  is  not  regarded  as  an  attractive 
trophy — and  all  were  again  scampering  across  the 
prairie  in  hot  pursuit  of  more  animated  game." 

Sport  in  Cuba   tor*  Cvtalog  Poit 

The  Cuban  sport  or  pastime  seldom  carries  with 
it  much  physical  exertion.  There  is  something  in 
the  climate  that  renders  muscular  effort  unwelcome. 
The  average  Cuban  could  not  put  a  medium-weight 
shot  fifteen  feet,  and  would  not  if  he  could. 

Most  to  his  liking  is  a  simple  and  non-fatiguing 
game  called  "Taba,"  named  after  the  kneebonc  of 
the  ox,  which  is  the  principal  implement  used  in 
the  play.  The  bone  is  about  the  size  and  shape  of 
a  small,  flat  potato,  and  is  convex  on  one  side  and 
concave  on  the  other.  The  game  is  simplicity  itself, 
and  is  never  played  except  for  money. 

A  certain  distance,  not  more  than  fifteen  feet,  is 
measured  off,  and  care  taken  that  the  earth  at  one 
end  is  hard  and  beaten  down.  A  player  takes  his 
place  at  the  other  end,  and,  grasping  the  taba  care- 
fully in  the  right  hand,  gives  it  a  toss.  He  and  his 
companion  lay  bets  as  to  whether  it  will  fall  upon 
the  concave  or  the  convex  side.  That  is  all  there  is 
to  it.  It  is  said,  however,  that  skilled  players  have 
been  known  to  land  the  bone  much  as  they  pleased, 
and  there  is  a  tradition  in  Santiago  that  a  player 
from  Havana  once  deceived  local  bettors  by  the  use 
of  a  taba  that  was  concave  on  both  sides.  The 
American  game  oi  craps  arouses  no  more  enthu- 
siasm in  its  devotees  than  does  taba  in  the  breasts 
of  the  native  Cuban. 

The  national  game  of  Cuba  is,  of  course,  like  that 
of  Spain,  bull-fighting,  but  much  attention  is  paid 
to  cocking-mains.  Both  are  now  forbidden  by  the 
American  authorities,  but  it  is  safe  to  say  that  a 
Sunday  never  passes  in  the  island  without  a  number 
of  mains  being  held.  The  Cuban  game-cock  is  a 
poweriul  bird,  and  is  much  larger  than  those  used 
in  other  countries.  It  is  very  light  upon  its  feet, 
nevertheless,  and  a  battle  between  two  blooded 
roosters  is  usually  to  the  death.  One  visit  to  a  pit 
is  generally  enough  for  the  average  American — 
that  is.  for  those  who  do  not  patronize  prize  fights 
in  their  own  country — and  love  of  cock-fighting, 
like  cruelty  to  dumb  beasts  and  birds,  is  a  perma- 
nent part  of  the  composition  of  the  lower  class  of 
Cubans.  The  latter  is  shown  by  the  manner  in 
which  they  yoke  their  oxen  and  bridle  their  horses. 
To  torture  a  bull  or  an  animal  of  any  description 
apparently  seems  to  them  the  acme  of  pleasure. 

The  greatest  plcasue  of  the  lower  class  of  natives 
besides  cock-fighting  is  fandango  dancing.  On 


Saturday  nights  about  eight  o'clock  a  peculiar, 
weird,  hollow,  thumping  noise  becomes  audible 
from  the  direction  of  the  lower  quarters  of  the  town. 
It  is  slow  and  monotonous,  and  when  the  wind  is 
fresh  can  be  heard  plainly  at  a  distance  of  a  mile. 
Occasionally  a  sound  as  of  voices  chanting  will 
mingle  with  the  drumming,  and  at  times  shrill  cries 
can  be  heard. 

A  visit  to  the  spot  reveals  a  picturesque  scene. 
In  the  narrow  street  little  stands  are  arranged,  each 
with  its  oil-lamp  or  tallow  candles,  and  an  array  of 
bottles  containing  various  grades  of  "aguardiente" 
and  ordinary  wine.  Near  the  middle  of  the  street, 
which  swarms  with  natives  dressed  in  bright  colors, 
in  a  cleared  space,  are  a  dozen  or  more  couples 
dancing.  They  do  not  waltz,  nor  bow  as  in  the 
cotillon,  but  each  man  and  woman  face  and  circle 
about  with  barely  a  touch  of  hand  to  hand. 

And  the  music  1  Overhead,  upon  a  jutting  bal- 
cony, are  four  picturesquely  clad  natives  each  play- 
ing an  instrument  as  picturesque  as  himself.  One 
beats  a  species  of  tom-tom.  It  is  simply  a  bucket 
with  the  bottom  knocked  out  and  a  rudely  tanned 
sheepskin  stretched  across  the  top,  and  when 
beaten  with  the  hands  the  sound  it  gives  forth  is 
barbaric  in  the  extreme.  The  next  musician  has  a 
long  curved  gourd,  which  is  hollow,  with  two  holes 
cut  in  the  under  part  and  the  top  slashed  into  a 
number  of  little  ridges.  The  "music"  of  this  in- 
strument is  produced  by  rasping  these  ridges  with 
a  steel  rod.  Then  comes  a  Spanish  "mandolina," 
and  a  native-made  flute,  these  two  carrying  the  air 
and  the  other  instruments  accentuating  the  time  for 
the  dancers.  It  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  hear 
these  instruments  going  from  eight  o'clock  until 
daylight,  and  their  power  to  murder  sleep  is  past 
belief. 

■In  the  mountain  regions,  where  the  natives  are 
more  energetic,  horse-racing  is  popular  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  for  if  he  is  not  much  to  look  at, 
the  Cuban  horse  has  both  stamina  and  speed.  It  is 
surprising  to  see  an  animal  you  would  not  use  as  a 
cart-horse  tear  over  the  ground  like  a  Kentucky 
thoroughbred,  and  he  furnishes  a  lesson  in  turf  mat- 
ters which  has  cost  more  than  one  sporting  army 
officer  a  few  dollars.  After  the  fighting  at  Santiago 
had  passed  into  history,  and  the  long  dreary  days 
of  garrison  duty  bore  heavily  upon  the  army  of  oc- 
cupation, certain  young  officers  of  the  volunteer 
regiments  set  about  teaching  the  natives  who  live 
in  the  hills  back  of  the  city  how  not  to  win  at  horse- 
racing.  They  succeeded  in  setting  an  example  in 
this  respect  beyond  their  most  sanguine  expecta- 
tions, and  it  is  scarcely  safe  nowadays  to  mention 
the  'delights  of  the  turf"  in  the  officers'  messes  in 
this  province. 

Ptrllt  of  Ict-raehtlng   Oulwf 

Many  years  ago  "Tom"  Parish  established  the 
reputation  of  being  the  most  fearless  and  reckless 
ice-yachtsman  on  the  Hudson  River.  Nothing 
daunted  him ;  snow  hummocks  and  jagged  masses 
of  heavy  ice  were  jumped  or  smashed  into,  until  his 
boat  was  torn  and  splintered,  as  if  raked  by  shrap- 
nel. His  favorite  amusement  was  to  take  out  for  a 
sail  any  unsuspecting  visitors  from  the  metropolis, 
and,  if  there  was  not  wind  enough  to  enable  him  to 
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capsize,  or  by  a  sudden  turn  fling  them  sprawling 
and  helpless  from  the  yacht,  he  would  deliberately 
sail  into  the  nearest  air-hole  or  ferry  track ! 

Dick  Knight  came  next,  with  his  rare  ability  to 
handle  the  tiller  in  many  winning  races,  until  he 
became  so  aggressive  as  to  disregard  the  rules  gov- 
erning the  course. 

Boys  often  take  chances  with  recklessness.  One 
unfortunate  boy  I  knew  was  being  towed  on  his  sled 
by  a  rope  from  an  ice-yacht  when  another  yacht 
came  up  so  fast  on  another  tack  that  the  helmsman 
did  not  see  him  till  too  late,  and  ran  over  him,  badly 
crushing  the  unfortunate  boy's  legs.  The  ferry 
track  at  Poughkeepsie  is  a  source  of  frequent  invol- 
untary ice-water  baths.  The  very  day  that  Wood- 
bury Kane's  Reindeer  started  on  her  initial  spin,  the 
veteran  "Jake"  Buckhout,  at  the  helm,  deceived  by 
thin  ice,  ran  her  into  this  treacherous  place. 

Late  in  the  season — if  the  ferry  has  been  frozen 
up— she  takes  advantage  of  each  warm  day  to  buck 
the  ice  and  cut  out  a  channel  across  the  river. 
Sometimes  she  gets  a  third  or  a  half-way  across, 
and  then  a  cold  night  will  stiffen  up  the  main  ice 
too  hard  for  the  next  day's  breaking  up,  and  leave 
a  thin  coat  of  glare  ice  to  cover  the  previous  day's 
work. 

This  always  catches  the  unwary.  Once,  however, 
when  there  was  about  sixty  feet  of  open  water,  a 
party  from  Marlborough,  going  at  the  rate  of  a  mile 
a  minute,  flew  directly  into  this  dangerous  place. 
The  velocity  of  their  yacht  carried  them  to  the 
farther  edge,  where  a  bordering  of  thin  ice  pre- 
vented rescuers  from  coming  to  thetn.  Two  of  the 
crew,  who  could  swim,  managed  to  break  through 
this  to  safety ;  the  third,  mostly  immersed  in  the 
freezing  water,  clung  to  the  boat,  moaning  like 
some  wounded  beast,  utterly  helpless  from  terror. 
When,  after  a  seemingly  unconscionable  delay,  a 
rope  was  brought  he  could  barely  get  the  loop  over 
his  shoulder  to  enable  his  rescuers  to  drag  him 
through  the  water  to  safety.  He  was  never  seen  on 
an  ice-yacht  again. 

A  reef  about  two  miles  down  stream,  opposite 
Blue  Point,  has  always  been  a  dangerous  place,  the 
swiftly  whirling  water  causing  air-holes  and  treach- 
erously thin  ice.  Many  an  ice-yachtsman  has  taken 
an  involuntary  bath  here,  but  there  have  been  no 
fatalities. 

Jumping  cracks  is  always  risky.  The  owner  of 
the  i^lus,  with  a  friend,  once  took  a  memorable 
trip  up  to  Rondout.  The  ice  was  safe  and  wind 
strong,  so  they  went  ashore  and  spent  some  time  at 
lunch.  Meanwhile  the  wind  increased,  but  the  sun's 
rays  had  caused  the  ice  to  expand  until  some  bad 
cracks  had  opened.  On  the  return  trip  the  yachts- 
men, unaware  of  anything  serious,  and  uttering  un- 
suppressible  yells  of  exhilaration  at  each  startling 
burst  of  speed,  were  suddenly  paralyzed  to  see  a 
long  reach  of  water,  about  twenty  feet  across, 
directly  ahead ! 

Before  their  course  could  be  altered,  splash  went 
the  yacht,  the  runner  plank  throwing  a  sheeted  mass 
of  water  as  high  as  the  gaff.  The  sudden  stop,  as 
the  rudder  caught  the  farther  edge,  tossed  the  man 
from  the  runner-plank  into  a  grand  somersault, 
landing  him  many  feet  away,  while  the  grip  of  the 
helmsman  was  not  strong  enough  to  prevent  his 


sliding  forward  into  the  water  and  partly  under  the 
box.  He  was  wet  from  above  and  below,  but 
neither  party  suffered  any  broken  bones  nor  subse- 
quent illness,  while  the  wet  clothing  immediately 
formed  an  icy  coat. 

The  Jack  Frost  had  a  similar  experience  while 
sailing  in  the  race  at  New  Hamburg,  February, 
1883.  She  ran  into  a  large  area  of  water,  which  had 
formed  where  the  ice  had  cracked.  She  went  into  it 
like  lightning,  dashing  up  a  wall  of  water  as  she 
flew  along  to  clear  ice  beyond,  completely  dousing 
the  clothing  of  the  crew;  and  right  off  they  were 
covered  with  icicles  from  head  to  foot. 

There  have  been  many  collisions  and  many  more 
narrow  escapes,  wrecking  the  yachts  and  bruising 
the  crews.  They  are  generally  caused  by  sudden 
squalls  lifting  the  windward  runner  so  high  that  the 
rudder  loses  its  grip  on  the  ice,  and  the  yacht  im- 
mediately veers  from  her  course.  If  another  yacht 
is  approaching  on  another  tack  and  is  near  by,  as  is 
frequently  the  case,  there's  a  good  chance  for 
trouble. 

In  one  of  the  big  races  the  helmsman  of  the  Ava- 
lanche changed  his  course  on  approaching  a  dan- 
gerous tract,  when  suddenly  the  St.  Nicholas, 
closely  following  and  unprepared  for  the  change, 
jammed  her  bowsprit  directly  over  the  two  men  in 
the  box  of  the  former.  They  were  crushed  and 
bruised,  but  fortunately  escaped  any  lasting  injury. 

One  of  the  most  serious  results  from  jumping  a 
crack  occurred  near  Marlborough.  The  sudden 
stop  of  the  flying  yacht,  when  her  runners  caught 
under  the  edge  of  the  farther  ice,  thrust  a  man  from 
the  box  with  such  force  against  the  runner-plank 
that  his  life  was  long  despaired  of. 

When  masts  or  runner-planks  give  way,  there  is 
very  small  chance  of  harm.  If  this  occurs  to  a  yacht 
about  a  mile  or  two  distant  from  the  spectator,  and 
his  gaze  for  the  moment  has  been  in  another  direc- 
tion, he  is  sure  to  be  startled  by  her  sudden  disap- 
pearance. When  her  standing  rigging  lies  flat  on 
the  ice  the  absence  from  the  horizon  of  the  gleam- 
ing canvas  is  a  puzzling  mystery. 

So  great  a  speed  is  attained  by  ice-yachts  that 
they  are  sometimes  lifted  from  the  ice,  and  fairly 
fly  for  yards.  An  incident  of  this  kind  happened 
last  year.  A  large  yacht  of  the  New  Hamburg 
Club  went  scudding  down  the  river  in  the  direction 
of  Newburg.  It  was  the  owner's  intention  to  go  to 
West  Point,  if  possible.  He  sailed  there,  but  noth- 
ing could  induce  him  to  make  the  trip  again. 
Everything  went  smoothly  for  a  time,  so  it  is  re- 
lated, the  wind  sending  the  skeleton  craft  along  at 
forty  miles  an  hour.  Just  above  Newburg  a  gale 
struck  the  sails  and  the  yacht  attained  a  terrific 
speed,  clouds  of  ice  spray  whirling  in  her  wake  ;  she 
reared  and  screeohed  like  a  mad  thing  broken  loose. 
The  sailor's  eyes  were  pointed  ahead,  but  a  film 
covered  them  and  almost  blinded  him. 

Suddenly  he  heard  a  whistle  blow  right  behind 
him,  and  as  he  looked  back  he  saw  that  he  had 
crossed  the  Newburg  and  Fishkill  ferry  cut.  and 
that  he  had  crossed  just  in  front  of  the  steamboat. 
His  hair  stood  on  end  and  fairly  turned  gray.  He 
landed  at  West  Point,  transacted  his  business,  took 
his  boat  apart  and  shipped  it  home,  having  had 
enough  for  that  season. 
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Man  1$  far  Ik*  Woman  Had*   Anon 

Man  is  for  the  woman  made 
And  the  woman  made  for  man; 
As  the  spur  is  for  the  jade. 
As  the  scabbard  (or  the  blade, 
As  for  digging  is  the  spade, 
As  for  liquor  is  the  can, 
Su  man  is  for  the  woman  made, 
And  the  woman  made  for  man. 

As  the  sceptre's  to  be  swayed, 
As  for  night's  the  serenade, 
As  for  the  pudding  is  the  pan, 
As  to  cool  us  is  the  fan. 
So  man  is  for  the  woman  made, 
And  the  woman  made  for  man. 

Be  she  widow,  wife,  or  maid, 
Be  she  wanton,  be  she  stai«'. 
Be  she  well  or  ill-arrayed. 
Scold,  or  witch,  or  harridan. 
Yet  man  is  for  the  woman  made 
And  the  woman  made  for  man. 

Dcmteilt  £mM  b¥  Mm  **— 

Behold  the  mansion  reared  by  datdal  Jack. 
See  the  malt  stored  in  many  a  plethorie  sack 
In  the  broad  cirque  of  Ivan's  bivouac. 

Mark  how  the  rat's  felonious  fangs  invade 
The  golden  stores  in  John's  pavilion  laid. 
Anon,  with  velvet  foot,  and  Tarquin  strides. 
Subtle  Grimalkin  to  his  quarry  glides: 
Grimalkin  grim  that  slew  the  fierce  rodent 
Whose  tootii  insidious  Johann's  sackcloth  rent. 

Lo!  now  the  deep-mouthed  canine  foe's  assault 
That  vexed  th'  avenger  oi  the  stolen  malt, 
Stored  in  the  precincts  of  that  lofty  hall 
That  rose  complete  at  Jack's  creative  call. 

Here  stalks  the  impetuous  cow  with  crumpled  horn. 
Whereon  the  exacerbating  hound  was  torn. 
Who  bayed  the  feline  slaughter-beast  that  slew 
The  rat  prcdaceous  whose  keen  fangs  ran  through 
The  textile  fibres  that  involved  the  grain 
That  lay  in  Hans'  inviolate  domain. 

Here  walks  the  sad-cyed  damsel,  crowned  with  rue. 
Lactiferous  spoils  from  lacteal  dugs  who  drew, 
Oi  that  corniculate  beast  whose  tortuous  horn 
Tossed  to  the  clouds  in  fierce  vindictive  scorn 
The  baying  hound  whose  braggart  bark  and  stir 
Arched  the  lithe  spire  and  reared  the  indignant  fur 
Of  puss,  that  with  verminicidal  claw 
Struck  the  weird  rat  in  whose  insatiate  maw 
Lay  reeking  malt  that  erst  in  Ju-n's  courts  we  saw. 

Robed  in  senescent  garb  that  seems,  in  sooth 
Too  long  a  prey  to  Chronos'  iron  tooth. 
Behold  the  man  whose  loving  tips  incline 
Full  with  young  Eros'  osculative  sign 
To  a  lorn  maiden  whose  lac-albic  hands 
Drew  albu  lactic  wealth  from  lactic  glands 
Of  that  immortal  bovine  by  whose  horns 
Distort,  to  realms  ethereal  was  borne, 
The  beast  ululcan.  vexcr  of  that  sly 
Ulyssc  quadrupedal  who  made  die 
The  old.  audacious  rat  that  dared  to  devour 
Antecedancous  ale  in  John's  domestic  bower. 

Lo!  here  with  hirsute  honors,  « eified.  succinct 
Of  saponaceous  locks,  the  priest  who  linked 
In  Hymen's  golden  bands  the  torn  unthrift 
Whose  means  exiguous  stared  from  many  a  rift 


Even  as  he  kissed  the  virgin  all  forlorn 

Who  milked  the  cow  with  implicated  horn 

Who  in  fierce  wrath  the  canine  torturer  skied 

That  dared  to  vex  the  insidious  muricide 

Who  let  auroral  effluence  through  the  pelt 

Of  that  sly  rat  that  robbed  the  palace  Jack  had  built. 

The  loud  cantankerous  shanghai  comes  at  last 
Whose  shouts  aroused  the  shorn  ccclcsiast. 
Who  sealed  the  vows  of  Hymen's  sacrament 
To  him  who  robed  in  garments  indigent, 
Exosculatcs  the  damsel  lacrymosc. 
The  cmulgator  of  the  horned  brute  morose. 
That  tossed  the  dog  that  worried  the  cat  that  kilt 
The  rat  that  ate  the  malt  that  lay  in  the  house  that  Jack 
built. 

Tko&BOJtM  of  Wilton   Anon 

O  how  the  swans  of  Wilton 

Twenty  abreast  did  go. 
Like  country  brides  bound  for  the  church. 

Sails  set  and  all  aglow! 
With  pouting  breast,  in  pure  white  dress.  d, 

Soft  gliding  in  a  row. 

Where  through  the  weed's  gr;cn  fl.ec?s. 

The  perch  in  brazen-coat. 
Like  Golden  shuttles  mermaid's  use. 

Shot  past  my  crimson  float: 
Where  swinish  carp  were  snoring  loue' 

Around  the  anchored  boat 

Adown  the  gentle  river 

The  white  swans  bore  in  Jail. 
Their  full  soft  feathers  pulling  ou: 

Like  canvas  in  the  gale: 
And  all  the  kine  and  dappled  deer 

Stood  watching  in  the  vale. 

The  stately  swans  of  Wilton 

Strutted  and  puffed  along 
Like  canons  in  their  full  white  gown, 

Late  for  the  even  s  ng. 
Whom  up  the  vale  the  peevish  be!" 

In  vain  has  chided  long. 

O  how  the  swans  of  Wilton 

Bore  down  the  radiant  stream; 
As  calm  as  holy  hermits'  lives 

Or  a  play-tired  infant's  dream; 
Like  fairy  beds  of  last  year's  snow, 

Did  those  radiant  creatures  seem. 

£*p*rl»»c*   John  Bcylo  O'Hmiltf 

The  world  was  made  when  a  man  was  born. 

He  must  taste  for  himself  the  forbidden  springs. 

He  can  never  take  warning  from  old-fashioned  things. 

He  must  fight  as  a  boy;  he  must  drink  as  a  youth. 

He  must  kiss,  he  must  love;  he  must  swear  to  the  truth 

Of  the  friend  of  his  soul.    He  m<  s*  laugh  to  scorn 

The  hint  of  deceit  in  a  woman's  eyes 

That  arc  clear  as  the  wells  of  Paradise. 

And  so  he  goes  on  rill  the  world  grows  old; 

Till  his  tongue  has  grown  cautious,  his  heart  has  grown 

cold; 

Till  the  smite  leaves  his  mouth  and  the  ring  leaves  his 
laugh. 

And  he  shirks  the  bright  headache  you  ask  him  to  quaff. 
He  grows  formal  with  men,  and  with  women  polite. 
And  distrustf  I  of  both  when  they're  out  of  his  sight. 
Then  he  eats  for  tiis  palate  and  drinks  for  his  head, 
And  loves  for  his  pleasur- — and  it  is  time  he  were  dead. 
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Daalttltit  Anonymon  S.  f.  Bvlltttn 

When  March  comes  roaring  through  the  wood, 
She  doff*  her  green  and  silken  hood 

To  give  him  fearless  greeting: 
Through  April's  showery  reign  she  stays, 
And  still  beside  the  dusty  ways 
Blooms  on  while  summer's  golden  days 

Are  softly  fleeting. 

She  lifts  to  dull  November  skies 
The  look  of  Spring,  a  fair  surprise, 

The  dreary  day  beguiling; 
And  Winter,  pausing  on  his  way, 
Forgets  to  mourn  his  barren  sway 
When  at  his  feet,  in  brave  array, 

He  sees  her  smiling. 

No  frail,  fastidious  maid  is  she 
To  choose  her  place  and  company, 

Her  special  friends  to  bloom  for. 
She  links  her  lot  with  high  and  low, 
She  loves  the  daisies  nd  the  snow, 
And  every  weed  the  waysides  know 

Her  heart  has  room  for. 

She  touches  hands  with  Spring  and  Fall ; 
Tile  flowers,  she  knows  them  one  and  all. 

Red  rose  and  cowslip  yellow; 
She  greets  the  windflower  on  the  hill, 
The  crocus  and  the  daffodil, 
And  goldenrod  and  aster  still 

Find  her  their  fellow. 

In  June  she  gossips  neighborly 
With  butterfly  and  bird  and  bee 

That  flit  and  pause  above  her; 
And  when  her  summer  friends  are  gone 
A  kindlier  grace  her  favors  don; 
True-hearted  still,  she  smiles  upon 

The  winds  that  love  her. 

What  though  she  blooms  by  common  ways? 
A  little  sunshine  darkest  days 

From  her  sweet  looks  may  borrow; 
Nor  any  other  flower  there  is 
So  constant,  brave  and  true  as  this; 
The  whole  round  year  may  never  miss 

Her  blithe  good  morrow. 

Camp  Lift  ewto*  Put 

Singing  ballads,  playing  cards, 

Eating  sidemeat,  running  guards; 

Marching,  drilling,  exercising. 

Lying  'round  philosophizing; 

Digging  ditches,  learning  tactics, 

Standing  guard  until  your  back  aches; 

Doing  laundry,  picking  trash  up; 

Cleaning  camp  and  dishing  hash  up; 

Cooking  pork  and  taking  baths, 

Eating  hardtack,  cleaning  paths; 

Getting  yellow  as  a  tanyard, 

Wondering  when  we'll  meet  the  Spaniard; 

Getting  letters  from  our  folks, 

Snoo2ing,  boozing,  cracking  jokes; 

Thii  king  of  the  folks— if  not  them. 

Then  of  sweethearts — these  who've  get  them; 

Reading  papers,  reading  books; 

Fasting,  grumbling,  "cussing"  cooks; 

Writing  letters,  cleaning  tents  up. 

In  our  trousers  sewing  rents  up; 

Stewing,  growling,  fretting,  fussing, 

Kicking,  howling,  working,  "cussing;" 


Drilling  like  old-time  cadets, 
Smoking  pipes  and  cigarettes; 
Telling  stories,  making  wishes, 
Splitting  wood  and  washing  dishes; 
Turning  in  at  sound  of  ''taps," 
Spouting  verse  and  shooting  craps; 
Wanting  fight  with  Spain's  "conceitos," 
Getting  it  with  big  mosquitoes; 
Taking  quinine,  sick  or  well, 
*  Castor  oil  or  calomel; 
Running  out  to  see  the  "dummies," 
Calling  one  another  "rummies;" 
Getting  up  at  5  o'clock, 
Wanting  fight  and  hearing  talk; 
Thinking  we  are  not  in  clover, 
Wondering  when  the  war'll  be  over. 

Dibdint  Qhoit  Cuatn  FitU  Chioage  H»mi  ffmxwtf 

Dear  wife,  last  midnight  whilst  1  read 

The  tomes  you  so  despise, 
A  spectre  rose  beside  the  bed 

And  spoke  in  this  true  wise: 
"From  Canaan's  beatific  coast 

I've  come  to  visit  thee, 
For  I  am  Frognall  Dibdin's  ghost," 

Says  Dibdin's  ghost  to  me. 

I  bade  him  welcome  and  we  twain 

Discussed  with  buoyant  hearts 
The  various  things  that  appertain 

To  bibliomaniac  arts: 
"Since  you  are  fresh  from  t'other  side, 

Pray  tell  ma  of  that  host 
That  treasured  books  before  they  died," 

Says  I  to  Dibdin's  ghost. 

"They've  entered  into  perfect  rest. 

For  in  the  life  they've  won 
There  are  no  auctions  to  molest. 

No  creditors  to  dunt 
Their  heavenly  rapture  has  1.0  bounds 

Beside  that  jasper  sea; 
It  is  a  joy  unknown  to  Lowndes," 

Says  Dibdin's  ghost  to  me. 

Much  1  rejoiced  to  hear  him  speak 

Of  biblio-bliss  above, 
For  I  am  one  of  those  who  seek 

What  bibliomaniacs  love. 
"But  tell  inc.  lor  I  long  to  hear, 

What  doth  concern  me  most, 
Are  wives  admitted  to  that  sphere?" 

Says  I  to  Dibdin's  ghost. 

"The  women  folk  are  few  up  there, 

For  'twere  not  fair,  you  know, 
That  they  our  heavenly  joy  should  share 

Who  vex  us  here  below. 
The  tew  are  those  who  have  been  kind 

To  husbands  such  as  we: 
They  knew  our  fads  and  didn't  mind," 

Says  Dibdin's  ghost  to  me. 

"But  what  of  those  who  scold  at  us 

When  wo  would  read  in  bed? 
Or,  wanting  victuals,  make  a  fuss 

If  we  buy  books  instead: 
And  what  of  those  who've  dusted  not 

Our  motley  pride  and  boast? 
Shall  they  profane  that  sacred  spot?" 

Says  I  to  Dibdin's  ghost. 
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"Oh,  no!  They  tread  that  other  path. 

Which  leads  where  torments  roll, 
And  worms,  yes,  book-worms,  vent  their  wrath 

Upon  the  guilty  soul  I 
Untouched  of  bibliomaniac  grace 

That  saveth  such  as  we, 
They  wallow  in  that  dreadfu  place!" 

Says  Dibdin's  ghost  to  mc. 

"To  my  dear  wife  will  I  recite 

What  things  I've  heard  you  say; 
She'll  let  me  read  the  books  by  night, 

She'll  l?t  my  buy  by  day : 
For  we.  together,  by  and  by. 

Would  join  that  heavenly  host; 
She's  earned  a  rest  as  well  as  I," 

Says  I  to  Dibdin's  ghost. 

T»a  Uut  Summon  Bortoa  Pott 

I  would  not  die  in  springtime, 

When  nature  first  awakes, 
When  men  get  out  their  wheelbarrows. 

And  spades,  and  hoes,  and  rakes. 
And  twist  their  backs,  and  plant  their  seeds, 

And  wait  to  sec  them  sprout. 
While  yet  they  stone  their  neighbor's  hens 

That  come  to  scratch  them  out. 

I  would  not  die  in  summer, 

When  everything  is  ripe. 
And  fallen  man  is  writhing 

In  raw  ucumber's  gripe; 
When  baseball  cranks  are  talking. 

And  all  the  landscape  o'er 
Is  sprinkled  thick  with  flowers 

And  "garden  sass"  galore. 

I  would  not  die  in  autumn. 

When  football  has  the  call. 
And  long-haired  youths  are  training 

Some  other  youths  to  maul, 
When  politics  arc  booming. 

Thanksgiving  close  at  hand. 
And  cider-mills  arc  running 

Throughout  the  happy  land. 

I  would  not  die  in  winter. 

E'en  though  it  be  so  drear. 
For  then,  you  sec,  there's  Christinas, 

With  all  its  goodly  cheer. 
No,  I'd  not  die  in  winter, 

Nor  summer,  spring  or  fall; 
And,  come  to  think  it  over, 

I  would  not  die  at  all 

OohJuoa  L.  H.  foot*  S.  F.  Chroniclo 

Don  Juan  has  ever  the  grand  old  air. 
As  he  greets  me  with  courtly  grace; 
Like  a  crown  of  glory  the  snow-white  hair 

That  halos  his  swarthy  face; 
And  he  says,  with  a  courtesy  rare  and  fine, 

As  he  ushers  me  in  at  the  door, 
Panchita  mia  will  bring  us  the  wine, 

And  the  casa  is  yours,  senor. 
His  fourscore  years  have  a  tranquil  cast. 

For  Time  has  tempered  his  heart  and  hand! 
Though  the  seething  tide  of  his  blood  ran  fast 

When  he  ruled  like  a  lord  in  the  land. 
In  the  wild  rodeo  and  mad  stampede 
He  rode,  I  am  told. 
In  the  days  of  old. 
With  his  brown  vaqucros  at  headlong  speed. 
From  the  Toro  Peaks  to  the  Carmel  Pass 
His  cattle  fed  on  the  rich,  wild  grass; 


And  far  to  the  west, 
Where  the  sand-dunes  rest 

On  the  rim  of  the  heaving  sea; 
From  the  Point  of  Pines  to  th-  river's  mouth. 
From  the  Gabilan  Hills  to  the  bay  on  the  south. 

He  held  the  land  in  fee. 
It  was  never  the  same 
When  the  Gringos  came, 
With  their  lust  of  gold  and  their  greed  of  gain; 
And  his  humble  cot. 
With  its  garden  plot, 
Is  ail  that  is  left  of  his  wide  domain. 
But  he  says  with  a  courtesy  rare  and  fine, 

As  he  ushers  me  in  at  the  door, 
Panchita  mia  will  bring  us  the  wine. 

And  the  casa  is  yours,  senor. 

Volapuk  London  Antmort 

Take  a  tcaspoonful  of  English, 

A  modicum  o  Dutch, 
Of  Italian  just  a  trifle. 

And  of  Gaelic  not  too  much; 
Some  Russian  and  Egyptian 

And  then  unto  the  whole, 
With  just  enough  of  flavor 

Of  the  lingo  of  the  Pole. 

Some  Cingalese  and  Hottentot; 

A  soupson.  too,  of  French, 
Of  native  Scandinavian 

A  pretty  thorough  drench; 
Hungarian  and  Syriac, 

A   inch  of  Japanese, 
With  just  as  much  Ojibbeway 

And  Turkish  as  you  please. 

Now  stir  it  gent  y,  boil  it  w.»H, 

And  if  you've  decent  luck, 
The  ultimate  residuum 

You'll  find  is  Volapuk. 

Mary  O'Malley  Hlnon  Wat  tr  man  L.  A.  W.  Bullttia 

Mary  O'Malley  lives  down  in  our  alley. 

Upstairs,  in  the  rear  of  a  flat, 
With  her  father  and  mother,  her  sister  and  brother, 

A  parrot,  two  dogs,  and  a  cat. 
Her  face  is  a  posy,  her  cheeks  are  so  rosy, 

Her  mouth  is  like  honey  and  dew; 
Your  heart's  in  a  shiver,  your  lips  in  a  quiver, 

When  Mary  is  looking  at  you. 

0  met  O  my!  O  Mary  O'Malley! 

The  neighbors  all  know  you're  the  pride  of  the  alley! 
You're  fair  as  a  dream,  you're  peaches  and  cream. 
You're  sweeter  than  clover,  a  thousand  times  over! 
And  would  you  but  marry, — you  dear  little  fairy  I— 
Is  it  single  I'd  tarry? 
Nay,  nary! 

The  first  time  I  met  her— how  can  I  forget  her!— 
She  was  bringing  a  basket  of  clothes; 

1  looked  at  her  sweetly,  she  spurned  me  completely. 
And  turned  up  her  beautiful  nose. 

She's  cunningly  saucy  and  very  criss-crossy 

And  stubborn,  yet  once  in  a  while 
Your  heart  gaily  dances  because  her  sweet  glances 

Have  wrapped  you  all  up  in  a  smile. 

O  me!  O  my!  O  Mary  O'Malley! 
Your  glance  is  the  light  and  the  life  of  our  alley! 
You're  better  than  gold  to  have  and  to  hold! 
Be  done  with  your  teasing,  your  melting  and  freezing! 
O  could  I  possess  you  I'd  feed  you  and  dress  you 
And  love  and  caress  you, 
God  bless  you! 
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 German  science  announces  that  everything 

needed  to  make  a  man  weigh  150  pounds  can  be 
found  in  the  whites  and  yolks  of  1,200  hen's  eggs. 
Reduced  to  a  fluid  the  average  man  would  yield 
ninety-eight  cubic  metres  of  illuminating  gas  and 
hydrogen  enough  to  fill  a  balloon  capable  of  lifting 
1 55  pounds.  The  normal  human  body  has  in  it  the 
iron  needed  to  make  seven  large  nails,  the  fat  for 
fourteen  pounds  of  candles,  the  carbon  for  sixty- 
five  gross  of  crayons  and  phosporus  enough  for 
820,000  matches.  Out  of  it  can  be  obtained  besides 
twenty  coffee  spoons  of  salt,  fifty  lumps  of  sugar 
and  forty-two  litres  of  water. 

 The  elevator  originated  in  Central  Europe. 

The  earliest  mention  of  the  elevator  is  made  in  a 
letter  of  Napoleon  I.,  addressed  to  his  wife,  the 
Archduchess  Maria  Louise.  He  writes  to  her  that, 
when  in  Schcenbrunn,  then  the  summer  residence 
of  the  Austrian  Emperor,  near  Vienna,  he  used  the 
"chaise  volante"  (flying  chair)  in  that  castle,  which 
has  been  constructed  for  Empress  Maria  Theresa. 
It  consisted  of  a  small,  square  room,  sumptuously 
furnished  with  hangings  of  red  silk,  and  suspended 
by  strong  ropes  with  counter-weights,  so  that  it 
could  be  pulled  up  or  let  down  with  great  ease  in  a 
shaft  built  for  the  purpose  about  1760. 

 Some  ten  years  ago  a  French  missionary 

started  the  systematic  rearing  of  two  kinds  of 
spiders  for  their  web,  and  the  Board  of  Trade  Jour- 
nal states  that  a  spider-web  factory  is  now  in  suc- 
cessful operation  at  Chalais-Meudon,  near  Paris, 
where  ropes  are  made  of  spider-web  intended  for 
balloons  for  the  French  military  aeronautic  section. 
The  spiders  arc  arranged  in  groups  of  twelve  above 
a  reel,  upon  which  the  threads  are  wound.  It  is  by 
no  means  easy  work  for  the  spiders,  for  they  are  not 
released  until  they  have  furnished  from  30  yards  to 
40  yards  of  thread  each.  The  web  is  washed,  and 
thus  freed  of  the  outer  reddish  and  sticky  cover. 
Eight  of  the  washed  threads  are  then  taken  to- 
gether, and  of  this  rather  strong  yarn  cords  are 
woven,  which  are  stronger  and  much  lighter  than 
cords  of  silk  of  the  same  thickness. 

 Coffee,  the  drink  more  highly  regarded  to- 
day than  any  other,  was  first  used  in  Abyssinia  in 
875.  Thence  it  was  brought  to  Arabia.  A  Greek 
first  introduced  it  to  England  and  made  himself 
famous  by  the  act. 

 The  increased  consumption  of  candy  in  the 

United  States  makes  business  for  the  manufactur- 
ers, certainly,  and  for  the  physicians,  probably.  A 
representative  to  the  Pure  Food  Congress,  himself 
a  candy  manufacturer,  claimed  that  about  $100,- 
000.000  is  invested  in  the  business. 

 A  German  biologist  has  calculated  that  the 

human  brain  contains  300,000,000  nerve  cells, 
5,000,000  of  which  die  and  are  succeeded  by  new 
ones  every  day.  At  this  rate  we  get  an  entirely 
new  brain  every  sixty  days. 

 In  certain  parts  of  the  Himalaya  mountains 

the  native  women  have  a  singular  way  of  putting 
their  children  to  sleep  in  the  middle  of  the  day.  The 
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child  is  put  near  a  stream  of  water,  and  by  means 
of  a  palm  leaf  or  a  tin  scoop  the  water  is  deflected 
so  as  to  run  over  the  back  of  the  child's  head.  The 
water  pouring  on  the  child's  head  apparently  sends 
it  to  sleep,  and  keeps  it  so,  while  the  mother  pro- 
ceeds with  her  work  in  the  fields.  No  one  seems 
ever  to  fear  that  baby  may  be  drowned. 

 The  heart  of  a  vegetarian  beats,  on  an  aver- 
age, fifty-eight  to  the  minute;  that  of  the  meat 
eater,  seventy-five.  This  represents  a  difference  of 
20,000  beats  in  twenty-four  hours. 

 Some  of  the  machines  for  making  matches 

make  200  revolutions  a  minute  each,  and  turn  out 
about  2,500,000  of  matches  daily,  or  about  900,000- 
000  annually. 

 Railway  whistles  inflict  torture  on  so  many 

people  that  the  efforts  abroad  to  check  the  plague 
will  be  followed  with  interest.  Austria  has  intro- 
duced a  system  of  dumb  signaling  to  start  and  stop 
the  trains,  Belgium  is  trying  compressed  air  whis- 
tles instead  of  steam,  and  Germany  experiments 
with  horns. 

 An   ingenious   mechanical   device  pastes 

paper  labels  on  100,000  cans  in  ten  hours.  Down 
a  shoot  rolls  a  ceaseless  procession  of  cans,  and 
each  can  picks  up  a  label  as  it  passes. 

— —A  device  to  prevent  sleep-walking  is  to  lay 
upon  the  floor,  by  the  side  of  the  somnambulist's 
bed,  a  sheet  of  iron,  zinc,  or  other  metal,  wide 
enough  to  insure  that  he  will  step  upon  it.  When 
the  sleep-walking  fit  comes  upon  him  his  foot 
touches  the  cold  surface  of  the  metal  and  he  in- 
stinctively draws  that  leg  into  the  bed  again.  After 
two  or  three  attempts  the  somnambulist  gives  it  up 
and  settles  down  in  bed. 

 Starting  with  Manila  as  a  centre,  and  strik- 
ing a  circle  large  enough  to  include  China,  Japan, 
British  India,  Australasia,  Siam,  Korea  and  the 
Dutch  and  French  East  Indies,  one  finds  a  popula- 
tion of  800,000,000  people — more  than  ten  times 
the  population  of  the  United  States.  The  chief 
ports  of  many  of  these  countries  are  not  further 
from  Manila  than  Havana  is  from  New  York.  Into 
their  markets  are  pouring  a  hundred  million  dol- 
lars' worth  of  goods  every  month  in  the  year,  and 
the  trade  is  rapidly  increasing.  American  goods 
arc  more  and  more  in  demand,  and  we  have  always 
been  large  buyers  in  the  East.  The  commercial  im- 
portance of  the  Pacific  is  but  just  now  dawning  on 
the  nations  of  the  earth.  A  hundred  years  will  sec 
greater  changes  there  than  the  last  century  has  wit- 
nessed in  the  countries  whose  interests  have  so 
largely  centred  in  the  Atlantic. 

 Dr.  J.  Marty,  a  French  criminologist,  has  re- 
cently made  an  examination  of  4,000  delinquent  sol- 
diers of  the  French  army,  and  has  found  that  in 
height,  weight,  breast  measure,  muscular  power 
and  general  condition,  they  averaged  much  better 
than  the  well-behaved  soldiers.  Dr.  Marty  does  not 
imply  that  criminals  are  by  nature  better  physically 
than  non-criminals,  but  suggests  that  the  condition 
of  criminal  families  is  so  much  more  wretched  than 
respectable  ones,  that  only  the  uncommonly  strong 
survive. 
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Scitotific  imagination  msptaktr  atl(j  pass  unrefracted  and  unreflected  along  their 

Mr.  William  Crookcs,  so  well  known  among  straight  path  with  the  velocity  of  light."   Even  be- 

scientific  men  as  a  distinguished  experimentalist  yond  that  may  come  minuter  orders  of  vibration, 

and  theoriest,  in  an  address  before  the  Society  for  rays  which  may  cease  to  have  the  properties  of 

Psychical  Research,  starts  by  reminding  us  how  ab-  those  known  to  us,  and  which  may  be  able  to  over- 

solutely  the  human  body  depends  for  its  powers  of  come  all  obstacles  of  matter  and  of  space.   Is  it  not 

acting,  feeling,  thinking  on  the  conditions  by  which  conceivable  that  these  rays  may  transmit  intelli- 

it  is  surrounded,  how  entirely  we  are  governed  by  gence  from  one  mind  to  another?    Is  it  not  con- 

the  strength  of  the  force  of  gravitation,  how  much  ceivable  that  "intense  thought  concentrated  toward 

our  own  size  and  weight  have  to  do  with  our  con-  a  sensitive  being  with  whom  the  thinker  is  in  close 

ccptions  of  the  world.    He  then  asks  us  to  con-  sympathy  may  induce  a  telepathic  chain,  along 

sidcr  what  effect  a  variation  in  our  size  alone  would  which  brain  waves  can  go  straight  to  their  goal 

have  upon  our  view  of  the  laws  by  which  the  uni-  without  loss  of  energy  due  to  distance?" 

verse  is  ruled.   A  giant  from  Brobdingnag  would  ...  .  

be  insensible  to  a  hundred  minute  physical  influ-    »•  *«*  ««■«  i0«(o» 

uices  which  vitally  affect  our  lives.   A  man  sub-  Considering  that  several  hundred  minor  planets 
jected  to  such  vast  sensations  would  lose  all  belief  are  known,  it  may  be  asked  why  the  discovery  of 
in  the  natural  laws  that  he  had  learned,  and  would  planet  DQ  should  be  thought  so  interesting  as  to  be 
forget  as  entirely  all  theories  of  proportion  as  did  worthy  of  a  paragraph  in  the  newspapers.  The  rea- 
Gulliver  when  he  fell  from  the  eagle's  clutches  in  son  is,  that  the  orbit  of  the  new  planet  lies  between 
his  Brobdingnagian  box,  and  called  out  to  the  sail-  the  earth  and  Mars,  instead  of  between  Mars  and 
ors  of  a  passing  ship  to  haul  his  box  in  at  the  cabin-  Jupiter,  as  is  the  case  with  all  the  other  minor 
window,  unmindful  that  his  box  was  bigger  than  planets.  This  fact  alone  places  it  in  a  separate  cate- 
the  cabin  itself.  So,  too,  a  Lilliputian  isolated  on  a  gory,  and  entitles  its  discovery  to  rank  in  import- 
cabbagc-leaf,  as  Mr.  Crookes  ingeniously  suggests,  ance  next  after  the  discoveries  of  Uranus,  Neptune, 
would,  on  the  other  hand,  be  sensitive  to  a  hundred  and  the  first  few  minor  planets.   But  the  compara- 
influences  which  mortal  men  despise.   Sitting  aloft  tive  nearness  of  the  new  planet  is  of  interest  in  other 
in  diminutive  grandeur,  as  Gulliver  sat  among  the  ways  than  as  a  mere  anomaly,  a  kind  of  record- 
salt-cellars  at  meals,  he  would  view  the  motes  in  the  breaking.    At  intervals  of  a  little  more  than  two 
sunshine  as  "portmanteaus  flying  through  the  air,"  years  the  new  planet  comes  into  opposition  to  the 
and  would  probably  form  conceptions  wholly  dif-  sun — that  is  to  say,  the  earth  lies  very  nearly  be- 
fcrcnt  from  our  own  of  the  phenomena  which  the  tween  the  planet  and  the  sun.  It  will  be  readily  un- 
universe  presents.  From  these  examples  of  the  ex-  derstood,  by  drawing  two  circles  with  the  same 
tent  to  which  our  size  affects  our  views  of  nature,  centre  to  represent  the  orbits  of  the  earth  and  the 
Mr.  Crookes  goes  on  to  question  whether  we  are  planet  round  the  sun,  that  it  is  in  this  position  that 
not,  like  the  giant  or  the  mannikin,  subject  to  illu-  the  planet's  distance  from  the  earth  is  least.  When, 
sions,  too;  and  whether  the  knowledge  of  natural  however,  an  opposition  occurs  in  January  the  dis- 
laws,  which  we  lay  claim  to,  may  not  be  largely  the  tance  is  unusually  small,  for  the  planet  does  not 
result  of  our  environment,  and  liable  to  an  element  move  in  a  circle  round  the  sun,  but  in  an  ellipse,  and 
of  subjectivity  which  we  have  never  measured  or  it  will  then  be  in  that  part  of  the  ellipse  which  is 
suspected  yet.  Working  along  a  chain  of  reasoning  nearest  to  the  sun.  These  conditions  are  fulfilled  in 
and  illustration  suggested  by  a  calculation  of  the  vi-  1900,  though  the  opposition  in  that  year  will  by  no 
brat  ions  which  produce  sound  and  light,  and  in  its  means  be  exceptionally  favorable.  It  will  be  looked 
ingenuity  fascinating  to  follow,  Mr.  Crookes  sup-  forward  to  by  astronomers  with  considerable  inter- 
poses a  pendulum  beating  with  increasing  velocity,  est,  for  the  planet  will  then  supply  a  means  of  de- 
the  vibrations  increasing  at  each  step.  At  the  fifth  termining  the  sun's  distance  from  the  earth  with  at 
step — we  quote  from  the  summary  of  his  argument  least  as  great  accuracy  as  any  other  method  avail- 
in  the  Times — the  vibrations  are  thirty-two  a  sec-  able.  Newton's  law  of  gravitation  determines  ac- 
ond,  the  point  where  sound  begins  for  us.   As  we  curately  the  plan  of  the  solar  system,  but  it  does  not 
ascend  higher  up  the  scale,  the  vibrations,  ever  give  its  scale.  The  scale  can  only  be  determined  by 
more  and  more  rapid,  reveal  themselves  as  electrical  measuring  one  line  or  distance,  and  all  other  dis- 
rays.   From  the  thirtieth  step  to  the  forty-fifth  ex-  tances  are  then  immediately  determined.  When  the 
tends  a  region  as  yet  unexplored,  where  the  secrets  favorable  opportunity  arrives,  astronomers  will  try 
of  many  physical  mysteries  may  perhaps  be  found,  to  measure  the  distance  of  the  new  planet.  The 
Still  higher  in  the  scale  comes  the  region  of  light,  principle  of  the  method  in  which  this  will  be  done 
and  beyond  that  another  unknown  region,  where  is  this:  Two  observers  at  some  considerable  dis- 
Mr.  Crookes  thinks  is  possible  that  the  X-rays  of  tance  from  each  other  will  see  the  planet  in  slightly 
Professor  Rontgen  may  lie.  Ascending  still  higher,  different  directions,  the  difference  in  direction  be- 
'  it  does  not  require  much  stretch  of  the  scientific  ing,  of  course,  the  angle  at  the  planet  formed  by 
imagination  to  conceive  that  at  the  sixty-second  or  the  two  lines  of  sight  drawn  from  the  two  observers 
sixty-third  step  the  trammels  from  which  rays  at  the  to  the  planet.   As  a  refinement  on  the  method,  it 
sixty-first  step  were  struggling  to  free  themselves  may  be  mentioned  that  it  is  not  absolutely  necessary 
have  ceased  to  influence,  and  that  these  rays  pierce  to  have  two  observers,  since  the  rotation  of  the  earth 
the  densest  medium  with  no  diminution  of  intensity,  on  its  axis  will  in  a  few  hours  carry  an  observer  sev- 
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eral  thousands  of  miles  away  from  the  position  in 
space  that  he  occupied  earlier  in  the  evening.  Now, 
if  this  angle  can  be  measured,  the  distance  of  the 
planet  is  known,  and  the  nearer  the  planet  the  big- 
ger the  angle  will  be,  and  the  easier  to  measure.  The 
distance  of  the  sun  is  supposed  to  be  about  ninety- 
three  million  miles,  but  this  estimate  may,  possibly, 
be  wrong  by  about  a  quarter  of  a  million  miles.  The 
new  planet  may  be  the  means  of  reducing  this  un- 
certainty. 

The  brightness  of  the  planet,  of  course,  varies 
considerably  with  its  distance  from  the  earth  and  its 
position  relatively  to  the  sun.  When  at  its  nearest 
it  will  probably  be  visible  with  opera-glasses,  not, 
however,  in  all  probability,  to  the  naked  eye.  It  is 
not  expected  that  it  will  even  then  be  more  than  a 
point  of  light.  Its  diameter,  by  a  very  rough  esti- 
mate, may  be  put  down  as  twenty  miles,  and  at  a 
distance  of  twelve  million  miles — the  nearest  it  ever 
reaches — twenty  miles  is  not  large  enough  to  meas- 
ure. Finding  the  distance  of  the  planet  from  the 
earth  is,  in  fact,  finding  how  big  the  earth  (in  diame- 
ter 8,ooo  miles)  looks  from  the  planet,  and  even  this 
will  be  difficult.  To  measure  twenty  miles  at  the 
same  distance  is  altogether  out  of  the  question.  The 
planet  is  now  too  faint  to  be  seen.  It  may,  how- 
ever, be  photographed ;  in  fact,  it  was  in  this  way 
that  it  was  discovered.  A  photographic  plate  at- 
tached to  a  telescope  moved  by  clockwork  to  follow 
the  apparent  diurnal  motion  of  the  stars  from  east  to 
west  was  exposed  to  the  sky.  The  stars  are  thus 
made  to  appear  at  rest,  and  are  seen  on  the  negative 
as  round  points.  The  planet,  however,  is  moving, 
and  appears  to  trail  across  the  plate.  Hundreds  of 
minor  planets  have  been  discovered  in  this  way,  but 
none  so  remarkable  as  this  one. 


"«/«*A»it-**«/»ff  "  H.  W.  Bnmn,  U.S.  Popular  Scl*n<* 

A  heap  of  old  and  dilapidated  oyster  shells  will 
not  usually  be  regarded  as  an  object  of  much  in- 
terest ;  but  when  that  heap  contains  an  aggregate  of 
45,000,000  cubic  feet  and  lime  enough  to  fill  10,- 
000,000  ordinary  casks,  what  may  be  said  of  it? 
Such  a  heap,  with  others  of  less  dimensions,  is  to  be 
seen  in  the  town  of  Damariscotta,  in  Lincoln 
County,  in  Maine ;  while  many  others,  very  much 
smaller,  are  scattered  irregularly  along  the  banks  of 
the  Damariscotta  River,  for  a  distance  of  some 
twelve  miles,  to  the  sea. 

Shell  heaps  are  world-wide  in  their  distribution. 
In  Denmark,  and  upon  the  shores  of  the  Scandina- 
vian peninsula,  especially,  they  have  been  found  and 
studied.  In  Denmark  they  appear  to  be  the  refuse 
of  food  preparations  by  the  aboriginal  tribes,  and 
they  have  received  the  not  very  euphonious  name  of 
"kjokken-modding"  (kitchen-refuse).  This  term  is 
now  very  generally  applied  to  all  such  remains. 

The  figures  give  but  a  slight  idea  of  the  Damaris- 
cotta heaps,  nor  does  a  casual  observation  of  them 
impress  one  fully  with  the  enormity  of  the  deposit. 
By  means  of  a  small  boat  one  can  approach  the  shell 
heaps  through  a  narrow  creek,  an  arm  of  the 
Damariscotta  River.  This  creek  flows  at  the  base 
of  the  largest  one,  and  in  several  places  it  has  con- 
siderably undermined  it.  For  nearly  a  mile  the 
banks  of  the  creek  are  almost  entirely  built  up  of 
the  shell  deposits.    It  is  as  if  the  shells  had  been 


dumped — as  we  would  now  dump  such  refuse— over 
the  banks,  until  the  accumulation  had  largely  en- 
croached upon  the  river  bed.  From  the  base  of  the 
largest  heap  one  may  look  up  over  a  white,  almost 
perpendicular  exposure  of  oyster  shells,  to  a  height 
of  twenty-five  feet.  This  shell-bank  extends  sev- 
eral rods  in  the  two  lateral  directions  and  has  a  sur- 
face area  of  several  acres.  At  a  point  some  dis- 
tance back  from  the  verge  of  the  bank  an  excava- 
tion has  been  made,  vertically,  to  a  depth  of  nearly 
thirty  feet,  without  reaching  a  sub-soil. 

This  is  all  one  great  mass  of  crumbling  oyster 
shells ;  and  by  removing  the  turf  anywhere  in  the  re- 
gion the  presence  of  shells  may  be  revealed.  Here 
and  there  upon  the  deposits  large  forest  trees  have 
grown,  flourished  and  decayed;  and  in  one  place, 
roots,  nearly  as  large  as  a  man's  body,  are  exposed, 
where  they  have  penetrated  the  shell  mass  to  a  con- 
siderable depth.  All  vertical  sections  show  the 
shells  to  be  deposited  in  horizontal  layers,  alternat- 
ing with  thin  irregular  strata  of  vegetable  mould. 

The  shells  themselves  are  of  a  species  of  oyster 
not  anywhere  now  to  be  found.  They  are  thinner 
than  those  of  oysters  now  found  at  the  mouths  of 
tidal  rivers  and  are  mostly  of  enormous  size.  One 
such  found  measured  a  strong  eleven  inches. 

For  the  origin  of  the  majority  of  such  heaps  of 
shells  in  America  one  does  not  have  to  look  back 
farther  than  to  the  Indian  tribes  formerly  inhabiting 
the  locality ;  but  the  magnitude  of  these  accumula- 
tions at  Damariscotta  would  appear  to  preclude  the 
possibility  of  their  being  "kitchen  refuse" ;  and  the 
people  in  the  neighborhood  quite  generally  refuse 
to  believe  that  man  had  anything  to  do  with  them. 
One  theory  is  that  by  some  local  upheaval  the  oys- 
ters of  the  region  were  raised  to  their  present  level. 
That  this  theory  cannot  possibly  be  correct  may  be 
shown  by  the  following  facts :  Oysters  have  never 
been  known  to  accumulate  in  such  vast  numbers. 
Among  these  shells  it  is  very  rare  to  find  one  valve 
attached  to  its  mate,  except  in  the  case  of  a  "mud 
oyster."  The  presence  of  layers  of  vegetable  mould 
which  are  clearly  not  of  marine  origin,  and  which, 
in  some  places,  are  found  very  near  the  bottom,  pre- 
cludes it.  Charcoal  and  ashes  are  found  in  small 
quantities  here  and  there  throughout  the  pile  in 
which,  often,  the  bones  of  carnivorae,  birds  and  fish 
are  found.  Arrow-heads,  gouges,  bone  needles, 
flint  chips,  and  the  like,  and  even  human  bones,  arc 
occasionally  found. 

One  conclusion,  and  but  one,  can  be  drawn  from 
these  facts — the  heaps  were  formed  by  man.  But 
when  and  how  were  they  formed?  These  questions 
cannot  be  positively  answered.  The  Indians  who 
were  found  in  that  region  by  early  settlers  are  said 
to  have  had  no  tradition  with  regard  to  them.  Oys- 
ters are  not  now  found  in  that  immediate  locality, 
nor  is  even  the  period  known  at  which  they  ceased 
to  thrive  there. 

Professor  Morse,  the  well-known  lecturer  upon 
such  subjects,  after  an  examination  of  the  Damaris- 
cotta shell  heaps,  in  the  summer  of  1887,  lectured 
before  the  Maine  Historical  Society,  and  he  there 
displayed  a  human  bone  found  by  himself  near  the 
base  of  the  heap  in  question.  This  he  believed  to 
be  the  shin  bone  of  an  Esquimau,  because  of  a  char- 
acteristic peculiarity  in  its  form. 
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It  is  quite  generally  believed  that  the  Esquimaux, 
in  earlier  times,  lived  in  latitudes  as  far  south  as 
this ;  and,  if  we  accept  Professor  Morse's  opinion, 
we  must  place  the  origin  of  these  heaps  away  back 
in  the  post-glacial  era  of  geological  history.  The 
very  uppermost  layers  have  revealed  traces  of  com- 
paratively recent  life  in  the  shape  of  one  or  more 
axes  of  a  kind  commonly  used  in  Europe  in  or  near 
the  sixteenth  century.  What  a  vast  history  is 
wrapped  up  in  those  silent  heaps  of  white  shells ! 

To  my  mind  the  following  custom,  even  now 
practiced  by  certain  tribes  in  the  West,  throws  some 
light  upon  the  manner  of  the  deposition.  It  is 
known  that  Indian  tribes  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Co- 
lumbia River  make  annual  visits,  "en  masse,"  to  the 
brakish  waters  near  the  mouth  of  the  river,  there  to 
gather  oysters,  which  they  "shock,"  spreading  the 
fleshy  parts  upon  the  ground  to  dry.  When  cold 
weather  comes  on,  they  return  to  their  own  hunt- 
ing grounds  well  laden  with  dried  oysters  for  the 
winter's  food. 

May  not  these  heaps  at  Damariscotta  have  been 
made  in  accordance  with  such  a  custom?  Also, 
may  not  certain  religious  feasts  of  great  magnitude 
and  of  some  duration,  as  well  as  repeated  fetes  of 
victory,  have  largely  contributed,  during  all  these 
centuries,  to  the  vast  aggregate  of  shells?  Archae- 
ologists have  not  as  yet  settled  these  questions,  and 
there  the  heap  remains,  a  monstrous  problem  from 
long  forgotten  men. 


Tha  Fviun  of  Qrtat  Telcavopea.  T.  J.  J.  See  fA*  Forum 

Since  the  time  of  Sir  William  Herschel,  no  sub- 
ject has  more  constantly  occupied  the  attention  of 
astronomers  than  the  making  of  great  telescopes. 
It  is,  however,  only  within  the  last  twenty  years 
that  the  efforts  of  opticians  have  attained  practical 
perfection,  and  only  within  the  last  five  years  that 
astronomers  have  discovered  how  to  utilize  their  in- 
struments to  the  best  advantage,  by  placing  them 
in  climates  where  the  atmosphere  enables  them  to 
perform  to  their  full  theoretical  effect.  That  the  at- 
mosphere directly  affects  the  definition  of  great 
telescopes,  and  that  good  air  is  as  essential  to  defi- 
nition as  optical  perfection  itself,  are  facts  which 
have  been  very  recently  fully  realized ;  and,  as  a 
consequence,  we  arc  only  now  beginning  to  utilize 
the  optical  discoveries  of  which  this  century  has 
been  so  prolific.    .    .  . 

Largely  on  account  of  the  work  of  the  Hcrschcls, 
the  reflecting  telescope  has  always  been  a  distinct- 
ively English  instrument;  and  to-day  Common  and 
Roberts  maintain  the  ancient  tradition  by  the 
manufacture  and  use  of  large  telescopic  mirrors, 
with  which  they  have  obtained  good  results  in  work 
on  nebulae  and  other  vague  objects  not  requiring 
very  sharp  definition.  Neither  the  silver-on-glass 
mirror,  constructed  and  used  at  Paris,  nor  the 
large  reflector  at  Melbourne  has  been  very  produc- 
tive of  new  revelations,  and,  consequently,  in  re- 
cent years  astronomers  have  practically  ceased  to 
look  to  reflectors  for  important  discoveries.  This 
change  of  opinion  among  men  of  science  is  due 
mainly  to  the  development  of  the  refractor  by 
Fraunhofcr  about  the  middle  of  the  first  half  of  this 
centurv,  and  more  recently  by  the  famous  Ameri- 
can firm  of  Alvan  Clark  &  Sons,  who  are  ac- 


knowledged to  be  the  foremost  telescope  makers. 
The  history  of  the  making  of  great  refractors  by 
this  firm  is  so  well  known  and  so  fully  illustrated 
by  large  instruments  scattered  over  the  country — 
veritable  monuments  to  their  genius — that  I  shall 
not  recount  even  their  most  memorable  triumphs. 

It  is  admitted  by  men  of  science  that,  in  the 
hands  of  the  Clarks,  the  refracting  telescope  has 
come  as  near  to  perfection  as  it  is  possible  to  ap- 
proach with  the  optical  glass  now  available.  In- 
deed, the  marvelous  instruments  produced  by 
American  genius  leave  little  to  be  desired,  either 
as  to  size  of  glass  or  perfection  of  workmanship. 
Nor  is  the  cost  of  production  any  longer  very  great. 
So  fully  are  these  facts  realized  in  European  coun- 
tries that  there  is  no  contention  abroad  regarding 
the  superiority  of  the  Clark  glasses. 

Fortunately,  American  observers  have  shown 
themselves  equally  worthy  of  their  country ;  and 
now  the  question  of  the  existence  or  non-existence 
of  difficult  celestial  objects  is  no  longer  debated  by 
the  savants  of  Europe,  but  is  referred  at  once  to 
Americans  for  decision.  .  .  .  It  is  now  con- 
ceded that  the  three  most  powerful  telescopes  in 
the  world  are  in  America,  consisting  of  the  Lick, 
the  Yerkes  and  the  Lowell.  Each  of  these  Clark 
glasses  is  admirable  in  workmanship;  but  it  is 
known  that  the  maker  held  the  Lowell  lens,  which 
was  his  last  great  objective,  to  be  the  best  piece  of 
glass  he  ever  worked.  If  three  such  telescopes  as 
the  Lowell,  the  Lick  and  the  Yerkes  were  located 
side  by  side,  and,  from  an  optical  point  of  view, 
were  equally  perfect,  it  might  be  assumed  that  their 
power  would  increase  with  the  size  of  their  lenses. 
Such,  however,  is  not  the  case,  save  in  the  one  feat- 
ure of  collecting  light ;  for  it  is  found  that  relatively 
the  atmosphere  handicaps  a  large  telescope  more 
than  it  does  a  smaller  one.    .    .  . 

Our  recent  studies  prove  conclusively  that  it  is 
only  by  improving  the  locations  of  great  observa- 
tories that  a  gain  can  be  made  in  telescopic  power — 
the  more  quiescent  the  atmosphere,  the  better  be- 
ing the  performance  of  our  great  telescopes.  Hence, 
it  follows  that,  with  a  sufficiently  good  atmosphere, 
a  large,  but  not  abnormal-sized,  telescope  can  ac- 
complish more  work  and  reveal  more  difficult  ob- 
jects than  the  largest  instrument  in  the  world  if 
badly  placed.  ...  It  is  sheer  nonsense  to  infer  that 
a  big  lens  implies  the  most  important  discoveries. 
Nothing  could  be  farther  from  the  truth.  Yet  this 
idea  is  very  generally  held,  and  has  only  recently 
been  abandoned  even  by  astronomers.  In  order  to 
be  perfectly  clear,  I  assert  that  large  lenses  are  still 
desirable;  indeed,  we  need  some  larger  than  any 
that  have  yet  been  made;  but  a  need  still  more 
pressing  is  an  atmosphere  in  which  they  can  per- 
form to  advantage.  As  good  atmosphere  is  just  as 
important  as  good  workmanship  on  the  lens,  the 
paramount  question  of  the  future  is  to  find  the  best 
possible  location  for  our  great  telescopes,  if  they 
are  ever  to  show  the  most  difficult  objects.  .  .  . 
Perhaps  the  greatest  future  a  giant  telescope  could 
have  would  be  insured  by  its  location  in  Peru  or 
Northern  Chile,  where  the  visible  heavens  are  least 
explored,  and  the  climate,  from  an  astronomical 
point  of  view,  is  one  of  the  best  known. 
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Oned  to  San  t*»  Drowning  Boston  Blob* 

A  strong  antipathy  once  prevailed  to  rescue  a 
drowning  man,  the  idea  being  that  the  person  saved 
would  sooner  or  later  do  some  sort  of  injury  to  the 
man  who  preserved  his  life.  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in 
The  Pirate,  tells  how  Bryce,  the  peddler,  refused  to 
help  Mordaunt  save  the  shipwrecked  sailor  from 
drowning,  and  even  remonstrated  with  him  on  the 
rashness  of  such  a  deed.  "Are  you  mad,"  said  the 
peddler,  "you  that  have  lived  sae  lang  in  Zetland,  to 
risk  the  saving  of  a  drowning  man?  Wot  ye  not,  if 
ye  bring  him  to  life  again,  he  will  be  sure  to  do  you 
some  injury?" 

This  prejudice,  which  was  deeply  rooted  among 
our  seagoing  community  in  many  parts  of  the 
country,  existed  not  very  long  ago  in  Cornwall.  It 
is  found  among  French  sailors  and  the  boatmen  of 
the  Danube,  and  is  widely  credited  in  Russia. 

The  Bohemian  fisherman  shrinks  from  snatch- 
ing a  drowning  man  from  the  waters,  fearing  that 
the  water  demon  will  take  away  his  luck  in  fishing 
and  drown  him  at  the  first  opportunity.  This  is  a 
lingering  survival  of  the  ancient  significance  of  this 
superstition,  the  explanation  being  that  the  water 
spirit  is  naturally  angry  at  being  despoiled  of  his 
victim,  and  henceforth  bears  a  special  grudge 
against  the  unlucky  person  who  has  dared  to  frus- 
trate him.  Thus  when  some  one  is  drowned  in 
Germany  the  remark  is  made,  "The  river  spirit 
claims  his  yearly  sacrifice,"  or  "The  nix  has  taken 
him." 

Out  of  Europe  also  the  accidental  drowning  of  a 
person  is  attributed  to  a  similar  seizure,  and  the 
Siamese  dreads  the  Pnuk,  or  water  spirit,  that  seizes 
bathers  and  drags  them  under  to  his  dwelling.  The 
Sioux  Indians  have  a  similar  fancy  and  tell  how 
men  have  been  drowned  by  Unk-Tahe,  the  water 
monster.  For  the  same  reason,  it  appears,  the 
Kamtschadales,  far  from  helping  a  man  out  of  the 
water,  would  drown  him  by  force.  If  rescued  by 
any  chance,  no  one  would  receive  him  into  his 
house  or  give  him  food. 

The  Chinese  reluctance  to  save  a  man  from 
drowning  arises  from  quite  a  different  belief,  it  be- 
ing supposed  that  the  spirit  of  a  person  who  has 
met  his  death  in  this  way  continues  to  flit  along  the 
surface  of  the  water  until  it  has  caused  by  drown- 
in  the  death  of  a  fellow-creature.  A  Chinaman 
therefore  who  attempts  to  rescue  another  from 
drowning  is  considered  to  incur  the  hatred  of  the 
uneasy  spirit,  which  is  desirous,  even  at  the  expense 
of  a  man's  life,  to  escape  from  its  wanderings. 


Supination  In  Raula  Onnttr  Timti 

Superstition  is  very  rife  throughout  Russia  and 
the  East.  Not  only  does  this  apply  to  the  lower 
orders,  who  firmly  believe  in  the  existence  of  good 
and  evil  spirits  which  have  influence  upon  the  lot 
of  mankind,  but  there  are  many  intelligent  and  edu- 
cated people  who  are  extremely  credulous  in  this 
respect.  The  story  of  "the  devils  of  St.  Petersburg" 
is  not  yet  forgotten  here.  In  this  case  a  certain 
medical  man,  who  occupied  apartments  in  the  Rue 
Titejuaja.  was  afflicted  by  goblins,  which  every 


night  changed  the  position  of  the  furniture, 
knocked  down  china  and  copper  ornaments,  upset 
tables,  etc.,  much  in  the  same  way  as  did  the  devils 
of  Woodstock,  celebrated  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  in 
one  of  his  novels.  Later  on  it  was  ascertained  that 
these  "devils"  were  no  other  than  the  doctor's  ser- 
vants, who  had  been  "squared"  by  certain  people 
who  wanted  to  get  him  out  of  his  lodgings.  An- 
other characteristic  story  of  this  sort  relates  to  a 
country  house  in  the  little  island  of  Kanmcnz,  near 
St.  Petersburg.  The  establishment  in  question  was 
built  for  a  lady  of  high  rank,  but  she  only  lived  in  it 
for  eight  days,  since  which  it  has  remained  empty. 
It  is  alleged  that  apparitions  and  visions  were  seen 
during  the  night.  Horrible  groans  and  sighs  and 
cries  for  help  were  heard.  The  mistress  of  the 
house  stood  this  sort  of  thing  for  several  nights,  but 
finally  was  obliged  to  quit.    In  this  case,  also,  it 

turned  out  that  the  servants,  whom  Mme.  is 

said  to  have  treated  harshly,  were  at  the  bottom  of 
the  trouble. 

In  some  parts  of  Russia  the  people  believe  that 
devils  can  enter  into  the  organism  of  human  beings, 
whose  actions  they  thereafter  guide,  and  there  are 
sorcerers  who  profess  to  be  able  to  cast  out  the 
spirits.  These  men  are  utterly  without  scruple,  and 
the  sufferings  which  they  cause  their  victims  to  un- 
dergo may  be  easily  imagined.  Very  few  cases  ever 
come  before  the  law  courts.  The  people  look  upon 
the  wizard  as  a  powerful  personage  who  can  work 
them  much  evil,  and  therefore  not  lightly  to  be  pro- 
voked. Hence  complaints  are  rarely  laid  before  the 
tribunals.  However,  a  typical  case  of  the  sort  re- 
cently came  before  the  court  of  Vladicaucase. 

A  Mohammedan  mollah,  or  priest,  named  Ah- 
med Ramasanoff,  was  charged  with  torturing  a 
peasant  woman  named  Kotcheretova,  his  object  be- 
ing to  drive  devils  out  of  her.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  present  year  Kotcheretova,  who  was  only 
twenty,  fell  ill,  her  malady  being  accompanied  by 
epileptic  fits.  The  villagers  and  her  husband,  a  man 
named  Asian- Bek,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  she 
was  afflicted  by  evil  spirits,  and  the  husband  called 
upon  the  mollah  Ramasanoff  to  cast  them  out.  The 
priest  came  to  the  house  and  commenced  his  treat- 
ment. First  of  all  they  made  a  big  wood  fire,  and 
when  there  were  plenty  of  hot  ashes  they  stripped 
the  young  woman  and  tied  her  hands  and  feet. 
Seeing  these  ominous  preparations,  Kotcheretova 
began  to  cry  and  begged  them  to  desist.  "Cut  off 
my  arms,  put  out  my  eyes,  do  what  you  like,  but  do 
not  burn  me."  They  paid  no  attention  to  her  plead- 
ings, and,  picking  her  up,  placed  her  on  the  fire. 
She  then  became  insensible.  She  was  covered  with 
burns,  which  the  doctor,  who  examined  her,  de- 
clared to  be  of  a  very  severe  character.  When 
brought  before  the  court  the  priest  explained  that 
the  woman's  husband  had  sought  his  advice.  He 
counseled  Aslan-Bek  to  force  his  wife  to  name  the 
spooks,  and  he  (the  priest)  would  be  able  to  restore 
her  to  health.  He  had  put  her  on  the  fire  until  she 
gave  the  names  of  the  evil  spirits,  which  he  then 
wrote  upon  a  piece  of  paper  and  threw  it  into  the 
flames,  after  which  he  was  quite  sure  that  the  devils 
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would  leave  her.  He  added  that  when  she  cried  be- 
fore being  put  on  the  hearth  it  was  not  she  that 
wept,  but  the  devils.  The  inquiry  showed  that  the 
woman  had  been  kept  on  the  hot  ashes  for  eight 
hours.  The  headman  of  the  village  deposed  that 
such  methods  of  treatment  were  often  employed, 
and  were  always  successful.  The  court  found  the 
priest  guilty,  and  sentenced  him  to  deprivation  of 
all  his  civil  rights,  and  to  one  year's  imprisonment. 
The  husband  would  have  been  also  tried,  but  his 
wife  declared  that  she  forgave  him. 


HVeathtr  Slant  Latin'  Wot  lit 

If  swallows  fly  near  the  ground,  there  will  be 
rainy  or  windy  weather. 

If  chicks  seek  shelter,  the  weather  will  be  wet. 

If  chickens  and  other  fowls  pick  their  feathers, 
there  will  be  cloudy  and  damp  weather. 

If,  during  severe  frosts,  roosters  crow  very  early, 
the  weather  will  become  moderate  or  even  warm. 

When  ducks  bathe  and  quack  there  surely  will  be 
rain,  and  when  they  are  quiet  there  will  be  a  thun- 
derstorm. 

If  geese  bathe  it  will  rain. 

If  a  cat  searches  for  a  warm  place,  there  will  be 
cold  weather.  If  a  cat  scratches  a  door,  table,  or 
other  object  with  its  claws,  there  will  be  windy  and 
snowy  weather. 

If  dogs  roll  in  the  winter,  there  will  be  snow;  if 
in  the  summer,  there  will  be  rain. 

If  mice  make  their  nests  above  the  ground  in 
ricks,  the  fall  will  be  rainy  and  prolonged.  If  they 
make  their  nests  under  ricks  upon  the  ground,  the 
spring  will  be  fair.  If  they  make  their  nests  before 
the  crop  is  reaped,  rainy  weather  will  begin  in 
August,  and  the  fall  will  be  bad. 

Fish  appear  on  the  surface  of  water  before  rain, 
and  go  to  the  bottom  before  a  strong  wind. 

Lobsters  crawl  upon  the  banks  before  rainy 
weather. 

If  oak  lands  grow  plentiful,  the  following  winter 
will  be  severe,  and  the  summer  fruitful. 

If  smoke  sinks  to  the  ground  when  there  is  no 
wind,  in  winter  it  will  snow,  and  in  summer  it  will 
rain.  If  smoke  rises  even  during  bad  weather,  fair 
weather  will  follow. 

If  at  sunset  there  are  no  clouds,  the  next  day  will 
be  fair;  if  the  sun  sets  in  clouds,  the  next  day  will 
be  cloudy,  and  perhaps  rainy.  If  the  setting  sun  is 
red.  the  next  day  there  will  be  a  strong  wind. 

If  the  horns  of  the  new  moon  are  long  and  sharp, 
then  in  winter  the  whole  month  will  be  cold,  and  in 
summer  fair. 

The  Myittrg  of  Dttumt  T.  8.  Don  It  Htm  fork  Eotrting  Pott 

So  long  as  the  mysteries  of  sleep  remain  un- 
solved the  fascination  of  dreams  must  survive.  And 
those  dreams  which  by  some  strange  trick  of  mem- 
ory seem  to  have  been  prophetic  lead  us  into  all 
manner  of  vague  speculations  and  bring  to  the  most 
prosaic  soul  a  feeling  of  awe  and  wonder.  There 
arc  few  who  cannot  recall  such  coincidences  in  their 
own  experience,  and  if  they  happen  often  to  one 
man,  it  is  small  wonder  that  he  should  become,  to 
a  greater  or  less  extent,  a  "believer  in  dreams."  I 
had  one  of  this  kind  which  was  so  vivid  and  which 
included  so  many  points  of  coincidence  in  the 


dream  and  in  the  actual  events  which  followed  it 
that  I  will  relate  it  here. 

On  an  occasion  during  the  civil  war  I  dreamed 
that  I  was  standing  beside  a  road  when  there  came 
marching  along  it  a  strong  column  of  prisoners 
with  guards,  at  intervals,  on  the  flanks.  I  asked  one 
of  these  guards  who  the  prisoners  were  and  where 
they  had  been  captured.  He  informed  me  that  they 
had  been  taken  in  an  engagement  with  the  enemy 
on  the  day  before,  and  that  there  were  nineteen  hun- 
dred of  them.  I  then  asked  some  bystander  what 
day  of  the  month  it  was,  and  was  told  that  it  was 
such  a  day  of  a  certain  month,  some  six  weeks  later 
than  the  date  of  the  dream. 

The  whole  dream  was  extremely  distinct,  and  it 
made  a  strong  impression  on  me.  I  related  it  to  a 
number  of  my  comrades  within  the  next  few  days, 
and  then  thought  of  it  no  more.  Six  weeks  later, 
on  the  morning  of  the  very  day  which  had  been 
mentioned  in  the  dream  as  the  date  when  the  col- 
umn of  prisoners  had  passed  before  me,  I  was  on 
picket  a  couple  of  miles  distant  from  the  point 
where  I  had  seemed  to  be  when  I  saw  them.  It  was 
soon  after  breakfast,  and  I  was  standing  by  the  side 
of  the  road  at  the  fire,  talking  to  the  officer  of  the 
picket,  when  an  aide  of  the  commanding  general 
came  riding  down  the  road.  He  had  been  a  school- 
fellow of  our  officer  at  West  Point,  and  reined  up 
when  he  recognized  his  friend.  He  told  us  that  he 
had  good  news,  that  there  had  been  a  sharp  en- 
gagement with  the  enemy  the  day  before,  and  that 
our  people  had  captured  nineteen  hundred  prison- 
ers, who  had  just  passed  the  headquarters  that 
morning  on  their  way  to  the  rear. 

Here,  now,  beyond  contradiction,  were  sev- 
eral very  remarkable  coincidences.  The  date,  the 
number  of  prisoners,  the  route  over  which  they 
marched,  and,  I  believe,  the  place  where  they  were 
captured  were  the  same,  actually,  as  they  had  ap- 
peared to  me  in  my  dream  of  six  weeks  before! 

Looking  over  an  old  note-book  the  other  day  I 
found  that  Lord  Byron  came  to  me  in  a  dream  upon 
one  occasion  and  offered  me  a  share  of  the  pro- 
ceeds of  a  poem  that  he  had  just  completed.  This 
generous  offer  must  have  been  withdrawn  as 
quickly  as  it  was  made,  for  I  find  no  mention  of  my 
having  accepted  it. 

The  numerous  poems  that  I  have  myself  com- 
posed in  dreams,  while  they  seemed  to  be  of  a 
high  order  of  excellence,  were  never  sent  to  a  pub- 
lisher of  the  country  in  which  they  were  composed, 
and  I  have  not  been  able,  in  a  single  instance,  to 
recall  enough  of  any  of  them  to  justify  me  in  offer- 
ing it  to  a  publisher  doing  business  in  this  country. 
This  loss  to  literature,  great  as  it  probably  is,  seems 
likely  never  to  be  made  good. 

Seriously  speaking,  however,  just  why  a  purely 
literary  effort,  made  in  a  dream,  should  not  survive 
the  awakening  I  cannot  understand,  for  I  recollect 
having,  on  one  occasion,  worked  out  a  mathemati- 
cal problem  of  unusual  difficulty  in  a  dream.  I  had 
been  engaged  upon  it  for  several  days,  and  was 
nearly  ready  to  give  it  up,  when  the  solution  of  it 
came  to  me  suddenly  in  my  sleep.  Upon  awaken- 
ing I  lighted  my  lamp  and  worked  it  out  imme- 
diately, according  to  the  method  indicated  in  my 
dream,  which  proved  correct. 
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An  Unconventional  Canon. — The  mother  su- 
perior of  a  convent  in  a  little  Irish  town  bought  at 
the  local  bookseller's  a  volume  which,  being  some- 
what shortsighted,  she  thought  was  written  by 
"Canon"  Doyle,  and  for  the  edification  of  the  com- 
munity it  was  read  aloud  at  meal  times.  The  nov- 
ices were  thrilled  at  the  freedom  with  which  love- 
making  was  alluded  to.  "Well,  well,"  said  the 
mother  superior,  "the  dear  canon  is  preparing  us 
for  a  miracle  of  grace.  The  frivolous  flirt,  by  the 
mercy  of  heaven,  no  doubt  ends  by  taking  the  veil." 
Presently,  however,  some  one  looked  at  the  title 
page  and  discovered  that  the  word  Conan  and  not 
Canon  stood  printed  there.  "Well,"  said  the 
mother  superior,  "the  bookseller  is  a  pious  man, 
and  now  that  we  have  paid  for  it,  we  should  be 
wasteful  not  to  read  it." 


The  Retort  Courteous. — The  old  sexton  of  a  cer- 
tain English  country  parish  church,  who  did  a  lit- 
tle as  a  monumental  mason  as  well,  was  once  found 
at  work  by  the  local  doctor.  Noting  some  furious 
mistakes  in  spelling,  the  doctor  twitted  him  there- 
with. "Cover  it  over,  doctor— cover  it  over,"  an- 
swered the  clerk;  "I've  covered  over  many  blots  o' 
yours." 


Been  Lazy. — In  the  great  meteoric  shower  of 
(833  the  wildest  alarm  prevailed  among  the 
negroes.  On  my  father's  place  they  were  perfectly 
wild,  shouting  that  "Jedgment  Day  had  done 
come,"  etc.  But  somewhat  apart  from  the  rest  of 
the  cabins  dwelt  a  negro  by  the  name  of  Handy,  a 
man  of  Herculean  frame,  using  an  axe  heavier  by 
six  pounds  than  any  man  on  the  farm,  and  a  cradle 
a  foot  longer.  To  this  day  the  tradition  of  his  caus- 
tic wit  lingers  among  the  negroes.  Handy  was  a 
great  runabout,  and  in  spite  of  "patter-rollers," 
spent  much  of  the  night  wandering  about  the  coun- 
try. It  so  happened  that  just  before  the  shower 
began  old  Handy  had  been  awake  for  some  nights, 
and  on  the  night  in  question  he  was  sleeping  the 
sleep  of  the  just.  So  the  night  wore  on,  and  it  was 
past  daybreak  when  the  old  man  appeared  at  his 
cabin  door.  To  the  eastward  the  increasing  light 
had  rendered  the  meteors  invisible,  but  they  could 
still  be  seen  in  all  their  glory  to  the  westward,  as 
they  seemed  to  hide  themselves  behind  the  moun- 
tains. Glancing  carelessly  up,  the  unusual  spectacle 
caught  his  eye,  and  in  a  moment  he  noticed  that 
they  were  only  to  be  seen  in  the  west.  With  an  air 
that  he  understood  exactly  what  was  the  meaning 
of  the  weird  sight,  he  remarked  quietly,  "Ah,  yes — 
done  been  fooling  about  dar  all  night  long,  tell  day 
done  cotch  you,  an'  now  you  got  to  run  fur  it!" 


Lord  Bacon's  Wit. — The  famous  and  erudite 
Lord  Bacon,  scientist,  courtier  and  lawyer,  had  a 
keen  appreciation  of  wit.  While  solicitor  for  the 
Queen  of  England,  a  man  named  Hog,  having  been 
condemned  to  death  for  malfeasance  in  office,  sent 
the  day  before  his  execution  for  Bacon.   Bacon  re- 

•Compited  from  Anecdote  Department.  Short  Stories 
Magazine. 


paired  thither  and  the  prisoner  pleaded  for  inter- 
ference because  of  his  distant  relationship  to  Lord 
Bacon.  Bacon,  never  at  a  loss  for  a  rejoinder,  re- 
plied: "Of  our  relationship  I  have  no  proof.  You 
are  mistaken,  undoubtedly ;  at  all  odds,  the  execu- 
tion must  take  place,  for  that  alone  could  set  mat- 
ters right.  Hog  is  not  Bacon  until  dead." 
The  poor  prisoner  laughed  in  spite  of  himself. 


Only  Half  a  Job. — A  Scotch  farmer,  celebrated  in 
his  neighborhood  for  his  immense  strength  and 
skill  in  athletic  exercises,  very  frequently  had  the 
pleasure  of  contending  with  people  who  came  to 
try  their  strength  against  him.  Lord  D.,  a  great 
pugilistic  amateur,  went  from  London  on  purpose 
to  fight  the  athletic  Scot.  The  latter  was  working 
in  an  enclosure  at  a  little  distance  from  his  house 
when  the  noble  lord  arrived.  His  lordship  tied  his 
horse  to  a  tree  and  addressed  the  farmer.  "Friend, 
I  have  heard  marvelous  reports  of  your  skill,  and 
have  come  a  long  way  to  see  which  of  us  two  is  the 
better  wrestler."  The  Scotchman,  without  answer- 
ing, seized  the  nobleman,  pitched  him  over  the 
hedge  and  then  set  about  working  again.  When 
Lord  D.  got  up :  "Well,"  said  the  farmer,  "have  you 
anything  to  say  to  me?"  "No,"  replied  his  lordship, 
"but  perhaps  you'd  be  good  enough  to  throw  me 
my  horse." 


His  Head. — A  passenger  on  a  Cunard  steamship 
had  an  experience  which  led  her  to  believe  that  a 
seaman  is  not  apt  to  waste  many  thoughts  on  his 
personal  troubles.  The  sailor  who  brought  her  to 
this  opinion  had  a  fall  which  resulted  in  a  bad  cut 
on  the  head,  the  second  day  out.  She  was  solicitous 
in  her  inquiries  as  to  his  welfare  when  she  saw  the 
captain  that  night,  and  would  undoubtedly  have 
continued  her  sympathy  had  not  a  rough  sea  called 
to  mind  her  own  sufferings.  Four  days  later,  when 
she  emerged,  white  and  weak,  from  her  stateroom, 
she  suddenly  remembered  the  poor  sailor.  In  the 
course  of  the  day  she  saw  him,  with  a  strip  of  plas- 
ter on  his  forehead.  "How  is  your  head?"  she 
asked,  kindly,  as  he  passed  by  her  bent  on  some 
duty.  "West  by  south,  ma'am,"  was  the  reply,  de- 
livered with  respectful  but  hasty  clearness,  and  he 
was  gone. 


A  Disappointed  Bishop. — The  "Banbury  Bun," 
celebrated  in  song  and  story,  has  sustained  its  repu- 
tation for  more  than  a  hundred  years.  Since  kings 
have  esteemed  it  a  dainty,  it  is  not  surprising  to 
learn  that  the  Bishop  of  Worcester,  when  passing 
through  Banbury,  was  desirous  of  trying  it  for  him- 
self. When  the  train  stopped  at  the  station,  the 
bishop  saw  a  small  boy  standing  near,  and  beckon- 
ing to  him,  inquired  the  price  of  the  celebrated 
buns.  "Threepence  each,"  said  the  boy.  The 
bishop  thereupon  handed  the  boy  sixpence  and  de- 
sired him  to  bring  one  to  the  car,  adding,  "and  with 
the  other  threepence  you  may  buy  one  for  your- 
self." The  boy  soon  after  returned,  complacently 
munching  his  Banbury,  and  handing  threepence  to 
the  bishop,  said  :  "There  was  only  one  left,  guv'nor." 
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WIT  AND  HUMOR  OF  THE  PRESS* 


 Q — Why  was  Eve  low  church  before  she 

was  expelled  from  Paradise,  and  high  church  after- 
wards? A. — Before  her  expulsion  she  was  Eve- 
angelical,  and  afterward  she  wore  vestments. 

 An  old  Scotch  body,  who  could  not  abide 

long  sermons,  was  hobbling  out  of  kirk  one  Sun- 
day, when  a  coachman,  who  was  waiting  for  his  peo- 
ple, asked  her:  "Is  the  minister  dune  wi'  his  ser- 
mon?" "He  was  dune  lang  syne,"  said  the  old 
lady,  impatiently,  "but  he  winna  stop!" 

 He  was  the  son  of  a  worthy  citizen,  and  had 

just  returned  from  college.  His  father  was  a 
brusque,  matter-of-fact  man,  who  had  no  liking  for 
anything  pronounced,  and  he  noticed  with  sorrow 
that  his  son  returned  with  the  latest  thing  in  collars, 
and  various  other  insignia  of  fashion.  The  old  gen- 
tleman surveyed  him  critically  when  he  appeared  in 
his  office,  and  then  blurted  out :  "Young  man,  you 
look  like  an  idiot."  Just  at  that  moment,  and  be- 
fore the  young  man  had  time  to  make  a  fitting  re- 
ply, a  friend  walked  in.  "Why,  halloa,  Billy !  have 
you  returned?"  he  asked.  "Dear  me,  how  much  you 
resemble  your  father !"  "So  he  has  been  telling 
me,"  replied  Billy.  And  from  that  day  to  this  the 
old  gentleman  has  had  no  fault  to  find  with  his  son. 

 A  well-known  man  and  woman  were  discuss- 
ing the  Anglo-American  alliance  at  a  London  re- 
ception the  other  evening,  when,  a  sudden  silence 
falling  upon  the  company,  the  woman,  in  heartfelt 
accents,  was  heard  to  exclaim :  "And  the  more  we 
know  of  one  another,  the  more  dearly  we  must  love 
one  another!"  All  their  eager  explanations  as  to 
the  entirely  political  character  of  the  remark  were 
powerless  to  stop  the  laughter  of  the  hugely  de- 
lighted audience. 

 An  Irishman,  seeing  a  donkey  ready  saddled, 

and  thinking  of  having  a  cheap  ride,  jumped  on  his 
back.  He  had  not  gone  far  when  the  donkey  started 
kicking  and  jumping  about,  so  much  so  that  he  got 
his  hoof  hung  up  in  one  of  the  stirrups.  "Shure," 
says  Pat,  "if  you're  going  to  get  on  I'm  going  to 
get  off." 

 An  M.  P.  tells  a  good  story  of  an  out-of-the- 
way  country  clergyman,  who  did  not  keep  up  to 
date  in  what  was  going  on  in  the  world.  One  Sun- 
day he  asked  his  sexton :  "Is  the  prayer  for  Parlia- 
ment to  be  used  to-day?  Is  Parliament  still  sit- 
ting?" The  sexton's  reply  came  pat  and  prompt : 
"Well,  sir,  I  don't  know;  but,  anyhow,  better  pray 
for  them,  for  they're  a  precious  bad  lot!" 

 "Did  ye  go  to  the  Socialist  meetin',  Mike?" 

"I  did."  "Fwat  did  yez  make  av  it?"  "I  med  out 
thot  the  or-rator  av  the  avenin'  was  a  chump.  lie 
got  up  an'  said  that  a  man  who  didn't  ate  could  not 
worruk.   I  knew  as  much  as  thot  befoor  Oi  wint." 

 Grandma  Jackson — Docs  de  Bible  say  dat 

dar  will  be  no  marryin'  in  heaven,  pahson?  Par- 
son Johnson — It  suttinly  does,  Sistah  Jackson. 
Grandma  Jackson — Den.  pahson,  I  must  seriously 
doubt  de  authentisticity  ob  de  Bible;  fo'  a  fortune 
teller  done  tole  me  on'y  las'  week  dat  I'd  hab  foah 
husbands.   I'se  on'y  had  free,  so  far,  an'  I  suttinly 
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don't  see  how  I'se  gwine  t'  gait  dc  foath  'less  I  gaits 
him  in  heaven ! 

 An  Irishman  who  had  been  doing  some 

work  was  given  a  small  portion  of  whisky.  This  he 
speedily  swallowed.  He  then  looked  at  the  glass 
and  said:  "Can  yer  honor  tell  me  how  they  make 
thim  glasses  so  nate?"  The  gentleman  gave  him 
the  information  how  glass  was  blown.  "Arrah, 
sure,  thin,"  said  Paddy,  "he  must  have  been  mighty 
short  i'  the  wind  that  blew  that  glass." 

 The  other  day,  as  two  friends  were  talking 

together  in  the  street,  a  donkey  began  to  bray  and 
wheeze  and  cough  in  a  distressing  manner.  "What 
a  cold  that  donkey  has !"  said  one  of  the  men.  "And, 
by  the  way,  that  puts  me  in  mind — how  is  your 
cough?" 

 "Hoot,  mon!"  shouted  the  Scotch  con- 
tractor, "I  canna  manage  wi'  ye.  Gang  home,  mon." 
"What  for?"  "Dinna  I  tell  't  ye  to  tak  the  hurl- 
barra  an'  trun'le  thae  stanes  doon  there,  an'  ye  stude 
an'  glower't  at  me?  I  canna  manage  wi'  ye  when 
ye  dinna  understan'  English." 

 In  these  energetic  go-ahead  days,  we  arc 

continually  hearing  of  some  new  and  curious  way 
of  making  money,  but  the  following  method  is, 
perhaps,  as  ingenious  as  any  previously  devised :  A 
little  boy  entered  a  surgery  the  other  day  when  the 
village  doctor  was  in  attendance,  and  marching  up 
to  him  whispered,  cautiously :  "Please,  sir,  mother 
sent  me  to  say  as  how  Lizzie's  got  scarlatina  awful 
bad ;  and,  please,  mother  wants  to  know  how  much 
you'll  give  her  to  spread  it  all  over  the  village?" 

 Just  before  "Tom"  Marshall  made  his  first 

visit  to  Boston  an  ordinance  had  been  passed  im- 
posing a  fine  of  five  dollars  for  smoking  on  the 
streets.  "Tom"  lighted  a  cigar,  started  down  the 
street,  and  was  arrested.  He  went  before  the  proper 
officer,  was  duly  fined,  threw  down  ten  dollars,  and 
started  away.  "Hold  on !"  said  the  judge;  "there  is 
some  change  coming  to  you."  To  which  "Tom" 
is  said  to  have  answered :  "Oh,  keep  the  change.  I 
shall  want  to  spit  presently." 

 The  famous  Thad.  Stevens  had  a  colored 

servant  in  Washington  named  Matilda,  who  one 
morning  smashed  a  large  dish  at  the  buffet.  "What 

have  you  broken  now,  you  black  idiot?" 

exclaimed  her  master.  Matilda  meekly  responded  : 
"  'Taint  dc  fo'th  commandment,  bress  de  Lawd !" 

 A  Parisian  swell  recently  had  a  crayon  pic- 
ture of  himself  made,  which  he  afterward  pretended 
to  find  fault  with.  "It  does  not  bear  the  slightest 
resemblance  to  me,"  said  he,  "and  I  will  not  take 
it."  The  artist  protested,  but  all  to  no  avail.  After 
the  dandy  had  left,  the  painter  added  to  the  portrait 
a  magnificent  pair  of  ass's  ears,  and  exhibited  it  in 
the  window,  thus  altered,  to  the  gaze  of  the  curious 
public.  It  hadn't  been  long  exposed  when  the 
dandy  entered  the  artist's  studio  in  a  towering  rage, 
and,  finding  that  threats  amounted  to  nothing,  he  at 
last  offered  to  buy  it.  even  at  a  considerable  ad- 
vance upon  the  original  price.  "It  wasn't  strange 
you  didn't  recognize  your  resemblance  to  the  pic- 
ture at  first."  said  the  painter,  "but  I  knew  you'd 
notice  the  likeness  as  soon  as  I  added  ears." 
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MAGAZINE  REFERENCE  FOR  MARCH,  1899 


Artistic,  Dramatic  and  Musical. 

Art  of  the  Month:  A.  Hoeber  Bookman 

Business  of  a  Theatre:  N.  J.  Henderson  Scribner'i. 

Drama  of  the  Month:  N.  Hapgood  Bookman 

Edward  Penfield  and  His  Art:  C.  B.  Davis  Critic 

Gilbert  Stuart's  Portraits  of  Women:  Hart  Century 

Mary  Cassatt:  A.  Hoeber  Century 

Perception  of  the  Picturesque:  J.  Hunter  Lippincott's. 

Portraits  of  J.  W.  Alexander:  H.  S.  Morris  Scribner'*. 

Portraits  of  Walt  Whitman:  Buche  New  England. 

Theory  of  Dramatic  Criticism:  N.  Hapgood  Forum 

The  Upbuilding  of  the  Theatre:  N.  Hapgood  Atlantic. 

Tissot  and  His  Paintings:  C.  Moffett  McClure's 

Biographic  and  Reminiscent 

Autobiography  of  a  Revolutionist,  VI.:  Kropotkin. .  Atl. 

Clemence  Royer:  Jacques  Boyer  Pop.  Sci.  Mo. 

E.  C.  Stedman  at  Home:  T.  Dreiser  Munsey's. 

Elienne  Ficquet:  W.  L.  Andrews  Book  Buyer 

Frederick  G.  Kitton:  A.  H.  Garland  Book  Buyer 

Gen.  Sherman's  Tour  of  Europe:  Sherman  Century 

Gen.  Wood  at  Santiago:  H.  H.  Lewis  McClure's 

Hauptmann  and  His  Work:  T.  S.  Baker  Critic 

Letters  of  R.  W.  Stevenson:  S.  Colvin  Scribner's 

Lincoln's  Method  with  Men:  Tarbell  McClure's. 

Lewis  Carroll's  Life  and  Letters:  E.  B.  Sherman.. B.  B. 
Maj.-Gen.  E.  S.  Otis:  N.  C.  Church.  .Review  of  Reviews. 

Oliver  Cromwell:  A.  J.  Gade  Cosmopolitan 

Political  Reminiscences:  G.  F.  Hoar  Scribner's 

President  Faure  Review  of  Reviews. 

Reminisccncics  of  Julia  Ward  Howe,  IV  Atlantic. 

Some  Young  Cuban  Leaders:  G.  Reno...R.  of  Reviews. 

The  Real  Reed:  L.  A.  Coolidge  Ainslce's 

Wilhelmina  and  Women's  Work  in  Holland. ..  .F.  Lesli- 

Educational  Topic*. 

Kindergarten  Child:  M.  H.  Carter  Atlantic. 

Moral  Education  of  Children:  Open  Court. 

President  Eliot  as  an  Educational  Reformer:  Hyde... At. 
School  for  Study  of  Life  Under  the  Sea.... Pop.  Sci.  M. 

Science  in  Education:  Sir  A.  Gcikic  Pop.  Sci.  M. 

Talks  to  Teachers  on  Psychology,  II.:  W.  James  Atl. 


Essays  and  1 

A  Lost  Eden — Cuba:  F.  L.  Oswald  Forum, 

A  Remade  House  and  Gardens  House  Beautiful. 

Chinese  Physicians  in  California:  N.  M.  Tisdale  Lipp. 

Contemporary  Ancestors  in  Southern  Mts.:  Frost.  Atlantic. 

Court  of  an  Indian  Prince:  Mackenzie  Century. 

Disease  Germs:  J.  H.  Girdner  Munsey's. 

Domestic  Conditions  in  India:  Munson  Good  Health. 

English  Characteristics:  Julian  Ralph  Harper's 

Experiences  of  a  War  Censor:  Grant  Squires  Atlantic. 

Head  and  Front  of  Mormon  Offending  F.  Leslie. 

Heroes  of  the  Railway  Service:  Hines  and  Kobbe...Ccn. 

Historic  Washington  Homes:  Cavanagh  Munsey's. 

Human  Documents  from  Early  Centuries:  Lcvy....O.  C. 

Hygienic  Management  of  Insomnia:  Riley  Good  H. 

In  Southern  Spain  During  the  Wa  :  Lynd  Cosmo. 

Is  Our  Army  Degenerate?  A.  S.  Bacon  Forum. 

Letters  that  are  Read:  Kyle  Ainslee's. 

Life  on  Other  Worlds:  D.  T.  MacDougal  Forum 

Massachusetts  Society  of  Sons  of  the  Rev  N.  Em. 

Mendicity  as  a  Fine  Art:  F.  J.  Zieglcr  Lippincott's. 

Philanthropists  legislative  Function:  J.  Lee  N.  E.  M. 

Philippine  Types  and  Characteristics  Review  of  R 

Real  Tomb  of  Columbus:  Ancaigne.  Munsey's. 

Santiago  Battlefield  as  it  is  To-day:  Lewis  Munsey's. 

Scenes  in  Spanish  Capital:  A,  Houghton  Century 

Seme  Cranks  and  Their  Crochets:  John  Fiskc. .  .Atlantic. 
Stevenson,  Kipling  and  Imperialism:  Mullin...B.  Buyer. 
The  Encyclopaedists:  Levy-Bruhl  Open  Court. 


The  Real  "Arabian  Nights:"  Leach  Cosmopolitan. 

Thompson  and  His  Wild  Animals:  MacArthur. .  Bookman. 
Trampers  On  the  Trail:  Hamlin  Garl  nd.  .Cosmopolitan. 
Writers  that  Arc  Quotable:  Torrey  Atlantic. 

Historic,  National  and  Political. 

Alexander's  Victory  at  Issus:  Wheeler  Century. 

Americanism  versus  Imperialism.  II.:  Carnegie. .  .N.  Am. 
Borough  System  in  Municipal  Government:  Kelly... For. 

British  Colonial  Experiences:  J.  Bryce  Century. 

British  Rule  in  India,  I.:  Jones  North  American. 

Building  of  an  Empire:  B.  Walker  Cosmopolitan. 

Cable  Cutting  at  Cienfucgos:  Winslow  Century. 

Campaigning  with  Gomez,  III.:  Dawley.  .Frank  Leslie's. 
Capture  of  Manila:  Greene  Century- 
Colonies  and  Other  Dependencies:  C.  K.  Adams.  .Forum. 

Condition  of  Porto  Rico:  N.  H.  Ward  Review  of  R. 

Desolation  of  Chinese  Empire:  Boulgcr  North  Am. 

England  and  the  United  States:  Rear  Admiral  Roe..S.  C. 

Evolution  of  Colonies,  VII  :  J.  Collier  Pop.  Sci.  Mo. 

Future  of  Our  Navy:  Taylor  Forum. 

Hawaiian  Island  of  United  States:  O.  Ellison...  .Self-Cult. 
Massacre  of  Fort  Dearborn:  Simon  Pokagon  .  .  Harper's. 

Native  Population  of  the  Philippines:  Mora  R.  of  R. 

North  American  Indians  of  To-day:  Grinncll. .  .Cosmo. 

Our  War  with  Spain:  Tithcrington  Munsey's. 

Peoples  of  the  Balkan  Peninsula:  N.  Z.  Ripley.  ..P.  S.  M. 
Politics  -s  Form  of  Civil  War:  F.  Smith... Pop.  Sci.  Mo. 

Republic  in  the  Philippines:  Pfeffcr  North  American. 

Rough  Riders— Las  Guasimas:  T.  Roosevelt.  .Scribner's. 

Spanish- American  War,  II.:  H.  C.  Lodge  Harper's. 

Sinking  of  the  Mcrrimac:  Hobson  Century. 

Sources  of  National  Revenue:  Dingley          North  Am. 

The  English  in  Egypt:  David  Mills  Self-Culture. 

The  Negro  and  African  Colonization:  O.  F.  Cook.. For. 
The  War  on  the  Sea  and  Its  Lessons:  Mahan— McClure's. 

The  Winslow  at  Cardenas:  Bernadou  Century. 

Three  Phases  of  Colored  Suffrage:  Hamm  N.  Am. 

United  States  Revenue  Cutter  Service:  Collins. . Ca&sier's. 
Wholesome  Stimulus  to  Higher  Politics  Atlantic. 

Literary  Criticism. 

Kipling's  Suppressed  Works:  L.  S.  Livingston.  .B'inan. 

Kipling's  Verse- People:  Maurice  Bookman. 

Love  Letters  of  Two  Poets:  J.  L.  G  Critic. 

Maeterlinck  as  Prophet  of  Joy:  R.  Hovey  Bookman. 

Stories  of  G.  W.  Cable:  C.  A.  Pratt  Critic. 

Vital  Touch  in  Literature:  Burroughs  Atlantic 


Art  of  Concentration.  III.:  Carter  Mind. 

Christian  Science:  "  Purrington". ...... .North  American. 

Dominion  and  Power:  C.  B.  Patterson  Mind. 

First  Morals:  Hudor  Genone  Mind. 

General  Ideas  of  Infants  and  Deaf  Mutes:  Ribot  O.  C. 

Individualism:  A.  O.  Commelin  Mind. 

Necessity  and  Responsibility:  Sutherland  North  Am. 

Our  Use  of  Thought:  J.  P.  Rudd  Mind. 

Successful  Attempts  in  Scientific  Mind-Reading  Cos. 

The  Cross  and  Its  Significance  Open  Court. 

Scientific  and  Industrial. 

Ancient  Mining:  J.  A.  Church  Cassicr's. 

An  Electrical  Farm:  Walsh  New  England  Magazine. 

Building  of  Modern  City  House:  R.  Sturges  Harper's. 

Generation  of  Acetylene:  Howlctt  Cassicr's. 

Laboratory  Method  in  Bacteriology  Microscopey. 

Liquid  Air:  R.  S.  Baker  McClure's. 

Nicaragua  Canal:  E.  A.  Fletcher  F.  Leslie's  Pop.  Mo. 

Opportunity  of  Sugar  Cane  Industry:  Crampton..N.  Am. 

Outlook  of  Marine  Engineering:  Melville  Cassicr's. 

Problem  of  Battle  Ship  Design:  Mullin  Cassicr's. 

Underground  Railway  of  Boston:  J.  A.  Stewart ....  Chat. 
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BRIEF  COMMENT:  LITERARY  SAYINGS  AND  DOINGS 


Ex-Empress  Eugenie  is  said  to  be  writing  a 
book  of  memoirs. 

Sir  Walter  Besant  prophesies  that  in  fifty  years 
there  will  be  as  many  dramatists  as  novelists. 

A  movement  has  been  inaugurated  to  establish 
a  Ruskin  House  at  Oxford  for  the  diffusion  of  light 
on  labor  and  social  problems. 

Mr.  Richard  Le  Gallienne  has  just  completed  a 
new  novel  to  be  called  Young  Lives,  said  to  be 
more  or  less  autobiographical. 

A  volume  on  Bismarck,  by  James  W.  Headlam, 
is  to  be  included  in  the  Heroes  of  the  Nations 
series  issued  by  the  Putnams. 

Joseph  Jefferson  has  announced  his  intention  of 
delivering  a  series  of  lectures  on  the  drama  before 
several  New  York  dramatic  schools  in  the  near 
future. 

Mrs.  Oliphant's  Autobiography  and  Letters  will 
be  published  shortly  by  the  Blackwoods,  a  house 
with  which  she  had  a  life-long  association,  and 
whose  history  she  wrote. 

In  England  the  tendency  toward  low-priced 
books  is  shown  in  the  sixpenny  editions  lately  is- 
sued of  Maurice  Hewlett's  Forest  Lovers,  and 
Stecvens'  With  Kitchener  to  Khartoum. 

The  Gospel  for  a  World  of  Sin,  by  Dr.  Henry 
van  Dyke,  a  sequel  in  some  sense  to  The  Gospel 
for  an  Age  of  Doubt,  is  announced  for  early  pub- 
lication. 

Swinburne,  the  poet,  is  said  to  be  growing  very 
eccentric  as  he  ncars  his  eightieth  year.  He  is 
rarely  seen  in  society,  but  has  become  intensely 
fond  of  children. 

Pope  Leo  XIII.  is  reported  as  engaged  upon  an 
important  literary  composition  in  the  form  of  a 
Latin  ode  to  the  memory  of  the  Empress  Elizabeth 
of  Austria-Hungary. 

There  is  much  discussion  in  Scotland  of  a  proper 
memorial  to  William  Black.  Lord  Archibald 
Campbell  has  suggested  a  memorial  in  the  shape  of 
a  lifeboat  on  the  highland  coast. 

The  urn  containing  the  ashes  of  Blanche  Willis 
Howard  von  Teuffel,  whose  body  was  cremated  in 
Heidelberg,  has  been  brought  to  this  country,  ac- 
cording to  her  wish,  and  placed  at  Mount  Hope 
Cemetery*  in  Bangor,  Me. 

Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  will  shortly  publish 
The  Life  of  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  written  with  the 
full  sanction  of  the  Stanton  family  by  Hon.  George 
C.  Gorham,  for  some  years  secretary  of  the  United 
States  Senate. 

A  life-size  statue  of  Thomas  Hughes,  the  author 
of  Tom  Brown's  School  Days,  is  to  be  erected  at 
Rugby,  the  money  for  the  work  having  been  mainly 
contributed  by  old  Rugbians.  The  artist  is  Thomas 
Beck.  R.A. 

J.  M.  Barrie  has  written  more  than  half  of  the 
sequel  to  Sentimental  Tommy,  and  hopes  to  have 
it  ready  for  publication  before  the  close  of  the  pres- 
ent year.  Mr.  Barrie  has  not  yet  decided  what  the 
title  shall  be. 

The  grave  of  Keats  is  threatened  with  destruc- 
tion at  the  hands  of  the  municipal  authorities  of 
Rome.  The  ground  is  wanted  for  a  new  street.  The 


London  World  suggests  that  the  poet's  dust  and 
memorial  should  be  removed  and  placed  in  West- 
minster Abbey. 

There  is  to  be  a  memoir  of  Horace  and  James 
Smith,  written  by  a  lineal  descendant  and  based 
upon  hitherto  unpublished  material  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  family.  The  Rejected  Addresses  pre- 
serve the  memory  of  the  brothers,  but  a  biograph- 
ical monument  has  been  wanting. 

Cecil  Rhodes'  literary  tastes  are  thus  described : 
"Reads  chiefly  the  classics,  of  which  he  has  a  fine 
collection,  with  a  separate  library  of  typewritten 
translations  executed  specially  for  him ;  Froudc 
and  Carlyle  he  enjoys  heartily ;  favorite  read- 
ing, biography  and  history;  knows  Gibbon  almost 
by  heart;  favorite  work  of  fiction,  Vanity  Fair, 
which  he  admires  more  than  any  other  single  work 
in  literature." 

The  memorial  to  Lord  Tennyson  in  Hasleman 
Church  is  to  take  the  form  of  a  window,  after  a  de- 
sign by  the  late  Sir  Edward  Burne-Jones,  one  of 
the  last  of  a  series  illustrating  the  story  of  the  Holy 
Grail,  representing  the  vision  which  came  to  Sir 
Galahad  in  the  little  chapel.  The  window  will  cost 
about  $500. 

The  Paris  Gaulois  recently  published  a  sym- 
posium of  opinions  of  British  authors  as  to  the 
French  writers  most  characteristic  of  the  genius  of 
France.  Mr.  Meredith  votes  for  Montaigne.  Mo- 
liere,  La  Bruyere,  Renan  and  Racine;  Andrew 
Lang  includes  Victor  Hugo,  Dumas  Pcre  and  Bal- 
zac; Justin  McCarthy  proclaims  Montaigne,  Pas- 
cal. Moliere,  Voltaire,  Rousseau  and  Hugo;  Sir 
Charles  Dilke  mentions  the  tragedies  of  Racine. 

Dr.  Maurus  Jokai's  Hungarian  Nabob,  which  is 
considered  by  some  authorities  the  best  work  of 
that  very  prolific  author,  was  published  last  month 
by  the  Doubleday  and  McClure  Company.  It 
is  a  tale  of  Hungarian  life  in  the  early  part  of  the 
century,  and  its  pictures  of  the  powerful  Magyar 
noblemen,  their  vast  estates,  wild  customs  and  des- 
potic power  are  particularly  striking  to  an  Ameri- 
can reader.   R.  Nesbit  Bain  is  the  translator. 

A  Connecticut  newspaper  nominates  W.  D. 
Howells  for  the  Emily  Sanford  chair  of  English 
literature  at  Yale — an  honor  declined  by  Dr.  Moses 
Coit  Tyler,  of  Cornell,  and  E.  C.  Stedman.  It  is 
urged  that  Mr.  Howells  "would  bring  a  prestige  to 
Yale  such  as  perhaps  no  other  American  could 
bring,  and  a  personality  that  is  as  charming  as  the 
finish  of  his  literary  style,  something,  one  may 
say.  that  is  unusual  if  not  unique  among  literary 
men." 

The  Life  and  Letters  of  Archbishop  Benson  will 
be  published  shortly  by  the  Macmillan  Company. 
The  volume  is  edited  by  the  prelate's  son,  and  will 
contain  portraits  and  illustrations.  The  biography 
will  necessarily  embrace  not  only  the  history  of  the 
Anglican  Church  during  the  Archbishop's  life,  but 
also  much  of  the  inner  history  of  public  move- 
ments, and  his  relations  with  the  brilliant  men  who 
have  guided  the  affairs  of  England  during  the  past 
half-century. 

The  Russian    authorities    arc  greatly  incensed 
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against  Tolstoi,  as  the  recent  disturbances  in  con- 
nection with  various  heterodox  sects  are  ascribed 
to  his  influence.  It  is  said  that  every  strike,  every 
conspiracy,  every  approach  to  political  activity  on 
the  part  of  the  masses  is  attributed  to  him.  A  semi- 
official organ  says :  "There  can  be  no  toleration  of 
such  views,  and  not  only  the  arch-fiend,  Tolstoi, 
but  all  his  followers,  must  be  crushed  and  de- 
stroyed." 

The  Nineteen  Hundred,  an  illustrated  Paris 
(France)  periodical,  now  appears  regularly  in  both 
the  English  and  French  languages.  Editor  Fred- 
eric Mayer  has  made  a  great  success  of  the  journal, 
which  treats  of  the  coming  Paris  Exposition  from 
a  literary  and  pictorial  standpoint.  The  directors 
and  leading  architects  of  the  Exposition,  and  sev- 
eral literary  men  and  women  of  Paris,  are  contribu- 
tors to  the  Nineteen  Hundred,  which  is  a  most  suc- 
cessful example  of  American  intelligence  and  en- 
terprise across  the  ocean. 

A.  C.  Armstrong  &  Son  announce  for  early  pub- 
lication Book  Auctions  in  the  Seventeenth  Cen- 
tury, by  John  Lawler,  Esq.,  compiler  of  the  Ash- 
burnham  and  Sunderland  sale  catalogues ;  one  vol- 
ume, l2mo,  printed  in  the  best  manner  on  antique 
paper,  uniform  with  previous  issues  of  the  Book- 
lovers'  Library.  The  volume  deals  very  fully  with 
the  origin,  method  and  progress  of  selling  books 
by  auction,  the  prices  given  for  notable  books  and 
the  books  which  were  most  in  demand  at  that 
period. 

Marie  Bashkirtseff,  the  remarkable  young  Rus- 
sian woman  who  died  at  the  early  age  of  twenty, 
has  just  had  a  singular  memorial  erected  to  her  in 
Paris.  It  takes  the  form  of  an  hotel,  built  in  the 
Rue  de  Prony.  and  a  veritable  marvel  of  taste  and 
comfort.  It  was  formally  opened  and  occupied  the 
other  day.  It  contains,  among  its  attractions,  a 
number  of  paintings,  the  work  of  this  precocious 
young  woman,  taken  from  the  walls  of  the  superb 
studio,  which  she  founded  for  herself  on  the  Quai 
Malaquais. 

In  the  Literary  World,  London,  we  find  this 
notice :  "We  are  asked  to  give  publicly  to  an  appeal 
on  behalf  of  the  widow  and  four  children  of  Mr. 
Harold  Frederick,  the  distinguished  author  of  Il- 
lumination, Gloria  Mundi,  and  other  well-known 
novels.  That  his  family  is  left  entirely  without  re- 
sources must  be  a  plea  that  will  unloose  the  purse- 
strings  of  a  book-loving  public  to  whose  pleasure 
Mr.  Frederick  has  so  freely  contributed.  Checks 
and  postal  orders  should  be  sent  to  Mr.  W.  J. 
Fisher,  honorable  secretary  and  treasurer,  88  St. 
George's  Square,  S.  W. 

Frederick  Harrison,  in  an  article  in  the  Nine- 
teenth Century  on  Freeman's  Historical  Method, 
has  some  pointed  things  to  say  about  what  is  called 
original  work  in  history.  What  is  meant  is  terrific 
labor  in  accumulating  a  mass  of  minute  details 
never  before  brought  to  light.  As  Mr.  Harrison 
says,  it  is  this  sort  of  research  which  is  killing  the 
art  of  historical  narration,  and  rendering  history, 
instead  of  a  synthetic  whole,  instead  of  a  lifelike 
picture,  a  mass  of  dreary  facsimiles  of  queen's 
washing-lists  and  inventories  of  the  number  of 
swine  kept  on  a  baronial  manor  in  the  twelfth 
■century. 


A  new  book  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Newell  Dwight 
Hillis,  the  pastor-elect  of  Plymouth  Church,  will 
shortly  be  published  by  the  Fleming  H.  Revell 
Company.  The  author  has  taken  ten  masterpieces 
of  literature  and  treated  them  under  the  title  of 
Great  Books  as  Life  Teachers.  The  books  on 
which  the  studies  are  based  are  Tennyson's  Idylls 
of  the  King,  Ruskin's  Seven  Lamps  of  Architec- 
ture, George  Eliot's  Tito,  Victor  Hugo's  Les  Mis- 
erables,  Hawthorne's  Scarlet  Letter,  Browning's 
Saul,  Emerson's  Conduct  of  Life,  Thoreau's  Wal- 
den,  Channing's  Symphony  of  Life,  and  the  per- 
sonality of  James  Russell  Lowell  as  the  prophet  of 
the  new  era  of  social  sympathy  and  service. 

Professor  Dicey,  the  well-known  essayist,  his- 
torian and  lawyer,  is  to  succeed  Sir  John  Lubbock 
as  principal  of  the  Workingmen's  College,  Great 
Ormand  street,  London.  This  institution  was 
founded  about  half  a  century  ago  by  Frederick 
Denison  Maurice,  Tom  Hughes  and  Charles 
Kingsley,  its  purpose  being  to  unite  the  students, 
who  are  for  the  most  part  workingmen,  and  the 
teachers,  mainly  members  of  the  universities  and 
of  the  different  professions,  by  associating  them  in 
the  common  work  of  teaching  and  learning.  Dur- 
ing the  half-century  the  teachers,  who  in  the  main 
are  unpaid,  have  included  such  illustrious  persons 
as  John  Ruskin,  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti,  Burnc- 
Jones,  Ford  Madox  Brown,  Sir  E.  Mountstuart- 
Grant  Duff,  Lord  Bowcn,  Sir  Fitzjames  Stephen, 
and  Thomas  Hughes. 

Apropos  of  Mr.  George  Arnold  Wilkie's  remark 
concerning  Rudyard  Kipling,  that  "he  won't  be 
lionized  by  any  one"  (see  Gossip  of  Authors,  page 
306),  the  following  paragraph,  clipped  from  an  ar- 
ticle on  Kipling  by  William  E.  Curtis,  in  the  Chi- 
cago Record,  is  interesting . 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  about  Mr.  Kipling's 
eccentricities  and  his  rudeness  to  people  who 
showed  a  desire  to  lionize  him.  Those  who  know 
him  well  tell  me  this  is  due  entirely  to  diffidence; 
that  he  is  as  bashful  as  a  country  boy,  and  is  never 
himself  in  the  presence  of  strangers.  Two  weeks 
ago  a  prominent  society  lady  of  New  York,  whose 
home  is  the  haunt  of  literary  people,  invited  him  to 
a  musicale,  and  he  went  with  his  wife,  expecting  to 
be  treated  like  ordinary  guests.  When  he  arrived, 
however,  to  his  horror  and  amazement,  he  found 
the  programme  was  almost  entirely  composed  of 
his  own  poems,  that  had  been  set  to  music,  and  that 
he  was  expected  to  occupy  a  conspicuous  position 
before  the  audience  while  the  entertainment  was  go- 
ing on.  He  emphatically  declined  to  do  so,  and 
with  an  abruptness  which  his  hostess  and  the  other 
guests  considered  very  rude,  bolted  from  the  house 
and  went  home.  Of  course,  his  behavior  caused  a 
sensation,  but  his  intimate  friends  say  he  was  sim- 
ply frightened.  Strangers,  however,  considered  it 
one  of  the  eccentricities  of  genius. 

A  communication  from  Marshall  P.  Wilder  to 
Current  Literature  states  that  the  author  of  Cheer 
Your  Fellow-Man,  which  appeared  on  page  190 
of  our  February  number,  is  Captain  Jack  Crawford, 
and  not  James  Whitcomb  Riley,  as  given  there. 
Wc  cheerfully  note  the  correction,  with  thanks  to 
Mr.  Wilder  for  his  courtesy  in  calling  our  attention 
to  this  confusion  of  names. 
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Artistic,  Dramatic  and  MuskaL 

Dickens  and  His  Illustrators:  F.  G.  Kiiton:  New 
Amsterdam  Book  Company,  cloth  12  00 

Old  Scores  and  New  Readings:  J.  F.  Runciman:  M. 
F.  Mansfield  &  A.  Wesscls,  cloth   I  75 

Old  Violins:  Rev.  Hugh  Reginald  Hawcis:  Long- 
mans, Green  &  Co.,  cloth   2  25 

The  Case  of  Rebellious  Susan,  a  comedy  in  three 
acts:  H.  Arthur  Jones:  Macmillan  Co.,  cloth   75 

The  Fringe  of  an  Art;  appreciations  in  music:  Ver- 
non Blackburn:  M.  F.  Mansfield  &  A.  Wesscls,  cl.  I  75 

The  Physician;  an  original  play  in  four  acts:  H. 
Arthur  Jones:  Macmillan  Co   75 

Biographic  and  Reminiscent. 

Gordon  in  Central  Africa,  1874-1879;  from  original 
letters  and  documents,  edited  by  G.  Birbeck  Hill: 
Macmillan,  map,  clo'h   1  75 

Life  of  General  George  Gor'on  Meade:  Richard 
Meade  Bache:  Henry  T.  Coates  &  Co.,  clo.,  illus.. 

The  Autobiography  of  Charles  H.  Spurgeon,  com- 
piled by  his  wife  and  private  secretary:  Fleming  H. 
Revell  Co..  cloth,  illus   2  50 

The  Letters  of  Robert  Browning  and  Elizabeth  Bar- 
rett Barrett,  1843-1846:  Harper,  2v.,  cloth   5  00 

Educational  Topics. 

A  History  of  Greece  for  High  Schools  and  Acade- 
mies: G.  Willis  Botsford:  Macmillan  Co.,  maps...  1  10 

A  Text- Book  of  General  Physics;  for  the  use  of  col- 
leges and  scientific  schools:  C.  S.  Hastings  and  F. 
E.  Beach:  Ginn  &  Co.,  leather   2  05 

A  Laboratory  Manual  in  Astronomy;  Mary  E.  Byrd; 
Ginn  &  Co.,  cloth   I  35 

American  Indians:  F.  Starr:  Heath  &  Co..  cloth   45 

Annals  of  Eton  College:  Wacey  Sterry:  New  Am- 
sterdam Book  Co.,  cloth   3  00 

Classic  Stories  for  Little  Ones,  new  edition:  Lida  B. 
McMurry:  Public  School  Publishing  Co.,  1898, 
cloth    3S 

Elements  of  G  nera!  Method:  C.  A.  McMurry:  Pub- 
lic School  Publishing  Co..  1898.  cloth   75 

How  to  Prepare  for  a  Civil  Service  Examination, 
with  recent  questions  and  answers'  Francis  E. 
Leupp:  Hinds  &  Noble,  cloth   2  00 

Pioneer  History  Stories,  new  edition:  C.  A.  Mc- 
Murry: Public  School  Publishing  Co.,  1898,  cloth..  50 

Readings  and  Readers:  Clifford  Harrison:  New 
Amsterdam  Book  Co.,  cloth   1  00 

Special  Method  in  Natural  Science  for  the  First  Four 
Grades  of  the  Common  School.  2d  ed.  rev.  and 
enl.:  C.  A.  and  Lida  B.  McMurry:  Public  School 
Publishing  Co.,  cloth   50 

The  Public  School  Mental  Arithmetic;  based  on  Mc- 
Lellan  and  Dewey's  "Psychology  of  Number":  J. 
A.  McLellan  and  A.  F.  Ames:  Macmillan  Co.,  clo.  25 

Through  the  Year;  Book  I.:  Anna  M  Clyde  and 
Lillian  Wallace  Silver:  Burdctt  &  Cn„  cloth,  ill..  35 

Through  the  Year:  Book  II.:  Anna  M.  Clyde  and 
Lillian  Wallace  Silver:  Burrtett  &  Co..  cloth,  ill..  35 

Where  to  Educate:  Edited  by  Grace  Powers  Thomas: 
Brown  &  Co.,  cloth,  illus   3  00 

Essiyi  and  Miscellanies. 

Animals  of  To-day;  Their  Life  and  Conversation: 
C.  J.  Cornish:  New  Amsterdam  Book  Co.,  cloth..  1  75 

Euripides  and  the  Attic  Orators;  A.  Douglas  Thom- 
son: Macmillan  Co..  cloth   I  90 

Gospel  of  the  Stars,  or  Wonders  of  Astrology: 
son:    Macmillan  Co  .  cloth   I  90 

Lectures  on  the  Republic  of  Plato,  ed.  by  G.  R.  Ben- 
son. R.  Lewis  Nittleship:  Macmillan  Co.,  cloth..  2  75 


Literary  Likings;  R.  Burton:  Boston:  Copeland  & 
Day,  cloth    1  50 

Prices  01  Books;  an  inquiry  into  the  changes  in  the 
price  of  books  which  have  occurred  in  England  at 
different  periods:  H.  B.  Wheatly:  Francis  P.  Har- 
per, cloth   1  75 

Principle  in  Art.  new  edition:  Coventry  Kea-sty 
Dighton  Patmore:   Macmillan  Co..  cloth   2  50 

Reveries  and  Recollections  of  a  Naturalist;  edition  de 
luxe:  Oliver  Davie:  Columbus.  O.,  published  by 
the  author,  cloth   2  00 

The  Cathedral  Church  of  Gloucester;  a  description 
of  its  fabric  and  a  brief  history  of  the  Episcopal 
See:  H.  J.  L.  J.  Masse:  Macmillan  Co   60 

The  Cathedral  Church  of  York;  a  description  of  its 
fabric,  and  a  brief  history  of  the  Arch- Episcopal 
See:  A.  Clutten  Brock:  Macmillan  Co.,  cloth   60 

The  Galling  Guns  at  Santiago;  introduced  by  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt:  J.  H.  Parker:  Hudson- Kimberly 
Pub.  Co.,  cloth   1  50 

The  Romance  of  Book  Collecting:  J.  Herbert  Slater: 
Francis  P.  Harper,  cloth   1  75 

The  Secret  of  Good  Health  and  Long  Life:  Haydn 
Brown:  M.  F.  Mansfield  &  A.  Wesscls,  cloth   75 

The  Story  of  the  Cotton  Plant:  F.  Wilkinson:  Ap- 
pleton,  1899,  cloth   40 

The  Young  Man  of  Yesterday:  Judge  Asa  W.  Tenny: 
Fleming  H.  Revell  Co..  cloth   30 

Thoughts:  Ivan  Panin:  cloth   30 

Thro'  the  Year  With  Kipling:  Rudyard  Kipling: 
Brown  &  Co.,  cloth   1  00 

Fiction  of  the  Month. 

A  Circle  in  the  Sand:  Kate  Jordan:  Lamson,  WolfTe 

&  Co ,  cloth   1  50 

A  Hungarian  Nabob:  Maurus  Jokai:  Doubleday  & 

McCIure  Co.,  cloth   1  25 

Ananias:    Mrs.  Alar  Broderick:    New  Amsterdam 

Book  Co.,  cloth   1  25 

An  Experimental  Wooing:  Tom  Hall:  E.  R.  Her- 

rick  &  Co.,  cloth   1  25 

Deadman's:    Mary  Gaunt:    New  Amsterdam  Book 

Co.,  cloth   1  50 

Exiled  for  Lese  Majeste:  James  T.  Whittaker:  Curts 

&  Jennings,  cloth  

God's  Rebel:  Hulbert  Fuller:  Regan  Printing  House: 

cloth    1  25 

If  I  Were  a  Man:    Harrison  Robertson:  Charles 

Scribner's  Sons,  cloth   75 

Lover  or  Friend:  Rosa  Nouchette  Carey:  Macmillan 

Co.,  cloth   1  00 

Picciolo:  Joseph  X.  B.  Saintinc:  translated  and  edited 

by  Abby  L.  Alger:  Ginn  &  Co.,  cloth   40 

Piekey:  Orville  Elder:  Laird  &  Lee.  cloth,  illus. .  50 
Ragged  Lady:  W.  Dean  Howells:  ill.  by  A.  I.  Keller: 

Harper,  cloth   t  75 

Red.  White  and  Blue  Boys:   Ruth  Louise  Sheldon: 

Chcttcnham  Press,  cloth    1  25 

She  of  the  West:  Baily  Millard:  N.  Y.  Continental 

Pub.  Co.,  cloth   1  00 

Short  Rations:  G.  Williston  Fish:  Harper,  cloth....  1  25 
Strong  Hearts:  George  W.  Cable:  Chas.  Scribner's 

Sons.,  cloth   .  1  25 

Swallow:  H.  Rider  Haggard:  Longmans,  Green  & 

Co.,  cloth,  illus   t  50 

Taurua.  or  Written  in  the  Book  of  Fate:  Emily  S. 

Loud:  Editor  Publishing  Co.,  cloth   1  00 

The  Altar  of  Life:  May  Batcman:  Lippincott  Co., 

cloth,  $1.00;  paper   50 

The  Child  of  Pleasure:  from  the  Italian,  by  Georg- 

ina  Harding;  the  verses  translated  with  an  intro- 
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duction  by  Arthur  Symons:  Gabriel  d'Annuniio: 

G.  H.  Richmond  &  Son,  cloth   i  50 

The  Heart  of  Denise:  S.  Levett  Yeats:  Longmans, 

Green  &  Co.  cloth   1  25 

The  Knight  of  the  Golden  Chain:  R.  D.  Chetwode: 

Appleton,  cloth,  $t.oo;  paper   50 

The  Man  at  the  Wheel:  J.  Henton  Carter:  Carter  & 

Bro.,  cloth   1  15 

The  Rapin:  Henry  De  Vere  Stackpole:  Henry  Holt 

&  Co.,  cloth   1  25 

The  Scapegoat:  a  romance  and  a  parable;  new  rev. 

ed. :  T.  H.  Hall  Caine:  Appleton,  cloth   I  50 

The  Two  Standards:  W.  Barry:  Century  Co.,  cloth..  1  50 
The  Wire  Cutters:    M.  E.  M.  Davis:  Houghton, 

Mifflin  &  Co.,  cloth   1  50 

Through    the   Turf   Smoke:    Seumas  McManus: 

Doubleday  &  McClure  Co.,  cloth   75 

Wedlock:  John  Strange  Winter:   R.  F.  Fenno  & 

Co.,  cloth   75 

Young  Miatley:  Henry  Seton  Mcrriman:  A.  Machel 

&Co.,  cloth   1  25 

Financial  and  Legal* 

A  Treatise  on  the  Modern  Law  of  Municipal  Securi- 
ties: Bayard  T.  Hainer:  Bowcn-Merrill  Co., 
sheepskin    6  00 

Encyclopedia  of  Pleading  and  Practice  under  the 
Codes  and  Practice  Acts,  at  Common  Law,  in 
Equity  and  in  Criminal  Cases:  W.  M.  McKinney, 
editor:  Thompson  Co   6  00 

Experiences  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States:  A.  H.  Garland:  Byrne  &  Co.,  cloth   1  00 

History  of  English  Law:  Pollock;  edited  by  Sir  F. 
and  F.  W.  Mailland,  2d  ed.  Little,  Brown  &  Co., 
cloth   9  00 

The  Law  of  Negotiable  and  Non-Negotiable  Instru- 
ments in  Pennsylvania:  Albert  S.  Bolles:  Johnson 
&  Co.,  sheepskin  6  00 

The  Shifting  and  Incidence  of  Taxation;  2d  cd.  rev. 
and  enl.:  E.  Robert  Anderson  Seligman:  Macmil- 
lan  Co.,  cloth   3  00 

Value,  Price  and  Distribution:  C.  W.  Macfarlane: 
Lippincott  Co.,  cloth   2  50 

United  States  Internal  Revenue  Laws  Now  in  Force: 
Mark  Ash  and  W.  Ash:  Baker,  Voorhis  &  Co., 
O.  sheepskin   5  00 

War  Revenue  Law  of  1898  Explained:  J.  M.  Gould: 
Little,  Brown  &  Co   1  25 

What  is  Capital?  Ferdinand  Lasallc:  International 
Publishing  Co.,  paper  


Historic  National  and  Political. 

A  Pictorial  History  of  the  World's  Great  Nation 
From  the  Earliest  Dates  to  the  Present  Time:  new 
ed. :  Charlotte  Mary  Yonge:  Selmar  Hess,  cloth, 
$20;  half  mo'occo  25  00 


European  History,  an  Outline  of  Its  Development: 
G.  Burton  Adams:  Macmillan  Co.,  half  leather...  1  40 

History  of  the  City  of  Rome  in  the  Middle  Ages;  tr. 
from  the  4th  German  ed..  by  Annie  Hamilton: 
V.  6.  in  2  parts:  Ferdinand  Gregorovius:  Macmil- 
lan Co.,  cloth   3  00 

Inquiries  Into  the  Tactics  of  the  Future,  Developed 
from  Modern  Military  History;  from  the  4th  Ger- 
man ed.,  by  C.  Rcichmann:  Fritz  Hoenig:  Hud- 
son-Kimberly  Pub.  Co..  cloth   2  00 

Our  Nation's  Peril;  Social  Ideas  and  Social  Prog- 
ress: L.  G.  Janes:  James  H.  West  

Raiders  and  Rebels  in  South  Africa:  Elsa  Goodwin 
Green:  III.,  cloth   1  50 

Roman  Africa:  Gaston  Boissier:  G.  V.  Putnam's 
Sons,  cloth   I  75 

The  American  Revolution.  1766-1776:  Sir  G.  Otto 
Trcvelyan:  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  1899,  cloth..  3  00 

The  Fiffht  for  Santiago:  the  story  of  the  soldier  in 
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the  Cuban  campaign  from  Tampa  to  the  surrender: 
Stephen  Bonsai:  Doubleday  &  McClure  Co  2  50 

The  Imperial  Republic:  James  C.  Fcrnald:  Funk  & 
Wagnalls  Co.,  cloth   75 

The  Maine;  an  account  of  her  dc  truction  in  Havana 
harbor;  the  personal  narrative  of  Captain  C  D. 
Sigsbee:  C.  Dwight  Sigsbee:  The  Century  Co,, 
cloth    1  50 

The  Philippine  Islands:  Ramon  Reyes  Lala:  Con- 
tinenta.  Pub,  f o.,  cloth   2  50 

The  Story  of  O  r  Flag,  Colonial  and  National;  with 
historical  sketch  of  the  Quakeress  Betsey  Ross: 
Addie  Guthrie  Weaver:  A.  G.  Weavr,  cloth          1  00 

Two  Native  Narratives  of  the  Indian  Mutiny;  tr.  and 
edited  by  C.  T.  Metcalf:  New  Amsterdam  Book 

Co   3  75 

Medical  and  Surgical. 

A  Treatise  on  Fractures  and  Dislocations:  L.  A. 
Stimson,  M.D.:  Lea  Bros.  &  Co.,  cloth  5  00 

Clinical  Manual  of  Mental  Diseases:  A.  Campbell 
Clark,  M.D.:  W.  Wood  &  Co..  cloth   3  So 

Glaucoma:  its  Symptoms,  Varieties,  Pathology  and 
Treatment;  illus,  from  micro-photographs:  Alex- 
W.  Stirling,  M.D.:  Jones  H.  Parker,  cloth   1  50 

Gout:  its  Pathology  and  Treatment:  Arthur  P.  Luff: 
W.  Wood  &  Co.,  cloth   1  7s 

Railway  Surgery;  a  handbook  on  the  management  of 
injuries:  Clinton  B.  Herrick,  M.D.:  W.  Wood  & 
Co.,  cloth   2  00 

The  History  and  Technique  of  the  Vaginal  Radical 
Operation;  tr.  by  B.  L,  Eastman,  M.D.,  and  Ar- 
thur E.  Giles,  M.D.:  Leopold  Landau.  M.D.:  W. 
Wood  &  Co.,  cloth   2  00 

Vaccination:  its  Natural  History  and  Pathology; 
being  the  Milroy  lectures  for  1898:  S.  Monckton 
Copeman:  The  Macmillan  Co.,  cloth   2  00 

Poetry  of  the  Month. 

Along  the  Trail:  Richard  Hovcy:  Small,  Maynard 

&  Co.,  cloth   1  50 

English   Meditative   Lyrics:  Theodore  W.  Hunt: 

Eaton  &  Mains,  cloth,  illus   1  00 

If  Tarn  O'Shantcr'd  Had  a  Wheel:    Liracc  Duffle 

Boylan:  E.  R.  Herrick  &  Co.  cloth   1  25 

Poems:  Richard  Realf:  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Co.,  cloth.  2  50 
Sicilian  Idyls  and  Other  Verses;  trans,  from  the 

Greek  by  Jane  M.  Sedgwick:  Copeland  &  Day,  cl.  1  25 
Tent  of  the  Plains:  Shannon  Birch:  E.  R.  Herrick 

&  Co.,  cloth   1  00 

The  Loom  of  Life:  William  Harper  Rider:  Burrows 

Bros.  Co.,  cloth  

The  Song  of  the  Wave  and  Other  Poems:  G.  Cabot 

Lodge:  Scribncr's  Sons,  cloth   t  50 

When  Cupid  Calls:  Tom  Hall:   E.  R.  Herrick  & 

Co.,  cloth,  illus   1  50 

Whittier;  arranged  by  Anna  M.  Lucy:  Brown  &  Co.  2  00 

SocJologic  Questions. 
Housing  of  the  Working  People  in  Yonkcrs:  E.  L. 

Bogart:  Macmillan  Co   50 

Socialism  and  Slavery:  H.  M.  Hyndman:  Inter- 
national Pub.  Co.,  paper   5 

State  Purchase  of  Railways  in  Switzerland:  Horace 

Micheli:  trans,  by  J.  Cummings:  Macmillan  Co.. 

paper    50 

The  City  Wilderness;  a  Settlement  Study:  Edited  by 

Rob.  A.  Woods:   Vol.  I.:    Houghton,  Mifflin  & 

Co.,  i2mo..  cloth   1  50 

The  Growth  of  Great  Cities  in  Area  and  Population; 

a  Study  in  Municipal  Statistics:  Edmund  Janes 

James:  American  Acad,  of  Political  and  Social 

Science,  paper   ^5 

The  Relation  Between  Economics  and  Politics,  by 

Arthur  T.  Hadlcy:  The  Macmillan  Co.,  paper   50 

Social  Settlements:  C.  R.  Henderson ;Lentilhon  & 

Co.,  cloth   50 
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OPEN  QUESTIONS:    TALKS  WITH  CORRESPONDENTS 


Correspondents  arc  invited  to  make  use  of  this  page 
on  all  questions,  which  will  be  answered  as  far  as  we  may 
be  able.  Answers  and  comments  will  be  gladly  received. 
A  large  number  of  questions  and  answers  are  unavoidedly 
held  over  until  next  month. 

471.  The  While  Man's  Burden.  Hearing  recently  a 
discussion,  at  which  there  was  a  difference  of  opinion  as 
to  the  author's  meaning,  and  wishing  to  be  correctly  in- 
formed,  I  write  to  beg  an  expression  from  you.  The  sub- 
ject discussed  was  Mr.  Kipling's  poem,  The  White  Man's 
Burden,  published  in  the  February  number  of  McClure's. 
By  telling  us  so  graphically  what  will  be  the  consequences 
of  our  taking  up  The  White  Man's  Burden,  was  it,  in  your 
opinion,  Mr.  Kipling's  intention  to  warn  us  against  it? 
Or  does  he  mean  that  it  is  a  duty  that  has  devolved  upon 
our  nation,  and  that  it  is  incumbent  upon  us  to  take  up 
The  White  Man's  Burden,  regardless  of  the  conse- 
quences?— Subscriber,  Demopolis,  Ala. 

[We  incline  to  the  latter  opinion,  or  rather  to  the 
opinion  that  Kipling  intended  to  convey  the  inevit- 
ableness  of  the  assumption  of  this  "burden,"  irre- 
spective of  the  question  of  duty  or  of  that  other 
question,  whether  or  not  contact  with  us  has  been 
a  boon  to  the  savage.] 

472.  Can  you  furnish  me  any  information  as  to  a  poem 
(a  parody)  which  had  some  vogue  over  twenty  years  ago,  I 
think.   It  began  with: 

"He  wore  a  handsome  chasuble 
The  day  when  first  we  met—" 
and  was  supposed  to  express  the  sentiments  of  a  Puscyite 
or  Ritualistic  maiden  with  regard  to  a  favorite  minister. 
In  the  concluding  stanza,  this  lady  disclaims  any  ability  10 
settle  the  dogmatic  questions  at  issue  but  concludes  thus: 
"His  [creed]  can't  be  wrong  that's  symbolized 
By  such  becoming  clothes." 
— Wm.  E.  Starr,  Baltimore,  Md. 

473.  Kindly  advise  where,  or  in  what  books,  except  the 
Idylls  of  the  King,  I  may  find  personal  sketches  of  Gucni- 
vcre.  Elaine,  Enid.  Minnehaha.  Also  kindly  inform  whether 
or  not  Maud  Mullcr  and  Alice,  in  Ben  Bolt,  were  token 
from  life,  or  were  the  fruits  of  the  authors'  imagination.  - 
P.  B.  C,  Columbus,  Ga. 

[  Brief  sketches  of  these  characters  may  be  found 
in  Brewer's  Reader's  Handbook,  published  by  the 
J,  B.  Lippincott  Company,  Philadelphia.  Whether 
or  not  Whitticr's  heroine  was  "drawn  from  life,"  we 
cannot  say.  That  the  "Sweet  Alice"  of  Dr.  Eng- 
lish's song  was,  seems  probable.  An  interesting 
article  concerning  the  origin  of  Ben  Bolt,  copied 
from  Harper's  Weekly  into  Current  Literature  for 
October,  1894,  contains  the  following  anent  the 
subject:  "In  1843  N.  P.  Willis  and  George  P. 
Morris  revived  in  another  shape  the  New  York 
Mirror.  Willis,  who  knew  Dr.  Thomas  Dunn  Eng- 
lish, then  a  young  author,  wrote  to  him  requesting 
aid  in  their  enterprise  by  a  contribution,  suggesting 
a  sea  song.  English  good-naturedly  endeavored  to 
comply  with  this  request,  but  after  laboring  some 
time  became  satisfied,  as  he  grimly  said,  that  the 
mantle  of  Dibdin  had  not  fallen  on  his  shoulders, 
and  abandoned  the  attempt.  But  the  name  sug- 
gested reminiscences,  some  real,  others  imaginary, 
and  he  drifted  into  four  and  a  half  stanzas  of  the 
present  song.  At  that  point  the  muse  refused  to  go 
any  farther,  and  in  despair  the  writer  filled  the 


vacuum  by  appending  the  first  four  lines  of  the  te- 
jected  sea  song."] 

474  Can  you  tell  me  the  author  of  the  poem,  a  few 
lines  of  which  cling  to  childhood's  memory,  and  run 
something  like  this: 

"A  bark  has  left  St.  Helen's  Isle, 

A  prince  is  at  the  helm; 

She  bears  an  exiled  emperor 

Back  to  his  ancient  realm." 
Where  can  it  be  found  in  full?  Is  it  published  in  any  col- 
lection of  poems,  or  is  it  to  be  found  published  alone?  It 
must  have  been  printed  first  about  the  time  of  the  return 
of  Napoleon's  body  to  France,  not  far  from  184a— D.  E. 
Miller,  Hallowed,  Maine. 

475.  Lew  IVallace:  Will  you  please  give  me  in  your 
Talks  with  Correspondents  a  short  sketch  of  the  life  >f 
Lew  Wallace,  or  the  date  and  place  of  his  birth?— Nellie 
Cazier,  Toana,  Nevada, 

[Lewis  Wallace,  author  of  Ben  Hur,  A  Prince  of 
India,  etc.,  was  born  in  Brookville,  Franklin 
County,  Indiana,  in  1827.  Current  Literature,  in 
September,  1890,  and  again  in  September,  1893, 
printed  a  sketch  of  his  life  and  work.  Back  num- 
bers can  be  had  at  this  office. ) 

Answers  from  Correspondents. 
456.  The  Irishman's  Dream:  The  humorous  poem 
asked  for  by  Mrs.  C.  Willard,  Allegany,  N.  Y.,  in  the 
February  Current  Literature,  I  find  under  the  title  of 
Kelley's  Dream  in  No.  35,  Standard  Comic  Recitations, 
published  by  M.  J.  Ivcrs  &  Co.,  379  Pearl  street,  New 
York  City.  The  author's  name  is  given  as  J.  W.  Keltcy.— 
H.  S.,  Hobokcn,  N.  J. 

459.  John  and  Peter  and  Robert  and  Pout  again: 
[Copies  of  this  poem,  called  in  one  instance 

Chemistry  of  Character,  in  the  other,  Universal 
Brotherhood,  concerning  which  correspondence 
has  been  printed  in  our  February  and  March  num- 
bers, are  received  from  W.  H.  Wright,  Miltonvale, 
Kansas,  and  Elizabeth  W.  Reed,  North  Adams, 
Mass.,  and  are  held  for  M.  L.  Creighton,  of  San 
Francisco,  the  original  querfst.  The  poem  has  twice 
appeared  in  Current  Literature,  in  Treasure  Trove, 
August,  1890,  and  again  in  the  same  department,  in 
December,  1896.] 

460.  Bookbinding  and  Designing:  I  see  among  the 
Open  Questions  in  the  February  number  of  your  maga- 
zine, the  inquiry  concerning  bookbinding  and  designing. 
May  I  give  you  the  information  that  The  Elephant  Bind- 
ery, established  by  Miss  Evelyn  Hunter  NordholT.  and 
left,  at  her  death,  to  two  of  her  former  pupils,  is  carried 
on  by  them  at  No.  115  East  56th  street.  New  York.  At 
this  bindery  women  can  learn  bookbinding  as  a  craft, 
from  the  first  stages  of  taking  a  book  apart  and  mending 
it,  on  through  the  forwarding,  to  the  final  decoration  of 
the  completed  whole.  The  designing  of  covets  is  also 
taught  here.  I  have  token  the  liberty  of  enclosing  a  note 
to  the  person  who  made  the  inquiry  in  your  paper.  Would 
you  kindly  address  and  forward  it,  and  oblige  — F.  Foote, 
New  York  City. 

I  The  letter  is  held  for  lack  of  the  address.  As 
wc  said  last  month,  with  regard  to  another  letter 
sent  in  answer  to  this  query,  our  correspondent's 
full  name  not  being  entrusted  to  us,  we  arc  unable 
to  do  more  than  await  an  intimation  of  her  pleasure 
in  the  matter.] 
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It  seems  as  if  the  closing  year 
». •/*«.  Q{  the  ninctcenth  century  forc. 

told  a  brilliant  opening  to  the  twentieth.  The  times 
are  undergoing  many  changes.  Looking  back- 
ward a  hundred  years  we  can  realize  what  a  very 
different  complexion  life  will  have  when  the  coming 
century  has  run  its  course.  Even  now  we  seem  to 
be  undergoing  some  metamorphosis  whose  full  im- 
port we  hardly  understand.  New  methods  of  busi- 
ness are  coming  into  vogue,  and  the  value  of  co- 
operation under  the  leadership  of  able  men  is  re- 
ceiving a  recognition  never  before  accorded  to 
business  enterprise.  The  armies  of  the  strong,  the 
workers  of  the  world  are  being  marshaled  under 
the  guidance  of  the  most  powerful.  Competition  is 
no  longer  between  individuals,  but  between  great 
aggregates  of  capital.  In  science  we  are  on  the 
borderland  of  new  discoveries  which  will  help  to 
revolutionize  the  material  world  about  us,  and  even 
our  Government  seems  ready  to  abandon  the  con- 
servatism of  its  first  hundred  years,  while  it  enters 
upon  the  second.  In  whatever  direction  we  look 
the  possibilities  are  new  and  endless.  The  whole 
physical  world  is  wide  open  before  us,  and  the  cur- 
tain will  be  rung  down  on  the  closing  act  of  the 
past  century  amid  general  hopefulness  for  the 
future.  There  never  has  been  a  period  of  existence 
in  the  world  more  to  be  envied  than  the  present. 
There  never  lias  been  a  time  when  merit  received  a 
more  certain  reward,  when  men  have  stood  more 
nearly  on  a  level  with  other  men,  when  the  world  at 
large  has  shared  more  extensively  in  the  comforts 
and  luxuries  of  life  than  they  do  now.  There  never 
has  been  a  time  when  the  Nihilist  had  less  reason 
for  existence  than  now.  What  he  aims  to  accom- 
plish by  force  is  being  accomplished  by  impercepti- 
ble degrees  in  the  evolution  of  society  uncon- 
sciously going  on  all  over  the  civilized  world.  We 
may  not  all  live  to  see  the  realization  of  the  dreams 
of  to-day,  yet  they  will  be  the  realities  of  to-morrow 
unless  the  world  should  suddenly  move  backward. 
Everywhere  humanity  is  reaching  out  in  one  direc- 
tion, and  the  same  common  good  which  leads  indus- 
tries to  gravitate  toward  one  another  and  to  push 
forward  together,  attracts  individuals  the  world 
over  in  a  hopeful  struggle  toward  higher  levels.  It 
is  singular  how  in  these  combinations  of  effort 
leaders  of  genuine  force  are  being  developed.  The 
magnitude  of  private  enterprises  is  so  great  to-day 
that  there  are  more  associations  than  one  whose 
pay-roll  is  as  great  as  that  of  the  whole  United 
States  Government.  Yet  there  is  usually  a  single 
individual  in  control  of  this  complex  machinery, 
whose  name  often  is  unknown  to  the  public  at 
large.  Such  men  arc  generally  self-made.  They 
spring  from  among  the  people,  and  attain  an  cmi- 
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nence,  often  before  middle  age,  which  the  most 
sanguine  individual  of  a  century  ago  would  have 
thought  impossible.  These  are  perhaps  not  the 
noted  characters  of  the  day ;  but  they  none  the  less 
deserve  a  generous  tribute  from  the  community  at 
large.  They,  more  than  others,  arc  the  men  who 
are  shaping  our  destinies,  who  are  unconsciously 
bringing  the  world  out  of  its  allegiance  to  feudal- 
ism, and  making  it  free  and  self-dependent. 
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One  of  the  most  delightful  ef- 
forts based  withal  upon  the 
simplest  plans  to  obtain  a  breath  of  summer  fresh- 
ness and  beauty  for  the  wives  and  children  of  city 
workingmen,  and  to  a  certain  extent  also  for  the 
men  themselves,  is  the  organization  known  as  the 
Schreber  Garden  Union  in  and  around  the  old 
Saxon  city  of  Leipzig.  Schreber  Gardens  are,  how- 
ever, no  longer  peculiar  to  Leipzig,  for  since  their 
first  foundation  some  thirty  years  ago  their  agree- 
able presence  has  become  marked  in  some  fifteen 
or  sixteen  other  German  towns.  During  the  last 
few  years  numerous  inquiries  as  to  their  activity 
and  success  have  come  from  cities  on  both  sides  of 
the  Atlantic. 

The  Schreber  Garden  of  to-day  is  primarily  and 
essentially  a  democratic  co-operative  picnic  or  out- 
ing party.  Its  object  is  the  better  physical  and 
moral  education  of  the  children.  To  this  end  a 
closer  sympathy  between  parents  and  school  teach- 
ers, between  home  and  school,  is  sought.  The  Gar- 
den consists  of  a  piece  of  land  leased,  as  a  rule,  for 
a  term  of  years,  seldom  if  ever  owned  outright  by 
the  organization.  Its  site  is  some  district  where 
both  fresh  air  and  real  estate  are  plentiful,  and  is 
therefore  found  generally  toward  the  outskirts  of 
the  city.  Once  probably  a  barren  strip,  it  has  now 
become,  through  the  industry  of  the  members,  a 
bower  of  green  and  shade,  from  which  peep  out  the 
tiny  rustic  summer  houses  ("Tusthauser")  so  dear 
to  German  housewives  and  tradition,  and  within 
whose  limits  scamper  about  after  school  hours  and 
on  holidays  the  members'  "ehilders."  "Come,  let 
our  children  live,"  is  the  simple  and  literal  motto  of 
the  first  Schreber  Garden  party. 

It  was  in  the  spring  of  1864  that  Dr.  Gottlieb 
Schreber,  physician  and  traveling  companion  to  a 
Russian  nobleman,  an  enthusiast  in  the  importance 
of  athletics  for  children,  and  author  of  a  book  on 
"Gymnastik  als  Heilmittel,"  brought  about  in  Leip- 
zig, with  the  aid  of  an  able  pedagogue,  Dr.  Ernst 
Hauschild,  a  modest  organization  of  parents  and 
teachers,  aiming  at  providing  more  satisfactory 
playgrounds  for  the  school  children.  The  organiza- 
tion, called  at  first  "School  Gub"  and  "Parents'  and 
Teacher*'  Club,"  is  the  direct  forerunner  of  the 
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present  garden  clubs.  At  the  outset  a  block  oi  land 
was  obtained  from  the  municipality  at  a  nominal 
rent  charge.  Over  this  land  the  members  and  their 
children  held  undisputed  sway.  In  1867  children's 
penny  summer  concerts  were  inauguarated.  Ef- 
forts were  also  made  to  beautify  the  playground. 
To  individual  members  plots  were  rented  out, 
which  were  soon  covered  with  varied  growths,  while 
mulberry  and  other  trees  soon  formed  a  pleasing 
enclosure,  and  afforded  that  measure  of  seclusion  so 
conducive  to  unconstraint.  The  former  procedure 
has  been  happy  in  arousing  considerable  interest 
among  both  parents  and  children  in  the  intricacies 
of  gardening,  and  a  healthy  rivalry  has  sprung  up 
as  to  who  can  be  the  proud  possessor  of  the  most 
attractive  plot.  Interest  and  knowledge  in  this  di- 
rection is  broadened  by  periodical  lectures  in  popu- 
lar form  from  reputable  botanists  and  horticultur- 
ists. Those  who  have  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing, 
for  instance,  the  Schreber  Garden  on  the  banks 
of  the  little  Pleisse  by  Leipzig,  will  agree 
on  the  uniqueness  of  results  in  the  surpassing 
wealth  of  roses,  which  seem  well-nigh  to  overflow 
the  very  limits  of  the  garden,  and  on  the  pictur- 
esqucness  of  the  summer  houses,  where  the  wives 
and  mothers  sit  and  sew  and  chat  and  drink  their 
afternoon  coffee.  A  more  delightful  impromptu 
"summer  resort"  also  for  the  older  members  of  the 
family  to  repair  to  after  working  hours,  where  they 
can  enjoy  their  evening  meal  till  dusk,  would  be  dif- 
ficult to  discover.  Teachers,  for  instance,  on  the 
education  of  children  and  on  other  topics  of  inter- 
est, are  also  arranged  for,  while  during  both  sum- 
mer and  winter  months  concerts  are  now  and  then 
given.  For  the  special  benefit  of  the  boys  and  girls 
the  modest  revenues  from  the  sub-letting  of  the 
garden  plots  arc  devoted  mostly  to  the  purchase  of 
gymnastic  bars  and  swings,  to  the  building  of  a 
playhouse  and  the  like.  At  times  expression  is 
given  to  other  feelings  and  sympathies,  and  street 
arabs  are  gathered  in  and  supplied  with  fun  and 
food  for  the  afternoon.  This  charity  work,  in  some 
few  instances,  has  indeed  become  important  enough 
to  warrant  the  maintainence,  for  the  time  being,  of 
a  paid  overseer. 

In  the  case  of  the  Pleisse  Garden  the  land  is 
leased  from  the  city,  the  lease  running  for  twelve 
years.  The  association,  which  takes  the  form  of  a 
company  with  limited  liability,  but  with  unlimited 
membership,  pays  two  per  cent,  interest  on  the 
market  value  of  the  land  at  time  of  lease.  Members 
pay  half-yearly  a  fee  of  twenty-five  cents,  and  a 
penny,  formerly  four  cents,  per  square  yard  per  sum- 
mer as  garden  rent.  In  1806  there  were  290  mem- 
bers, and  235  garden  plots,  varying  in  size  from  80 
to  130  square  yards.  Special  committees  are  ap- 
pointed on  gardens,  on  play  and  on  concerts.  A 
caretaker  is  engaged  at  small  salary  as  general 
supervisor.  The  financial  satisfactoriness  of  the 
undertaking  is  sufficiently  indicated  by  the  large 
$1,200  pavilion  for  the  children  recently  erected.  In 
some  of  the  other  Schreber  Gardens  the  member- 
ship is  still  larger  than  in  the  one  just  mentioned. 
At  present  there  are  seven  such  gardens  in  the  city 
of  Leipzig  alone. 

This  is  in  brief  the  organization  known  as  the 
Schreber  Garden,  out  of  which  our  Vacant  Lots  As- 


sociations have  sprung.  Just  as  the  highly  valued 
kindergarten  has  come  from  the  Germans,  the 
Shreber  Gardens  arc  also  of  Teutonic  origin. 


The  report  of  the  sudden  death 
of  John  S.  Sargent  was  for- 
tunately not  true.  It  has  suggested,  however,  the 
magnitude  of  the  loss  it  would  have  been  to  art  had 
this  brilliant  young  painter  failed  to  survive  his 
present  period  of  growing  power.  Though  an 
American  by  birth  and  education,  Sargent  has  de- 
veloped his  rare  talents  abroad,  and  is  a  pupil  oi 
Carolus  Duran,  the  French  portrait  painter.  When 
recently  an  association  of  art  students  in  Boston 
collected  a  vast  number  of  Sargent's  paintings  and 
exhibited  them  together,  it  emphasized  very  clearly 
the  masterly  vigor  of  a  painter  in  which  Americans 
take  a  just  pride.  There  is  no  phase  of  art  more 
difficult  than  portraiture.  Those  who  can  paint 
likenesses  are  common  enough,  but  a  portrait  goes 
far  beyond  this,  since  it  interprets  character  as  well 
A  thorough  portraitist  must  be  able  to  pierce  at  a 
first  glance  to  the  very  heart  of  a  sitter,  must  read 
his  thoughts  and  judge  of  his  manners  and  habits 
to  such  an  extent  that  he  can  fix  upon  his  canvas 
all  of  his  characteristic  peculiarities.  This  is  no 
easy  task.  Van  Dyk  and  Rembrandt  possessed  it  oi 
old,  so  did  Reynolds,  Tintoretto  and  Moroni,  but 
it  has  by  no  means  been  true  that  every  great 
painter  has  possessed  the  gift.  That  art  which  is 
merely  exact,  or  that  which  astonishes  us  by  brill- 
iancy of  technique,  will  often  elicit  bur  unbounded 
admiration,  but  such  work  is  not  rare.  As  a  rule,  it 
is  simply  novel.  On  the  other  hand,  an  art  like 
Sargent's,  which  interprets  character,  is  apt  to  grow 
upon  us  more  slowly  and  finally  to  overwhelm  us 
with  its  irresistible  force.  The  false  rumor  of  his 
death  will  therefor  redound  to  his  advantage  by 
forcing  upon  people  a  sudden  realization  of  his 
worth.  Sargent  is  still  a  young  man,  but  already 
counts  his  triumphs  among  the  foremost  portrait 
painters  of  our  day.  At  the  present  time  he  is  at 
the  zenith  of  his  powers,  full  of  love  for  his  art,  am- 
bitious, and  far  too  valuable  to  be  lost  to  his  con- 
temporaries. He  has  already  painted  a  half  dozen 
portraits  which  have  the  stamp  of  positive  genius  in 
them. 


There  is  annually  brought  up 
in  Congress  a  Postal  Savings 
Bank  bill,  which  is  as  regularly  tabled  as  it  appears. 
Repeatedly  since  1871  petitions  and  bills  have  been 
presented  for  the  establishment  of  these  banks.  The 
petitions  have  oiten  been  signed  by  great  numbers 
of  citizens.  The  Chicago  Record's  petition  of  last 
spring  was  signed  by  668,738  voters.  But  the  sav- 
ings banks'  interest  has  always  been  powerful 
enough  to  successfully  oppose  or  to  lead  Congress 
tc  ignore  the  popular  demand.  The  sponsor  Post- 
master-Generals, in  their  reports,  have  tnvariablv 
put  in  close  textual  proximity  to  the  postal  savings 
banks  bills  recommendations  also  for  the  postal 
telegraph.  Postmaster-General  Crosswell  proposed 
that  the  deposits  obtained  through  the  bank  should 
be  used  by  the  Government  to  buy  the  telegraph 
system.  While  in  certain  countries  the  two  institu- 
tions are  parts  of  one  general  system  there  is  no 
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necessary  interdependence.  The  postal  telegraph 
may  be  involved  in  questions  of  national  defense 
while  the  postal  savings  bank  is  a  measure  oi  social 
amelioration. 

The  objections  which  for  twenty-eight  years  have 
done  duty  in  opposing  this  system  and  have 
brought  some  seventeen  bills  to  naught,  are  that 
the  savings  banks  fill  every  need ;  that  the  expense 
of  the  postal  service  would  be  increased ;  that  the  in- 
vesting of  the  deposits  would  put  the  Government 
on  the  road  to  paternalism. 

Mr.  Wanamaker  disclosed  the  puerility  of  the 
first  objection  when  he  asked  each  postmaster  in  the 
country  to  report  to  him  the  distance  of  his  post- 
office  from  the  nearest  savings  bank,  and  found  that 
in  New  England  the  average  distance  was  10 
miles;  in  the  Middle  States,  25;  in  the  Western 
States,  26;  in  the  Southern  States,  33;  and  in  the 
Pacific  Slope  States,  52.  The  French  profit  on  the 
postal  savings  banks  amounted  in  eight  years  to 
$649,977,900.  This  profit  was  made  by  a  system  so 
expensively  developed  that  letter-carriers  visit  all 
districts  in  which  there  is  no  post  office,  and  act  as 
authorized  intermediaries  between  the  postal  sav- 
ings banks  and  the  depositors. 

If  the  measure  is  really  dangerous  from  a  social 
standpoint,  what  is  to  become  of  the  nineteen 
States  in  which  it  is  firmly  established  and  en- 
thusiastically advocated?  The  pernicious  principle 
i?  already  in  our  own  dominion  since  Hawaii  has  a 
postal  savings  bank. 

The  modern  savings  bank  is  the  fruit  of  an  early 
philanthropic  institution.  About  1610  Hugues 
Delestre  wrote  a  book  advocating  the  establish- 
ment of  a  bank  where  a  servant  or  any  one  who  sold 
his  labor  by  the  day  or  year  could  put  his  earnings 
and  receive  interest.  More  than  a  century  passed 
before  any  attempt  was  made  to  carry  out  this  plan ; 
then  savings  banks  were  established  by  philan- 
thropists in  continental  cities  and  in  London.  In 
the  first  years  of  the  century  business  savings  banks 
were  incorporated  in  America.  To  these  banks 
some  of  the  philanthropic  ideals  clung.  Public- 
spirited  and  charitable  men  regarded  their  connec- 
tion with  a  savings  bank  as  a  social  trust — a  trust 
the  more  sacred  since  their  economic  creed  was  that 
social  salvation  lay  in  habits  of  saving.  With  the 
growth  of  the  country  and  the  mad  struggle  for 
wealth  this  form  of  public  spirit  has  nearly  disap- 
peared. As  a  consequence,  except  in  the  Eastern 
cities  where  the  old  institutions  exist,  the  savings 
bank  has  proved  of  uncertain  footing.  Charles  S. 
Fairchild,  while  Attorney-General  of  New  York, 
was  compelled  to  wind  up  the  affairs  of  twenty-two 
saving's  banks,  with  a  loss  to  the  depositors  of 
$4,000,000.  During  the  three  years  prior  to  Janu- 
ary, 1 891,  the  failure  of  State  savings  banks  and 
private  banks  in  twenty-three  States  numbered  210, 
with  losses  of  over  $32,000,000. 

The  postal  savings  bank  does  not  compete  with 
the  savings  bank.  The  interest  paid  by  the  first  is 
purposely  kept  below  that  paid  by  the  latter,  while 
the  greater  part  of  the  postal  savings  clientele  is 
drawn  from  a  class  that  but  for  it  would  not  save  or 
would  hoard  the  small  sum  it  is  able  to  put  aside. 
Statisticians  claim  that  such  banks  would  bring  into 
circulation  $700,000,000  now  horded  in  small  sums. 


In  Europe  in  1895  12,000,000  people  deposited 
$420,000,000,  an  average  of  but  $35  a  depositor. 

Wherever  the  two  forms  of  savings  banks  exist 
they  have  grown  and  prospered  side  by  side.  If 
any  banking  institution  need  fear  the  postal  sav- 
ings banks  it  is  the  commercial  bank,  for  should  the 
Austrian  check  system  be  introduced,  business  men 
and  Western  farmers  might  use  it  to  the  detriment 
of  the  commercial  banks. 

A  most  interesting  and  suggestive  feature  is  the 
arrangement  between  France  and  Belgium  by 
which  a  depositor  may  transfer  his  account  from 
one  country  to  the  other.  This  leads  one  to  dream 
of  an  international  postal  savings  bank  union 
which  would  enable  a  depositor  to  draw  on  his  ac- 
count while  in  foreign  lands.  The  foundation  for 
such  a  plan  is  ready  made  in  the  international  postal 
money  order  system.  Within  national  limits,  the 
system  already  operates  in  England.  There  a  de- 
positor may  apply  at  any  post  office  within  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  if  willing  to  pay  for  a  tele- 
gram to  London  he  may  withdraw  his  deposit 
within  an  hour. 


It  is  a  common  saying  to-dav 

/tut  a  «"      o  0 

that  he  who  would  succeed  in 
any  walk  of  life  must  specialize.  With  increas- 
ing competition  and  refinement  of  professional 
methods,  specialization  is  being  carried  farther  and 
farther ;  the  intellectual  fields  of  which  one  man  can 
hope  to  be  master  are  growing  narrower  and  nar- 
rower. This  is  based  upon  the  same  principles  as 
the  minute  sub-division  of  labor  in  manual  indus- 
tries, where  it  is  found  profitable  to  keep  each 
workman,  day  by  day,  and  year  by  year,  perform- 
ing a  single  simple  operation.  In  either  case,  such 
restriction  of  functions  presupposes  an  already 
highly  perfected  system,  of  which  the  craftsman  or 
the  professional  man  becomes  a  tool ;  and  doubtless 
under  that  system  either  of  them  can  grind  out 
more  work  than  he  could  with  energies  less  per- 
fectly concentrated. 

But  it  may  be  doubted  whether  specialization  is 
not  sometimes  a  hindrance  to  progress.  That  the 
workman  who  forever  feeds  the  same  machine  is 
dwarfed  thereby  in  his  own  mental  character  is  evi- 
dent enough.  That  the  extreme  specialist  in  higher 
pursuits  is  in  danger  of  intellectual  ill-balance,  and 
of  suffering  detriment  as  a  man  for  the  sake  of  his 
profession,  will  also  be  admitted.  And,  further, 
does  he  really  do  as  full  justice  to  his  calling — does 
lie  contribute  as  much  to  the  world's  advancement 
in  useful  knowledge  and  in  wealth — as  if  his  occu- 
pation admitted  greater  variety? 

We  do  not  deny  that  many  branches  of  scii:icc 
have  been  carried  so  far  that  undivided  energies  are 
now  required  in  overtaking  earlier  explorers  in  am- 
direction,  so  as  to  be  in  a  position  to  press  forward 
independently  into  new  territory.  Yet  human  ex- 
perience shows  that  no  small  proportion — perhaps 
the  greater  number — of  the  ideas  and  inventions  of 
the  past  have  been  the  product  of  persons  who  had 
not  been  trained  to  those  lines  of  knowledge  or  in- 
dustry. 

As  excessive  reading  may  destroy  originality  of 
thought,  so  lifelong  habituation  to  any  kind  of 
work  often  breeds  a  Chinese  conservatism  and 
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atrophies  that  inventive  sense  which  would  lead  to 
improvement  in  methods.  It  is  not  the  farmers  who 
have  devised  labor-saving  agricultural  machinery, 
nor  the  seamstresses  who  invented  the  sewing  ma- 
chine, nor  founders  who  have  perfected  foundry 
machinery.  The  discoverer  of  the  secret  of  gun- 
powder was  a  monk,  not  a  soldier.  Eli  Whitney, 
the  originator  of  the  cotton-gin,  was  not  reared  in 
a  cotton-growing  State. 

It  is  the  man  who  has  had  his  faculties  sharpened 
by  an  all-round  experience  with  the  world,  and  who 
has  been  compelled  to  adapt  himself  to— nay,  rather 
to  adapt  to  himself — conditions  of  many  sorts,  who. 
when  he  finds  himself  brought  into  new  relations, 
most  readily  perceives  the  undeveloped  possibilities 
thereof.  It  is  "the  sturdy  lad  from  New  Hamp- 
shire or  Vermont,"  who,  to  quote  Emerson,  "in 
turn  tries  all  the  professions,  who  teams  it,  farms  it, 
peddles  it,  keeps  a  school,  preaches,  edits  a  news- 
paper, goes  to  Congress,  buys  a  township,  and  so 
forth,  in  successive  years,"  that  "always,  like  a  cat, 
falls  on  his  feet."  He  it  is  also  who,  from  every- 
thing to  which  he  turns  his  hand,  will  bring  out 
something  new  if  there  is  anything  new  to  be 
brought  out.  The  progressive  and  inventive  facul- 
ties are  best  sharpened  by  rubbing  them  on  a  great 
variety  of  materials,  and  when  once  given  a  good 
edge  they  will  cut  anything. 

The  men  who  have  made  history  have  been  men 
of  versatility.  That  they  had  proved  their  abilit) 
in  one  department  of  public  life  was  not  a  reason 
why  they  should  do  so  the  less  in  others,  but  rather 
a  cause  why  they  should  do  so  the  more.  In  the  list 
of  those  who  have  become  distinguished  in  a  multi- 
plicity oi  pursuits — as  soldiers,  statesmen,  littera- 
teurs grave  and  gay,  artists,  scientists,  or  whatnot 
—are  such  names  as  David,  Julius  Caesar,  Michael 
Angelo,  Francis  Bacon,  Pascal,  Coleridge,  Rosetti, 
Kingslcy,  Gladstone,  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes;  and, 
among  men  now  living,  Hopkinson  Smith,  Weir 
Mitchell,  Governor  Roosevelt  and  General  Wood. 


Consolidation,  concentration, 
are  the  business  watchwords  of 
to-day.  "Trusts,"  "combines"  and  "monopolies" 
have  for  many  years  past  been  so  numerous  and 
potent  as  to  raise  vital  questions  for  dispute  in  trade 
and  politics ;  but  never  before  has  been  known  such 
a  feverish  mania  for  industrial  consolidation  as  the 
present  year  has  brought.  No  line  of  manufacture 
is  proof  against  this  unifying  influence.  At  every 
turn  one  may  behold  a  dozen  or  so  little  corpora- 
tions, which  long  have  been  acrimonious  competi- 
tors, seized  with  a  sudden  mutual  affection  and 
flo .king  together  to  mend  their  historic  differences 
with  a  new  charter  under  the  laws  of  New  Jersey. 
II  blessed  are  the  peacemakers,  then  truly  beatific 
arc  the  wise  and  beneficent  legislators  of  Trenton. 

The  magnitude  of  some  of  these  trusts  is  start- 
ling. The  Federal  Steel  Company,  for  instance, 
which  was  incorporated  near  the  close  of  last  year, 
represents  a  capital  oi  S20o,ooo,ooo,  notwithstand- 
ing that  some  of  the  strongest  factors  in  the  steel 
market  are  not  included.  The  aggregate  capitali- 
zation of  American  trusts  reaches  far  into  the  bill- 
ions. So  little  industrial  wealth  now  remains  out- 
side oi  the  trusts  that  the  consolidation  mania  must 


soon  die  out  from  sheer  exhaustion  of  materials  to 
work  upon.  The  only  thing  else  would  be  to  re- 
organize the  present  specialized  combines  into  a 
single  hierarchy,  enthroned  in  New  Jersey's  capitol, 
whence  to  exercise  sovereignty  over  all  the  nation's 
industrial  affairs  of  whatever  s*ort. 

Why  the  present  season  should  have  been  se- 
lected for  consolidations  of  such  unprecedented 
number  is  far  from  obvious.  That  trusts  are  a 
product  of  prosperous  times  is  known  to  be  a  fact, 
yet  it  is  an  anomalous  one.  It  is  easy  to  see  why 
business  depression  should  breed  consolidation. 
When  the  manufacturers  in  any  line  find  that  pro- 
duction far  exceeds  demand,  and  that  competition 
is  reducing  prices  to  a  profitless  basis,  it  is  natural 
that  they  should  strive  to  effect  a  co-operative 
agreement.  The  surplus  mills  can  be  shut  down 
that  the  remainder  may  profitably  be  run  for  joint 
account,  prices  may  be  raised  to  a  living  figure,  ad- 
ministrative and  distributive  agencies  may  be 
merged,  thus  reducing  office  expenses,  and  some- 
times the  outgo  can  be  still  further  curtailed  by  the 
introduction  of  manufacturing  methods  which 
could  not  successfully  have  been  put  into  effect 
without  united  action.  But  just  to  the  extent  that 
times  of  prosperity  bring  plentiful  orders  at  paying 
prices  to  the  independent  companies,  the  necessity 
for  consolidation  diminishes.  Why,  then,  has  this 
year  of  "boom"  been  signalized  by  the  formation  of 
so  many  trusts? 

Undeniably  a  large  proportion  of  the  combina- 
tions are  brought  about  less  for  purposes  of 
economy  in  production  or  distribution  than  for  rea- 
sons directly  financial.    The  changes  that  result 
from  consolidation  take  place  chiefly  on  paper,  in 
the  offices  of  capitalists  and  speculators.  The 
merger  of  several  corporations  gives  opportunity 
for  increase  of  their  aggregate  capital  stock  and 
enlistment  of  fresh  funds  from  the  general  public. 
This  proceeding  is  conscionable  or  unconscionable 
according  to  whether  the  increase  in  stock  really  is 
based  upon  an  excess  of  corporate  wealth  over  the 
value  of  the  original  properties.    It  is  sometimes 
defended  as  "a  capitalization  of  our  industrial  su- 
premacy," which  evidently  means  that  the  United 
States  has  obtained  such  a  position  in  the  world's 
trade  that  her  manufacturers  can  make  far  greater 
profits  than  formerly,  and  thus  can  pay  substantial 
dividends  upon  an  inflated  capital  stock.   There  is 
some  truth  in  this  reasoning.    Danger  lies  in  its 
abuse,  which  may  be  termed  the  "capitalization  of 
hope,"  and  especially  in  the  watering  of  stocks  by 
unscrupulous  financiers  where  there  is  not  even  a 
prospect  that  the  new  shares  will  pay  investors. 
Such  inflation  would  ultimately  bring  about  a  panic 
in  the  stock  market  like  that  of  1893.  Business 
men  are  not  agreed  as  to  what  proportion  of  the 
new  trusts  have  been  formed  for  legitimate  pur- 
poses, and  what  for  dishonest.   The  present  period 
i-  unusually  propitious  for  floating  such  financial 
schemes,  both  fair  and    unfair,  because  of  the 
abundance  of  capital  seeking  investment.    Yet  to 
account  for  the  magnitude  of  the  movement  we 
must  go  beyond  the  realm  of  economics.    It  is  due 
tc  a  psychic  epidemic.   It  is  a  symptom  of  that  fever 
of   radicalism  now  so  hotly  raging  through  the 
American  nation. 
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This  financial  revolution  will  greatly  embitter  the 
old  controversy  over  the  right  of  trusts  to  existence. 
Much  mere  prejudice  and  sentiment  will  undoubt- 
edly enter  into  the  discussion.  Without  consider- 
ing the  question  in  detail,"  or  attempting  to  pass 
judgment  upon  it,  distinct  emphasis  may  be  laid 
upon  certain  principles,  on  both  sides  of  the  case, 
which  ought  to  be  considered. 

On  the  one  hand,  every  agency  that  makes  for 
economy  of  industrial  resources  is  the  world's  en- 
richer,  and  in  that  respect  should  be  encouraged. 
This  principle  may  sometimes  work  temporary 
hardship,  as  in  the  case  of  labor-saving  machinery 
and  department  stores,  but  it  must  not  for  that  rea- 
son be  rejected.  If  it  is  true  that  the  Standard  Oil 
Company  cheapened  petroleum  by  building  pipe 
lines  which  smaller  handlers  would  not  have  con- 
structed, the  Standard  Oil  Company  was  to  that  ex- 
tent a  public  benefactor.  In  so  far  as  manufac- 
turers, by  combining,  are  able  to  effect  economics 
which  they  could  not  have  brought  to  pass  inde- 
pendently, their  union  should  be  viewed  with  favor. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  a  fundamental  maxim 
that  competition  is  to  be  encouraged.  Monopolies 
thought  to  be  injurious  and  are  frowned  upon  by 
courts  and  legislators.  At  first  blush  it  may  seem 
an  invasion  of  private  rights  for  the  Government 
to  hamper  any  co-operative  enterprise  of  its  citi- 
zens, not  positively  dishonest,  and  such  an  in- 
vasion it  might  indeed  be  were  the  opposition  of 
the  Government  to  consist  of  actively  hostile 
measures.  But  all  the  opposition  necessary  is  to 
remain  passive,  for  the  trust,  like  any  corporation, 
is  a  creature  dependent  for  its  existence  upon  posi- 
tive State  gratuity.  A  State  may  refuse  to  grant 
the  privilege  of  a  charter  to  a  minority  of  its  citi- 
zens where  it  appears  that  this  will  hurt  the  inter- 
ests of  the  majority.  Likewise  courts  of  law  have 
withheld  their  assistance  in  enforcing  contracts  that 
are  grossly  in  restraint  of  trade,  and  the  National 
Government  before  passing  a  bill  for  the  protection 
oi  any  industry  is  justified  in  considering  whether 
that  industry  is  injurious  to  public  competition,  and 
in  repealing  the  act  if  a  monopoly  subsequently  ac- 
quire control.  There  are  trusts  and  trusls.  Some 
may  be  agencies  for  productive  economy,  others 
are  palpable  monopolies,  while  others  yet  are  mere 
instruments  for  stock  manipulation.  To  say  that 
they  should  be  dealt  with  according  to  their  several 
merits,  is  to  leave  the  question  widely  open,  for  in 
determining  those  merits  will  be  found  indefinite 
room  for  controversy. 
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In  one  of  the  self-gratulatory 
editorials  which  are  often  met 
with  in  the  daily  papers,  the  New  York  Times  ex- 
presses some  pride  over  the  fact  that  its  circulation 
has*  increased  fourfold  at  one  cent  over  what  it  was 
at  three  cents.  At  the  same  time  it  takes  well-de- 
served pride  in  the  fact  that  it  has  not  changed  its 
policy  in  order  to  attain  this  end.  This  is  certainly 
an  achievement  worthy  of  congratulation.  It  has 
been  generally  supposed  that  the  claptrap  surround- 
ing sensationalism,  pictures,  "scare"  headings  and 
absolute  irresponsibility  of  editorial  management, 
were  requisite  to  success  in  a  daily  paper  selling  at 
one  cent.    The  Times  proves  that  rapid  progress 


can  be  made  at  this  apparently  ruinous  price  with- 
out resort  to  such  tactics,  though  it  does  not  appear 
to  claim  that  it  has  met  with  an  unqualified  financial 
success  in  so  doing.  It  has  made  its  appeals  to  the 
more  sensible  portions  of  the  community  in  a  dig- 
nified way,  and  is  manifestly  satisfied  with  the  re- 
sult. If  there  has  been  a  loss  upon  the  returns  from 
circulation,  the  prestige  which  the  journal  has 
gained  has  brought  it  a  larger  share  of  profitable 
advertising  patronage.  It  can  justly  claim  that  it 
appeals  to-day  to  the  same  conservative  element  in 
the  community  that  it  addressed  before,  when  the 
price  of  copies  was  higher,  and  the  experiment 
which  it  has  made  is  one  which  is  of  general  interest 
to  the  publishing  business,  as  it  is  the  first  note- 
worthy attempt  by  an  old  and  staid  newspaper  to 
cater  to  a  larger  public  merely  upon  the  basis  of  a 
reduction  of  price.  Should  this  campaign  of  the 
Times  prove  thoroughly  successful,  that  journal  will 
be  followed  by  others  in  an  effort  to  retrieve  lost 
ground,  and  the  gainers  by  the  change  will  include 
both  the  newspapers  and  the  public  at  large.  The 
reader's  share  in  the  profits  will  be  in  having  a 
choice  of  really  substantial  journals  at  the  smallest 
chargeable  price.  The  necessity  of  having  one-half 
of  the  page  given  over  to  crude  pictorial  imagin- 
ings will  disappear,  and  there  will  be  a  sane  return 
to  milder  forms  of  literature  than  those  which  bom- 
barded pedestrians  in  the  streets  last  summer  with 
headlines  large  enough  to  be  seen  on  the  sidewalk 
from  the  roof-tops  of  the  highest  buildings.  It 
is  quite  possible  and  even  probable  that,  publishers 
of  newspapers  have  very  much  underestimated  the 
public  taste  in  the  last  few  years,  and  equally  possi- 
ble that  after  an  experience  with  sensational  news- 
mongcring  the  public  will  welcome  a  return  again 
to  plain  type  and  reliable  information. 

With  this  return  it  may  be  hoped  that  the  ethics 
which  seem  to  govern  in  the  offices  of  progressive 
newspapers  will  be  replaced  by  something  better, 
and  that  some  effort  will  be  made  to  improve  the 
literary  qualities  of  the  news  columns.  In  the 
competition  which  has  developed  for  the  securing 
of  news  all  sight  has  been  lost  of  the  necessity  for 
presenting  it  at  least  in  readable  form.  The  conse- 
quence is  that  the  reporter  of  to-day  is  judged  more 
by  his  "nose  for  news"  than  for  his  carefulness,  his 
insight  or  his  mental  qualifications.  A  very  just 
estimate  of  his  ability  was  recently  given  in  the 
Bookman,  where  an  old  journalist  laments  the  loss 
of  education  among  reporters,  and  the  substitution 
therefor  of  self-assertion. 

The  enormous  size  to  which  newspapers  have 
grown  has  had  an  unfortunate  effect  also  upon 
the  literary  side  of  them.  Where  so  much  is 
attempted,  where  quantity  is  the  object  aimed 
at,  quality  is  the  natural  sufferer.  Again,  it  may  be 
that  the  quantity  is,  after  all,  not  what  the  reader 
sees  so  much  in  these  voluminous  sheets  as  a 
certain  variety,  which  could  be  condensed  with- 
out difficulty  into  less  bulk.  Pleased,  as  some 
may  be,  with  the  pounds  of  weight  given 
away  by  enterprising  publishers,  there  is  but  one 
way  out  of  the  financial  snarl  for  them,  and  that  is 
to  substitute  less  material  of  a  higher  quality  for 
some  of  the  dreary  nothings  which  are  now  admit- 
ted into  their  pages. 
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CUBA'S  PATRIOTS* 

By  Hkzekiah  Butterworth. 


The  rise  and  progress  of  the  new  republic  may 
best  be  pictured  by  narratives  of  the  lives  of  its 
leading  heroes. 

Maximo  Gomez,  the  general-in-chief  of  the  in- 
surgent forces,  was  born  in  1823.  He  entered  the 
last  struggle  for  Cuban  independence  when  past 
seventy  years  of  age.  "He  is  a  grim,  resolute, 
honest,  conscientious,  quizzical  old  veteran,"  wrote 
Consul-General  Lee  in  1898,  "now  seventy-five 
years  old,  who  has  thoroughly  understood  the  tac- 
tics necessary  to  employ  in  order  to  waste  the  re- 
sources of  his  enemy."  He  served  as  a  lieutenant 
in  the  Spanish  cavalry  in  the  revolution  of  Santo 
Domingo.  The  cause  of  the  patriots  of  Santo  Do- 
mingo seems  to  have  set  him  to  thinking.  He  be- 
came a  republican,  and  joined  the  Cubans  in  their 
long  struggle  for  liberty.  He  was  one  of  the 
heroes  of  the  Ten  Years'  War. 

His  policy  in  the  final  Cuban  war  was  to  prevent 
Cuba  from  affording  resources  for  the  Spanish 
army.  He  forbade  the  planters  to  grind  cane,  in 
order  to  deprive  the  Spaniards  of  their  revenue. 
The  cancfields  went  up  in  smoke  wherever  he 
marched.  He  believed  in  sacrificing  everything  to 
the  cause  of  liberty;  and  was  fond  of  relating  that 
the  semi-civilized  Indians  threw  their  gold  into  the 
rivers  on  the  approach  of  the  Spaniards. 

He  had  some  sterling  qualities.  lie  never  al- 
lowed the  wounded  to  be  deserted.  "The  wounded 
are  sacred,"  he  said.  To  him  liberty  was  more  than 
life.  Hint  relates  that  Gomez  once  met  a  farmer 
in  the  fields,  and  asked  htm  why  he  was  al  work. 
Gomez  probably  received  the  answer  that  the 
farmer  worked  to  support  his  family.  "To  support 
your  family !"  Gomez  responded.  "It  were  better 
if  yon  fed  them  011  the  roots  of  the  forest  or  left 
them  to  starve,  as  my  men  have  left  their  wives  and 
children  and  parents  to  starve  for  the  sake  of  the 
fatherland.  Do  you  know  that  you  make  the  land 
richer  for  Spain?" 

Such  was  the  spirit  of  Gomez.  His  faith  in  the 
future  was  perfect — his  views  were  unyielding. 
Hint  reports  one  of  Gomez's  officers  as  saying: 
"The  life  of  one  entire  generation  is  not  too  great 
a  sacrifice  to  the  prosperity  of  countless  generations 
to  come. 

Masso,  President  of  the  Cuban  Republic,  was  a 
man  of  uncompromising  integrity  and  of  sublime 
faith  in  the  success  of  the  patriot  cause.  In  the 
September  elections  of  1807  Domingo  Mendez  Ca- 
pote had  been  chosen  President.  The  military 
chiefs  questioned  whether  or  not  Capote  had 
the  strength  of  character  to  resist  overtures  of 
peace  from  Spain  in  case  of  great  disasters.  In 
the  Ten  Years'  War  the  patriots  had  lost  by  diplo- 
macy and  the  acceptance  of  false  promises  what 
they  had  a  right  to  demand  as  the  results  of  their 
valor.  They  wished  to  avert  a  similar  fate  now. 
Hence  they  needed  a  man  of  iron.  Such  a  man 
was   Masso.     A  new  election   was  ordered,  and 
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Masso,  then  about  sixty-two  years  of  age,  was 
elected  President. 

"Let  no  one  enter  our  camps  with  any  offer  of 
terms  of  peace  from  Spain,"  was  the  voice  of  insur- 
gent chiefs.  "Independence  or  death  is  our  unal- 
terable purpose !"  Masso  was  a  man  of  this  mold. 
He  was  among  the  first  of  the  Cuban  commanders 
in  the  Ten  Years'  War,  and  he  remained  in  the  field 
to  the  last.  When  the  agreement  of  peace  was 
made  he  distrusted  the  Spanish  pledges  of  reform. 
For  this  reason  he  was  imprisoned  in  Morro  Castle 
and  deported  to  Spain.  In  1880  he  returned  to  his 
ruined  estates,  and  became  successful  as  a  sugar 
planter.  In  1895,  on  h's  own  estates,  near  Manza- 
nillo,  he  proclaimed  the  independence  of  Cuba.  He 
took  command  of  the  patriot  volunteers  there  until 
the  arrival  of  Maximo  Gomez  and  Jose  Marti,  who 
organized  the  war  of  liberation.  Though  firm  in 
his  conviction  of  right,  Masso  was  just  and  liberal. 

It  was  Marti  who  organized  the  new  revolution, 
which  may  be  said  to  have  begun  on  February  24, 
1895.  Marti  was  born  of  Spanish  parents.  Liberty 
was  his  native  air.  Early  in  life  he  became  the 
friend  of  political  prisoners.  He  knew  the  spirit  of 
the  old  monarchy  well,  its  politicians  and  bureau- 
crats who  aimed  only  at  robbery.  He  was  exiled 
from  Cuba  to  Spain.  He  escaped  from  Spain  to  the 
United  States  in  1879,  about  the  time  that  General 
Calixto  Garcia,  a  Cuban  patriot,  arrived  in  New 
York.  The  two  planned  an  expedition  to  Cuba  in 
aid  of  the  cause  of  independence.  Their  purpose 
was  delayed,  but  each  became  a  leader  in  the  move- 
ment in  1895. 

Near  the  end  of  1896,  at  the  head  of  a  charge  "al 
machete."  there  fell  a  mulatto,  General  Antonio 
Maceo.  On  his  body  were  twenty-three  wounds, 
received  in  many  engagements.  He  had  been  one 
of  the  heroes  of  the  Ten  Years'  War.  This  man  be- 
longed to  a  family  of  heroes  of  the  patriotic  prov- 
ince, Santiago  de  Cuba,  a  province  of  the  Southern 
seas. 

The  family  tradition  of  the  Maceos  of  Santiago 
is  a  very  noble  one.  The  elder  Maceo  had  ten 
sons.  He  saw  the  oppression  of  the  Creoles  and  his 
own  race.  He  dedicated  these  ten  sons  to  the 
cause  of  liberty.  Five  of  these  sons  fell  in  the  Ten 
Years'  War.  Of  these  ten  sons  two  became  famous, 
and  did  deeds  that  merit  a  place  among  heroes. 
They  broke  through  the  trocha,  and  made  an  open 
way  from  Santiago  to  Pinar  del  Rio.  They  were 
Jose  Maceo  and  Antonio  Maceo,  both  of  whom 
came  to  tragic  ends  under  the  most  heroic  and 
thrilling  circumstances.  The  death  of  Antonio 
Maceo,  the  greatest  of  this  family  of  born  patriots, 
is  worthy  of  commemoration  in  art  and  song.  In 
the  beginning  of  the  winter  of  1896  he  resolved  to 
lead  his  cavalry  into  the  province  of  Havana,  to 
threaten  the  port  city,  and  to  give  the  Spaniards  a 
surprise  at  their  own  doors. 

lie  prepared  for  his  daring  and  hazardous  ex- 
ploit with  consummate  generalship.  He  organized 
the  patriot  army  of  the  mountains  of  Pinar  del  Rio, 
and  put  it  under  General  Rius  Rivera,  with  whom 
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he  had  fought  in  the  Ten  Years'  War.  He  made 
strong  the  prefectures  of  the  interior  by  provisions 
which  would  last  for  months.  Arms  and  ammuni- 
tion had  been  landed,  and  the  Cuban  army  was  in  a 
condition  for  aggressive  work.  On  December  4, 
1896,  General  Antonio  Maceo  crossed  the  trocha, 
and  entered  the  province  of  Havana  with  about 
fifty  raiders,  among  them  his  chief  of  staff  and 
other  most  ardent  and  brave  officers.  Weyler  was 
searching  for  him  in  the  mountains  of  Pinar  del 
Rio.  Antonio's  purpose  was  to  destroy  the  sub- 
urbs of  Havana,  and  then  to  join  General  Maximo 
Gomez,  who  was  marching  from  the  west,  and  to 
arrange  with  him  a  plan  for  the  winter  campaign. 
It  was  a  dashing  raid  on  December  5,  1896.  The 
raiders  crossed  the  trocha,  and  a  few  days  later 
they  were  joined  by  a  force  of  some  three  or  four 
hundred  men .  They  were  opposed  by  a  Spanish 
force  under  Major  Cirujeda,  an  officer  notorious 
for  his  cruelty.  Maceo  arranged  his  force  to 
strike  the  enemy,  and  said:  "This  goes  well.  'Al 
machete !'  "  He  obeyed  his  own  order,  and  led  the 
way  on  his  fiery  warhorse.  The  patriots  were  met 
by  a  discharge  of  Spanish  rifles.  A  bullet  pierced 
the  head  of  Maceo,  another  entered  his  body.  He 
reeled  back  and  fell  dead  among  his  faithful  of- 
ficers, who  were  falling  around  him.  The  greatest 
of  the  heroes  of  the  Maceo  family  was  no  more. 
On  seeing  their  leader  fall,  the  Cubans  retreated, 
and  the  body  of  the  dead  Maceo  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  Spaniards.  The  latter  robbed  it,  and,  tying 
it  to  the  tail  of  a  horse,  dragged  it  about.  They 
finally  left  it  on  the  field  and  returned  to  their 
camp.  The  command  of  the  Cubans  now  devolved 
in  part  upon  General  Miro.  This  officer  recovered 
the  corpse  of  Maceo,  and  called  his  officers  around 
him.  "We  must  bury  our  leader  in  a  secret  place, 
and  you  must  take  an  oath  never  to  reveal  the  spot 
until  the  cause  of  Cuban  liberty  is  won."  This 
oath  was  taken,  and  the  body  of  Antonio  Maceo. 
was  hidden,  for  disinterment  in  future  days.  The 
body  was  covered  with  blood.  General  Miro 
dipped  his  handkerchief  in  the  blood  that  had  come 
from  the  open  veins,  and  said :  "Behold !  I  shall 
keep  this  for  an  ensign,  to  rally  the  people  if  their 
faith  shall  falter.  He  embodied  patriotism  and  loy- 
alty, and  this  blood  will  inspire  the  patriot  to  fight 
until  the  cause  for  which  he  fought  is  gained." 

What  was  the  personal  character  of  Antonio 
Maceo,  who  was  an  inspiration,  a  firebrand,  a  torch 
in  these  stern  times?  He  was  a  Toussaint,  and  not 
a  Dessalines.  His  heart  was  as  full  of  mercy  as 
those  of  his  opponents  were  full  of  cruelty.  His 
appeal  to  the  people  of  the  United  States  is  a  pic- 
ture of  his  nobleness  of  soul.  A  part  of  it  reads: 
"I  would  not  like  them  to  have  to  shed  American 
blood  for  our  liberty;  we  are  capable  alone — 
provided  that  within  the  laws  of  nations  we  can  ob- 
tain all  the  elements  which  we  need — to  expel  from 
Cuba  the  ruined  power  of  Spain  in  America.  What 
only  troubles  me  are  the  victims  which  the  Span- 
iards make  of  poor  and  innocent  families,  whom 
they  assassinate  daily.  I  wish  that  in  this  sense  the 
Americans  would  interpose  their  good  offices  so 
that  the  Spanish  wild  beasts  will  cease  the  butchery 
of  defenseless  people.  For  the  sake  of  humanity 
this  intervention  should  be  favored  by  all  civilized 


countries  and  nations  interested  in  the  moral  and 
material  progress  of  mankind." 

In  the  great  battle  of  Bayamo  (1895),  in  which 
General  Campos  was  defeated  with  great  loss,  An- 
tonio Maceo  was  the  guiding  spirit  of  the  field. 
Campos  hoped  to  shatter  the  army  of  Maceo  and  kill 
the  revolution.  In  the  engagement  Campos  was 
wounded,  and  his  principal  general,  Santocildes, 
killed.  At  a  shelter  near  Bayamo  there  were  found 
thirteen  Spanish  officers  dead.  Campos  himself  es- 
caped by  the  stratagem  of  being  carried  away  with 
the  wounded  on  a  stretcher.  He  lost  three  hun- 
dred men.  The  character  of  Maceo  was  shown  in 
the  hour  of  his  victory  over  the  representative  of 
Spain.  He  sent  to  the  General  the  following  letter : 

"To  His  Excellency  the  General  Martinez  Campos : 
"Dear  Sir — Anxious  of  giving  careful  and  ef- 
ficient attendance  to  the  wounded  Spanish  soldiers 
that  your  troops  left  behind  on  the  battlefield,  I 
have  ordered  that  they  be  lodged  in  the  houses  of 
the  Cuban  families  that  live  nearest  the  battle- 
ground, until  you  send  for  them.  With  my  assur- 
ance that  the  forces  you  may  send  to  escort  them 
back  will  not  meet  any  hostile  demonstration  from 
my  soldiers,  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir, 

"Yours  respectfully, 
[Signed]         "Antonio  Maceo." 

As  noble  was  his  expostulation  with  General 
Weyler  when  the  latter  had  begun  to  develop  his 
merciless  policy : 

"What!  must  even  the  peaceful  inhabitants  (I 
say  nothing  of  the  wounded  and  prisoners  of  war) 
be  sacrificed  to  the  rage  that  gave  the  Duke  of  Alva 
his  name  and  fame?  Is  it  thus  that  Spain,  through 
you,  returns  the  clemency  and  kindness  which  we, 
the  redeemers  of  this  suffering  people,  have  exer- 
cised in  like  circumstances?  What  a  reproach  for 
yourself  and  for  Spain!  The  license  to  burn  the 
huts,  assassinations  like  those  at  Nueva  Paz  and 
the  Villa  El  Gato,  committed  by  Spanish  columns, 
in  particular  those  of  Colonels  Molina  and  Vicuna, 
proclaim  you  guilty  before  all  humankind — your 
name  will  be  forever  infamous,  here  and  far  from 
here,  and  remembered  with  disgust  and  horror ! 

"Out  of  humanity,  yielding  to  the  honorable  and 
generous  impulses  which  are  identified  with  both 
the  spirit  and  the  tendency  of  the  revolution,  I  shall 
never  use  reprisals  that  would  be  unworthy  of  the 
reputation  and  the  power  of  the  liberating  army  of 
Cuba.  But  I,  nevertheless,  foresee  that  such 
abominable  conduct  on  your  part  and  on  that  of 
your  men  will  arouse  at  no  distant  time  private 
vengeances  to  which  they  will  fall  victims,  without 
my  being  able  to  prevent  it,  even  though  I  should 
punish  hundreds  of  innocent  persons. 

"For  this  last  reason,  since  war  should  only 
touch  combatants,  and  it  is  inhuman  to  make  others 
suffer  from  its  consequences,  I  invite  you  to  re- 
trace your  steps,  if  you  admit  your  guilt,  or  to  re- 
press these  crimes  with  a  heavy  hand,  if  they  were 
committed  without  your  consent.  At  all  events, 
take  care  that  no  drop  of  blood  be  shed  outside  of 
the  battlefield.  Be  merciful  to  the  many  unfor- 
tunate peaceful  citizens.  In  so  doing  you  will  imi- 
tate in  honorable  emulation  our  conduct  and  our 
proceedings.  Yours.  A.  Maceo." 
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Tht  FltmirSolltr  William  fauna  WHhmakW  Temm* 

Myrtle,  and  eglantine, 

For  the  old  love,  and  the  new; 

And  the  columbine. 

With  its  cap  and  bells,  for  folly; 

And  the  daffodil,  for  the  hopes  of  youth;  and  the  rut, 

For  melancholy; 

But  of  all  the  blossoms  that  blow, 

Fair  gallants  all,  I  charge  you  to  win,  if  ye  may, 

This  gentle  guest, 

Who  dreams  apart,  in  her  wimple  of  purple  and  gray. 
Like  the  blessed  Virgin,  with  meek  head  bending  low 
Upon  her  breast. 

For  the  orange  flower 

Ye  may  buy  as  ye  will;  but  the  violet  of  the  wood 
Is  the  love  of  maidenhood; 

And  he  that  hath  worn  it  but  once,  though  but  for  an  hour, 

He  shall  never  again,  though  he  wander  by  many  a  stream, 

No,  never  again  shall  he  meet  with  a  flower  that  shall  seem 

So  sweet  and  pure;  and  forever,  in  after  years, 

At  the  thought  of  its  bloom,  or  the  fragrance  of  its  breath, 

The  past  shall  arise, 

And  his  eyes  shall  be  dim  with  tears, 

And  his  soul  shall  be  far  in  the  gardens  of  Paradise, 

Though  he  stand  in  the  shambles  of  death. 

r»»  Country  lift  Kathorlnt  Tanon  London  Sptetator 

Mine  be  the  country  life,  content 
With  the  mild  ways  that  shepherds  went. 
Who.  by  a  stream,  cut  reeds  and  blew 
The  country's  praises  in  the  dew. 

To  drive  my  silly  sheep  to  feed 
On  the  sweet  herbage  of  the  mead 
Through  all  the  sunny  hours,  and  then 
To  fold  them  in  to  sleep  again. 

To  know  my  flocks,  to  love  my  lambs. 
All  the  sweet  babies  and  their  dams. 
And  see  them  leap  to  hear  my  call 
From  the  sweet  morn  to  evenfall. 

Or  by  some  pleasant  river-side 
To  watch  my  kine  stand  dewy-eyed 
Grateful  to  Him  who  brings  to  pass 
The  lilicd  water  and  sweet  grass. 

Or  'twixt  the  handles  of  a  plough 
Upon  some  purple  upland's  brow 
To  follow  steaming  steeds  and  see 
God's  beauty  written  on  hill  and  lea. 

This  is  the  rustic's  lot  of  bliss, 
Which  he  of  towns  shall  daily  miss, 
To  see  God's  rainbow  mercy  bridge 
The  high  heaven  and  the  mountain  ridge. 

My  shepherd  dog  upon  my  knee 
His  head  shall  rest  for  company 
In  hours  of  leisure,  and  shall  keep 
My  wandering  kine  and  straying  sheep. 

Shall  taste  my  drink  and  share  my  bread, 
Milk  from  the  kine  myself  had  fed; 
Oat-cake  and  butter,  golden-dyed 
As  honey  that  my  bees  provide. 

To  market  at  the  peep  of  day 

My  way  would  wend  with  corn  and  hay. 

But  sell  no  harmless,  joyous  life 

To  cry  against  the  butcher's  knife. 


♦Lamson.  Wolffe  &  Co..  Boston. 


Be  mine  to  foster  life  instead, 
Bid  life  to  leap  on  hill  and  mead. 
His  humble  image.  Who  once  said 
"Let  there  be  Life!"  and  Life  was  made. 

Mine  be  the  country  way  of  j>eace, 

To  tend  maternal  earth's  increase; 

The  sun's  child,  and  the  wind's,  grown  mild 

With  tender  mercies  for  their  child. 

Tht  North  Wtt  Canada  Malta  O-Htlll  Blaohwof, 

Oh  would  ye  hear,  and  would  ye  hear 

Of  the  windy,  wide  North- West? 
Faith  I  'tis  a  land  as  green  as  the  sea, 
That  rolls  as  far  and  rolls  as  free, 
With  drifts  of  flowers,  so  many  there  be, 

Where  the  cattle  roam  and  rest. 

Oh  could  ye  sec,  and  could  ye  see 

The  great  gold  skies  so  clear, 
The  rivers  that  race  through  the  pine-shade  dark. 
The  mountainous  snows  that  take  no  mark, 
Sun-lit  and  high  on  the  Rockies  stark, 

So  far  they  seem  as  near. 

Then  could  ye  feel,  and  could  yc  feel 

How  fresh  is  a  Western  night! 
When  the  long  land-breezes  rise  and  pass 
And  sigh  in  the  rustling  prairie  grass, 
When  the  dark  blue  skies  are  clear  as  glass, 

And  the  same  old  stars  are  bright. 

But  could  ye  know,  and  forever  know 
The  word  of  the  young  North- West! 

A  word  she  breathes  to  the  true  and  bold, 

A  word  misknown  to  the  false  and  cold, 

A  word  that  never  was  spoken  or  sold. 
But  the  one  that  knows  is  blest. 

Slikwtoi  Philip  Homru  Samg*  Poamrt 

Lighter  than  dandelion  down. 
Or  feathers  from  the  white  moth's  wing, 

Out  of  the  gates  of  bramble-town 
The  silkweed  goes  a-gypsying. 

Too  fair  to  fly  in  autumn's  rout. 
All  winter  in  the  sheath  it  lay; 
But  now,  when  spring  is  pushing  out. 
The  zephyr  calls,  "Away!  Away!" 

Through  mullein,  bramble,  brake,  and  fern. 

Up  from  their  cradle-spring  they  fly. 
Beyond  the  boundary  wall  to  turn 

And  voyage  through  the  friendly  sky. 

Softly,  as  if  instinct  with  thought. 
They  float  and  drift,  delay  and  turn ; 

And  one  avoids  and  one  is  caught 
Between  an  oak-leaf  and  a  fern. 

And  one  holds  by  an  airy  line 

The  spider  drew  from  tree  to  tree; 
And  if  the  web  is  light  and  fine. 

'Tis  not  so  light  and  fine  as  he! 

And  one  goes  questing  up  the  wall 

As  if  to  find  a  door;  and  then, 
As  if  he  did  not  care  at  all. 

Goes  over  and  adown  the  glen. 

And  all  in  airiest  fashion  fare 

Adventuring,  as  if,  indeed, 
'Twere  not  so  grave  a  thing  to  bear 

The  burden  of  a  seed! 


tCopcland  &  Day,  Boston. 
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Tkt  Crlmton  Atom  Fiona  Maefod  Uftature 

Behind  the  Legions  of  the  Sun,  the  Star  Battalions  of  the  night. 

The  reddening  of  the  West  I  see,  from  morn  till  dusk,  from  dusk  till  light. 

A  day  must  surely  come  at  last,  and  that  day  soon, 

When  the  Hidden  People  shall  march  out  beneath  the  Crimson  Moon. 

Our  palaces  shall  crumble  then,  our  towers  shall  fall  away, 

And  on  the  plains  our  burning  towns  shall  flaunt  a  desolate  day; 

The  cities  of  our  pride  shall  wear  tiaras  of  red  flame. 

And  all  our  shimmering  glory  be  an  idle  wind-blown  name. 


What  shall  our  vaunt  be  on  that  day,  or  who  thereon  shall  hear 
The  laughter  of  our  laughing  lips  become  the  wail  of  fear? 
Our  vaunt  shall  be  the  windy  dust  in  eddies  far  and  wide. 
The  hearing,  theirs  who  follow  us  with  swift  and  dreadful  stride. 


A  cry  of  lamentation,  then,  shall  sweep  from  land  to  land; 
A  myriad  wavering  hands  shall  shake  above  a  myriad  strand; 
And  Day  shall  swoon  before  a  Shade  of  vast  ancestral  Night, 
Till  a  more  dreadful  Morn  awake  to  flood  and  spume  of  light 


This  is  the  phophecy  of  old,  before  the  running  tribes  of  Man, 
Spread  Multitude  athwart  the  heirdom  of  an  earlier  Clan — 
Before  the  gods  drank  Silence,  and  hid  their  way  with  cloud. 
And  Man  uprose  and  claimed  the  Earth  and  all  the  starry  crowd. 


So  Man  dreamed  out  his  dream,  till  at  last  he  smiled  to  see 

Its  radiant  skirts  brush  back  the  stars  from  Immortality: 

He  crowned  himself  with  the  Infinite,  and  gave  his  soul  a  Home. 

Then  the  quiet  gods  awoke  and  blew  his  life  to  foam. 


This  is  the  Dream  I  sec  anew,  when  all  the  West  is  red  with  light. 
Behind  the  Legions  of  the  Sun,  the  Star  Battalions  of  the  night. 
Verily  the  day  may  come  at  last,  and  that  day  soon. 

When  the  Hidden  People  shall  march  out  beneath  the  Crimson  Moon. 


fno  Victor  Lloud  Mifflin  

Down  in  the  cloudy  towers  of  my  sleep 
A  dungeon  loomed,  wherein  I  heard  the  tones 
Of  those  long  ages  prisoned. — groans  on  groans; 

And,  peering  further  in  the  noisome  deep, 

Wherein  no  rays  of  daylight  ever  creep, 
I  saw  a  skeleton  of  whitened  bones — 
A  mighty  king  and  conqueror  of  thrones — 

Chained  to  the  walls  within  this  donjon-keep; 

His  crown  still  blazed  upon  him,  golden-dull, 
Whence,  through  the  dark,  glared  jewels,  tiger-eyed. 
In  awe  I  stood,  and,  trembling,  held  my  breath; 
And  then  a  voice — not  his  who  there  had  died — 

Hissed  from  the  horror  of  that  hollow  skull, — 

"I  am  the  King  of  kings,  undying  Death!" 


The  Argonaut     At  Lot  I 


Tunt  Jotooklm  frttton  Ptabody  Tkt 

Oh,  there  is  morning  yonder, 
And  night  and  noon  again; 
And  I  must  up  and  wander 
Away  against  the  rain. 

The  forests  would  delay  me 

With  a  thousand  little  leaves; 
The  hilltops  seek  to  stay  me, 
And  valleys  dim  with  eves. 

The  mist  denies  the  mountains. 
The  wind  forbids  the  sea; 
But,  mist  or  wind.  I  go  to  find 
The  day  that  calls  to  me. 

For  there  are  mornings  yonder, 
And  noons  that  call  and  rail; 

And  there's  a  day,  with  arms  outhcld. 
That  waits  beyond  them  all. 


...Duncan  Campbtll  Scott  .labor  and  tnt  Ana*,-* 

A  glamor  on  the  phantom  shore 

Of  golden  pallid  green, 
Gray  purple  in  the  flats  before, 

The  river  streams  between. 

From  haiy  hamlets,  one  by  one, 

Beyond  the  island  bars, 
The  casements  in  the  setting  sun 

Flash  back  in  violet  stars. 

A  brig  is  straining  out  for  sea. 

To  Norway  or  to  France  she  goes. 
And  all  her  happy  flags  are  free, 

Her  sails  are  flushed  with  rose. 


Too  and  Fat*  Menard  Hovtu  Atono  tht  Train 

The  ship  we  ride  the  world  in  sniffs  the  storm. 

And  throws  its  head  up  to  the  hurricane, 
Quivering  like  a  war-horse  when  ranks  form 

With  scream  of  bugles  and  the  shout  of  men. 
Neighs  to  the  challenge  of  the  thunderbolt. 

And  charges  in  the  squadrons  of  the  surge, 
Sabring  its  way  with  fury  of  revolt 

And  lashed  with  exattation  as  a  scourge! 
Who  would  not  rather  founder  in  the  fight 

Than  not  have  known  the  glory  of  the  fray? 
Ay,  to  go  down  in  armor  and  in  might, 
With  our  last  breath  to  dominate  dismay. 
To  sink  amid  the  mad  sea's  clashing  spears 
And  with  the  cry  of  bugles  in  our  cars! 


•Copeland  &  Day.  Boston. 


*Copcland  &  Day.  Boston. 
tSmall,  Maynard  &  Co..  Boston. 
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Tho  Howtpaptr,  (A*  Maaaitnt.  anrf  the  Public.  .R.  W.  OilOor ..  .The  Outlook 

The  aspect  in  which  the  daily  press  has  changed 
most  within  my  recollection  is  in  its  development 
of  sensationalism.  This  sensational  wave,  which 
started  in  its  most  violent  form  in  the  West,  has 
now  swept  across  the  country  from  ocean  to  ocean. 
But  the  new  journalism  is  not  without  its  good 
points.  Along  with  all  the  sensationalism,  the  lack  of 
responsibility,  the  getting  together  of  fake  news  and 
the  contriving  of  evident  pictorial  falsehoods,  a 
great  deal  of  talent  goes  into  the  make-up  of  the 
papers.  The  editorial  pages,  especially,  contain  a 
remarkable  amount  of  expert  and  expressive  writ- 
ing. .  .  .  With  all  its  faults,  the  press,  even 
the  sensational  press,  has  certain  generous  quali- 
ties that  make  it  ready  to  facilitate  any  disinter- 
ested work  taken  up  by  public-spirited  members  of 
the  community.  The  greatest  service  the  press  does 
for  civilization  is  in  the  searchlight  it  throws  on  the 
dark  places.  Before  there  were  any  health  laws  in 
this  city  there  was  a  tenement-house  owned  by  a 
prominent  member  of  a  popular  church,  from 
which  came  a  large  number  of  typhus  patients. 
Many  of  them  died.  Appeals  to  the  tenement- 
house  owner  were  unavailing,  and  the  only  way 
found  to  compel  this  man  to  stop  murdering  peo- 
ple, clean  his  house  and  put  it  in  shape  to  live  in 
was  the  threat  of  publicity.  He  resisted  all  argu- 
ment until  Mr.  Bryant  threatened  to  publish  his 
name  and  the  condition  of  his  house  in  the  Even- 
ing Post.  That  humbled  the  man  at  once,  and  he 
said:  "I'll  do  anything  you  want  if  you'll  keep  the 
matter  quiet.".    .    .  . 

But  that  the  public  mind  is  vulgarized  by  the 
swash  served  in  the  sensational  papers  is  certain, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  there  will  soon  be  a  re- 
action. Just  what  degree  of  excellence  in  journal- 
ism the  public  are  prepared  for  is  a  question.  It 
is  perhaps  not  to  be  expected  that  people  without 
culture  will  show  fine  taste  and  discrimination,  but 
at  the  same  time  we  know  very  well  that  some  of 
the  best  literature  has  the  widest  circulation.  One 
would  think  this  evidence  that  there  is  opportunity 
for  the  best  in  newspapers.  The  discouraging 
thing  is  that  so  many  members  of  the  more  intel- 
ligent portion  of  the  community  will  buy  the  very 
papers  they  abuse  and  despise,  and  will  read  them 
whether  they  believe  what  they  read  or  not.  They 
get  to  craving  news,  and  lots  of  it,  and  uncon- 
sciously look  for  something  put  out  with  a  bang. 
There  is  so  much  criticism  that  one  would  think 
there  would  be  more  selection,  but  people  have  the 
notion  that  a  one-cent  crime  is  no  sin. 

Readers  ought  to  realize  that  they  themselves  are 
largely  responsible  for  the  sensati  onalism  of  the 
daily  papers.  They  can't  put  all  the  blame  on  the 
speculative  proprietors  with  their  rotary  presses 
and  cheap  processes.  If  readers  are  self-indulgent 
and  willing  to  gratify  curiosity  by  patronizing  and 
helping  support  a  trashy  publication,  the  moral 
responsibility  rests  on  them  as  well  as  on  tht  own- 
ers. Publishers  will  furnish  better  papers  if  readers 
refuse  to  buy  poor  ones.  We  need  not  carry  the 
sense  of  responsibility  to  the  point  of  morbidness. 


but  we  should  feel  it  and  act  accordingly.  All  this 
applies  to  magazines  as  forcibly  as  to  newspapers. 
The  sphere  of  the  magazine  and  the  sphere  of  the 
newspaper  overlap,  but  it  is  all  journalism.  The 
difference  is  mainly  that  the  magazine,  as  a  rule, 
gives  literature  and  art  prepared  with  more  delib- 
eration and  with  greater  authority.  As  for  sensa- 
tionalism, you  find  it  in  monthlies  as  well  as  in 
dailies,  though  so  far  the  magazines  have  shown 
more  restraint  than  the  newspapers.  Yet  that  there 
are  differences  in  ethical  and  literary  and  artistic 
standards  in  magazines,  as  in  all  other  classes  of 
periodicals,  is  very  apparent.  The  public  has  a 
duty  of  selection  here,  of  course,  as  well  as  with 
the  daily  press. 


The  Criticism  of  footry  John  Oaoldton  Tkt  Sponsor 

How  is  poetry  to  be  recognized?  Literary  criti- 
cism has  a  comparative  method,  the  employment  of 
a  foot-rule  or  tape-line  obtained  by  the  study  of  ac- 
cepted poetry,  a  method  not  altogether  to  be  de- 
spised. It  is,  of  course,  the  only  possible  method 
of  dealing  with  the  huge  body  of  imitative  verse; 
but  it  does  not  commend  itself  to  me  in  the  criti- 
cism of  actual  poetry  except  as  a  most  subsidiary 
aid.  Poetry  is  the  product  of  originality,  of  a  first- 
hand experience  and  observation  of  life,  of  a  direct 
communion  with  men  and  women,  with  the  sea- 
sons of  the  year,  with  day  and  night.  The  critic 
will  therefore  be  well  advised,  if  he  have  the  good 
fortune  to  find  something  that  seems  to  him  poetry, 
to  lay  it  out  in  the  daylight  and  the  moonlight,  to 
take  it  into  the  street  and  the  fields,  to  set  against 
it  his  own  experience  and  observation  of  life,  and, 
should  he  be  a  poet  himself,  to  remember  how  it 
was  that  he  wrote  his  own  poetry.  In  this  way  I 
reduce  culture,  which  is  only  experience  at  second- 
hand, to  its  proper  place  as  the  merest  handmaid 
of  criticism.  ...  It  is  not  to  the  purpose  to 
say  that  this  has  been  said  and  sung  before,  if  it  is 
here  sung  newly,  at  first-hand,  by  a  poet  living  at 
this  present  day.  It  is  the  mission  of  the  poet  to 
state  the  world  afresh.  And  academic  questions  of 
rhyme,  rhythm,  and  diction  have  little  more  to  do 
with  poetry  than  epaulettes  and  pipeclay  have  to 
do  with  strategy.  Poetry  is  not  always  an  army  on 
parade ;  sometimes  it  is  an  army  coming  back  from 
the  wars,  epaulettes  and  pipeclay  all  gone,  shoe- 
less, ragged,  wounded,  starved,  but  with  victory  on 
its  brows. 

Stylo  and  the  Stolltt  John  Burrouant  The  Critic 

An  English  college  professor,  recently  writing 
upon  style,  says  that  the  "business  of  letters  is  two- 
fold, to  find  words  for  meaning,  and  to  find  mean- 
ing for  words."  It  strikes  me  that  the  last  half  of 
this  proposition  is  not  true  of  the  serious  writer, 
of  the  man  who  has  something  to  say,  but  is  true 
only  of  what  is  called  "the  stylist" ;  the  man  who 
has  been  so  often  described  as  one  having  nothing 
to  say,  which  he  says  extremely  well.  The  stylist's 
main  effort  is  a  verbal  one,  to  find  meaning  for 
words ;  he  does  not  wrestle  with  ideas  but  with 
tonus  and  phrases ;  his  thoughts  are  word-begotten 
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and  are  often  as  unsubstantial  as  spectres  and 
shadows.  The  stylist  cultivates  words  as  the  florist 
cultivates  flowers,  and  a  new  adjective,  or  a  new 
collocation  of  terms,  is  to  him  what  a  new  chrysan- 
themum or  a  new  combination  of  colors  is  to  his 
brother  of  the  forcing-house.  He  is  more  a  Euro- 
pean product  than  an  American.  London  and 
Paris  abound  in  men  who  cultivate  the  art  of  ex- 
pression for  its  own  sake,  who  study  how  to  com- 
bine words  so  as  to  tickle  the  verbal  sense  without 
much  reference  to  the  value  of  the  idea  expressed. 

French  literature  can  probably  show  more  stylists 
than  English,  but  the  later  school  of  British  writers 
is  not  far  behind  in  the  matter  of  studied  expres- 
sion. Professor  Raleigh,  whose  work  on  style  I 
quoted  from  in  my  opening  paragraph,  often  writes 
forcibly  and  suggestively,  but  one  cannot  help  but 
feel,  on  finishing  his  little  volume,  that  it  is  more 
the  work  of  a  stylist  than  of  a  thinker.  This  is  the 
opening  sentence :  "Style,  the  Latin  name  for  an 
iron  pen,  has  come  to  designate  the  art  that  handles, 
with  ever  fresh  vitality  and  wary  alacrity,  the  fluid 
elements  of  speech."  Does  not  one  faintly  scent 
the  stylist  at  the  start?  Later  on  he  says:  "In  pro- 
portion as  a  phrase  is  memorable,  the  words  that 
compose  it  become  mutually  adhesive,  losing  for  a 
time  something  of  their  individual  scope,  bringing 
with  them,  if  they  be  torn  away  too  quickly,  some 
cumbrous  fragments  of  their  recent  association." 
Does  not  the  stylist  stand  fully  confessed  here? 
That  he  may  avoid  these  "cumbrous  fragments" 
that  will  stick  to  words  when  you  suddenly  pull 
them  up  by  the  roots,  "a  sensitive  writer  is  often 
put  to  his  shifts,  and  extorts,  if  he  be  fortunate,  a 
triumph  from  the  accident  of  his  encumbrance." 
The  lust  of  expression,  the  conjuring  with  mere 
words,  is  evident.  "He  is  a  poor  stylist,"  he  says, 
"who  cannot  beg  half  a  dozen  questions  in  a  single 
epithet,  or  state  the  conclusion  he  would  fain  avoid, 
in  terms  that  startle  the  senses  into  clamorous  re- 
volt." What  it  is  in  one  that  starts  into  "clamor- 
ous revolt"  at  such  verbal  gymnastics  as  are  shown 
in  the  following  sentences  I  shall  not  try  to  define, 
but  it  seems  to  me  it  is  something  real  and  legiti- 
mate. "A  slight  technical  implication,  a  faint  tinge 
of  archaism  in  the  common  turn  of  speech  that  you 
employ,  and  in  a  moment  you  have  shaken  off  the 
mob  that  scours  the  rutted  highway,  and  are  ad- 
dressing a  select  audience  of  ticket-holders  with 
closed  doors.  A  single  natural  phrase  of  peasant 
speech,  a  direct  physical  sense  given  to  a  word  that 
genteel  parlance  authorizes  readily  enough  in  its 
metaphorical  sense,  and  at  a  touch  you  have  blown 
the  roof  off  the  drawing-room  of  the  villa,  and 
have  set  its  obscure  inhabitants  wriggling  in  the 
unaccustomed  sunshine."  Amiel  says  of  Rcnan 
that  science  was  his  material  rather  than  his  ob- 
ject; his  object  was  style.  Yet  Renan  was  not  a 
stylist  in  the  sense  in  which  I  am  using  the  word. 
His  main  effort  was  never  a  verbal  one.  never  an 
effort  to  find  meaning  for  words ;  he  was  intent 
upon  his  subject  matter;  his  style  was  vital  in  his 
thought,  and  never  took  on  airs  on  its  own  account. 
You  cannot  in  him  separate  the  artist  from  the 
thinker,  nor  give  either  the  precedence.  All  writers 
with  whom  literature  is  an  art  aim  at  style  in  the 
sense  that  they  aim  to  present  their  subject  matter 


in  the  most  effective  form — with  clearness,  fresh- 
ness, force.  They  become  stylists  when  their 
thoughts  wait  upon  their  words,  as  in  Swinburne, 
or  when  their  thoughts  are  word-begotten.  Writers 
like  Gibbon,  De  Quincey,  Macaulay,  have  studied 
and  elaborate  styles,  but  in  each  the  subject  matter 
is  paramount  and  the  mind  finds  something  solid 
to  rest  upon.    .    .  . 

Probably  all  true  writers  have  something  to  say 
before  they  have  the  desire  to  say  it,  and  in  propor- 
tion as  the  thought  is  vital  and  real  is  its  expression 
easy. 

f*e  MadttMt  of  Mr.  Klpllaf  Uacmlllau  t  Magatlnt 

There  is  no  gratitude  more  sincere  thin  that 
which  is  paid  to  the  man  who  can  amuse  us;  and 
few  of  us  would  be  slow  to  admit  that  Mr.  Kipling 
has  made  the  world  more  amusing.  He  is  one  of 
the  most  agreeable  luxuries  that  we  possess,  and 
for  what  should  we  be  grateful,  if  not  for  luxuries? 
But  there  arc  times,  when  gratitude  sees  like  Des- 
demona,  a  divided  duty.  Should  it  blind  us  to  the 
shortcomings  of  a  favorite  author?  Or  should  it 
make  us  indignant  when  he  produces  work  seri- 
ously below  his  best  level?  There  is  a  case  to  be 
made  out  for  either  side,  and,  of  course,  no  artist 
can  reasonably  be  expected  to  produce  nothing  but 
masterpieces.  But  when  one  sees  a  writer  wilfully 
making  play  in  a  definitely  wrong  direction,  it  is 
surely  permissible  to  remonstrate.    .    .  . 

I  should  sum  up  my  indictment  by  accusing  Mr. 
Kipling,  first,  of  an  abuse  of  technical  jargon ;  sec- 
ondly, and  this  is  a  more  serious  matter,  of  an 
abuse  of  symbolism.  The  two  faults  are  at  their 
worst  when  they  occur  together,  and  indeed  they 
are  traceable  back  to  one  source.  Everybody  felt 
that  there  was  symbolism,  or  allegory,  involved  in 
the  two  Jungle  Books,  but  nobody  resented  it.  for 
the  stories  were  fundamentally  interesting.  The 
presence  of  Mowgli  added  the  human  link  which 
is  needed  to  bring  us  into  sympathy,  and  the  ani- 
mals talked  credibly.  Animals  must,  and  do,  talk, 
and  it  seems  natural  that  they  should  talk  as  Mr. 
Kipling  makes  them.  But  when  it  comes  to  en- 
gines discoursing  on  a  railway-siding,  or  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  a  ship  holding  converse,  credibility 
ceases  and  as  Horace  observes,  "incredulus  odi" — 
the  incredibile  is  a  bore.  But  the  reason  why  Mr. 
Kipling  falls  into  this  error  is  sufficiently  simple. 
He  has  a  passion  for  machinery,  and  very  rightly, 
since  the  marine  engine,  even  more  than  Finlay- 
son's  bridge,  is  to  this  age  what  the  Parthenon  was 
to  Athens.  Probably  his  sincerest  aspiration  ex- 
presses itself  in  McAndrew's  phrase : 
Oh.  for  another  Bobbie  Hums  to  sing  the  song  of  steam! 

Mr.  Kipling  may  live  to  sing  the  song  of  steam 
yet,  hut  for  the  present  he  trails  us  somewhat 
heavily  at  the  heels  of  his  hobby.  Machines  may  be 
alive  to  him,  but  they  arc  not  alive  to  us.  .  .  . 
What  I  suspect  Mr.  Kipling  of  not  knowing  is  that 
a  symbol  has  only  value  when  it  translates  into  the 
concrete  something  less  intelligible  in  th ;  abstract ; 
and  that  an  allegory  is  only  tolerable  when  its 
story  is  so  interesting  that  one  tacitly  forgives  it 
for  being  an  allegory.  .  .  .  The  pedantry  of 
technical  terms  seems  to  grow  on  him,  and  the 
craze  for  symbolism,  with  the  accompanying  belief 
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that  a  thing  gains  by  being  said  round  a  corner  in- 
stead of  straight  out,  might  very  conceivably  mar 
the  work  of  the  one  man  among  us  from  whom 
our  prose  literature  has  much  to  expect.  And  not 
our  prose  literature  only.  Years  ago,  Mr.  Kipling 
spoiled  a  poem  in  which  there  were  almost  the  best 
verses  he  ever  wrote,  '"L'Envtoi"  with  unnecessary 
and  crabbed  nautical  terms,  all  the  more  annoying 
because  in  the  same  poem  he  had  two  or  three  times 
over  got  the  real  poetry  of  the  thing,  whose  acci- 
dental details  he  wearied  us  with  cataloguing. 
Clever  as  it  is,  this  is  not  poetry : 

See  the  shaking  funnels  roar,  with  the  Peter  at  the  fore, 

And  the  fenders  grind  and  heave, 
And  the  derricks  clack  and  grate,  as  the  tackle  hooks  the 
crate, 

And  the  fall  rope  whines  through  the  sheave. 
But  there  can  be  no  mistake  about  this: 

Then  home,  get  her  home,  where  the  drunken  rollers 
comb, 

And  the  shouting  seas  drive  by, 
And  the  engines  stamp  and  ring,  and  the  wet  bows  reel 
and  swing, 
And  the  Southern  Cross  rides  high! 

McAndrew's  Hymn  makes  interesting  reading, 
no  doubt,  but  it  also  misses  being  poetry,  because 
Mr.  Kipling  is  too  much  set  on  the  detail  and  can- 
not hide  his  knowledge;  what  he  wants  to  cele- 
brate is  the  power,  and  he  only  shows  us  the  ma- 
chinery. And  the  other  fault,  excessive  indulgence 
in  symbolism,  renders  many  of  his  verses,  where  he 
feels  he  is  bound  to  be  lucid,  as  incomprehensible 
as  the  wildest  rhapsody  of  Mr.  Swinburne. 

Tkt  Otnluo  of  Chariot  Dlektm  Antreor  Lano  fortnight!)  Rtoltw 

Born  in  whatever  rank,  educated  in  slums,  or  at 
Charterhouse  and  Trinity,  Dickens  must  have  been 
an  observer,  a  teller  of  tales.  He  has  remarked  on 
the  instantaneous  keenness  of  his  own  observation, 
and  on  the  rapidity  of  his  inferences,  even  in  his 
earliest  years.  These  things  were  free  gifts  of  his 
genius,  and  he  naturally  delighted  in  their  exercise, 
as  in  his  long  nocturnal  prowls  in  poor  neighbor- 
hoods. He  was  born  to  note  each  unmarked  trait, 
each  eccentricity,  and  to  lend  his  eyes  to  the  mass 
of  us  unobservant  spectators  of  life.  Fortune  placed 
him  early  in  Thackeray's  "dreadful  poor  man's 
country" ;  born  in  Thackeray's  class,  he  would  have 
observed  that,  too,  as,  in  fact,  he  never  actually 
did.  To  the  study  of  the  well-to-do,  of  the  con- 
tented and  well-bred  class.  Dickens  brought  older 
eyes  and  a  grain  of  prejudice.  It  might  have  been 
wiser  in  him  to  enter  society  as  Lockhart  did.  con- 
sidering it  as  a  theatre  where  "the  dresses  and  ac- 
tresses" were  prettier  than  in  any  other.  But  he 
did  not  choose  to  become  really  familiar  with  a 
world  which  he  often  chose  to  satirize;  hence  the 
frequent  failure  of  such  satire.  Perhaps  a  man  can 
never  write  his  best  outside  of  the  sphere  of  his 
early  and  most  poignant  impressions.  He  would 
have  been  in  society,  not  of  it,  an  intelligent 
stranger,  like  the  Chinese  of  Goldsmith,  or  the 
Huron  of  Voltaire.  He  did  not  like  the  idea  of  that 
position  :  not  a  matter  for  marvel ;  his  Dedlocks 
and  his  Cousin  Feenix  are  decidedly  sketched  from 
a  distance.  But  it  was  not  his  especial  business  to 
draw  them. 


The  observation  of  Dickens  was  as  peculiar  in 
kind,  as  minute  and  sleepless  in  exercise.  Every 
human  being,  of  course,  down  to  the  semi-idiotic 
landlord  of  the  inn  in  Bamaby  Rudge,  sees  exist- 
ence at  an  angle  of  his  own.  We  look  at  life  each 
through  our  personal  prism.  But  the  prism  of 
Dickens,  if  the  phrase  is  permissible,  was  peculiarly 
prismatic.  It  lent  eccentricity  of  color  and  of  form 
to  the  object  observed.  It  settled  on  a  feature,  and 
exaggerated  that.  Now,  to  look  at  things  thus  is 
the  essence  of  the  art  of  the  caricaturist.  He  shuns 
or  omits  everything  but  that  which  he  considers  es- 
sential for  his  purpose  of  diverting,  and  he  insists 
upon  that.  It  has  been  denied  that  Dickens'  work 
is  caricature,  and  to  say  that  it  is  always  caricature 
would  be  vastly  unjust.  Nevertheless,  the  insist- 
ence on  Carker's  teeth,  Pancks'  snort,  Skimpole's 
manner,  Jarndyce's  east  wind,  and  Rigaud's  mus- 
tache, to  take  only  a  few  cases,  is  exactly  what  we 
mean  by  caricature;  and  it  is  caricature  in  the  man- 
ner of  Mr.  Carlyle.  The  historian,  like  the  novelist, 
was  wont  to  fix  on  a  single  trait  or  two — in  Robes- 
pierre, St.  Just,  or  whoever  it  might  be — and  to 
hammer  insistently  upon  that.  It  was  a  ready,  if 
inexpensive,  method  of  securing  a  distinct  impres- 
sion. Both  Dickens  and  Carlyle  overworked  this 
method,  which  becomes,  in  the  long  run,  a  stum- 
bling block — to  Monsieur  Taine,  for  example. 

Connected  with  the  vividness  of  Dickens'  obser- 
vation (which  becomes,  in  effect,  a  recreation  of  the 
object)  is  what  one  may  call  his  "Animism,"  in 
Mr.  Herbert  Spencer's  sense  of  that  ambiguous 
word.  In  the  opinion  of  many  philosophers,  early 
man,  and  simple  natural  men,  and  children,  regard 
all  nature  as  animated.  Whether  they  attain  this 
idea  by  virtue  of  a  process  of  peopling  nature  with 
"spirits,"  or  whether,  without  conscious  theory, 
they  mentally  transfer  to  all  things  in  the  universe 
the  vitality  of  which  they  are  conscious  themselves, 
or  whether  their  mode  of  thought  is  merely  playful, 
is  not  a  question  which  we  need  discuss  here. 
Whatever  the  origin  of  Animism,  thus  understood, 
it  is  a  mark  of  savage  and  popular  invention,  as 
displayed  in  myth  and  fairy  talc.  Now,  the  early 
form  of  human  fancy,  the  form  conspicuous  among 
backward  races,  peasants,  fishers  and  children,  is 
undeniably  the  source  of  all  the  civilized  poetry  and 
romance.  The  genius  of  Dickens  was  a  relapse  on 
the  early  human  intellectual  condition.  He  sees  all 
things  in  that  vivid  animated  way,  and  inanimate 
objects  play  living  parts  in  his  books  more  fre- 
quently than  in  any  other  modern  works,  except 
Hans  Andersen's  fairy  talcs.  "Hardly  a  form  of 
matter  without  a  living  quality ;  no  silent  thing 
without  its  voice."  This  manner  was  perfectly 
natural  to  Dickens,  who,  we  may  presume,  had  not 
reflected  much  on  Animism,  or  the  survivals  of  the 
primitive  in  the  civilized  intelligence.  But  the  man- 
ner tended  to  become  a  mannerism ;  like  all  man- 
nerisms, was  easily  imitated,  and  degenerated  into 
a  weariness.    .    .  . 

Related  to  these  primeval  faculties  was  Dickens' 
intense  power  of  imaginative  vision  and  audition. 
He  saw  his  characters,  and  heard  them  speak.  In 
Mr.  Galton's  phrase,  he  was  a  powerful  "visual- 
iscr";  lie  thought  in  pictures,  not  in  words.  These 
essential  differences  in  mental  processes  are  not 
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confined  to  persons  of  genius ;  an  author  must  not 
only  have  "vision,"  but  must  have  the  power  of 
transferring  his  visions  to  his  readers,  by  some- 
thing else  than  the  primitive  method  traditional  in 
the  Highlands.  Again,  he  must  not  only  "see,"  but 
see  things  worth  seeing  and  reporting.  It  is  prob- 
ably the  case  that  all  writers  of  genius  have  thought 
in  this,  which  seems  to  be  the  earlier  human  way, 
now  much  effaced  by  various  causes.  Certainly 
this  was  the  way  of  Dickens.  His  fancy  acted  with 
the  freshness  of  the  morning  of  the  world,  though 
the  materials  on  which  it  played  were  those  of  the 
slum,  the  law  court,  the  prison,  the  alehouse,  or 
whatever  is  most  remote  from  the  visionary  golden 
age.  "Our  Parish"  is  not  in  Utopia. 

Such,  roughly  speaking,  was  the  genius  of 
Dickens,  in  itself,  in  the  true  sense,  "given,"  un- 
derived,  and  akin  to  all  true  creative  temperaments. 
Sympathy,  insight,  vision,  observation,  peculiarity 
of  mental  angle  or  point  of  view,  were  all  combined 
with  humor,  and,  in  youth,  with  high  spirits  so  ve- 
hement as  to  constitute  a  kind  of  genius  of  them- 
selves. To  all  this  circumstances  added,  what 
might  otherwise  have  been  absent,  the  knowledge 
of  a  vast  field  of  life  almost  unexplored  by  any 
other  great  English  writer,  except  Fielding  and 
Crabbe. 


Qutrthat »/  Tatt*  HaroM  Van  Santnw^  Uttraturt 

Taste,  based  on  a  subtle  process  of  differentia- 
tion, is  acquired  by  reading,  as  the  appetite  comes 
from  eating.  Wc  do  not  begin  with  the  master- 
pieces of  literature  and  the  original  minds,  but  are 
gradually  led  up  to  them.  Our  facility  in  reading, 
as  well  as  our  capacity  for  digestion,  increases  in 
geometrical  ratio  with  our  knowledge.    .    .  . 

Taste  is  not  altogether  instinctive,  but  can  be  cul- 
tivated, insomuch  as  the  late  Dr.  Holmes,  always 
"arbiter  elegantiarum,"  affirmed  concerning  good 
books:  "We  must  acquire  the  habit  of  reading 
them,  if  possible,  as  people  acquire  bad  habits,  that 
of  intoxication  and  opium-eating,  beginning  with  a 
little  and  trusting  that  by  and  by  we  shall  thirst  for 
more."  The  inability  to  revive  a  past  age  in  the 
imagination  has  much  to  do  with  our  indifference  to 
a  past  literature,  which  must  be  constantly  studied 
if  we  would  inform  the  taste.  In  literary  criticism 
a  wise  consensus  of  opinion  is  based  on  the  voices 
of  time.  Catholicity  is  the  true  aim;  and  as  there 
are  mechanical  limits  to  study,  we  must  be  guided 
by  our  mentor  in  seeking  what  Hesiod  called  "the 
things  of  truth."  At  best  we  can  only  feel  our  way 
to  the  great  truths  of  literature.  But  in  reading  the 
critical  faculty  is  developed ;  we  become  introspec- 
tive :  horizons  widen ;  the  mind  broadens,  and  prei- 
udices  are  removed.  "We  detect  genius  in  the  turn 
of  a  phrase"  as  we  regard  language  as  a  work  of  art. 
True  taste  is  formed  by  a  tentative  process  in  mas- 
tering the  subtilitics  of  style,  as  well  as  in  getting 
at  the  informing  spirit  of  books.  That  celebrated 
axiom  of  Buffon's,  "the  style  is  the  man,"  has  be- 
come trite  by  frequent  repetition,  but  it  is  none  the 
less  a  forceful  statement  of  truth  because  it  was 
enunciated  over  a  century  ago.  That  the  French 
language  and  literature  have  an  artistic  form  ami 
possess  distinctive  features  and  charm  has  been 
clearly  pointed  out  by  M.  Brunetiere.   It  is  be- 


cause, as  he  says,  "of  the  intensive  cultivation  it  (the 
language)  has  always  received  at  every  step  of  the 
educational  system  of  France."  Hence,  howsoever 
its  writers  may  err  in  questions  of  morals,  they  are 
faultless  to  a  degree  in  matters  of  taste.  But  since 
the  days  of  Mile,  de  Scudery  and  the  "precieux" 
and  "precieuses"  whom  Moliere  impaled  on  the 
pointed  barb  of  his  wit,  the  latitude  of  taste  has  so 
expanded  that  in  dealing  with  the  subject  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  bring  the  critical  rays  of  refracted  and  re- 
flected light  to  a  focal  point.  Who  would  be  rash 
enough  to  condemn  a  man  for  the  possession  of 
false  taste  because  his  nature  is  irresponsive  to  the 
twangings  of  Swinburne's  lyre,  or  because  he  is  un- 
moved by  the  clever  banjo-strumming  of  Mr.  Kip- 
ling's muse?  Both  of  these  writers  have  finely  at- 
tuned ears,  but  as  it  is  possible  to  play  too  long  on 
one  string — even  with  Paganini's  performances  and 
Bach's  exquisite  melody  in  G  in  view,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  Tennyson's  sustained  note  in  "In  Memoriam" 
— we,  having  become  critical  in  the  pursuit  of  per- 
fection, demand  of  the  artist  a  more  varied  expres- 
sion in  attesting  his  power  to  excite  the  emotions. 
It  is  the  function  of  criticism,  as  it  is  also  within  the 
province  of  taste,  to  estimate  the  real  qualities  of 
such  writers  as  Swinburne  and  Kipling,  who  are 
recognized  voices  of  time,  though  from  our  stand- 
ard of  morals  it  might  appear  in  questionable  taste 
to  extol  the  merits  of  Catulle  Mendes,  a  true  genius, 
whose  work  (most  of  it  untranslatable)  shows  a 
complete  mastery  of  style ;  in  fact,  the  age  in  which 
we  are  living,  though  not  a  creative  epoch,  pro- 
duces so  much  fine  writing  that  we  may  say,  almost 
without  exaggeration,  as  Metternich  did  in  his 
time,  that  "cleverness  runs  in  the  streets." 

The  sources  of  that  taste  which,  rightly  exercised, 
is  a  means  of  enrichment  to  the  mind,  are  not  infre- 
quently as  secret  and  mysterious  as  the  springs  of 
the  fertilizing  Nile.  While  the  body  of  art  is  ap- 
preciable to  a  cultured  mind  with  a  sense  of  propor- 
tion and  a  fine  feeling  for  perfection  of  form,  its 
spirit  may  escape.  We  speak  of  cultivating  the  taste 
as  if  its  metes  and  bounds  could  be  determined  by 
academic  rule.  Are  not  our  maxims  and  theories 
and  elaborate  definitions  ever  provoking  quibbling 
dissent?  The  reader  may  recall  the  whimsical  com- 
ment of  an  English  writer  on  the  theory  that  one's 
taste  may  be  improved  by  reading  essays  on  taste. 
Such  a  course  he  considered  as  futile  as  an  attempt 
to  improve  one's  appetite  and  digestion  by  reading 
cookery  books. 

Emerson  once  spoke  of  Gibbon's  custom  of  ex- 
amining himself  both  before  and  after  reading  a 
book  to  see  what  had  been  added  to  his  mental  ex- 
periences. After  perceiving  that  a  thing  is  beauti- 
ful, we  should  be  eager  to  know  why  it  is  beautiful. 
A  great  deal  of  our  vaunted  culture  is  a  feeble 
aestheticism,  or  docility  of  mind  and  over-refine- 
ment, which  leads  to  the  worshiping  of  false  gods. 
But  when  the  desire  to  get  into  the  right  atmos- 
phere and  perceive  the  inherent  worth  and  beauty  of 
things,  assimilating  whatever  is  calculated  to  refine 
and  exalt,  possesses  the  mind  and  conscience  with 
the  power  of  faith,  the  sensibilities  are  quickened 
and  imaginative  literature  reveals  "a  religious  and 
infinite  quality"  which,  it  seems  to  us,  it  never  be- 
fore possessed. 
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PENCILINGS  FROM  THE  BELGIAN  SHAKESPEARE 

By  Katherine  Louisk  Smith. 


In  Maurice  Maeterlinck  we  encounter  one  of  the 
most  interesting  figures  in  contemporary  literature. 
Born  in  1862,  lie  is  still  comparatively  young.  A 
symbolist  and  writer  whose  "soul  dwells  too  much 
in  the  shadow."  he  was  educated  as  a  lawyer.  Ac- 
cording to  his  own  statements  he  works  with  regu- 
larity. He  lives  with  his  parents  in  a  prosaic  home 
in  a  modern  quarter  of  Ghent.  A  recent  inter- 
viewer describes  him  as  self-possessed  even  to  cold- 
ness. He  is  a  sportsman,  canoist,  bicycler  and 
skater.  As  a  writer  he  is  a  mystic  of  the  mystics, 
an  ardent  lover  of  Emerson  and  a  living  exponent 
of  the  sixth  or  psychic  sense  theory. 

He  is  a  symbolist,  a  teacher  and  poet — a  student 
of  Plotinus,  Boehme,  Coleridge  and  Emerson. 
Such  an  one  is  a  shining  target  for  Nordau,  the 
prosaic,  whom  a  recent  writer  declares  "ripe  for  the 
insane  asylum,  if  only  in  the  capacity  of  cicerone." 

Maeterlinck  has  been  called  the  Belgian  Shake- 
speare, but  Zangwill  changes  this  appellation  to 
the  Belgian  Poc. 

Strange  to  relate,  the  man  who  writes  such 
rhythmic  prose  or  loose  metrical  form  that  he  has 
been  compared  to  Whitman,  has  coniesscd  to  no 
ear  for  music,  even  though  his  writings  are  like  the 
refrain  of  a  ballad.  His  aim  has  been  to  make  the 
drama  of  psychological  interest ;  in  other  words,  to 
substitute  the  spiritual  for  the  material  passion. 

His  earliest  book,  which  attracted  attention,  was 
a  story  entitled  The  Massacre  of  the  Innocents, 
which  has  been  translated  into  English.  "Serres 
Chandes,"  a  collection  of  poems,  was  his  first  actual 
book  published. 

Maeterlinck's  admirable  translator,  Mr.  Hovey, 
contends  that  all  his  plays  have  an  esoteric  mean- 
ing. Of  these  plays.  The  Blind  and  Princess 
Maleinc  are  the  most  striking.  An  analytical  study 
of  Emerson  and  the  strange  preface  which  Maeter- 
linck wrote  for  the  volume  of  Emerson  recently 
translated  by  a  Dutch  Belgian,  are  unique  of  their 
kind.  I  lis  book  entitled  The  Treasure  of  the 
Humble,  from  which  the  following  extracts  are 
taken,  presents  Maeterlinck  in  the  character  of  a 
philosopher,  and  in  it  he  appeals,  as  every  mystic 
must,  to  the  elect : 

 If  at  the  moment  you  think  or  say  some- 
thing that  is  too  beautiful  to  be  true  in  you — if  you 
have  but  endeavored  to  think  or  to  say  it  to-day, 
on  the  morrow  it  will  be  true.  We  must  try  to  be 
more  beautiful  than  ourselves;  we  shall  never  dis- 
tance our  soul. 

— —But  it  is  not  enough  to  possess  a  truth:  it 
is  essential  that  the  truth  shall  possess  us.  We  must 
learn  to  live  in  a  beauty,  an  earnestness,  that  shall 
become  a  part  oi  ourselves. 

 When  we  think  of  it.  is  it  not  the  tranquillity 

that  is  terrible,  the  tranquillity  watched  by  the 
stars?  And  is  it  in  tumult  or  in  silence  that  the 
spirit  of  life  quickens  within  us? 

— — Arc  there  not  elements  of  deeper  gravity  and 
stability  in  happiness,  in  a  single  moment  of  re- 
pose, than  in  the  whirlwind  of  passion?    .  . 
Dare  the  soul  only  flower  on  nights  of  storm? 


 Though  you  have  but  a  little  room,  do  you 

fancy  God  is  not  there,  too,  and  that  it  is  impossible 
to  live  therein  a  life  that  shall  be  somewhat  lofty? 

 Be  good  at  the  depths  of  you  and  you  will 

discover  that  those  who  surround  you  will  be  good 
even  to  the  same  depths. 

 There   needs   but   so  little  to  encourage 

beauty  in  our  soul ;  so  little  to  awaken  the  slumber- 
ing angels,  or  perhaps  there  is  no  need  of  awaken- 
ing— it  is  enough  that  we  lull  them  not  to  sleep. 

 To  be  good  we  must  needs  have  suffered; 

but  perhaps  it  is  necessary  to  have  caused  suffering 
before  we  can  become  better. 

 And  though  we  choose  to  right  or  to  left  of 

us.  on  the  heights  or  in  the  shallows  .  .  .  yet 
shall  the  woman  we  elect  always  have  come  to  us 
straight  from  the  unvarying  star.  And  if,  like  Don 
Juan,  we  take  a  thousand  and  three  to  our  em- 
braces, still  shall  we  find,  on  that  evening  when 
arms  fall  asunder  and  lips  disunite,  that  it  is  always 
the  same  woman,  good  or  bad,  tender  or  cruel,  lov- 
ing or  faithless,  that  is  standing  before  us. 

 How  strangely  do  we  diminish  a  thing  as 

soon  as  we  try  to  express  it  in  words ! 

 Thousands  and  thousands  of  laws  there  are. 

mightier  and  more  venerable  than  those  of  passion ; 
but  in  common  with  all  that  is  endowed  with  resist- 
less force,  these  laws  arc  silent  and  discreet,  and 
slow  moving,  and  hence  it  is  only  in  the  twilight 
that  they  can  be  seen  and  heard,  in  the  meditation 
that  comes  to  all  of  us  at  the  tranquil  moments 
of  life. 

 This  much  at  least  is  abundantly  proved  to 

us,  that  in  the  work-a-day  lives  of  the  very  hum- 
blest of  men,  spiritual  phenomena  manifest  them- 
selves— mysticisms,  direct  workings,  that  bring 
soul  nearer  to  soul. 

 There  arc  times  when  destiny  shuts  her  eyes, 

but  she  knows  full  well  that,  when  evening  falls,  we 
shall  return  to  her,  and  that  the  last  word  must 
be  hers.  She  may  shut  her  eyes,  but  the  time  till 
she  reopen  them  is  time  that  is  lost. 

 There  is  nothing  in  the  whole  world  that  can 

vie  with  the  soul  in  its  eagerness  for  beauty  or  in 
the  ready  power  wherewith  it  adopts  beauty  unto 
itself. 

 On  this  whole  earth  of  ours  there  are  but  few 

souls  that  can  withstand  the  dominion  of  the  soul 
that  has  suffered  itself  to  become  beautiful. 

 Our  veritable  birth  dates  from  the  day  when, 

for  the  first  time,  we  feel  at  the  deepest  of  us  that 
there  is  something  grave  and  unexpected  in  life. 

 For  what  are  in  reality  the  things  we  call 

"  Wisdom,"  "  Virtue,"  "  Heroism,"  "  Sublime 
Honor"  and  "Great  Moments  of  Life,"  but  the  mo- 
ments when  we  have  more  or  less  issued  forth  from 
ourselves,  and  have  been  able  to  halt,  be  it  only  for 
an  instant,  on  the  step  of  one  of  the  eternal  gates, 
where  we  see  that  the  faintest  cry,  the  most  col- 
orless thought,  and  most  nerveless  gestures  do  not 
drop  into  nothingness;  or  that  if  they  do  indeed 
then  drop,  the  fall  itself  is  so  immense  that  it  suf- 
fices to  give  an  august  character  to  our  life? 
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The  Patting  of  tUt  Sport  Ctumetr  Atlantic  WmtA'y 

We  have  no  spare  chamber.  I  have  been  trou- 
bled about  it  for  a  long  while.  Yesterday  it  oc- 
curred to  me  that  the  Browns  have  no  spare  cham- 
ber, either,  nor  the  Robinsons,  nor  the  Stuyvesants, 
and  I  am  more  troubled  than  ever. 

The  decadence  of  the  spare  chamber  strikes  deep. 
It  is  the  concrete  difference  between  past  and  pres- 
ent. The  spare  chamber  meant  a  room  in  the 
house  set  apart  from  common  life,  dedicated  to  the 
higher  nature.  The  family  might  have  only  three 
chambers:  one  of  these  was  sacred.  The  feather 
bed  rose  plump  and  impregnable  in  its  recesses. 
The  green  paper  shades  shut  out  all  but  a  chink  of 
light,  the  cane-scat  chairs  stood  stiff  against  the 
wall,  and  clean  straw  rustled  under  the  taut  '"store 
carpet."  The  stimulus  to  the  imagination  alone 
was  worth  three  times  the  amount  of  cubic  space 
the  spare  chamber  occupied.  You  tiptoed  in. 
Mother's  best  bonnet  lay  on  the  middle  of  the  bed. 
Sometimes  a  huge  loaf  of  fruit-cake  sat  elegantly 
in  one  of  the  chairs. 

There  was  always  something  reserved  in  the  days 
of  the  spare  chamber — fruit  cake  and  bonnets. 
People  had  best  clothes.  They  wore  them  on  spare 
days.  Sunday  was  a  spare  day.  You  knew  that  it 
was  Sunday.  Grandfather  shaved.  (When  grand- 
fathers shave  every  day,  what  is  left  for  the 
seventh?)  There  was  a  hush  about  the  house.  As 
the  day  wore  on  it  deepened;  the  whole  farm  lay 
under  its  warm,  sleepy  spell — all  but  the  irrepressi- 
ble hen.  The  cheerful  cackle  lingers  still,  the  most 
irreverent  thing  in  memory.  She  worked  seven 
days  in  the  week,  and  talked  about  it.  The  very 
silence  waited  to  hear  and  condemn.  Amid  trolley 
cars,  and  bicycle  bells,  and  children  playing,  and 
the  Salvation  Army  drum,  the  cackle  dies  away  into 
a  harmless  whisper. 

There  was  spare  time  then.  People  made  visits 
— not  anxious,  crowded,  hurried  calls,  but  good 
old-fashioned  visits.  The  carryall  was -washed  and 
oiled.  Old  Flora  was  carefully  combed  and 
brushed  by  grandfather,  and  then  grandfather  was 
brushed  and  combed  by  grandmother.  Aunt  Clara 
packed  the  luncheon  in  a  big  basket.  There  was 
always  a  spare  cricket  to  fit  in  front  for  small  folks, 
with  a  good  view  of  Flora's  haunches  going  uphill, 
and  a  wide  sweep  of  country  going  down.  The 
journey  was  leisurely,  but  full  of  wild  excitements. 
There  were  the  dangerous  railroad  crossings,  where 
grandfather  always  got  out,  rods  ahead,  and  walked 
cautiously  across,  looking  two  ways  at  once.  The 
rest  of  us  rode  boldly  over,  with  a  fine  feeling  of 
risk.  Grandfather  used  to  crack  the  whip  in  de- 
fiance of  danger.  There  were  the  covered  bridges, 
too.  Old  Flora's  hoofs  echoed  in  them  and  re- 
peated the  trampling  of  armies.  The  loose  boards 
rattling  underneath  held  the  child  on  the  cricket 
breathless.  Times  have  changed.  Now  we  speed 
swiftly  over  gaudy  open  bridges,  and  the  legend, 
"No  faster  than  a  walk,"  looks  grimly  down  from 
cither  end. 

We  had  a  spare  chamber  at  first.  When  the 
baby  came  we  turned  it  into  a  nursery.  We  cleared 


out  a  storeroom  for  the  nurse,  and  used  the  little 
back-room  for  a  drying-room.  Grandmother, 
when  her  first  baby  came,  took  it  into  her  own  bed. 
When  another  baby  came  to  crowd  it  out  there  was 
the  trundle-bed  that  stood  under  the  big  bed  all 
day.  and  rolled  out  at  night  with  a  sleepy  rumble. 
And  when  more  babies  still  came  to  crowd  the 
trundle-bed.  the  first  baby,  a  big  boy,  six  years  old 
now,  had  a  bed  made  for  him  at  the  head  of  the 
back  stairs,  or  up  garret,  under  the  sloping  eaves. 
The  rain  lulled  him  to  sleep,  and  the  snow  drifted 
in  sometimes.  In  the  spare  chamber  the  big  bed 
loomed  untouched.  It  hovered  in  his  dreams,  a 
presence  not  to  be  put  by.  The  snow,  the  rain,  the 
stars,  and  the  spare  chamber  made  a  poet  of  him. 
We  have  no  poets  now. 


Wit  an*  Humor  ienrfon  Sptaktr 

In  his  Talks  with  Mr.  Gladstone,  the  Hon.  Mr. 
Tollemache  notes  an  odd  confession  by  the  states- 
man, of  his  inability  to  distinguish  between  wit  and 
humor.  To  us  it  seems  that  wit  and  humor  have 
hardly  anything  in  common  but  a  common  object. 
Both  note  with  laughter  incongruous  resemblances 
or  unlooked-for  dissimilarities,  but  they  note  them 
in  a  manner  altogether  different,  and  in  an  alto- 
gether different  spirit.  While  wit  sees  only  a  part, 
humor  sees  the  whole ;  and  white  wit  glances  at  the 
little  it  sees  with  indifference,  or  with  contempt,  or 
with  malice,  humor  looks  always  with  love.  Per- 
haps, indeed,  these  two  differences  resolve  them- 
selves into  one — the  difference  in  width  and  range 
of  view.  "Tout  comprendre,  e'est  tout  pardonner," 
says  the  divine  French  aphorism,  and  with  humor 
to  see  all  is  to  love  all.  Humor  sees  not  merely  the 
incongruity  or  absurdity  on  the  surface,  but  looks 
deeper  into  its  source  and  secret;  and  looks  not 
deeper  only  but  wider  also ;  sees  not  merely  the  in- 
congruity or  absurdity,  but  the  man  who  commits 
it — his  circumstances,  antecedents,  etc. ;  puts  itself 
in  his  place,  understands,  forgives  and  loves.  In 
one  word,  humor  is  sympathetic,  while  wit  is  indif- 
ferent, apathetic  or  anti-pathetic — an  electric 
searchlight,  chill  and  lurid,  turned  for  a  single  in- 
stant upon  a  single  point,  which  it  exposes  with 
pitiless  intensity,  while  the  light  humor  is  like  the 
light  in  a  mother's  eyes  when  she  looks  with  love 
and  laughter  at  the  little  and  natural  follies  of  her 
child.  They  are  laughable  follies  certainly,  but 
they  are  follies  of  a  child,  and  of  her  child,  and  she 
makes  for  them,  therefore,  all  the  allowance  of  love. 
Now  it  is  light  of  this  kind — not  chill  as  the  light  on 
snow — but  light  that  has  been  warmed  and  tinted 
in  passing  through  an  atmosphere  of  love,  which 
charms  and  wins  you  in  the  Essays  of  Elia.  You 
see  the  same  lambent  light  playing  upon  and 
around  its  subject  till  weaknesses  which  a  wit 
would  have  made  despicable  by  his  scorn  arc  by  the 
humorist  made  lovable  by  his  love.  "Do  you  not 
hate  So-and-so?"  Lamb  was  asked,  and  he  made 
the  answer  of  a  true  humorist:  "How  could  I  hate 
him?  Don't  I  know  him?  I  never  could  hate  any- 
one I  knew."  It  is  this  knowledge  of  men.  deep 
and  wide,  and  therefore  sympathetic,  which  marks 
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the  true  humorist,  who,  seeing  all  things  always 
from  a  divine  height,  makes  always,  and  for  all, 
divine  allowances. 


Tat  Oract  of  Thank fulnttl . , Edward  I tig*  PtH,.  Woman '»  Homo  Vompaaltm 

We  are  accustomed  to  go  back  to  the  past  for 
perfect  specimens  of  almost  everything.    I  hope 
that  I  may  be  able  to  call  attention  to  this  grace  as 
it  was  developed  in  our  mothers  without  exciting 
any  of  those  feelings  which  are  said  to  be  excited 
when  a  man  discourses  upon  the  merits  of  his 
mother's  pies.   For  with  our  mothers  thanksgiving 
was  an  art,  and  with  many  of  us  I  am  afraid  it  is 
only  a  lost  art.   The  more  one  studies  the  Ameri- 
can girl  of  a  generation  ago,  the  more  one  is  im- 
pressed with  this  wonderful,  quiet  talent  which  she 
so  highly  prized  and  so  constantly  used.    I  think 
that  to  us  men  it  seemed  the  chief  secret  of  her 
charm.    It  may  be  only  because  a  man  is  selfish 
and  likes  to  be  paid  for  the  favors  he  bestows,  but 
the  average  man  cannot  help  looking  back  to  those 
days  as  in  some  sense  brighter  than  these,  though 
he  would  hesitate  to  say  that  they  were  better.  It 
is  hard  to  forget  the  girl  who  never  left  unpaid  a 
debt  of  gratitude.  It  is  hard  to  forget  the  girl  who 
thanked  you  so  sweetly  for  the  seat  you  gave  up  in 
the  car  that  all  the  men  got  up  at  once  to  taste  its 
sweetness.   It  is  hard  to  forget  the  girl  who  never 
once  abused  your  ears  or  your  kindness  with  a 
Thanks — awfully!"    It  was  a  great  accomplish- 
ment in  those  days — this  graceful  giving  of  thanks 
— a  drawing-room  accomplishment  in  part,  it  is 
true,  but  back  of  the  drawing-room  was  a  heart. 
Our  mothers  were  taught  that  it  is  thankfulness  that 
gives  the  charm  to  thanksgiving,  and  they  did  not 
make  the  mistake  of  trying  to  be  charming  from  the 
lips  outward.   That  is  why  their  thanksgiving  was 
both  reasonable  and  duly  proportioned.   The  girl 
who  has  cultivated  the  spirit  of  thankfulness  does 
not  gush  over  at  the  gift  of  a  daisy,  and  snap  an  in- 
different "Thanks!"  at  the  man  who  has  lost  a  day 
from  the  office  to  gratify  her   little  whim.  Of 
course,  those  mothers  of  ours  had  their  whims,  and 
exercised  the  priceless  privileges  of  thoughtlessness 
and  snapping  now  and  then,  as  girls,  and  other  than 
girls,  have  always  done ;  but  I  think  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  the  girl  of  a  generation  ago  had  a  con- 
science on  the  subject  of  debts  of  gratitude  such  as 
few  have  had  since  her  day. 

I  have  said  that  I  am  afraid  that  with  many  of  us 
to-day  it  is  a  lost  art.  I  am  sure  that  it  is  not  given 
that  prominence  which  it  once  had,  and  that  it  is 
not  cultivated  with  the  enthusiasm  with  which  it 
once  was.  Girls  are  taught  what  etiquette  says 
about  it,  but  etiquette  deals  only  from  the  lips  out- 
ward, and  the  result  is  that  even  our  language  tells 
the  story  of  the  decadence  of  thanksgiving.  A 
traveler  from  Mars  might  hear  our  "Thanks!"  a 
million  times  and  never  suspect  that  it  was  meant 
as  an  acknowledgment  of  a  favor;  indeed.  I  am 
afraid  he  would  return  home  under  the  impression 
_  that  our  young  people  are  given  to  sharp-shooting. 
I  am  sure  that  up  to,  say,  a  dozen  years  ago,  in  those 
parts  of  our  country  where  gallantry  has  held  out 
longest,  one  could  not  give  up  a  seat  in  a  car  with- 
out being  sure  of  a  full  return  in  an  acknowledg- 
ment that  meant  to  acknowledge  something;  and 


that  to-day  the  average  man  is  utterly  upset  and  un- 
done when  his  ears  catch  the  old  sweet  sound.  Of 
course,  this  does  not  justify  or  account  for  the 
current  lack  of  gallantry  among  men,  but  I  am  not 
engaged  in  the  hopeless  task  of  restoring  men  to 
the  old  paths,  but  in  the  hopeful  one  of  pointing 
out  a  neglected  talent  which  the  most  charming  of 
girls  may  cultivate  with  good  results.  I  am  not 
grumbling.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  girl  of 
the  period  is  one  whit  behind  the  girl  of  the  past. 
I  do  not  believe  in  the  decadence  of  women.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  girl  of  to-day  is  equal  to  the  girl  her 
mother  used  to  be;  but  I  do  not  believe  that  it  is 
enough  to  say  of  our  girls  that  they  are  equal  to  the 
girls  of  the  past,  any  more  than  it  is  enough  to  say 
of  a  flower  that  has  had  the  best  attention  of  the 
best  florists  for  a  generation,  that  it  is  as  beautiful 
to-day  as  it  was  thirty  years  ago. 

For,  be  it  remembered,  this  is  the  age  of  girl  cul- 
ture. There  has  never  been  a  time  when  the  world 
was  as  much  interested  in  girls,  and  when  so  many 
people  were  in  one  way  or  another  engaged  in  their 
betterment.  Everybody  has  an  affectionate  interest 
in  their  welfare,  and  those  who  are  nobody  have  at 
least  the  curiosity  to  know  how  far  she  can  be 
pressed.  If  we  have  done  wisely,  the  girl  of  to-day 
ought  to  have  not  only  something  which  her 
mother  lacked,  but  she  ought  to  have  all  her 
mother's  graces  as  well.  But  it  is  a  serious  ques- 
tion whether,  in  pressing  her  development,  we  have 
not  cultivated  some  qualities  at  the  expense  of 
others,  just  as  in  pressing  the  development  of  a  cer- 
tain flower  we  have  increased  its  size  and  beauty  at 
the  expense  of  its  fragrance. 

The  spirit  of  thankfulness  is  a  fragrance  which 
belongs  to  woman  in  every  stage  of  her  develop- 
ment. There  is  nothing  in  the  demands  of  modern 
culture  inimical  to  the  culture  of  thanksgiving.  It 
is  not  a  difficult  art,  and  the  girl  of  the  period  is  as 
well  supplied  with  the  material  for  it  as  the  girl  of 
the  past.  It  is  useless  to  try  to  acquire  the  art  by 
merely  studying  the  forms  of  graceful  expression. 
You  cannot  disguise  the  sounding  brass  of  purely 
formal  thanks  with  all  the  art  in  the  world.  To  give 
thanks  one  must  be  thankful — full  of  thanks.  And 
to  be  thankful  one  must  be  "thinkful."  There  is 
no  other  secret.  One  must  think  upon  favors  be- 
stowed— one  must  give  as  serious  thought  to  the 
things  which  are  bestowed  as  to  the  things  which 
are  desired,  if  the  heart  is  to  be  kept  full.  Of  course, 
one  should  begin  at  the  beginning  and  learn  the 
art  of  giving  thanks  unto  Him  who  is  always  giv- 
ing. That  is  real  incense  which  both  ascends  and 
spreads  in  a  circle. 

Tat  Duty  of  Obtdltaet  Tkt  Spectator 

Ultimately,  it  is  not  a  question  of  obedience  as 
against  no  obedience,  for  every  man  obeys  some 
principle  of  conduct.  ...  It  may  be  said,  in  a 
word,  that  we  all  recognize  authority  and  the  duty 
of  obedience  to  that  authority,  but  that  the  great 
clash  in  human  life  arises  out  of  the  problem  as  to 
where  authority  is  to  be  found,  and  consequently 
how  obedience  is  to  be  exercised.  Nobody  is  for 
disobedience  as  such,  nobody  is  for  it  as  a  positive 
principle  of  action,  but  most  men.  in  the  Western 
world  at  least,  are  against  the  idea  of  mere  obc- 
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diencc  to  an  external  command  as  a  virtue.  Indeed, 
obedience  may  easily  become  the  most  deadly  and 
fatal  vice  of  the  soul. 

So  far  as  obedience  is  to  be  a  source  of  virtue 
and  health,  we  must  eliminate  from  it  the  concep- 
tion of  obedience  of  one  man  to  another  as  such, 
either  in  regard  to  thought  or  action.  The 
State  is  sovereign,  she  commands,  and  the  man  in 
blue  compels  us  to  obey.  But  we  do  not  obey 
him  as  a  man.  Constable  999X,  or  even  the  ermined 
judge  on  the  bench,  commands  no  power  over  us 
as  a  mere  individual ;  we  do  not  obey  the  man,  but 
wc  obey  the  State  through  him,  and  as  an  individual 
he  is  nothing  to  us.  In  the  affairs  of  business,  it 
might  be  thought  that  a  workman  was  compelled 
to  obey  implicitly  the  commands  of  his  employer. 
But.  putting  aside  the  point  that  in  modern  indus- 
try, with  its  huge,  clashing  forces,  many  of  the 
rules  are  joint  rules  in  which  both  sides  have  a 
voice,  it  is  clear  that  the  rules  of  business  are  not 
arbitrary  commands  like  the  edicts  of  Haroun-al- 
Raschid,  but  expressions  of  general  reason  which 
it  would  be  idle  not  to  adopt  if  industry  is  to  be 
carried  on  successfully.  So  with  the  laws  of  the 
State.  If  there  can  be  said  to  be  any  clear  law  of 
progress,  it  is  surely  this :  that  the  lives  of  the  citi- 
zens are  to  be  more  and  more  guided  by  rational 
principles,  that  the  element  of  arbitrary  caprice  is 
to  be  supplanted  by  that  of  rational  law.  An  East- 
ern potentate  would  cut  off  the  head  of  his  most  il- 
lustrious subject  without  rhyme  or  reason,  to 
gratify,  it  might  be,  the  wish  of  a  woman  of  his 
harem,  or  because  the  said  subject  possessed  a 
precious  jewel  which  his  monarch  coveted.  To-day 
we  surround  even  the  meanest  criminal  with  the 
safeguards  of  justice,  and  we  do  this  not  because 
we  love  crime  more  than  the  capricious  potentate, 
but  because  we  have  subjected  the  arbitrary  to  the 
rational. 

No  doubt  the  whole  question  of  obedience,  with 
all  its  nice  casuistry,  would  cease  to  trouble  us  if  life 
could  become  completely  reasonable,  and  the  law 
we  recognize  in  society  identical  with  the  law  of  the 
universe.  Those  majestic  words  of  Hooker  regard- 
ing divine  law :  "Her  seat  is  the  bosom  of  God,  her 
voice  the  harmony  of  the  world,"  express  the  real 
authority  which  in  our  hearts  we  all  recognize,  how- 
ever differently  we  may  interpret  the  idea  of  the 
Being  in  whom  all  law  is  rooted.  .  Some 
day,  perhaps,  war  will  cease  because  men  will  not. 
as  Hamlet  has  it,  be  pipes  for  passion  to  play  upon. 
.  .  .  It  has  been  in  the  clash  between  the  spirit 
of  obedience  and  that  of  authority  that  the  human 
conscience  has  been  awakened ;  but  we  may  surely 
look  for  an  epoch  of  harmony  when  this  conflict 
will  be  no  longer  essential  to  human  growth.  .  .  . 
We  conclude,  therefore,  not  that  obedience  will  be 
done  away  with,  but  that  it  will  become  more 
rational  and  universal,  being  directed  to  a  power 
without,  which  is  also  felt  to  be  the  informing  and 
guiding  principle  within. 


Thl  Tn»  8,Klmll*t  Anna  Hamlin  Wlktl  Sit/ Cult*,* 

He  who  ascertains  the  special  gift  or  power  with 
which  nature  has  endowed  him,  and  makes  it  the 
boundary  of  a  definite  field  of  thought  and  action, 
is  a  specialist.    This  gift  is  that  in  a  man  which 


we  are  wont  to  call  his  forte — his  strong  point.  It 
is  that  in  which  his  main  strength  lies,  and  is  the  re- 
sult of  his  "organization,  or  the  mode  in  which  the 
general  soul  incarnates  itself  in  him."  True,  men 
and  women  have  attempted  to  become  specialists 
without  consulting  the  native  bent  of  their  charac- 
ter, but  the  solicitations  of  an  age  grown  unstable 
by  its  great  resources  is  so  urgent  and  so  varied 
that  few  indeed  have  the  strength  to  pursue  un- 
swervingly a  limited  vocation  unless  they  are  irre- 
sistibly impelled  toward  it  by  the  dictates  of 
nature. 

Every  character  is  stamped  by  its  own  peculiar 
bent.  By  following  that  bent  or  tendency  man 
places  himself  under  the  glorious  tutelage  of  na- 
ture. She  is  a  wise  and  conscientious  guardian  and 
will  prevent  his  becoming  too  diagonal  or  unpleas- 
antly one-sided.  But  nature  is  very  self-willed,  and 
withal  a  trifle  malicious,  for  if  any,  out  of  mere 
stubbornness  or  ignorance,  refuse  to  recognize  her 
power,  she  plays  the  wretched  transgressors  many 
a  merciless  trick,  until  finally,  in  disgust,  she  aban- 
dons them  to  their  own  futile  devices.  The  special- 
ist respects  nature,  and  nature  respects  the  special- 
ist. Nature  will  lead  her  followers  into  paths  not 
always  smooth  or  sheltered,  but  up  mountain  sides, 
steep  of  ascent,  rough  and  wearisome.  Yet,  if  they 
be  true  to  her  guidance,  a  delightful  sunset  awaits 
them — a  sunset  of  dazzling  brightness  for  the  few, 
for  others  of  tender  and  restful  tints. 

"Jack-of-all-trades"  has  stood  from  time  im- 
memorial as  a  type  of  the  vacillating  man.  Yet 
who  has  not  felt  some  sympathy  for  him?  He  may 
not  be  as  weak  as  he  is  unfortunate  in  not  being 
able  to  find  out  his  one  talent  and  to  make  the  most 
of  it.  A  man  without  the  backing  of  nature  loses 
faith  in  himself.  He  hurries  restlessly  from  one  oc- 
cupation to  another  without  sufficient  forethought 
and  preparation.  We  must  wait  in  reverent  silence 
and  listen  to  the  voice  of  nature. 

This  is  an  age  of  specialists.  Yet  the  oncoming 
years  will  bring  us  more  discoveries;  more  to  be 
classified,  more  to  learn,  more  to  teach ;  and  conse- 
quently the  next  generations  will  tend  almost  en- 
tirely in  the  direction  of  specialties.  One  genera- 
tion will  bequeath  to  the  succeeding  ones  easier  and 
pleasanter  methods  of  acquisition,  but  also  an  ac- 
cumulation of  knowledge  so  vast  that  unless  life  is 
extended  far  beyond  the  allotted  threescore  years 
and  ten,  one  life  will  not  be  long  enough  to  grasp, 
even  superficially,  the  entire  range  of  a  single  sub- 
ject. It  is  then  simply  the  carrying  out  of  what  in 
political  economy  is  recognized  as  the  "division  of 
labor"  that  makes  the  specialist.  But  this  division 
of  labor  should  be  in  harmony  with  that  special 
gift,  or  with  that  special  capability  for  work,  that  is 
in  every  man.    .    .  . 

It  is  better  to  do  one  thing  well  than  many  things 
indifferently.  However,  the  entering  of  any  spe- 
cialty is  to  be  deprecated  until  a  firm,  broad  founda- 
tion of  general  culture  has  been  laid.  It  would  be 
as  if  in  the  erection  of  a  temple  the  groundwork, 
the  outer  walls,  the  whole  plan  and  scope  of  the 
edifice,  were  neglected  in  the  thought  of  the  altar. 
The  most  important  part  of  the  temple  is  indeed 
the  altar,  but  the  foundations  support  it.  the  walls 
guard  it,  and  the  openings  make  it  accessible. 
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The  following  sketch  of 
wmiam  rou^g  William  Young,  from  whose 
charming  volume  of  verse,  YVishmaker's  Town,  we 
quote  on  another  page,  is  contributed  to  Current 
Literature  by  a  writer  well  acquainted  with  the  facts 
of  Mr.  Young's  career: 

William  Young  has  been  for  a  number  of  years 
an  occasional  contributor  of  verse  to  the  leading 
magazines ;  but  he  is  known  to  the  public  chiefly 
as  a  dramatist.  His  Pendragon,  a  dramatic  render- 
ing of  the  pith  of  the  Arthurian  legends,  first 
brought  him  into  general  notice.  It  was  given  a 
very  elaborate  stage  production  by  the  late  Law- 
rence Barrett  in  1881,  and  was  received  with  re- 
markable favor.  The  most  authoritative  critics  of 
the  country  praised  it  with  surprising  unanimity  and 
warmth ;  and  though  a  tragedy  and  in  verse — and 
so,  in  two  respects  sadly  handicapped,  from  a  box- 
office  point  of  view — it  appealed  also  with  notable 
success  to  the  popular  fancy.  Pendragon  has  never 
been  published  in  its  entirety,  but  Mr.  Stedman,  in 
his  Library  of  American  Literature,  has  quoted 
from  it  liberally. 

In  1883  The  Rajah,  a  comedy-drama,  in  prose, 
from  Mr.  Young's  pen,  was  presented  by  the  stock 
company  of  the  Madison  Square  Theatre,  then  a 
very  famous  organization.  The  professional  critics, 
who,  in  the  case  of  Pendragon,  had  treated  the 
author  with  such  exceptional  favor,  now,  with  but 
few  exceptions,  attacked  him  savagely.  Not  only 
did  they  condemn  The  Rajah  as  a  work  of  art, 
they  consigned  it  summarily  to  oblivion,  the  ma- 
jority of  them  declaring,  with  great  positiveness. 
that  its  failure  was  a  foregone  conclusion.  It  may 
be  of  interest  to  the  inexperienced  dramatist  to  note 
that  the  play  against  which  this  crushing  verdict 
was  delivered,  ran  for  two  hundred  and  fifty  nights 
at  the  Madison  Square  Theatre,  was  for  two  or  three 
seasons  thereafter  one  of  the  reigning  attractions 
"on  the  road,"  and  a  little  later  was  presented  with 
like  results  in  Australia. 

But  in  his  next  important  venture  Mr.  Young  re- 
turned to  verse.  In  1889  he  completed  Ganclon,  a 
semi-historic,  romantic  tragedy,  calling  for  costly 
scenic  effects,  and  other  appointments  of  an  extraor- 
dinarily expensive  nature ;  and  again  he  found  a  pa- 
tron in  Lawrence  Barrett,  whose  zeal  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  native  drama  was  not  confined  to 
professions  of  faith,  but  extended  in  a  most  notable 
degree  to  works.  The  play  was  produced  with 
great  splendor  of  *'mise  cn  scene,"  and  was  signally 
successful,  Mr.  Barrett  managing  the  enterprise 
and  appearing  in  the  title  role,  but  in  the  middle  of 
the  season  its  career  was  interrupted.  Mr.  Barrett 
was  driven  into  retirement  by  illness — an  illness 
from  which  he  was  destined  never  to  recover.  A 
little  more  than  a  year  afterward  he  died,  and  in 
his  death  the  American  stage  lost,  if  not  its  greatest 
actor,  certainly  one  of  its  greatest  benefactors. 
Ganelon,  like  Pendragon,  remains  unpublished,  the 
author  regarding  it  as  better  suited  to  the  stage  than 
to  the  closet. 

Among  Mr.  Young's  other  contributions  to  dra- 
matic literature,  a  free  adaptation,  in  verse,  of  Jules 
Barbier's  Jeanne  d'Arc  is  worthy  of  mention.  This 


was  given  in  very  sumptuous  style  at  the  Fifth  Ave- 
nue Theatre  in  1891,  the  production  rivaling  in  lav- 
ishness  of  display  Mme.  Bernhardt's  famous  presen- 
tation of  the  piece  at  the  Porte  St.  Martin. 

By  birth  Mr.  Young  is  a  Westerner.  He  took 
his  literary  degree  in  an  Illinois  College,  and  re- 
ceived a  legal  education,  but  before  being  admitted 
to  the  bar  he  had  seen  his  first  play,  Jonquil,  pro- 
duced at  Booth's  Theatre.  Abandoning  the  law  he 
spent  a  couple  of  years  in  familiarizing  himself  with 
the  stage  as  an  actor,  after  which  he  studied  stage 
art  extensively  under  the  masters  of  the  craft 
abroad.  But  to-day  he  visits  the  theatre  only  when 
compelled  to  do  so.  His  preference  is  for  a  coun- 
try life,  and  he  spends  the  better  part  of  each  year 
in  his  summer  home  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Sunapce. 
New  Hampshire. 

fa  1  oin  in  ^  xv"tcr  m  tnc  ^'evv  York 
Tribune  speaks  thus  of  the 
French  poet's  fiery  agitation  in  verse  and  politics : 
Paul  Deroulede,  the  founder  of  the  League  of 
Patriots,  who  has  recently  been  arrested  in  Paris 
for  inciting  revolts  against  the  civic  authorities,  is 
a  fiery  agitator,  whose  championship  of  the  army 
has  been  conducted  in  literature  as  well  as  in  poli- 
tics. His  ability  to  write  in  verse  comes  to  him 
naturally  enough  by  inheritance,  since  he  is  the 
nephew  of  France's  celebrated  dramatic  poet. 
Emile  Augier.  It  was  said,  ten  years  ago,  during 
the  Boulangist  excitement,  that  Deroulede's  Songs 
of  the  Soldier  ("Chants  du  Soldat")  had  the  largest 
sale  of  any  book  in  France.  It  is  a  little  volume  of 
stirring  patriotic  verses,  which  appealed  powerfully 
to  the  popular  sentiment  when  it  was  issued,  just 
after  the  Franco-Prussian  War,  and  its  literary 
merit  was  recognized  when  it  was  "crowned"  by 
the  French  Academy.  As  a  soldier  himself.  De- 
roulede was  qualified  to  write  of  military  affairs  in 
the  true  spirit  of  the  camp.  At  the  very  outbreak 
of  the  war  with  Prussia  he  and  his  brother  enlisted 
as  privates  in  an  infantry  regiment.  They  fought 
in  the  terrible  battle  of  Sedan,  on  September  1, 
1870,  when  Paul  Deroulede  distinguished  himself 
by  saving  his  brother's  life,  although  he  had  re- 
ceived severe  wounds  of  his  own  at  the  time.  He 
was  among  the  prisoners  taken  by  the  enemy,  and 
was  placed  by  them  in  a  hospital  at  Breslau  to  re- 
cover from  his  injuries.  From  here,  however,  he 
managed  to  escape,  and,  making  his  way  back  to 
France,  rejoined  the  army,  and  fought  with  bravery 
through  the  campaigns  of  the  Loire  and  of  the 
East.  After  the  capitulation  of  Paris  he  took  part 
in  the  second  siege  of  that  city  against  the  Com- 
mune. He  had  reached  the  rank  of  lieutenant,  and 
had  been  decorated  with  the  Cross  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor,  when,  on  account  of  a  severe  fall  from 
his  horse,  his  health  was  so  much  impaired  that  he 
was  obliged  to  quit  the  service.  In  the  year  follow- 
ing the  war  he  published  the  "Chants  du  Soldat," 
and  three  years  later  a  second  volume  entitled 
"Nouvcaux  Chants  du  Soldat."  Two  more  books 
of  poems  of  the  same  nature  were  "Marches  et 
Sonneries,"  published  by  him  in  1881,  and  "Re- 
frains Militaires."  in  1888.   He  has  done  other  liter- 
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ary  work,  but  these  arc  his  chief  productions  relat- 
ing solely  to  military  life.  So  far  as  could  be  as- 
certained by  recent  inquiries  no  translations  of  De- 
roulede's  soldier  songs  have  appeared  in  this  coun- 
try. Indeed,  it  is  difficult  to  render  them  at  all 
satisfactorily  into  English,  for  the  peculiar  swing 
and  music  of  the  French  verse  are  easily  lost 
among  the  English  words. 


tktiruh    The   Chicago   Chronicle  has 
H.mori.t  this  to  say  of  the  writer  whom 

it  calls  "the  Irish  Mark  Twain" : 

Seumas  MacManus,  of  Donegal,  Ireland,  better 
known  to  thousands  of  delighted  and  admiring 
readers  as  "Mac,"  has  crossed  the  ocean  and  is  now 
"in  our  midst."  That  "Mac"  is  a  humorist  of  the 
first  order  is  unquestionable,  as  all  will  admit  who 
have  read  his  fresh,  breezy  and  laughter-provoking 
works.  It  is  only  three  years  since  Seumas  Mac- 
Manus has  been  before  the  public,  yet  in  that  short 
space  of  time  he  has  taken  his  place  as  a  great  hu- 
morist, giving  to  the  public  books  which,  in  the 
language  of  his  reviewers,  "bubble  and  sparkle  with 
almost  intoxicating  wit."  His  first  work,  The  Lead- 
in'  Road  to  Donegal,  is  a  rich  treasure-house  of 
genuine  Irish  humor.  Reviewers  have  said  that  it 
surpasses  the  works  of  Samuel  Lover  and  is  quite 
equal  to  anything  of  Lever.  Great  things  were 
foretold  for  the  anonymous  author.  His  succeed- 
ing books,  as  might  be  expected,  surpassed  the 
first,  and  have  had  a  phenomenally  rapid  sale  and 
gave  him  at  once  the  place  he  merited,  that  of  the 
greatest  living  Irish  humorist,  many  critics  even 
conceding  that  he  has  done  work  equal  to  any  other 
Irish  humorist,  living  or  dead,  for  he  has  not  yet 
given  to  light  a  single  story  that  any  of  his  thou- 
sands of  admirers  would  willingly  spare.  His 
stories  have  hitherto  dealt  entirely  with  the  Irish 
character  in  its  humorous  side.  He  views  his 
characters  with  a  quaint  and  twinkling  eye,  and  has 
brought  to  perfection  the  art  of  presenting  them 
to  the  reader  in  the  drollest  but  at  the  same  time 
most  sympathetic  aspect,  for  sympathy  with  his  fel- 
low-countrymen, it  must  be  noted,  is  the  keynote  of 
his  writings — a  sympathy  to  which  he  never  fails  to 
make  his  reader  respond.  "Mac"  loves  his  charac- 
ters, and  compels  his  readers  to  love  them  too.  With 
the  one  possible  exception  of  Carleton,  no  Irish 
novelist  ever  had  the  same  close  acquaintance  with 
Irish  peasant  life.  Seumas  MacManus  was  born 
and  has  spent  his  life  in  the  remote  mountains  of 
Donegal.  As  a  boy  he  absorbed  unconsciously 
the  strange  life  around  him.  He  was  always  the 
best  attender  at  the  cheery  hearth  of  the  shanachy, 
or  story-teller,  and  quickly  became  the  best  story 
retailer  of  any  of  the  young  people  in  that  part  of 
Donegal.  Even  now  his  repertoire  of  grand  and 
beautiful  old  Gaelic  folk  tales  and  legends  is  un- 
equaled.  As  years  rolled  on  "Mac"  became  mas- 
ter of  the  little  school  where  he  had  imbibed  his 
knowledge.  Since  coming  before  the  public  as  an 
author  his  success  has  been  so  rapid  that  he  turned 
the  key,  not  without  regret,  on  his  humble 
academy,  determined  henceforth  to  devote  all  his 
time  to  writing.  "Mac"  has  shown  that  the  same 
pen  which  can  evoke  the  merriest  laughter  is  capa- 
ble of  drawing  the  saddest  tear.   In  his  latest  book, 


The  Bend  of  the  Road,  are  scenes  which  reviewers 
confess  "make  them  weep  salt  tears."  This  is  par- 
ticularly the  case  with  the  story  of  The  Widow 
Mary.  Most  of  his  best  pathetic  tales  are  yet  in 
manuscript.  MacManus  appeared  in  print  first  as 
a  poet.  He  writes  verse,  humorous,  pathetic  and 
patriotic.  Most  of  his  verse — as  is  also  the  case 
with  his  prose — is  written  in  dialect,  at  which  he  is, 
as  may  be  expected,  a  professional. 


oiiMr  e nttami  t  The  Washington  Star  prints 

f c«««tr/*  Httthtmatitian  this  article  on  Oliver  Heavy- 
sides,  the  eccentric  English  genius : 

For  pure  eccentricity  of  character  Oliver  Heavy- 
sides,  the  great  English  mathematician,  stands 
without  a  peer.  He  is  recognized  as  a  great  savant 
by  Lord  Kelvin,  Mascart  and  men  of  that  class. 
He  has  been  called  the  intellectual  successor  of 
Maxwell,  and  his  achievements  in  the  science  of  ad- 
vanced mathematics  seem  to  bear  out  the  justice  of 
this  appellation.  But  no  one  ever  sees  him.  He 
has  not  been  visible  to  the  general  public  since  his 
retirement  from  the  Government  service,  years  ago. 
Once  when  Sir  John  Pender  was  running  The 
London  Electrician  he  received  a  communication 
from  a  comparatively  unknown  man,  which  not 
only  arrested  his  attention,  but  caused  him  to  think 
that  here,  at  last,  must  be  a  genius  in  the  world 
of  mathematics.  The  communication  was  pub- 
lished and  caused  some  little  comment  in  the  scien- 
tific world.  It  at  once  stamped  its  author  as  a  man 
well  worthy  of  the  consideration  of  scientists,  and 
the  paper  began  receiving  communications  asking 
for  information  concerning  this  new  light.  Sir 
John  Pender  was  unable  to  answer  these  corre- 
spondents. He  did  not  himself  know  who  the  writer 
was.  The  original  communication  had  been  sent 
through  the  mail,  but  no  address  accompanied  the 
manuscript,  except  that  the  editor  was  asked  to 
please  send  any  remuneration  to  a  certain  "grocery 
store,"  in  a  nearby  district.  The  editor  of  The 
Electrician  sent  the  said  "remuneration"  to  the 
grocery  store,  so  named,  and  the  practice  has  been 
in  vogue  ever  since. 

In  all  the  years  that  Hcavysides  has  been  writing 
for  The  Electrician  he  has  never  been  in  the  office 
of  the  paper.  None  of  the  staff  know  him  by 
sight.  None  know  whether  he  is  married  or  single, 
where  he  lives,  or  what  he  eats,  or  anything  else  of 
a  personal  nature  concerning  him.  He  is  simply  se- 
cretiveness  personified.  An  incident  illustrating 
this  is  told  in  English  scientific  circles.  It  was 
known  that  the  mathematician  had  no  income  ex- 
cept the  rather  limited  one  which  he  received  for 
his  weekly  article  to  The  Electrician.  Several  of 
the  scientific  men  of  England,  in  admiration  for 
his  great  talent,  determined  to  give  him  a  pension. 
But  how  to  get  him  to  accept  it  was  a  question. 
Communications  on  the  subject,  by  means  of  the 
grocery  store  postoffice,  remained  unanswered,  and 
other  little  incidents  which  cropped  out  during  the 
correspondence  showed  that  Hcavysides  was  an- 
noyed by  the  proposition.  A  scheme  was  then  put 
on  foot  to  compel  him  to  accept  the  pension.  A 
letter  was  written  to  him,  in  which  it  was  said  that 
his  residence  had  been  found  out  at  last,  and  that 
if  he  did  not  at  once  accept  this  pension  a  delega- 
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tion  composed  of  the  leading  scientific  men  of  Lon- 
don would  march  to  his  house  and  present  it  to  him 
in  person.  Evidently  this  was  to  him  a  fearful 
threat,  and  he  believed  it  to  be  true,  for  he  wrote 
back  stating  that  he  would  accept  the  pension  if  the 
delegation  would  stay  away.  He  has  been  receiv- 
ing it  ever  since,  and  it  is  fondly  believed  by  his 
friends,  who  have  never  seen  him,  that  he  is  now 
living  in  comfort. 

No  biography  has  ever  been  written  about  this 
very  queer  man,  except  in  the  most  fragmentary 
manner  as  facts  concerning  his  life  have  cropped 
out.  No  picture  of  him  has  ever  been  taken,  and, 
therefore,  no  description  of  the  man  can  be  given. 
Whether  he  is  school-bred  or  not  no  one  knows, 
but  that  he  is  a  giant  in  his  particular  hobby  cannot 
be  gainsaid.  He  is  a  savant  of  the  highest  order, 
and  few  people  who  fall  short  of  his  own  calibre 
are  able  to  read  his  books.  It  is  said  that  only  six 
people  in  the  world  are  really  able  to  understand 
them  at  first  hand.  Heavysides  is  so  thoroughly 
a  mathematician  that  he  invents  new  systems  of 
mathematics  as  he  goes  along.  In  writing  a  book 
he  will  develop  a  new  theory  and  explain  it  by 
means  oi  mathematics  of  his  own  invention,  so  to 
speak.  After  he  has  proceeded  for  five  or  six  chap- 
ters in  this  manner  he  will  state  that  "now  I  will 
explain  the  system  of  mathematics  used  in  the  pre- 
ceding chapters."  So  that  in  order  to  understand 
the  book  at  all  one  must  first  go  through  it  and 
pick  out  these  explanatory  chapters,  and,  having 
thoroughly  encompassed  them,  use  them  as  a  basis 
for  understanding  the  rest  of  the  book.  On  the 
other  hand,  to  read  his  books  in  parts,  one  would 
think  them  to  be  the  composition  of  any  one  but 
the  very  staid  person  who  writes  them.  For  he  is 
addicted  most  abominably  to  making  very  bad 
English  puns,  and  these  he  inserts  in  the  heart  of 
the  most  serious  part  of  the  book. 


*«ry^««.  zan^ur.Pro*-  The  Boston  Globe  gives  the 
itgPnttgit        following  interesting  account 
of  the  little  Jewish  girl,  Mary  Antin,  Israel  Zang- 
will's  recently  discovered  literary  prodigy: 

Zangwill  has  written  Children  of  the  Ghetto  and 
Dreamers  of  the  Ghetto,  and  now  Boston  has  a 
child  and  a  dreamer  from  the  Ghetto  of  Russia,  who 
promises  at  fifteen  to  rival  Zangwill  and  all  He- 
brews who  have  written  in  English.  This  child, 
with  her  mother,  left  the  centre  of  Russia  at  eleven 
to  follow  the  father  to  America.  The  story  of  that 
trip,  with  all  its  sufferings  and  pain,  this  little  girl, 
Mary  Antin  by  name,  wrote  in  Yiddish  as  soon  as 
she  arrived  in  this  country,  and  before  she  knew 
a  word  of  English.  Two  years  later  she  translated 
it  into  the  language  of  her  new  country,  and  to- 
day, at  fifteen,  the  story  of  this  trip  has  been  pub- 
lished. Within  the  last  month  Clarke  &  Co.,  of 
Boston,  have  put  forth  the  book,  which,  from  a 
standpoint  of  literature,  economic  and  historic, 
bids  fair  to  tell  more  than  its  outside  predicts. 
Upon  the  modest  cover  is  the  title  From  Plotzk  to 
Boston,  by  Mary  Antin,  with  a  Foreword  by  Israel 
Zangwill. 

Mary  Antin  is  small,  even  for  her  fifteen  years, 
delicate,  with  rather  sharp  features  and  eyes  that 
are  large  and  piercing.  She  looks  like  anything  but 


the  author  of  a  book  and  writer  of  many  yet  unpub- 
lished poems.  She  is  poor  in  worldly  goods  at  best, 
but  rich  in  all  the  qualities  that  will  develop  into 
a  noble  woman  and  a  great  writer.  Plotzk,  her  na- 
tive village,  is  in  the  west  central  part  of  Russia, 
outside  of  which  no  Hebrews  can  live  and  inside  of 
which  their  life  is  made  miserable  as  only  Russian 
authorities  seem  to  know  how  to  make  it.  When 
she  was  eight  years  old  her  father  was  lured  by  the 
tales  of  ease  and  wealth  in  America  to  leave  his 
home  and  go  abroad  to  prepare  another  home  for 
his  wife  and  four  small  children.  After  three  weary 
years  of  waiting  he  sent  for  his  family,  and  it  is  the 
child's  story  of  this  journey  from  Russia  to  the 
land  of  freedom  upon  which  Zangwill  has  set  the 
stamp  of  approval.  The  opportunity  to  launch  her 
work  was  given  Mary  Antin  by  Mrs.  Hccht,  of 
Commonwealth  avenue,  Boston,  whose  philan- 
thropic work  is  so  well  known  all  over  the  country. 
Four  years  ago  Mary  Antin  knew  no  language  but 
Yiddish ;  to-day  she  has  so  far  advanced  that  she 
is  with  the  students  of  her  age  in  the  first  year  of 
the  Boston  Latin  School. 

Zangwill  says  in  his  introduction :  "...  It 
is  thus  a  human  document  of  considerable  value, 
as  well  as  a  promissory  note  of  future  performance. 
The  quick  senses  of  the  child,  her  keen  powers 
of  observation  and  introspection,  her  impressiona- 
bility, both  of  sensations  and  complex  emotion — 
these  are  the  very  things  out  of  which  literature  is 
made,  the  raw  stuff  of  art."    .   .  . 

Just  one  extract  from  her  book — the  only  one 
which  our  limited  space  allows  us — will  give  some 
idea  of  the  beauty  and  poetry  in  Mary  Antin's 
writings.  The  passage  referring  to  the  impression 
produced  upon  her  is  too  long  to  give  in  full,  but 
a  part  of  it  shows  so  much  more  feeling  that  an 
American  city  can  give  one  born  and  bred  therein 
that  it  must  strike  all  as  strange :  "The  ocean  spoke 
to  me  in  other  beside  mournful  or  angry  tones.  I 
loved  even  the  angry  voice,  but  when  it  became 
soothing  I  could  hear  a  sweet,  gentle  accent  that 
reached  my  soul  rather  than  my  ear.  Perhaps  I 
imagined  it.  I  do  not  know.  What  was  real  and 
what  was  imaginary  blended  in  one.  But  I  heard 
it  and  felt  it,  and  at  such  moments  1  wished  I  could 
live  on  the  sea  forever,  and  thought  that  the  sight 
of  land  would  be  unwelcome  to  me.  I  did  not 
want  to  be  near  any  person.  Alone  with  the  ocean 
forever — that  was  my  wish." 

Meanwhile  this  little  Russian  Hebrew  at  fifteen 
is  living  in  a  poor  little  tenement  on  Dover  street. 
Poverty  is  her  lot,  yet  she  goes  daily  to  her  school, 
to  her  music  lessons,  and  in  her  quiet  moments 
curls  up  in  a  corner  with  her  favorite  authors  or 
strives  herself  to  fit  her  thoughts  to  meter.  In  her 
there  is  promise  of  a  great  fortune.  Hope  always 
rules  in  her  heart,  hope  that  just  as  she  broke  away 
from  the  darkness  of  Russia  to  the  light  of  liberty, 
so  may  she  leap  from  poverty  to  wealth. 


Of  M.  Huysmans,  the  French 

Jorii  Karl  HuuBmant  ,  ,  , 

author,  whose  recent  depart- 
ure from  Paris  to  Liguge  in  the  department  of 
Vienne,  where  he  intends  passing  the  remainder 
of  his  days  in  solitude,  the  London  Academy  says: 
One  might  almost  be  said  to  be  able  to  read  the 
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life  history  of  M.  Huysmans,  a  gray-headed,  blue- 
eyed  man,  with  a  Roman  nose  and  a  wrinkled  fore- 
head, in  the  objects  which  crowd  his  cosy  study. 
Things  worldly  and  things  spiritual  lie  side  by  side, 
marking  the  two  extremes  of  his  life.  On  the  walls 
are  drawings  by  Parisian  artists  and  engravings  by 
Flemish  masters,  in  the  bookcase  facing  the  win- 
dow are  priceless  works  on  mysticism  and  devil- 
worship  side  by  side  with  works  of  devotion  and 
rare  Bibles,  over  the  title-pages  of  which  their 
owner  will  go  into  ecstasies;  on  the  mantelpiece 
are  carved  figures  of  saints,  an  altar  decoration  and 
tapers,  suggestive  of  devotion  and  a  saintly  life. 
There  is  a  strange  air  of  faith  and  wanton  unbelief 
in  the  room,  and  each  is  so  pronounced  that  one 
begins  to  wonder  which  has  gained  the  mastery  in 
the  contest  for  a  soul. 

No  matter  what  volume  of  the  fifteen  works 
comprising  M.  Huysmans'  literary  baggage  we 
take  in  hand,  it  is  not  difficult  to  detect  his  nation- 
ality. Though  French  by  education  and  in  sym- 
pathies, he  is  Dutch  by  origin ;  and  he  possesses  a 
certain  faculty  of  using  words  as  though  they  were 
colors,  a  power  over  detail  such  as  may  be  ob- 
served in  the  work  of  Teniers  and  Jordaens.  He 
was  born  in  Paris  on  February  5,  1848,  his  father 
being  Dutch  and  his  mother  French.  His  "debut" 
as  a  writer  was  made  under  M.  Emile  Zola,  in  those 
days — now  long  since  past  and,  with  their  literary 
ideals,  almost  forgotten — when  Guy  de  Maupas- 
sant, Ceard,  Hcnnique,  and  Paul  Alexis  used  to 
meet  at  Medan.  "Les  Soirees  de  Medan,  princi- 
pally dealing  with  the  1870  war,  was  the  result — a 
remarkable  one,  too,  in  i%s  way,  since  that  volume 
of  short  stories,  which  had  been  published  pre- 
viously in  France  and  abroad,  contained  several 
notable  pieces  of  work,  Maupassant's  "Boule  de 
Suif"  being  undoubtedly  the  greatest,  and  Huys- 
mans' "Sac  au  Dos"  by  no  means  the  least  import- 
ant of  the  collection.  In  that  story,  the  earliest 
which  M.  Huysmans  wrote,  the  author's  pessimistic 
outlook  upon  life  found  expression;  and  so  it  was 
to  be  in  the  more  pretentious  works  which  fol- 
lowed. Take  no  matter  what  novel  or  short  story 
written  by  him— "Marthe,"  which  was  published  in 
1876;  "Les  Sceurs  Vatard,"  1879;  "En  Menage," 
1881;  "A  Reborns."  1884;  "A  Vau  l'Eau,"  1882; 
"En  Rade,"  1887;  and  "La-Bas,"  1891—  all  con- 
tain the  outpourings  of  a  soul  embittered  by  life, 
and,  what  is  more,  an  evident  love  on  his  part,  as  M. 
Rodenbach  has  pointed  out,  for  "1'odeur  du 
peche."  "A  Vau  l'Eau" — "Drifting" — the  story  of  a 
Government  official,  M.  Folantin,  who  can  find  no 
ray  of  hope  in  anything,  is  the  most  pessimistic  of 
all.  But  in  "La-Bas"  the  modern  apostle  of  pessi- 
mism strayed  somewhat  from  his  usual  path ;  he 
gave  his  readers  a  minute  study  of  Satanism  in  the 
mystic  rites  of  which  he  is  as  great  an  authority  as 
M.  Jules  Bois,  the  author  of  "Les  Petites  Religions 
de  Paris."  "There  is  no  doubt,"  said  M.  Huys- 
mans to  me  upon  one  occasion,  "that  devil-worship 
exists  in  Paris  at  the  present  time.  I  have  pub- 
lished much  of  the  truth  in  "La-Bas."  as  much  as 
I  can,  for  I  have  not  disclosed  all.  There  are  some 
things  which  I  could  show  you  in  works  in  my 
library  here  which  are  really  terrifying."  Mysti- 
cism led  M.  Huysmans  to  Catholicism. 


Durtal,  the  mystic  in  "La-Bas,"  is  no  other  than 
M.  Huysmans  himself,  and  he  makes  no  secret 
whatever  of  the  fact.  He  appears  again  in  "En 
Route"  and  in  "La  Cathedrale,"  both  of  which 
have  been  translated  into  English,  and  he  will 
finally  be  seen  in  "L'Oblat,"  a  forthcoming  study 
of  the  Benedictine  life  upon  which  M.  Huysmans  is 
at  present  engaged.  Of  the  genuineness  of  M. 
Huysmans'  conversion  there  can  be  no  doubt  what- 
ever. It  is  now  six  years  ago  since  he  made  a  re- 
treat at  La  Trappe,  and  since  then  he  has  carried 
out  everything  that  could  be  required  of  the  most 
devout  Catholic. 

In  writing  his  books  M.  Huysmans  is  very  slow 
and  painstaking.  His  method  of  work  is  very  simi- 
lar to  that  of  M.  Zola.  He  reads  everything  which 
bears  on  the  main  idea  and  characters  of  his  novel, 
at  the  same  time  taking  careful  and  voluminous 
notes.  His  researches  arc  made  principally  in  the 
evening,  the  morning  until  noon  being  devoted  to 
the  classification  of  his  notes.  And  what  a  labor 
these  researches  entail,  M.  Huysmans,  as  did  his 
old  friend  Gustave  Flaubert,  has  discovered.  When 
writing  "En  Route"  he  had  to  read  whole  libraries. 
Then,  when  he  has  thoroughly  mastered  his  sub- 
ject and  the  characters  of  his  novel  have  begun  to 
take  the  form  of  living  men  and  women,  he  works 
principally  in  the  early  morning,  upon  the  actual 
writing  of  the  chapters  of  his  book.  But  during 
this  part  of  his  work  M.  Huysmans  takes  long  rests, 
sometimes  never  touching  his  pen  for  five  or  six 
days  together. 

M.  Huysmans  has  not  solely  followed  the  pro- 
fession of  literature;  like  Charles  Lamb,  he  was 
engaged  for  thirty  years  of  his  life  in  "sucking  his 
sustenance  through  a  quill."  In  fact,  it  is  only  a 
short  time  since  he  retired  upon  a  pension  from  the 
Service  de  l'Administration  of  the  Ministry  of  the 
Interior.  He  feels  now  that  he  is  well-entitled  to 
a  rest,  and  that  is  why  he  intends  to  build  a  her- 
mitage after  his  own  heart  at  Liguge,  where  he  will 
coin  the  golden  phrases  for  "L'Oblat"  and  for  the 
Life  of  Sainte  Lidwine. 


A  contributor  to  the  Critic 

Margarat  Dcland  at  Heme  .    .       ,  ,  . 

writes  entertainingly  as  fol- 
lows of  the  home  life  of  the  author  of  John  Ward, 
Preacher.  Old  Chester  Tales,  etc. : 

Mrs.  Deland  is  of  Scottish  ancestry  on  her 
father's  side  of  the  family,  and,  as  a  lineal  descend- 
ant of  John  of  Gaunt,  may  be  said  to  have  sprung 
from  the  house  of  Lancaster.  There  is  about  her 
something  of  the  freedom  and  indomitable  strength 
of  the  Highlands — a  look  in  the  clear  blue  eye,  a 
warmth  of  coloring,  a  cut  of  features,  and,  above 
all,  a  certain  unruly  assertiveness  of  stray  locks  of 
hair — that  awakens  memories  of  the  heather  and  of 
the  wind  upon  the  hills,  coming  heavily  laden  with 
the  odor  of  peat  and  fresh  from  its  contact  with 
some  neighboring  loch.  And,  again,  there  are  mo- 
ments when  other  and  quite  different  pictures  sug- 
gest themselves,  as  the  outcome  of  a  still  more 
subtle  relation  to  the  fragrant  treasures  of  her  gar- 
den —  the  delicate  mignonette,  the  open-hearted 
June  rose — with  just  a  touch  of  passion  in  its  veins 
to  make  it  kin  with  all  the  world — and  the  sensi- 
tive convolvulus,  lifting  its  face  heavenward  to 
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greet  the  light,  but  robbed  of  aspirations  when  the 
shadows  settle  into  gloom. 

Very  few  houses  suggest  in  a  more  marked  de- 
gree the  tastes  of  those  who  occupy  them,  than  the 
one  in  which  Margaret  Deland  may  be  found  dur- 
ing the  winter  months  and  until  the  chilly  New  Eng- 
land spring  deigns  to  set  forth  a  tempting  array  of 
blossoms.  At  this  signal,  followed  by  a  general 
exodus  in  favor  of  suburban  residences,  Mrs.  De- 
land — being  a  Bostonian  only  by  adoption,  and 
therefore  to  be  pardoned  for  seeking  recreation  at 
a  greater  distance  from  home — closes  the  town 
house,  leaving  it  guarded  by  flowers,  to  re-establish 
herself  and  her  household  in  an  attractive  cottage 
at  Kennebunkport,  Maine,  where  her  summers  are 
habitually  passed. 

The  strong  love  of  flowers  finds  its  expression  in 
a  number  of  ways,  and  it  seems  extraordinary  that 
a  success  which  is  seldom  achieved  by  those  who 
live  in  town  should  crown  the  efforts  of  one  who 
apparently  has  but  to  touch  a  plant  to  make  it  live. 
A  little  fig-tree — the  most  notable  of  her  triumphs, 
for  it,  too,  was  planted  and  raised  within  doors — 
lifts  its  branches  and  bears  fruit  as  the  central  at- 
traction of  a  group  of  tropical  plants  that  flourish 
near  the  casement  of  the  dining-room  window.  An 
India-rubber  plant  that  is  fast  assuming  propor- 
tions which  threaten  its  banishment,  spreads  its 
glossy  leaves  in  the  middle  of  the  library,  and, 
overladen  as  it  is.  one  cannot  fail  to  observe  that  the 
broad  ledge  of  the  window  in  the  rear  was  arranged 
with  a  special  view  to  the  well-being  of  the  various 
blooms  seen  thereon,  and  thus  given  the  full  benefit 
of  the  sunshine. 

At  the  close  of  the  winter  Mrs.  Deland  has  a  sale 
of  flowers  in  aid  of  some  good  cause,  and  also  for 
the  purpose  of  demonstrating  that  the  cultivation  of 
such  plants  as  are  raised  under  her  roof,  with  no 
other  care  than  that  given  from  out  of  her  own 
busy  life,  might  be  made  to  serve  many  a  gende- 
woman  of  reduced  circumstances  as  a  means  of 
support.  During  the  weeks  that  precede  the  sale, 
the  house  is  ablaze  with  daffodils,  and  one  leaves 
the  snow  and  ice  without,  to  enter  on  a  scene 
that  is  more  suggestive  of  Southern  Florida  than 
of  Massachusetts. 

A  wide  diversity  of  interests  draws  very  different 
kinds  of  people  under  this  roof,  for  the  sympathies 
of  those  who  live  under  it  are  of  extensive  range, 
and  their  hospitality  is  without  limit.  There  are 
the  purely  social  functions,  placing  in  touch  repre- 
sentative members  of  the  world  of  fashion  and  those 
whose  gifts  or  strong  individuality  have  lifted  them 
out  of  the  more  conventional  lines  of  thought  and 
action.  Mr.  Deland,  as  an  authority  on  football 
and  the  inventor  of  strategic  moves  which  have  ma- 
terially strengthened  Harvard's  game,  also  gathers 
about  him  serious  amateurs  in  outdoor  sports,  and 
is  ever  ready  to  prolong  the  pleasures  of  the  post- 
prandial cigar  by  enthusiastic  discussion  of  moot 
points. 

Meetings  in  the  interests  of  charitable  organiza- 
tions, civic  matters,  and  all  stirring  questions  of  the 
day,  make  their  demands  on  the  time  of  a  hostess 
whose  tact  and  responsiveness  are  unfailing.  When 
some  interest  of  an  exclusively  feminine  nature  re- 
mains to  be  dealt  with,  or  that  bugbear  of  the  male 


mind,  a  ladies'  luncheon-party  is  in  order,  the 
genial  host  escapes  to  some  such  favorite  haunt  as 
the  St.  Botolph  or  the  Tavern  Club,  leaving  an  al- 
most startling  substitute  in  the  shape  of  a  lifesize 
portrait  by  a  well-known  Boston  artist,  to  smile  a 
welcome  in  his  stead.  This  portrait  and  the  little 
bay  window  first  seen  from  the  outside  arc  the  most 
conspicuous  features  of  the  upper  salon.  In  presid- 
ing at  her  table  Mrs.  Deland  does  the  honors  with 
cordial  interest  in  those  grouped  about  her,  and 
while  taking  full  part  in  the  conversation,  always 
contrives  to  thaw  out  others,  rather  than  to  permit 
her  individual  views  to  be  drawn  upon. 

As  one  of  the  first  to  introduce  the  use  of  the 
chafing-dish,  her  experiments  in  this  direction  must 
be  quoted  as  unique,  not  only  because  of  their  most 
excellent  results,  but  in  view  of  the  fact  that  every- 
thing that  has  to  be  done  is  so  daintily  and  grace- 
fully accomplished.  .  .  .  It  is  the  very  poetry 
of  cooking,  and  it  was  hardly  in  the  nature  of  a  sur- 
prise when  a  guest  whose  travels  had  extended 
through  the  East  gravely  assured  Mrs.  Deland,  on 
partaking  of  a  preparation  which  had  served  as  the 
"piece  de  resistance"  of  the  occasion,  that  its  name 
as  translated  from  the  Persian  could  only  be  ex- 
plained by  the  significant  phrase,  "The  Sultan 
faints  with  delight." 

As  an  author  Mrs.  Deland  fully  recognizes  the 
importance  of  systematizing  her  work,  therefore 
she  has  long  made  it  a  custom  to  deny  herself  to 
every  one  during  the  morning  hours  in  order  to  de- 
vote them  exclusively  to  writing.  The  library 
makes  an  ideal  workshop,  and  as  such  deserves  to 
rank  as  far  and  away  the  most  interesting  room  in 
the  house.  It  is  usually  flooded  with  sunshine,  and 
is  always  light,  the  open  fire  contributing  further 
brightness,  and  bringing  into  requisition  a  quaint 
pair  of  andirons,  shaped  in  the  form  of  two  Revolu- 
tionary soldiers  standing  on  guard.  .  .  .  The 
ill-starred  fortunes  of  Philip  and  His  Wife  were  fol- 
lowed from  amid  these  same  peaceful  surroundings, 
and  the  commodious  desk  near  the  window  doubt- 
less held  manuscript  sheets  of  the  tale.  A  cast  of 
Mr.  Deland's  hand  is  suspended  from  one  side  of 
the  desk,  and  his  share  in  the  possession  of  the 
room  is  indicated  by  a  central  writing-table  with 
telephone  attachment.  If  he  chances  to  look  up 
while  transacting  such  business  as  invades  the 
home,  he  will  meet  with  the  gentle  face  of  one  of 
Lucca  della  Robia's  angels,  or  his  eyes  may  wander 
from  this  relief,  and  the  mantelpiece  against  which 
it  is  placed,  to  a  large  photograph  of  Boston,  and 
a  number  of  well-selected  pictures  covering  the 
walls. 

Mrs.  Deland's  first  productions  were  in  verse, 
and  an  idea  as  to  their  spontaneity  may  be  gathered 
from  the  fact  that  several  of  the  poems  which  ap- 
peared under  the  title  of  In  An  Old  Garden  were 
originally  jotted  down  upon  the  leaves  of  a  market- 
book,  to  be  left  in  the  hands  of  a  friend  whose  sym- 
pathy and  belief  awakened  the  first  sense  of  power, 
and  to  whom  the  volume  was  dedicated.  One  of 
these  prosaic  bits  of  ruled  paper  is  still  in  existence. 
It  bears  the  penciled  words  of  The  Clover,  and,  by 
way  of  illustration,  a  graceful  spray  of  the  flower, 
suggestively  traced  over  all,  as  if  thrown  upon  the 
page. 
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 The  man  who  sings  when  he  is  alone,  and 

when,  so  to  speak,  his  whole  being  is  at  a  standstill, 
shows  by  this  alone  a  certain  balance  and  harmony 
in  his  condition — all  his  strings  are  in  tune. 

 To  receive  benefits  from  some  one  is  a  surer 

way  of  gaining  his  affectum  than  to  render  him  a 
service.  The  sight  of  a  benefactor  is  often  irksome, 
while  that  of  a  man  we  are  benefiting  is  always 
pleasant.  In  loving  him  we  love  our  own  handi- 
work. 

 Conceited  people  always  seem  to  me,  like 

dwarfs,  to  have  the  stature  of  a  child,  and  the  coun- 
tenance of  a  man. 

 Nothing  costs  children  so  much  trouble  as 

thought.  This  is  because  the  ultimate  and  essential 
destiny  of  the  soul  is  to  see  and  to  know,  and  not 
to  think.  Thought  is  one  of  the  tasks  of  life,  a 
method  of  attainment,  a  road,  a  passage,  but  not  an 
end  in  itself.  To  know,  and  to  be  known,  are  the 
two  points  of  rest;  here  will  be  the  happiness  of 
souls. 

 Our  friendship  for  an  old  man  has  a  peculiar 

character ;  we  love  him  as  we  love  all  fleeting  things 
— he  is  like  a  ripe  fruit  that  we  expect  to  see  fall. 
It  is  something  of  the  same  with  an  invalid.  In  the 
words  of  Epictetus,  'T  have  watched  a  fragile  thing 
break." 

 A  little  vanity,  and  a  little  gratification  of  the 

senses.  These  are  what  make  up  the  life  of  the  ma- 
jority of  women  and  of  men. 

 It  is  never  other  people's  opinions  that  dis- 
please us,  but  only  the  desire  they  sometimes  show 
to  impose  them  upon  us,  against  our  will. 

 Contradiction  only  irritates  us,  because  it 

disturbs  us  in  our  peaceful  possessions  of  some 
opinion,  or  of  some  pre-eminence.  That  is  why  it 
is  more  irritating  to  the  weak  than  to  the  strong, 
and  to  the  infirm  than  to  the  healthy. 

 We   may  fall  into   inconsistency  through 

error.  It  is  a  fine  thing  to  fall  into  it  through  truth, 
and  then  we  must  throw  ourselves  into  it  headlong. 

 Few  men  are  worthy  of  experience.  The 

greater  part  allow  it  to  corrupt  them. 

 The  multitude  are  capable  of  virtue,  but  not 

of  wisdom.  More  infallible  in  a  question  of  value 
than  in  a  question  of  preference — they  can  recog- 
nize, but  they  cannot  choose.  There  is  more  mean- 
ing than  one  would  think  in  the  joke  against  a 
butcher  who,  having  need  of  a  lawyer,  went  into  the 
law  courts,  and  there  chose  the  stoutest. 

 It  is  a  habit  among  Southern  people  to  say 

indifferent  things  with  animation  and  fire.  This  is 
because  their  usual  vivacity  is  a  matter  of  the  blood 
and  not  of  the  soul. 

 -The  Athenians  had  delicacy  both  of  mind 

and  of  ear.  They  would  not  have  borne  with  an 
unpleasinK  phrase,  even  as  a  quotation.  One  might 
say  that  when  they  wrote  they  were  always  in  a 
good  humor.  They  disapproved  in  style  of  that 
harshness  which  is  the  indication  of  sour,  morose 
or  melancholy  manners. 

 In  writing,  the  ancients  had  a  mind  more  at 


•From  Joubert:  A  Selection  from  his  Thoughts.  Trans- 
lated by  Katharine  Lyttelton.   Dodd,  Mead  &  Co. 


ease  than  we.  They  were  not  embarrassed  by  a 
thousand  considerations  that  are  forced  upon  us 
concerning  a  crowd  of  books  already  known  to  our 
readers,  which  we  canot  help  perpetually  combat- 
ing or  recalling.  Being  obliged  thus  to  be  either 
in  harmony  or  in  discord  with  all  existing  books, 
we  sing  our  part  in  the  midst  of  clamor,  while  the 
ancients  sang  their  solo  in  peace. 

 One  can  hardly  express  how  sensual  the 

mind  has  become  in  literature.  People  will  have 
some  beauty,  some  bait  in  the  most  austere  writ- 
ing. They  thus  confound  what  pleases  with  what  is 
beautiful. 

— —The  first  poets  and  writers  made  mad  men 
wise;  modern  writers  try  and  make  wise  men  mad. 

— —Singing  is  the  natural  voice  of  the  imagina- 
tion. History  is  related,  but  fables  are  sung;  rea- 
son speaks,  but  imagination  hums  a  tune.  If 
maxims  and  laws  have  a  certain  rhythm,  it  is  be- 
cause memory  loves  a  cadence,  and  recollection 
takes  pleasure  in  symmetries. 

 When  any  one  writes  with  ease  he  always  be- 
lieves himself  to  have  more  talent  than  he  has.  In 
order  to  write  well  there  must  be  a  natural  ease,  and 
an  acquired  difficulty. 

 The  true  bon-mot  surprises  him  who  makes 

it  as  much  as  those  who  hear  it. 

 He  who  cannot  keep  silence  never  gains 

ascendency.  In  action,  spend  yourself;  in  speech, 
spare  yourself;  in  action,  fear  sloth;  in  speech,  fear 
abundance,  ardor  and  volubility. 

 Wisdom  is  a  science  whereby  we  distinguish 

things  that  are  good  for  the  soul  from  those  that 
are  not.  It  is  the  science  of  sciences,  because  it 
alone  knows  their  value,  their  exact  importance, 
their  true  use,  their  dangers  and  their  purpose. 

 Perhaps,  for  worldly  success,  we  ought  to 

have  virtues  that  make  us  beloved,  and  faults  that 
make  us  feared. 

 "Fear  God"  has  made  many  men  pious,  the 

proofs  of  the  existence  of  a  God  have  made  many 
men  atheists.  From  the  defence  springs  the  at- 
tack; the  advocate  begets  in  his  hearer  a  wish  to 
pick  holes;  and  men  are  almost  led  on,  from  the 
desire  to  contradict  the  doctor,  to  the  desire  to  con- 
tradict the  doctrine.  Make  truth  lovely,  and  do  not 
try  to  arm  her ;  mankind  will  then  be  far  less  in- 
clined to  contend  with  her. 

 In  literature  it  is  the  first  flavors  that  make 

or  unmake  the  taste. 

 The  writers  who  have  influence  are  the  only 

men  who  express  perfectly  what  others  think,  and 
who  awake  in  men's  minds  feelings  that  were  ready 
to  blossom.  In  the  depths  of  human  minds  all  lit- 
eratures lie  dormant. 

 Talent  follows  the  voice  of  praise ;  it  is  the 

siren  that  leads  it  astray. 

 In  literature,  and  in  the  accepted  judgments 

upon  authors,  there  is  more  conventional  opinion 
than  truth.  How  many  books,  whose  reputation  is 
made,  would  make  none  if  it  were  still  to  win ! 

 A  writer  should  be  capable  of  excess,  but 

never  guilty  of  it;  for  though  the  paper  be  long- 
suffering,  the  reader  is  not,  and  his  satiety  is  more 
to  be  feared  than  his  hunger. 
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AMERICAN  POETS  OF  TO-DAY:  CHARLES  G.D.ROBERTS 

By  F.  M.  Hopkins. 


Professor  Charles  G.  D.  Roberts'  first  collection 
of  verse,  Orion  and  Other  Poems,  was  published  in 
1880,  and  was  followed  by  In  Divers  Tones,  1887; 
Ave,  an  Ode  for  the  Shelley  Centenary,  1892; 
Songs  of  the  Common  Day,  1893 ;  The  Book  of  the 
Native,  1897;  and  New  York  Nocturnes,  1897. 
Professor  Roberts  has  long  been  recognized  as  the 
leader  of  the  Canadian  group  of  young  poets,  and 
has  been  very  popular  in  the  United  States.  A 
biographical  sketch  of  Professor  Roberts  appeared 
in  the  March  number  of  Current  Literature. 

The  selections  which  follow  this  note  are  taken 
from  Songs  of  the  Common  Day,  published  by 
Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  and  the  Book  of  the  Na- 
tive, by  Lamson,  Wolffc  &  Co.,  and  are  reprinted 
with  the  permission  of  the  poet  and  his  publishers. 
In  the  poems  in  these  two  volumes,  Professor 
Roberts  is  at  his  best.  He  has  touched  the  fir 
woods,  the  farm  scenes,  the  seasonable  changes  of 
the  year,  the  aspects  of  earth  in  his  own  country 
with  rare  skill  and  beauty.  He  has  been  particu- 
larly successful  as  a  writer  of  sonnets,  lyrics  and 
ballads.  Always  imaginative,  graceful,  melodious, 
Professor  Roberts'  verse  at  times  attains  a  high  de- 
gree of  impassioned  strength  and  beauty.  Many  of 
Professor  Roberts'  best  poems  have  appeared  in 
Current  Literature,  and  we  have  avoided  reprinting 
them,  but  the  selections  which  follow  fairly  repre- 
sent his  powers. 

EPITAPH  FOR  A  SAILOR  BURIED  ASHORE. 

He  who  but  yesterday  would  roam 
Careless  as  clouds  and  currents  range, 

In  homeless  wandering  most  at  home, 
Inhabiter  of  change; 

Who  wooed  the  west  to  win  the  east. 

And  named  the  stars  of  North  and  South, 
And  felt  the  zest  of  Freedom's  feast 

Familiar  in  his  mouth; 

Who  found  a  faith  in  stranger-speech, 

And  fellowship  in  foreign  hands. 
And  had  within  his  eager  reach 

The  relish  of  all  lands- 
How  circumscribed  a  plot  of  earth 

Keeps  now  his  restless  footsteps  still. 
Whose  wish  was  wide  as  ocean's  girth. 

Whose  will  the  water's  will! 

THE  TROUT  BROOK. 

The  airs  that  blew  from  the  brink  of  day 
Were  fresh  and  wet  with  the  breath  of  May. 
I  heard  the  babble  of  brown  brooks  falling. 
And  golden-wings  in  the  woodside  calling. 

Big  drop*  hung  from  the  sparkling  eaves: 
And  through  the  screen  of  the  thin  young  leaves 
A  glint  of  ripples,  a  whirl  of  foam. 
Lured  and  beckoned  rtie  out  from  home 

My  feet  grew  eager,  my  eyes  grew  wide, 
And  I  was  off  by  the  brown  brook's  side. 
Down  in  the  swamp-bottom,  cool  and  dim, 
I  cut  me  an  alder  sapling  slim. 


With  nimble  fingers  I  tied  my  line, 
Clear  as  a  sunbeam,  strong  and  fine. 
My  fly  was  a  tiny  glittering  thing. 
With  tinselled  body  and  partridge  wing. 

With  noiseless  steps  I  threaded  the  wood. 
Glad  of  the  sun-pierced  solitude. 
Chattered  the  kingfisher,  fierce  and  shy. 
As  like  a  shadow  I  drifted  by. 

Lurked  in  their  watery  lairs  the  trout, 
But,  silver  and  scarlet,  I  lured  them  out. 
Wary  were  they,  but  warier  still 
My  cunning  wrist  and  my  cast  of  skill. 

I  whipped  the  red  pools  under  the  beeches; 
I  whipped  the  yellow  and  dancing  reaches. 
The  purple  eddy,  smooth  like  oil, 
And  the  tail  of  the  rapid  yielded  spoil. 

So  all  day  long,  till  the  day  was  done. 
I  followed  the  stream,  I  followed  the  sun. 
Then  homeward  over  the  ridge  I  went, 
The  wandering  heart  of  me  well  content. 

THE  FOREST  FIRE. 

The  night  was  grim  and  still  with  dread; 

No  star  shone  down  from  heaven's  dome; 
The  ancient  forest  closed  around 

The  settler's  lonely  home. 

There  came  a  glare  that  lit  the  north; 

There  came  a  wind  that  roused  the  night ; 
But  child  and  father  slumbered  on, 

Nor  felt  the  growing  light. 

There  came  a  noise  of  flying  feet, 
With  many  a  strange  and  dreadful  cry; 

And  sharp  flames  crept  and  leapt  along 
The  red  verge  of  the  sky. 

There  came  a  deep  and  gathering  roar. 
The  father  raised  his  anxious  head; 
He  saw  the  light,  like  a  dawn  of  blood. 
That  streamed  across  his  bed. 

It  lit  the  old  clock  on  the  wall, 
It  lit  the  room  with  splendor  wild. 

It  lit  the  fair  and  tumbled  hair 
Of  the  still  sleeping  child; 

And  zigzag  fence,  and  rude  log  bam. 

And  chip-strewn  yard,  and  cabin  gray. 
Glowed  crimson  in  the  shuddering  glare 

Of  that  untimely  day. 

The  boy  was  hurried  from  his  sleep; 

The  horse  was  hurried  from  his  stall; 
Up  from  the  pasture  clearing  came 

The  cattle's  frightened  call. 

The  boy  was  snatched  to  the  saddle-bow. 

Wildly,  wildly,  the  father  rode. 
Behind  them  swooped  the  hordes  of  flame 

And  harried  their  abode. 
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The  scorching  heat  was  at  their  heels: 
The  huge  roar  hounded  them  in  their  flight; 

Red  smoke  and  many  a  flying  brand 
Flew  o'er  them  through  the  night. 

And  past  them  fled  the  wildwood  forms— 

Far-striding  moose,  and  leaping  deer, 
And  bounding  panther,  and  coursing  wolf. 

Terrible-eyed  with  fear. 

And  closer  drew  the  fiery  death; 

Madly,  madly,  the  father  rode; 
The  horse  began  to  heave  and  fail 

Beneath  the  double  load. 

The  father's  mouth  was  white  and  stern. 
But  his  face  grew  tender  with  long  farewell. 

He  said:  "Hold  fast  to  your  seat.  Sweetheart, 
And  ride  Old  Jerry  well! 

"I  must  go  back.   Ride  on  to  the  river. 
Over  the  ford  and  the  long  marsh  ride. 
Straight  on  to  the  town.       And   I'll   meet  you. 
Sweetheart. 
Somewhere  on  the  other  side." 

He  slipped  from  the  saddle.   The  boy  rode  on. 

His  hand  clung  fast  in  the  horse's  mane: 
His  hair  blew  over  the  horse's  neck; 

His  small  throat  sobbed  with  pain. 

"Father!  Father!"  he  cried  aloud. 

The  howl  of  the  fire-wind  answered  him 
With  the  hiss  of  soaring  flames,  and  crash 
Of  shattering  limb  on  limb. 

But  still  the  good  horse  galloped  on, 
With  sinew  braced  and  strength  renewed. 

The  boy  came  safe  to  the  river  ford. 
And  out  of  the  deadly  wood. 


And  now  with  his  kinsfolk,  fenced  from  fear, 
At  play  in  the  heart  of  the  city's  hum. 

He  stops  in  his  play  to  wonder  why 
His  father  docs  not  come! 

THE  NIGHT-HAWK. 

When  frogs  make  merry  the  pools  of  May, 
And  sweet,  oh  sweet. 
Through  the  twilight  dim 
Is  the  vesper  hymn 
Their  myriad  mellow  pipes  repeat 
As  the  rose-dusk  hid  away. 
Then  hark,  the  night-hawk! 
(For  now  is  the  elfin  hour.) 
With  melting  skies  o'er  him. 
All  summer  before  him. 
His  wild  brown  mate  to  adore  him, 
By  the  spell  of  his  power 
He  summons  the  apples  in  flower. 

In  the  high  pale  heaven  he  flits  and  calls; 
Then  swift,  oh  swift, 
On  sounding  wing 
That  hums  like  a  string. 
To  the  quiet  glades  where  the  gnat-clouds  drift 
And  the  night-moths  flicker,  he  falls. 
Then  hark,  the  night-hawk! 
(For  now  is  the  rlfin  hour.) 


With  melting  skies  o'er  him, 

All  summer  before  him, 

His  wild  brown  mate  to  adore  him. 

By  the  spell  of  his  power 

He  summons  the  apples  in  flower. 

THE  FORTRESS, 

While  raves  the  midnight  storm, 
And  roars  the  rain  upon  the  windy  roof, 
Heart  held  to  heart  and  all  the  world  aloof. 
We  laugh  secure  and  warm. 

This  chamber  of  our  bliss 
Might  seem  a  fortress  by  a  haunted  main, 
Which  shouting  hosts  embattled  charge  in  vain. 
Powerless  to  mar  our  kiss. 

O  life,  O  storm  of  years, 

Our  walls  are  built  against  your  shattering  siege; 
Our  dwelling  is  with  Love,  our  sovereign  liege. 
And  fenced  from  change  and  tears. 

WHEN   MILKING  TIME  IS  DONE. 

When  milking  time  is  done,  and  over  all 
This  quiet  Canadian  inland  forest  home 
And  wide  rough  pasture-lots  the  shadows  come, 

And  dews,  with  peace  and  twilight  voices,  fall, 

From  moss-cooled  watering-trough  to  foddered  stall 
The  tired  plough-horses  turn, — the  barnyard  loam 
Soft  to  their  feet, — and  in  the  sky's  pale  dome 

Like  resonant  chords  the  swooping  night-jar's  call. 

The  frogs,  cool-fluting  ministers  of  dream. 

Make  shrill  the  slow  brook's  borders:  pasture  bars 
Down  clatter,  and  the  cattle  wander  through, — 
Vague  shapes  amid  the  thickets;  gleam  by  gleam 
Above  the  wet  grey  wilds  emerge  the  stars. 
And  through  the  dusk  the  farmstead  fades  from  view. 

THE  DESERTED  CITY. 

There  lies  a  little  city  leagues  away. 

Its  wharves  the  green  sea  washes  all  day  long. 

Its  busy,  sun-bright  wharves  with  sailors'  song 
And  clamor  of  trade  ring  loud  the  live-long  day. 
Into  the  happy  harbour  hastening,  gay 

With  press  of  snowy  canvas,  tall  ships  throng. 

The  peopled  streets  to  blithe-eyed  Peace  belong, 
Glad  housed  beneath  these  crowding  roofs  of  gTey. 

'Twas  long  ago  this  city  prospered  so. 

For  yesterday  a  woman  died  therein. 
Since  when  the  wharves  are  idle  fallen.  I  know, 

And  in  the  streets  is  hushed  the  pleasant  din; 

The  thronging  ships  have  been,  the  songs  have  been;— 
Since  yesterday  it  is  so  long  ago. 

THE  TRAIN  AMONG   THE  HILLS. 

Vast,  unrevealed,  in  silence  and  the  night 

Brooding,  the  ancient  hills  commune  with  sleep. 
Inviolate  the  solemn  valleys  keep 

Their  contemplation.   Soon  from  height  to  height 

Steals  a  red  finger  of  mysterious  light. 
And  lion-footed  through  the  forests  creep 
Strange  muttcrings;  till  suddenly,  with  sweep 

And  shattering  thunder  of  resistless  flight 

And  crash  of  routed  echoes,  roars  to  view. 
Down  the  long  mountain  gorge  the  Night  Express 
Freighted  with  fears  and  tears  and  happiness  .... 

The  dread  form  passes;  silence  falls  anew. 
And  lo!  I  have  beheld  the  thronged,  blind  world 
To  goals  unseen  from  God's  hand  onward  hurled. 
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CONCERNING  FRIENDSHIP* 

By  Hugh  Black. 


THE  MIRACLE  OK  FRIENDSHIP. 

It  is  more  than  a  dream  of  youth  that  there  may 
be  here  a  satisfaction  of  the  heart,  without  which, 
and  in  comparison  with  which,  all  worldly  success 
is  failure.  .  .  .  The  natural  man  may  be  self- 
absorbed  and  self-centred,  but  in  a  truer  sense  it  is 
natural  for  him  to  give  up  self  and  link  his  life  on  to 
others.  Hence  the  joy  with  which  he  makes  the 
great  discovery,  that  he  is  something  to  another 
and  another  is  everything  to  him.  It  is  the  higher 
natural  for  which  he  has  hitherto  existed.  It  is  a 
miracle,  but  it  happens.    .    .  . 

Friendship  is  not  only  a  beautiful  and  noble 
thing  for  a  man,  but  the  realization  of  it  is  also  the 
ideal  for  the  State;  for  if  citizens  be  friends,  then 
justice,  which  is  the  great  concern  of  all  organized 
societies,  is  more  than  secured.  Friendship  is  thus 
made  the  flower  of  ethics,  and  the  root  of  poli- 
tics.   .    .  . 

The  joy  that  conies  from  a  true  communion  of 
heart  with  another  is  perhaps  one  of  the  purest  and 
greatest  in  the  world,  but  its  function  is  not  ex- 
hausted by  merely  giving  pleasure.  .  .  .  Many 
of  the  chambers  of  the  house  of  life  are  forever 
locked  to  us,  until  love  gives  us  the  key.    .    .  . 

The  great  difficulty  in  this  whole  subject  is  that 
the  relationship  of  friendship  should  so  often  be 
one-sided.  It  seems  strange  that  there  should  be 
so  much  unrequited  affection  in  the  world.  So 
much  love  seems  to  go  a-begging.  So  few  attach- 
ments seem  complete.  So  much  affection  seems 
unrequited.  .  .  .  The  difficult  is  caused  by  our 
common  selfish  standards.  Most  people,  if  they 
had  their  choice,  would  prefer  to  be  loved  rather 
than  to  love,  if  only  one  of  the  alternatives  were 
permitted.  That  springs  from  the  root  of  selfish- 
ness in  human  nature,  which  makes  us  think  that 
possession  brings  happiness.  But  the  glory  of  life 
is  to  love,  not  to  be  loved ;  to  give,  not  to  get ;  to 
serve,  not  to  be  served.  It  may  not  be  our  fault 
that  we  cannot  respond  to  the  offer  of  friendship 
or  love,  but  it  is  our  misfortune.  The  secret  is  re- 
vealed to  the  other,  and  hid  from  us.  The  gain  is  to 
the  other,  and  the  loss  is  to  us.  The  miracle  is  the 
love,  and  to  the  lover  comes  the  wonder  of  it,  and 
the  joy. 

THE  CULTURE  OF  FRIENDSHIP. 

The  culture  of  friendship  is  a  duty,  as  every  gift 
represents  a  responsibility.  It  is  also  a  necessity; 
for  without  watchful  care  it  can  no  more  remain 
with  us  than  can  any  other  gift.  Without  culture 
it  is  at  best  only  a  potentiality.  We  may  let  it  slip, 
or  we  can  use  it  to  bless  our  lives.  The  miracle 
of  friendship,  which  came  at  first  with  its  infinite 
wonder  and  beauty,  wears  off,  and  the  glory  fades 
into  the  light  of  common  day.  The  early  charm 
passes,  and  the  soul  forgets  the  first  exaltation.  We 
are  always  in  danger  of  mistaking  the  common  for 
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the  commonplace.  We  must  not  look  upon  it 
merely  as  the  great  luxury  of  life,  or  it  will  cease  to 
be  even  that.    .    .  . 

The  culture  of  friendship  must  pass  into  the  con- 
secration of  friendship,  if  it  is  to  reach  its  goal.  It 
is  a  natural  evolution.  Friendship  cannot  be  perma- 
nent unless  it  becomes  spiritual.  There  must  be 
fellowship  in  the  deepest  things  of  the  soul,  com- 
munity in  the  highest  thoughts,  sympathy  with  the 
best  endeavors.  We  are  bartering  the  priceless 
boon,  if  we  are  looking  on  friendship  merely  as  a 
luxury,  and  not  as  a  spiritual  opportunity.    .    .  . 

The  culture  of  friendship  is  one  of  the  approved 
instruments  of  culture  of  the  heart,  without  which  a 
man  has  not  truly  come  into  his  kingdom.  It  is 
often  only  the  beginning,  but  through  tender  and 
careful  culture  it  may  be  an  education  for  the 
larger  life  of  love.  It  broadens  out  in  ever-widen- 
ing circles,  from  the  particular  to  the  general,  and 
from  the  general  to  the  universal — from  the  in- 
dividual to  the  social,  and  from  the  social  to  God. 

THE  FRUITS  OF  FRIENDSHIP. 

Besides  the  joy  of  friendship,  and  its  aid  in  mat- 
ters of  counsel,  a  third  of  its  noble  fruits  is  the  direct 
help  it  can  give  us  in  the  difficulties  of  life.  It  gives 
strength  to  the  character.  It  sobers  and  steadies 
through  the  responsibility  for  each  other  which  it 
means.  When  men  face  the  world  together,  and  are 
ready  to  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder,  the  sense  of 
comradeship  makes  each  strong.  This  help  may 
not  often  be  called  into  play,  but  just  to  know  that 
it  is  there  if  needed  is  a  great  comfort,  to  know  that 
if  one  fall  the  other  will  lift  him  up.  .  .  .  Com- 
radeship is  one  of  the  finest  facts,  and  one  of  the 
strongest  forces  in  life.  A  mere  strong  man,  how- 
ever capable,  and  however  singly  successful,  is  of 
little  account  by  himself.  There  is  no  glamor  of 
romance  in  his  career.  The  kingdom  of  romance 
belongs  to  David,  not  to  Samson.    .    .  . 

Influence  is  the  greatest  of  all  human  gifts,  and 
we  all  have  it  in  some  measure.  .  .  .  All  the 
fruits  of  friendship,  be  they  blessed  or  baneful, 
spring  from  this  root  of  influence,  and  influence  in 
the  long  run  is  the  impress  of  our  real  character  on 
other  lives.  Influence  cannot  rise  above  the  level 
of  our  lives.  The  result  of  our  friendship  on  others 
will  ultimately  be  conditioned  by  the  sort  of  persons 
we  are.  It  adds  a  very  sacred  responsibility  to  life. 
Here,  as  in  other  regions,  a  good  tree  bringeth 
forth  good  fruit,  but  a  corrupt  tree  bringeth  forth 
evil  fruit. 

THE  CHOICE  OF  FRIENDSHIP. 

All  connections  based  on  selfishness,  either  on 
personal  pleasure  or  on  usefulness,  are  accidental. 
They  are  easily  dissolved,  because  when  the  pleas- 
ure or  the  utility  ceases,  the  bond  ceases.  When 
the  motive  of  the  friendship  is  removed,  the  friend- 
ship itself  disappears.  The  perfect  friendship  is 
grounded  on  what  is  permanent,  on  goodness,  on 
character.  It  is  of  much  slower  growth,  since  it 
takes  some  time  to  really  find  out  the  truly  lovable 
thing  in  a  life,  but  it  is  lasting,  since  the  foundation 
is  stable.    .    .  . 
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Xot  one  of  the  purely  intellectual  friendships  re- 
mains. It  does  not  afford  a  sufficient  basis  of  agree- 
ment, to  stand  the  tear  and  wear  of  life.  The  basis 
of  friendship  must  be  community  of  soul.  The  only 
permanent  severance  of  heart  comes  through  lack 
of  a  common  spiritual  footing.  If  one  soul  goes  up 
the  mountain  top,  and  the  other  stays  down  among 
the  shadows,  if  the  two  have  not  the  same  high 
thoughts,  and  pure  desires  and  ideals  of  service, 
they  cannot  remain  together  except  in  form. 
Friends  need  not  be  identical  in  temperament  and 
capacity,  but  they  must  be  alike  in  sympathy.  An 
unequal  yoke  becomes  either  an  intolerable  bur- 
den, or  will  drag  one  of  the  partners  away  from 
the  path  his  soul  would  at  best  have  loved  to 
tread. 

THE  ECLIPSE  OF  FRIENDSHIP. 

Death  to  the  spiritual  mind  is  only  eclipse.  When 
there  is  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  it  does  not  mean  that 
the  sun  is  blotted  out  of  the  heavens — it  only  means 
that  there  is  a  temporary  obstruction  between  it  and 
us.  If  we  wait  a  little,  it  passes.  Love  cannot  die. 
Its  forms  may  change,  even  its  objects,  but  its  life 
is  the  life  of  the  universe.  It  is  not  death,  but  sleep ; 
not  loss,  but  eclipse.    .   .  . 

Love  is  the  only  permanent  relationship  among 
men,  and  the  permanence  is  not  an  accident  of  it, 
but  is  of  its  very  essence.  When  released  from  the 
mere  magnetism  of  sense,  instead  of  ceasing  to  ex- 
ist, it  only  then  truly  comes  into  its  largest  life.  If 
our  life  were  more  a  life  in  the  spirit,  we  would 
be  sure  that  death  can  be  at  the  worst  but  the 
eclipse  of  friendship. 

THE  WRECK  OF  FRIENDSHIP. 

However  it  happen  that  friends  are  separated,  it 
is  always  sad ;  for  the  loss  of  a  friendship  is  the  loss 
of  an  ideal.  Sadder  than  the  pathos  of  unmated 
hearts  is  the  pathos  of  severed  souls.  It  is  always 
a  pain  to  find  a  friend  look  on  us  with  cold 
stranger's  eyes,  and  to  know  ourselves  dead  of 
hopes  of  future  intimacy.  It  is  a  pain  even  when  wc 
have  nothing  to  blame  ourselves  with,  much  more 
so  when  we  feel  that  purs  is  the  fault.    .    .  . 

Worse  than  the  separation  of  the  grave  is  the 
desolation  of  the  heart  by  faithlessness.  More  im- 
passable than  the  gulf  of  distance  with  the  estrang- 
ing sea ;  more  separating  than  the  gulf  of  death,  is 
the  great  gulf  fixed  between  souls  through  deceit 
and  shame.  .  .  .  The  loss  of  a  friend  by  any 
of  the  common  means  is  not  so  hard  as  to  find  a 
friend  faithless.  The  trustful  soul  has  often  been 
disillusioned  thus.  The  rod  has  broken  in  the  hand 
that  leaned  on  it,  and  has  left  its  red  wound  on  the 
palm.  There  is  a  deeper  wound  on  the  heart.  The 
result  of  such  a  breakdown  of  comradeship  is  often 
bitterness,  and  cynical  distrust  of  man.  The  wreck 
of  friendship  often  means  a  temporary  ' wreck  of 
faith.  It  ought  not  to  be  so;  but  that  there  is  a 
danger  of  it  should  impress  us  with  a  deeper  sense 
of  the  responsibility  attached  to  our  friendships. 
Our  life  follows  the  fortunes  of  our  love. 

THE  RENEWING  OF  FRIENDSHIP. 

If,  then,  we  possess  the  spirit  to  be  reconciled 
with  an  offended  or  an  offending  brother,  there  arc 
some  things  which  may  be  said  about  the  tactics  of 
renewing  the  broken  tie.  There  is  needed  a  certain 


tactful  considerateness.  In  all  such  questions  the 
grace  of  the  act  depends  as  much  on  the  manner  of 
it  as  on  the  act  itself.  The  grace  of  the  fairest  act 
may  be  hurt  by  a  boorish  blemish  of  manner.  Many 
a  graceful  act  is  spoiled  by  a  graceless  touch,  as  a 
generous  deed  can  be  ruined  by  a  grudging  man- 
ner. An  air  of  condescension  will  destroy  the  value 
of  the  finest  charity.  There  is  a  forgiveness  which 
is  no  forgiveness — formal,  constrained — from  the 
teeth  and  lips  outward.  It  does  not  come  as  the 
warm  breath  which  has  had  contact  with  the  blood 
of  the  heart.  The  highest  forgiveness  is  so  full  and 
free  that  it  is  forgetfulness.    .    .  . 

If  the  fault  of  the  estrangement  lies  with  us,  the 
burden  of  confession  should  rest  upon  us  also.  To 
go  to  him  with  sincere  penitence  is  no  more  than 
our  duty.  Whether  the  result  be  successful  or  not, 
it  will  mean  a  blessing  for  our  own  soul.  .  .  . 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  fault  was  not  ours,  our 
duty  is  still  clear.  It  should  be  even  easier  to  take 
the  initiative  in  such  a  case,  for  after  all,  it  is  much 
easier  to  forgive  than  to  submit  to  be  forgiven.  .  .  . 

Such  renewing  of  love,  done  with  this  high  mo- 
tive, will  indeed  bring  an  added  joy,  as  the  poets 
have  declared.  The  very  pain  will  give  zest  to  the 
pleasure.  We  will  take  the  great  gift  of  friendship 
with  a  new  sense  of  its  beauty  and  sacredness.  We 
will  walk  more  softly  because  of  the  experience, 
and  more  than  ever  will  tremble  lest  we  lose  it. 

THE  LIMITS  OF  FRIENDSHIP. 

Friendship,  at  its  very  best  and  purest,  has 
limits.  At  its  beginning,  it  seems  to  have  no  con- 
ditions, and  to  be  capable  of  endless  development. 
In  the  first  flush  of  newborn  love  it  seems  almost  an 
insult  to  question  its  absolute  power  to  meet  every 
demand  made  upon  it.  The  exquisite  joy  of  under- 
standing, and  being  understood,  is  too  keen  to  let 
us  believe,  that  there  may  be  a  terminal  line,  beyond 
which  we  may  not  pass.  Friendship  comes  as  a 
mystery,  formless,  undefined,  without  set  bounds; 
and  it  is  often  a  sore  experience  to  discover  that  it 
is  circumscribed  and  limited  like  everything  human. 
At  first,  to  speak  of  it  as  having  qualifications,  was 
a  profanation,  and  to  find  them  out  came  as  a  dis- 
illusionment. 

Yet  the  discovery  is  not  all  a  loss.  The  limitless 
is  also  the  vague,  and  it  is  well  to  know  the  exact 
terms  implied  in  a  relationship.  Of  course,  we  learn 
through  experience  the  restrictions  on  all  intimacy, 
and  if  we  are  wise  we  learn  to  keep  well  within  the 
margin;  but  many  a  disappointment  might  have 
been  saved,  if  we  had  understood  the  inherent  limi- 
tations of  the  subject.    .    .  . 

Human  friendship  has  limits  because  of  the  real 
greatness  of  man.  We  are  too  big  to  be  quite  com- 
prehended by  another.  There  is  always  something 
in  us  left  unexplained  and  unexplored.  We  do  not 
even  know  ourselves,  much  less  can  another  hope 
to  probe  into  the  recesses  of  our  being.  Friendship 
has  a  limit,  because  of  the  infinite  element  in  the 
soul.  It  is  hard  to  kick  against  the  pricks,  but  they 
are  meant  to  drive  us  toward  the  true  end  of  living. 
It  is  hard  to  be  brought  up  by  a  limit  along  any 
line  of  life,  but  it  is  designed  to  send  us  to  a  deeper 
and  richer  development  of  our  life.  Man's  limita- 
tion is  God's  occasion.  Only  God  can  fully  satisfv 
the  hungry  heart  of  man. 
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Here  is  an  interesting  character  sketch 
h*H*».  T*om«i  Sraekttl  frQm  Ains|ee>s  Magazine  0|  one  0f  the 

most  talked  of  men  in  public  life: 

He  reads  only  one  newspaper  regularly — the 
New  York  Sun.  He  relishes  keenly  every  bright 
thing  that  is  said  about  him — whether  in  way  of 
criticism  or  praise — and  he  gets  more  enjoyment 
than  anybody  else  out  of  the  innumerable  cartoons 
of  which  he  has  been  made  the  victim.  When  he 
was  in  the  running  for  President,  he  posted  up  in 
his  little  office  at  the  Shoreham  every  cartoon  that 
came  out  in  which  he  figured,  until  the  walls  of 
the  room  were  fairly  covered.  lie  once  wrote 
Homer  Davenport,  thanking  him  for  an  especially 
grotesque  representation.  He  is  domestic  in  his 
tastes,  and  he  is  devoted  particularly  to  his  only 
daughter,  Miss  Kitty,  who  helps  him  in  his  work, 
and  is  wiser  than  many  old  heads  in  politics.  He 
walks  a  great  deal,  in  a  slow  and  leisurely  fashion, 
and  one  of  the  sights  of  Washington  is  to  watch 
him  lounging  down  the  avenue  and  up  F  Street,  his 
hands  folded  behind  his  back,  stopping  at  every 
other  shop  window  to  study  the  display.  He  likes 
money,  but  he  has  never  had  the  knack  of  making 
much,  and  about  the  only  income  he  has  outside 
his  salary  as  Speaker  comes  from  the  magazine  ar- 
ticles he  writes.  He  never  indulges  in  speculation, 
and  he  is  a  stranger  to  Wall  Street  and  its  ways.  As 
many  uses  as  he  could  find  for  money,  he  docs  not 
hesitate  to  decline  it  unless  it  comes  to  him  exactly 
according  to  his  taste.  A  magazine  recently  of- 
fered him  $1,000  for  an  article  on  expansion.  He 
would  not  even  consider  the  offer.  "I  feel  too 
deeply  on  this  question,"  he  said,  "to  take  money 
for  expressing  my  opinions  about  it."  He  has  no 
liking  for  the  spectacular;  the  brass  band  and 
shoutings  of  a  political  campaign  are  distasteful  to 
him ;  he  never  poses  and  he  has  little  patience  with 
those  who  do. 

With  a  single  exception.  Reed  is  the  only  states- 
man with  a  pronounced  and  abounding  gift  of  hu- 
mor and  an  irrepressible  propensity  for  epigram 
who  has  ever  advanced  so  far  in  political  favor  in 
the  United  States.  There  have  been  times  when 
it  was  doubtful  whether  he  was  better  known  for 
his  statesmanship  and  his  force  of  will  and  intellect, 
or  for  the  wit  and  sarcasm  which  illuminate  almost 
everything  he  says.  In  one  with  less  profound 
political  sense,  this  would  be  fatal  to  high  political 
preferment,  but  with  Reed,  as  with  Franklin,  the 
play  of  fanciful  humor  goes  hand  in  hand  with 
power  of  reason  and  helps  to  emphasize  and  popu- 
larize it.  Many  of  his  sayings  have  become  classic. 
When  was  ever  a  great  truth  more  compactly  and 
wittily  put  than  when  Reed  defined  a  statesman  as  a 
"successful  politician  who  is  dead?"  Who  ever 
gained  a  standing  in  the  House  as  an  effective  de- 
bater more  justly  than  Reed  when  in  the  course  of 
his  maiden  speech  he  completed  the  demolition  of 
the  argument  of  a  preceding  speaker  with  the  fa- 
mous sentence.  "And  now  having  embalmed  that 
fly  in  the  liquid  amber  of  my  remarks,  I  will  pro- 
ceed"? A  book  might  be  compiled  consisting  en- 
tirely of  the  wise  and  witty  sayings  of  Tom  Reed. 


There  is  the  well-known  fling  at  Springer  of  Illi- 
nois, who,  with  great  impressiveness,  announced 
in  a  debate  in  the  House  that  he  would  rather  be 
right  than  President,  and  Reed,  standing  in  the 
middle  aisle,  apparently  paying  no  attention  to 
what  was  going  on,  flashed  out,  "The  gentleman 
need  not  be  alarmed,  he  will  never  be  either!" 
There  is  that  other  remark  about  Springer,  that  "he 
never  opened  his  mouth  without  subtracting  from 
the  sum  of  human  knowledge."  And  there  is  the 
bitter  comment  on  President  Harrison,  explaining 
why  he  had  no  reason  to  favor  the  Harrison  Ad- 
ministration:  "So  far  as  I  know,  I  have  but  two 
enemies  in  the  State  of  Maine.  One  of  them  the 
President  appointed  Collector  at  Portland,  the 
other  he  pardoned  out  of  the  penitentiary."  None 
but  a  philosopher  could  have  made  the  tolerant 
comment  which  Reed  made  when  a  drunken  ad- 
mirer hailed  him  in  the  street  and  called  out : 
"Hello,  Tom  Reed !  Hurrah  for  Tom  Reed !"  Most 
men  in  Reed's  position  would  either  have  con- 
sciously become  embarrassed,  or  have  assumed  an 
air  of  frozen  dignity,  but  Reed  looked  quickly 
around  with  a  smile,  and,  turning  to  his  compan- 
ion, remarked:  "After  all,  your  drunken  man  is 
your  only  free  citizen.  So  long  as  he  isn't  abso- 
lutely dangerous  or  obnoxious,  he  does  just  what 
he  pleases,  and  nobody  objects.  The  rest  of  us  are 
constantly  cabin'd,  cribb'd,  confin'd."  One  of 
Reed's  most  effective  weapons  in  debate,  wherein 
for  years  he  has  been  easily  master  of  the  House, 
has  been  his  swift  and  unerring  wit,  and  yet  his  wit 
is  so  subordinated  to  the  greater  ends  he  has  in 
view  that  it  is  remembered  only  for  the  light  it 
sheds  upon  his  argument. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  go  into  the  details  of  his 
life.  Everybody  is  reasonably  familiar  with  them ; 
how  he  sprang  from  a  long  line  of  hardy  seafaring 
folk  in  Maine;  how  his  youth  was  passed  in  pov- 
erty and  his  young  manhood  in  strenuous  en- 
deavor; how  he  worked  his  way  through  Bow- 
doin  College,  teaching  school  in  the  vacations  and 
proudly  spurning  the  assistance  which  a  Congre- 
gational church  offered  him  in  the  way  of  charity ; 
how  he  served  in  the  war,  as  a  paymaster  in  the 
navy,  and  then  went  away  out  to  the  Pacific  Coast 
to  try  his  fortune  there ;  how  he  came  back  to  his 
native  town  and  grew  into  public  life  by  winning 
his  way  among  the  people  who  had  known  him 
from  boyhood,  going  to  the  Legislature,  becom- 
ing Attorney-General  for  the  State,  and  finally  be- 
ing elected  to  Congress. 

There  is  hardly  another  instance  in  records  oi 
successful  American  public  men  where  a  man  has 
attained  to  the  highest  position  by  clinging  stead- 
fastly to  the  place  of  his  birth ;  and  this  alone  would 
be  a  sufficient  tribute  to  the  inherent  cosmopolitan- 
ism of  Reed,  for  he  has  spread  himself  over  the 
Nation  without  striving  to  take  root  in  any  but  his 
native  soil. 

Reed  is  a  Down-Easter  in  every  fibre  of  his  be- 
ing, and  yet  he  has  as  true  a  sympathy  with  every 
other  portion  of  the  United  States  as  any  politician 
of  whom  there  is  record. 
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Sir  William  Harcourt's  successor  as 
*' "bum*?****11     leader  of  the  English  Liberal  party, 
is  thus  described  in  Tit-Bits. 

He  has  the  sterling  qualities  that  make  a  true 
man.  Without  them  he  could  never  have  sprung 
from  a  Tory  household  to  be  the  leader  of  the  Lib- 
eral party.  Sir  Henry's  career  is  one  more  example 
of  a  house  politically  divided  against  itself.  About 
the  beginning  of  the  century  two  brothers  set  up 
a  small  draper's  shop  in  the  East-end  of  Glasgow. 
They  were  James  and  William  Campbell.  The  lit- 
tle business  prospered,  and  one  of  the  brothers  be- 
came Sir  James  Campbell,  Lord  Provost  of  Glas- 
gow. Prosperity  came  in  time  for  Sir  James  to 
send  his  boys  to  the  University,  and  the  eldest  son, 
James  Alexander  Campbell,  went  to  Glasgow  Uni- 
versity, and  became  a  Tory,  like  his  father.  Henry, 
the  younger  son,  went  to  Glasgow  and  then  to 
Cambridge,  and  became  a  convinced  Liberal ;  and 
to-day  both  brothers  are  members  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  each  voting  against  the  other  on  al- 
most every  motion. 

Sir  Henry  soon  made  his  mark.  He  took  office 
in  Mr.  Gladstone's  first  administration,  three  years 
after  he  entered  Parliament,  and  he  made  himself  so 
valuable  in  various  directions,  that  he  has  held  of- 
fice in  every  Liberal  Government  since  that  time. 
He  has  been  Secretary  for  War  as  well  as  Financial 
Secretary  to  the  War  Office,  and  he  has  also  held 
the  important  posts  of  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland, 
Secretary  to  the  Admiralty,  and  President  of  the 
Local  Government  Board.  It  is  an  open  secret  that 
Sir  Henry  might  have  held  one  of  the  proudest  of- 
fices open  to  an  Englishman,  but  for  his  devotion 
to  duty.  He  has  always  declared  that  to  him  Par- 
liament is  higher  than  party,  and  he  has  confessed 
to  one  political  ambition.  It  was  to  be  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  when  Lord  Peel  re- 
tired that  proud  post  was  open  to  him.  He  would 
have  been  unanimously  chosen,  but  he  was  con- 
sidered far  too  valuable  a  man  to  be  spared  from 
the  councils  of  his  party,  and  he  yielded  to  the 
pressure  of  his  friends  and  dropped  his  candidature. 
Sir  Henry's  post-bag,  for  days  after  his  election  as 
Liberal  leader,  testified  to  the  popularity  of  the 
choice.  Letters  poured  in  from  all  parts  congratu- 
lating him — many  coming  from  Scotland,  many 
from  political  opponents,  and  one  even  from 
France.  Journalists  were  concerned  about  the 
length  of  his  name,  but  they  quickly  solved  the  dif- 
ficulty by  christening  the  new  leader  "C.-B.,"  and 
Sir  Henry  has  now  the  happiness  of  knowing  that 
everybody  wishes  him  well.  But  it  certainly 
would  be  convenient  if  he  would  shorten  his  name. 
It  is  the  longest  name  on  either  of  the  Front 
Benches.  A  London  newspaper  complained  that  it 
meant  nearly  a  whole  line  every  time  he  was  men- 
tioned. But  it  is  lucky,  at  any  rate,  that  it  is  not 
fashionable  to  give  our  groat  men  all  their  titles 
when  speaking  of  them.  Here  is  the  Liberal  leader's 
full  name  as  it  stands  in  the  reference  books: 
"Right  Honorable  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Banner- 
man,  G.C.B.,  M.P.,  P.C.,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  D.L..  J.P." 

Among  his  intimate  friends  Sir  Henry  is  known 
as  "the  man  who  deposed  the  Duke."  A  shrewd 
observer  wrote  of  him  in  1892:  "Mr.  Campbell- 
Rannerman  has  only  one  fault.   He  is  lethargic.  A 


few  crackers  ignited  under  his  coat-tail  would  do 
him  good.  If  he  could  only  be  induced  to  become 
a  vegetarian  and  to  read  only  one  French  novel  a 
month  he  might  depose  the  Duke  of  Cambridge, 
and  become  famous  in  history  as  the  man  who 
created  the  British  Army!"  Within  two  years  Sir 
Henry  had  fulfilled  the  prophecy.  War  ministers 
of  both  parties  had  shrunk  from  interfering  with 
the  Queen's  cousin,  but  Sir  Henry  induced  the 
Duke  to  resign  without  creating  any  commotion. 
To  him  it  was  merely  something  that  had  to  be 
done,  and  he  did  it.  It  was  a  magnificent  triumph 
of  tact,  and  earned  for  the  Secretary  the  gratitude 
and  esteem  of  every  man  in  the  army.  Soon  after 
conferring  this  boon  on  Tommy  Atkins  Sir 
Henry's  office  as  Cabinet  Minister  ceased.  It  was 
on  the  vote  for  his  salary  that  the  Rosebery  Gov- 
ernment fell.  The  reduction  in  his  salary  would 
not  have  been  a  serious  matter,  for  Sir  Henry  is 
rich  enough  to  afford  to  light  his  cigar  with  a 
£5,000  check.  But  an  important  question  of  prin- 
ciple was  involved — the  question  whether  the  word 
of  a  minister  should  not  be  accepted  without  re- 
serve by  the  House  of  Commons — and  Sir  Henry 
and  his  colleagues  preferred  to  resign  rather  than 
subscribe  to  the  violation  of  this  principle. 

June  21,  1895,  was  a  memorable  day  in  his  ca- 
reer. On  that  afternoon  the  announcement  of  the 
Duke  of  Cambridge's  resignation  was  made,  and 
later  in  the  day  the  man  who  had  successfully 
achieved  this  great  step  was  attacked  on  a  point  of 
comparatively  trifling  importance,  and  defeated. 
He  had  made  his  mark  as  a  friend  of  the  army,  and 
the  army  had  brought  about  his  fall. 

It  was  characteristic  of  Sir  Henry  that,  as  soon  as 
the  fatal  vote  had  been  taken,  he  should  leave  the 
House  and  quietly  drive  home  in  a  cab  to  dinner. 
His  chief  colleagues  were  absent  when  the  vote  was 
taken,  and  on  returning  he  found  the  House  in 
the  hubbub  of  a  crisis,  of  which  everybody  was 
wondering  what  would  be  the  end.  But  Sir  Henry, 
the  Minister  most  concerned,  was  the  least  per- 
turbed man  in  the  Cabinet. 

Imperturbability,  indeed,  is  the  new  leader's  chief 
characteristic.  Nothing  ever  ruffles  him.  An  Irish- 
man once  said  of  him  that  "you  can  neither  depress 
him  not  provoke  him,  nor  tire  him  out."  He  is 
one  of  the  few  members  of  Parliament  who  are 
never  heckled,  though  when  attacked  he  is  always 
ready  with  a  fund  of  good-natured  retort. 


C*fr/ Juttiet  Fuiitr     In  ,he  Washington  Star  this  glimpse 
is  given  of  Chief  Justice  Fuller: 

Chief  Justice  Melville  Weston  Fuller  is  one  of 
the  most  accessible,  unassuming  and  sincere  of 
public  men  in  Washington.  One  of  his  daughters 
said  recently  that  the  Chief  Justice  smokes  the  same 
priced  cigars  and  the  same  number  of  them  every 
day  as  he  did  when  a  briefless  barrister.  He  is  ex- 
ceedingly economical  in  his  personal  expenditures. 
He  dislikes  to  buy  new  clothes.  His  friends  say  he 
does  not  eat  enough  to  keep  a  child  alive.  He 
never  walks.  He  does  not  care  for  cards;  in  fact, 
books  are  his  only  passion.  He  reads  everything, 
from  philosophy  and  biographical  works  to  the 
most  sensational  detective  stories.  He  goes  to  bed 
early,  sometimes  by  seven  o'clock,  and  reads.  He 
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has  no  favorite  author,  but  finds  something  good 
in  everything.  He  and  Justice  Shiras  sometimes 
find  a  great  deal  of  quiet  amusement  in  putting 
characters  of  Dickens  into  the  clothes  of  the  people 
who  confront  them.  Can  you  fancy  the  Chief  Jus- 
tice sitting  in  the  dim  and  solemn  chamber  of  our 
Supreme  Court  whispering  behind  a  law  book  to 
his  awe-inspiring  associate:  "We  will  now  hear 
what  Mr.  Micawber  has  to  say." 

The  seven  associate  justices  will  tell  you  that 
never  has  a  Chief  Justice  been  so  loved  and  hon- 
ored by  his  associates,  and  every  lawyer  who  prac- 
tices in  the  Supreme  Court  will  tell  you  how  the 
business  of  the  Court  is  facilitated  and  the  trial  of 
cases  made  more  simple  by  this  fact.  There  was 
never  a  Chief  Justice  before  allowed  so  much  dis- 
cretion in  passing  upon  questions  and  in  the  decis- 
ions of  minor  points,  by  the  associates  who  are 
supposed  to  enter  into  council  even  over  the  little 
things.  During  the  ten  years  that  Mr.  Fuller  has 
presided  the  most  perfect  harmony  has  been  main- 
tained on  the  Supreme  Bench,  and  this  has  been 
done  at  times  under  trying  circumstances.  "No 
human  being  can  imagine,"  said  a  prominent  attor- 
ney on  this  subject,  "  what  labor  and  strength  of 
character  are  required  in  a  successful  Chief  Justice. 
He  must  exercise  wisdom,  discretion  and  judg- 
ment, and  he  must  so  win  and  keep  the  affection 
and  confidence  of  his  associates  that  it  becomes  a 
pleasure  for  them  to  follow  him." 


Wc  take  from  the  Century  the  fol- 
»    Ad  Mian  Prtnc*     lowing  account  of  the  Nawab  of  Baha- 
walpur: 

Sir  Zadick  Mohammed  Khan  Abassie,  G.C., 
S.I.,  Nawab  of  Bahwalpur,  is  the  great  man  of  a 
strip  of  territory  only  about  300  by  100  miles  in 
size,  which  forms  one  of  the  minor  states  of  Raj- 
putana.  Yet  his  wealth  is  enormous  and  his  sur- 
roundings magnificent.  The  Nawab  is  a  man  about 
thirty-six  years  old,  six  feet  tall  and  well  propor- 
tioned ;  he  has  dark  and  prominent  features,  long 
black  curly  hair,  beard  cut  close  and  very  long 
drooping  mustaches  curling  into  a  ring  at  the  ends. 
He  is  extremely  sensitive,  has  a  strong  will  and 
constitution  of  iron,  and  is  intensely  suspicious  and 
jealous,  the  natural  result  of  his  position.  Except 
on  special  occasions  the  Nawab  dresses  in  white 
muslin  trousers,  very  wide  and  baggy,  silk  or  cloth 
coat  and  waistcoat,  and  silk  and  gold  turban.  His 
pockets  are  numerous  and  their  contents  surpris- 
ing. It  is  a  common  thing  for  him  to  wear  two  or 
three  watches,  and  very  beautiful  ones  they  are. 
This  does  not  astonish  one  so  much  as  the  fact  that 
he  possesses  no  less  than  1,700  watches  of  all  de- 
scriptions, and  is  constantly  purchasing  others. 
He  has  also  some  remarkably  fine  jewels.  His 
crown  weighs  nine  pounds,  and  is  a  mass  of  dia- 
monds set  in  silver,  with  a  row  of  very  large  pear- 
shaped  pearls  as  pendants  around  the  base.  He  has 
a  sword,  the  jeweled  scabbard  and  hilt  of  which  arc 
valued  at  $500,000.  1  Ic  wears  some  extraordinary 
rubies  and  uncut  emeralds  attached  to  chains  of 
rubies  and  pearls  that  he  wears  as  a  necklace.  He 
has  also  a  set  of  fifteen  uncut  rubies  as  large  as  the 
largest  of  the  emeralds.  They  are  historic  gems, 
with  the  names  of  the  mogul  emperors  engraved 


upon  them.  They  are  very  irregular  in  shape  and 
measure  fully  one  and  one-half  inches  in  diameter. 
He  is  never  without  a  pocketful  of  gold  mohurs 
and  rupees.  A  gold  mohur  is  a  coin  that  is  not  in 
circulation  as  money;  but  it  is  a  custom  among  na- 
tive princes  to  present  these  coins  to  friends  and  to 
receive  them  as  presents  on  certain  ceremonial  oc- 
casions. It  is  of  pure  gold  and  varies  in  size  and 
value  from  twenty  to  fifty  rupees.  A  rupee  is  a  sil- 
ver coin  about  the  size  of  a  fifty-cent  piece,  but  ac- 
cording to  the  present  rate  of  exchange  is  worth 
only  about  twenty-five  cents.  The  Nawab  leads  a 
very  active  but  whimsical  life.  His  greatest  passion 
is  hunting,  consisting  of  shooting,  pig-sticking  and 
hawking.  He  is  an  excellent  shot,  especially  if  the 
game  is  moving  rapidly,  and  I  should  be  afraid  to 
say  how  many  wild  boars  he  has  killed,  pig-sticking 
being  a  sport  not  generally  indulged  in  by  Mo- 
hammedans. He,  like  most  Indian  princes,  has 
killed  his  tiger.  He  is  equally  skilled  in  telling  a 
story,  and  his  English,  though  slow  and  measured, 
is  very  good.  From  the  time  he  was  five  years  old 
he  was  under  an  English  tutor,  appointed  by  the 
British  Government. 

The  Nawab  has  a  bodyguard  of  400  mounted 
men,  nearly  all  from  Baluchistan,  a  wild,  dirty  and 
most  picturesque  set,  and  the  best  and  the  most 
reckless  riders  I  have  ever  seen.  He  maintains  only 
one  squadron  of  cavalry  and  half  a  regiment  of  in- 
fantry, but  has  2,000  domestic  servants,  and  300 
shikarees,  or  hunters,  distributed  over  the  whole 
state,  whose  duty  it  is  to  send  news  to  the  Nawab 
when  game  is  found  in  their  locality,  and  to  keep 
poachers  from  trespassing.  He  has  also  a  stable 
of  150  Arab,  English  and  Australian  horses,  and 
two  large  river  steamers  are  held  in  readiness  for 
six  months  at  a  time  on  the  Sutlej,  which  forms  the 
northern  boundary  of  his  state  for  a  distance  of 
about  200  miles.  The  Nawab's  present  income  is 
about  fifteen  lacs  of  rupees  a  year  (a  lac  being  ioo,- 
000  rupees).  He  is  an  absolute  monarch,  holding 
the  power  of  signing  life  or  death  sentences  on 
criminals.  The  administration  of  state  affairs  is  in 
the  hands  of  his  prime  minister  and  other  officials, 
but  no  measures  can  be  enacted  without  the 
Nawab's  written  signature. 


Cavtndlih  ^  contr'l>utor  to  Literature,  in  re- 

ferring to  the  recent  death  of  Mr. 
Jones,  known  to  lovers  of  whist  as  "Cavendish,"  says: 

Mr.  Jones  was  unquestionably  the  most  conspic- 
uous of  the  writers  of  his  time  on  the  subject  of 
whist,  and  in  his  treatment  of  the  various  and  varied 
phases  of  the  game  to  which  he  had  devoted  his 
best  thought  was  recognized  as  an  authority  o£ 
first  rank.  Mr.  Jones  was  born  in  London  in  No- 
vember, 1831,  and  was  originally  educated  for  the 
profession  of  surgery.  After  a  period  of  study  at 
Kings  College  School  he  became  a  student  at  the 
St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital  in  London  under  Sir 
William  Lawrence,  and  in  1852  began  his  profes- 
sional career.  Like  many  others  before  him,  as 
well  as  after.  Mr.  Jones  found  in  later  years  his  avo- 
cation rather  more  attractive  than  his  vocation, 
and  in  1872 — having  already  written  muth  that  was 
accepted  as  authoritative  on  his  favorite  diversion — 
he  abandoned  the  profession  of  surgery  for  the 
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more  agreeable  pursuit  of  letters,  that  is  to  say,  let- 
ters along  a  certain  line  of  endeavor,  in  which  he 
had  ample  reason  for  believing  himself  well 
equipped  to  speak. 

It  cannot  be  suspected  that  Mr.  Jones  erred  in 
making  so  radical  and  riskful  a  change,  for  there 
can  be  equally  little  doubt  that  his  latter  undertak- 
ing was  attended  with  the  fullest  measure  of  suc- 
cess. Mr.  Jones  was  twice  a  visitor  to  the  United 
States,  and  it  is  pleasant  to  know  that  upon  both 
occasions  he  was  received  with  honor  and  appre- 
ciation everywhere. 


Hut*  at  Hem*  tal<e  'rom  Pu*>'ic  Opinion  this 

sketch  of  Dr.  Henrik  Ibsen: 

Dr.  Ibsen  has  always  been  a  lonely  and  a  silent 
man — he  is  perhaps  less  so  now  than  at  any  former 
period  of  his  life — and  as  a  child  he  was  a  lonely 
and  silent  boy — like  Joseph,  a  dreamer  of  dreams. 
Living  a  life  of  his  own,  he  shut  himself  up  with  his 
books,  leaving  the  joys  and  the  pleasures  of  child- 
hood to  his  younger  brothers  and  sister.  Misfor- 
tune early  cast  a  shadow  over  his  young  life,  for 
his  father  was  unfortunate  in  business,  and  the  Ib- 
sen family  had  to  leave  their  well-to-do  and  com- 
fortable home  at  Skien,  when  Henrik  was  only 
eight  years  old,  and  remove  to  a  lonely  and  deso- 
late farmstead  out  of  the  town.  "Henrik  Ibsen  at 
Home"  then  meant  a  reticent,  thoughtful  boy,  pon- 
dering over  old  books  in  a  corner  of  a  passage, 
which  he  tried  to  barricade  against  the  invasion  of 
the  outer  world.  Ibsen  seems  early  to  have  been 
strangely  susceptible  to  the  seriousness  and  sad- 
ness of  life ;  of  pleasures  he  cared  for  none,  but  in 
addition  to  his  books  he  was  fond  of  drawing,  and 
had  he  not  become  a  great  writer,  he  might  now 
have  been  famous  as  a  painter.  Already,  as  a  boy, 
he  thought,  what  he  in  after-life  wrote,  that  lie  is 
happiest  who  is  most  alone.  More  than  most  men 
has  he  worked  out  his  own  destiny  against  what 
seemed  at  one  time  overwhelming  odds;  a  lonely 
man,  or  at  least  a  lonely  writer,  jealously  guarding 
his  loneliness,  creating,  as  the  years  rolled  on,  the 
one  masterpiece  after  the  other,  bearing  the  true 
and  unmistakable  hall-mark  of  genius.  The  outer 
aspect  of  Dr.  Ibsen's  life  has  for  years  been  one  of 
exceptional  quiet  and  regularity;  it  was  so  in 
Munich,  and  it  is  so  in  Christiania.  .  .  .  Dr. 
Henrik  Ibsen  now  lives  at  Drammensveien,  one  of 
the  smartest  streets  of  modern  Christiania.  He  has 
a  beautiful  and  thoroughly  well-appointed  house, 
handsomely  furnished,  and  full  of  fine  paintings. 
Dr.  Henrik  Ibsen  has  not  lost  his  old  love,  then  a 
purely  platonic  one,  for  the  fine  aits,  and  he  is  an 
admirable  connoisseur.  .  .  .  Deliberation  and 
preciseness  are  altogether  characteristic  of  Dr.  Ib- 
sen. He  takes  a  long  time  over  his  toilet  in  the 
morning,  for  it  is  his  custom,  while  dressing,  to 
think  over  his  work,  so  that  it  is  generally  an  hour 
and  a  half  before  he  has  finished.  He  has  always 
been  particular  in  his  dress,  especially  perhaps  as  a 
young  man.  A  friend  of  mine,  who  used  to  see  him 
occasionally  in  the  seventies,  tells  me  he  then  al- 
ways reminded  him  of  a  well-dressed  English 
banker.  Ibsen  dines  early,  and  spends  the  greater 
part  of  the  afternoon  reading.  He  generally  takes 
supper  at  an  early  hour,  and  retires  to  rest  in  good 


time.  On  special  occasions,  or  when  among  spe- 
cial friends,  Dr.  Ibsen  does,  however,  deviate  from 
this  daily  routine.    .    .  . 


a  Huticni  Otnlut  young  Italian  priest-composer 

Perosi  recently  gave  a  most  success- 
ful recitative  in  Paris.  Dunois  writes  of  him  in  the  Phila- 
delphia Bulletin: 

Nothing  in  modern  musical  reputation  is  more 
stunningly  sudden  than  the  Abbe  Perosi's  leap  to 
fame.  He  is  the  Cappelmeister  of  the  Vatican 
choir;  he  was  trained  in  the  academy  of  the  Vati- 
can in  Rome,  and  has  the  instinct  of  the  monk  as 
well  as  the  genius  of  the  musician.  He  is  but 
twenty-five — a  pale,  scholarly  figure,  with  no  joy  in 
life  but  music,  and  that  sacred.  For  three  or  four 
years  perfervid  praises  of  his  mastery  of  sacred 
music  have  filled  the  "chroniques"  of  the  Roman 
press,  but  his  fame  was  purely  local  until  several 
foreigners  of  musical  distinction  heard  his  ora- 
tarios,  and  then  it  was  made  known  that  another 
genius  had  come  in  the  field  that  Italians  have  al- 
ways pre-empted.  His  first  effort  was  The  Resur- 
rection of  Lazarus;  the  second,  The  Transfigura- 
tion; the  third.  The  Passion,  and  the  latest.  The 
Resurrection  of  Christ.  The  abbe"  was  presented  to 
his  Paris  audience  by  the  eminent  musical  writer, 
Alfred  Bruneau,  who  extolled  him  in  terms  that 
might  be  fittingly  employed  for  another  Mendels- 
sohn. The  theory  and  ideal  of  the  new  master  were 
explained  with  all  the  exquisite  lucidity  of  the 
French  savant,  but  to  the  lay  mind  the  abbe's  in- 
tent is  not  perfectly  clear.  Perosi  holds  music  too 
sacred  to  be  employed  for  other  than  religious  pur- 
poses; he  absolutely  refuses  to  undertake  opera, 
which  all  the  impresari  of  his  native  land  have  been 
appealing  to  him  to  do.  He  declares  that  there  is 
no  sense  in  the  musical  drama ;  that  the  episodes  of 
sacred  history  are  more  appeal ingly  wonderful  than 
anything  that  the  profane  imagination  can  invent — 
that  the  life,  death  and  crucifixion  of  Christ  are  the 
utmost  expression  of  the  dramatic ;  appealing  to  the 
soul  as  well  as  the  sense  of  man ;  that  is  the  source 
of  all  really  ennobling  music.  He  has  set  himself 
the  task  of  composing  twelve  oratorios  which  shall 
set  forth  the  whole  life  of  the  Saviour.  He  will,  he 
contends,  make  the  church  and  music  identical. 
That  is,  the  lover  of  the  things  that  arouse  the  heart 
and  hope  in  music  will  seek  it  in  the  church,  which 
is  best  fitted  to  give  it  the  proper  exposition.  Four 
of  the  series  have  been  completed,  and  Paris,  with- 
out a  dissenting  voice,  pronounces  the  latest,  The 
Resurrection  of  Christ,  a  marvel  of  harmonious 
creation.  The  abbe  does  not  conduct  the  oratorio 
baton  in  hand,  like  the  other  masters ;  he  stands 
near  the  scene  and  by  nods,  motions  and  bends  of 
the  body  inspires  the  different  executants.  To 
judge  from  the  effect  produced  on  the  Parisian 
throng,  the  Abbe  Perosi  is  a  sort  of  musical  Savon- 
arola, who  has  for  mission  the  union  of  the  har- 
monies of  nature  with  the  service  of  the  church. 
The  description  of  the  cumulative  enthusiasm,  al- 
most passion,  of  the  auditory,  as  the  strains  of  the 
women  at  the  tomb  arose,  recalls  the  tumultuous 
effervescence  in  Florence  when  the  priest-prophet 
convinced  the  people  that  he  was  really  empow- 
ered to  foretell  what  was  in  store  for  his  flock. 
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IN  A  MINOR  KEY:  SORROW,  SENTIMENT,  TENDERNESS 


Tht  Inqatit  F.  B.  mtomy-Coutts  Htm  fork  Tribune 

Not  labor  kills  us;  no,  nor  joy. 

The  incredulity  and  frown. 
The  interference  and  annoy, 

The  small  attritions  wear  us  down. 

The  little  gnat-like  buzzings  shrill, 

The  hurdy-gurdies  of  the  street, 
The  common  curses  of  the  will — 

These  wrap  the  cerements  round  our  feet 

And  more  than  all,  the  look  askance 
Of  loving  souls  that  cannot  gauge, 

The  numbing  touch  of  circumstance. 
The  heavy  toll  of  heritage. 

It  is  not  Death  but  Life  that  slays, 
The  night  less  mountainously  lies. 

Upon  our  lids  than  foolish  day's 
Importunate  futilities. 

8mt  Laerlmat  Rtrum  London  Spectator 

When  first  Death  laid  his  soothing  hand 

On  that  wan,  weary  head, 
Wc  smiled— a  watching,  weeping  band— 
"The  pain  has  ceased,"  we  said. 

And  when  the  white-robed  children  sang 

The  requiem  of  the  blest 
With  tearless  voice,  our  answer  rang 

As  clear  and  undistrcss'd. 

Nor  blenched  we  when,  as  use  allows, 

With  knock  and  echoing  din 
The  arch-landlord  claimed  his  vacant  house, — 

Poor  house,  with  walls  so  thin. 

Yet  when  by  hap  the  phail  we  spied. 

That  long  had  drugged  her  pain, 
Now  thrust  with  useless  things  aside,— 

Our  tears  fell  tike  the  rain. 

"Jtannttt*  and  Jtantot "   From  tk»  Frtach  Atlanta  CuutHmtltm 

"You  are  going  far  away — far  away  from  poor  Jcannctte; 
There  is  no  one  left  to  love  me  now,  and  you,  too,  may 
forget. 

But  my  heart  it  will  be  with  you  wherever  you  may  go. 
Can  you  look  me  in  the  face  and  say  the  same  to  me, 
Jcannot? 

"When  you  wear  the  jacket  red  and  the  beautiful  cockade. 
Oh,  I  fear  me  you'll  forget,  dear,  all  the  promises  you've 
made ! 

With  your  gun  upon  your  shoulder  and  your  bayonet  by 
your  side. 

You'll  be  taking  some  proud  lady  and  making  her  your 
bride! 

"  Or  when  glory  leads  the  way  you'll  be  madly  rushing  on, 
Never  thinking  if  they  kill  you  that  my  happiness  is  gone! 
Or,  if  you  win  the  day  perhaps  a  general  you  will  be, 
Though  I  am  proud  to  think  it,  love,  what  will  become  of 

me? 

"It  I  were  king  of  France,  or,  stilt  better,  pope  of  Rome, 
I'd  have  no  fighting  men  abroad,  nor  weeping  maids  at 
hemic; 

All  the  world  should  be  at  peace;  or  if  kings  must  show 
tlieir  might. 

Let  tli"-<  th.i-  ,n;i;.e  the  .juarrcU  be  the  only  men  to  fight!" 


Tnt  Largttt  Lift   A rckibatd  Lamp/nan   .A tlantlc  Montklf 

I  lie  upon  my  bed  and  hear  and  sec. 

The  moon  is  rising  through  the  glistening  trees; 

And  momently  a  great  and  sombre  breeze, 

With  a  vast  voice  returning  fitfully, 

Comes  like  a  deep-toned  grief,  and  stirs  in  me, 

Somehow,  by  some  inexplicable  art, 

A  sense  of  my  soul's  strangeness,  and  its  part 

In  the  dark  march  of  human  destiny. 

What  am  I,  then,  and  what  are  they  that  pass 

Yonder,  and  love  and  laugh,  and  mourn  and  weep? 

What  shall  they  know  of  me,  or  I,  alas! 

Of  them?  Little.  At  times,  as  if  from  sleep, 

We  waken  to  this  yearning  passionate  mood, 

And  tremble  at  our  spiritual  solitude. 

Nay,  never  once  to  feel  we  are  alone. 
While  the  great  human  heart  around  us  lies: 
To  make  the  smile  on  other  lips  our  own, 
To  live  upon  the  light  in  others'  eyes; 
To  breathe  without  a  doubt  the  limpid  air 
Of  that  most  perfect  love  that  knows  no  pain; 
To  say,  I  love  you,  only,  and  not  care 
Whether  the  love  come  back  to  us  again — 
Divinest  self-forgetfulness,  at  first 
A  task,  and  then  a  tonic,  then  a  need; 
To  greet  with  open  hands  the  best  and  worst. 
And  only  for  another's  wound  to  bleed; 
This  is  to  sec  the  beauty  that  God  meant, 
Wrapped  round  with  life,  ineffably  content. 

There  is  a  beauty  at  the  goal  of  life, 

A  beauty  growing  since  the  world  began, 

Through  every  age  and  race,  through  lapse  and  strife. 

Till  the  great  human  soul  complete  her  span. 

Beneath  the  waves  of  storm  that  lash  and  burn, 

The  currents  of  blind  passion  that  appall. 

To  listen  and  keep  watch  till  we  discern 

The  tide  of  sovereign  truth  that  guides  it  all; 

So  to  address  our  spirits  to  the  height 

And  so  attune  them  to  the  valiant  whole. 

That  the  gTcat  light  be  clearer  for  our  light, 

And  the  great  soul  the  stronger  for  our  soul: 

To  have  done  this  is  to  have  lived,  though  fame 

Remember  us  with  no  familiar  name. 

Otxul-malit  Alfrtd  Avtttit  Pvmt 

Good-night!    Now  dwindle  wan  and  low 
The  embers  of  the  afterglow. 
And  slowly  over  leaf  and  lawn 
Is  twilight's  dewy  curtain  drawn. 
The  slouching  vixen  leaves  her  lair. 
And,  prowling,  sniffs  the  tell-tale  air. 
And  frogs  croak  louder  in  the  dyke. 
And  all  the  trees  seem  dark  alike; 
The  bee  is  drowsing  in  the  comb, 
The  sharded  beetle  hath  gone  home: 
Good-night! 

Good-night!   The  hawk  is  in  his  nest. 
And  the  last  rook  hath  dropped  to  rest. 
There  is  no  hum.  no  chirp,  no  bleat, 
No  rustle  in  the  meadow  sweet. 
The  woodbine,  somewhere  out  of  sight, 
Sweetens  the  loneliness  of  night. 
The  Sister  Stars,  that  once  were  seven. 
Mourn  for  their  missing  mate  in  Heaven. 
The  poppy's  fair  frail  petals  close, 
The  lily  yet  more  languid  grows. 
And  dewy-dreamy  droops  the  rose: 
Good-night" 
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A  DEPARTMENT  OF  FRENCH  LETTERS 

Selected  and  Translated  by  Mrs.  W.  D.  Cabell. 


Advice  ta  Mftatartt*  Ltt  AnnaJt$ 

With  his  customary  sprightlincss,  Aurelian  Scholl  re- 
counts in  Les  Annales  his  first  interview,  at  an  informal 
dinner,  with  a  young  actress  introduced  to  him  by  a  name 
to  which  no  particular  significance  then  attached— Mile. 
Sarah  Bernhardt 

She  had  appeared  under  a  borrowed  name  at 
Porte  Saint-Martin,  where  she  sang  in  the  "Biche 
au  Bois"  with  Madame  Agaldc. 

"At  table  I  had  the  pleasure  of  being  placed  on 
the  left  of  the  debutante." 

I  asked  her:  "What  line  do  you  propose  to  adopt, 
Mademoiselle?" 

She  replied  with  energetic  simplicity :  "Tragedy." 

If  a  pistol  had  gone  off  at  my  ear  I  could  not  have 
been  more  astonished.  "Tragedy?"  I  exclaimed 
with  a  vehement  gesture  that  upset  my  glass  upon 
the  tablecloth — "Tragedy!  Why,  that  is  out  of 
date,  mademoiselle;  nobody  wants  any  more 
tragedy.  I  cannot  see  you  giving  the  cue  to  a 
casque  surmounted  by  a  vulture!  The  fashion  has 
changed.   Tragedy  died  with  Rachel !" 

Since  then  I  have  thought  more  than  once  of 
this  little  scene.  Those  who  sought  to  dissuade 
Sarah  Bernhardt  were  ridiculous,  of  course,  but 
they  had  so  many  chances  in  their  favor ! 

Despite  this  severe  lesson  each  time  that  I  meet 
a  young  artist  who  flatters  herself  that  she  can  un- 
dertake tragedy,  I  say  to  her : 

"Oh,  I  beg  of  you,  don't  do  that !" 


£«  FrUtrlau*  Ltm  Ooilan 

"My  uncle,  you  arc  going  to  die.  Your  life  has 
not  been  altogether  holy.  The  supreme  hour  has 
come.  Think  of  life  eternal!  Think  of  eternal 
woe !" 

By  a  violent  effort  the  dying  man  raised  himself 
and  tried  to  reach  the  cabinet  to  which  he  had  ob- 
stinately pointed,  and  from  which  his  pious  niece 
tried  as  obstinately  to  divert  his  thoughts. 

Mademoiselle  de  Sainte-Assise  succumbed :  she 
moved  to  the  head  of  the  bed  and  opened  the  ebony 
cabinet,  revealing  its  luxurious  interior  of  crimson 
velvet  and  the  treasure  there  enshrined,  which  of- 
fered no  surprises  to  the  colonel  or  the  doctor. 

Although  accustomed  to  the  contemplation  of 
this  pearl,  this  gem,  celebrated  among  antiquaries, 
this  treasure  of  treasures  in  the  eyes  of  connois- 
seurs, the  two  antiquaries  gloated  upon  it  now  with 
as  much  enthusiasm  as  the  first  time  it  met  their 
eyes.  They  grew  cold  and  dumb  as  always  in  pres- 
ence of  this  marvel  which  they  had  studied  for 
seventeen  years,  restraining  themselves  to  avoid 
showing  their  eager  craving  to  possess  it. 

With  a  shudder  of  fear  like  that  experienced  by 
a  father  who  sees  his  child  walking  on  the  edge  of 
of  a  roof,  the  two  antiquaries  observed  with  what 
freedom  Mile,  de  Sainte-Assise  carried  the  object  of 
their  veneration  from  the  cabinet  to  the  bed.  When 
she  stooped,  they  stooped;  if  it  had  fallen  and 
broken  they  would  have  crumbled  to  dust. 

It  was  a  porcelain  cup  and  saucer  that  Mile,  de 
Sainte-Assise  placed  in  her  uncle's  hands,  while  his 


half-lifeless  body  trembled  with  pleasure  and 
seemed  to  revive  at  the  almost  electrical  touch  of 
his  treasure. 

In  the  eyes  of  many  this  cup  displayed  nothing 
that  justified  such  enthusiasm,  respect  and  desire. 
It  bore  neither  gold  nor  diamonds,  and  we  know 
many  a  worthy  man  who  would  have  preferred  to 
it  one  of  those  gilded  monstrosities  with  which 
china  merchants  adorn  their  show  cases;  one  of 
those  cups  made  of  pipe  clay  and  English  gold,  or- 
namented with  the  portrait  of  a  Turk  or  an 
Odalisque.  ...  It  was  a  simple  cup  of  Dres- 
den china,  once  offered  by  the  Elector  Palatine  to 
Frederick  the  Great.  A  single  cup,  sent  as  a  pres- 
ent from  one  sovereign  to  another!  Judge  of  its 
value!  Only  an  antiquary  could  have  a  true  con- 
ception of  its  beauty — and  even  so,  there  are  anti- 
quaries and  antiquaries !    .   .  . 

The  cup  was  sovereign  like  Charlemagne's  sword 
and  the  Regent  of  the  crown,  and  superior  to  those 
wonders — at  least,  in  the  opinion  of  the  three  anti- 
quaries— because  the  Regent  was  of  a  coarse  splen- 
dor that  may  be  duplicated  some  day  from  the  mud 
heaps  of  Brazil ;  and  a  man  almost  as  great  as 
Charlemagne  has  since  appeared,  and  been  Em- 
peror of  Germany,  King  of  France  and  Emperor  of 
the  East;  but  where  is  the  workman,  where  is  the 
material,  where  is  the  fire  kindled,  maintained  and 
extinguished  by  inspiration,  capable  of  uniting 
again  one  day,  one  moment  in  the  ages,  to  repro- 
duce this  Messiah  of  porcelain? 

What  was  the  miraculous  form  of  this  cup?  Very 
simple,  the  form  that  made  Ninon  the  most  beauti- 
ful of  women,  neither  more  nor  less  than  that  of  an- 
other woman ;  the  form  that  makes  the  spire  of  St. 
Denis  what  it  is,  and  not  a  frightful  monstrosity  like 
that  of  the  Place  de  la  Concorde ;  the  form  of  a  line 
by  M.  de  Lamartine,  having  twelve  feet  like  any 
other  line.  The  sides  deeply  marked  from  rim  to 
base  resembled  in  their  delicate  convolutions  a  long 
white  ribband  frozen  into  folds.  .  .  .  What 
words  can  serve  to  bring  before  the  mind  that  form 
so  simple,  bare  and  beautiful?    .    .  . 

Antiquary !  you  would  have  given  your  child  to 
possess  that  cup.  Friend,  eater  of  beefsteaks,  care- 
less to  discriminate  between  wine  of  Bordeaux  and 
of  Macon,  you  would  not  have  given  thirty  cents  to 
possess  it. 

La  Frederique  (for  this  cup  bore  a  name,  like  the 
sword  of  the  Cid  and  the  ass  of  Mahomet)  was 
white,  without  gilding,  without  white  or  red  cor- 
don, without  a  portrait  illuminated  on  its  breast. 
The  artist  had  only  painted  into  the  soft  (lutings  of 
his  cup,  with  a  brush  made  of  sunbeams,  a  little  bee- 
hive whence  issued  a  swarm  of  tiny  bees  which 
could  be  found  scattered  here  and  there;  they 
seemed  to  buzz  in  the  milky  folds.  Its  whiteness 
was  fresh  and  frozen,  like  the  rare  whiteness  of  old 
Dresden.  To  touch  that  exquisite  surface  gave  the 
sensation  of  passing  the  hand  over  a  nearly  ripe 
peach. 

How  happy  seemed  the  Comte  de  Sainte-Assise 
to  bind  himself  once  more  to  the  earth  by  the  sight, 
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the  touch  of  this  little  object,  the  joy  of  his  past 
years !  He  seemed  to  ask  it  to  tell  of  the  happiness 
they  had  tasted  together,  and  when  the  leaden 
breath  of  death  weighed  down  his  eyelids,  his  ema- 
ciated fingers  still  followed  the  contour  of  his  cup — 
of  the  cup  which  Dr.  Andre  and  Colonel  Joras  were 
also  devouring  with  their  eyes,  murmuring  in  the 
intensity  of  their  desire:  "Oh,  if  I  might  have  it! 
Oh,  if  it  were  for  me !" 


ttanntrt  Ntw  and  OU, 

The  Grundies  who  criticise  what  they  please  to  call  the 
decadence  of  manners  in  modem  times,  and  the  good  folk 
who  descant  upon  the  bad  bringing-up  of  our  little  boys 
and  girls— who,  it  must  be  owned,  sometimes  show  more 
case  than  grace  in  the  presence  of  their  elders— may  find 
some  solace  in  certain  pen-pictures  of  court  life  in  the  holy 
of  holies  surrounding  Louis  XIV.  These  side  lights  arc 
shown  in  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondcs,  of  March  1st,  by 
M.  le  Comte  d'  Haussonville.  of  the  Academic  Franchise. 

In  the  citadel  of  etiquette  veneered  with  higa 
polish  and  saintly  devotion  presided  over  by  the 
little  man,  called  by  his  contemporaries  the  "Grand 
Monarque,"  and  the  ambitious  devotee  and  stickler 
for  forms,  Franchise  d'Aubignc,  Mme.  de  Main- 
tenon,  there  seems  to  have  been  one  favored  per- 
sonage. The  little  Savoyard  princess  who,  at  twelve 
years  of  age,  became  the  wife  of  the  heir  to  the 
throne — a  promising  lad  of  fifteen — and  the  object 
of  inconceivable  flattery  as  Mme.  la  Duchesse  de 
Bourgogne,  was  the  idol  of  the  old  King.  She  alone 
went  to  him  with  perfect  freedom,  interrupting  him 
in  council  with  his  ministers,  driving  with  him,  in- 
ducing him  for  her  amusement  to  encourage  music 
and  dancing,  sometimes  even,  at  sixty  years  of  age, 
to  participate  in  the  chorus.  Need  it  be  added  that 
this  little  princess  was  a  favorite  with  Mme.  de 
Maintcnon  also,  and  that  the  august  lady  sacrificed 
her  austerities  sufficiently  to  make  the  evenings  in 
her  company  agreeable  to  the  future  queen?  The 
Duchess  was  taught  nothing  serious ;  she  learned 
with  difficulty  to  write  and  spell,  but  she  was  made 
an  adept  at  lansquet  and  the  other  gambling 
games  that  relieved  the  tedium  of  the  iron-bound, 
sanctimonious,  extravagant  court. 

The  little  Duchess  had  by  nature  a  warm  and  ten- 
der heart.  When  she  was  brought,  eleven  years  old, 
to  the  court  she  had  charmed  every  one  by  the  re- 
serve of  her  manners  and  the  appropriateness  of  her 
replies.  The  effects  of  her  training  may  be  judged 
by  the  following  extracts  from  the  correspondence 
of  "Madame"  (the  Duchesse  d'Orleans,  sometimes 
called  Princesse  Palatine),  who  writes  to  the 
Duchesse  de  Hanovre,  October,  1698: 

"They  (the  King  and  Mme.  de  Maintcnon)  are 
utterly  spoiling  the  Duchesse  de  Bourgogne.  In 
the  carriage  she  does  not  sit  still  one  moment.  She 
jumps  upon  everyone's  knees  and  capers  about  the 
whole  time  like  a  little  monkey.  It  is  all  consid- 
ered charming.  She  is  absolute  mistress  in  her  own 
apartment.  All  her  whims  are  obeyed.  Sometimes 
she  takes  a  fancy  to  go  out  at  five  o'clock  in  the 
nioniinp.  Any  other  child  would  be  well  whipped 
for  such  behavior.  ...  I  am  sure  they  will 
have  cause  to  repent  indulging  this  child  in  all  her 
caprices."  In  another  letter  Madame  continues: 
"  Mon  Dicu !'  how  frightfully  they  are  bringing 
up  this  Duchesse  de  Bourgogne!    I  am  sorry  for 


the  child.  In  the  middle  of  dinner  she  begins  to 
sing,  she  fidgets  in  her  chair,  pretends  to  bow  to 
people,  makes  frightful  faces,  tears  chickens  and 
partridges  in  the  dishes  with  her  hands,  puts  her 
fingers  into  the  sauces — it  would  be  impossible  to 
behave  worse — while  those  behind  her  exclaim : 
How  charming!  how  pretty  she  is !'  She  treats  her 
father-in-law  most  disrespectfully— calls  him  thou, 
when  he  imagines  himself  in  favor,  and  is  quite 
pleased.  They  say  she  treats  the  King  with  even 
greater  familiarity."    .   .  . 

Two  curious  instances  of  court  etiquette  are  cited  in  the 
article  from  which  we  are  quoting: 

At  the  reception  accorded  the  Ambassador  of 
Holland,  Mme.  de  Heemskirk,  when  that  lady  was 
kissed,  as  was  her  right,  by  the  Duchesse  de  Bour- 
gogne, her  daughter,  says  Saint-Simon,  held  up  her 
pretty  face  to  be  kissed  also.  Surprised,  uncertain, 
the  little  Duchess  hesitated.  The  Duchesse  du 
Lude,  who  knew  the  usages,  made  a  sign  with  her 
head  signifying  "no."  But  Sainclot,  the  introducer 
of  ambassadors,  pushing  the  girl  forward,  said  to 
the  Duchesse  de  Bourgogne,  "Kiss  her,  madame,  it 
is  correct,"  and  the  Duchesse  de  Bourgogne. 
young,  inexperienced,  afraid  of  giving  offence,  gave 
the  kiss  upon  this  dangerous  advice.  In  the  com- 
pany present  surprise,  murmurs,  recriminations 
arose  at  once.  .  .  .  Sainclot  then  conducted 
the  Ambassadress  and  her  daughter  to  call  upon 
"Madame."  The  same  ceremony  took  place,  and 
again  the  girl  offered  her  pretty  face.  But  Madame, 
who,  as  a  German  princess,  had  court  etiquette  at 
her  finger  tips,  drew  back  brusquely.  Sainclot  in- 
sisted, and  told  Madame  that  the  Duchesse  de 
Bourgogne  had  just  done  the  young  girl  the  honor 
to  kiss  her.  "So  much  the  worse."  replied 
madame  aloud.  "You  have  caused  her  to  commit  a 
blunder  that  I  shall  not  imitate."  and  so  the  poor 
young  girl  withdrew  without  being  kissed.    .    .  . 

On  another  occasion  the  Princesse  d'Harcourt, 
haughty  and  pushing,  like  all  the  princesses  of  the 
house  of  Lorraine,  tried  to  make  use  of  a  reception 
held  by  the  Duchesse  de  Bourgogne  for  the  purpose 
of  taking  precedence  of  the  duchesses.  The  inci- 
dent occurred  at  the  presentation  of  Lord  Insey. 
the  English  Ambassador.  Stools  had  been  placed 
to  the  right  and  left  of  the  armchair  of  the 
Duchesse  de  Bourgogne.  The  duchesses  arrived 
first  and  placed  themselves  on  her  right,  which  was 
the  side  of  honor.  When  the  Lorraine  princesses 
arrived  they  had  no  choice  but  to  take  seats  on  the 
left.  The  Duchesse  de  Rohan  came  a  little  late,  and 
finding  no  vacant  place  among  the  duchesses, 
placed  herself  very  politely  after  the  last  of  the 
princesses.  The  Princesse  d'Harcourt  arrived  still 
later,  and  finding  no  place  at  her  disposal,  either  on 
the  right  or  the  left,  deliberately  approached  the 
Duchesse  de  Rohan  and  demanded  the  stool  she  oc- 
cupied. The  Duchesse  de  Rohan  declined  to  sur- 
render it,  upon  which,  says  Saint-Simon,  the 
Princesse  d'Harcourt,  a  large  and  powerful 
woman,  grasped  her  by  the  arms,  turned  her  out 
and  took  her  place.  The  Duchesse  de  Rohan  was 
deeply  offended,  but  showed  her  usual  good  breed- 
ing. She  made  no  resistance,  passed  in  front  of  the 
Duchesse  de  Bourgogne.  before  whom  she  did  not 
forget  to  courtsy  low,  and  went  to  stand  among  the 
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duchesses.  The  little  Duchesse  de  Bourgogne  did 
not  dare  to  say  anything,  but  she  felt  the  insolence 
exhibited  in  her  presence,  and  complained  of  it  to 
the  King,  as  did  the  Due  de  Rohan.  The  King 
gave  a  harsh  rebuke  to  the  Princcsse  d'Harcourt, 
and  required  her  to  make  a  public  apology  to  the 
Duchesse  de  Rohan.  Nor  was  this  all.  A  few  days 
later  the  Duchesse  de  Bourgogne  held  another 
"cercle,"  with  the  Duchesse  on  her  right  hand  and 
the  Lorraine  princesses  on  her  left,  irregularly 
grouped,  not  ranged  in  order  of  seniority  as  they 
had  attempted  in  imitation  of  the  princesses  of  the 
blood.  The  King  came  in,  and  after  carefully 
scanning  the  company,  said  aloud  that  this  "cercle" 
was  correctly  arranged,  and  the  master  having  thus 
spoken  there  was  no  more  trouble.    .    .  . 


Whtr*  Sympathy  M»mgi  Rebtrt  4*  Flut  Ittvue  Bleae 

Amid  the  calamities  weighing  upon  this  end  of 
the  century,  there  are  some  pleasing  developments 
of  philanthropical  and  charitable  endeavor.  Thus, 
in  a  remote  corner  of  Paris,  a  granddaughter  of 
Claude  Bernard  is  said  to  distribute  rations  of  soup 
to  the  poor  hungry  dogs  of  the  quarter. 

The  new  periodical,  L'Ami  des  Betes,  has  already 
met  with  success.  The  most  eminent  "literati"  have 
indorsed  its  programme  in  letters  sounding  a  nice 
little  refrain  in  honor  of  some  good  mastiff  or  faith- 
ful spaniel — rather  meagre  literature,  it  may  be,  but 
absolutely  harmless. 

"We  should  have  compassion  for  animals  be- 
cause they  do  not  know  God,"  said  Buffon,  and 
Lammenais  adds  this  beautiful  thought:  "If  they 
knew  God  they  would  speak."  On  the  whole, 
however,  animals  seem  less  unhappy  than  men,  be- 
cause they  live  more  in  conformity  with  nature. 

During  the  Terror,  the  daughter  of  the  porter  at 
the  Conciergerie  who  saw  with  dry  eyes  the  dread- 
ful tumbrils  loaded  daily  for  the  gullotine,  burst 
into  tears  one  morning  when  she  found  her  pet 
goldfinch  dead  in  its  cage.  We  have  made  some 
progress  ...  but  might  we  not  found  a  jour- 
nal entitled  "L'Ami  des  Hommes"?  It  is  true  that 
Boileau  pronounced  man  the  stupidest  of  animals, 
but  have  we  not  reason  to  take  particular  interest  in 
him  and  to  show  him  some  consideration? 


The  recent  announcement  of  the  death  of  Emile 
Erckmann,  former  collaborator  of  Chatrian,  recalls 
the  exquisite  literary  workmanship  of  those  two 
friends  and  comrades,  in  youth  so  devoted,  in  later 
days  divided  by  such  irreconcilable  bitterness. 

Maurice  Barres  relates  a  visit  paid  by  Emile 
Hinzelman  to  the  old  writer  in  his  little  house  in  the 
outskirts  of  Luneville,  on  the  road  through  Alsace : 
"A  pretty  little  house,  neat,  simple,  modest,  with  a 
little  garden  in  front  and  a  railing.  .  .  .  The 
old  master,  with  his  seventy  years,  retains  an  appe- 
tite as  good  as  his  temper ;  he  is  daunted  neither  by 
the  menu  of  the  tavern,  Jambon  de  Mayence,  nor 
by  the  wine  cellar  of  Ami  Fritz,  dry,  resonant  and 
well  stored  with  the  best  wines  of  several  genera- 
tions. The  voice  of  the  old  Alsacian  is  fresh  and 
warm,  and  relieved  by  the  pleasant  accent  of  Phals- 
bourg.  His  eyes  retain  their  youthful  charming 
blue,  and  are  still  very  beautiful,  although  they  have 


become  useless.  Therefore,  Erckmann  devotes  his 
old  age  to  philosophy,  and  thus,  as  he  says,  has  the 
more  whereon  to  meditate  and  the  less  to  write. 

Questioned  by  Hinzelman  concerning  his  works 
and  method,  he  said :  "I  love  stories,  love  them  bet- 
ter than  novels,  perhaps.  The  book  of  mine  that  I 
prefer  is  Les  Confidences  d'un  Joueur  de  Clar- 
inette.  Every  successful  author  finds,  after  seek- 
ing, weighing  and  considering,  some  subject  good 
and  true  for  him.  I  took  so  much  pleasure  in  writ- 
ing Docteur  Mathews  that  I  felt  sure  it  was  good. 
I  never  wrote  so  easily.  I  did  pot  carry  my  work,  it 
carried  me.  It  went  of  itself,  freely,  abundantly 
.  .  .  and  this  seems  to  be  true  of  all  literary 
work.  One  should  write  for  himself  only.  One 
does  nothing  well  while  asking:  'Will  this  please? 
Will  this  displease?  The  only  way  is  to  please  one- 
self, to  say  from  the  heart  what  satisfies  the 
heart."    .    .  . 

Sergines  recalls  a  little  anecdote  told  by  M.  Jules 
Claretie:    One  day,  in  the  office  of  the  Constitu- 
tionnel,  Erckmann  and  Chatrian  met  Sainte-Beuve. 
,who  said  to  them : 

"I  have  read  your  books.  I  intended  to  give  you 
one  of  my  Mondays.  I  shall  not  do  so ;  I  think  your 
novels  the  'Iliad  of  fear'." 

Chatrian  replied  with  spirit:  "Monsieur,  my  col- 
laborator and  I  are  of  families  that  met  the  invader 
and  gave  their  blood  for  France.  Our  fathers 
fought  for  the  country,  and  if  we  acclaim  peace  it  is 
not  from  cowardice,  but  from  horror  of  those 
butcheries.  It  is — if  you  care  to  know — because 
our  fathers  saw  invasion  and  war  at  home  in 
Alsace."  .  .  .  All  the  same,  Erckmann  and 
Chatrian  did  their  duty  side  by  side  in  1870. 


farltlM  Ftttlcal: 

The  following  extract  from  the  article  of  M.  F.  Fagu*  is 
taken  from  the  Revue  des  Beaux- Arts  et  des  Lcttres: 

Paris  is  ugly,  dirty  and  dismal.  Everything  Is 
becoming  mean,  trivial,  commonplace  and  shabby, 
and  this  is  true  of  all  our  modern  cities.  "Economy ! 
Economy !"  is  the  cry.  The  walls  where  plaster  is  re- 
placing stone,  look  like  pasteboard,  and  the  monu- 
ments in  our  public  squares  are  of  putty.  The 
passers-by  have  a  hurried  step  and  uneasy  counte- 
nances in  their  angular  soot-colored  suits,  as  if  they 
were  afraid  of  meeting  their  tailor  at  the  street  cor- 
ner: the  sky  weeps  with  ennui.  Truly  the  streets 
are  dead,  and  we  have  renounced  the  sentiment  of 
grandeur  and  the  joy  of  living ;  we  no  longer  know 
how  to  be  magnificent!  Our  public  celebrations 
are  coarse  and  dreary;  we  have  no  heart  for  such 
things.  Our  artists,  more  and  more  completely 
divorced  from  the  masses,  have  withdrawn  into  the 
adoration  of  ages  past,  but  more  alive  and  real  than 
our  funereal  present.  Some  few  of  them  have 
wished  to  restore  to  our  people  at  least  the  reflec- 
tion of  vanished  beauty  and  joy. 

Our  festivals!  How  sumptuous  and  splendid 
they  were  when  municipalities  gave  uncounted 
sums  to  the  artists,  saying:  "Give  us  Beauty  and 
Pleasure,  and  take  what  is  needed  to  give  Beauty 
and  Pleasure  to  all  the  people!  When  a  Duke  of 
Tuscany  contemplated  a  triumphant  entrance  he 
opened  his  coffers  wide  to  Leonardo  da  Vinci ; 
when  Flanders  wanted  a  procession  she  sent  an  em- 
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bassy  to  seek  out  Rubens,  and  then  Beauty  de- 
scended upon  the  earth  and  with  holy  joy  entered 
the  hearts  of  the  populace. 

Now  at  the  periods  assigned  by  law  for  concerted 
rejoicings,  the  municipal  authorities  count  out 
their  lamps,  and  the  prefect  of  police  numbers  his 
deputies;  citizens  stuff  crawfish  into  their  purses, 
and  when  the  artists,  taxing  their  property,  have  ac- 
cumulated a  few  sous  and  ask  permission  to  give 
them  alms  of  Beauty  and  Joy  to  the  people,  the  cen- 
sors ply  their  scissors ;  the  police  furbish  up  the 
ordinances  against  street  gatherings,  the  shopmen 
lock  their  shutters  and  the  passers-by  carry  their 
false  keys !    .    .  . 


7*t  Partlcl*  ewrf  It*  Trot  Vaiiit  Albtrt  Cktrtktvn  Ktout  Blm* 

Whatever  the  pretext,  it  is  a  vanity  as  old  as  the 
world  itself  for  the  human  creature  to  seek  to  dis- 
tinguish himself  from  his  fellows.  The  very  sav- 
ages are  not  exempt,  and  if  in  Martinique  anv 
negro  is  interrogaated,  he  will  declare  himself  re- 
lated to  the  Empress  Josephine. 

The  issue  of  a  hierarchical  civilization  like  that  of 
the  Romans,  our  own  could  not  fail  to  inherit  this 
quality,  and  feudalism,  the  child  of  conquest,  natur- 
ally raised  very  high  barriers  between  conqueror 
and  conquered.  Such  barriers  once  raised,  those 
hampered  by  them  necessarily  endeavored  first  to 
climb  and  afterward  to  destroy  them.  Royal  au- 
thority favored  the  first  movement,  the  Revolution 
did  the  rest,  and  her  work  was  good. 

But  however  much  she  leveled  and  sought  to 
suppress  titles  and  particles,  both  have  always  con- 
tinued to  exist,  and  one  proof  of  their  value  is  that 
so  many  swindlers  assume  borrowed  titles  in  order 
to  better  impose  upon  their  dupes.  .  .  .  and  thus 
succeed. 

This  value,  however,  so  far  at  least  as  the  particle 
is  concerned,  is  but  an  affair  of  opinion,  custom  and 
prejudice;  nevertheless,  prejudice  is  power,  and 
even  to-day,  our  mocking  sceptical  Parisians  recog- 
nize the  particle.    .    .  . 

In  point  of  fact,  as  may  be  established  by  many 
documents  dating  from  the  Middle  Ages,  the  parti- 
cle, while  usually  a  feature  of  noble  names,  is  only 
presumptive,  not  attributive,  of  nobility.  Many 
noble  families,  in  pure  arrogance  of  aristocracy,  per- 
sisted in  not  using  it.  Many  of  our  titled  ancestors 
were  careless  of  their  particle,  and  signed  frequently 
without  it. 

In  the  last  century  a  man  bearing  the  illustrious 
name  of  Segur,  petitioned  the  Chambres  des  Com- 
ptes  de  Lorraine  because,  although  noble,  he  was 
about  to  be  counted  with  the  common  people.  From 
one  end  to  the  other  of  the  petition,  and  of  the  judg- 
ment which  confirmed  their  claims  to  nobility,  the 
members  of  the  family  are  called  Segur  simply,  yet 
they  demand  and  are  accorded  the  right  to  the  title 
of  "Ecuyer,"  and  to  use  the  armorial  bearings  of 
that  house.  They  are  indifferent  to  the  particle, 
which  they  use  at  pleasure  and  as  a  natural  ap- 
panage of  thier  title. 

As  the  result  of  such  indifference,  the  particle  has 
been  frequently  usurped  by  plebians  because,  while 
proving  nothing,  it  confers  an  act  of  nobility.  While 
those  of  our  fathers  who  belonged  to  the  class 
whose  unjust  privileges  caused  its  first  fall,  card 


little  in  their  documents  for  this  mark  of  distinc- 
tion, which  they  often  incorporated  as  a  syllable  of 
their  names,  they  were  very  particular  that  their 
title  "ecuyer,"  baron,  high  and  noble  gentleman, 
high  and  noble  lady,  etc.,  etc.,  should  be  attached 
to  their  patronymic.  With  great  unwillingness  to 
wound  respectable  and  worthy  persons  who,  with- 
out any  title,  use  the  bare  particle,  I  must  quote  an 
act  of  1878  (taken  from  the  Gazette  des  Tubinary), 
which  says  plainly :  "The  particle  has  never  been  in 
itself  an  indication  of  nobility ;  ...  in  fact,  it 
is  often  only  a  syllable  of  the  name." 

However,  if  such  is  the  theory,  custom  and  preju- 
dice have  stifled  it,  and  to-day  may  be  seen  as  un- 
der the  ancient  monarchy  the  majority  of  those  who 
have  the  particle  keep  it  jealously ;  some,  because  it 
is  in  their  case  a  sign  of  well-established  aristocracy, 
others  because  it  gives  them  the  semblance  of  aris- 
tocracy, while  many  have  the  weakness  to  assume 
it  from  pure  vanity,  or  for  purposes  of  imposi- 
tion.   .    .  . 

Let  us  then  bow  before  the  historic  names  which 
draw  their  weight  from  the  fact  that  they  are  such, 
and  not  from  the  particle  that  may  precede  them, 
and  smile  at  those  who,  unable  to  call  themselves 
simply  Thiers,  Guizot  or  Gambctta,  take  comfort 
in  naming  themselves  De  la  Buche  or  Du  Chcsne. 

Moreover,  as  the  title  of  "ecuyer"  has  fallen  into 
disuse,  it  may  be  admitted  that  for  those  who  cling 
to  such  superannuated  follies,  the  particle  takes  the 
place  of  that  most  absurd  title  borrowed  from  us  by 
the  English  and  attached  to  all  family  names, 
"esquire,"  the  equivalent,  apparently,  of  our 
"monsieur." 

Although  since  1789  castes  have  disappeared,  hu- 
man nature  has  remained,  with  its  weak  vanities, 
at  which  every  man  of  sense  laughs,  but  which  too 
often  dupe  the  impressionable  mass  of  the  public. 
It  is  a  good  deed  to  guard  that  public  against  sur- 
prises, equivocations  and  fictions. 

— — M.  Edouard  Rod,  the  highly  esteemed  critic, 
has  begun  his  course  of  lectures  upon  The  Poetry 
of  France,  to  be  delivered  in  the  principal  colleges 
of  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Boston,  and  other  cities 
in  the  United  States. 

 Queen  Elizabeth  of  Roumania  is  about  to 

publish,  under  her  pseudonym  of  Carmen  Sylvia,  a 
novel  entitled  "Le  Hetre  Rouge." 

 Queen  Nathalie  proposes  to  devote  her  sad- 
dened life  to  literature.  On  account  of  her  estrange- 
ment from  King  Milan,  the  Queen  has  chosen 
France  for  her  future  residence.  She  is  at  present 
sojourning  at  Florence,  in  the  magnificent  garden- 
encircled  villa  of  her  sister,  Princess  Ghicka,  where 
she  is  composing  an  autobiographical  romance  des- 
tined, it  is  said,  to  make  a  great  sensation. 

 At  the  moment  of  his  death  the  Count  de 

Chambord  (Henri  V.  to  the  Legitimists),  was  cor- 
recting the  proofs  of  a  work  which  he  regarded  as 
his  political  testament.  These  proofs  are  in  the 
hands  of  the  Count's  former  secretary,  who  is  said 
to  be  on  the  point  of  bringing  them  out. 

 A  new  novel  by  MM.  Paul  and  Victor  Mar- 

queritte.  "Femmes  Nouvelles."  will  begin  April  15 
in  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes. 
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«»«'«'  *«»*'  Imltum  Tnplttf  *»»  Urk  Pnti 

General  Miles'  Indian  collection  is  probably  the 
most  complete  and  representative  private  one  in  the 
country,  and  he  has  some  things  not  to  be  found 
even  in  any  museum  or  institute.  He  has  as  yet 
made  no  attempt  to  catalogue  or  classify  the  collec- 
tion, the  various  articles  being  distributed  merely 
in  such  manner  as  to  produce  the  most  artistic  and 
pleasing  effect,  the  date,  history  and  significance  of 
each  being  carried  in  his  mind.  There  are  dozens 
of  bright-hued  blankets  on  the  floor  and  walls, 
scores  of  baskets  and  all  sorts  of  ornamental  work, 
but  in  no  two  pieces  is  the  same  design  to  be  found. 
Each  pair  of  the  moccasins  even  that  form  a  frieze 
half-way  across  the  room  differs  from  all  the  others. 
In  all  his  experience  General  Miles  says  he  has 
never  seen  a  pattern  copied  or  repeated  by  the 
Indians. 

The  collection  contains  a  fine  assortment  of  the 
jackets  and  leggings  of  famous  braves.  Some  of 
them  are  made  of  soft,  pliable  skin  dressed  in  its 
natural  color  and  adorned  with  embroideries  and 
fringes.  Others  are  slashed  and  painted  and 
stained  after  a  wonderful  fashion. 

General  Miles  called  the  writer's  attention  to  a 
suit  which  was  painted  in  close  imitation  of  the 
hues  of  grass  when  it  is  at  the  rankest  period  of 
growth,  even  the  drum  on  which  the  tomtom  is 
beaten  matching  in  color.  "That,"  he  explained,  "is 
a  midsummer  costume,  and  it  would  be  hard  to  dis- 
tinguish the  figure  of  the  wearer  in  the  landscape. 
In  the  fall  I  have  seen  the  Indians  paint  their  bodies 
and  daub  their  horses  with  clay  until  it  was  almost 
impossible  to  distinguish  the  outlines  of  their  fig- 
ures, so  exactly  did  they  match  the  earth  and  sage- 
brush against  which  they  moved.  Again  in  winter, 
when  the  snow  is  on  the  ground,  they  ride  white 
ponies  and  wrap  themselves  in  white  robes  to  es- 
cape detection. 

General  Miles  owns  some  excellent  specimens  of 
porcupine  work,  the  quills  of  the  porcupine  having 
been  colored  and  used  for  decoration  before  the 
white  man  had  made  the  Indian  acquainted  with 
beads.  At  a  little  distance  it  is  difficult  to  tell 
which  is  bead  and  which  is  porcupine  work,  al- 
though the  quills  seem  to  blend  a  little  better  than 
the  beads. 

Tlie  collection  includes  some  interesting  pieces 
of  copper,  tempered  by  a  process  peculiar  to  the  In- 
dians, and  engraved  with  characteristic  figures  by 
means  of  the  simplest  and  rudest  of  tools.  They 
admire  metals,  particularly  the  jingling  and  clash- 
ing to  be  obtained  from  them,  and  a  trimming  of 
metallic  fringe  is  a  highly  prized  addition  to  a 
brave's  costume.  A  fringe  of  bones  is  popular  for 
a  similar  reason. 

The  headdress  of  an  Indian  chief  is  typical  of  all 
the  qualities  of  which  he  is  most  proud.  One  can- 
not look  at  the  magnificent  ones  which  hang  use- 
less and  drooping  among  General  Miles'  trophies 
without  a  pang  of  sympathy  and  secret  respect  for 
the  decrowned  wearers.  None  but  the  most  perfect 
of  feathers  are  used  for  these  headpieces,  and  it 
takes  eight  large  eagles  in  good  condition  to  fur- 
nish the  requisite  number.    When  a  great  chief  is 


going  into  battle,  in  a  spirit  of  bravado,  he  strips  off 
all  of  his  clothing  except  this  and  his  girdle.  This 
splendid  headpiece  towers  above  his  head  and 
streams  behind  him  on  the  breeze  as  he  rides  to 
combat.  One  of  the  headdresses  on  the  general's 
walls  has  a  bullet  hole  through  it  and  is  stained 
with  the  blood  of  the  chief  who  owned  it  and  who, 
in  his  frenzied  death  throes,  tore  out  many  of  the 
feathers. 


V*rt  OW  Eptttltt  H.  Lwvy  Optn  Ctyrt 

The  discovery  of  the  "Logia  Tcsou"  at  Oxyrhyn- 
chus  in  1897  aroused  world-wide  interest  in  the 
archaeological  explorations  being  conducted  in 
Egypt.  But  the  Logia  were  by  no  means  the  only 
manuscripts  found  at  that  time  and  place.  The 
Egypt  Exploration  Fund,  under  whose  auspices 
this  work  was  being  done  by  Messrs.  Grenfell  and 
Hunt,  has  just  published  under  their  editorship  a 
whole  volume,  containing  more  than  a  hundred  and 
fifty  ancient  texts  found  at  that  time. 

Among  these  is  a  single  page  of  the  Gospel  of 
Matthew,  which  is  older  than  any  other  MS.  of  the 
New  Testament  now  know.  The  formal  invitations 
of  the  second  and  third  century  were  so  much  like 
those  issued  to-day  that,  with  the  names  and  dates 
changed,  they  might  be  copied  and  used  as  models 
of  elegance  in  any  social  circle.  This  invitation  to 
dinner,  for  instance:  "Chaeremon  requests  your 
company  at  dinner  at  the  table  of  the  lord  Serapis 
in  the  Scrapeum  to-morrow,  the  15th.  at  nine 
o'clock."  A  less  formal  letter  of  invitation  to  a 
festival  was  also  found :  "Greeting,  my  dear  Sercnia, 
from  Petosiris.  Be  sure,  dear,  to  come  up  on  the 
20th  for  the  birthday  festival  of  the  god,  and  let  me 
know  whether  you  are  coming  by  boat  or  by 
donkey,  in  order  that  we  may  send  for  you  accord- 
ingly. Take  care  not  to  forget.  I  pray  for  your 
continued  health."  A  letter  of  consolation  written 
in  the  second  century  is  no  less  interesting :  "Irene 
to  Taonnophris  and  Philo,  good  cheer!  I  was  as 
much  grieved  and  shed  as  many  tears  over 
Eumoerus  as  I  shed  for  Didymas,  and  I  did  every- 
thing that  was  fitting,  and  so  did  all  my  friends, 
Epaphroditus  and  Thermouthion  and  Philion  and 
Apollonius  and  Plantas.  But  still  there  is  nothing 
one  can  do  in  the  face  of  such  trouble.  So  I  leave 
you  to  comfort  yourselves.   Good-bye.  Athyrl." 

There  were  pawnshops  in  those  days  to  which 
some  of  the  ladies  had  recourse  when  in  need,  and 
they  were  compelled  to  pay  the  usurious  interest  of 
four  per  cent,  per  month.  Here  is  a  letter  from  one 
of  the  victims:  "Now  please  redeem  my  property 
from  Serapion.  It  is  pledged  for  two  minae.  I 
have  paid  interest  up  to  Epciph,  at  the  rate  of  a 
stater  per  mina.  There  is  a  casket  of  incense-wood, 
and  another  of  onyx,  a  tunic,  a  white  veil  with  a 
real  purple  border,  a  handkerchief,  a  tunic  with  a 
Laconian  stripe,  a  garment  of  puple  linen,  two  arm- 
lets, a  necklace,  a  coverlet,  a  figure  of  Aphrodite,  a 
cup,  a  big  tin  flask,  and  a  wine-jar.  From  ( )netor 
get  the  two  bracelets.  They  have  been  pledged 
since  Tybi  of  last  year  for  eight  ...  at  the 
rate  of  a  stater  per  mina.  If  the  cash  is  insufficient 
owing  to  the  carelessness  of  Theagenis.  if.  I  say, 
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it  is  insufficient,  sell  the  bracelets  to  make  up  the 
money.  Many  salutations  to  Aia  and  Eutychia 
and  Alexandra.  Xanthilla  salutes  Aia  and  all  her 
friends.   I  pray  for  your  health." 

Most  natural  of  all  this  epistolary  literature  is  an 
ill-spelled  and  ungrammatical  letter  written  by  a 
spoiled  boy  to  his  father  :  "Theon  to  his  father 
Theon.  greeting.  It  was  a  fine  thing  of  you  not  to 
take  me  with  you  to  the  city!  If  you  won't  take 
me  to  Alexandria  with  you  1  won't  write  you  a  let- 
ter or  speak  to  you  or  say  good-bye  to  you ;  and  if 
you  go  to  Alexandria  I  won't  take  your  hand  or 
ever  greet  you  again.  That  is  what  will  happen  if 
you  won't  take  me.  Mother  said  to  Archelaus,  'It 
quite  upsets  him  to  be  left  behind.'  It  was  good  of 
you  to  send  me  presents  ...  on  the  12th,  the  day 
you  sailed.  Send  me  a  lyre,  I  implore  you.  If  you 
don't  I  won't  eat,  I  won't  drink ;  there  now." 

I  wonder  if  he  pot  the  lyre. 

Tin  HMo*  titter  fnrna'i  Wmtklg 

The  Indian  press  is  of  ancient  origin.   Ages  be- 
fore the  European  conquest  every  court  had  its 
weekly — in  some  cases  its  daily — journal,  which 
was  sent  out  to  the  principal  towns  and  attentively 
read  by  nobles,  wealthy  people  and  officials.  These 
journals  contained  proclamations  and  decrees,  and 
chronicled  the  movements  of   the  court  and  all 
things  likely  to  be  of  interest  to  the  faithful  subjects 
of  the  rulers  of  the  various  principalities.  News- 
papers, in  our  meaning  of  the  word,  were  first  pub- 
lished in  1818.    But  these  were  in  English ;  the  first 
native  newspaper  was  not  issued  until  the  middle 
of  the  century.  The  native  press  of  the  present  day 
may  be  divided  into  two  classes ;  papers  edited  and 
published  by  natives,  the  matter  being  generally 
half  in  English  and  half  in  a  native  language,  and 
those  journals  which  are  published  entirely  in  a  na- 
tive language,  this  class  being  much  more  numer- 
ous.   As  a  rule,  these  last  are  small,  very  poorly 
printed  on  cheap  paper,  often  on  only  one  side  of 
the  sheet,  and  not  infrequently  the  same  journal 
varies  greatly  in  size,  according  to  the  amount  of 
news  obtainable  and  the  personal  circumstances 
and  convenience  of  the  editor.   The  editorial  page 
of  the  Indian  country  paper  is  a  literary  curiosity. 
For  instance,  the  reader  is  assured,  in  an  article  on 
a  political  crisis,  that  "all  the  crowned  heads  of 
Europe  are  shaking  in  their  shoes."   Sometimes  we 
read  that  "the  editor  expects,  with  divine  help,  to 
have  more  reading  suited  to  the  intelligence  of  his 
subscribers  in  the  next  issue."    But  the  editor  is 
seen  at  his  best  in  his  own  announcements.  His 
whole  vocabulary  is  brought  into  play  to  impress 
the  readers.    Sometimes  the  announcement  takes 
the  tone  of  apology,  as  in  the  case  of  the  editor  who 
innocently  declared :  "This  is  only  the  beginning 
ot  our  paper.   We  were  not  sure  how  much  matter 
was  required  to  fill  it  up,  and,  thinking  we  had  suf- 
ficient, we  did  not  exert  ourself  much  to  pet  any 
more.    We.  therefore,  beg  that  our  readers  will  ex- 
cuse us  this  time  for  the  space  left  blank,  and 
promise  to  do  better  and  get  more  in  the  future." 
Si  ill  more  curious  was  the  announcement  of  a  paper 
which  came  out  for  the  first  time  with  two  columns 
blank,  the  editor  making  the  bold  announcement 
that  "a  large  quantity  of  exceedingly  interesting 


matter  had  been  left  out  for  want  of  space."  When 
the  native  editor  wants  a  holiday,  he  suspends  pub- 
lication until  it  is  convenient  to  resume,  and,  taking 
his  readers  into  his  confidence,  informs  them  plainly 
why  the  paper  was  not  issued  on  the  expected 
dates:  "With  the  consent  of  our  readers,  we  now 
propose  to  take  our  annual  holiday.  We  are  sure 
none  of  them  will  begrudge  us  our  relaxation." 

ftfurthtala  tieur  fork  Home  Jvurmal 

Our  modern  mariners  give  very  little  thought  to 
figureheads.  A  warship  feels  any  number  of  times 
securer  with  a  few  torpedoes  up  her  sleeve  than  she 
possibly  could  with  the  most  aesthetic  or  formida- 
ble figurehead  on  her  stem.   In  fact,  look  about  any 
harbor,  and  note  how  few  ships  boast  anything. 
Time  was  when  a  vessel   would   as   soon  have 
thought  about  starting  out  with  a  leak  as  without  a 
figurehead,  and  the  farther  back  we  go  the  more 
was  this  a  fact.   The  earliest  discovered  model  of  a 
figurehead  belonged  to  a  pleasure  boat  of  one  of 
ancient  Egypt's  dark-eyed   queens,  being  in  the 
form  of  a  lotus,  and  so  very  much  to  her  mind  and 
heart  that  she  had  it  buried  with  her ;  but  warships 
with  animals  carved  upon  the  prows  are  known  to 
have  existed  in  Egypt  before  the  day  of  this  queen ; 
in  fact,  as  early  as  1000  B.  C.  The  subject  usually 
corresponded  to  the  name  of  the  ship.  This  was  be- 
fore the  introduction  of  rams.   A  few  figureheads, 
as  well  as  anchors  and  rams,  found  in  the  ruins  of 
the  locks  at  Athens  serve  to  give  a  notion  of  the  di- 
mensions of  ancient  Grecian  warships.   The  niche 
occupied  on  the  Flying  Dutchman  by  the  human 
skeleton  was  the  niche  that  in  the  Middle  Ages 
was  occupied  by  a  saint,  and  this  in  turn  was  an  out- 
come of  a  way  they  had  in  the  days  of  the  Roman 
consuls  of  taking  their  lares,  or  tutelary  gods,  to  sea 
in  the  aftcrpart  of  the  ship.   Apparently  each  par- 
ticular nation  had  a  favorite  emblem.  The  owl  was 
as  conspicuous  on  the  Athenian  ships  as  was  the 
cock,  that  emblem  of  vigilance,  on  the  prows  of  the 
Phoenicians.    The  shining  blade  of  St.  Theodore, 
the  patron  saint  of  the  Venetians,  was  their  favored 
figurehead,  while  the  British  lion  became  so  uni- 
versally the  figurehead  of  English  ships  that  other 
nations,  which  followed  closely  the  naval  architec- 
ture of  this  "first  nation  on  the  sea,"  adopted  also 
the  lion,  as  much  to  conceal  their  identity  as  be- 
cause they  were  built  after  English  models.  So 
common  was  this  that  in  France  the  curve  of  the 
bow  was  known  as  the  "sweep  of  the  lion  "  - 


LtHtrt  That  Art  Dead   J.  ft.  *ylt  Almltt  t 

Some  thirty  thousand  photographs  drift  into 
Uncle  Sam's  postal  morgue  during  every  year,  be- 
sides a  pile  of  packages  which  bear  no  address,  or 
an  indefinite  one,  or  are  held  on  account  of  insuf- 
ficient postage.  It  is  that  part  of  the  room  where 
the  queer  bundles  are  being  opened,  which  attracts 
most  interest,  for  a  surprise  party  is  constantly  be- 
ing enacted  there.  It  is  on  record  that  one  clerk 
was  startled,  upon  unwrapping  an  unsuspicious- 
looking  bundle,  to  discover  inside  seventeen  live 
snakes,  while  on  another  occasion  the  entire  of- 
ficial force  was  filled  with  consternation  by  finding 
in  a  parcel  addressed  to  a  lady  a  loaded  revolver. 
Razors,  coffin  plates,  petrified  frogs,  electric  bells. 
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dark  lanterns,  sets  of  false  teeth,  artificial  birds' 
eyes,  entomological  specimens,  opium,  little  Catho- 
lic rosaries  and  medals  are  among  the  funny  things 
daily  disclosed;  but  it  is  necessary  *o  study  the 
shelves  of  the  museum  to  learn  something  about 
the  eccentricities  of  present  making  through  the 
mails.  A  gilded  horseshoe  marked  "Billy,"  a  cof- 
fee pot,  an  ax  suitable  for  chopping  wood  on  a  farm, 
an  umbrella,  a  toy  skeleton,  a  bunch  of  Chinese 
firecrackers,  a  common  brick,  stuffed  birds,  a  col- 
lection of  dolls,  mostly  rag  dolls,  an  ordinary  wash- 
board, a  human  skull,  a  lamp  shade,  a  bird's  nest 
with  eggs  in  it,  countless  medals  and  a  few  daguer- 
reotypes, a  model  of  a  sewing  machine,  also  of  a 
bale  of  cotton  as  it  is  prepared  in  the  South  for 
market,  a  bunch  of  wax  tapers,  a  small  Jumbo,  a 
doll  chair  made  of  feathers — what  is  the  silent  his- 
tory of  all  these  tiny  keepsakes?  A  recent  object  of 
interest  is  a  cartridge  recovered  from  the  wreck  of 
the  Maine,  while  a  watch  mutilated  by  a  railroad 
train  bears  witness  to  an  accident  in  the  past.  There 
are  also  several  snakes  preserved  in  alcohol  to  com- 
memorate their  singular  arrival  at  the  office  in  a 
perforated  tin  can.  An  exceptionally  large  cocoa- 
nut,  bearing  the  distinct  address  of  a  gentleman  in 
New  York,  continues  to  adorn  another  shelf  be- 
cause the  gentleman,  upon  being  notified,  refused 
to  pay  additional  postage  sufficient  to  purchase  sev- 
eral ordinary  cocoanuts.  Objects  of  special  inter- 
est are  a  remarkable  toy  alligator  taking  a  promen- 
ade on  its  hind  legs,  and  a  mouse-trap  with  a  grin- 
ning ogre  mouth  ugly  enough  to  frighten  any  small 
trespasser  away,  even  from  the  smell  of  toasted 
cheese. 

The  museum  is  not  deficient  in  choice  antiquities 
either.  It  has  a  marriage  certificate  announcing  the 
union  of  Samuel  Whitehead  and  Jane  Miller  at  the 
Parish  Church,  Manchester,  England,  on  July  4, 
1804 — also  a  German  certificate  of  apprenticeship 
more  than  a  hundred  years  old.  These  relics  re- 
main, while  articles  of  trifling  value  are  being  con- 
stantly redeemed.  It  is  even  asserted  that  a  visitor 
to  the  museum  recognized  a  set  of  false  teeth  as  his 
own,  and  made  good  his  claim  by  showing  that  they 
fitted  his  mouth  exactly. 


Whip-Dog  Day  *•*<*•■  f\*U 

The  custom  of  whipping  dogs  out  of  church  on 
St.  Luke's  day  is  of  very  ancient  origin ;  indeed, 
some  have  tried  to  make  out  that  it  dates  from  the 
time  of  the  Romans,  a  contention  with  which 
Drake  docs  not  agree.  In  the  History  of  York  the 
traditional  account  of  the  origin  is  given,  to  the  ef- 
fect that  at  a  time  long  prior  to  the  Reformation  a 
priest,  while  celebrating  mass  on  some  festival  in 
some  church  in  York,  dropped  the  pyx  after  conse- 
cration, and  the  wafer  was  promptly  snatched  up 
and  devoured  by  a  dog  which  had  been  lying  con- 
cealed under  the  altar.  The  profanation  of  this  high 
mystery  occasioned  the  death  of  the  dog.  A  perse- 
cution began,  and  has  since  continued  on  St.  Luke's 
day.  Unfortunately,  the  date  is  not  given  on  which 
the  priest  dropped  the  pyx,  but  it  must  have  been 
in  the  very  remote  past,  as  in  the  middle  of  the  six- 
teenth century  whipping  dogs  out  of  church  was  a 
recognized  function  and  the  dog-whipper  a  recog- 
nized official.    Richard  Dovey,  of  Farmcote,  Clov- 


erley,  granted  in  August,  1659,  certain  premises  to 
John  Sanders  on  certain  conditions,  one  being  that 
he  would  pay  yearly  the  sum  of  eight  shillings  to  a 
poor  man  of  that  parish  who  would  undertake  to 
awaken  sleepers  and  to  whip  out  dogs  from  the 
church  of  Cloverley  during  divine  service.  Here 
and  there  lands  have  been  devised  for  the  endow- 
ment of  the  dog-whipper's  office,  one  instance  be- 
ing near  Chislet,  in  Kent. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  custom  of  taking  dogs 
to  church  is  a  very  old  one ;  some  of  the  Dutch 
artists,  in  representing  the  interior  of  a  church,  in- 
variably introduced  a  dog,  while  in  Landseer's  pic- 
ture, The  Free  Church,  dogs  are  in  evidence.  In 
Peterborough  Cathedral  there  is,  or  was,  a  life-size 
likeness  of  Scarlett,  who  was  sexton,  and  in  his 
waistbelt  is  thrust  his  dog-whip,  while  in  a  church 
near  Bakewcll  a  dog-whip  is  preserved.  The  thong 
is  about  three  feet  long;  the  short  stock  is  of  ash, 
around  the  handle  of  which  is  a  band  of  twisted 
leather. 


QvaM  Dutch  Slgnt  *••»  r»r*  Hmaa 

The  signboards  that  hang  out  from  the  doors  of 
little  shops  in  small  Dutch  towns  are  often  very 
ancient  affairs.  In  Vlaardingen  one  sees  such 
places,  where  ready-made  starch,  hot  water  and  fire 
are  sold ;  and,  although  to-day  all  persons  read  and 
write,  in  the  past  centuries  this  was  not  the  case 
with  such  people,  who  did  washing  and  other  every- 
day work.  Therefore,  the  signboard  was  indispen- 
sable to  the  ignorant,  and  many  such  signboards 
still  hang,  though  the  owners  of  the  shops  are  ad- 
vertised with  their  wares  in  the  approved  nine- 
teenth-century manner.  A  little  place  where  starch 
was  sold  had  a  large  bowl  painted  on  the  sign  with 
a  well-starched  frill  beside  it.  Hot-water  shops 
have  a  kettle  set  over  roaring  flames,  and  for  "fire" 
they  show  a  turf  burning  brightly. 

In  Rotterdam  a  curious  signboard,  bearing  the 
date  of  1628,  presents  Jacob  lying  under  a  tree, 
while,  between  him  and  a  large  milk  can  with  a  pile 
of  cream  cheese  beside  it,  the  famous  dream  of 
Jacob  descends  in  the  form  of  a  crude  ladder  very 
like  the  steps  of  a  chicken  house.  On  it  are  two 
angels.  One,  nearly  down,  politely  offers  a  hand 
to  the  smaller  angel,  which  follows  him.  The  big 
angel  points  with  his  unoccupied  hand  to  Jacob. 
The  smaller  angel  has  an  eye  to  the  cream  cheeses, 
his  interest  in  them  being  so  apparent  that  he  loses 
footing  in  his  voyage  down  the  ladder,  and  has  the 
attitude  of  "clutching  at  a  straw." 

Cobblers  also  seem  to  have  been  fond  of  Job 
as  their  patron  saint,  for  many  signboards  rep- 
resent him.  You  frequently  see  the  letters  D.  G.  I. 
(De  Geduldige  Job)  over  their  doors,  where  hard 
work  and  drudging  is  done.  In  Dokkum  the  fol- 
lowing verse  expresses  in  a  rather  philosophical 
manner  the  feelings  of  the  cobbler  worker : 
Job  was  a  most  patient  man, 
Who  would  be  like  him,  can — 

But  better  not. 
For  he  who  sits  within  this  cell. 
Must  slippers,  boots,  and  shoes  mend  well; 

A  toilsome  lot, 

And  payments  oft  forgot. 

Over  the  door  of  a  fish  dealer  in  Vlissingen.  who 
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in  the  olden  day  was  also  evidently  a  teacher  of  the 

catechism,  you  read: 

Here  we  sell  salt-water  fish,  just  caught, 
And  will  teach  you  also  to  do  as  you  ought. 

In  Rijswijk  a  sign  reads  thus : 

Here  we  shave,  wash,  and  cure  sick  dogs, 
And  also  make  good  sour-kroutl 

C<U»4ar  Htftrm  In  hula     Chicago  Cwelng  Past 

It  is  announced  that  among  the  reforms  to  be  in- 
stituted by  Czar  Nicholas  in  his  empire  next  year  is 
the  reformation  of  the  calendar,  to  make  it  con- 
form to  that  in  use  in  nearly  all  the  rest  of  the 
world.  Russia,  Greece  and  the  countries  which  ad- 
here to  the  communion  of  the  Greek  Church  still 
compute  time  in  accordance  with  the  calendar  es- 
tablished by  Julius  Ca-sar,  known  as  the  Julian  cal- 
endar, while  all  other  countries  of  Christendom  fol- 
low the  calendar  proclaimed  by  Pope  Gregory  XIII. 
in  1582.  The  difference  in  time  between  the  two  at 
present  is  twelve  days,  and  after  the  year  1900  it  will 
be  thirteen,  as  under  the  Julian  calendar  1900  is  a 
leap  year,  while  under  the  Gregorian  it  is  not. 

Why  Russian  statesmen  should  have  suffered  the 
old  and  erroneous  calendar  to  be  so  long  retained 
is  difficult  to  comprehend  in  these  days  of  advance- 
ment and  of  liberal  opinions,  although  we  know 
that  our  own  forefathers  were  quite  as  reluctant  to 
make  the  change  150  years  ago;  in  fact,  the  history 
of  the  change  as  made  by  Parliament  in  1751  is 
quite  amusing.  In  1580  the  difference  between  the 
solar  year  and  the  calendar  year  amounted  to  ten 
days,  and  the  Pope  by  a  bill  issued  in  1582  decreed 
that  ten  days  should  be  dropped  from  the  calendar 
of  that  year,  and  that  October  5  should  be  October 
15.  To  prevent  irregularity  in  the  future  it  was  de- 
creed that  every  fourth  year  should  be  a  leap  year, 
except  the  years  ending  a  century  not  divisible  by 
400.  Thus  the  year  1600  would  be  a  leap  year,  but 
1700,  t8oo  and  1900  would  not  be;  2000  would  be. 
In  this  way  three  days  would  be  retrenched  in  400 
years,  which  makes  up  substantially  the  variation 
between  the  solar  year  and  the  calendar  year. 

But  as  this  was  an  order  of  the  Pope,  neither 
Protestant  Germany  nor  Protestant  England  would 
accept  it,  until  they  discovered  it  was  a  scientific 
proposition  and  not  a  religious  one,  and  we  owe  it 
to  Lord  Chesterfield  that  the  reform  was  brought 
about  in  England  when  it  was.  He  had  convinced 
himself  that  it  was  a  reform  that  should  be  made, 
and  despite  the  very  formidable  opposition  he  met 
with,  he  carried  the  measure  through  both  Houses 
of  Parliament  in  1751.  His  account  of  the  matter 
is  contained  in  one  of  the  most  brilliant  of  his  let- 
ters to  his  son,  and  it  is  well  worth  reading.  The 
bill  enacts  that  through  all  his  majesty's  domin- 
ions, which  at  that  time  included  this  country,  "the 
natural  day  next  immediately  following  the  second 
day  of  September,  1752.  shall  be  called  and  reck- 
oned as  the  fourteenth  day  of  September,  omitting 
the  eleven  intermediate  nominal  days  of  the  com- 
mon calendar." 

The  change  met  with  tremendous  opposition 
among  the  ignorant  and  the  fanatical,  and  Chester- 
field was  almost  mobbed  when  he  appeared  on  the 
streets,  while  the  crowd  shouted  after  him,  "Give 
us  back  the  eleven  days  you  stole  from  us!"  In 


Hogarth's  picture  of  the  Election  Dinner  a  placard 
may  be  seen  with  the  inscription,  "Give  us  our 
eleven  days."  For  more  than  a  generation  after- 
ward many  people  continued  to  use  the  old  calen- 
dar and  date  their  letters  and  diaries  accordingly. 
O.  S.  is  the  well-known  abbreviation  for  old  style. 


Tkt  Cue/Hug  a.**  Dveklaa  St— It  lltwtllun  Jtaltt  Orttn  Baa 

The  Cucking  stool  in  some  places  was  simply  a 
chair  in  which  the  offender  was  placed  and  dragged 
round  the  town,  while  in  others  it  was  affixed  to  a 
pole,  so  that  the  poor  woman's  tormenters  might 
play  at  "see-saw"  with  her  over  a  pool  of  water,  and 
give  her  a  dip  over  the  head  each  time  she  de- 
scended, while  in  others  again  it  was  hung  at  the 
end  of  a  chair  or  rope,  passed  over  pulleys,  and 
drawn  up  and  down  again  into  the  water  at  pleas- 
ure. The  earliest  mention  of  the  "cuck-stool"  is  in 
Domesday  Book,  in  which  it  is  mentioned  as  being 
in  use  in  Chester,  where  it  is  called  "cathedra  ster- 
coris,"  a  name  which  sufficiently  implies  that  the 
origin  of  the  punishment  was  as  degrading  an  one 
as  could  well  be  conceived.  This  was  the  "cuck  (or 
cucking)  stool" ;  not  the  ducking  stool,  which  was  a 
later  addition  to  the  degradation,  when  the  terms 
became  synonymous.  The  "cucking  stool,"  "duck- 
ing stool,"  and  "tumbrell,"  have  often  been  con- 
founded one  with  the  other,  and  most  writers  have 
considered  them  to  be  but  different  names  for  the 
same  thing.  A  careful  examination  of  the  various 
records  of  their  use  remaining  has,  however,  led  mc 
to  the  conclusion  that  they  were  all  three  distinct 
varieties  of  punishment.  In  the  "cucking  stool," 
the  culprit  was  placed  before  her  own  door,  or  in 
some  other  public  place,  for  a  certain  time,  and 
subjected  to  the  jeers  of  the  passers  by  and  of  the 
viciously  inclined.  On  the  "tumbrell"  she,  or  he, 
was  drawn  round  the  town,  seated  on  the  chair,  and 
this  was  sometimes  so  constructed  as  to  be  used  for 
"ducking"  as  well ;  but  the  "ducking  stool"  "par 
excellence"  was  the  one  fixed,  or  movable,  but 
made  specially  for  the  purpose  of  immersion. 
To  be  set  on  the  cuck  stool  was  formerly  a  punish- 
ment for  fraudulent  bakers  and  brewers,  as  well  as 
for  common  scolds  and  brawlers ;  but  the  tumbrell 
was  still  more  commonly  used  for  that  purpose.  In 
the  "Regiam  Majestatem,"  it  is  declared,  if  any  ale- 
wife  "makes  evill  ail,  contrair  to  the  use  and  con- 
suetude of  the  burgh,  and  is  convict  thereof,  shee 
sail  pay  ane  unlaw  of  aucht  shillingcs,  or  shall  suf- 
fer the  justice  of  the  burgh,  that  is,  shee  sail  be  put 
upon  the  cock-stule."  In  the  Common  Hall  ac- 
counts of  the  borough  of  Leicester  it  was  ordered 
in  1467,  "that  scolds  be  punished  by  the  mayor  on 
a  cuck-stool  before  their  door,  and  then  carried  to 
the  four  gates  of  the  town." 

W.  M.  Kelly,  Esq.,  on  the  Ancient  Records  of 
Leicester,  says : 

"So  early  as  the  reign  of  King  Henry  III.  it  is 
shown  to  have  been  in  use  here,  although  it  was  not 
at  that  period  restricted  to  the  fair  sex,  for  we  learn 
from  the  early  regulations  for  the  government  of 
the  town,  contained  in  the  Vellum  Book  of  the  Cor- 
poration, that  a  brewer,  breaking  the  assize  of  ale. 
was  to  be  amerced  for  the  first,  second  and  third  of- 
fence, and  for  the  fourth,  without  redemption,  he 
was  to  suffer  the  judgment  of  the  Cucking  Stool." 
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Sacrtt  Cltg  of  ttnartt  Pittsburg  Dlipatch 

Asia  has  given  to  the  world  the  three  holy  cities 
— Jerusalem,  Mecca  and  Benares.  The  tawdry  tra- 
ditions of  later  times,  which  have  encumbered  the 
holy  places  of  Jerusalem,  can  never  destroy  the 
sanctity  and  beauty  which  make  the  temple,  the 
Mount  of  Olives  and  Golgotha  sacred  to  our  minds, 
and  even  Mecca,  with  its  abominations,  has  still 
something  uplifting  in  its  memories.  But  with 
Benares,  where  the  Hindoo  god  still  lives  in  that 
carnival  of  filth,  there  is  nothing  to  offer  but  a  ver- 
dict of  disgust  by  the  most  generous  critic.  The 
ages-old  city  lies  on  the  northern  bank  of  the 
Ganges  River,  in  Northern  India,  and  contains 
about  300,000  inhabitants.  To  the  Hindoo  it  is  the 
holiest  of  cities,  the  most  sacred  spot  on  earth ;  the 
beginning  and  very  source  of  life,  the  archetype  of 
everlasting  joy  when  death  has  come.  To  be  born 
in  Benares  is  an  inestimable  blessing,  but  to  die 
there  is  the  superlative  of  joy  and  peace. 

The  other  two  holy  cities  of  Asia  have  no  great 
river  to  add  to  their  renown,  but  beside  Benares 
flows  the  Ganges,  the  "Great  Mother,"  whose  birth- 
place is  far  away  among  the  tall  white  peaks  of  the 
Himalayas,  which  are  the  pillars  that  support  the 
"Roof  of  the  World."  Flowing  through  the  north- 
west provinces  and  Bengal,  it  becomes  to  the  Hin- 
doo the  very  symbol  of  life,  and  to  the  land  what 
the  Nile  is  to  thirsty  Egypt;  so  to  this  people  its 
very  waters  and  the  slime  of  its  bed  arc  holy.  The 
city  is  visited  annually  by  countless  thousands  of 
pilgrims — some  by  rail,  but  most  on  foot — and  all 
the  highways  of  India  are  filled  with  bands  of  pil- 
grims either  going  to  or  returning  from  the  city, 
each  one  carrying  a  pole  across  his  shoulder ;  sus- 
pended to  each  end  is  a  carefully  packed  case  hold- 
ing many  bottles  of  the  precious  water  from  the 
Ganges.  Many  religious  enthusiasts  cover  the 
whole  distance  from  their  native  towns — often  hun- 
dreds of  miles  away — like  measuring  worms,  prac- 
tically crawling  on  all  fours,  to  be  rewarded  by  see- 
ing the  city  of  their  desire  and  bathing  in  the  sacred 
stream  to  wash  their  sins  away. 

In  the  early  morning  hours  bands  of  pilgrims  fill 
the  roads,  accompanied  by  musicians,  all  wrapped 
in  ecstasy  with  the  thought  that  at  last  they  are  in 
the  Holy  City  and  in  a  few  minutes  will  be  washing 
their  sins  away  in  the  waters  of  the  Ganges.  In  an 
open  square,  under  a  tree,  some  bearers  are  resting, 
and  beside  them,  stiff  and  stark,  lies  a  corpse,  which 
has  been  brought  from  some  distant  town  to  be 
burned  on  the  river's  bank  and  the  ashes  cast  upon 
the  bosom  of  the  water.  As  the  street  ends  at  the 
river's  edge,  the  crowd  becomes  more  dense  and 
more  frantic.  Before  you  is  a  great  broad  flight  of 
stone  steps  descending  to  the  water's  edge,  and 
from  this  place  the  river  front  of  Benares  is  visible. 
It  presents  a  splendid  sight — this  three  miles  of 
stone  stairs,  overshadowed  by  a  succession  of  mag- 
nificent palaces  and  temples  built  in  a  riot  of  Hin- 
doo architecture,  bizarre  and  grotesque,  pinnacles, 
domes  and  delicate  pierced-stonc  carving,  so  fine  as 
to  resemble  lace. 

But  above  these  buildings  tower  the  minarets  of 


the  mosque  of  Arungzebe,  one  of  the  Mogul  Em- 
perors of  Delhi,  who  over  two  centuries  ago  con- 
structed this  building  out  of  materials  of  the  Hin- 
doo temples  which  he  destroyed  "to  the  glory  of 
Allah"  and  as  an  insult  to  the  Hindoo  and  his  gods. 
The  steps  are  crowded  with  worshipers,  countless 
thousands — dressed  in  brilliant  colors,  all  hasten- 
ing to  divest  themselves  of  their  clothing;  men, 
women  and  children,  each  carrying  a  brass  bowl 
and  garlands  of  flowers  about  their  necks.  They 
plunge  into  the  water  and  stand  waist-deep  in  the 
sacred  stream,  pouring  the  fluid  over  them,  and, 
filling  the  bowls  again  and  again,  pour  libations  to 
the  rising  sun  and  scatter  the  flowers  on  the  river — 
all  this  time,  with  eyes  and  faces  wrapped  in 
ecstasy,  caring  nothing  for  their  surroundings  and 
unmoved  by  anything  that  may  happen  near  them. 
The  traveler  must  take  a  boat  to  visit  the  many 
hallowed  places  along  the  river  front,  the  temple 
with  the  magic  peacock-feather  fan  which  waves 
away  all  disease,  the  stone  statue  which  grows  some 
inches  every  year,  the  temple  where  women  pros- 
trate themselves  offering  flowers  to  the  gods  that 
they  may  be  delivered  of  handsome  sons,  to  the  new 
temple  that  the  Maharaja  of  Nepal  has  built,  mag- 
nificent in  design  but  dishonored  with  carvings  and 
bas-reliefs  so  obscene  as  to  make  Sodom  chaste  and 
Paris  puritanical ;  but,  above  all,  the  traveler  must 
be  rowed  to  the  burning  ghat,  where  the  bodies  of 
the  devout  are  being  cremated.  Half  immersed  in 
the  river  lie  five  corpses,  wrapped  in  white,  with 
protruding  feet.  On  the  shore  the  lowest  caste  of 
Hindoos — those  who  care  for  the  dead — are  build- 
ing a  funeral  pyre  of  wood  and  straw.  This  finished, 
one  of  the  bodies  is  taken  from  the  river  and  placed 
on  the  top,  the  bereaved  relatives  squatted  like 
monkeys  on  the  bank  above.  Then  the  chief 
mourner  takes  a  lighted  torch,  and  after  making  a 
circuit  three  times,  applies  the  fire  to  the  pile.  The 
mourners,  stolid  and  stupid,  sit  and  watch  as  the 
fire  blazes  and  the  flames  shoot  skyward.  Above, 
on  the  cornices  of  the  temples  and  palaces,  sit  many 
hundreds  of  vultures,  waiting  for  the  half-burned 
remains  to  be  cast  into  the  river.  Such  is  an  In- 
dian funeral,  and  this  performance  has  gone  on  for 
ages. 

Hlf*  Jt*kt  Id  mcd,rn  *a»lck  Mtw  f»r*  S«« 

The  two  great  days  of  the  year  in  Munich  are 
Christmas  and  the  Sunday  before  Mardi  Gras;  if 
there  be  any  preference  it  is  in  favor  of  the  latter. 
A  Miinchcncr  will  postpone  the  most  pressing  busi- 
ness journey  in  order  not  to  miss  it.  Everybody 
prays  that  it  may  be  fine ;  and  when  it  dawns  and  is 
fine,  there  is  little  left  to  be  asked  for.  And.  really, 
to  any  one  who  has  passed  it  in  Munich,  it  is  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  days  in  the  calendar.  On  this 
day  any  one  who  respects  himself  and  his  neigh- 
bors must  exemplify  by  some  change  in  his  cos- 
tume that  he  understands  and  appreciates  the  incom- 
ing of  it ;  if  you  but  turn  your  coat  wrong-side  out 
it  is  sufficient.  Most  people  merely  wear  a  colored 
paper  cap,  but  if  a  person  has  the  money  to  buy  it  a 
complete  carnival  costume  is  the  thing.  These  cos- 
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tumes  run  the  gamut  of  everything  under  the  sun, 
and  some  others.  Many  young  men  don  women's 
clothes  of  fashionable  make,  and  they  are  so  per- 
fectly made  up  that  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish 
them  from  the  real  thing ;  often  people  are  startled 
to  see  a  stylish  young  woman  walking  the  streets 
with  a  cigar  between  her  teeth.  On  the  other  hand, 
many  of  the  women  dress  as  men,  and  the  effect,  al- 
though not  often  so  good,  is  sufficiently  startling. 
The  other  favorite  costumes  are  those  of  the  Ty- 
rolean peasant,  with  bare  knees  for  the  men,  and 
those  of  courtiers.  Of  clowns  and  pierrots  there 
are  always  thousands.  The  children,  even  the 
babies,  put  on  carnival  togs;  not  to  speak  of  the 
dogs.  The  regulation  costume  for  a  dog  is  a  ruff 
about  the  neck  and  a  small  high  hat  on  the  pate, 
and  it  is  only  they  that  look  ashamed  of  themselves. 

The  route  of  the  procession  is  always  handsomely 
decorated,  with  all  the  open  windows  crowded.  As 
the  procession  passes  by  the  scene  is  nothing  short 
of  pandemonium.  The  air  is  filled  with  confetti  and 
flying  serpentines,  and  all  is  chaos.  This  lasts  the 
whole  afternoon,  and  when  it  is  over  it  looks  as  if 
there  had  been  a  heavy  fall  of  pink  and  white  and 
blue  snow;  while  from  all  the  telegraph  wires  and 
trees  and  house  cornices  there  are  serpentine 
streamers  flying  in  the  air.  The  celebration  is  kept 
up  with  hardly  a  break  all  through  the  night,  and 
the  next  day  and  the  next — which  is  Mardi  Gras. 
On  the  Tuesday  comes  the  second  procession — the 
so-called  corso.  This  consists  of  several  hundred 
carriages,  decorated  with  flowers  just  as  in  the 
Flower  Carnival  at  Nice;  the  occupants  are  all  in 
carnival  costume,  with  masks.  This  takes  up  an- 
other whole  afternoon,  and  then,  on  the  night  of 
Mardi  Gras,  comes  the  climax. 

The  masqueraders  have  been  in  costume  for  the 
three  days,  and  few  of  them  have  slept ;  nevertheless 
they  have  preserved  enough  energy  to  make  one 
think-  that  they  arc  imps  incarnate.  There  are  no 
balls  on  the  Tuesday  night,  as  everything  must  be 
over  at  midnight.  Everybody,  therefore,  goes  to 
the  cafes,  which  are  obliged  to  charge  an  admit- 
tance fee  to  keep  down  the  crowds.  From  six 
o'clock  in  the  evening,  then,  until  midnight,  in 
every  cafe  there  is  an  unceasing  riot.  Most  of  the 
people  at  the  tables  arc  sightseers ;  the  maskers,  on 
the  contrary,  merely  run  around  through  the  aisles, 
visiting  cafe  after  cafe  in  regular  order.  For  this 
one  night  in  particular  there  is  no  restraint  of  any 
kind.  If  you  want  to  drink  beer  you  will  have  dif- 
ficulty in  doing  so,  for  the  moment  you  order  it 
your  glass  is  pounced  upon  by  a  clown,  and  drained 
before  you  can  tell  what  has  happened.  If  you  wish 
to  eat,  you  have  the  same  experience.  The  maskers 
kiss  every  woman  they  see,  without  preference; 
there  is  no  avoiding  it.  In  the  meantime  the  air  is 
a  perfect  snowstorm  of  confetti — bushels  upon 
bushels  fly  in  every  direction  ;  your  eyes,  nose  and 
mouth  and  ears  are  filled  with  them.  If  you  pro- 
test against  being  blinded,  choked  and  suffocated, 
that  is  the  signal  for  a  general  onslaught ;  a  score  of 
maskers  will  surround  you  and  pelt  you  until  you 
are  either  confident  that  you  arc  dead,  or  else  wish 
that  you  were.  The  scene  in  one  of  these  cafes  at 
midnight,  the  time  for  closing,  is  like  nothing  that 
has  ever  been  seen  elsewhere  by  men,  unless  it  be 


like  that  after  a  gas  explosion.  Nothing  is  ever 
broken  except  glassware,  but  the  confusion  is  worse 
than  that  of  an  upset  box  of  picture  blocks.  No 
one  is  ever  hurt,  no  one  is  ever  robbed,  and  no  one 
is  ever  in  anything  but  the  best  of  humor.  When 
it  is  all  over  everybody  goes  straight  home,  doffs 
his  rumpled  finery,  and  snatches  a  few  hours'  sleep 
before  early  mass.  He  usually  has  no  money  left, 
and  must  economize  for  weeks  to  come ;  but  he  is 
not  sorry,  and  when  the  next  carnival  comes 
around  he  is  ready  to  begin  afresh  with  more  zest 
than  ever. 

Caac*  In4lant  Frank  0.  Carstnter  Washlnftm  Star 

The  inhabitants  of  the  Chaco  region  in  South 
America  are  almost  altogether  Indians.  There  are 
said  to  be  more  than  100,000  of  them.  They  are 
among  the  most  curious  of  the  Indians  of  the  world, 
and  some  tribes  are  practically  unknown  to  our 
cnthnologists.  Some  of  the  Chaco  Indians  go 
naked  from  one  year's  end  to  the  other,  and  some 
are  so  opposed  to  any  covering  that  they  will  not 
even  allow  their  hair  to  grow.  They  pull  out  every 
hair  on  their  bodies  except  those  on  their  heads. 
Their  faces,  arms,  bosoms  and  legs,  are  kept  as 
hairless  as  they  were  when  they  were  born.  I  have 
heard  it  often  stated  that  the  people  of  a  certain 
tribe  are  naturally  hairless.  It  is  said  they  are  born 
so,  and  the  hairs  never  grow  except  on  their  heads. 
This  has  been  often  reported,  but  until  I  see  an  In- 
dian grown  to  order  to  test  the  matter  I  shatl  con- 
tinue to  doubt  whether  the  reports  are  correct. 

Some  of  these  Indians  are  as  fine  looking  as  any 
of  the  Indians  of  North  America.  They  are  as 
straight  as  our  pine  trees  and  as  proud  in  their  bear- 
ing as  any  Indian  chief  of  the  West.  They  have 
high  cheek  bones,  copper-colored  skins  and 
straight,  black  hair.  Among  most  of  the  tribes 
polygamy  is  common.  It  is  the  woman  who  plants 
the  crop,  cooks  the  meals,  makes  the  fishing  nets 
and  weaves  the  blankets.  The  men  only  hunt,  fish 
and  fight.  They  do  not  scalp,  but  cut  off  the  heads 
of  their  dead  and  cure  them  so  they  can  use  the 
skulls  for  drinking  cups. 

Their  marriage  customs  are  strange.  Giovanni 
Pellaschi,  an  Italian,  who  traveled  among  them, 
says  that  when  a  brave  wants  to  marry  he  paints  his 
cheek  bones,  lips  and  the  hollows  of  his  eyes  red.  He 
then  struts  about  the  tent  of  his  sweetheart,  and 
later  on  brings  all  the  sheep,  chickens,  skins  and 
other  property  which  he  possesses  to  the  young 
lady  and  offers  them  to  her  as  a  present.  If  she  ac- 
cepts them  the  marriage  is  on,  and  he  can  come  in 
and  live  with  her  family,  shortly  afterward  remov- 
ing to  a  hut  of  his  own.  If  she  refuses,  he  goes  else- 
where. These  Indians  are  not  very  intelligent. 
They  cannot  count  more  than  four.  They  have  no 
money  and  their  trading  is  altogether  by  barter.  A 
community  of  interests  seems  to  prevail,  and  if  one 
of  the  women  gets  a  piece  of  finery  from  a  foreigner 
she  has  to  divide  it  with  her  sisters,  her  cousins  and 
her  aunts.  The  wigwams  of  the  Chaco  are  different 
from  those  of  our  savages.  A  village  often  has  its 
huts  built  together,  so  that  one  thatch  can  cover  a 
number  of  dwellings.  One  of  these  common  houses 
looks  much  like  a  great  hay  wagon,  several  families 
living  in  the  different  apartments  under  it. 
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One  part  of  each  hut  is  used  for  cooking  and  an- 
other for  sleeping.  The  people  sleep  upon  skins 
when  they  have  them,  otherwise  on  the  bare 
ground.  The  huts  are  so  well  made  that  they  do 
not  leak.  They  arc  built  by  the  women,  and  when 
completed  one  of  the  braves  crawls  upon  the  roof 
and  stamps  about  to  see  if  he  can  make  the  thatch 
break  through.  If  he  cannot,  the  hut  is  all  right ; 
but  if  the  roof  gives,  he  tells  his  wife  to  get  up  and 
go  to  work  again. 


Among  the  first  objects  of  interest  that  the  visitor 
thinks  of  seeing  in  Cuba  are  the  Bellamy  caves, 
situated  three  miles  from  Matanzas,  on  a  slope  lead- 
ing gradually  from  the  bay,  on  the  southeast  side. 
The  cavehouse  is  a  ramshackle  frame  structure, 
over  a  hole  in  the  ground,  presided  over  by  the 
Chinese  proprietor  and  servants,  who  act  as  guides. 
After  divesting  oneself  of  all  surplus  clothing,  coats, 
capes,  etc.,  because  it  is  very  warm  one  thousand 
feet  below  the  surface,  the  guide  leads  the  way  down 
a  flight  of  stone  steps,  over  a  narrow  wooden  bridge 
that  spans  a  chasm  no  one  knows  how  deep,  and 
through  a  passage  into  the  "Gothic  Temple,"  which 
is  about  350  feet  long  and  175  feet  wide,  filled  with 
wonderful  stalactites  and  stalagmites.  Though  not 
as  large  as  the  Mammoth  cave  of  Kentucky,  these 
caves  far  exceed  it  in  beauty  of  formations.  Passing 
on  through  this  room  a  second  series  of  caverns  are 
reached  through  long,  descending  corridors,  and  up 
ladders,  placed  almost  perpendicularly,  along  more 
corridors  of  gravelly  earth  to  lofty  chambers,  be- 
yond which  are  fearful  precipices,  the  blackness  of 
which  the  candles  only  show  more  plainly.  The 
stalagmites  in  these  farther  caverns  are  colossal,  all 
covered  with  crystal  moss  and  lichens  in  tracery  so 
fine  that  it  reminds  one  of  frostwork  on  window 
panes.  By  holding  a  torch  back  of  some  of  these 
formations,  and  looking  through  them,  their  full 
beauty  is  brought  out.  Every  one  that  visits  these 
caves  brings  away  samples  of  these  beautiful  forma- 
tions,  and  in  the  open  light  they  show  that  they  arc 
purest  crystal,  without  a  spot  or  flaw.  Although 
between  ten  and  fifteen  miles  of  this  wonderful 
chain  of  caves  have  been  explored,  the  owner  ad- 
mits that  only  the  smallest  part  of  them  have  been 
seen  by  human  eyes.  There  are  many  entrances 
from  the  bay  known  to  only  a  few,  and  they  were 
used  during  the  war  by  the  Cubans  as  storehouses 
for  arms  and  supplies.  It  is  also  well-known  that 
robbers  and  pirates  used  these  caves  as  a  rendez- 
vous, years  ago,  and  some  enterprising  explorer 
may  some  day  be  well  repaid  for  his  exertions  in 
searching  for  treasure. 


Oddltltl  of  Atttrallun  Uft  Rudolph  Irtton  Windsor  Magallnt 

Slowly  and  gradually  the  garment  of  civilization 
is  being  extended  to  the  Australian  black  man,  and 
the  result  is — extermination.  Whether  the  aborig- 
ines' objection  to  alter  their  natural  state  is  an  in- 
stinctive foreboding  of  accessory  dangers,  no  one 
knows.  It  is  a  fact,  however,  that  their  aversion  to 
clothes  is  as  great  as  the  Kaffir's  passion  for  tall 
white  hats  and  fancy  silk  waistcoats.  The  South 
African  "boy,"  while  earning  the  white  man's 


money,  looks  forward  to  the  time  when  he  can 
withdraw  up  country  with  his  stock  of  European 
clothes,  and  enough  money  to  buy  cattle  and  wives. 
While  he  labors  he  is  quietly  accumulating  at  a 
neighboring  second-hand  clothier's  a  heterogenous 
fancy  dress  wardrobe  of  humorous  variety.  But 
this  is  not  so  at  the  Antipodes.  In  and  around  the 
settled  districts  custom  and  the  police  demand  that 
blacks  shall  be  clothed.  Left  to  himself  he  throws 
off  the  trammels  and  trappings  of  society,  and  his 
garments  are  scanty.  In  the  South,  where  it  is 
cooler  than  elsewhere,  a  blanket  or  opossum  skin 
is  all  that  is  needed ;  while  in  warmer  latitudes  the 
birthday  suit  only  is  worn,  and  the  white  man's  in- 
fluence is  forgotten. 

Fond  of  change  and  adventure,  restless  and 
nomadic,  excitable  to  a  degree,  lazy,  dirty  and  of- 
fensively odoriferous,  occasionally  fierce  and  blood- 
thirsty, and  in  his  natural  state  void  of  all  worship- 
ing instinct  so  generally  found  in  the  human  species 
that  Benjamin  Kidd  catalogues  it  as  "the  religious 
phenomenon,"  the  aboriginal  takes  his  position 
near  the  low-water  mark  of  humanity.  Yet  has  he 
characteristics  which  place  him  on  a  plane  quite  dis- 
tinct from  other  savage  races.  He  will  always  be 
remembered  as  the  inventor  and  pcrfecter  of  that 
wonderful  instrument,  the  boomerang.  Only  a  na- 
tive can  make  and  use  it,  though  not  all  attain  pro- 
ficiency in  cither  art.  In  such  esteem  is  an  expert 
boomerang  carver  held  by  the  aborigines  that  his 
fame  spreads  like  the  reputation  of  a  Maxim  or  a 
Krupp.  Most  people  have  heard  of  the  weird 
powers  the  bushman  imparts  to  his  weapon.  On 
the  word  of  an  eminent  cleric  and  naturalist,  the 
boomerang  when  thrown  can  be  made  to  perform 
two  complete  circles  in  the  air,  and  then  actually  re- 
turn to  the  thrower's  hands. 

Compared  with  the  boomerang,  the  spear  and 
waddy-stick  are  of  secondary  importance.  Although 
the  latter  is  regarded  as  an  offensive  weapon,  it  is 
usually  reserved  for  delicate  or  "fine"  work,  such  as 
duels,  or  the  settlement  of  personal  and  family 
quarrels.  A  duel  affords  a  droll  study  of  physical 
endurance  and  natural  courtesy.  The  "affaire 
d'honneur"  is  conducted  on  orthodox  lines;  sec- 
onds are  chosen,  and  the  place  of  meeting  arranged, 
each  party  assuring  the  other  that  the  remembrance 
of  the  insult  or  the  "casus  belli"  can  only  be  re- 
moved with  a  waddy-stick,  casually  mentioning  at 
the  same  time  the  design  and  weight  of  his  own 
weapon.  The  duel  then  proceeds  somewhat  on  these 
lines.  The  aggrieved  one  bends  forward,  hands  on 
knees,  and  invites  his  opponent  to  test  the  sound- 
ness of  his  club  on  his,  the  challenger's,  head.  Po- 
liteness does  not  demand  that  the  vigor  of  the  blow 
be  modified  by  regrets  or  remorse ;  much  less  such 
a  reply  as,  "Not  at  all,  sir;  after  you."  The  descent 
of  the  club  is  remindful  of  the  conundrum,  "Should 
an  irresistible  force  come  in  contact  with  an  im- 
movable mass,  what  is  the  result?"  In  this  case  a 
little  local  warmth  is  generated.  It  is  now  the  other 
fellow's  turn,  and  the  game  proceeds  as  before, 
varied  by  mutual  requests  to  hit  a  little  harder. 
Either  combatant  leaves  the  field  without  a  stain  on 
his  character,  and  tasting  the  quintessence  of  satis- 
fied honor,  should  his  opponent's  club  be  broken 
over  his  head. 
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Hunting  is  the  only  congenial  occupation  of  the 
native,  and  when  he  has  nothing  to  hunt  he  helps 
himself  at  the  huts  of  settlers.  A  certain  chief 
known  as  King  "Billy"  had  quite  regal  ideas  con- 
cerning the  laws  of  "meum  et  tuum."  It  is  related, 
however,  to  his  credit  that  he  never  borrowed  a 
joint  of  meat  or  a  blanket  without  saving  to  him- 
self. "Well !  well !  King  Billy  needs  it.  'it's  all  King 
Billy's."  This  same  sable  monarch,  it  is  authenti- 
cally related,  had  married  a  white  girl  to  whom  he 
became  much  attached.  Years  afterward,  when  she 
died,  so  great  was  his  grief  that  he  determined  her 
memory  should  be  perpetuated  after  the  white 
man's  custom.  A  tombstone  was  procured  and 
erected  over  her  grave.  The  old  gentleman  was 
never  tired  of  exhibiting  it  to  visitors  as  the  most 
interesting  of  all  his  possessions.  It  bore  the  fol- 
lowing simple  and  touching  inscription : 
To  the  Memory 
of 

MISS  SMITH, 

WIFE  OF 

King  Billy. 

Tkt  Amtrtetu)  kltotoat  8.  M.  KtaiMtf  of  ttumhlm 

Any  one  who  has  spent  a  winter  in  the  south  of 
France  will  recall  with  delight  the  many  beautiful 
places  along  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean ;  and 
he  who  has  sauntered  through  the  Riviera  will 
never  forget  the  witching  loveliness  of  Mentone. 
Such  a  one  is  more  than  likely  to  find  in  Southern 
California  at  least  one  spot  that  has  much  in  com- 
mon with  the  renowned  European  watering  place. 
Like  its  rival,  this  Western  resort  is  backed  by  an 
amphitheatre  of  majestic  mountains,  and  before  it 
is  spread  a  blue  sea.  Further  resemblance  may  be 
found  in  the  clear  sky,  sunshiny  days,  balmy  nights 
and  mild,  equable  temperature.  Orange  and  lemon 
trees,  olives,  almonds,  figs  and  pines  adorn  the  sur- 
rounding slopes  and  valleys.  All  these  arc  con- 
spicuous attractions  at  Mentone,  and  these  also  are 
some  of  the  features  in  and  near  the  dainty  Cali- 
fornia city,  known  as  Santa  Barbara.    .    .  . 

Nature  has  lavishly  endowed  this  corner  of  the 
Golden  State,  where,  on  a  gentle  slope,  between  the 
lofty  Santa  Ynez  Mountains  and  the  placid  sea,  lies 
the  famous  "Channel  City."  Years  ago,  before  the 
advent  of  the  Americans,  Santa  Barbara  was  cele- 
brated among  the  natives,  who  made  regular  pil- 
grimages from  distant  points,  to  breathe  the  balmy 
air,  drink  the  waters  from  the  mineral  springs,  and 
be  rejuvenated  by  the  hot  sulphur  baths.  Going 
still  further  to  the  days  before  the  Spaniards  made 
their  appearance,  tradition  relates  that  the  waters 
of  these  same  springs  were  used  by  the  Indians  as 
a  general  panacea.  Here  the  padres  built  one  of 
their  largest  and  finest  missions,  which  stands  to- 
day, an  object  of  interest  and  admiration  to  resident 
and  tourist  alike.  Here  were  the  homes  of  the  aris- 
tocracy from  Spain  and  Old  Mexico  during  the 
Spanish  regime,  and  here,  when  the  rest  of  South- 
ern California  was  almost  unknown,  the  Americans 
came  to  escape  the  rigors  of  the  Eastern  climate,  to 
regain  lost  health,  and  prolong  their  years. 

The  old  town  improves  on  intimate  acquaint- 
ance. It  is  much  more  than  a  charming  spectacle, 
ami  abounds  in  delightful  surprises.  One  who  wan- 


ders through  its  streets  is  constantly  coming  upon 
bits  of  picturesque  Spanish  life,  historical  old 
adobes,  the  ruins  of  buildings  which  played  an  im- 
portant part  in  California's  first  settlement,  while 
now  and  then,  on  lovely  heights  along  the  seashore, 
or  in  mysterious  gulches  of  the  foot-hills,  are  found 
relics  of  that  "civilization"  which  antedates  history : 
mounds  and  burial  grounds  with  relics  of  people 
who  were  only  a  tradition  to  the  native  races  found 
here  by  Cabrillo  three  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago 
A  stranger  on  entering  Santa  Barbara  is  be- 
wildered by  the  profusion  of  flowers  growing  along 
the  streets.  Houses  are  covered  with  heliotrope, 
plumbago  and  ivy  geraniums;  and  there  are 
hedges  of  roses,  fuchsias  and  geraniums — one  mass 
of  gorgeous  bloom.  Probably  in  all  the  United 
States  there  is  no  other  place  where  so  many  plants, 
flowers  and  fruits,  hardy,  half  hardy  and  tropical, 
from  all  parts  of  the  world,  may  be  seen  growing 
side  by  side. 

Santa  Barbara  and  its  elevated  suburb  of  Monte- 
cito  are  practically  one  great  and  beautiful  village. 
A  palm-decked  plaza  and  shaded  avenue  commence 
at  the  sea  rim  and  rise  gently  through  the  centre  of 
the  town,  to  the  foot  of  the  gray  mountains,  above 
whose  grim  peaks  the  condor  and  eagle  soar.  Every 
year  the  citizens  hold  a  genuine  arcadian  holiday, 
the  feature  of  which  is  a  carnival  of  flowers.  The 
prodigal  display  of  coloring  then  seen  is  such  as 
one  might  dream  of  gazing  on  in  an  enchanted 
land. 

The  most  attractive  homes  have  been  built 
among  the  Mission  hills,  and  the  heights  overlook- 
ing the  city— anywhere  to  command  a  view  of  the 
sea,  and  the  Channel  Islands  that  loom  above  the 
horizon,  thirty-five  miles  away.  The  flat  beach  at 
Santa  Barbara  is  an  excellent  one  for  bathing,  and 
this  pastime  is  indulged  in  from  January  to  Decem- 
ber. The  shore  is  broken  by  rocky  points,  where 
the  surf  spouts  up  in  white  columns,  with  deafen- 
ing roar,  and  above  it  lies  a  long  mesa,  dotted  with 
live  oaks  that  look  down  over  the  dreamy  little 
city. 

The  Montccito  valley,  a  fairyland  of  homes,  and 
the  pride  of  Santa  Barbara,  lies  three  miles  east, 
over  a  low  range  of  hills,  and  is  accessible  by  pic- 
turesque drives  through  wooded  canons,  or  along 
the  seashore.  Breathing  the  air  heavy  with  the  per- 
fume of  orange  and  lemon  blossoms  one  may  drive 
for  hours  through  a  varied  wonderland,  where  he 
can  see  a  succession  of  charming  villas,  all  sur- 
rounded by  evidences  of  wealth  and  refinement. 

From  every  point  of  view  on  land,  and  from  far 
out  at  sea,  the  old  Mission  is  sure  first  to  catch  the 
eye  of  him  who  looks  toward  Santa  Barbara :  and 
back  to  the  peaceful  atmosphere  of  its  vicinity  the 
stranger  will  return  again  and  again.  .  .  .  Re- 
luctantly will  he  tear  himself  from  the  encompass- 
ing charm  of  the  quaint  arches  and  reminiscent 
shadows.  They  are  a  dream  of  the  Old  World,  in- 
different to  the  tnrbulency  of  the  New ;  and  as  the 
echo  of  the  sweet  old  bells  dies  away,  one  can  al- 
most hear  the  jingling  spurs  of  the  Spanish  cavalier, 
or  see  the  procession  of  Indians,  headed  by  the 
faithful  padres,  wending  their  way  into  the  chapel 
for  vespers,  as  the  sun  sinks  to  rest  over  the  blue 
Pacific. 
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The  daily  weather-charts  and  the  forecasts  are 
prepared  in  the  States  with  wonderful  rapidity.  The 
forecasts  arc  ready  one  hour  and  forty  minutes  after 
the  observations  have  been  made  (at  eight  o'clock 
of  the  seventy-fifth  meridian)  at  from  2,700  to 
2,960  stations  scattered  over  the  States  and  Canada, 
as  well  as  at  the  auxiliary  stations  of  Mexico  and 
the  West  Indies.    Immediately  the  forecasts  are 
telegraphed  and  spread  broadcast,  reaching  nearly 
30,000  persons  and  institutions.   The  local  and  the 
auxiliary  bureaus,  as  well  as  the  postofiices,  spread 
them  by  all  means,  including  free  postcards  and 
telephone  messages.    The  warnings  of  frosts  and 
blizzards  in  February,  of  night  frosts  in  the  spring, 
of  storms  on  the  coasts  and  squalls  on  the  lakes,  of 
inundations,  and  so  on,  are  the  subject  of  a  special 
care.   Thus,  last  winter,  when  a  cold  wave  and  a 
blizzard  were  expected  in  the  West,  650  points  in 
twelve  ranching  States,  as  also  all  the  railway  and 
steamboat  stations,  and  thousands  of  private  per- 
sons were  warned   from   the   Chicago  weather 
bureau.    Immediately  most  ranchers  took  their 
flocks  of  sheep  under  shelter  (200,000  head  of  sheep 
and  cattle  in  one  single  small  spot),  and  masses  of 
both  sheep  and  cattle  were  saved  from  an  almost 
certain  destruction  by  an  awful  blizzard.   In  April 
last  most  valuable  crops  of  strawberries  were  saved 
in  the  same  way.   The  strawberries  were  covered 
with  straw,  or  artificial  clouds  were  made.   At  the 
present  time  the  weather  forecasts  which  are  issued 
every  evening  cover  only  twenty-four  hours  in  ad- 
vance.  Thirty-five  years  ago  even  such  forecasts 
were  described  as  an  awful  self-conceitedness  on 
the  part  of  the  meteorologists,  sufficient  to  discredit 
them.    But  now  such  forecasts  are  already  found 
insufficient,  and  on  all  sides  the  desire  is  expressed 
to  know  the  coming  weather  several  days,  if  not 
weeks,  ahead.    It  is  now  certain  that  the  number 
and  the  size  of  the  dark  spots  which  we  see  on  the 
surface  of  the  sun  are  in  some  way  connected  with 
the  weather  which  we  have  on  the  earth.  Charles 
Meldrum,  Sir  Norman  Lockycr,  the  Indian  meteor- 
ologists, and  especially  Dr.  W.  Koppen  in  his  great 
work,  have  proved  that  there  is  a  certain  periodicity 
in  the  temperature,  the  rainfall,  the  number  of  cy- 
clones, etc.,  which  corresponds  to  the  eleven  years' 
periodicity  (11.1  years)  in  the  number  of  sunspots. 
However,  the  amount  of  variation  which  may  be 
due  to  this  cause  is  so  small  in  comparison  with  the 
non-periodical  irregularities  of  weather  that  it  is 
often  masked  and  obliterated  by  them.  Moreover 
— to  say  nothing  of  the  connection  which  exists  be- 
tween the  sun-spots'  period  and  the  magnetical 
forces  in  our  atmosphere — the  whole  matter,  as  has 
been  shown  by  Polis,  is  more  complicated  than  it 
seemed  to  be  at  first  sight.  It  appears  that  when  the 
sunspots  arc  at  a  minimum,  mild  winters  and  hot 
summers  prevail,  while  cold  winters  and  cool  sum- 
mers seem  to  characterize  the  maximum  periods  of 
the  sunspots;  while  Mr.  A.  McDowall  points  out 
that  not  only  the  seasons  and  fractions  of  the  year, 
but  different  days  as  well,  must  be  treated  sepa- 
rately in  all  discussions  upon  the  influence  of  the 


sunspots'  periods.  Years  of  sunspots'  maxima  are,  in 
his  opinion,  years  when  the  monthly  and  daily  ex- 
tremes of  temperature  are  greater  as  a  rule.  In 
short,  our  weather  is  undoubtedly  influenced  by 
the  eleven  years'  periodical  variation  of  the  sun's 
radiation  which  is  indicated  by  the  sunspots.  But 
this  influence  is  only  now  studied  in  such  detail  as 
to  be  taken  into  consideration  in  weather  predic- 
tions. Another  weather  period,  which  perhaps  has 
not  yet  been  taken  sufficient  notice  of,  is  the  thirty- 
five  years'  period  discovered  by  the  Swiss  professor, 
Ed.  Bruckner.  Taking  all  available  observations  of 
temperature,  rainfall  and  height  of  water  in  lakes 
and  rivers  since  1700,  he  has  proved  that,  excepting 
such  peculiarly  situated  regions  as  the  West  of 
England,  the  rainfall  and  the  wetness  of  the  seasons 
in  Europe  have,  as  a  rule,  their  maxima  and  their 
minima  at  regular  intervals  of  about  thirty-five 
years.  At  the  present  time  we  are  in  a  warm  period 
of  decreasing  rainfall — the  last  maximum  having 
been  attained  in  the  years  1882-86.  Of  course,  rain 
is  the  most  difficult  part  of  weather  to  foretell,  there 
being  not  two  stations  in  this  country  where  the 
rain  curves  for  many  years  would  be  quite  similar; 
but,  all  taken,  we  are  now  in  a  period  of  increasing 
dryness.  Besides,  Bruckner  suspects  also  the  ex- 
istence of  a  longer  period,  of  over  100  years,  which 
necessarily  would  interfere  with  the  thirty-five 
years'  period. 


Hem  Eariliqaalitt  Fnl  Frtdt'M  H.  Dtwty  ttpplncttt 

A  curious  feature  of  all  earthquakes  is  the  sinis- 
ter aspect  of  the  landscape  after  the  shock.  A  cy- 
clone tears  through  the  country,  leaving  a  trail  of 
wreckage  behind  it.  Here  a  house  is  unroofed, 
and  there  a  tree  is  uprooted ;  fences  are  down,  and 
the  scene  is  one  of  disorder.  But  the  tornado  has 
freshened  the  atmosphere;  the  sun  shines  brightly 
a  zephyr  is  perchance  wafted  across  the  cheek,  and 
the  spectacle  contains  nothing  terrifying  beyond 
the  remembrance  of  the  whirlwind  itself.  But  the 
visitation  of  an  earthquake  produces  quite  a  differ- 
ent sensation.  The  landscape  is  twisted  out  of 
shape  and  looks  drunk.  The  roofs  of  buildings  are 
littered  with  bricks  and  mortar  from  dismantled 
chimneys,  and  the  buildings  themselves  are  awry. 
This  house  has  been  wrenched  about  so  that  it 
looks  as  if  some  monstrous  giant  of  a  fairy-tale  had 
given  it  a  vicious  twist ;  the  corner  of  yonder  farm- 
house has  been  jammed  down  so  that  the  hitherto 
smiling  home  has  the  aspect  of  a  vulgar  bully  with 
his  hat  down  over  his  eye.  Nature  has  a  peculiar 
surly  air,  like  that  of  a  spider  lurking  in  his  web 
in  a  dark  cellar,  and  seems  to  be  meditating  more 
mischief  in  the  same  direction.  This  appearance 
is  heightened  by  the  heaviness  of  the  atmosphere, 
which  hangs  down  over  the  earth  like  a  pall  and 
depresses  the  spirits.  An  occasional  trembling  of 
the  ground  sends  the  heart  up  into  the  throat  in 
apprehension  of  another  shock,  for  the  earthquake, 
unlike  the  cyclone,  gives  no  warning  of  its  ap- 
proach. The  barometer  does  not  herald  it,  and  the 
Weather  Bureau  knows  nothing  whatever  about  it 
until  it  is  all  over.   This  is  why  earthquakes  are  so 
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feared.  They  come  like  a  thief  in  the  night,  when 
least  expected.  Animals,  however,  scent  the  dan- 
ger a  few  moments  in  advance.  Some  mysterious 
sense  apprises  them  of  the  approaching  shock,  and 
birds  and  beasts  alike  arc  terrified.  Horses  snort, 
throw  up  their  heads  and  glare  about  in  affright; 
cattle  put  their  snouts  to  the  ground  and  moan; 
sheep  huddle  together  and  bleat ;  birds  flock  to  the 
trees  and  set  up  a  prodigious  twittering.  A  lady 
told  me  that  half  an  hour  before  the  shock  in  ques- 
tion (or  shortly  after  eleven  o'clock  at  night)  she 
was  astonished  at  hearing  the  sparrows,  linnets 
and  other  birds  in  the  grove  surrounding  her  house 
break  out  into  general  commotion.  This,  in  the 
middle  of  the  night,  was  unaccountable  until  the 
subsequent  shock,  after  which  the  alarmed  birds 
quieted  down  and  presumably  went  to  sleep  again. 
It  is  a  pity  that  man  has  not  some  such  premoni- 
tory sense,  but  he  is  helpless.  The  sensation  of  an 
earthquake  at  sea  is  startling.  The  ship  is  shocked 
from  stem  to  stern,  and  the  first  impression  is  that 
she  has  struck  a  rock.  On  a  railway  train  in  mo- 
tion, the  sensation  is  that  the  wheels  have  run  over 
a  fair-sized  stone,  for  it  is  a  severe  jolt.  In  the  lofty 
modern  office  building  the  affrighted  tenant  fancies 
the  edifice  is  swaying  back  to  and  fro  over  the  peri- 
phery of  about  half  a  block,  when  in  reality  the 
oscillation  is  confined  to  a  few  inches,  except  in 
severe  cases.  The  effect  produced  on  the  human 
system  is  never  twice  the  same.  The  man  who 
smiles  at  the  shock  to-day  becomes  terrified  on 
some  other  occasion.  He  never  knows  beforehand 
how  he  is  going  to  take  it.  Women  are  always 
more  alarmed  than  men,  and  many  of  them  have  a 
feeling  of  seasickness. 


Origin  of  Houitit  Morrl$  9ibe$  Popular  Scionet 

There  are  many  mounds  in  Michigan,  and  they 
are  of  many  forms  and  sizes,  but  I  am  led  to  think 
that  but  few  are  of  the  type  known  as  the  mound- 
builder's  structures,  and  I  prefer  to  think  that  they 
are  all  the  result  of  the  common,  every-day,  so- 
called  Indian,  and  by  no  means  of  very  ancient  date. 
In  truth,  there  is  the  best  of  reason  to  think  that  the 
tumuli  found  all  over  the  country,  and  known  by 
archaeologists  as  the  evidences  of  the  existence  of  a 
prehistoric  race,  are  nothing  more  than  the  burial 
mounds  of  our  Indians.  The  fact  that  observers 
have  not  been  able  to  discover  the  time  that  they 
were  constructed  is  by  no  means  evidence  they  are 
of  very  ancient  origin.  I  am  a  sincere  believer  in 
the  theory  that  the  mounds  found  throughout  our 
land,  and  from  the  extreme  north  to  the  south,  and 
from  east  to  west,  are  nothing  more  than  the  earlier 
efforts  of  the  very  tribes  that  are  at  present  living 
in  greatly  lessened  numbers  in  this  country.  The 
American  Indian,  so-called,  is  not  much  of  an  his- 
torian, either  in  word  or  written  testimony,  and 
outside  of  simple  tradition  is  apt  to  overlook  the 
past  in  every  way,  as  concerns  the  methods  of  get- 
ting a  livelihood,  warfare  and  early  history.  It  is 
quite  possible  that  the  tribes  might  have  given 
many  facts  of  interest  if  consulted  a  century  ago. 
but  at  present,  after  the  tribes  have  been  driven 
from  pillar  to  post  it  is  idle  to  question  them,  and 
therefore  writers  spend  their  time  in  theorizing,  and 
often  without  an  element  of  reason.    Speaking  of 


the  tribes  occupying  territory  at  present  in  Michi- 
gan; there  is  not  one  remnant  left  oi  the  original 
tribes  that  roamed  this  part  of  the  country  in  recent 
times,  as  all  the  Indians  that  arc  found  here  are 
from  other  sections,  and  were  not  found  here  orig- 
inally. For  instance,  I  have  carefully  consulted, 
and  as  yet  cannot  find  an  Indian  who  can  tell  me 
a  thing  about  the  elk  that  roamed  the  states  south  of 
the  43d  parallel.  The  elk  were  once  numerous  in 
Kalamazoo  County,  Mich.,  and  adjoining  counties 
as  the  remains  plainly  indicate,  and  probably  less 
than  one  hundred  years  ago,  yet  not  an  Indian  can 
tell  me  of  the  history  of  these  animals  or  when  they 
disappeared.  This  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  the 
tribes  arc  scattered,  and  the  individuals  in  our  ter- 
ritory at  present  are  not  the  people  that  lived  here 
when  the  elk  roamed  the  whole  of  Southern  Michi- 
gan. My  mother  moved  to  Kalamazoo  County. 
Southern  Michigan  sixty-seven  years  ago,  and  she 
tells  me  that  the  inhabiting  red  man  could  tell  noth- 
ing regarding  the  elk  that  had  disappeared  pre- 
viously to  that  time.  This  same  loss  of  the  history 
of  a  neighborhood  is  found  throughout  the  land. 
For  instance,  the  tribes  of  Indians  inhabiting 
Florida  at  present  are  not  the  originals.  For  the 
Seminoles,  it  is  claimed,  were  driven  into  Florida 
from  Georgia,  while  the  tribes  which  inhabited  that 
peninsula  were  moved  to  the  west.  It  is  not  sur- 
prising that  we  cannot  learn  from  these  partially 
wild  men  anything  regarding  the  celebrated  shell 
heaps.  Tradition  is  one  thing,  and  cannot  be  shaken 
or  lost,  though  it  is  often  elaborated  and  its  worth 
destroyed ;  but  history,  as  it  may  be  accepted  by  our 
scientists  from  the  aborigines,  is  of  little  worth. 
One  of  the  greatest  monuments  of  the  past  in  this 
State  is  what  is  known  as  the  Big  Mound  in  this 
county.  The  formation,  if  such  it  be,  is  situated  on 
an  island  in  the  Kalamazoo  River.  It  is  not  un- 
likely that  the  mound  was  originally  upon  the 
mainland,  and  that  the  stream  was  changed  in  its 
course,  but  this  is  not  asserted.  The  island  is  com- 
paratively low,  and  with  the  exception  of  the 
mound  is  undoubtedly  under  water  in  the  spring 
freshets.  Many  trees  are  marked  by  the  ice  on  the 
bark. 

Nearly  in  the  centre  of  this  island  arises  a  stu- 
pendous mound,  which  must  have  been  the  work  of 
native  tribes.  The  elevation  is  twenty  feet  or  more. 
The  tumulus  is  in  the  form  of  an  isosceles  triangle, 
being  roughly  of  a  flatiron  shape.  I  paced  the 
sides  and  found  the  two  equal  sides  to  be  about  120 
yards  each,  and  the  smaller,  or  base,  to  be  approxi- 
mately eighty  yards.  At  an  elevation  of  about 
eighteen  feet,  or  a  little  more,  the  mound  becomes 
an  almost  level  plain,  the  sides  sloping  quite  regu- 
larly down  at  an  angle  of  30  to  35  degrees.  This 
mound  has  been  cultivated  for  a  great  many  years, 
for  the  region  is  in  the  centre  of  a  fine  agricultural 
district.  Necessarily  the  mound  has  been  some- 
what changed  in  form,  but  it  is  still  very  well  de- 
fined. The  island,  recorded  on  the  county  map  as 
holding  fifty-four  acres,  in  Section  22,  Comstock 
Township,  Kalamazoo  County,  is  fertile,  and  was 
originally  covered  with  the  growth  of  the  bottom 
lands,  basswood,  elm.  etc..  but  is  now  mostlv 
cleared,  excepting  at  its  edges.  The  fact  of  the 
structure  being  composed  of  gravel  and  clay,  while 
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the  main  part  of  the  island  is  of  bottom  soil,  indi- 
cates that  the  mound  is  not  the  result  of  Nature's 
work.  At  the  time  of  our  visit,  the  mound  was  cov- 
ered with  wheat  stubble.  We  did  not  find  any  flint 
relics,  but  they  have  been  taken  from  the  surface. 
I  cannot  learn  that  any  excavations  have  been  made 
in  the  structure  or  neighborhood.  This  is  the 
largest  island  that  I  have  examined  in  the  river, 
and  I  have  visited  them  all  to  its  mouth,  and  not 
one  presents  the  formation  of  this  large  mound. 


The  Oroutn  of  Mountain*  <l.  L.  Loblcy  Kncmltdft 

All  the  active  volcanoes  of  the  world  are  moun- 
tains in  course  of  formation  at  the  present  time, 
and,  so  to  speak,  not  yet  completed.  Many  of  them, 
too,  were  only  commenced  in  very  late  geological 
time.  The  best  known  of  all  volcanoes,  Vesuvius 
and  Etna,  may  be  taken  as  types  of  the  present-day 
active  volcanoes  of  the  world.  Vesuvius,  including 
the  old  crater  ridge  of  Monte  Somma  and  the 
gigantic  cone  of  Sicily,  had  a  late  Pliocene  begin- 
ning. One  very  interesting  fact  in  connection  with 
the  formation  of  mountains  by  volcanic  action  is 
that  such  action  sometimes  destroys  as  well  as 
builds  up,  and  often  lowers  the  height  of  a  volcano. 
This  is  strikingly  exemplified  in  the  history  of 
Vesuvius,  for  in  prehistoric  times  this  mountain 
was,  there  is  little  reason  to  doubt,  at  least  double 
its  present  elevation,  and  in  historical  and  even  in 
recent  times  the  present  cone  has  been  greatly  re- 
duced in  height  by  unusually  great  or  paroxysmal 
eruptions.  Small  eruptions  increase  the  elevation 
of  a  volcanic  cone,  while  great  eruptions  lessen  it 
by  blowing  off  its  uppermost  part,  and  so  increas- 
ing the  size  of  the  crater.  But  perhaps  the  most 
conspicuous  illustration  of  the  destroying  action  of 
volcanic  energy  was  that  afforded  only  about 
twelve  years  ago  at  the  island  volcano,  Krakatoa, 
in  the  Sunda  Straits.  The  volcanic  mountains  next 
in  age  are  those  which  have  been  quiescent  for 
many  centuries,  and  so  are  thought  to  be  extinct, 
but  yet  have  been  in  eruption  during  the  historic 
period.  Monte  Epomeo,  in  the  Island  of  Ischia,  in 
eruption  in  1302,  is  an  instance  of  this  class,  as  is 
also  the  lofty  mountain  in  the  Northwest  of  Arabia, 
considered  by  some  to  be  the  true  Mount  Sinai, 
and  which  is  stated  by  the  Arabs  to  have  been  in 
eruption  in  ancient  times.  The  singularly  regular 
and  beautiful  cone  of  Fusi  Yami,  in  Japan,  is,  too, 
an  excellent  example,  as  is  also  the  Solfatara  of  the 
classic  Phlegrean  Fields. 

The  many  mountains  that  have  been  built  up  by 
volcanic  action  since  Pliocene  times,  and  have  yet 
never  been  active  since  the  commencement  of  the 
historic  period,  constitute  a  still  older  class.  No- 
where furnishes  better  examples  of  the  prehistoric 
volcanoes  than  Auvergne  in  Central  France,  where 
volcanic  cones  and  craters  are  exceedingly  numer- 
ous, and  no  less  than  forty  cluster  around  the  Puy 
de  Dome  and  form  the  beautiful  district  near  Cler- 
mont. These  have  been  made  extensively  known 
by  the  admirable  and  profusely  illustrated  work  of 
Poulett  Scrope.  The  Volcanoes  of  Central  France. 
Although  the  Puys  of  Auvergne  are  undoubtedly 
prehistoric  as  active  volcanoes,  yet  some  of  their 
craters  are  so  perfect  that  they  cannot  belong  to  a 
period  more  remote  than  that  immediately  preced- 


ing the  present  epoch.  That  the  greater  portion 
of  the  mass  of  these  mountains  is  of  post-Pliocene 
age  is  obvious  from  their  lavas  covering  Pliocene 
strata,  though*  the  volcanic  action  here  com- 
menced, probably,  in  that  period  of  great  volcanic 
disturbance,  the  Miocene.  Doubtless  some  ceased 
their  activity  long  before  others,  as  the  craters  of  a 
few  of  the  Puys  are  much  worn  and  wasted.  To 
the  same  era  may  be  assigned  the  great  volcanic 
mountain  of  Cantal,  and  the  other  extinct  cones  of 
Central  France.  Of  this  general  age,  too,  are  the 
beautiful  and  interesting  volcanic  hills  in  the  dis- 
trict of  the  Eifcl,  near  the  Rhine,  the  crater  of  one 
of  which  forms  the  Lake  Maare.  Better  known  are 
the  extinct  volcanoes  near  Rome,  displaying  fine 
examples  of  lakes  of  placid  water  occupying  cra- 
ters once  the  scene  of  violent  volcanic  action.  Lago 
di  Bolsena,  occupying  one  of  the  largest  craters  in 
the  world,  Lago  di  Bracciano,  and  the  well-known 
Lake  of  Albano,  are  perfect  examples.  From  the 
volcanoes  of  the  Alban  Hills  the  material  was 
ejected  that  now  forms  the  tufa  constituting  the 
"Seven  Hills"  of  Rome.  The  famous  Lake  Avernus 
and  the  Lago  Agnano  are  lakes  in  craters  of  this 
age  near  Naples;  and  the  hills,  and  indeed  the 
whole  site  of  that  great  city,  are  formed  of  the 
ejectamenta  of  those  and  other  neighboring  craters. 
The  great  volcanic  mountain  of  Tatra  in  the  North 
of  Hungary,  and  other  volcanic  elevations  on  the 
Banks  of  the  Carpathians  and  in  Transylvania,  may 
be  ascribed  to  the  earlier  Oligoccne  period,  and  the 
high  basaltic  lands  of  South  Australia  and  Victoria 
to  Eocene  volcanic  action. 

One  of  the  greatest  outpourings  of  lava  the  world 
has  seen  occurred  in  Cretaceous  times,  and  formed 
the  high  plateau  of  the  Deccan  in  India,  where  vol- 
canic rocks,  covering  an  area  of  two  hundred  thou- 
sand square  miles,  have  a  maximum  thickness  of 
no  less  than  six  thousand  feet.  To  this  period  also 
belong  vast  uplands  of  volcanic  rocks  in  the  West 
of  the  North  American  continent.  Though  in  the 
older  geological  periods  volcanic  activity  gave  vast 
thicknesses  of  rocks  now  occupying  elevated  posi- 
tions, and  sometimes  forming  hills  and  even  the 
summits  or  parts  of  the  summits  of  lofty  moun- 
tains, yet  the  hills  and  mountains  of  which  they 
now  form  portions  were  elevated  in  most  cases  sub- 
sequently to  the  outpouring  of  the  lava,  since  it  is 
interbedded  with  sedimentary  rocks.  Conspicu- 
ous examples  of  this  are  seen  in  the  Welsh  moun- 
tains of  Snowdon,  Cader  Idris,  the  Arenigs,  and 
others,  and  in  the  Scotch  districts  of  Skye,  Aran, 
the  Pentlands,  the  Ochils,  the  Sidlaws,  and  many 
other  hills,  including  the  well-known  Arthur's  Seat. 
The  age  of  such  mountains  and  elevated  lands  must 
be  fixed  obviously  by  the  geological  considerations 
applicable  when  we  approach  the  determination  of 
the  age  of  ordinary  or  non-volcanic  mountains. 
There  is,  however,  one  very  striking  example  in 
our  own  country  of  a  lofty  mountain  mass  being 
formed  of  volcanic  rocks  that  have  never  been  in- 
terbedded. This  grandly  towers  above  Borrow- 
dalc  and  the  beautiful  Derwent  Water  of  the  Eng- 
lish Lake  District,  and  is  of  the  Lower  Silurian  age. 
One  of  the  vents  of  this  old  volcanic  area,  now 
filled  with  hard  volcanic  rock,  was  probably  what 
is  at  present  known  as  Castle  Head,  near  Keswick. 
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Jk,  Han  With  f*.  MM  C**i*  Harkham  8.  f.  tinmlnu 

(Written  .propo.  of  MUlof.  p«intto«,  "  The  M«n  With  the  Hue") 

Bowed  by  the  weight  of  centuries  he  leans 
U|>on  his  hoe  and  gazes  on  the  ground. 
The  emptiness  of  ages  in  his  face, 
And  on  his  back  the  burden  of  the  world. 
Who  made  him  dead  to  rapture  and  despair, 
A  thing  that  grieves  not  and  that  never  hopes, 
Stolid  and  stunned,  a  brother  to  the  ox? 
Who  loosened  and  let  down  his  brutal  jaw? 
Whose  was  the  hand  that  slanted  back  this  brow? 
Whose  breath  blew  out  the  light  within  this  brain? 
Is  this  the  Thing  the  Lord  God  made  and  gave 
To  have  dominion  over  sea  and  land; 
To  trace  the  stars  and  search  the  heavens  for  power; 
To  feel  the  passion  of  Eternity? 
Is  this  the  Dream  He  dreamed  who  shaped  the  suns 
And  pillared  the  blue  firmament  with  light? 
Down  all  the  stretch  of  Hell  to  its  last  gulf 
There  is  no  shape  more  terrible  than  this — 
More  tongued  with  censure  of  the  world's  blind 
More  filled  with  signs  and  portents  , for  the  soul — 
More  fraught  with  menace  to  the  universe. 

What  gulfs  between  him  and  the  seraphim! 
Slave  of  the  wheel  of  labor,  what  to  him 
Arc  Plato  and  the  swing  of  Pleiades? 
What  the  long  reaches  of  the  peaks  of  song. 
The  rift  of  dawn,  the  reddening  of  the  rose? 
Through  this  dread  shape  the  suffering  ages  look; 
Time's  tragedy  is  in  that  aching  stoop; 
Through  this  dread  shape  humanity  betrayed, 
Plundered,  profaned,  and  disinherited, 
Cries  protest  to  the  Judges  of  the  World, 
A  protest  that  is  also  prophecy. 

O  masters,  lords,  and  rulers  in  all  lands, 
Is  this  the  handiwork  you  give  to  God, 
This  monstrous  thing  distorted  and  soul-quenched? 
How  will  you  ever  straighten  up  this  shape; 
Give  back  the  upward  looking  and  the  light; 
Rebuild  in  it  the  music  and  the  dream; 
Touch  it  again  with  immortality; 
Make  right  the  immemorial  infamies. 
Perfidious  wrongs,  immedicable  woes? 

O  masters,  lords,  and  rulers  in  all  lands. 
How  will  the  Future  reckon  with  this  Man? 
Mow  answer  his  brute  question  in  that  hour 
When  whirlwinds  of  rebellion  shake  the  world? 
How  will  it  be  with  kingdoms  and  with  kings — 
With  those  who  shaped  him  to  the  thing  he  is — 
When  this  dumb  Terror  shall  reply  to  God 
After  the  silence  of  the  centuries? 


On  0wrtf  In  Luzon  Cnlcaao  I 

Slow  back  and  forth,  with  growing  dread, 

My  lonely  round  I  pace 
The  night  is  quiet  as  the  dead 
In  some  last  resting  place. 

The  sad-faced  moon,  low-hung,  immense, 

Seems  falling  from  the  sky. 
Afar  the  silent,  ghostly  tents 

In  martial  order  lie, 

Off  shore  huge  bulking  on  the  tide 

Gray  ships  of  battle  creep. 
While  fiery-eyed  about  them  glide 
The  dragons  of  the  deep. 


Strange  whispers  float  from  each  retreat, 

At  every  sound  I  start, 
And  heavy  fingered  moments  beat 

A  tatoo  on  my  heart. 

Where'er  I  look  each  object  takes 
Some  foreign  shape,  and  grows 

Upon  my  vision  till  it  breaks 
To  twenty  quickened  foes. 

With  noiseless  feet  across  my  path 
They  leap  to  crouch  and  gibe, 

Their  horrid  faces  black  with  wrath. 
An  unknown,  spectral  tribe. 

"Midnight!  All  s  well!"  The  hollow  cry 

Sounds  doleful  as  a  knell. 
"Post  nine!"  I  hasten  to  reply, 
"Midnight,  and  all  is  well!" 

To  fight  when  cannon  cheer  the  strife 

And  steel  to  steel  is  laid — 
To  die  red-soled  with  dews  of  life. 

By  worthy  foeman's  blade— 

To  flash  one  lingering  look  along 

A  ragged,  charging  line. 
The  last  faint  prayer  a  battle-song— 

Would  such  a  death  were  mine! 

But  here  to  feel  the  sudden  sting 
Of  cowards'  steel— to  lie 

A  storing,  crook'd,  deserted  thing- 
God!  what  a  death  to  die! 

A  night  bird  far  within  the  wood 
For  sudden  gladness  sings; 
"I  fear  not,  for  the  Lord  is  good." 
Through  all  the  silence  rings. 

And  in  that  song  I  hear  a  prayer, 
Low,  solemn,  trusting,  clear, 

Of  one  who's  doing  picket  there 
For  me  on  picket  here. 

Still  back  and  forth  alone  I  pace, 

But  when  the  hour  I  tell, 
I  see  her  pure,  uplifted  face, 

And  know  that  all  is  well. 


Atomltr  Ait*.  0«Mu  

There  was  a  youth  who  kept  a  store, 

And  though  some  might  be  grander. 
He  kept  a  store  all  through  the  war 
And  his  name  was  Alexander. 

He  mixed  his  goods  with  a  cunning  hand. 
And  was  a  skillful  brander; 

White  oft  his  sugar  half  was  sand- 
Some  called  him  Alex-sandcr. 

One  day  his  loved  one  to  him  came, 
Then  lovingly  he  scanned  her; 

He  asked  her  would  she  change  her  name. 
And  a  ring  did  Alcx-hand-her. 

"Oh.  yes,"  she  said,  with  smiling  lip. 
"If  I  can  be  commander;" 
They  both  then  formed  a  partnership 
And  called  it  Alex-and-Hcr. 
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Htgatln  •Manphg  Chicago  Journal 

Some  sage  person  has  discovered. 

And  has  told  in  verses  neat, 
What  a  lot  of  cash  'twould  save  us 

If  we  didn't  have  to  cat. 

Let  mc  add  unto  this  wisdom. 

Though  the  thought  may  make  you  creep, 
We  could  hoard  up  gold  in  bedclothes 

If  wc  didn't  have  to  sleep. 

Furthermore,  'tis  borne  upon  me, 

With  a  force  I  cannot  balk. 
That  we'd  save  a  lot  of  leather 

If  we  didn't  have  to  walk. 

So,  of  all  the  bills  that  vex  us, 

Just  the  biggest  one,  I  guess, 
Would  be  spared  for  safe  investment 

If  we  didn't  have  to  dress 

Come  to  think  the  whole  thing  over. 

Free  concurrence  you  will  give. 
That  vast  wealth  would  line  our  pockets 

If  wc  didn't  have  to  live. 

Tin  Sotfor  i  Or/M  .«  Colorado  Spring,  Oontt, 

See  the  man 

Hit  the  ball! 
See  him  let  his  driver  fall 
With  a  power  that  doth  appall 
Every  caddie  great  and  small, 

And  that  will, 

Surely  will, 
Send  the  sphere  beyond  recall. 

Sailing  skyward. 

Ever  highward. 
Where  the  summer  swallows  call. 

Sec  the  club 

Hit  the  sphere 
With  a  biff  both  sharp  and  clear, 
That  rc-cchocs  far  and  near 
Through  the  quiet  atmosphere; 

Sec  the  ball 

Rise  and  tall. 
While  the  anxious  watchers  peer 

In  the  distance 

With  persistence 
For  the  thinR  to  reappear. 

Mark  the  gang 

Walking  hence! 
See  the  man  puff  out  immense; 
Note  his  joy's  exuberance; 
Keeping  up  a  vain  pretence 

That  the  drive, 

Mighty  drive, 
Was  of  common  excellence. 

While  the  caddies 

(Tactful  laddies!) 
Gaze  on  him  with  awe  intense. 

Sec  the  ball 

Where  it  lief. 
In  a  bush  of  goodly  size: 
Hear  the  irate  golfer's  cries 
As  the  swinging  club  he  plies; 

Sue  him  grub 

Up  the  shrub; 
But  the  ball,  that  will  not  rise, 

Rests  entangled. 

Likewise  mangled. 
And  the  demon  caddie  guys. 


Sec  him  the 

Bush  uproot! 
With  his  club  and  with  his  boot; 
See  the  frightened  youngsters  scoot; 
Hear  his  dreaded  rivals  hoot 

Gleefully 

As  they  see 
Splinters  from  his  lofter  shoot; 

See  his  winning 

Rival  grinning 
Like  a  merciless  galoot. 

Hear  the  man 

Saying  things  1 
Hear  his  profane  muttcrings 
As  his  broken  club  he  swings. 
While  the  azure  welkin  rings; 

Sec  him  plough 

Homeward  now. 
While  a  thunder  cloudlet  clings 

To  his  forehead 

Which  is  torrid 
Where  the  perspiration  springs. 

To  Dodymrd  Kipling  John  Joromt  Roomy  Mra  fork  Tlmoo 

Kipling,  we  hail  you  back  again — 
Back  to  the  world  of  valiant  men — 

Back  from  the  far,  drear,  borderland. 
Death-touched,  obscure,  and  fever-fann'd— 

Back  to  the  pulse,  the  thrill,  the  start. 
The  mighty  engine  of  your  art! 

Beneath  the  "seven  seas"  there  speeds 
A  message  that  the  round  world  reads: 

Up  to  "the  hills"  it  bears  the  word. 
And  •  Tommy  Atkins'  "  soul  is  stirr'd; 

By  Gloucester's  stormy  harbor  gates, 
Where  many  a  fisher's  widow  waits. 

The  tidings  flash,  and  from  "the  Banks" 
Goes  up  to  heaven  a  prayer  of  thanks. 

From  London's  grime  and  fog  and  rains 
Westward  many  a  moist  eye  strains, 

And  where  the  children  laugh  and  play. 
From  Boston  town  to  far  Cathay, 

There  you  imy  see  your  little  men 
Eager  to  hear  your  voice  again! 

Ah,  not  until  the  breath  of  blight 

Had  touched  your  hand  and  dimmed  your  sight— 

\"ot  till  wc  felt  your  life-blood  run 
Feebler  with  each  descending  sun 

Knew  we  how  tight  the  tendons  drew 
That  bound  us  heart  and  mind  to  you! 

Burdontd  with  Whdom   Washington  Star 

There  was  a  man  so  wondrous  wise 
That  nothing  took  him  by  surprise; 
He  was  so  wise  no  use  he  saw 
In  striving  'gainst  fate's  ruthless  law. 
He  found  no  sense  in  human  grief 
And  laughter  brought  him  no  relief. 
He  was  so  wise,  the  neighbors  said 
The  man  might  just  as  well  be  dead. 
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Km  York  Soettty't  Hungarian  fed  Htw  f»f*  Prttt 

Society's  latest  fad  is  to  explore  the  Hungarian 
quarter.  Of  all  the  diversions  that  are  indulged  in 
from  time  to  time  by  clubmen  and  the  inhabitants 
of  the  upper  West  Side,  none  has  contin  Jed  so  long 
in  favor  as  the  nocturnal  visits  to  the  little  district 
in  the  East  Side  where  "guylash"  is  the  national 
dish ;  where  the  wines  arc  sweet  and  enticing,  and 
where  the  wild  music  adds  a  charm  to  the  surround- 
ings that  cannot  be  found  anywhere  else  in  all  the 
town.  What  started  as  a  fad  is  becoming  some- 
thing more  permanent.  The  inhabitants  no  longer 
stare  at  the  well-dressed  people  who  have  invaded 
their  quarter.  Hansom  cabs  and  private  broughams 
arc  common  sights  along  Second  avenue  and  East 
Houston  street  now,  for  society  has  found  pleas- 
ures among  the  Hungarians  that  are  not  to  be  con- 
sumed in  a  single  evening  and  then  forgotten. 

The  "Hungarian  habit"  began  modestly  when  a 
few  Americans  interested  themselves  in  a  unique 
Friday  night  dinner  in  a  wine  cellar  of  a  cafe  in  the 
East  Side.  It  had  been  the  custom  of  this  proprie- 
tor to  give  this  dinner  among  the  wine  casks  for 
several  years,  for  to  his  patrons  it  was  like  a  glimpse 
of  their  native  land.  All  of  the  dishes  are  cooked 
in  Hungarian  style.  Only  native  wines  were 
served,  and  a  band  of  gypsies  played  for  the  guests 
during  the  meal.  Friday  night  was  chosen,  as  it 
was  the  eve  of  the  Jewish  Sabbath,  and  for  that  rea- 
son the  people  were  free  at  that  time  to  give  them- 
selves over  to  enjoyment.  There  was  a  charm 
about  this  dinner  under  the  shadow  of  the  wine 
casks  that  was  irresistible,  and  soon  the  host  found 
that  the  walls  were  far  too  narrow  to  accommodate 
the  crowd  of  Americans  that  began  to  pour  down 
the  little  stairway.  At  that  time  only  forty  people 
could  be  seated.  Now  the  cellar  has  been  enlarged 
to  a  capacity  of  nearly  200.  Dinners  are  given  sev- 
eral times  a  week,  and  it  is  necessary  to  engage 
tables  at  least  twenty-four  hours  in  advance.  Not- 
withstanding the  enlargement  of  the  cellar,  its  char- 
acter has  been  strictly  preserved.  There  are  big 
casks  of  "erlauer,"  "szamarodni"  and  "tokayi"  on 
all  sides,  and  the  wines  for  the  tables  are  drawn 
from  these  by  means  of  long  rubber  tubes  manipu- 
lated by  the  skilful  "Kellermann."  The  majority 
of  the  guests  comprise  dinner  parties  of  from  six  to 
twelve — lawyers,  prominent  clubmen,  painters  and 
others.  An  air  of  congeniality  pervades  the  place. 
Every  one  seems  bent  upon  having  a  merry  time 
in  a  wholesome  way.  If  any  enter  with  ideas  of 
strict  formality  the  mellow  wine  and  the  stirring 
strains  of  the  Hungarian  music  soon  remove  the 
barriers. 

Another  popular  cafe  for  society's  visit  is  one 
that  resembles  a  typical  high  grade  cafe  and  restau- 
rant, such  as  might  be  found  in  Budapest.  The 
patronage  still  represents  a  large  portion  of  the 
higher  class  of  foreigners  in  town,  but  the  Ameri- 
cans outnumber  them  two  to  one ;  and  here,  too,  the 
proprietor  has  been  compelled  to  enlarge  his  din- 
ing room  to  twice  its  former  seating  capacity.  Hun- 
garian dinners  are  served  every  night,  and  the 
gypsy  players  fill  the  air  with  their  wild,  weird 
melodies  until  long  after  midnight. 


Tht  Mtrallff  ♦/  Ptrfumtt  Hmrrf  Thurtttn  Ptck  Cetmtpolitan 

Since  all  human  beings  may  be  classified  as  to 
their  temperament  and  character  under  a  compara- 
tively few  types,  I  contend  that  the  perfume-test 
will  enable  us  with  remarkable  accuracy  to  assign 
each  person  to  the  proper  group.  In  other  words, 
when  we  learn  that  a  particular  individual  has  a 
marked  preference  for  a  particular  perfume,  we 
can.  without  ever  having  seen  him,  at  once  con- 
fidently postulate  certain  facts  with  regard  to  his 
disposition  and  his  ethical  attributes,  and  some- 
times even  as  to  his  physical  characteristics;  be- 
cause, as  it  seems  to  me,  a  preference  in  perfumes 
is  more  distinctly  individual,  more  surely  signifi- 
cant and  more  intensely  personal  than  any  other 
habit  or  taste  that  can  be  found.    .    ,  . 

A  person  who  is  especially  fond  of  White  Rose 
will  almost  certainly  be  indolent,  sentimental,  gar- 
rulous, sensual,  fond  of  luxury,  flabby  both  men- 
tally and  morally,  and  with  a  tendency  to  fat.  Such 
a  person  will  display  a  great  deal  of  superficial  and 
rather  obtrusive  affection,  but  will  invariably  turn 
out  to  be  insincere,  utterly  untrustworthy,  and  both 
a  moral  and  physical  coward.  These  traits  are 
equally  true  of  one  who  prefers  Vetivcr  and  Royal 
Mondain;  but  Celtis  and  Patchouly  indicate  that 
these  characteristics  are  less  strongly  pronounced, 
while  a  liking  for  Chypre  and  Peau  d'Espagne  does 
not  necessarily  imply  any  very  unpleasant  qualities, 
because  these  two  perfumes  are  seldom  used  by 
any  one  exclusively,  but  only  by  those  who  have 
several  favorite  odors  and  whose  ethical  traits  are, 
therefore,  less  simple  and  obvious. 

This  suggests  the  mention  of  another  fact.  A 
character  at  all  complex  and  subtle  cannot  be  in- 
dicated by  a  single  perfume.    .    .  . 

If  we  find  any  one  with  a  pronounced  liking  for 
musk,  we  should  at  once  be  tempted  to  postulate  a 
strongly  animal,  unrefined,  and  almost  brutal  na- 
ture; for  nothing  is  so  indicative  of  such  a  nature 
as  the  continued  use  of  musk.  Musk  is,  indeed,  a 
most  clearly  pronounced  index  to  sensuality.  If, 
however,  a  taste  for  musk  be  coupled  with  an 
equally  strong  liking  for  certain  other  perfumes 
such  as  violet,  heliotrope,  or  even  stephanotis  and 
lily-of-the-vallcy,  this  means,  in  reality,  that  the  in- 
dividual in  question  is  simply  well  developed  on  all 
sides,  having  the  necessary  physical  basis  for 
strength  and  courage  united  with  refinement,  judg- 
ment and  restraining  taste,  so  that  such  a  combina- 
tion actually  indicates  an  almost  perfectly  balanced 
character,  and  is  indicative  only  of  a  thoroughly 
successful  temperament. 

Quite  antithetical  to  the  white  rose  class  is  the 
violet  class.  There  are,  of  course,  innumerable 
preparations  of  violet,  but  they  are  all  substantially 
alike  in  the  ethical  indications  which  they  give,  for 
they  all  imply  refinement,  good  taste,  natural  purity 
of  character  and  a  love  of  the  beautiful.  To  this 
class  belong  also,  though  they  are  less  certainly  sig- 
nificant, heliotrope,  lily-of-the-valley,  crab-apple 
blossoms,  new  mown  hay,  xylopia,  geranium  and 
orris  among  others.  Quite  apart  from  all  other  per- 
fumes, and  to  be  ranked  even  above  violet,  is  sim- 
ple "Eau-de-Cologne."    A  person  whose  taste  is 
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limited  to  this  is  a  person  distinctly  to  admire  and 
trust,  one  who  has  taste  and  extreme  refinement, 
whose  character  is  one  of  great  purity  and  nobility, 
and  whose  intellect  is  particularly  clear  and  sane. 

A  sort  of  middle  type  of  character  is  indicated  by 
the  Stephanotis  class,  to  which  belong  opoponax, 
jockey  club,  millc-flcurs,  goya  lily,  white  iris  and 
"parfait  amour,"  with  many  others.  The  use  of  these 
denotes  the  sort  of  character  that  depends  largely 
upon  surroundings  and  circumstances  for  its  moral 
color — one  naturally  good,  with  more  than  an  av- 
erage intellect,  a  good  physique,  and  yet  with  noth- 
ing especially  exceptional  to  be  noted.  It  is  the 
sort  of  character  that  will  not  stand  too  much  temp- 
tation, but  if  not  strongly  tempted,  it  will  proceed 
in  general  on  the  ordinary,  conventional  lines. 
Not  to  be  easily  classed  are  such  rather  out- 
of-the-way  odors  as  "Corylopsis"  and  "Ayapana." 
Persons  who  care  for  these  are  certain  to  be  excep- 
tional in  their  tastes  and  character.  They  will  have 
a  marked  fondness  for  the  rococo  and  the  quaint. 
They  will  perhaps  be  just  a  little  perverse  and  ca- 
pricious, and  their  moral  nature  is  very  apt  to  show 
the  stigmata  of  degeneracy,  though  the  degenerate 
impulses  will  always  be  controlled  and  balanced  by 
a  regard  for  the  world's  opinion  and  for  social 
laws.  .  .  .  The  same  is  true  of  those  who  like 
the  fragrance  imparted  by  Oriental  woods  which 
have  just  a  suggestion  of  antiquity  and  mustiness 
about  them.  Frangipani  connotes  a  liking  for  the 
quaint  and  old  without  any  indication  of  degen- 
eracy ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  a  fondness  for  the 
peculiar  fragrance  which  comes  from  burning 
Papier  d'Armenic"  and  "Papier  dc  l'Orient" 
strongly  indicates  degeneracy  without  the  other  re- 
deeming qualities. 

I  have  here  noted  just  a  few  results  derived  from 
a  study  of  the  relation  of  perfumes  to  morality,  us- 
ing the  latter  word  in  its  wider  sense.  It  would  be 
possible  to  go  on  indefinitely  ami  with  great 
minuteness  of  detail,  to  describe  the  nicer  shades  of 
character  and  temperament  that  are  suggested  by 
the  deliberate  choice  of  particular  perfumes,  and  to 
consider  also  the  indications  afforded  by  the  less 
known  odors.  Enough,  however,  has  been  said  to 
illustrate  and  explain  the  theory  which  has  been 
advanced. 


Social  Hourt  *•»  f*'*  Tritum* 

"Early  to  bed  and  early  to  rise"  is  a  Philadelphia 
proverb.  Ever  since  the  days  of  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin that  city  has  enjoyed  repute  as  a  place  of  staid 
virtues  and  moderate  habits.  People  were  not  sup- 
posed to  go  there  at  the  pace  that  kills.  But  it 
seems  that  Philadelphia  has  lately  been  losing  its 
beauty  sleep,  and  a  movement  is  on  foot  among  its 
social  leaders  to  restore  the  good  old  days  of  Poor 
Richard,  so  that  young  men  and  maidens  may  have 
a  better  chance  to  grow  wealthy  and  wise. 

Whether  the  late  social  hours  against  which  Phil- 
adelphia revolts  are  late  absolutely  or  only  rela- 
tively we  do  not  know.  It  is  possible  that  the  Phil- 
adelphia brain  requires  more  sleep  than  the  New 
York  or  Baltimore  brain,  and  that  very  mild  social 
dissipation  may  be  too  much  for  Quaker  placidity. 
It  is  perhaps  true,  however,  that  all  social  life  is  car- 
ried on  at  too  late  hours,  and  that  everywhere  de- 


votees of  society  are  suffering  for  lack  of  sleep,  and 
Philadelphia,  true  to  its  soporific  tendencies,  was 
only  the  first  to  realize  the  fact  and  enter  protest. 
If  that  is  the  case,  Philadelphia  is  entitled  to  credit, 
not  least  because  of  the  courage  required,  as  some 
of  the  Philadelphia  papers  point  out,  for  a  town 
with  Philadelphia's  reputation  to  start  a  movement 
in  favor  of  more  sleep.  Color  is  given  to  the  view 
that  the  difficulty  is  a  general  one  by  the  sympathy 
which  the  movement  receives  from  the  social  lead- 
ers of  Washington.  One  woman  of  prominence 
there  says  it  is  a  pity  that  young  men  who  have 
to  be  at  the  office  early  in  the  morning  should  be 
compelled  to  burn  the  candle  at  both  ends  in  order 
to  enjoy  any  social  life.  As  for  herself  and  other 
women,  who  have  a  chance  to  make  up  sleep 
in  the  forenoon,  she  does  not  like  to  lie  abed 
all  the  morning,  and  she  considers  it  a  wicked  waste 
of  time. 

Now  it  may  be  answered  in  behalf  of  the  true  but- 
terfly theory  of  society  that  "society"  does  not  exist 
for  the  sake  of,  but  rather  to  get  rid  of,  the  young 
men  who  have  to  be  behind  the  counter  at  8  A.  M., 
and  that  people  with  Puritan  consciences,  who  are 
shocked  at  any  "wicked  waste"  which  contributes 
to  the  gayety  of  society,  have  no  reason  for  being  in 
society.  Imagine  the  company  of  Carlton  House 
or  Versailles  arranging  its  plans  because  somebody 
had  to  be  at  the  office  in  the  morning  or  because  it 
was  a  waste  of  time  not  to  be  up  with  the  lark ! 
What  would  young  Charles  Fox  have  said  if  some- 
body had  told  him  that  a  public  servant,  member 
of  Parliament  and  Under-Secretary,  should  go  to 
bed  early  so  as  to  have  a  clear  head  for  the  public 
business?  That  Washington  has  a  society  which 
regards  the  next  morning's  claim  on  the  butterfly's 
time  and  attention  shows  how  far  we  have  departed 
from  the  Old  World  idea  of  social  life.  We  have, 
indeed,  made  water  and  oil  to  mix  when  we  have 
what  a  Philadelphia  paper  calls  the  "very  cream  of 
society"  not  only  welcoming  the  young  men  who 
have  to  keep  office  hours,  but  actually  confessing 
that  it  considers  their  convenience  and  needs. 

The  counting-room  young  man  has  long  been  in 
society,  but  it  has  been  a  pleasant  fiction  of  some  of 
the  "cream,"  and  often  of  the  young  man  himself, 
that  he  was  not  there,  and  it  has  often  been  pitiful 
to  see  the  young  man  and  the  "cream"  both  pre- 
tending that  neither  had  any  connection  with  trade 
or  anything  to  do  but  dance  and  talk  and  sleep  tiil 
noon.  The  young  man  knew  he  could  not  sleep  till 
noon,  and  that  no  valet  would  prepare  his  bath,  but 
that  he  must  leave  the  boarding-house  promptly  at 
7.30  o'clock,  and  the  'cream"  knew  it  also.  But  it 
long  persisted  in  boring  itself  with  a  pretence  of 
idleness  and  irresponsibility.  It  is  good  to  see  Phil- 
adelphia and  Washington  facing  facts.  It  may  yet 
become  fashionable  for  the  cotillon  leader  to  say 
frankly:  "I  must  be  at  the  teller's  window  on  time, 
and  so  can't  stay  out  later."  But  that  is  a  long  way 
from  the  fashion  that  makes  serious  responsibility 
unfashionable.  We  hope  it  will  prevail,  for  it  is 
straightforward  and  honest.  It  suits  a  country 
where  everybody  works  better  than  a  society  which 
lives  on  the  pretence  of  general  idleness,  such  as 
Louis  XVI.  knew,  but  which  does  not  exist  here 
at  all. 
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An  f/i»»Ml  i  »i»t»tt  Cltvtani  Mofrtt  HcClvn 

"That  reminds  me  of  an  exciting  thing  that  hap- 
pened in  camp  one  morning  just  as  we  were  ready 
to  start.  The  elephants  were  ranged  in  double  line 
in  front  of  the  tents,  and  Ashton,  the  head  keeper, 
was  standing  with  his  back  turned,  about  ten  yards 
ahead  oi  Kennedy,  a  big  elephant  that  had  been 
nursing  a  slumbering  hatred  against  him  for  a  long 
time.  Kennedy's  mahout  got  down  to  fix  a  strap 
on  the  pad,  and  that  gave  Kennedy  the  opportunity 
he  had  been  waiting  for.  A  shout  from  the  men 
warned  Ashton  of  his  danger,  and,  turning  quickly 
he  saw  Kennedy  coming  at  him  with  trunk  stretched 
out  in  a  straight  line,  and  as  much  diabolical  hatred 
in  his  little  eyes  as  an  elephant's  eye  can  show. 
Kennedy  meant  murder ;  there  was  no  doubt  about 
that :  and  Ashton  did  the  only  thing  possible — that 
is,  started  on  a  dead  run  for  a  banyan  tree  about 
one  hundred  yards  distant.  Down  the  line  came 
Ashton,  sprinting  for  all  there  was  in  him,  and  after 
him  came  Kennedy  with  a  lumbering  shuffle,  but 
getting  over  the  ground  surprisingly.  There  was 
no  time  for  help ;  all  we  could  do  was  to  stand  and 
stare  and  wonder  whether  Ashton  would  reach  the 
tree  before  Kennedy  reached  him.  For  about 
twenty  yards  Ashton  kept  his  advantage,  and  then 
suddenly  went  headlong  in  the  dust,  his  toe  caught 
in  some  knotted  grass.  I  turned  my  head  with  a 
sickening  feeling,  but  those  who  looked  say  that 
Kennedy  was  confused  by  this  happening  and 
lunged  clumsily  at  Ashton,  missing  him  with  his 
tusks,  and  then  tried  to  trample  him  with  his  big 
feet.  His  momentum,  however,  was  so  great  that 
he  stumbled  over  him  with  his  forefeet,  missed  him 
with  one  of  his  hind  feet,  caught  him  a  glancing 
kick  on  the  abdomen  with  the  other  hind  foot,  and 
then  lurched  onward  in  a  cloud  of  dust.  Before 
he  could  turn,  several  mahouts  had  driven  their  ele- 
phants in  between  him  and  Ashton.  Then  wc  saw 
Ashton  rise  upright,  his  clothes  covered  with  blood, 
stagger  a  few  yards,  fall  headlong,  and  lie  quite  still. 
We  thought  he  was  dead,  but  it  proved  that  he  was 
not  seriously  injured,  the  elephant's  foot  having 
merely  grazed  him.  Until  his  last  hour  comes, 
though,  he  will  never  be  nearer  death  than  he  was 
at  that  moment.  When  it  was  all  over,  the  Rajah 
came  up  in  a  great  rage  and  scored  the  mahout 
unmercifully  for  leaving  his  seat.  And  then  he 
told  him  to  take  Kennedy  into  the  open  and  give 
old  Indrajit  a  chance  at  him.  It  was  Indrajit's  pre- 
rogative, as  king  of  the  herd,  to  punish  refractory 
elephants,  and  he  took  uncommon  pleasure  in  it. 
There  was  no  elephant  of  them  all  that  dared  stand 
before  Indrajit,  for  not  only  was  he  heavier  and 
stronger  than  the  others,  but  his  tusks  were  longer 
and  sharper.  Round  and  round  in  the  open  went 
Kennedy,  plunging  and  struggling  under  the  blows 
of  the  angry  mahout,  who  dug  in  his  gunga-bar 
until  the  blood  streamed.  Then  up  came  Indrajit 
slowly,  as  a  cat  stalks  a  mouse,  to  make  the  pleas- 
ure last".  When  Kennedy  saw  him  he  lifted  his 
trunk  and  trumpeted  in  terror,  but  he  stood  quite 
still,  as  if  fascinated,  and  watched  the  slow  approach 
df  Indrajit.    Step  by  step  the  big  tusker  came 


nearer,  eying  Kennedy  pleasantly,  as  if  to  say,  "I 
shall  be  having  some  tun  with  you  in  a  moment, 
my  friend.'  And  at  five  yards  he  charged,  and 
scut  his  tusks  into  Kennedy's  flank  a  good  six 
inches;  and  when  he  took  them  out,  there  were 
holes  there  as  if  cannon  balls  had  gone  in.  Then 
Kennedy  ran,  and  Indrajit  after  him,  and  the  two 
mahouts  gone  mad.  It  was  a  hard  race,  but  Ken- 
nedy lost  in  the  end  and  got  another  prodding,  af- 
ter which  they  took  the  big  fellow  off  and  left  Ken- 
nedy bellowing.  'Starve  him  for  two  days,'  said  the 
Rajah  to  the  mahout,  and  then  put  him  to  work 
again.   Now,  gentlemen,  on  your  elephants  please.' 

"In  spite  of  this  constant  punishment  with  the 
gunga-bars,  the  elephants  suffer  little  real  injury 
at  the  hands  of  the  mahouts.  Their  great  heads  are 
made  up  of  soft  bony  tissue  which  may  be  shot 
through  by  rifle  balls  in  all  directions  without  harm 
unless  the  bullet  happens  to  strike  the  brain,  which 
is  very  small,  about  the  size  of  a  saucer. 

Mfi'Hf   ......  8.        f«u*«/   le.ll,  ,  Komthl, 

The  true  golfer  again  does  not  allow  himself  to 
think  seriously  of  any  subject  outside  of  golf.  Con- 
centration of  mind  is  an  absolute  essential  of  good 
play.  Care  may  ride  behind  the  horseman,  but  it 
must  not  walk  the  links,  and  least  of  all  must 
it  be  permitted  to  act  as  scorer  on  a  medal  day. 
Business  may  be  allowed  to  distract  the  mind  on 
very  rainy  days,  but  the  evening  hours  must  be  re- 
served for  putting  one's  clubs  in  order  and  repaint- 
ing damaged  balls.  Church  is  an  admirable  place 
in  which  to  elaborate  new  theories  about  one's  grip 
and  stance,  and  if  you  notice  that  a  golfer  is  espe- 
cially attentive  during  the  sermon,  it  is  safe  to  con- 
clude that  he  is  calculating  the  odds  that  he  may 
safely  give  Robinson  at  their  next  meeting.  Nor 
has  the  master  passion  of  love  to  be  considered  in 
our  estimate  of  the  golfing  life.  If  golf  has  a  per- 
sonality it  is  assuredly  feminine,  and  the  goddess 
permits  of  no  divided  allegiance.  It  must  be  one 
mistress  or  the  other.  And  this  naturally  leads  us 
to  the  consideration  oi  eternal  feminine  in  golf. 

It  is  supposed  to  be  one  of  the  distinguishing 
merits  of  golf  that  its  practice  is  not  limited  by  age, 
sex  or  any  previous  condition  of  servitude  to  lawn 
tennis  and  other  obsolete  forms  of  amusement.  It 
is  certainly  true  that  a  man  may  play  golf  so  soon 
as  he  can  swing  a  leadless  club  and  so  long  as  he 
can  walk  around  the  course.  Only  a  few  months 
ago  the  newspapers  recorded  the  death  of  an  elderly 
Scottish  clergyman  and  devoted  golfer  who  was 
stricken  while  actually  engaged  in  a  match.  He 
stepped  to  the  tee,  drove  off,  and  dropped  dead. 
Premising  that  the  drive  was  a  good  one,  could 
one  wish  for  an  end  more  edifying?  No  rusting 
out,  no  slow  dying  at  the  top,  no  folding  of  the 
hands  in  weary  resignation.  The  full  use  of  all  the 
physical  and  mental  faculties  up  to  the  final  mo- 
ment, and  then  the  great  change.  A  hole  not  played 
out.  but  good  work  left  unfinished,  is  still  worth 
more  than  that  which  is  never  begun. 

So  much  for  golf  "in  extremis,"  and  we  all  know 
that  reformed  cricketers  and  baseball  players  mav 
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make  excellent  golfers  if  they  will  but  take  Mr. 
Whigham's  advice  and  content  themselves  with  a 
short  swing. 


Deligxtl  of  Trolling   Blackwood'*  Ungarint 

Angling  seems  to  attract  especially  the  literary 
man  and  the  philosopher;  it  must  be  favorable  to 
thought  and  composition.  For  it  Paley  neglected 
natural  theology,  and  suspended  his  labors  on  the 
argument  for  design,  when  the  may-fly  was  on  the 
water.  Froude  has  written  delightfully  about  fish- 
ing in  Norway  and  on  the  Spey.  Matthew  Arnold 
used  to  say,  with  more  sincerity  than  he  said  many 
other  things,  that  the  three  days  he  spent  on  a  fa- 
mous water,  in  which  few  fishermen  were  ever  per- 
mitted to  throw  a  line,  were  the  only  days  in  his 
year  which  he  counted  as  rationally  employed. 

The  angler  sees  the  beauties  of  a  country  as  no 
one  else  except  a  painter  does.  The  angler — but 
enough;  he,  like  other  sportsmen,  becomes  arro- 
gant and  wearisome  at  times. 

Trolling  is  a  form  of  angling  derided  and  de- 
spised by  the  ignorant,  and  that  in  proportion  to 
their  ignorance;  it  is  thought  to  be  no  better  nor 
nobler  than  punt-fishing  on  the  Thames  for 
gudgeon,  in  a  "swim"  baited  the  night  before.  The 
writer  has  met  fly-fishers — excellent  men  in  other 
relations  of  life — who  spoke  of  trolling  offensively 
and  illogically ;  illogically,  for  they  argued  that  be- 
cause fly-fishing  is  good,  and  trolling  is  not  fly-fish- 
ing, therefore  trolling  is  not  good — an  Illicit  Pro- 
cess of  the  Major  Term ;  offensively,  because  of  ig- 
norant effrontery  and  an  assumption  of  superiority 
in  themselves  and  their  art,  which,  even  if  justified 
by  facts,  would  have  been  unbecoming.  They  were 
not  aware  that  fishing  for  salmon  on  Loch  Tay,  no 
mean  sport,  takes  the  form  of  trolling,  and  that 
many  reaches  of  the  Tay  are  fished  by  trolling-fly. 

Trolling  is,  in  fact,  the  way  to  get  large,  heavy 
fish,  even  monsters,  who  will  not  rise  to  fly.  It  is 
the  ever-present  possibility  of  a  big  fish,  such  as  the 
fly-fisher  can  hardly  hope  for,  which  sustains  the 
trailer  and  strengthens  him  to  sit  for  weary  hours 
long  after  the  most  persevering  fly-fisher  has  gone 
home;  for  the  trailer  is  on  a  higher  moral  level  than 
the  fly-fisher,  more  steadfast  and  patient  under  ad- 
versity; trolling  is  a  moral  discipline  in  quiet  endur- 
ance ;  of  such  discipline  there  is  none  in  the  spas- 
modic incoherent  excitement  of  the  fly-fisher. 

The  question  might  be  argued  by  a  comparison 
of  pleasures,  and  pleasure  is  the  end  of  sport.  The 
appeal  must  be  to  him  who,  like  the  writer,  has  had 
experience  of  both,  he  will  content  himself  with  af- 
firming that  the  pleasures  of  trolling  are,  though 
different,  not  inferior  to  those  of  fly-fishing.  Finally, 
pleasure  we  know  is  relative,  and  that  is  the  sum  of 
the  matter.  If  the  trailer  is  pleased  he  is  happy,  and 
from  this  position  no  arguments  can  dislodge  him. 
The  charm  of  trolling  is  difficult  to  analyze  or  de- 
scribe. To  sit  in  a  boat,  with  two  rods  stuck  out 
on  either  side  of  it,  trailing  long  lines  with  minnows 
at  the  end  of  them,  waiting  for  fish  to  come — what 
could  seem  to  be  less  interesting  or  afford  less  op- 
portunity for  skill,  more  irrational  than  that,  unless 
you  were  paid  to  do  it?  Every  kind  of  amusement 
might  be  so  described  as  to  appear  idiotic.  What 
could  be  more  unworthy  of  a  rational  being,  ac- 


countable for  the  employment  of  his  time,  than  to 
hit  a  ball  as  far  away  as  he  can,  and  then  run  be- 
tween two  sets  of  sticks?  Or  to  put  a  little  ball  into 
a  number  of  holes,  by  hitting  it  with  a  stick  "ill- 
suited  for  the  purpose,"  as  a  cynical  professor  said, 
when  you  might  have  dropped  it  in  with  your  hand 
with  much  less  trouble?  Yet  cricket  and  golf  give 
pleasure,  and  pleasure  is  a  reasonable  end,  to  many 
persons  not  fools.  And  dancing,  the  delight  of  all 
women  and  some  men  I  it  could  not  be  described  in 
words  which  would  not  make  it  seem  tomfoolery. 
As  to  skill  or  excellence  as  an  art,  trolling,  it  must 
be  confessed,  is  inferior  to  fly-fishing — to  fly-fishing 
at  least  in  its  highest  form,  say  on  some  clear  Eng- 
lish stream,  a  trial  of  cunning  between  man  and  fish, 
demanding  great  delicacy  of  hand  and  eye,  the  cau- 
tion and  stealthincss  of  a  Red  Indian.  Yet  in  troll- 
ing there  are  many  things  to  know,  which  combined 
form  no  contemptible  "body  of  doctrine,"  and  the 
ignorance  of  which  is  fatal  to  success. 

You  must  know  in  what  depth  of  water  to  troll— 
a  few  yards  it  may  be  from  the  shore,  or  five  hun- 
dred, according  to  the  configuration  of  the  lake,  and 
the  distribution  of  the  feeding-ground.  You  must 
know  how  to  take  advantage  of  islands,  wooded 
banks,  the  mouths  of  streams  where  trout  lie  feed- 
ing ;  to  troll  deep  if  they  are  "stiff  and  dour" ;  to  ap- 
peal to  their  caprices  by  wise  and  frequent  change 
of  minnows,  offering  them  a  blue  "Phantom"  if  a 
brown  "Angel"  fails  to  please;  finally,  to  be  vigi- 
lant, with  hands  on  the  rods  ready  to  strike ;  and  if 
a  big  fish  comes,  careful  to  keep  the  lines  from 
crossing,  for  that  means  disaster.  These  and  other 
precepts  which  it  would  be  tedious  to  mention  must 
be  remembered  and  practiced  by  the  trailer  if  he  is 
to  do  excellently,  not  merely  well.  The  novice,  es- 
pecially if  he  is  a  fly-fisher,  is  surprised  to  find  that 
the  experienced  trailer,  in  the  same  boat  and  under 
the  same  conditions,  catches  three  fish  to  his  two; 
or  two  to  his  one,  if  thev  are  fishing  in  different 
boats. 

Catching  Sta  Spldort  in  Alatka  Hour  r»f*  San 

"If  any  one  desires  a  dash  of  excitement  I  can 
recommend  the  fishing  of  Alaska,"  said  a  returned 
Klondiker.  "I  had  been  fishing  above  Sitka  when 
one  day  I  found  myself  near  a  camp  of  Indians.  As 
I  had  some  game  I  divided  with  them,  and  forth- 
with was  invited  to  a  feast  of  their  own  providing. 
We  sat  around  a  big  wooden  dish,  in  which  was 
something  that  looked  like  frogs'  legs,  but  frogs  so 
gigantic  that  I  knew  it  was  something  else.  It  re- 
quired some  courage  to  eat  this  dish,  but  hunger 
gives  a  man  stamina  of  a  certain  kind,  so  I  shut  my 
eyes  and  began  the  feast.  The  article  was  not  so 
bad  as  it  appeared.  It  tasted  like  crab,  and  some 
of  it  had  the  consistence  of  the  rubber  rings  which 
babies  chew  on.  Altogether  it  was  not  to  be  de- 
spised, combining  food  with  exercise.  It  was  sea- 
spider,  so  the  natives  told  me,  a  member  of  the  cut- 
tlefish family.  As  they  were  going  out  on  the  fol- 
lowing morning  to  fish  for  more  I  persuaded  them 
to  take  me  with  them.  Half  of  the  excitement  of 
fishing  here  was  getting  afloat.  The  bay  was  an 
open  roadstead  into  which  the  sea  rolled,  and  wc 
were  some  time  getting  through  the  seas  which,  if 
not  mountain  high,  came  very  near  it.    Finally  wc 
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made  the  run  and  dropped  anchor  in  the  lee  of  a 
little  point  of  rocks  where  we  began  fishing.  Each 
man  had  different  tackle,  some  large,  some  small 
lines ;  and  to  me  fell  an  outfit  which  was  a  cross  be- 
tween a  shark  and  a  cod-line.  Presently  the  men 
began  hauling  in  rock  cod,  using  the  little  candle- 
fish  for  bait.  There  is  a  curious  thing  about  Alas- 
kans. This  little  fish,  which  they  catch  with  a 
comblike  arrangement,  they  eat,  if  they  are  so  dis- 
posed ;  or,  if  they  want  a  light,  they  fasten  a  fish  be- 
tween two  sticks  and  light  its  head,  when  it  will 
burn  like  a  candle.  It  is  a  famous  country  for  fish, 
and  it  was  nothing  but  pull  in  for  the  natives, 
while  I  did  not  have  a  bite.  My  time  was  coming, 
however.  I  had  on  a  heavy  sinker,  so  that  every 
time  the  boat  lifed  I  felt  a  sharp  jerk,  which  de- 
ceived me.  But  once,  when  the  boat  rose  on  a  big 
wave,  my  line  did  not  give  and  I  shouted  to  the  In- 
dian next  to  me  that  I  was  foul.  He  took  the  line, 
gave  a  tremendous  jerk,  and  received  one  in  re- 
turn ;  then,  bracing  himself  back,  he  began  to  pull 
and  scream ;  then  all  hands  screamed,  and  I  under- 
stood that  a  sea  spider  had  the  line  and  also  the 
bottom.  I  expected  every  minute  to  see  the  canoe 
go  over,  as  the  men  went  from  side  to  side,  now 
forcing  the  rail  down  so  that  the  water  poured  in, 
now  lifting  with  a  mighty  yell,  then  slacking  off  so 
suddenly  that  they  fell  in  a  heap.  Finally,  after 
they  had  screamed  themselves  out  of  breath  and 
settled  conflicts  of  opinion,  they  hauled  the  rope  as 
taut  as  possible,  taking  in  the  slack,  inch  by  inch, 
as  the  canoe  sank  in  the  hollow  of  a  wave,  then 
holding  on  as  a  big  ground  swell  would  raise  her. 
This  plan  seemed  certain  either  to  lift  the  bottom 
or  to  sink  the  canoe,  and  after  several  attempts  to 
accomplish  the  latter  something  gave  suddenly. 
Amid  the  greatest  excitement  the  men  quickly 
hauled  away.  The  line  came  up  readily,  the  fisher- 
men occasionally  looking  over,  endeavoring  to  see 
what  was  on  it.  One  man  armed  himself  with  a 
knife,  while  a  companion  held  a  short-handled  case 
knife  between  his  teeth — movements  suggestive  of 
the  coming  of  an  enemy.  Suddenly  one  of  the 
crew  seized  a  sharp  boathook,  which,  after  another 
look,  he  jabbed  into  the  unknown  and  invisible.  In 
response  a  long,  slender  tentacle  shot  into  the  air 
and  formed  a  weird  interrogation  point,  then  it 
grasped  the  pike :  then  three  more  appeared,  creep- 
ing insidiously  over  the  edge  of  the  canoe,  at  which 
the  natives  struck  wildly,  some  shouting  to  slack 
the  line,  others  to  haul  in.  In  the  midst  of  the  con- 
fusion the  sea  spider  concluded  to  come  aboard. 
Torn  from  the  bottom  it  had  come  up  easily  ;  then 
seeing  the  canoe  and  possibly  thinking  it  a  vantage 
ground,  it  grasped  it  and  slid  over  the  side,  a  mass 
of  living,  slimy,  reddish-brown  snakes.  W  hen  they 
were  raised  I  could  see  rows  of  suckers,  each  of 
which  was  a  veritable  air-pump,  and  as  there  were 
seemingly  thousands  of  them,  the  sucking  power 
of  this  spider  of  the  sea  was  apparent.  Blows  were 
aimed  at  it  whenever  opportunity  offered,  but  the 
weird  animal  fairly  slid  over  the  rail,  winding  one  of 
its  arms  around  an  oar.  Its  head  or  body  hung  on 
the  rail — a  brown  mass  the  size  of  a  man's  head — 
from  which  gleamed  two  greenish-yellow  eyes.  The 
strange  animal  changed  color  like  a  chameleon; 
flushes  of  red.  brown  and  gray  followed  one  an- 


other over  it,  while  from  its  lower  portion  oozed  a 
stream  of  ink  which  splashed  in  our  faces  as  the 
tentacles  flew  about.  There  was  something  so  un- 
canny about  the  creature  that  I  confess  it  demoral- 
ized me ;  but  the  natives,  who  probably  had  caught 
great  numbers,  struck  at  it,  right  and  left,  cutting  off 
the  tentacles  with  their  knives  and  hatchets,  trying 
to  save  such  portions  as  those  upon  which  I  had 
dined  the  day  before — the  thought  of  which  gave  me 
a  thrill  of  horror.  It  was  fifteen  minutes  before  they 
had  the  life  hammered  out  of  the  frightful  creature 
and  then  it  was  a  question  who  had  won.  The 
canoe  was  now  half  full  of  water,  as  a  hole  had  been 
knocked  in  the  side,  which  was  finally  stopped  with 
a  piece  of  skin.  It  was  five  miles  to  camp,  but  I 
preferred  walking,  and  had  the  men  put  me  ashore. 
I  got  to  the  camp  in  time  to  meet  them  and  see  the 
sea  spider  taken  out.  It  had  a  spread  of  nearly 
twenty-five  feet,  measuring  from  the  tip  of  the  out- 
spread tentacles.  If  you  want  to  sec  how  it  looked, 
drop  into  the  Yale  Museum ;  they  have  a  model  of 
one  a  few  feet  larger." 


Wrutllmg  in  </apa  Block  and  Whttt 

As  the  palmy  days  of  the  prize-ring  in  England 
are  now  looked  back  upon  with  pleasure  by  many  a 
pugilistic  veteran,  so,  in  Japan,  is  "the  brilliant  era 
of  wrestling,"  as  it  is  called  there,  spoken  of  with 
almost  bated  breath  by  the  few  surviving  heroes  of 
the  arena  as  it  was  before  the  famous  Restoration 
of  1868,  at  which  period  every  wrestler  of  note  en- 
joyed especial  privileges,  first,  because  he  was  con- 
sidered an  authority  upon  matters  military,  and  was 
therefore  patronized  by  the  Daimyo,  and  secondly, 
because  in  times  of  war  his  strength  and  his  knowl- 
edge were  at  the  service  of  the  State.  Ever  since 
that  epoch,  however,  the  professional  wrestler  has 
been  steadily  sinking  in  the  social  scale ;  and  when 
in  or  about  the  year  1878,  he,  and  the  professional 
umpire  also,  were  placed  by  law  under  police  con- 
trol, it  was  generally  supposed  that  the  wrestler  had 
reached  the  limit  of  his  tether  and  that  the  practice 
of  wrestling  in  public  would  soon  be  a  custom  rele- 
gated to  oblivion. 

No  such  prosaic  climax,  however,  has  as  yet  been 
arrived  at,  and  when  I  was  last  in  Japan  I  had  the 
good  fortune  to  arrive  at  Ekoin  on  the  very  eve  of 
the  opening  of  the  great  wrestling  tournament 
which  takes  place  there  every  winter  and  lasts  for 
ten  fine  days.  The  entire  city,  I  remember,  seemed 
to  be  in  a  state  of  ferment  as  we  were  conveyed  in 
rickshaws  toward  our  hotel,  and  at  first  neither  my 
companion  nor  I  could  make  out  what  in  the  world 
was  going  on.  For  in  many  parts  of  the  town  of 
Ekoin  great  drums  were  being  beaten,  and  their 
loud  and  incessant  tom-toming,  combining  with  the 
shouts  and  the  street  cries  of  lusty  citizens  and  the 
excited  jabbering  and  gesticulations  of  everybody 
in  general,  led  us  to  suppose,  and  rightly  so,  that 
something  very  unusual  was  either  happening  or 
about  to  happen.  The  wrestling  matches  of  Ekoin. 
we  had  often  heard  it  said,  are  the  most  important 
in  the  whole  of  Japan.  Indeed,  many  scores  of 
Japanese  "bloods"  travel  hundreds  of  miles  in  order 
to  witness  them,  and  when  the  matches  are  over 
these  visitors  generally  proceed  to  paint  the  town 
red,  precisely  after  the  manner  of  certain  civilized 
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young  Europeans.  Early  on  the  following  morn- 
ing, therefore,  we  were  awakened  by  the  sound  of 
more  drums,  one  of  which,  more  aggressive  and 
ear-jarring  than  all  the  rest  put  together,  caused  my 
friend  to  send  down  to  inquire  of  our  landlord  what 
ailed  it.  In  answer  to  the  inquiry,  the  landlord  him- 
self, smiling  and  bowing,  presently  presented  him- 
self at  our  sitting-room  door  and  begged  politely  to 
draw  the  attention  of  his  "  proud  guests"  to  the  fact 
that  the  great  drum  to  which  they  were  pleased  to 
object  was  being  beaten  at  the  top  of  a  wooden 
tower,  temporarily  erected,  as  we  afterward  discov- 
ered, just  in  front  of  the  wrestling  booth.  So  much 
and  such  unexpected  politeness  on  the  part  of  the 
hotel-keeper  completely  soothed  my  friend's  rather 
ruffled  temper,  and  a  few  hours  later,  our  landlord 
having  offered  to  accompany  us  in  order  to  act  as 
interpreter,  we  were  all  three  seated  together  in  the 
best  positions  available  inside  the  booth  and  wait- 
ing somewhat  impatiently  for  the  first  match  to 
begin. 

It  is  a  rule  of  the  Japanese  wrestling  ring  that 
both  competitors  must  begin  hostile  operations  at 
one  and  the  same  moment,  and,  as  they  seemed  to 
find  difficulty  in  doing  this,  the  umpire  had  to  in- 
terfere repeatedly.  At  last  they  did  hit  off  the  right 
point,  and  then,  certainly,  they  set  to  work  in 
earnest,  and  the  fun  waxed  fast  and  furious.  Again 
and  again  the  audience  jumped  about  in  their  seats 
through  sheer  excitement.  This  way  and  that  the 
wrestlers  swayed,  sometimes  locked  in  a  close  em- 
brace for  over  two  minutes  at  a  time,  and  still 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other  appeared  to  gain  any 
advantage  over  his  antagonist.  The  rules  of  Jap- 
anese wrestling,  however,  are  somewhat  compli- 
cated, and  as  likely  as  not  we  overlooked  many  of 
the  minor  points.  Indeed  our  genial  landlord  hap- 
pened to  mention  in  course  of  conversation  that 
there  were  no  less  than  175  distinct  ways  of  tackling 
an  adversary  in  the  wrestling  ring,  and  that  every 
one  of  these  "hands,"  as  they  are  termed  technically, 
is  described  minutely  in  the  rules,  and  taught  to 
every  would-be  wrestler.  "In  order  to  defeat  an 
adversary,"  he  added,  "it  is  not  absolutely  neces- 
sary that  you  throw  him,"  and  often  we  noticed  that 
attempts  were  made  by  one  or  other  of  the  wrestlers 
to  force  his  knee,  or  even  with  his  hand.  Tripping, 
springing  forward  or  backward,  or  jumping  sud- 
denly sideways,  and  so  causing  the  opponent  to 
overbalance  himself  and  fall  of  his  own  accord — 
these  and  many  similar  dodges  were  tried  again  and 
again,  sometimes  with  success.  More  than  once 
during  this  bout,  as  well  as  during  the  still  more  ex- 
citing bouts  that  we  witnessed  subsequently,  the 
umpire  would  suddenly  cry  out  to  the  wrestlers  to 
desist,  an  order  which  they  always  obeyed  instantly, 
and  without  changing  their  position  in  the  verv 
least  degree.  Consequently  some  of  the  attitudes 
in  which  they  found  themselves  suddenly  placed 
were  more  than  ludicrous,  and  the  way  in  which  the 
umpire,  after  giving  them  a  few  moments'  breathing 
time,  would  pose  them  in  the  exact  positions  in 
which  they  had  found  themselves  when  ordered  to 
desist,  was  little  short  of  marvelous. 

When  at  last  the  wrestling  bout  came  to  an  end, 
the  winner  merely  squatted  near  the  side  of  the 
arena,  while  the  umpire,  indicating  him  with  his 


closed  fan,  called  out  his  name  in  a  loud  voice,  and 
then,  turning  to  the  defeated  competitor,  sternly 
ordered  the  latter  to  quit  the  ring,  which  he  imme- 
diately did,  looking  as  shamefaced  and  as  crest- 
fallen as  though  he  carried  upon  his  shoulders  the 
troubles  of  the  whole  world. 


Daring  Cllmaara  Ham  York  Pratt 

Sir  Martin  Conway  is  the  greatest  mountain 
climber  in  the  world,  and  the  only  man  who  has 
been  knighted  by  Queen  Victoria  for  his  mountain- 
eering feats.  He  has  just  ascended  Aconcagua,  the 
highest  peaks  in  the  western  hemisphere,  a  tele- 
gram says,  and  is  now  exploring  others  of  the  great 
peaks  of  the  mighty  Cordilleras,  which  tower  over 
the  boundary  line  between  Chile  and  Argentina. 
Conway  believes  in  mountaineering  for  mountain- 
eering's sake.  He  takes  all  the  pride  of  the  Eng- 
lish, who  are  the  foremost  mountain  climbing  race, 
in  overcoming  obstacles.  Except  when  he  was  on 
his  exploring  expedition  in  Spitzcnbcrgen  he  hai 
undertaken  a  mountaineering  expedition  tour  every 
season  since  he  was  an  undergraduate  at  Cambridge 
and  made  his  first  essay  in  the  Alps.  Before  his 
ascent  of  Aconcagua  Conway's  greatest  feat  wa* 
the  ascent  of  the  Pioneer  Peak  of  the  Himalayas, 
where  he  stood  on  a  summit  23,000  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  the  greatest  altitude  ever  reached 
by  a  human  being  at  that  time.  Aconcagua  is  pos- 
sibly 500  feet  higher  than  Pioneer  Peak. 

The  most  celebrated  mountain  climber  after  Sir 
Martin  is  E.  A.  Fitzgerald,  who  attempted  the 
ascent  of  Aconcagua  in  1896.  Some  members  of 
the  party  reached  the  peak,  but  he,  himself,  had  to 
give  up  in  exhaustion  at  every  attempt  when  he 
was  within  1,500  feet  of  the  summit. 

"It  is  a  pity,"  said  Sir  Martin  just  before  leaving 
London  for  South  America,  "in  the  name  of  science 
if  not  in  the  name  of  sport,  that  the  highest  moun- 
tain on  the  American  hemisphere  has  never  been 
scaled  until  this  late  day.  If  a  mountain  of  the 
same  height  stood  in  the  Alps  we  should  have 
known  all  about  every  part  of  it  long  ago.  Alpine 
climbing  seems  boy's  play  beside  such  work  as  this. 
There  you  can  begin  your  ascent  from  the  steps  of 
your  hotel  whenever  the  weather  outlook  is  good 
and  you  feel  fit.  The  only  expense  is  that  of  a 
guide. 

To  get  to  the  Himalayas  or  the  Cordilleras  you 
have  to  travel  half-way  around  the  world.  Your  ex- 
pedition is  almost  as  formidable  as  one  for  Arctic 
research.  You  know  nothing  about  the  approaches 
to  the  mountain  which  you  arc  to  attempt.  After 
you  have  traveled  many  miles  through  a  country 
where  there  are  no  inns  and  no  roads,  you  come 
into  a  savage  region,  where  you  must  transport 
your  own  food  and  have  a  number  of  assistants.  Of 
course,  you  cannot  go  up  a  mountain  23,000  feet 
high  in  a  day.  It  is  a  work  of  many  days.  You 
have  to  advance  from  camp  to  camp.  When  you 
are  within  1,500  or  2.000  feet  of  the  top,  and  you 
are  ready  for  your  final  effort,  you  are  handicapped 
by  having  endured  the  hardships  of  camp  life  for  so 
long  in  rarified  atmosphere.  But  once  on  the  sum- 
mit the  view  is  worth  the  trouble.  The  glory  of 
mountain  climbing  is  the  vistas  which  i"*»et  your 
eye  as  you  ascend." 
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Whittlir  at  Wtat  Point   TDomat  Wilton  The  Book  0«y*r 

I  was  a  "Second-class  man"  in  the  corps  of  cadets 
in  1851 — when  James  Whistler  entered  the  Military 
Academy  at  West  Point.  He  subsequently  called 
himself  James  McNeil  Whistler.  He  was  then  a 
slender  lad  of  sixteen  years,  of  striking  personal  ap- 
pearance. His  father  had  been  graduated  at  West 
Point,  with  distinguished  honors,  many  years  be- 
fore, had  become  an  officer  of  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers, U.  S.  A.,  and  had  resigned  from  the  army  to 
become  the  chief  of  civil  engineers  under  the  Czar 
of  Russia.  He  built  many  of  the  railroads  of  that 
empire.  Young  Whistler's  mother  was  Miss 
Winans,  of  Baltimore,  a  daughter  of  one  of  the  old- 
est and  most  distinguished  families  of  Maryland. 
It  was  said  that  the  artist  was  born  at  St.  Petersburg. 

It  was  during  his  fourth  or  "plebe"  year,  as  it  is 
called,  and  during  the  cadet  encampment,  that 
Whistler's  skill  as  a  draughtsman  first  attracted 
general  notice.  He  was  fond  of  making  pen-and- 
ink  sketches  on  camp  stools,  on  the  flaps  of  the 
tents,  and  some  very  beautiful  heads  decorated 
these  unconventional  canvases,  and  he  would  occa- 
sionally make  pen-and-ink  drawings  in  the  "auto- 
graph albums,"  which  it  was  the  custom,  at  that 
time,  for  cadets  to  keep.  The  instructor  in  drawing 
and  painting  at  the  Military  Academy,  during 
Whistler's  stay,  was  Professor  Robert  Weir,  who 
executed  the  panel-picture  in  the  rotunda  of  the 
Capitol  building  at  Washington,  known  as  "The 
Departure  of  the  Pilgrims,"  for  which  the  Govern- 
ment paid  him  $10,000. 

The  models  which  cadets  are  required  to  copy 
when  they  first  enter  the  drawing-class  at  West 
Point  are  what  are  known  as  "topographical  con- 
ventional signs."  They  illustrate  the  mode  of  de- 
picting, with  pen  and  ink.  the  various  topographical 
features  of  a  country,  such  as  water,  hills,  trees,  cul- 
tivated ground,  etc.  In  a  much  shorter  time  than 
seemed  possible,  Whistler  had  finished  the  copy  of 
the  model  given  to  him,  and  his  work  was  most  ex- 
quisite, far  surpassing  the  model  itself  in  accuracy 
and  beauty  of  execution.  Professor  Weir  then 
brought  from  the  picture  gallery  a  large  painting, 
containing  many  figures,  and  directed  Whistler  to 
prepare  a  board  with  drawing  paper,  and  copy  this 
picture  upon  it  with  pen  and  ink.  Whistler  was  very 
near-sighted,  and  in  making  drawings  he  would 
first  fix  his  eyes  near  a  portion  of  the  model,  and 
then  proceed  to  copy  it  upon  his  drawing  board. 
He  never  drew  any  outline  of  the  work  he  was  copy- 
ing. He  seemed  to  work  at  random,  and  in  this  in- 
stance he  displayed  one  of  his  favorite  tricks,  which 
was  to  draw  first,  say  a  face,  from  the  model,  then 
a  foot,  then  the  body,  skipping  from  one  part  of  the 
picture  to  another,  apparently  without  keeping  any 
relation  of  the  parts.  But  when  the  picture  was 
completed,  all  the  parts  seemed  to  fit  in  together 
like  a  mosaic.  And  it  was  a  complicated  piece  of 
work.  This  remarkable  copy  by  Whistler  was 
placed  in  the  picture  gallery  at  West  Point. 

Professor  Weir's  assistant  in  the  drawing  class, 

one  Lieutenant  S  ,  was  apparently  jealous  of 

Whistler's  talent,  and  of  the  value  the  professor  ap- 


peared to  place  upon  his  work.  On  one  occasion 
Whistler  was  painting  in  water-colors  from  a  pic- 
ture representing  the  interior  of  a  cathedral,  with 
monks  and  nuns  scattered  about.  Behind  the  ton- 
sured head  of  one  of  the  monks  Whistler  had 

painted  a  shadow ;  Lieutenant  S  ,  in  making 

his  rounds  of  examination  of  the  work  of  the  stu- 
dents, paused  at  Whistler's  seat,  and  said,  very 
audibly :  "Your  work,  sir,  is  faulty  in  principle. 
What  is  the  meaning  of  that  shadow?  There  is 
none  in  the  model,  and  you  should  know  better,  for 
by  no  principle  of  light  and  shade  could  any 
shadow  be  there.  Why,  there  is  nothing  to  cast  it." 
Without  saying  a  word,  Whistler  filled  his  brush, 
and  with  one  sweep  of  it  he  threw  a  cowl  over  the 
head  of  the  monk.  He  had  painted  the  shadow  first. 

Lieutenant  S   walked  quietly  away,  without 

a  word. 

West  Point  cadets  then  took  their  meals  in  one 
general  mess.  Graduates  of  many  years  ago  will 
recall  a  boarding-house  there,  conducted  by  one 
Mrs.  Thompson  and  familiarly  known  to  cadets  as 
"Mammie's."  Mrs.  Thompson,  then  an  aged 
woman  of  more  than  ninety  years,  was  the  mother 
of  Colonel  Thompson,  U.  S.  A.,  an  officer  who  had 
been  killed  by  the  Indians  in  "Dade's  massacre, ' 
in  Florida.  She  had  three  maiden  daughters — the 
Misses  Amelia,  Kate  and  Margaret — long  since 
gone  to  their  rest,  all  of  them.  As  a  means  of  sup- 
port, this  family  was  permitted  to  conduct  a  small 
boarding-house  for  cadets,  where  they  might  take 
their  meals.  Since  the  house  was  small,  they  could 
entertain  but  twelve,  and  it  was  a  great  privilege  to 
obtain  a  seat  at  'Mammie's"  table,  for  at  that  board 
were  luxuries  unobtainable  at  the  general  mess,  and 
very  dear  to  the  palate  of  a  growing  lad.  Whistler 
succeeded  in  finding  a  place  there.  The  ladies  were 
exceedingly  punctilious — quite  martinets  in  their 
requirements  of  courtesy — and  the  least  and  most 
involuntary  infraction  of  their  rules  resulted  in  the 
offender  being  unceremoniously  requested  to  leave. 
Whistler  had  somehow  incurred  their  displeasure, 
and  when  he  next  came  to  dinner  he  found  a  note 
at  his  plate  informing  him  that  he  need  not  come 
again.  This  was  a  great  blow.  So  he  put  his  wits 
to  work,  with  a  view  to  securing  reinstatement.  In 
the  little  parlor  of  their  residence  hung  an  oil  paint- 
ing, a  portrait  of  Mrs.  Thompson's  son,  the  officer 
who  had  been  killed  in  Dade's  massacre.  It  was  the 
custom  for  one  of  the  Misses  Thompson  to  conduct 
each  cadet  to  this  picture  when  he  came  to  take  his 
first  meal,  and  to  descant  upon  its  merits  in  some 
such  terms  as  these :  "This  is  the  portrait  of  our 
brother,  Colonel  Thompson,  who  was  killed  in 
Dade's  massacre.  It  was  painted  by  a  celebrated 
English  artist,  and  is  said  to  be  a  remarkable  work 
of  art,  though  it  is  not  as  handsome  as  our  brother 
was."  When  Whistler  first  came  he  had,  of  course, 
gone  through  the  same  ordeal.  He  hit  upon  the 
following  plan  to  secure  his  reinstatement.  On  the 
first  Saturday  afternoon  after  his  dismissal,  during 
the  "release  from  quarters,"  he  rang  the  bell  and 
asked  to  see  otic  of  the  Misses  Thompson.  On 
hearing  the  rustle  of  her  dress  as  she  descended  the 
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stairs  to  enter  the  parlor,  he  began  a  species  of 
dumb-show  in  front  of  this  picture,  moving  up  to 
and  away  from  the  portrait  of  Colonel  Thompson. 
Clasping  his  hands  together  as  he  gazed  at  it,  and 
apparently  absorbed  in  rapt  contemplation  of  its 
beauties,  he  allowed  his  eyes  to  fall  upon  Miss 
Thompson  as  she  entered,  then  cast  his  glance  upon 
the  floor  as  though  detected  in  an  impropriety,  and 
stammered  out :  "Oh,  please  excuse  mc,  Miss 
Amelia,  for  an  apparently  impolite  act  of  curiosity 
— but  you  know  my  love  for  art,  and  when  I  see  a 
great  work  like  this,  I  am  lost  in  admiration.  Look 
yourself.  See  that  wonderful  coloring,  that  noble 
face,  the  beaming  eye,  the  splendid  countenance. 
Ah,  pray  forgive  me — I  did  not  intend  any  imperti- 
nence in  my  absorbing  contemplation  of  this  noble 
work."  Absurd  as  the  story  sounds  in  the  telling, 
it  is  needless  to  remark  that  he  came  back  to  supper 
that  evening. 

Whistler  did  not  remain  to  graduate  from  the 
Military  Academy.  His  intellect  was  brilliant  and 
his  ability  was  unquestioned,  but  he  was  unable  to 
fix  his  mind  upon  mathematical  studies,  when  all 
he  cared  for  was  to  draw  and  paint.  Professor 
Weir  was  inconsolable  when  he  left  the  Academy. 

Htuslo  and  tha  Army   Major  F.  A.  Mahan  Niw  York  Tribune 

The  law  scarcely  recognizes  music  in  the  army  of 
the  United  States,  seeing  that  it  provides  for  one 
band  only — that  of  the  Military  Academy.  This 
band,  which  is  little  better  than  an  apology  for  a 
band,  being  the  only  one  which  belongs  legally  to 
the  military  establishment,  it  may  be  interesting  to 
see  the  number  of  bands  maintained  by  other  coun- 
tries. Austria  supports  more  than  one  hundred ; 
Belgium,  29;  England,  175;  British  India,  75; 
France,  195;  Holland,  17;  Dutch  East  Indies,  25; 
Germany,  357;  Italy,  172;  Russia,  282;  Spain,  91 ; 
Sweden,  38;  Saxony,  25;  the  Republic  of  Ecuador, 
6 ;  and  Persia,  on  which  we  arc  inclined  to  look  as 
being  but  half-civilized,  has  56  bands,  with  an  aver- 
age strength  of  fifty  men  each,  all  provided  with  the 
instruments  of  European  bands. 

Compare  these  with  the  one  little  band  main- 
tained by  law  in  the  United  States,  the  richest  coun- 
try of  the  world.  Year  after  year  have  the  authori- 
ties of  the  Military  Academy  begged  Congress  to 
grant  the  funds  necessary  for  a  band  which  should 
be  a  credit  to  the  Nation,  and  to  one  of  the  leading 
military  schools  of  the  world,  but  year  after  year  has 
the  prayer  been  disregarded.  Congress  will  give 
nothing  for  that  which  is  recognized  universally  by 
military  men  as  one  of  the  greatest  moral  forces  that 
can  be  brought  to  bear  on  the  soldier.  Marshal  Saxc 
and  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  no  mean  authorities, 
surely,  believed  firmly  in  music  for  their  armies,  al- 
though the  latter  cared  little  for  it  personally.  Un- 
limited millions  for  pensions,  but  not  a  cent  for  that 
which  rouses  the  courage  of  the  soldier,  which  en- 
livens his  life  in  the  stagnation  of  the  garrison, which 
cheers  his  spirits  on  the  weary  march  to  the  front, 
which  revives  him  after  the  toil  of  conflict,  which 
supports  him  in  the  depression  of  defeat,  and  which 
sustains  him  in  the  hour  of  danger  and  death.  To 
the  men  on  whom  the  country  relics  for  its  pro- 
tection are  given  good  clothes,  good  food,  good 
lodging,  all  that  is  required  to  keep  the  animal  in 


good  condition ;  but  to  the  man,  to  the  soul  which 
is  the  man,  is  given  naught  to  raise,  enliven  or  to 
cheer. 

Bandsmen  in  the  armies  of  Austria,  Belgium, 
France  and  Prussia  are  a  decidedly  privileged  class 
of  soldiers,  having  little  or  no  military  duty  to  per- 
form outside  of  their  service  as  musicians.  They 
are  very  well  paid,  as  a  rule,  the  greatest  exception 
being  in  France,  where  the  bandsman,  unless  hav- 
ing enlisted  and  re-entered  voluntarily,  is  paid  very 
poorly.  The  bandsman  who  enlists  or  re-enlists, 
on  the  contrary,  is  very  well  paid.  The  bandsman 
who  comes  in  on  the  regular  draft  receives  no  es- 
pecial consideration.  He  prefers,  undoubtedly, 
service  in  the  band  to  service  in  a  company. 

Bandsmen  are  not  recognized  by  law  in  the 
United  States;  it  is  expected,  therefore,  that  every 
bandsman  shall  be  a  soldier  first  and  a  musician  af- 
terward. Such  an  expectation  is  an  absurdity.  A 
musician  has  rarely  the  temperament  which  makes 
a  good  soldier. 


Carolm  Daran  London  «/ac*  and  WMt 

Charles  Auguste  Emile  Durand,  the  famous 
French  portrait  painter,  or,  as  he  calls  himself, 
and  is  known  to  the  world  at  large,  Carolus 
Duran,  was  born  at  Lille,  July  3,  1838;  but  he  is 
still  in  his  prime,  being  one  of  those  in  whom  age 
is  essentially  not  a  matter  of  years.  "I  never  de- 
cided to  'adopt'  art,"  he  told  me  on  one  occasion 
when  I  was  endeavoring  to  elicit  some  information 
about  himself  for  the  benefit  of  the  readers  of  Black 
and  White.  "From  the  age  of  three  years  I  ex- 
hibited a  taste  for  design,  and  this  I  was  allowed  to 
follow,  and  have  continued  to  do  so.  Until  I  was 
fifteen  years  of  age  I  studied  at  the  Academie  de 
Lille— the  municipal  art  school  of  my  native  town 
— and  after  that  I  went  to  Paris,  where  I  studied 
and  painted,  but  all  alone."  Gaining  the  Wicar 
traveling  scholarship,  M.  Duran  went  to  Italy  — 
then  the  bourne  of  all  aspiring  artists — and  as  one 
of  the  results  of  his  stay  in  Rome,  painted  "La 
Priere  du  Soir,"  which  was  exhibited  at  the  Salon 
in  1863.  For  "L'Assassine,"  painted  in  1866  and 
bought  by  the  State  for  the  museum  at  Lille,  the 
artist  received  his  first  medal  of  honor ;  and  this  was 
but  the  beginning  of  a  world-wide  recognition  and 
a  series  of  decorations  and  rewards.  From  your 
mentioning  these  early  works  of  mine,"  said  M. 
Duran,  "I  see  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  point  out 
to  you  that  I  do  not  only  paint  portraits,  though  I 
have  met  people  who  seem  to  be  under  the  impres- 
sion that  I  have  painted  nothing  else.  I  have  done 
many  pictures,  many  nude  figures,  many  land  and 
seascapes,  horses,  dogs  and  animals  of  all  kinds,  and 
still-life  in  all  its  variety.  In  short,  I  have  painted 
all  that  a  painter  should  know  how  to  do — the  hu- 
man figure  being  the  most  difficult  of  all."  Seeing 
that  Carolus  Duran  is  a  sculptor  of  a  high  order, 
has  written  and  published  several  volumes,  in  ad- 
dition to  being  an  extraordinarily  prolific  painter, 
it  is  impossible  to  do  more  than  briefly  mention 
some  of  his  more  conspicuous  work  within  the 
limits  of  this  article.  His  St.  Francis  of  Assisi 
made  a  stir  at  the  Salon  of  1868,  but  this  was  as 
nothing  to  the  fame  brought  him  by  many  of  his 
portraits.    Best  known  among  the  multitude  of 
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these  are  perhaps  the  portraits  of  Emile  Gerardin, 
those  of  his  daughters,  that  fascinating  equestrian 
picture  of  Mile.  Sophie  Croizette,  and  the  picture  of 
her  beautiful  sister,  who  became  the  wife  of  Carolus 
Duran,  and  which,  under  the  title  of  The  Lady  with 
the  Glove,  may  be  seen  in  the  Luxembourg  Gal- 
lery; Queen  Maria  Pia  of  Portugal,  the  Comtesse 
de  Pourtales,  the  Countess  of  Warwick,  Comtesse 
de  Vandal,  Princess  de  Wagram,  Duchess  of  Marl- 
borough, and  many  other  less  distinguished  people. 
"You  ask  me,"  said  M.  Duran,  "if  I  think  photog- 
raphy useful  to  a  portrait  painter?  Absolutely 
not;  the  camera  deforms  the  objects,  and  I  cannot 
understand  any  artist  worth  speaking  about  dream- 
ing of  making  any  use  of  it,  or  thinking  of  employ- 
ing for  the  painting  of  a  portrait  of  a  living  person 
other  means  than  sufficed  for  a  Velasquez  or  a  Van 
Dyck.  Yes,"  he  continued,  "of  those  old  English 
portrait  painters — Gainsborough,  Van  Dyck,  Rey- 
nolds, Romney,  etc. — you  mention,  Van  Dyck  is 
certainly  much  the  greater,  as  the  others  only  fol- 
lowed and  imitated  more  or  less  closely.  But  when 
you  desire  me  to  say  who  of  the  old  masters  stands 
highest  in  my  regard,  you  ask  a  question  which  is 
difficult  to  answer.  All  the  primitive  masters,  as 
the  men  of  the  Renaissance,  give  me  pleasure  and 
cause  different  admiration.  For  me,  the  greatest 
painter  is  Velasquez,  but  not  the  greatest  artist." 
M.  Carolus  Duran  resided  for  a  year  or  more  in 
Spain,  and  the  influence  of  Velasquez  is  clearly  seen 
in  his  St.  Francis  of  Assist  and  other  works;  and 
if  you  want  to  find  the  key  to  his  remarkable  tech- 
nique, you  have  only  to  study  Velasquez — and  pref- 
erably study  him  in  Spain.  He  is  a  tremendously 
hard  worker — a  fact  amply  demonstrated  by  results 
— but  does  not  set  any  system  for  himself  with  re- 
gard to  hours,  saying:  "I  have  not  any  working 
time  that  I  prefer.  It  depends  upon  my  disposition 
— on  the  mood  I  may  happen  to  be  in.  At  times  I 
work  strenuously  when  others  play  or  rest ;  and  at 
other  times,  when  most  people  would  be  working, 
I  indulge  in  my  favorite  literature — that  of  the 
poets  and  philosophers,  or  enjoy  a  bout  of  fencing 
— my  favorite  recreation."  Carolus  Duran  was  one 
of  the  dissenting  band  of  French  artists,  which  in- 
cluded Meissonier,  Puvis  de  Chavanne,  and  manv 
others,  who  in  1890  opened  the  Champs  de  Mars 
Salon,  in  opposition  to  the  old  Salon,  where  he  has 
exhibited  many  of  his  famous  works.  In  1872  he 
was  made  a  Chevalier,  and  in  1873  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  Officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honor.  He  is  also 
a  member  of  the  Order  of  Leopold,  and  has  been 
the  recipient  of  many  other  high  decorations. 


Ancient  Samt  London  Architect 

Saws  were  used  by  the  ancient  Egyptians.  One 
that  was  discovered,  with  several  other  carpenters' 
tools  in  a  private  tomb  at  Thebes,  is  now  preserved 
in  the  British  Museum.  The  blade,  which  appears 
to  be  of  brass,  is  ten  and  a  half  inches  long  and  one 
and  a  quarter  inches  broad  at  the  widest  part.  The 
teeth  are  irregular,  and  appear  to  have  been  formed 
by  striking  a  blunt-edged  instrument  against  the 
edge  of  the  plate,  the  bur.  or  rough  shoulder,  thus 
produced  not  being  removed.  A  painting  copie  1 
in  Roscllini's  work  on  Egyptian  antiquities  repre- 
sents a  man  using  a  similar  saw,  the  piece  of  wood 


which  he  is  cutting  being  held  between  two  upright 
posts.  In  other  representations  the  timber  is  bound 
with  ropes  to  a  single  post,  and  in  one,  also  copied 
by  Rosellini,  the  workman  is  engaged  in  tightening 
the  rope,  having  left  the  saw  sticking  in  the  cut.  In 
an  engraving  given  in  the  third  volume  of  Wilkin- 
son's Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Ancient  Egyp- 
tians, a  saw  is  represented  of  much  larger  dimen- 
sions, its  length  being,  by  comparison  with  the  man, 
not  less  than  three  or  four  feet.  It  does  not  appear 
that  the  Egyptians  used  saws  worked  by  two  men. 
The  invention  of  saws  was  variously  attributed  by 
the  Greeks  to  two  or  three  individuals,  who  arc 
supposed  to  have  taken  the  idea  from  the  jawbone 
of  a  snake  or  the  backbone  of  a  fish.  There  is  a 
very  curious  picture  among  the  remains  discovered 
in  the  ruins  of  Herculaneum,  representing  the  in- 
terior of  a  carpenter's  workshop,  with  two  genii 
cutting  a  piece  of  wood  with  a  frame-saw,  and  on  an 
altar  preserved  in  the  Capitoline  Museum  at  Rome 
there  is  a  perfect  representation  of  a  bow-saw,  ex- 
actly resembling,  in  the  form  of  the  frame  and  the 
twisted  cord  for  tightening  it,  those  used  by  modern 
carpenters.  From  these  remains  it  is  evident  that 
these  forms  of  the  instruments  were  known  to  the 
ancients. 


A  curious  part  of  stage  illusion  is  that  which 
may  be  comprehended  under  the  term  theatrical 
meteorology.  Whatever  may  be  the  state  of  the 
weather  outside,  the  stage  manager  within  can 
bring  about  rain  and  hail,  wind,  or  a  thunderstorm 
at  will ;  and  the  illusion  is  so  complete  as  to  some- 
times make  nervous  members  of  the  audience  in- 
sensibly shudder.  Hail  and  rain  are  represented  by 
a  closed  wooden  cylinder  about  six  feet  long,  which 
is  obstructed  inside  by  various  cross-pieces,  a  quart 
of  peas  completing  the  arrangement.  By  turning 
this  cylinder  first  one  way  up  and  then  the  other 
the  peas  rattle  through  it  with  close  imitation  to  the 
sound  of  heavy  rain  on  a  roof.  The  wind  arrange- 
ment consists  of  a  wheel  of  about  two  feet  diameter, 
set  in  a  frame  like  that  of  a  grindstone.  This  wheel 
is  furnished  with  ribs  on  its  periphery  somewhat 
like  the  floats  of  a  waterwheel,  and  drawn  tightly 
over  these  ribs  is  a  piece  of  thick  silk.  When  the 
wheel  is  turned  the  ribs  rub  against  the  silk,  and  by 
turning  the  handle  first  quickly  and  then  slowly,  x 
very  good  imitation  of  the  soughing  of  the  wind  is 
produced. 

Lightning  can  easily  be  imitated  by  using  chemi- 
cal or  electrical  means,  and  the  usual  mode  of 
producing  thunder  is  by  shaking  a  large  sheet  of 
flexible  iron  plate.  Some  theatres,  have,  however,  a 
far  more  elaborate  and  effective  thunder  arrange- 
ment, which  is  used  as  an  auxiliary  to  the  sheet  of 
iron  when  a  storm  is  supposed  to  reach  its  height. 
This  consists  of  a  number  of  cannon-balls  held  in  a 
trough  and  allowed  to  fall  at  the  right  moment,  and 
to  run  over  a  floor  above  the  ceiling  of  the  theatre. 
A  snowstorm  is  brought  about  by  a  perforated  re- 
volving cylinder  above  the  stage,  charged  with 
paper  cuttings.  Unfortunately  these  messengers  of 
frost  have  a  habit  of  resting  on  all  kinds  of  projec- 
tions, and  dislodging  themselves  in  subsequent 
scenes  when  their  presence  is  not  desirable. 
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"It  come  along  to  a  time  when  I  was  'twixt  thir- 
teen an'  fourteen.  The'  was  a  cirkis  billed  to  show 
down  here  in  Homeville,  an'  ev'ry  barn  an'  shed  fer 
miles  around  had  pictures  stuck  onto  'em  of 
el'phants,  an'  rhinoceroses,  an'  ev'ry  animul  that 
went  into  the  ark;  an'  girls  ridin'  bareback  an' 
jumpin'  through  hoops,  an'  fellers  ridin'  bareback 
an'  turnin'  summersets,  an'  doin'  turnovers  on 
swings ;  an'  clowns  gettin'  hoss-whipped,  an'  ev'ry 
kind  of  a  thing  that  could  be  pictered  out ;  an'  how 
the'  was  to  be  a  grand  percession  at  ten  o'clock,  'ith 
golden  chariots,  an'  scripteral  allegories,  an'  the 
hull  bus'nis;  an*  the  gran'  performance  at  two 
o'clock;  admission,  twenty-five  cents;  children  un- 
der twelve,  at  cetery,  an*  so  forth.  Wa'al,  I  hadn't 
no  more  idee  o'  goin'  to  that  cirkis  'n  I  had  o' 
flyin'  to  the  moon,  but  the  night  before  the  show 
somethin'  waked  me  'bout  twelve  o'clock.  I  don't 
know  how  'twas.  I'd  ben  helpin'  mend  fence  all 
day,  an'  gen'ally  I  never  knowed  nothin'  after  my 
head  struck  the  bed  till  mornin';  but  that  night, 
anyhow,  somethin'  waked  me,  an'  I  went  an'  looked 
out  the  windo',  an'  there  was  the  hull  thing  goin'  by 
the  house.  The*  was  more  or  less  moon,  an'  I  see 
the  el'phant,  an'  the  big  wagins — the  drivers  kind 
o'  noddin'  over  the  dashboards — an'  the  chariots 
with  canvas  covers — I  don't  know  how  many  of 
'cm — an'  the  cages  of  the  tigers  an'  lions,  an'  all. 
Wa'al,  I  got  up  the  next  mornin'  at  sun-up  an' 
done  my  chores ;  an'  after  breakfust  I  set  off  fer  the 
ten-acre  lot  where  I  was  mendin'  fence.  The  ten- 
acre  was  the  farthest  off  of  any,  Homeville  way, 
an'  I  had  my  dinner  in  a  tin  pail  so't  I  needn't  lose 
no  time  goin'  home  at  noon,  an',  as  luck  would 
have  it,  the'  wa'n't  nobody  with  me  that  mornin'. 
Wa'al,  I  got  down  to  the  lot  an'  set  to  work;  but 
somehow  I  couldn't  git  that  show  out  o'  my  head 
nohow.  As  I  said,  I  hadn't  no  more  notion  of 
goin'  to  that  cirkis  "n  I  had  of  kingdom  come.  I'd 
never  had  two  shillin'  of  my  own  in  my  hull  life. 
But  the  more  I  thought  on't  the  uneasier  I  got. 
Somethin'  seemed  pullin'  an'  haulin'  at  me,  an' 
fin'ly  I  gin  in.  I  allowed  I'd  see  that  percession 
anyway  if  it  took  a  leg,  an'  mebbe  I  c'd  git  back 
'ithout  nobody  missin'  me.  'Tany  rate,  I'd  take  the 
chances  of  a  lickin'  jest  once — fer  that's  what  it 
meant — an'  I  up  an'  put  fer  the  village  lickity-cut. 
I  done  them  four  mile  lively,  1  c'n  tell  ye,  an'  the 
stun-bruises  never  hurt  me  once. 

"When  I  got  down  to  the  village  it  seemed  to  me 
as  if  the  hull  population  of  Frceland  County  was 
there.  I'd  never  seen  so  many  folks  together  in  my 
life,  an'  fer  a  spell  it  seemed  to  me  as  if  ev'rybody 
was  a-Iookin'  at  me  an'  sayin,  That's  old  Harum's 
boy  Dave,  playin'  hookey,'  an'  I  sneaked  'round 
dreadin'  somebody 'd  give  me  away;  but  I  fin'ly 
found  that  nobody  wa'n't  payin'  any  attention  to 
me — they  were  there  to  see  the  show,  an'  one  red- 
headed boy  more  or  less  wa'n't  no  pertic'ler  ac- 
count. Wa'al,  putty  soon  the  percession  hove  in 
sight,  an'  the'  was  a  reg'lar  stampede  among  the 
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boys,  an'  when  it  got  by,  I  run  an'  ketched  up  with 
it  agin,  an'  walked  alongside  the  el'phant,  tin  pail 
an'  all,  till  they  fetched  up  inside  the  tent.  Then 
I  went  off  to  one  side — it  must  'a'  ben  about  'leven 
or  half-past,  an'  eat  my  dinner — I  had  a  devourin' 
appetite — an'  thought  I'd  jest  walk  round  a  spell, 
an'  then  light  out  fer  home.  But  the'  was  so  many 
things  to  see  an'  hear — all  the  side-show  pictures 
of  fat  women,  an'  livin'  skeletons ;  an'  wild  women 
of  Madygasker,  an'  wild  men  of  Borneo ;  an'  snakes 
windin'  round  women's  necks,  hand-orgins,  fellers 
that  played  the  'cordion,  an'  mouth-pipes  an'  drum 
an'  cymbals  all  to  once,  an'  such  like—that  I  fergot 
all  about  the  time  an'  the  ten-acre  lot,  an'  the  stun 
fence,  an'  fust  I  knowed  the  folks  was  makin'  fer 
the  ticket  wagin,  an'  the  band  begun  to  play  inside 
the  tent.  Be  I  taxin'  your  patience  over  the  limit?"' 
said  David,  breaking  off  in  his  story  and  addressing 
Mrs.  Cullom  more  directly. 

"No,  I  guess  not,"  she  replied.  "I  was  jest 
thinkin'  of  a  circus  I  went  to  once,"  she  added  with 
an  audible  sigh. 

"Wa'al,"  said  David,  taking  a  last  farewell  of  the 
end  of  his  cigar,  which  he  threw  into  the  grate, 
"mebbe  what's  comin'  '11  int'rest  ye  more'n  the  rest 
on't  has.  I  was  standin'  gawpin'  'round,  list'nin' 
to  the  band  an'  watchin'  the  folks  git  their  tickets, 
when  all  of  a  suddin  I  felt  a  twitch  at  my  hair — it 
had  a  way  of  workin'  out  of  the  holes  in  my  old 
chip  straw  hat — an'  somebody  says  to  me,  'Waal, 
sonny,  what  you  thinkin'  of?'  he  says.  I  looked 
up,  an'  who  do  you  s'pose  it  was?  It  was  Billy  P. 
Cullom !  I  knowed  who  he  was,  fer  I'd  seen  him 
before,  but,  of  course,  he  didn't  know  me.  Yes. 
ma'am,  it  was  Billy  P.,  an'  wa'n't  he  rigged  out  to 
kill !" 

The  speaker  paused  and  looked  into  the  fire, 
smiling.  The  woman  started  forward  facing  him. 
and  clasping  her  hands,  cried:  "My  husband! 
What'd  he  have  on?" 

"Wa'al,"  said  David  slowly  and  rcminiscently, 
"near's  I  c'n  remember,  he  had  on  a  blue  broad- 
cloth claw-hammer  coat  with  flat  gilt  buttons,  an' 
a  double-breasted  plaid  velvet  vest,  an'  pearl-gray 
pants,  strapped  down  over  his  boots,  which  was 
of  shiny  leather,  an  'a  high-pointed  collar  an'  blue 
stock  with  a  pin  in  it  (I  remember  wonderin'  if  it 
c'd  be  real  gold),  an'  a  yellow-white  plug  beaver 
hat." 

At  the  description  of  each  article  of  attire  Mrs. 
Cullom  nodded  her  head,  with  her  eyes  fixed  on 
David's  face,  and  as  he  concluded  she  broke  out 
breathlessly,  "Oh,  yes!  oh,  yes!  David,  he  wore 
them  very  same  clo'es,  an'  he  took  me  to  that  very 
same  show  that  very  same  night!"  There  was  in 
her  face  a  look  almost  of  awe,  as  if  a  sight  of  her 
long-buried  past  youth  had  been  shown  to  her  from 
a  coffin. 

Neither  spoke  for  a  moment  or  two,  and  it  was 
the  widow  who  broke  the  silence.  As  David  had 
conjectured,  she  was  interested  at  last,  and  sat  lean- 
ing forward  with  her  hands  clasped  in  her  lap. 

•  Well"  she  exclaimed,  "ain't  ye  goin'  on'  What 
did  he  say  to  ye?" 
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"Cert'nly,  cert'nly,"  responded  David,  "I'll  tell 
ye  near's  I  c'n  remember,  an'  I  c'n  remember  putty 
near.  As  I  told  ye,  I  felt  a  twitch  at  my  hair,  an' 
he  said,  'What  be  you  thinkin'  about,  sonny?'  I 
looked  up  at  him,  an'  looked  away  quick.  'I 
dunno,'  I  says,  diggin'  my  big  toe  into  the  dust; 
an'  then,  I  dunno  how  I  got  the  spunk  to,  for  I  was 
shycr'n  a  rat,  'Guess  I  was  thinkin'  'bout  mendin' 
that  fence  up  in  the  ten-acre  lot 's  much 's  anythin',' 
I  says. 

"  'Ain't  you  goin'  to  the  cirkis?'  he  says. 

"  'I  hain't  got  no  money  to  go  to  cirkises,'  I  says, 
rubbin'  the  dusty  toes  o'  one  foot  over  t'other,  'nor 
nothin'  else,'  I  says. 

"  'Wa'al,'  he  says,  'why  don't  you  crawl  under 
the  canvas?' 

"That  kind  o'  riled  me,  shy  's  I  was.  'I  don't 
crawl  under  no  canvases,'  I  says.  'If  I  can't  go  in 
same  's  other  folks,  I'll  stay  out,'  I  says,  lookin' 
square  at  him  fer  the  fust  time.  He  wa'n't  exae'ly 
smilin',  but  the'  was  a  look  in  his  eyes  that  was  the 
next  thing  to  it." 

"Lordy  me!"  sighed  Mrs.  Cullom,  as  if  to  herself. 
"How  well  I  can  remember  that  look ;  jest  as  if  he 
was  laughin'  at  ye,  an'  wa'n't  laughin'  at  ye,  an' 
his  arm  around  your  neck !" 

David  nodded  in  reminiscent  sympathy,  and 
rubbed  his  bald  poll  with  the  back  of  his  hand. 

"Wa'al,"  interjected  the  widow. 

"Wa'al,"  said  David,  resuming,  "he  says  to  me, 
'Would  you  like  to  go  to  the  cirkis?'  an'  with  that 
it  occurred  to  me  that  I  did  want  to  go  to  that 
cirkis  more'n  anythin'  I  ever  wanted  to  before — 
nor  since,  it  seems  to  me.  But  I  tell  ye  the  truth, 
I  was  so  far  f'm  expectin'  to  go 't  I  really  hadn't 
knowed  I  wanted  to.  I  looked  at  him,  an'  then 
down  again,  an'  began  tendcrin'  up  a  stun-bruise 
on  one  heel  agin  the  other  instep,  an'  all  I  says  was, 
beitt'  so  dutn'd  shy,  'I  dunno,'  I  says.  But  I  guess 
he  seen  in  my  face  what  my  fcelin's  was,  fer  he 
kind  o'  laughed  an'  pulled  out  half  a  dollar  an'  says : 
'D'  you  think  you  could  git  a  couple  o'  tickits  in 
that  crowd?  If  you  kin,  I  think  I'll  go  myself,  but 
I  don't  want  to  git  my  boots  all  dust,'  he  says.  I 
allowed  I  c'd  try;  an'  I  guess  them  bare  feet  o' 
mine  tore  up  the  dust  some  gettin'  over  to  the 
wagin.  Wa'al,  I  had  another  scare  gettin'  the 
tickits,  fer  fear  some  one  that  knowed  me 'd  see  me 
with  a  half  a  dollar,  an'  think  I  must  'a'  stole  the 
money.  But  I  got  'em  an'  carried  'em  back  to  him. 
He  got  off  about  a  rod  or  so  an'  stopped  an' 
looked  back.  'Ain't  yon  comin'?'  he  says. 
"Be  I  goin'  with  you?'  I  says. 
"Why  not?'  he  says,  "nless  you'd  ruther  go 
alone.'  an'  he  put  his  finger  an'  thumb  into  his  vest 
pocket.  Wa'al,  ma'am,  I  looked  at  him  a  minute, 
with  his  shiny  hat  an'  boots,  an'  fine  clo'es.  an'  gold 
pin,  an'  thought  of  my  ragged  ole  shirt,  an'  cotton 
pants,  an'  old  chip  hat  with  the  brim  most  gone,  an' 
my  tin  pail  an'  all.  'I  ain't  fit  to,'  I  says,  ready  to 
cry — an' — wa'al.  he  jest  laughed,  an'  says,  'Non- 
sense,' he  says,  come  along.  A  man  needn't  be 
ashamed  of  his  workin'  clo'es.'  he  says,  an'  I'm 
dutn'd  if  he  didn't  take  holt  of  my  hand,  an'  in  we 
went  that  way  together." 

"Wa'al,"  he  went  on  after  a  little  pause.  "I  was 
ready  to  sink  into  the  ground  with  shyness  at  fust, 


but  that  wore  off  some  after  a  little,  an'  we  two  seen 
the  hull  show,  I  tell  ye.  We  walked  'round  the 
cages,  an'  we  fed  the  el'phant — that  is,  he  bought 
the  stuff  an'  I  fed  him.  I  'member — he,  he,  he! — 
't  he  says,  'Mind  you  git  the  right  end,'  he  says,  an' 
then  we  got  a  couple  o'  seats,  an'  the  doin's  begun." 

The  widow  was  looking  at  David  with  shining 
eyes,  and  devouring  his  words.  All  the  years  of 
trouble  and  sorrow  and  privation  were  wiped  out, 
and  she  was  back  in  the  days  of  her  girlhood. 

"I  ain't  goin'  to  go  over  the  hull  show,"  pro- 
ceeded David,  "well 's  I  remember  it.  The'  didn'r 
nothin'  git  away  from  me  that  afternoon,  an'  once  I 
come  near  to  stickin'  a  piece  o*  gingerbread  into 
my  ear  'stid  o'  my  mouth.  I  had  my  ten-cent  piece 
that  Billy  P.  give  me,  but  he  wouldn't  let  me  buy 
nothin' ;  an'  when  the  gingerbread  man  come  along 
he  says,  'Air  ye  hungry,  Dave?'  (I'd  told  him  my 
name),  'Air  ye  hungry?'  Wa'al,  I  was  a  growin' 
boy,  an'  I  was  hungry  putty  much  all  the  time.  He 
bought  two  big  squares  an'  gin  me  one." 

"Wa'al,"  he  went  on,  "we  done  the  hull  pro- 
grammy — gingerbread,  lemonade — pink  lemonade, 
an'  he  took  some  o'  that — popcorn,  peanuts,  pep'- 

mint  candy,  cin'mum  candy — scat  my  !  an'  he 

payin'  fer  ev'rythin' — I  thought  he  was  jest  made  o' 
money  1  An'  I  remember  how  we  talked  about  all 
the  doin's;  the  ridin',  an'  jumpin',  an'  summerset- 
in',  an'  all — fer  he'd  got  all  the  shyniss  out  of  me 
for  the  time — an'  once  I  looked  up  at  him,  an'  he 
looked  down  at  me  with  that  curious  look  in  his 
eyes  an'  put  his  hand  on  my  shoulder.  Wa'al,  now, 
I  tell  ye,  I  had  a  queer,  crinkly  feelin'  go  up  an' 
down  my  back,  an'  I  like  to  up  an'  cried." 

"Wa'al,  the  cirkis  fin'Iy  come  to  an  end,  an'  the 
crowd  hustled  to  git  out  's  if  they  was  afraid  the 
tent'd  come  down  on  'cm.  I  got  kind  o'  mixed  up 
in  'em,  an'  somebody  tried  to  git  my  tin  pail,  or  I 
thought  he  did,  an'  the  upshot  was  that  I  lost  sight 
o'  Billy  P.,  an'  couldn't  make  out  to  ketch  a 
glimpse  of  him  nowhere.  An'  then  I  kind  o'  come 
down  to  earth,  kerchug!  It  was  five  o'clock,  an'  I 
had  better'n  four  mile  to  walk — mostly  up  hill — 
an'  if  I  knowed  anything  'bout  the  old  man,  an'  I 
thought  I  did,  I  had  the  all-firedist  lickin'  ahead  of 
me 't  I'd  ever  got,  an'  that  was  sayin'  a  good  deal. 
But,  boy 's  I  was,  I  had  grit  enough  to  allow  'twas 
wuth  it,  an'  off  I  put." 

"Did  he  lick  ye  much?"  inquired  Mrs.  Cullom 
anxiously. 

"Wa'al,"  replied  David,  "he  done  his  best.  He 
was  layin'  fer  me  when  I  struck  the  front  gate — I 
knowed  it  wa'n't  no  use  to  try  the  back  door,  an' 
he  took  me  by  the  ear — most  pulled  it  off — an' 
marched  me  off  to  the  barn-shed  without  a  word. 
I  never  seen  him  so  mad.  Seemed  like  he  couldn't 
speak  for  a  while,  but  fin'Iy  he  says,  'Where  you 
ben  all  day?' 

"  'Down  t'  the  village,'  I  says. 

'  'What  you  ben  up  to  down  there?'  he  says. 

"  'Went  to  the  cirkis,'  I  says,  thinkin'  I  might's 
well  make  a  clean  breast  on't. 

"  'Where'd  you  git  the  money?'  he  says. 

"'Mr.  Cullom  took  mc,'  I  says. 

"  'You  lie.'  he  says.  'You  stole  the  money  somc- 
wheres.  an"  I'll  trounce  it  out  of  ye,  if  I  kill  ve,'  he 
say*-" 
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Iht  Prlnc*  of  Monti  Carlo  Walttr  imamitl  Butttrfly 

Monte  Carlo  is  the  place  where  people  go  with 
systems,  and  come  back  with  them  ruined.  It  is 
sometimes  called  a  hell,  and  bad  men  who  have 
heard  this  brighten  up  wonderfully  when  they  are 
in  the  place.  They  look  forward  with  pleasure  to 
their  hereafter.  Gambling  is  said  to  go  on  there. 
This,  however,  is  denied  by  the  Prince  of  Monaco, 
who  owns  the  town  and  all  that  in  it  is.  He  de- 
clares that  there  is  not  the  slightest  element  of 
chance  in  anything  that  takes  place  there.  The 
bank  is  bound  to  win.  And  I  think  the  Prince  must 
be  right,  for  the  place  has  never  been  raided. 

He  is  such  a  nice  man,  by  the  by,  is  the  Mon- 
arch of  Monaco.  He  is  a  person  of  culture,  and  has 
really  high-class  tastes.  He  has  a  royal  aquarium 
of  his  own.  His  hobby  is  deep-sea  research,  and 
there  is  nothing  he  enjoys  so  much  as  to  get  a  great 
big  telescope  and  watch  even  the  little  fishes  gam- 
boling. At  times  he  feels  quite  jealous  of  the  deep- 
ness of  the  waters.  Moreover,  he  takes  a  very  act- 
ive interest  in  literature,  and  subsidizes  most  of  the 
continental  newspapers.  Yet,  would  you  believe 
it?  the  ingratcs,  despite  this,  persist  in  publishing 
every  now  and  again  lying  reports  of  the  breaking 
of  the  bank  at  Monte  Carlo.  What  his  Highness 
thinks  of  such  lowness  may  be  imagined.  He  is,  in 
truth,  a  wise  Prince.  He  never  gambles  himself. 
Therein  you  see  his  wisdom.  And,  wise  as  he  is,  he 
is  not  less  good.  Although,  as  has  been  said  before, 
he  will  always  deny  that  there  is  any  gambling  in 
his  dominion,  yet  he  recently  attempted  to  put 
down  the  mere  semblance  of  the  thing  that  is  in 
vogue  there.  He  tried,  by  raising  his  terms,  to 
render  it  impossible  for  the  syndicate  that  had 
hitherto  rented  the  saloons  to  run  them  at  a  profit. 
But  at  the  last  moment  the  syndicate  produced  the 
sum  that  had  been  thought  prohibitive,  and  the  baf- 
fled Prince  found  himself  forced  to  pocket  the  in- 
sult. Yet  the  syndicate  would  have  us  believe  that 
it  is  more  syndicate  than  sinning ! 

The  Prince,  however,  is  not  the  man  to  know 
when  he  is  beaten,  and  when  the  time  comes  round 
once  more  for  the  renewal  of  the  contract,  he  in- 
tends to  resume  the  fight  by  raising  the  price  still 
higher.  Yes,  the  Prince  has  his  worries  no  less  than 
vile  fellows  like  me  and  you.  Perhaps  the  greatest 
of  his  worries — I  have  never  met  his  wife — is  the 
natural  scenery  at  Monte  Carlo,  which  is  really  ex- 
quisite. This  is  a  white  elephant  to  the  Prince.  No 
one  looks  at  the  stuff,  and  it  is  pitiful  how  the  man 
frets  over  it.  He  would  so  much  like  some  one  to 
have  it  who  would  appreciate  it.  He  is  ready  to 
part  with  it  to  any  one  who  would  show  his  appre- 
ciation in  a  practical  way — yet  he  knows  not  how. 
For  hours  together  this  unhappy  Prince  will  pace 
the  shore,  gazing  reproachfully  at  his  scenery,  striv- 
ing his  hardest  to  solve  the  problem.  But  few  per- 
sons have  looked  on  the  Prince,  for  he  chooses  that 
time  for  his  walks  abroad  when  every  one  else  is 
a-bed — the  morning  and  the  afternoon.  The  rest  of 
Monte  Carlo,  less  experienced  than  the  Prince, 
and  unable  to  sleep  at  night,  owing  to  the  constant 
ping-ping  of  the  revolver-shots  of  the  suicides, 


turn  in  during  the  daytime,  and  then  it  is,  so  soon 
as  the  suicides  have  been  swept  up  ("Defense  de  se 
suicider  apr£s  7  a.  m."),  that  the  lonely,  pathetic 
figure  of  the  Prince  is  to  be  met  with.  And  at  times 
an  agonized  wail  will  ascend  to  Heaven— "Yes,  yes, 
there  must  be  money  in  it  1   But  how?" 


TDo  POMSlmltt't  Luton  WatMnaton  Star 

Mr.  Letson,  who  had  just  ceased  to  represent  a 
large  manufacturing  firm,  had  always  considered 
himself  a  great  deal  of  a  philosopher.  The  years 
which  he  had  known  were  sufficient  in  number,  so 
he  thought,  to  have  justified  him  in  expecting  some 
more  tangible  memento  than  the  tinge  of  gray  over 
his  hair.  The  letter  in  which  the  firm  explained  the 
conditions  which  rendered  it  no  longer  desirable  to 
keep  a  man  in  the  territory  he  had  been  covering 
lay  open  on  the  table.  It  was  the  same  firm  in 
which  he  had,  ten  years  before,  hoped  to  attain  a 
partnership.  It  was  not  an  unreasonable  hope  at 
that  time,  but  the  careless,  liberal  temperament 
which  made  him  so  popular  with  his  trade,  failed  to 
commend  him  as  a  proprietary  figure.  And  unless 
his  partnership  had  enabled  him  to  exercise  influ- 
ence which  would  have  averted  the  present  condi- 
tion of  the  firm's  affairs,  such  a  partnership  would 
have  been  of  little  value. 

"Everything  seems  on  its  last  legs,"  he  mused 
after  an  ugly  spell  of  coughing.  "It's  a  great  pity 
I  couldn't  have  gotten  that  position  I  applied  for  in 
Chicago  last  month.  I  suppose  they  thought  I  was 
too  old  to  learn  the  business." 

He  picked  up  a  magazine,  which  he  had  bought 
at  the  news-stand  as  he  came  into  the  hotel,  and 
glanced  carelessly  over  its  pages.  A  portrait  at- 
tracted his  attention.  It  was  a  picture  of  an  actress. 

"I'll  bet  that  picture  doesn't  look  much  like  its 
subject,"  he  said  as  he  brushed  aside  the  clothes 
which  were  lying  on  a  chair  and  sat  down.  "It 
looks  more  like  Hannah.  I  never  realized  what  a 
pretty  name  Hannah  is  till  I  knew  her.  That's  the 
way  she  used  to  wear  her  hair.  Lucky  girl,  Han- 
nah. She  came  very  near  marrying  me.  I  wonder 
if  that  fellow  treats  her  right?" 

He  picked  up  a  small  roll  of  bills,  which  had 
fallen  out  of  his  vest  pocket,  and  counted  them 
over,  together  with  some  coin  which  he  took  from 
his  trousers  pocket.  A  twenty-dollar  gold  piece 
shone  among  the  silver. 

"Enough  to  pay  hotel  bills  for  a  week  or  two  yet," 
he  remarked.  "But  what's  a  week  or  two?  This 
world  isn't  scattering  welcomes  indiscriminately. 
I've  shown  my  goods,  and  it  doesn't  care  about 
them,  and  that's  all  there  is  to  it.  When  you've 
made  the  best  showing  you  can  to  a  customer,  and 
you  can't  transact  any  more  business,  what's  the 
thing  to  do?   Get  out,  of  course." 

He  took  a  revolver  from  his  traveling  bag  and 
examined  it  carefully.  Then  he  thought  of  the  ex- 
citement which  a  shot  would  create  and  consider- 
ately laid  it  aside.  He  dressed  himself  and  started 
for  a  drug  store.  It  was  cheering  to  reflect  that  it 
was  not  whisky  he  desired,  but  plain  poison,  he 
would  not  require  a  doctor's  prescription. 
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A  very  small  black  boy  stood  in  the  front  of  the 
hotel.  As  Mr.  Letson  passed,  the  youngster  turned 
up  a  face  upon  whose  nose  and  cheek  bones  the 
electric  lamp  made  such  striking  high  lights  that 
his  artistic  sense  was  appealed  to  and  he  paused. 

"Look  here,  son,  why  don't  you  go  home?"  he 
exclaimed. 

'Tse  dar,"  was  the  answer.  "I  makes  merse'f  to 
home  right  hyah.  De  city  pervides  me  wif  'lectric 
lights  an'  when  I  wants  ter  git  wahm,  I  goes  to  de 
depot." 

"Where  do  you  sleep?" 

"Oh,  one  place  or  'nuthuh." 

"Are  you  hungry?" 

"Yassir.  A  good  deal  o'  de  time." 

"What  arc  you  laughing  at,  you  young  rascal?" 

"I  didn't  know  I  wus  laughin'." 

"Where  are  your  parents?" 

"Ain't  got  none.  Dey  moved  out  o'  town  las' 
week  an'  fohgot  to  ax  me  'long  wif  'em.  Miss  Maria 
Simpson  lemmc  sleep  on  de  flo'.  She's  'bout  a  hun- 
dred y'ahs  ol'  an'  she's  gwineter  git  put  out  foh  de 
rent"  Monday." 

"What  are  you  going  to  do  then?" 

"I  doesn't  know.  'Tain't  then  yit,  nohow.  I 
rec"kons  sumpin's  gwineter  happen.  Ef  it  ain't 
gwineter,  why  den  it  ain't.  But  I's  boun'  ter  see  it 
froo.  I  didn't  know  whah  I  was  gwineter  keep 
wahm  till  I  thought  'bout  de  depot,  nor  whah 
I  wah  gwine  to  sleep  tell  Miss  Simpson  hap- 
pen past.  An*  I  reckons  dar's  mo'  luck  whah  dat 
come  f'um." 

"Aren't  you  discouraged  about  your  future?" 

"Docs  you  mean  'bout  breakfast?  'Ca'se  if  you 
docs,  I  might  as  well  let  you  know  I  hasn't  got  done 
bein'  hungry  foh  supper  yit." 

The  hint  was  taken.  It  was  a  pleasure  to  dis- 
cover how  palatable  a  supper  in  a  small,  cheap  res- 
taurant could  be.  It  cheered  Mr.  Letson  to  watch 
the  waif  as  he  waited  for  another  course,  grinning 
like  some  lucky  god  in  exile  from  his  Oriental 
fane.  And  Mr.  Letson  thought.  Presently  he 
wrote  his  home  address  on  the  back  of  an  envelope 
and  gave  it  to  the  boy. 

"Get  some  one  to  write  there  for  you  in  a  couple 
of  months  from  now,"  he  said,  "and  maybe  I  can 
arrange  to  get  you  an  education  that  will  keep  you 
out  of  all  this  color  line  rubbish  when  you  grow 
up." 

When  he  went  to  pay  the  cashier  he  drew  from 
his  pocket,  with  other  coin,  the  gold  piece. 

He  handed  it  to  the  boy,  who,  as  women  and 
children  do  with  gold,  intuitively  perceived  its 
value. 

"Da's  a  Chris'mas  gif,  ain't  it,  boss?"  he  ex- 
claimed in  delight. 

"No."  answered  Mr.  Letson  very  thoughtfully. 
"It's  a  life-saving  medal." 


A  »»a*«  Sttry  Will  Ultntot  *«■»  •'or*  Tr*tt> 

Mugford  hitched  his  horse  in  the  shade  and  threw 
himself  on  the  grass  near  a  clump  of  bushes.  He 
was  tired,  and  after  eating  a  lunch  from  his  haver- 
sack, he  was  about  to  lie  on  the  ground  for  a  nap 
when  he  happened  to  see  a  squatter  riding  up  the 
trail. 

"Is  there  any  danger  of  snakes  here?"  he  asked. 


"Thar  ain't  a  snaik  in  this  part  uv  the  country," 
replied  the  squatter. 
"Why,  you  surprise  me." 

"Ye'd  be  wuss  surprised  if  ye  found  a  snaik 
hyar,  if  ye  warm'  a  stranger." 

"Wasn't  there  ever  any  snakes  here?" 

"Ye've  said  it." 

"What  has  become  of  them?" 

"Do  ye  see  that  house  on  the  hill  about  a  mile 
away?" 

"Yes." 

"They're  all  up  thar." 
"The  snakes?" 
"Ye've  sed  it." 

"Somebody  got  a  menagerie?" 
"Not  'less  that's  er  nuther  new  name  fer  drug 
store." 

"Oh,  it's  a  drug  store?" 
"Old  Duck's." 

"What  does  he  do  with  so  many  snakes?" 
"Hangs  'em  on  er  hook." 
"But  what  does  he  want  with  them?" 
"He  don't  want  'em.    Fellers  that  wants  licker 
brings  'em  thar." 

"I  don't  understand." 

"Ye  would  if  ye  wur  dry  an'  went  thar  for  licker." 
"I  should  like  to  have  you  explain." 
"Wall,  ye  see,  this  is  a  prohibishun  State." 
"Yes." 

"An*  ye  can't  git  licker  at  er  drug  store  'less 
ye've  got  er  perscriptshun,  er,  as  Ole  Ducks'  lows, 
er  snaik." 

"That's  odd." 

"Ye've  sed  it.  It,  happened  like  this :  one  day  Ole 
Swoppy  gits  bit  with  er  snaik.  We  sends  Ropes 
over  ter  Duck's  fer  licker  on  the  jump.  He  sez  ter 
Duck :  'Give  me  a  quart  uv  yer  best  licker.'  'Whar's 
yer  perscriptshun?'  sez  Duck.  'Hain't  got  none,' 
sez  Ropes.  'Then  ye  can't  have  no  licker  hyar,' 
sez  Duck;  'the  law's  powerful  strict.'  'But,  dad 
blame  ye,  er  man's  snaik  bit!'  sez  Ropes,  "an*  'less 
we  git  that  licker  double  quick,  he  dies  deader  'an 
a  mus'rat !'  '1  can't  help  it,'  sez  Duck ;  'ye  brings 
yer  perscriptshun  er  ye  gits  no  licker.  I  ain't 
popcr'latin'  no  jail  fer  vi'latin'  the  law  if  I  knows 
it.'  'But  thar  ain't  no  doctor  in  forty  miles  uv  the 
place,'  sez  Ropes,  'an'  this  yere  Swoppy's  snake  bit  !' 

"Duck  thinks  a  moment,  then  he  sez:  'Have  ye 
got  the  snaik?'  'Yes,'  sez  Ropes.  'Then  bring  it 
an'  git  yer  licker,'  sez  Duck.  So  Ropes  brings  the 
snaik  an'  gits  the  licker,  which  saves  Swoppy's  life 
all  right. 

"That  is  the  startin'  uv  the  Snaik  bizness,  an' 
havin'  'stablished  the  precedent,  as  Duck  'lowed,  he 
don't  discrinernate  none,  an'  if  ye  brings  yer  snaik. 
ye  gits  yer  licker.  Everybody  'lows  that's  fair,  an' 
it  warn't  long  till  snaiks  war  snaiks  in  this  neck  uv 
the  woods.  As  the  snaiks  got  scarcer,  it  warn't  so 
powerful  oncommon  for  a  cove  that  war  dry  ter  pay 
a  couple  uv  dollars  fer  a  snaik,  an'  they  warn't  per- 
tic'lar  ter  the  size.  The  county  attorney  that's  paid 
ter  look  after  this  prohibishun  bizness  kicks  some 
at  first,  but  seein'  that  all  the  boys  is  agin  him,  he 
'lows  that  custom  mecks  law,  so  he  accepts  the 
snaiks  in  the  place  uv  perscriptshuns.  Now  when 
he  comes  round  he  jist  looks  over  Duck's  stock  uv 
licker,  counts  his  snaiks,  an'  goes  away." 
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'"Well,  I  must  say  that  that's  a  queer  arrange- 
ment." 

"Ye've  sed  it.  But  I  must  be  ridin'." 

As  he  started  to  ride  away  he  turned  and  said : 

"Say,  stranger  " 

"Well?" 

•'If  ye  happen  ter  be  dry  an'  stop  at  Duck's  jist 
give  him  this,  an'  ye'll  git  all  the  licker  ye  want." 

He  tossed  something  to  Mugford,  who  picked  it 
up  to  find  that  it  was  a  small  rubber  snake. 

"Don't  try  ter  git  no  licker  'less  ye  take  that 
along,"  said  the  squatter  as  he  rode  away.  "I  tell 
ye,  Duck's  a  square  man,  an'  Ole  Grover  Cleveland 
couldn't  git  a  sup  uv  licker  thar  'less  he  had  his 
snaik.   Good  day." 


A*  0t4  Vahntln*  Loixlox  Tn,t* 

Extract  from  ye  diarie  of  ye  honourable  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Leigh,  extra-woman  of  ye  bedde-chamber 
to  her  Majestie  Queen  Marie,  in  ve  yeere  of  our 
Blessed  Lorde  MDCLXXXYI.: 

♦January  xxvii. 

Feb.  vi. 

I  have  now  been  at  ye  Courte  a  whole  month ; 
and,  I  do  finde  myselve  growne  quite  accustomed 
to  ye  pompes  and  gaieties  and  ceremoneys,  wych, 
at  ye  firste,  did  mightilie  confuse  me.  Ande  I  like 
ye  life  more  than  I  thoughte  to  do;  so  that  I  am 
gladde  my  decre  father  did  yeeld  to  her  Majestie  ye 
Queene's  perswasions,  and  did  sende  me  to  be  one 
of  her  women.  Yet  was  he  very  loathe,  fecring  for 
me  ye  loose  maners  and  morales  of  ye  courtiers ; 
and  not  leeste,  as  he  tolde  me,  lest  I  shold  attracte 
ye  notise  of  hys  Majestie  ye  Kinge.  But  then  he 
laughed  and  sayd : 

"Nay,  Bess,  but  I  thinkc  thou  art  secure  from  hys 
Majestie's  attentions ;  for  thou  art  young  ande  fayr. 
And  we  do  alle  knowe  that  ye  Kinge  preferreth 
them  olde  and  ugly." 

Wherein  my  deere  father  surely  spake  ye  truth ; 
for  menne  hadde  oftentimes  remarked  how  hys 
Majestie's  firste  wife,  Anne  Hyde,  whom  for  a 
while  he  tenderlie  loved,  was  a  fatte,  coarsc-fcetured 
woman,  and  that,  whenne  he  tyred  of  her,  he  did 
betake  himselve  to  an  eeven  homelier  mistress,  Ara- 
bella Churchill,  who  hadde  no  more  looks  nor  dis- 
tinction than  a  common  kitchen  wench.  And  nowe 
there  was  Mrs.  Sidlcyj  for  whom  he  was  deserting 
his  beautiful  and  virtuous  Queene,  Marie  of  Mo- 
dena — a  ladie  of  whom  ye  Kinge  did  not  seeme  to 
have  sufficiente  taste  to  be  enamored. 

So  then  by  thys  Queene's  partickular  requcste, 
who  hath  taken  a  strange  fancie  to  me,  I  am  come 
to  Courte.  Ande  I  finde  that  by  deere  father's 
judgement  was  not  astray;  for  hys  Majestie  hath 
hardlie  looked  at  me  all  thys  month  I  have  been  at 
St.  James's,  though  he  doth  often  make  gallant 
speeches  to  mayds  of  honour,  who,  to  my  think- 


*The  dates  in  the  lady's  diary  were  all  originally  written 
in  the  Old  Style;  but  were  afterwards,  in  her  old  age, 
altered  by  her  into  the  duplicate  form  here  given. 

tThus  the  name  is  usually  spelt  in  contemporary  records. 
Vide  Bishop  Burnet  and  others.  To  modern  readers  she  is 
better  known  as  Catherine  Scdlcy,  afterwards  Countess  of 
Dorchester,  the  notorious  child  of  that  notorious  rake, 
Sir  C.  Sedley. 


inge,  have  no  attractions  whatever  save  those  of 
immodestie  and  impudence,  and  whose  sole  accom- 
plishmentes  are  to  use  theyr  eyes  boldcly  and  to 
expose  theyr  white  bosoms  to  such  an  extente  as 
doth  make  me  blushe  for  them. 

They  do  say,  indeede,  that  ye  Courte  is  nowe 
more  decorous  than  in  ye  reigne  of  ye  late  Metric 
Monarch.  But  if  that  be  so,  ye  lordes  and  ladys  of 
Kinge  Charles's  Courte  must  truely  have  been  ut- 
terlie  regardless  of  decency;  for  eeven  under  ye 
prcsente  improvment  (as  they  declare  it  to  be)  ye 
conversation  and  behaviour  are — to  say  ye  leeste — 
cxtreemely  free.  Yet  muste  it  be  confest  that  ye 
Queene  doth  lende  no  countenance  to  theyr  levities ; 
so  in  her  immediate  presence,  where  I  do  mostlie 
pass  my  time,  ye  freedom  of  ye  courtiers  hath,  in  a 
measure,  to  be  repressed. 

And  nowe  will  I  write  down  a  greate  seecret, 
wych  my  hande  trembleth  to  indite ;  partlie  for  joy 
when  I  thinke  thereof,  and  partlie  for  feere  and  anx- 
ietie  how  it  shall  ende.  Until  I  came  to  Courte  no 
manne  had  ever  mooved  me ;  but  since  1  have  been 
heere,  one  hath  encountered  me  that  stole  away  my 
hearte  almost  atte  ye  first  glance.  Canne  I  sette 
downe  his  naym?  Steddy,  my  trembling  fingeres! 
Ah!  ye  have  writ  those  swecte  wordes — Oberon 
Heneage,  my  Oberon !  Ande  I  will  stay  for  ye  inke 
to  drie,  and  thenne  will  I  stoup  and  kiss  them. 

Thinke  me  nolle  unmaidenlie.  My  love  for 
Oberon  is  pure  as  ye  starres  of  Heven.  He  is,  in 
truth,  a  proper  manne.  He  carrieth  a  payr  of  cul- 
lors  in  hys  Majestie's  footegardes;  ande  among 
them  alle,  notte  one  so  fine,  so  handsom,  so  dis- 
tinguished as  he.  It  is  rumoured  that  ye  solejers 
dispute  whether  he  or  my  lorde  Churchill  is  ye 
finest  manne  in  ye  kinge's  armie.  But,  to  my  think- 
ingc,  Oberon  Heneage  easilic  beareth  away  ye 
palm.  He  is  atte  lcest  so  talle  and  strayght  as 
Churchill,  ande  hys  feetures  are  atte  leest  so  hand- 
som ande  regular ;  while  ye  sweetness  and  vivacitie 
of  hys  expression  is  oute  of  all  compare.  I  have 
never  seene  one  to  equal  him.  He  is  a  kinge  of 
menne. 

Hit  Flrtt  Story   Oil  cage  H»wl 

He  was  just  from  college  and  had  secured  a  place 
on  the  reportorial  staff  of  a  morning  newspaper. 
His  first  assignment  was  over  on  the  west  side  to 
report  a  fire.  He  wrote  it  up  in  grand  style,  mak- 
ing a  half  column  article  of  it,  beginning  thus: 

"Suddenly  on  the  still  night  air  rang  the  shrill  cry 
of  fire,  and  simultaneously  the  devouring  tongue  of 
flame,  whose  light  as  it  played  along  the  roof's  edge 
had  caught  the  eagle  eye  of  the  midnight  watcher, 
leaped  forth,  no  longer  playful,  but  fierce  and  angry 
in  its  consuming  greed.  Like  glowing,  snaky 
demons,  the  lurid  links  entwined  the  doomed  build- 
ing, in  venomous  hisses  and  spurts  the  flames 
shot  into  the  overhanging  darkness,  while  from 
every  window  and  door  poured  forth  a  dense  sul- 
phurous vapor,  the  deadly,  suffocating  breath  of  an 
imprisoned  fiend,"  etc. 

Next  morning  the  embryo  journalist  was  up  early 
to  see  how  his  brilliant  effort  looked  in  print,  and 
this  is  what  he  read : 

"Mike  Mahony's  grocery,  on  Dcsplaines  street, 
was  destroyed  by  fire  last  night.  Loss,  $200 ;  no  in- 
surance." 
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IN  DIALECT:  SELECTIONS  OF  CHARACTER  VERSE 


Th,  Oran<l  Match  I*"'  Oltlli  Blachmxxf, 

Dennis  was  hearty  when  Dennis  was  young. 
High  was  his  step  in  the  jig  that  he  sprung. 
He  had  the  looks  an'  the  sootherin*  tongue,— 
An"  he  wanted  a  girl  wid  a  fortune. 

Nannie  was  grey-eyed  an'  Nannie  was  tall, 
Fair  was  the  face  hid  in-undher  her  shawl, 
Troth!  an'  he  liked  her  the  best  o'  them  all, — 
But  she'd  not  a  traneen  to  her  fortune. 

He  be  to  look  out  for  a  liklier  match, 
So  he  married  a  girl  that  was  counted  a  catch, 
An'  as  ugly  as  need  be,  the  dark  little  patch,— 
But  that  was  a  thriflc,  he  tould  her. 

She  brought  him  her  good-lookin'  gould  to  admire. 
She  brought  him  her  good-lookin'  cows  to  his  byre. 
But  far  from  good-lookin'  she  sat  by  his  fire,— 
An'  paid  him  that  "thrifle"  he  tould  her. 

He  met  pretty  Nan  when  a  month  had  gone  by. 
An'  he  thought  like  a  fool  to  get  round  her  he'd  try; 
Wid  a  smile  on  her  lip  an'  a  spark  in  her  eye.— 

She  said,  "How  is  the  woman  that  owns  ye?" 

Och,  never  be  tellin'  the  life  that  he's  led! 
Sure,  many's  the  night  that  he  ll  wish  himself  dead. 
For  the  sake  o'  two  eyes  in  a  pretty  girl's  head.— 
An'  the  tongue  o'  the  woman  that  owns  him. 

suit  to  Laugh  J.».  t,»ti   .'  P°'* 

I  always  'lowed  *at  I  could  git  some  joy  out  o'  life, 
Could  see  the  funny  side  o'  things,  and  pause  amid  th' 
strife 

For  my  daily  bread  an'  butter  longernuff  ter  crack  a  grin 
In  the  wrinkled  face  o'  fate,  an'  could  then  sail  in  an'  win 
In  a  little  less'n  half  th'  time  these  other  fellows  do 
'At  pokes  thro'  life  a-gruntin'  an'  a-ahvays  feclin'  blue; 
But  when  it  comes  ter  downright  joy  'at's  hung  on  a  hair- 
trigger, 

I  doffs  my  hat  an'  steps  aside  ter  make  room  fcr  a  nigger. 

They  shore  gits  more  fun  fm  life  'an  I  could  ever  do; 
Jest  go  laffin'  'long  th'  highways  like  th'  skies  wuz  alius 
blue. 

I  hear  'em  chucklin'  thro'  th'  day.  an'  in  th'  stilly  night 
Their  laff  jest  fills  my  slumber  with  th"  essence  o'  delight, 
Ez  they  trapse  crlong  th'  sidewalk  laughin'  long  an'  loud 
an'  free, 

Like  life  wuz  jest  one  great  big  joke,  chuck  full  o'  ecstasy; 
An'  I  snuggle  'mong  th'  blankets  an'  giggle  at  their  chaff- 
Seems  like  they  stay  awake  all  night  ter  git  more  time  ter 
laff. 

IK-  km  be  cz  black  cz  charcoal,  an'  with  skcrcc  ernuff  ter 
cat. 

But  his  laff  jest  rings  th'  louder,  an'  I  fin'  it  hard  ter  beat; 
An'  his  face  is  made  fcr  laflin';  his  grin  splits  it  in  half. 
An'  his  eyes  close  up  an'  disappear  in  an  all-absorbin'  laff, 
An'  I  most  turn  green  with  envy  jest  a-lookin'  at  th'  moke 
A-chucklin'  himself  silly  at  th'  shaddcr  of  a  joke; 
Rut  across  th'  gulf  o'  color  'at  lies  "twixt  me  an'  him 
1  send  a  sympathetic  wink  an'  give  'im  grin  fcr  grin. 

 mMmlM  Star 


You  ought  to  see  him  standtn' 

L'ntlinchin'  an'  severe, 
A-gazui'  in  the  muzzle 

Without  any  sign  o'  fear; 
One  hand  in'ide  the  collar 

Ot  lus  han'some  low-cut  vest. 
As  if  to  still  the  heavin' 

Of  his  patriotic  chest. 


His  brow  is  high  an'  wrinkled 

With  a  deep,  majestic  frown. 
He  knows  the  aim  is  steady. 

But  his  courage  will  not  down, 
'Cause  he  feels  that  fame  is  waitin' 

To  extol  hi    in  a  book, 
When  the  artist  pulls  the  trigger 

An*  he  gets  his  picture  took. 


Timti  

Mister  Good  Times  meet  me; 
I  lif  my  hat  cn  say. 
"I  mighty  glad  to  sec  you — 
You  'long  time  on  dc  way. 

"Dcs  walk  right  in,  cn  welcome 
(Dat  dcs  de  word  I  say,) 
Dcs  hang  yo'  hat  up  dar— like  dat. 
En  make  yo'  bed,  en  stay!" 

I  hears  de  dimes  a-jinglin' — 

Dc  dollars  dance  away; 
I  fills  my  pocket  ter  de  brim. 

En  takes  dat  holiday! 

But  w'en  de  sun  wuz  settin', 

En  da'k  a-comin'  on. 
I  look  fcr  Mister  Good  Times, 

But  Mister  Good  Times  gone! 

He  only  lef  dis  message: 
(Dat  dcs  de  way  he  do!) 
"You  dcs  can't  Stan'  no  good  times — 
You  triflin'  sinner— you!" 


That  Cat  Bui  Hi*  

The  cat  that  comes  to  my  window-sill 
When  the  moon  looks  cold  and  the  night  is  still — 
He  comes  in  a  frenzied  state,  alone. 
With  a  tail  that  stands  like  a  pine-tree  cone. 
And  says:  "I  have  finished  my  evening  lark. 
And  I  think  I  can  hear  a  hound-dog  bark. 
My  whiskers  are  froze  'nd  stick  to  my  chin; 
I  do"  wish  you'd  git  up  and  let  me  in" — 
That  cat  gits  in. 

But  ii  in  the  solitude  of  the  night 
He  doesn't  appear  to  be  feeling  right. 
And  rises  and  stretches  and  seeks  the  door. 
And  some  remote  corner  he  would  explore. 
And  doesn't  feel  satisfied  just  because 
There's  no  good  spot  for  to  sharpen  his  claws, 
And  meows  and  canters  uneasy  about. 
Beyond  the  least  shadow  of  any  doubt- 
That  cats  gits  out. 

Daft  Mu  IV I'  Boy  Chitaoc  Tlmti-Htraltt 

Doan  kcer  how  he  rompin'  roun'— 

Fill  de  house  wid  joy: 
I  ,c"  'cm  play  en  have  his  way : 

Dat's  my  Iff  boy  I 

Go  ter  school  tucll  holiday. 
Wid  his  book  an'  toy; 
'•peats  dc  lan'."  de  teacher  say. 
Dat's  my  liT  boy! 

Mammy  gittin'  of;  I  spec' 

Soon  sne'll  miss  de  joy 
Kr  his  a'ms  eroun'  her  neck; 

Good-by.  hi'  boy! 
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A  Littlt  Boy't  Bong  f.D.  Sttrma*  Htlolng  *W« 

I  smile,  and  then  the  sun  conies  out, 
He  hides  away  whene'er  I  pout; 
He  seems  a  very  funny  sun 
To  do  whatever  he  sees  done. 
And  when  it  rains  he  disappears; 
Like  me,  he  can't  sec  through  the  tears. 
Now,  isn't  that  the  reason  why 
I  ought  to  smile  and  never  cry? 


 Cllnbttlt  Ptrttr  Qould  Bv.to*  r.nntcript 

"Is  that  God's  ribbon  in  the  sky 
To  tic  the  worlds  together?" 

A  sweet  child  asked 
On  seeing  Nature's  rainbow-belt 
Worn  alter  rainy  weather, 
"Or  is  it  some  of  heaven's  light 
A-pccking  through  the  floor 
Or  at  an  open  door; 
I  wish  I  knew. 
Don't  you?" 

She  paused  a  moment. 

Wondered,  thought; 
Then,  with  a  long-drawn  sigh. 
Was  heard  the  old,  old  cry, 

"I  wish  God  told  us  more, 
Don't  you?" 


Tkt  Rack-o-tfVe  Beat  tmtllnt  Ooodrow  utttt  Mix  ami  Aomtn 

There's  a  boat  that  leaves  at  hali-past  six 

From  the  busy  port  of  Play, 
And  it  reaches  the  haven  of  Slumbcrland 

Before  the  close  of  day. 

It  carries  the  tiniest  passengers. 

And  it  rocks  so  gently,  oh! 
When  the  wee  ones  nestle  in  their  berths, 

And  the  boatman  begins  to  row! 

The  whistle  sounds  so  low  and  sweet. 

(Like  a  mother's  lullaby). 
That  the  travellers  smile  and  close  their  eyes. 

To  dream  of  angels  nigh. 

Sometimes  the  travellers  tarry  too  long 

In  the  busy  port  of  Play, 
And  the  anxious  boatman  coaxes  and  calls. 

And  grieves  at  their  delay. 

But  they  come  at  last  to  the  rocking  boat. 
Which  bears  them  down  the  stream. 

And  drifts  them  to  the  Slumbcrland. 
To  rest,  and  sleep,  and  dream 

The  name  of  the  boat  is  Rock-a-bye. 

And  it's  guided  by  mother's  hand. 
For  she  is  the  patient  boatman,  dear. 
Who  takes  you  to  Slumberland. 

Now  what  is  the  fare  a  traveller  pays 

On  a  Rock-a-bye  boat  like  this? 
Why,  the  poorest  child  can  afford  the  price, 

For  it's  only  a  good-night  kiss! 


Bohunkus  would  take  off  his  hat, 
And  bow  and  smile,  and  things  like  that, 
fiis  face  and  hair  were  always  neat, 
And  when  he  played  he  did  not  cheat; 
But  oh!  what  awful  words  he  said 
When  it  was  time  to  go  to  bed! 

The  gentle  Cephas  tried  his  best 
To  please  his  friends  with  merry  jtst; 
He  tried  to  help  them  when  he  could, 
I" or  Cephas,  he  was  very  good; 
And  yet  -they  say  he  used  to  cry. 
And  once  or  twice  he  told  a  lie! 

Daniel  and  Dago  were  a  pair 

Who  acted  kindly  everywhere; 

They  studied  hard,  as  Kood  as  gold; 

They  always  did  as  they  were  told. 

They  never  put  on  silly  airs. 

But  they  took  things  that  were  not  theirs! 

F.zckiel,  so  his  parents  said, 

Just  simply  loved  to  go  to  bed; 

He  was  as  quiet  as  could  be 

Whenever  there  were  folks  to  tea; 

And  yet  he  had  a  little  way 

Of  grumbling  when  he  should  obey! 


a  conn;  Pita  

I  think  the  world  is  really  sad, 
I  can  do  nothing  hut  annoy; 
For  little  boys  arc  all  born  bad, 
And  I  am  born  a  little  boy. 

It  doesn't  matter  what's  the  game, 
Whether  its  Indians,  trains,  or  ball; 

I  always  know  I  am  to  blame, 
If  I  amuse  myself  at  all. 

I  said  one  day  on  mothers  knee, 
"If  you  would  send  us  right  away 

To  foreign  lands  across  the  sea, 
You  wouldn't  sec  us  every  day. 

'  We  shouldn't  worry  any  more, 

In  those  strange  lands  with  queer  new  toys; 
But  here  we  stamp,  and  play,  and  roar, 
And  wear  your  life  out  with  our  noise. 

"The  savages  would  never  mind, 
And  you'd  be  glad  to  have  us  go 
There,  nobody  would  be  unkind. 
For  you  dislike  your  children  so." 

Then  mother  turned,  and  looked  quite  red, 
I  do  not  think  she  could  have  heard; 

She  put  me  off  her  knee  instead 
Of  answering  me  a  single  word. 

She  went,  and  did  not  even  nod, 
What  had  I  said  that  could  annoy? 

Mothers  are  really  very  odd 
If  you  are  born  a  little  boy. 


.  Tht  Spectator 


Pltittora  Bullttln 


On  Mamma't  Km*  

Abcdncgo  was  meek  and  mild; 
He  softly  spoke,  he  sweetly  smiled. 
He  never  called  his  playmates  names, 
Arid  he  was  good  in  running  games; 
But  he  was  often  in  disgrace 
Because  he  had  a  dirty  face. 


.TttSktteh 


A  Smiling  Luton  

"Can  you  spell  kitten,  my  little  man?" 
I  said  to  Jack,  five  years  old. 
And  behind  his  back  Jack  put  both  hands. 
And  he  tossed  his  locks  of  gold. 
"Too  hard?"  I  asked.   Then  his  face  grew  grave, 
And  he  said;    "It  isn't  that— 
But  I'm  too  old  for  kitten,  you  know! 
Now  just  you  try  me  on  cat!" 
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SAYINGS  OF  THE  CHILDREN  * 


 The  lamp  had  just  been  put  out,  and  the  lit- 
tle girl  was  rather  afraid  of  the  dark.  But  presently 
she  saw  the  bright  moon  out  of  the  window,  and 
asked  her  mother:  "Is  the  moon  God's  light?" 
"Yes,  Ethel,"  the  mother  replied ;  "the  moon  and 
stars  are  all  God's  lights."  "Will  God  blow  out 
His  light  and  go  to  sleep,  too?"  she  asked. 

 A  teacher  was  telling   her   pupils  about 

Queen  Victoria  and  her  family.  Portraits  cut 
from  various  magazines  illustrated  the  talk.  Among 
them  was  a  picture  of  the  Duke  of  York.  The 
teacher  held  it  up.  Nobody  in  the  class  could 
tell  her  who  it  was.  "Well,"  said  she  at  last,  "I 
will  tell  you  who  this  gentleman  is.  He  is  the 
Duke  of  York.  And  now  can  any  of  you  tell  me 
what  he  is?"  Quick  as  a  flash  the  hand  of  a  little 
girl  in  the  second  row  went  up.  "He's  the  heir  con- 
sumptive to  the  British  throne." 

 There  are  several  children  in  the  family,  and 

they  were  talking  of  their  garden.  "I  am  going  to 
plant  the  seeds  Uncle  John  gave  me,"  said  one, 
"and  grow  the  most  beautiful  flowers."  "I  am  go- 
ing to  grow  pinks  and  violets,"  said  another.  "And 
I'm  going  to  have  roses,"  said  the  third.  But  the 
little  boy  said  nothing.  He  had  no  seeds  to  plant. 
And  presently  his  mother  noticed  that  he  took  no 
part  in  the  chatter,  and  her  heart  smote  her.  "And 
what  is  Georgic  going  to  grow?"  she  asked.  "Oh," 
he  said  stoutly,  "I  expect  I  can  raise  a  worm  or 
two." 

 Yesterday  afternoon  Bobby  burst  into  the 

house  in  a  state  of  high  excitement.  His  hands  and 
clothing  were  smeared  with  a  liberal  amount  of 
some  sticky  substance,  and  his  face  wore  a  glow  of 
triumphant  satisfaction.  "I  say,  mamma;  those 
new  people  across  the  way  don't  know  much !"  he 
exclaimed.  "They've  got  a  sign  on  their  front  door 
that  says  'Wet  Paint !'  "  "And  you've  been  getting 
into  it !  You  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  yourself !"' 
said  Mrs.  Norris  severely.  "That  sign  was  put  up 
to  warn  people  to  keep  away  from  it."  "Yes, 
mamma,  "  persisted  Bobby,  with  the  enthusiasm  of  a 
richly  rewarded  scientific  investigation;  "but  it 
wasn't  paint,  and  I  knew  it.   It's  varnish !" 

 "Please,  Mr.  Policeman,  have  you  seen  a 

ladv  that  has  lost  a  little  boy?  'cos,  if  so,  I'm  that 
little  boy." 

 "Mamma,  what  does  'rise  from  the  dead' 

mean?"  asked  little  Ben.  "It  is  when  any  one  is 
dead  and  is  given  power  to  come  to  life  again," 
mamma  replied,  rather  absently.  Some  days  later 
Ben  was  mourning  the  death  of  his  kitten,  and  re- 
fused to  be  comforted.  Mamma  said  he  might 
have  another  one.  "Oh,  no,"  he  said;  "it  wouldn't 
be  my  same  own  Kitty."  Then  he  recounted  the 
accomplishments  and  virtues  he  considered  exclu- 
sively peculiar  to  his  own  Kitty,  and  went  about  in 
a  truly  forlorn  and  disconsolate  manner,  until  sud- 
denly his  face  brightened  with  an  idea.  "Oh,  I 
know,  mamma,  what  we  can  do,"  he  cried.  "What 
is  'at  white  stuff  you  put  in  the  cakes?"  "Flour," 
suggested  mamma.  "Oh.  no,  no;  I  don't  mean 
flour ;  you  know,  'at  white,  'at  you  said  makes  'cm 


•Compilrd  from  Contemporaries. 


rise  up?"  "Oh,  you  mean  baking  powder?"  said 
mamma.  "Yes,  that — that's  it!"  exclaimed  the  lit- 
tle fellow,  almost  bursting  with  his  eager  excite- 
ment. "Let's  put  some  in  Kitty's  mouf,  an'  it'll 
make  her  rise  from  the  dead,  won't  it?  Quick, 
mamma,  lc's  do  it !" 

 "Please,  auntie,  may  I  have  the  fairy  off  the 

Christmas  tree — if  I  don't  ask  you  for  it?" 

 An  old  lady,  who  is  very  much  of  a  bore,  paid 

a  visit  to  a  family  of  her  acquaintance.  She  pro- 
longed her  stay,  and  finally  said  to  one  of  the  chil- 
dren, "I'm  going  away  directly,  Stanley,  and  I  want 
you  to  go  part  of  the  way  with  me."  "Can't  do  it. 
We  are  going  to  have  dinner  as  soon  as  you  leave," 
replied  Stanley. 

 A  little  girl,  who  had  just  entered  school, 

jubilantly  announced  to  her  father  that  she  had 
beaten  all  the  girls  above  her  in  the  arithmetic 
class  and  gone  to  the  top.  "That  was  clever  of 
you,"  said  he,  encouragingly.  "How  was  it?" 
"Well,  you  see,  the  teacher  asked  the  girl  at  the 
head  how  much  was  8  and  5,  and  she  didn't  know, 
and  said  12,  and  the  next  girl  said  9,  and  the  next 
one  said  ti,  and  the  next  one  said  14.  Such  silly- 
answers !  Then  the  teacher  asked  me,  and  I  said 
13,  and  she  told  me  to  go  to  the  top.  'Course  it 
was  13."  "That  was  nice,"  said  the  father.  "I 
didn't  think  you  could  add  so  well.  How  did'you 
know  it  was  13?"  "Why,  I  guessed  it.  Nobody 
said  13." 

 Maudie's  papa  is  night  editor  on  a  news- 
paper, a  fact  which  Maudie  apparently  hasn't 
learned;  for  when  some  one  asked  her  a  few  days 
ago  what  her  father  did  for  a  living,  she  replied : 
"I  div  it  up.  I  fink  he's  a  burglar,  'tausc  he's  out 
all  night." 

 Tommy — How  beautifully  those   books  is 

binded !  Little  Dot — No,  Tommy,  that's  wrong. 
You  mustn't  say  "binded";  you  should  say,  "are 
bounded." 

 Unappreciated. — "My  little  man,  aren't  you 

pleased  to  have  a  new  baby  brother,  or  did  you 
want  a  little  sister?"  "If  it  was  all  the  same  to  the 
Lord,  I  preferred  a  goat." 

 1  have  recently  heard  of  a  fond  mother  who 

reproved  her  son  for  asserting  his  dislike  of  a  cer- 
tain rough  playmate.  "When  he  wants  to  fight 
don't  you  fight  him,"  she  said,  "but  remember  the 
proverb  about  'coals  of  fire.'  The  next  time  he 
becomes  disagreeable  offer  to  share  with  him  some- 
thing that  you  have.  It  will  be  much  better  in 
every  way.  And  Harold  said  he  would.  The  next 
day  he  invested  ten  cents  in  a  baker's  pie,  and  just 
as  he  had  purchased  it  he  met  the  odious  "Jerry." 
"Hello,  kid!"  shouted  the  latter;  "I  guess  I'll  have 
ter  lick  yer  agin."  For  answer  Harold  broke  the 
pic  in  twain  and  gave  the  larger  half  to  the  warlike 
youth,  who  gulped  it  down  with  grunts  of  amaze- 
ment and  satisfaction.  "Say,  kid,"  he  mumbled, 
"that  was  fine.  What  made  yer  gimme  it?"  "Be- 
cause you  hit  me  yesterday,"  was  the  gentle  an- 
swer. "Jerry"  drew  off  and  planted  a  thumping 
blow  on  Harold's  chest  that  nearly  knocked  him 
over.  "Now,  go  git  another  pie." 
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*tt»od$  ./  Corrnite*  Wild  Chlldrtn  Baltimor*  Sin 

Whether  any  small  boy  is  naturally  vicious  may 
be  doubted,  notwithstanding  the  evidence  in  favor 
of  the  doctrine  of  heredity.  The  cases  cited  to 
prove  the  contention  arc  very  likely  to  have  condi- 
tions of  environment  which  may  be  sufficient  to  ac- 
count for  the  effect  without  assuming  that  the  boy 
is  irretrievably  bad.  We  know,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
that  some  of  the  most  mischievous  and  trouble- 
some boys  are  not  at  all  vicious,  but  are  either 
thoughtless  or  are  impelled  by  an  excess  of  ani- 
mal spirits  to  do  things  they  ought  not  to  do.  We 
also  know  by  experience  that  these  troublesome 
and  mischievous  boys  sometimes  grow  up  into  very 
good  men  by  having  their  energies  turned  in  the 
right  direction.  A  boy  with  spirit  enough  in  him 
to  make  him  mischievous  is,  as  a  general  rule,  a 
bright  boy  and  only  needs  proper  direction  to  make 
him  a  good  man.  It  is  consequently  an  important 
matter  to  determine  what  are  the  best  means  of 
correcting  his  faults.  The  rod,  once  so  much  ex- 
tolled, is  probably  the  worst  known  remedy, 
though  there  are  occasions  when  no  other  recourse 
seems  open  than  to  administer  corporal  punish- 
ment. At  one  time  the  whip  was  employed  to  train 
horses,  but  the  best  of  trainers  have  proved  that  it 
can  be  discarded  altogether  with  better  results  than 
were  obtained  by  its  use.  Anybody  can  use  a  whip, 
however,  and  it  requires  a  great  deal  of  intelligence 
and  patience  to  train  a  horse  without  it.  The  same 
thing  is  true  about  training  a  boy,  only  with  this 
difference:  That  as  the  boy  understands  our  lan- 
guage and  the  horse  understands  it,  if  at  all,  only 
imperfectly,  our  means  of  reaching  the  heart  and 
mind  of  a  boy  are  much  better  than  those  we  can 
employ  upon  a  horse.  The  latter  has  to  be  taught 
by  pantomime  that  we  are  friendly  and  desire  only 
that  he  should  obey  us  for  his  own  good.  To  the 
boy  we  can  appeal  through  his  reason,  as  well  as  his 
affection.  And  this  is  what  we  should  try  to  do. 
When  a  lad  exhibits  restless  energy  we  fhould  try 
to  rind  some  useful  or  at  least  harmless  way 
whereby  he  can  expend  it,  and  not  expect  him  to 
suppress  it  altogether  at  the  mere  word  of  com- 
mand. When  his  mischievous  pranks  do  injury  to 
others  we  should  reason  with  him  rather  than  abuse 
him,  for,  if  he  is  of  a  generous  disposition,  he  will 
be  much  more  amenable  to  appeals  to  his  affections 
than  to  fears  of  punishment.  Take  any  respectable 
middle-aged  man  who  had  the  reputation  of  being 
a  bad  boy  and  listen  to  his  reminiscences.  He  will 
chuckle  over  the  pranks  he  played  and  protest  at 
the  same  time  that  he  meant  no  harm ;  that  he  was 
only  thoughtless  or  burdened  by  animal  spirits  re- 
quiring a  vent.  That  is  true  of  the  boy  who  is  still 
bad,  as  well  as  of  the  boy  who  was  bad,  but  has  be- 
come respectable.  Some  parents  fail  to  credit  their 
children  with  the  intelligence  the  latter  possess.  A 
boy  old  enough  to  be  mischievous  is  generally  in- 
telligent enough  to  understand  an  appeal  made  to 
his  reason,  and  it  is  consequently  worth  while  to 
explain,  even  to  the  very  young,  why  their  conduct 
meets  with  disapproval.  The  affections  of  children 
are  lively,  and  they  can  also  be  reached  through  the 
heart.   This  is  especially  the  case  where  they  have 


unwittingly  annoyed  old  people  or  the  sick  by  their 
boisterous  behavior.  A  troublesome  boy  may  also 
be  controlled,  temporarily  at  least,  by  appeals  to  his 
honor.  Even  very  young  children  should  be 
taught  the  principles  of  honor  and  given  even  an 
exaggerated  idea  of  the  trust  reposed  in  them.  All 
of  this  kind  of  training  is  better  than  the  rod,  which 
is  more  likely  to  make  children  hypocritical  than 
good.  But  the  corrective  is  not  as  easy  to  apply 
as  a  whipping.  Any  able-bodied  man  or  woman 
can  wield  the  rod;  only  the  thoughtful,  intelligent 
and  sympathetic  can  train  a  refractory  child  in  the 
manner  indicated.  But  it  is  well  worth  one's  while 
to  try  the  experiment,  for  the  mischievous  boy  who 
is  not  entirely  vicious  (as  few  are)  possesses  quali- 
ties that  are  worth  preserving,  provided  they  can 
be  given  proper  direction. 

Futility  *fHodtm  Ttaahlng  W.  K.  Hill  C<wttmpcnry  Unlaw 

Looking  back  on  my  own  experience,  both  as  a 
pupil  and  a  teacher,  I  am  often  staggered  by  a  sense 
of  the  immense  disproportion  between  the  time  and 
labor  spent  on  teaching  and  the  resultant  educa- 
tion. Why  is  so  much  modern  teaching  futile? 
Why,  after  eight  or  ten  years'  learning  of  French 
and  English,  are  so  many  children  unable  to  hold 
five  minutes'  conversation  in  the  former,  or  deliver 
extempore  a  dozen  well-knit  and  thoughtful  sen- 
tences in  the  latter  language,  and  that  their  own 
native  tongue?  Why,  after  as  many  years'  study 
of  the  historic  follies  of  the  race,  does  the  child 
disfigure  his  citizenship  with  social  and  political 
blunders  even  more  outrageous?  The  answer  lies, 
to  my  mind,  in  the  fact  that  so  much  modern  teach- 
ing is  mechanical  and  soulless.  "So  many  teachers 
are  mechanics  when  they  ought  to  be  artists."  I 
do  not  say  that  the  work  of  all  teachers  is  to  be 
thus  branded — far  from  it.  Many,  I  know,  are  far 
forward  on  the  road  to  the  ideal ;  but  they,  in  such 
an  inquiry  as  this,  are  out  of  the  question.  For  it  is 
to  the  great  body  called  the  Average  that  the  ideal 
is  a  feeble  light,  glimmering  on  the  far  distant  hori- 
zon of  the  intellect,  not  yet  perceived,  much  less  at- 
tained. And  the  general  work  of  this  great  mass.  I 
say,  is  mostly  futile,  because  it  has  become  a 
mechanical  and  soulless  routine.  Unlimited  time 
and  money,  ceaseless  labor  and  vast  learning  are 
devoted  to  the  skilful  manipulation  of  the  instru- 
ments of  education — history,  science,  language, 
music  and  the  fine  arts — accompanied  by  a  most 
astonishing  forgetfulness  of  the  object  for  which 
these  instruments  are  wielded — the  culture  of 
mind.  It  is  as  if  the  ancient  Greeks,  sitting  down 
to  carve  those  lovely  embodiments  of  the  beautiful 
which  are  now  the  world's  eternal  heritage,  should 
have  become  hopelessly  absorbed  in  the  grace  and 
dexterity  with  which  they  poised  and  moved  the 
graving  tool  and  entirely  forgotten  that  the  move- 
ments must  be  so  guided  as  to  result  in  the  produc- 
tion of  an  Apollo  or  a  Venus.  But  whereas,  in  this 
case,  the  folly  of  such  absorption  would  have  been 
at  once  apparent  in  a  shapeless  and  hideous  mass 
of  marble,  the  human  mind  comes  into  life  with  in- 
born capacities  and  divine  beauty,  which  no 
amount  of  false  culture  can  wholly  stifle  or  dis- 
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figure.  Nor  does  the  spiritual  ugliness  of  a  senior 
wrangler,  who  cannot  add  one  original  monograph 
to  the  treasures  of  the  Royal  Society,  or  a  senior 
classic  who,  drilled  in  the  quantities  of  every  Latin 
metre  and  conversant  with  the  roots  of  every 
Homeric  verb,  cannot  for  the  life  of  him  turn  out  a 
single  couplet  of  true  poetry  in  his  native  English, 
appeal  to  the  human  mind  with  the  crude  and  forci- 
ble logic  of  the  shapeless  stone. 


 Popular  Scttnc*  *c*«*/» 

As  regards  reading,  writing  and  drawing  they  in- 
volve, in  the  first  place,  a  high  degree  of  motor 
specialization,  which  is  not  only  unnatural  but  dan- 
gerous for  young  children.  Studies  in  motor  ability 
have  shown  that  the  order  of  muscular  develop- 
ment is  from  the  larger  and  coarser  to  the  finer  and 
more  delicate  muscles.  The  movements  of  the  child 
are  the  large,  free  movements  of  the  body,  legs  and 
arms,  such  as  he  exhibits  in  spontaneous  play.  The 
movements  requiring  fine  co-ordination,  such  as 
those  of  the  fingers  and  the  eyes,  are  the  move- 
ments of  maturer  life.   If  we  reverse  this  order  and 
compel  the  child  to  hold  his  body,  legs  and  arms 
still,  while  he  engages  the  delicate  muscles  of  the 
eyes  and  fingers  with  minute  written  or  printed 
symbols,  we  induce  a  nervous  overtension,  and  in- 
cur the  evils  incident  to  all  violation  of  natural  or- 
der.   The  increasing  frequency  of  nervous  disor- 
ders among  schoolchildren,  particularly  in  the  older 
countries,  is  probably  due  in  part  to  these  circum- 
stances.   If  we  consider  the  brain  of  the  child  of 
seven  or  eight  years,  our  conclusions  are  strength- 
ened that  he  should  not  be  engaged  in  reading  and 
writing.   At  this  age  the  brain  has  attained  almost 
its  full  weight,  and  is  therefore  large  in  proportion 
to  the  body.   Its  development  is,  however,  very  in- 
complete, particularly  as  regards  its  associative  ele- 
ments—that is,  the  so-called  association  fibers  and 
apperception  centres.  Such  a  brain  constantly  pro- 
duces and  must  expend  a  large  amount  of  nervous 
energy,  which  cannot  be  used  centrally— that  is, 
psychologically  speaking— in  comparison,  analysis, 
thought,  reflection.    It  must  flow  out  through  the 
motor  channels,  becoming  muscular  movement.  The 
healthy  child  is  therefore  incessantly  active  in  wak- 
ing hours,  the  action  being  of  the  vigorous  kind  in- 
volving the  larger  members.  Hence  we  can  under- 
stand that,  of  all  the  ways  in  which  a  young  child 
may  receive  instruction,  the  method  through  the 
printed  book  is  pre-eminently  the  one  ill  fitted  to 
him.  The  evil  of  this  method  is  aggravated  by  the 
fact  that,  before  the  child  can  receive  instruction 
through  the  book,  a  long  time— several  years,  in 
fact— is  spent  in  the  confining  task  of  learning  to 
read.    It  comes  about,  therefore,  that  the  child,  at 
the  very  age  when  he  should  be  leading  a  free  and 
expansive  life,  is  obliged  to  fix  his  eyes  upon  the 
narrow  page  of  a  book  and  decipher  small  printed 
symbols,  in  themselves  devoid  of  life  and  interest. 
With  respect  to  writing  and  learning  to  write  the 
ease  is  worse.    A  considerable  amount  of  motor 
specialization  is  involved  in  forming  letters  upon 
the  blackboard,  but  when  the  pencil  and  pen  are 
used  it  becomes  of  an  extreme  kind.   In  the  whole 
life  history  of  the  man  there  are  no  movements  re- 
quiring finer  co-ordination  than  those  of  writing 


with  pencil  or  pen,  yet  our  school  system  requires 
these  of  the  child  of  six  or  seven  years,  makes  them, 
indeed,  a  prominent  part  of  elementary  school  life. 
In  addition  to  the  motor  specialization  of  reading 
and  writing  is  the  physical  confinement  in  the  nar- 
row seat  and  desk  which  is  necessarily  connected 
with  them.  The  child  of  six  or  seven  has  not 
reached  the  age  when  such  confinement  is  natural 
or  safe.  The  injuries  which  I  have  mentioned  re- 
late to  the  nervous  system  as  a  whole.  There  are 
other  injuries  resulting  from  the  reading  habit  in 
voung  children  which  concern  the  eyes  directly. 

l-'ollowing  out  the  psychology  of  the  child,  what 
kind  of  education  would  be  particularly  adapted  to 
his  stage  of  development?  We  ask  not  what  can  the 
child  be  taught,  but  what  studies  are  for  him  most 
natural  and  therefore  most  economical.  In  the  first 
place,  from  the  development  of  the  senses  and  the 
perceptive  power  above  described,  we  infer  that  the 
child  is  ready  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  world 
of  objects  around  him  through  the  senses  of  sight, 
hearing,  touch,  temperature,  taste  and  smell.  His 
education  will  have  to  do  with  real  things  and  their 
qualities  rather  than  with  symbols  which  stand  for 
things.  If  we  wish  a  general  term  for  this  branch 
of  instruction,  we  may  call  it  natural  science,  or,  to 
distinguish  it  from  science  in  its  more  mature  form 
as  the  study  of  laws  and  causes,  we  may  call  it 
natural  history,  or,  more  briefly,  Nature  study.  Al- 
though the  appropriateness  and  economy  of  this 
study  for  young  children  has  been  known  and  pro- 
claimed for  more  than  a  century,  it  is  still  in  prac- 
tice the  study  of  later  years,  while  young  children 
study  letters.  In  the  second  place,  from  the  devel- 
opment of  the  retentive  powers  of  the  child  we  in- 
fer that  he  is  qualified  to  gain  acquaintance  not 
only  with  the  real  world  around  him,  but  with  the 
real  world  of  the  past.  We  may  call  this  history. 
History  is  now  studied  later  by  means  of  text- 
books. It  may  be  studied  with  far  greater  economy 
during  earlier  years  by  means  of  direct  narration  by 
parent  or  teacher.  It  is  wonderful  how  eagerly  a 
child  will  listen  to  historical  narration,  and  how 
easily  he  will  retain  it.  In  the  third  place,  what 
studies  correspond  to  the  development  of  the  will  in 
the  child  from  five  to  ten?  It  is  the  habit-forming 
epoch.  It  is  the  time  when  a  large  and  useful  store 
of  motor  memory  images  may  be  acquired,  and 
when  permanent  reflex  tracts  may  be  formed  in  the 
spinal  cord  and  lower  brain  centres.  This  is  the 
time  to  teach  the  child  to  do  easily  and  habitually  a 
large  number  of  useful  things.  If  we  use  the  term 
in  its  broadest  sense,  we  may  call  this  branch  of  in- 
struction morals,  but  it  will  also  include,  besides 
habits  of  conduct,  various  bodily  activities,  certain 
manual  dexterities  and  correct  habits  of  speech, 
expression  and  singing. 

One  of  the  greatest  goods  which  would  follow 
the  banishing  of  the  book  from  the  primary  and 
elementary  schools  would  be  the  cultivation  of  bet- 
ter mental  habits.  Children  suffer  lasting  injury  by 
being  left  with  a  book  in  their  seats  and  directed  to 
"study"  at  an  age  when  the  power  of  voluntary  at- 
tention has  not  developed.  They  then  acquire 
habits  of  listlessness  and  mind-wandering  afterward 
difficult  to  overcome.  They  read  over  many  times 
that  which  docs  not  hold  their  attention  and  is  not 
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remembered.  Lax  habits  of  study  arc  thus  ac- 
quired, with  the  serious  incidental  result  of  weaken- 
ing' the  retentive  power  which  depends  so  much 
upon  interest  and  concentration.  With  the  substi- 
tution of  the  oral  for  the  book  method,  reliance 
upon  the  memory  during  the  memory  period  will 
permanently  strengthen  the  child's  power  of  reten- 
tion. The  period  between  the  ages  of  five  and  ten 
years  is  an  important  one  in  the  child's  life.  It  is 
the  time  when  the  "let-alone"  plan  of  education  is 
of  most  value,  for  the  reason  that  nearly  all  our 
educational  devices  beyond  the  kindergarten  are 
more  or  less  attempts  to  make  men  and  women  out 
of  children.  If  the  child  at  this  age  must  be  put 
into  the  harness  of  an  educational  system,  his 
course  of  study  will  not  be  impoverished  by  the 
omission  of  reading  and  writing.  To  teach  him  to 
speak  and  to  listen,  to  observe  and  to  remember,  to 
know  something  of  the  world  around  him,  and  in- 
stinctively to  do  the  right  thing,  will  furnish  more 
than  enough  material  for  the  most  ambitious  ele- 
mentary school  curriculum. 


Ttacklug  HuBikttplaf  Alle*  Stramach  WliHstr  Hevailnt 

The  most  novel  part  of  a  (London)  scheme  is 
the  practical  housewifery  teaching,  which  is  given 
in  a  small  house  or  in  rooms  arranged  and  fur- 
nished as  an  artisan's  dwelling.  Needless  to  say, 
the  lessons  are  hugely  enjoyed  by  the  little  house- 
wives, for  has  not  "playing  at  house"  been  from 
time  immemorial  the  favorite  pastime  of  the  aver- 
age little  girl?  And  even  with  the  element  of  seri- 
ousness introduced  by  the  use  of  real  furniture,  real 
fires,  real  food,  and  even  real  money  for  marketing 
at  real  shops,  there  is  still  plenty  of  fun  to  be  had 
out  of  these  lessons,  especially  when  a  teacher  com- 
bines with  an  innate  gift  for  teaching,  a  kindly 
sense  of  humor,  and  infinite  tolerance  for  the  funny 
mistakes  made  by  very  juvenile  housewives.  For- 
tunately such  teachers  have  been  secured  for  the 
two  housewifery  schools  already  opened  when  this 
article  was  written— one  in  Abbey  street,  Bethnal 
Green,  the  other  in  Alma  road,  Bermondsey.  Visit- 
ing the  Bethnal  Green  centre  one  morning,  I  was 
ushered  into  a  large  school-room,  where  eight  little 
housewives,  each  wearing  a  big  brown  canvas 
apron,  were  having  a  theoretic  lesson  on  the  chem- 
istry of  foods.  Evidently  they  knew  all  about  food- 
stuffs, and  could  have  held  their  own  with  some  of 
the  chemistry  students  in  secondary  schools.  But, 
what  was  more  to  the  point  they  were  learning,  for 
instance,  why  fresh  fruit  is  an  important  article  of 
diet,  and  why  milk,  and  not  "just  wot  we  has  our- 
selves," is  the  proper  food  for  infants — a  lesson  that 
should  help  to  lower  the  rate  of  infant  mortality  in 
East  London.  The  theoretic  lesson  over,  the  young 
housewives  were  assembled  in  the  bright  little 
kitchen  to  be  assigned  their  practical  work.  Two 
were  set  to  scrub— the  envy,  these,  of  their  com- 
panions ;  for  scrubbing  is,  perhaps,  next  to  market- 
ing, the  favorite  occupation — two  to  clean  knives, 
one  to  blacklead  the  grate  and  light  a  fire  in  the 
small  sitting-room,  one  to  lay  the  table  for  dinner, 
and  so  on.  Already  two  had  been  to  market  to  buy 
the  dinner  and  stores  for  the  day,  and  on  their  re- 
turn had  cooked  the  dinner.  Presumbably  it  was 
Sunday,  or  the  artisan  would  not  have  been  treated 


to  such  a  feast  of  roast  beef,  potatoes.  French  beans 
and  batter  pudding.  The  teacher,  looking  like  a 
hospital  sister  in  her  pretty  cap  and  apron,  flitted 
from  room  to  room,  giving  hints  to  the  little 
kitchenmaids  and  housemaids,  and,  above  all,  to  the 
young  tablemaid,  who  evidently  thought  that  a 
carving  knife  and  fork  and  tablespoons  were  use- 
less commodities.  It  also  wanted  a  gentle  hint 
from  her  to  remind  the  little  maid  that  the  angles  of 
the  table  were  not  the  places  that  diners  would 
choose  to  sit  at.  At  last  the  table  was  laid,  and  the 
two  young  cooks  were  called  to  dish  up  the  dinner. 
But  the  proof  of  the  pudding  was  yet  to  come.  In 
the  Belgian  schools  of  housewifery  the  young  cooks 
eat  the  dinners  that  they  cook.  In  Bethnal  Green 
the  pudding  and  its  preliminaries  are  put  to  a  more 
severe  proof,  for  they  serve  as  lunch  for  the  teach- 
ers at  the  domestic  economy  centre.  On  the  day  of 
my  visit  the  young  cooks  scored  a  triumph  with 
their  nicely  browned  meat,  potatoes  boiled  to  per- 
fection, and  everything  else  to  match.  The  selec- 
tion of  a  house  and  furniture,  and  the  portioning 
out  of  the  weekly  income,  are  some  of  the  subjects 
included  in  the  scheme  of  housewifery  lessons  that 
give  a  clever  teacher  excellent  opportunities.  In 
the  tiny  houses  used  for  the  lessons  the  rooms  are 
daintily  simple  and  neat,  with  good,  substantial 
furniture,  and  none  of  the  superfluous  draperies 
and  ornaments,  so-called,  that  serve  merely  as  so 
many  dust-traps.  This  in  itself  should  be  a  useful 
lesson  to  the  embryo  housewives. 

MmUohI  Mhd«  In  Mia  J.  P.  Jonts.  Horth  Amtrlean  Rtottw 

The  educational  advance  of  the  country  has  been 
quite  phenomenal.  It  is  sadly  true  that,  at  present, 
only  one  male  in  ten,  and  one  female  in  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty,  is  able  to  read.  It  is  also  true  that, 
owing  to  the  poverty  of  the  country,  such  an  ex- 
cellent and  efficient  system  of  popular  education  as 
the  United  States  enjoys  is  an  impossibility.  Gov- 
ernment in  the  main  tries  to  aid  and  encourage  pri- 
vate bodies  in  the  educational  line,  and  is  supposed 
to  conduct  only  a  few  model  institutions  of  its  own. 
It  is  also  well  known  how  opposed  the  people,  even 
the  Brahmans,  have  been  to  female  education.  And 
yet  there  arc  to-day  3,500,000  youths  attending  the 
public  schools.  And,  of  these,  one-ninth  (400,000), 
including  75,000  girls,  arc  found  in  mission  schools. 
There  are  140  colleges  affiliated  with  the  few  exam- 
ining universities  of  the  land.  And  in  these  are 
found  17,000  students,  of  whom  more  than  5,000 
graduate  yearly.  Among  the  colleges  the  Madras 
Christian  College  stands  supreme,  with  nearly 
2,000  students  in  all  its  departments.  Under  the  in- 
fluence of  this  educational  work,  which  is  con- 
ducted in  such  a  way  as  to  add  supreme  emphasis 
to  an  English  training,  there  is  a  growing  host  of 
young  men  who  are  almost  crazed  with  a  passion 
for  English  culture  and  degrees.  It  is  one  of  the 
problems  of  the  day  to  direct  the  mind  of  this  in- 
creasing army  of  university  graduates  to  other  pro- 
fessions than  the  over-crowded  government  service. 
This  educational  work  is  one  of  the  potent  leaven- 
ing influences  of  the  land  and  is  helping  greatly 
in  carrying  quietly  forward  one  of  the  mightiest 
revolutions  that  have  been  witnessed  in  anv  land. 
In  its  trail  follows  the  social  elevation  of  the  people. 
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Tkt  Ctlor  of  Hvman  Btlngt  Chicago  Chnnlclo 

The  man  who  wrote  the  song  about  his  high- 
born lady  not  being  "cullud,  she  was  born  that 
way,"  was  a  tuneful  individual,  but  he  was  shy  on 
facts,  or  else  indulged  in  that  license  which  is  al- 
lowed to  poets  and  song  writers.  As  a  matter  of 
tact,  nobody  is  born  "cullud."  They  get  that  way 
only  after  their  chromoblasts  pass  the  embryotic 
stage.  Caucasian  babies,  negro  babies,  Indian 
babies  and  Mongolian  babies  all  have  the  same  hue 
in  the  earlier  hours  of  their  lives.  Observing  doc- 
tors says  they  vary  from  a  reddish  pink  to  a  nut- 
brown  red,  the  latter  being  noticeable  in  the  newly 
arrived  infant  whom  nature  has  eventually  intended 
to  be  black,  or  in  any  way  darker  than  white  folks. 
Albinos  are  the  only  exception.  They  are  born 
with  the  same  pasty,  milky  hue,  the  same  colorless 
eyes  that  distinguish  them  through  life,  but  their 
condition  is  a  form  of  degeneracy,  as  the  substance 
or  pigment  which  gives  mankind  color  is  either  de- 
fective or  absent  altogether  in  the  albino.  The 
negro  child  begins  to  take  on  some  of  its  true  color 
within  a  few  days  after  birth,  passing  first  from  its 
original  tint  to  a  slaty-gray  hue,  after  which  the 
black  begins  to  develop.  The  color  does  not  be- 
come a  fast  one  for  some  time,  climate  and  various 
other  factors  contributing  to  the  change.  Darwin 
said  that  the  black  develops  fully  in  the  Soudan 
within  a  year,  while  it  takes  it  three  years  in  Egypt. 
The  same  conditions  have  been  observed  in 
America.  It  is  the  pigment  that  gives  color,  and 
that  substance  is  capable  of  many  phenomena.  It 
is  contained  in  cells  in  the  skin  itself,  the  cells  be- 
ing called  chromoblasts.  At  the  time  of  birth  the 
cells  are  in  embryo,  and  it  is  only  in  the  stages  of 
primary  development  that  they  become  capable  of 
exercising  their  functions.  All  Caucasians  are  not 
the  same  color,  a  fact  which  is  due  to  the  excessive 
development  of  the  pigment  cells  in  some  and 
their  meagre  development  in  others.  Individuals 
change  their  complexions,  too,  changes  which  may 
be  more  frequently  noticed  in  the  eyes  than  else- 
where. Indeed,  man  has  some  of  the  attributes  of 
the  chameleon,  and  a  number  of  conditions  and  cir- 
cumstances may  contribute  to  variations  in  his 
color  during  his  span  of  life.  Age,  climate,  fright 
and  disease  may  any  or  all  bring  about  a  change  in 
the  color  with  which  a  person  started  out  in  life, 
after  his  first  pigmentation  had  been  accomplished. 
The  leopard  boy  one  sees  in  the  museum  sometimes, 
the  negro  turning  white  and  the  albino,  are  all  freaks 
only  through  the  failure  of  an  over  or  under-supply 
of  pigment  in  the  chromoblasts  or  the  failure  of  the 
latter  to  properly  perform  their  functions.  Some- 
times desquamation  is  responsible  for  these  changes 
of  complexion,  either  as  to  the  whole  or  a  part  of 
the  body.  That  process  is  the  peeling  off  of  the 
skin  in  flakes  at  different  parts  of  the  body,  and  the 
failure  of  the  new  skin  that  takes  the  place  of  the 
old  to  be  properly  supplied  with  pigment,  or  else 
with  pigment  of  a  misfit  hue.  In  old  age  the  Caucas- 
ian fades  away,  just  as  a  long-used  piece  of  fabric 
does.  The  negro  also  becomes  of  a  lighter  shade  as 
the  years  go  on  after  he  has  passed  a  certain  age. 


Htm  Contum/ttitn  Curt  i/imi  A.  Olhttn  Mnttnnth  CtKlurt 

Of  the  170  cases  of  consumption  treated  at  Nor- 
drach,  Germany,  last  year,  only  one  died,  and  it 
was  thought  that  that  death  was  caused  by  tubercu- 
losis of  a  blood-vessel.  Three  died  from  causes 
quite  other  than  consumption,  and  two  were  taken 
home  who  had  only  been  a  week  or  two  at  Nor- 
drach,  to  die  immediately.  They  had  come  too 
late;  but  if  Walther,  the  sanitarian  director,  can 
carry  a  patient  over  for  a  few  weeks  until  he  nour- 
ishes him  somewhat,  it  is  almost  a  certainty  that  he 
will  save  him.  Of  the  twenty-two  cases  that  I  have 
known  who  went  out  to  Nordach  from  England 
within  the  last  four  years,  twenty  were  cured  of 
consumption,  one  died  from  another  cause,  and  the 
remaining  one  might  have  been  cured  if  an  opera- 
tion on  the  lungs  had  been  consented  to  by  the  pa- 
tient's friends.  One  of  those  cured  has  since  died 
from  after-effects  of  influenza,  and  nineteen  are 
well  and  strong,  and  are  working  at  the  present 
time  in  the  British  Isles.  I  have  no  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  other  English  or  German  patients  have 
fared  worse,  so  that  I  have  erred,  I  think,  on  the 
safe  side  in  saying  that  Walther  cures  ninety  per 
cent,  of  his  cases.  Many  people  have  written  me 
for  fuller  particulars  of  the  Nordach  treatment,  diet, 
etc.,  in  order  that  they  might  themselves  know 
what  to  do  while  waiting  or  if  unable  to  go  to  a 
sanatorium.  I  have  thought  it  best  to  give  such 
particulars  here,  for  it  has  been  found  that  patients 
by  acting  on  these  simple  rules  can  do  much  to 
keep  the  disease  in  check.  It  is,  of  course,  advisa- 
ble that  the  consumptive  should  go,  if  at  all  possi- 
ble, to  a  properly  conducted  sanatorium,  as  it  is 
necessary  for  him  to  be  under  the  guidance  of  a 
doctor;  besides,  it  is  impossible  to  carry  out  the 
treatment  so  successfully  under  the  detrimental  in- 
fluences of  home  life. 

Food. — As  much  as  possible  of  the  following,  or 
such  like  foods,  should  be  eaten.  Breakfast  at  8 
A.  M.  Tea  or  coffee,  cold  tnogue,  ham,  fowl  or 
sausage,  bread  and  butter  (with  plenty  of  the  lat- 
ter), and  one  pint  of  milk.  Dinner  at  1  P.  M.  First 
course — fish,  fowl  or  meat.  Second  course — fowl 
or  meat.  With  both  courses  a  liberal  supply  of  po- 
tatoes, vegetables,  and  gravy  or  sauce  with  butter 
as  the  main  ingredient.  Third  course — fruit,  with 
biscuits,  nuts,  etc.,  say  three  times  weekly,  the 
other  days  pastry,  milk  puddings,  ices,  etc.  — 
coffee  and  one  pint  of  milk.  Supper  at  7 
P.  M.  One  hot  course,  as  at  dinner,  potatoes  and 
vegetables  included;  and  one  cold  course,  as  at 
breakfast,  with  bread,  butter  and  tea.  and  one  pint 
of  milk. 

The  weight  should  be  taken  every  week  regularly 
and  noted  down  for  reference.  If  the  patient  does 
his  duty,  gains  of  from  one  to  four  pounds  should 
be  made  weekly.  It  is  advisable  to  eat  as  much 
as  possible  at  meals,  and  nothing  between  whiles  ; 
to  have  a  long  interval  between  meals,  to  allow  of 
complete  assimilation ;  to  take  one  hour's  rest  re- 
clining on  a  sofa  or  in  a  hammock  before  dinner 
and  supper.  One  cannot  do  justice  to  a  meal  if  fa- 
tigued.   Smoking  is  quite  allowable  so  long  as  it 
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is  indulged  in  only  outside,  and  if  it  does  not  in- 
duce coughing. 

The  patient  must  be  guided  by  his  temperature 
in  the  matter  of  exercise  and  rest.  A  reliable 
clinical  thermometer  should  be  obtained,  its  simple 
mysteries  inquired  about,  and  a  proper  temperature 
chart  drawn  out. 

As  much  time  as  possible  should  be  spent  in  the 
open  air.  Rain,  sleet  or  snow  should  not  keep  the 
patient  indoors.  If  caught  in  a  shower,  he  should 
not  hurry.  To  reach  home  in  a  breathless  condi- 
tion will  do  him  much  harm,  whereas  a  wetting  will 
do  him  none.  The  windows  must  always  be  kept 
wide  open,  day  and  night,  summer  and  winter,  in 
every  kind  of  weather.  The  patient  need  not  fear 
to  catch  cold  if  he  will  always  live  in  such  rooms 
and  avoid  those  which  are  heated  and  close.  In- 
deed, if  he  have  a  cold — which  is  caught  by  infec- 
tion, not  from  draughts,  wet  clothes  or  such  things, 
and  which,  more  than  the  disease  itself,  causes  the 
coughing — it  will  soon  leave  him  when  he  begins 
to  lead  this  natural  open-air  life.  When  resting  he 
should  sit  close  to  the  open  window,  or,  better  still, 
in  the  garden.  If  cold,  he  should  have  a  rug 
wrapped  round  feet  and  legs.  When  walking,  how- 
ever, he  should  have  as  little  clothing  on  as  possible. 
He  should  lay  aside  gradually  all  chest-protectors, 
double  flannels,  overcoats,  etc.  The  less  weight  he 
has  to  carry  the  better.  He  should  have  ten  hours' 
sleep  each  night,  and  must  sleep  with  bedroom  win- 
dows wide  open.  If  he  is  cold  he  can  put  more 
clothing  on  the  bed.  Every  consumptive  patient 
should  have  a  bedroom  to  himself.  He  must  avoid 
heated  rooms,  concert-halls,  theatres  and  churches ; 
dumb-bell  and  all  such  suicidal  exercises  should  be 
given  up. 

Many  doctors,  leaders  of  public  thought  on  mat- 
ters of  health,  still  coquet  with  climate  Climate 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter.  All  that  is  ab- 
solutely necessary  is  a  spot  in  the  country  where 
pure  air  is  to  be  had,  well  away  from  smoke,  dust, 
traffic  and  excitement,  where  the  patients  may  lead 
the  quiet  unconventional  lives  so  necessary  to  their 
well-being ;  the  proper  treatment  and  (but  most  im- 
portant) the  man  to  honestly  carry  it  out.  These 
four  things  are  indispensable,  nothing  else  is.  It 
matters  little  whether  the  sanatorium  be  at  the  sea 
level  or  on  a  mountain ;  whether  there  be  little  or 
no  wind ;  whether  the  walk  be  uphill  first  or  down- 
hill first  (these  two  latter  are  only  of  importance  in 
so  far  as  they  fatigue  or  do  not  fatigue  the  pa- 
tients) ;  whether  there  be  much  or  little  sunshine ; 
whether  the  rainfall  be  high  or  low,  or  whether  the 
soil  be  porous  or  otherwise.  It  is,  of  course,  ad- 
visible  to  have  as  many  helping  factors  and  favor- 
able conditions  as  possible,  but  I  am  so  emphatic 
on  this  point  because  I  wish  it  to  be  thoroughly 
understood  that  these  accessories  are  not  absolutely 
necessary. 


Thi  fallatltt  of  Hmmttar  Mtiltlnt . .Ralph  W.  Itftuleh.  M.D.  ..Wtttmlntttr 

The  first  doctor  was  an  amateur,  and  the  race  is 
still  with  us.  The  irresponsible  prcscriber  con- 
fronts us  everywhere — in  the  street,  at  the  club,  in 
the  drawing-room,  on  board  ship.  Go  where  we 
will,  we  cannot  escape  him.  Indeed,  it  is  one  of  the 
penalties  of  ill  health  that  wc  have  to  listen  with 


courtesy  to  the  medical  suggestions  of  our  friends, 
and  sometimes,  alas!  to  pretend  that  their  advice 
has  been  followed !  Celebrities  are,  it  is  well  known, 
especially  badly  off,  for  they  are  pestered  when  ill 
with  advice  from  hundreds  of  well-meaning 
strangers.  The  inadequate  popular  idea  of  the  men- 
tal and  other  processes  involved  in  the  treatment 
of  disease  is  largely  responsible  for  amateurism  in 
medicine.  It  consists  in  a  hazy  theory  that  for  every 
disease  there  is  a  corresponding  drug,  as  for  every 
poison  an  antidote.  Problem :  Find  out  the  dis- 
ease, and  then  search  memory  or  book  for  the  ap- 
propriate remedy.  No  distinction  is  made  between 
symptoms  and  diseases,  or  between  the  different 
stages  or  degrees  of  a  disease ;  nor  is  any  attention 
bestowed  upon  peculiarities  of  constitution,  or 
upon  complications  or  environment.  The  syllog- 
ism employed  is  something  like  this:  "My  friend 
had  a  headache,  and  was  cured  by  iron.  I  have  a 
headache,  therefore  I  shall  be  cured  by  iron."  But 
headache  is  not  a  disease ;  it  is  a  symptom,  and  oc- 
curs in  a  very  large  number  of  diseases,  of  which 
congestion  of  the  brain  and  anaemia  may  be  taken 
as  examples.  When  the  name  of  the  disease  is  sub- 
stituted for  that  of  the  symptom,  the  syllogism  be- 
comes nonsense,  thus:  "My  friend  had  anaemia,  and 
was  cured  by  iron ;  I  have  congestion  of  the  brain, 
therefore  1  shall  be  cured  by  iron."  There  is,  how- 
ever, scarcely  a  disease  which  a  given  drug  will 
cure  under  all  conditions  and  in  all  circumstances. 
But  treatment  implies  a  good  deal  more  than  the 
mere  administration  of  drugs.  It  involves  a  knowl- 
edge of  their  physiological  action,  of  dosage,  of  in- 
compatibilities, and,  where  a  drug  otherwise  bene- 
ficial has  an  undesirable  effect  upon  a  second  or- 
gan, of  the  method  of  neutralizing  this  effect.  To 
the  initiated  it  seems  strange  that,  whereas  few 
men  will  set  their  opinion  against  that  of  an  artisan 
in  his  own  trade,  many  claim  to  speak  with  a  kind 
of  authority  in  this  the  most  difficult  of  the  learned 
professions,  and  almost  all  constitute  themselves  a 
final  court  of  appeal  competent  to  decide  to  what 
extent;  if  at  all,  the  advice  and  directions  tendered 
them  shall  be  followed.  The  amateur's  reasoning, 
however,  is  beset  with  fallacies  on  every  side.  The 
first  is  that  of  diagnosis.  If  an  erroneous  opinion  of 
the  nature  of  a  disease  has  been  formed,  successful 
treatment  can  be  scarcely  expected.  Yet  to  form  i 
correct  diagnosis  may  require  a  very  wide  range 
of  knowledge,  such  as  the  position,  shape  and  func- 
tion of  every  organ  of  the  body  both  in  health  and 
disease.  The  mode  of  determining  changes  in  them 
by  highly-trained  senses,  aided  by  such  instruments 
as  the  stethoscope,  the  microscope,  the  thermome- 
ter, the  ophthalmoscope  and  the  electric  battery ;  a 
knowledge  of  the  origin  and  course  of  the  nerves, 
veins  and  arteries;  the  bearing  upon  each  disease 
of  age,  sex,  heredity,  occupation,  climate,  etc.,  etc. 
Some  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  knowledge  required 
may  be  realized  from  the  fact  that  enlargement  of 
the  liver  occurs  in  no  less  than  fourteen  diseases. 
But  even  assuming  that  the  diagnosis  is  correct,  an- 
other fallacy  confronts  the  amateur — the  fallacy  of 
stage.  The  treatment  proper  to  one  stage  of  a  dis- 
ease may  be  useless  or  injurious  in  another.  A 
burn,  for  instance,  may  present  three  different  de- 
grees—redness, blistering  and   skin  destruction. 
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Each  of  these  requires  special  treatment,  and  no 
popular  remedy  for  a  burn  is  suitable  for  all  three 
degrees. 

Success  in  medicine,  as  in  everything  else,  de- 
pends largely  upon  attention  to  details,  and  it  is 
precisely  in  these  details  that  one  patient  differs 
from  another. 


Mctqulto*§  *a<t  Malaria  Rtweu  H.  Qrlmthaw.  F.i.8  Kmtwtide* 

For  some  time  past  mosquitoes  have  been  ac- 
cused of  taking  an  important  part  in  the  dissemi- 
nation of  certain  diseases.  The  mosquitoes,  in 
sucking  the  blood  of  an  infected  person,  are  sup- 
posed to  imbibe  the  parasites  into  their  own  sys- 
tem, and  then  by  dying,  or  in  other  ways,  to  con- 
taminate water,  which  may  be  afterwards  drunk  by 
some  other  person,  to  whom  the  disease  is  thus 
communicated.  Quite  recently,  however,  success- 
ful attempts  have  been  made  to  connect  the  "bite" 
of  a  mosquito  directly  with  the  production  of  vari- 
ous forms  of  malaria,  or  malarial  fever,  as  it  should 
more  strictly  be  called. 

As  the  name  "malaria"  (meaning  "bad  air") 
would  seem  to  imply,  one  of  the  earliest  ideas  was 
that  the  disease  originated  by  the  inhalation  of  vari- 
ous noxious  gases  which  are  generated  in  swampy 
districts.    Decaying  vegetation  was  also  supposed 
to  be  an  active  cause,  as  were  also  great  and  sudden 
changes  of  temperature.  The  connection  of  bacteria 
with  the  disease  was  first  mooted  about  the  middle 
of  the  century,  and  by  later  researches  has  been  es- 
tablished without  a  doubt.    The  germ  or  bacillus 
of  malaria  was  first  discovered  in  1879,  at  Rome, 
by  two  Italian  investigators,  and  since  that  time 
their  fellow-countrymen  have  kept  well  to  the  front 
in  the  study  of  this  important  subject.  Although 
the  bacterial  nature  of  malarial  fever  in  its  various 
forms  has  been  thus  clearly  established  for  some 
little  time,  the  method  of  its  dissemination  re- 
mained a  mystery  until  the  startling  discoveries  due 
to  Grassi.  Bignami,  and  others.   According  to  Pro- 
fessors Grassi  and  Bignami,  an  interesting  account 
of  whose  experiments  and  conclusions  is  to  be 
found  in  the  transactions  of  the  Society  Reale 
Accademia  dci  Lincei,  the  first  person  to  hint  at 
the  curious  relations  between  mosquitoes  and  ma- 
laria was  an  investigator  of  the  name  of  Laveran. 
who  latterly,  however,  limited  himself  to  the  con- 
ception that  infection  took  place  through  the  air  or 
water,  at  the  same  time  admitting  that  the  bacillus 
spent  some  part  of  its  existence  in  a  lower  animal 
or  vegetable.   Next.  Dr.  Manson  supposed  that  the 
germ  was  normally  present  in  mosquitoes  or  in 
some  other  sucking  insect,  and  that  on  the  death  of 
the  latter  it  would  commence  a  free  life  in  the  air 
or  water,  entering  the  human  body  by  inhalation 
or  by  the  drinking  of  water.    Koch  at  first  held 
a  similar  theory,  but  Bignami  went  a  stage  further, 
and  conceived  the  idea  of  iniarfatiim  by  the  bite 
of  the  insect,  which  might  be  a  gnat  or  some  allied 
insect  inhabiting  damp  places.    Last  year  Koch 
confirmed  the  American  researches,  showing  an 
analog)-  between  the  behavior  of  ticks  in  the  propa- 
gation of  the  disease  in  cattle  known  as  Texas  fever, 
and  that  of  mosquitoes  in  relation  to  malarial  fever, 
both  these  diseases  being  due  to  bacilli  undoubt- 
edly related  to  each  other.    loiter  still,  both  Man- 


Son  and  Ross  have  made  some  interesting  com- 
munications, the  researches  of  the  later  having  ref- 
erence to  germs  in  birds  which  also  have  a  species 
of  mosquito  as  intermediate  host.  The  first  thing 
Grassi  set  himself  to  do,  therefore,  was  to  find  out 
what  species  of  insect  must  be  considered  guilty  of 
spreading  the  disease.  As  he  tersely  remarks,  only 
some  species  can  be  culpable,  because  there  are  dis- 
tricts notoriously  teeming  with  mosquitoes  and  yet 
not  infested  with  malaria,  while  on  the  other  hand 
the  times  or  seasons  of  these  insects,  and  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  disease  do  not  always  coincide.  By 
a  process  of  elimination  the  professor  sifted  out  the 
species  until  only  a  few  were  left  for  further  investi- 
gation as  at  any  rate  suspicious.  Among  the  re- 
sults which  followed,  the  two  here  given  are  the 
most  important:  (1)  three  species  of  gnat  or  true 
mosquito  must  certainly  be  regarded  with  great 
suspicion,  and  (2)  "Culex  pipiens,"  must  be  con- 
sidered harmless. 

With  regard  to  "Culex  pipiens,"  Grassi  reports 
that  this  species  is  the  predominating  one  in  non- 
malarial  districts,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is 
scarce,  or  even  wanting  altogether,  in  not  a  few 
districts  infested  with  the  fever.  Further  confirma- 
tion of  its  innocence  is  also  found  in  the  following 
case  cited  by  the  professor,  as  observed  at  Fol- 
lonica,  in  Tuscany.  This  region  is  much  infested 
by  malaria,  and  in  the  house  which  serves  as  hos- 
pital for  the  foundaries  there  the  ground  floor  is 
set  apart  for  the  patients,  while  the  upper  stories 
accommodate  the  medical  staff.  In  August  last, 
when  Grassi  visited  the  place,  the  only  species 
found  there  was  the  one  in  question,  and,  in  accord- 
ance with  this  fact,  we  learn  that  the  physicians 
never  had  to  record  the  development  "de  novo"  of 
a  single  clase  of  malaria.  On  the  contrary,  among 
the  workmen  of  the  foundry  who  live  a  little  dis- 
tance away,  the  cases  of  fever  were  in  daily  evi- 
dence. By  searching  in  their  houses  certain  of  the 
suspected  species  were  found,  which  evidently  ac- 
counted for  the  presence  of  the  disease.  The  rice- 
fields  are  veritable  hot-beds  of  malaria,  and  mos- 
quitoes are  exceedingly  abundant  there,  too.  An 
exception  in  both  respects  occurs  near  Veniano, 
where  there  is  a  very  small  rice-field  so  deficient  in 
regard  to  its  water  supply  that  the  rice  docs  not 
prosper.  Grassi  found  no  mosquitoes  there,  and 
the  medical  authorities,  likewise,  have  failed  to  re- 
cord the  presence  of  disease  in  its  neighborhood. 
Grassi  records  it  as  his  conviction  that  not  only  do 
mosquitoes  convey  the  infection  of  malaria,  but 
they  arc  probably  the  only  means  by  which  the  dis- 
ease is  spread.  This  is  a  bold  statement,  and  the 
author  of  it  answers  one  or  two  objections  that 
might  be  raised  against  it.  One  is  that  cases  of 
malaria  sometimes  develop  in  great  numbers  after 
a  heavy  shower  of  rain.  Grassi  points  out  that  these 
may  be  merely  relapses  of  the  fever,  and  that  also 
before  these  showers  mosquitoes  are  particularly 
troublesome.  Many  cases  of  malaria  were  reported 
to  the  professor  on  very  high  medical  authority  as 
having  been  developed  in  places  free  from  the  pres- 
ence of  mosquitoes.  In  all  the  cases  he  was  able 
to  investigate,  however,  there  was  unmistakable 
evidence  that  the  attacks  of  such  insects  had  in- 
tervened. 
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The  number  of  plants  called  upon  to  supply  some 
or  other  of  the  wants  of  man,  in  arts  and  in  domestic  life, 
is  so  vast  that  the  study  of  such  plants  is  almost  a  subject 
of  itseli.  To  this  study  the  name  of  Economic  Botany 
has  been  given.  It  will  not  take  away  from  the  zest  with 
which  we  sip  a  cup  of  fragrant  coffee  to  know  that  it  is 
supplied  by  the  seeds  of  a  plant  akin  to  the  one  which 
yields  the  beautiful  madder  dye  and  to  the  tree  which 
provides  our  quinine;  nor  shall  we  relish  our  tea  any  the 
less  for  realizing  that  the  leaves  from  which  we  "brew" 
it  are  gathered  from  a  relative  of  that  most  beautiful 
flower,  the  camellia.  The  mind  is  pleased  with  the  infor- 
mation that  the  capers  in  the  sauce  so  acceptable  to  the 
palate  were  collected  from  Capparis  spinosa,  which  strag- 
gles, like  a  bramble,  over  old  walls  and  the  like,  in  France, 
Italy  and  Sicily;  that  the  tasty  pudding  of  "tous-lcs-mois" 
is  prepared  from  arrowroot  obtained  from  the  bulbs  of 
some  South  American  Cannas;  and  that  the  cloves  which 
flavor  so  many  things  are  the  dried  aromatic  flower-buds 
ol  a  tree  allied  to  the  myrtle.  As  we  select  a  Brazil  nut  or 
a  Sapucaia  nut  from  the  dish  of  dessert,  it  is  interesting 
to  picture  them  lying  so  closely  packed  in  the  wooden 
boxes,  or  "Monkey-pots,"  which  are  the  sccd-reccptacles 
of  Bertholletia  or  Lecythis  in  the  forests  of  Tropical 
America.  The  gardener  who  tics  up  the  flowers  with 
"bast,"  or  "bass,"  and  covers  the  cold-frame  with  Rus- 
sian mats,  is  only  using  the  inner  bark  of  the  Lime  tree. 
The  rice-paper,  upon  which  the  Chinese  produce  such 
highly  colored  drawings,  is  but  a  thin  sheet  of  the  pith  of 
Aralia  papyrifcra,  The  cabinet-maker's  ebony  is  only  the 
wood  of  a  Persimmon  tree.  The  artist's  gamboge  is  but 
the  gum-resin  from  Garcinia  morclla;  the  "grains  of  para- 
dise" of  the  dishonest  brewer  arc  the  seeds  of  an  Amo- 
mum.  The  plants  used  in  medicine  are  legion;  and  even 
the  legal  profession  may  be  said  to  owe  a  debt  to  vegeta- 
tion, for  a  "Pcnang  Lawyer"  is  the  handsome  stem  of  a 
palm  called  Licuala  acutifcra,  and  when  used  by  a  native 
on  his  fellow,  its  pleadings  are  very  effective.  These  are 
not  the  thousandth  part  of  the  instances  that  could  be 
given  to  illustrate  the  interest  there  is  in  Economic  Bot- 
any; and  yet,  the  ignorance  on  the  subject  is  so  great  that 
Mr.  Grant  Allen,  some  years  ago,  humorously  proposed 
to  submit  teachers  to  such  an  examination  as  this:  "Can 
you  honestly  pretend  that  you  understand  the  use  and  im- 
portance of  that  valuable  object  of  everyday  demand, 
fustic?  I  remember  an  ill-used  telegraph  clerk  in  a  trop- 
ical colony  once  complaining  to  me  that  the  English  ca- 
ble operators  were  so  disgracefully  ignorant  about  this 
important  staple  as  invariably  to  substitute  for  its  name 
the  word  'justice'  in  all  telegrams  which  originally  re- 
ferred to  it.  Have  you  any  clear  and  definite  notions  ol 
the  prime  origin  and  final  destination  of  a  thing  called 
jute?  What  is  tumeric?  Whence  do  we  obtain  vanilla? 
How  many  commercial  products  are  yielded  by  the  or- 
chids? How  many  totally  distinct  plants  in  different  coun- 
tries afford  the  totally  distinct  starches  lumped  in  gro- 
cers' lists  under  the  absurd  name  of  arrowroot?  When 
you  ask  for  sago  do  you  really  see  that  you  get  it?  and 
how  many  entirely  different  objects  described  as  sago  are 
known  to  commerce?  Define  the  uses  of  partridge-canes, 
and  cohunc  oil.  What  objects  are  generally  manufac- 
tured from  tucum?  Would  it  surprise  you  to  learn  that 
English  door-handles  are  commonly  made  out  of  coquilla 
nuts?  that  your  wife's  buttons  arc  turned  from  the  indu- 
rated fruit  of  the  Tagua  palm?  and  that  the  knobs  of  um- 
brellas grew  originally  in  the  remote  depths  of  Guate- 
malan forests?"  To  these  questions  we  might  add  a  hun- 
dred; but  enough  has  been  said  to  slum-  what  a  vast  field 
of  interesting  information  lies  before  one  who  cares  to 
study  the  productions  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  which 


s>re  of  great  importance  to  man.  The  following  extract 
from  a  paper  by  D.  O.  Kellogg  deals  with  one  of  these 
which  is  very  largely  used  in  our  modern  civilization: 

RabbT-9athtrlng  »«'/-C  tlturt 

"Few  articles  are  more  indispensable  to  modern 
life  than  those  into  which  India-rubber  enters  as  a 
whole  or  a  part.  It  touches  us  from  the  cradle  to 
the  grave,  furnishing  the  nipple  for  the  baby's  nurs- 
ing bottle  and  the  water-bed  for  the  sick  man  to  die 
on.  Intermediately  scarcely  a  day  goes  by  without 
its  use  in  promoting  our  comfort  or  pleasure,  or  in 
alleviating  our  necessities.  Yet  there  are  people 
not  very  old  who  remember  when  the  substance 
was  more  of  a  curiosity  than  a  useful  commodity. 
In  1844  Charles  Goodyear's  French  patent,  and  in 
the  next  year  his  United  States  patent,  for  the  vul- 
canization of  the  gum  were  issued,  and  it  is  since 
then  that  the  innumerable  industrial  applications  of 
India-rubber  became  practical. 

"At  that  time  the  familiar  form  in  which  the  gum 
was  known  in  this  country  was  that  of  heavy  ill- 
shaped  overshoes.  These  were  low  shoes  nearly  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  and  having  pointed  toes. 
They  were  of  a  leaden  hue  that  turned  to  yellowish 
brown  when  the  material  was  stretched,  and  con- 
sisted entirely  of  the  gum  as  it  came  out  of  the  rude 
molds  of  the  rubber-gatherers  in  the  Para  prov- 
ince of  Brazil.  For  the  boys  of  that  day  an  old 
Para  overshoe,  or  even  a  part  of  one,  was  a  de- 
lightful possession,  for  they  used  to  cut  it  into  a 
long  strip  to  be  wound  tightly  together  for  the  core 
of  a  ball  for  the  playground.  A  thick  layer  of 
woolen  yarn,  unraveled  from  a  knit  sock  of  the 
times,  covered  the  rubber  core,  and  the  whole  was 
encased  in  leather,  or  with  twine  sewed  on  by  a 
chain  stitch,  and  the  lad  whose  ball  would  bounce 
highest  was  the  envy  of  his  comrades. 

"This  use  of  rubber  seems  to  have  been  that  by 
which  it  became  known  to  Europeans,  for,  although 
the  product  has  an  independent  origin  in  Asia  and 
Africa,  it  first  attracted  the  attention  of  early  Span- 
ish explorers  in  America.  The  companions  of  Co- 
lumbus on  his  second  voyage  observed  that  the  In- 
dians of  Hispaniola  played  with  a  ball  'made  from 
the  gum  of  a  tree,'  which  was  'lighter  and  bounced 
better  than  the  wind-balls  of  Castile.'    .    .  . 

"Caoutchouc  is  the  name  given  to  vegetable 
products  having  certain  qualities  of  elasticity,  in- 
solubility in  water,  alcohol  and  most  acids  and  alka- 
lies, and  obtained  from  the  inspissation  of  the  milk 
of  trees  and  creepers.  It  is  a  word  received  from 
Central  American  Indians,  and,  in  its  present  large 
application,  covers  products  from  scores  of  trees 
and  plants  not  related  to  each  other,  and  not  indi- 
genous to  the  same  continents.  Of  all  these  trees 
the  Dogbane  family  supplies  the  rubber  from  Pcr- 
nambuco  and  the  Rangoon  rubber;  the  Spurges 
furnish  the  Para  and  the  Ceara  rubbers;  the  Nettles 
the  rubbers  from  Central  America,  and  the  western 
slopes  of  the  Andes,  from  India  and  parts  of  Africa. 

"The  quality  of  the  rubbers  differs,  probably 
chiefly  from  the  methods  of  preparation,  though 
this  in  turn  depends  on  the  rapidity  and  ease  with 
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which  the  milk  may'  be  coagulated.  Para  rubber, 
which  is  the  best  and  is  collected  all  over  the  Ama- 
zon Valley,  even  along  its  remotest  confluents,  is 
converted  from  milk  to  gum  the  day  it  is  gathered, 
by  holding  films  of  it,  coated  on  molds  or  paddles 
by  dipping,  over  the  smoke  produced  by  certain 
palm  nuts.  .  .  .  In  some  instances  the  milk  is 
allowed  to  dry  and  harden  as  it  trickles  down  the 
bark  from  an  incision ;  sometimes,  as  in  Central 
America,  it  is  poured  over  mats  or  received  on 
leaves,  and  when  firm  enough,  which  is  a  matter  of 
days,  the  sheet  is  stripped  off.  In  parts  of  Africa 
the  gum-gatherers  wound  one  of  their  giant 
creepers  and  receive  the  exudation  on  their  arms, 
whence  they  roll  it  off  as  soon  as  it  has  due  consis- 
tency. Again,  the  milk  is  coagulated  by  the  use  of 
alum,  of  the  use  of  certain  plants,  of  boiling  water, 
as  in  Assam,  and  of  salt  in  Borneo.  But  the  use  of 
saline  solutions  renders  the  commercial  gum  por- 
ous and  wet.  The  addition  of  ammonia  retards  co- 
agulation until  it  is  evaporated.    .    .  . 

"There  are  several  methods  of  tapping  employed. 
On  the  Amazon  the  Indian  collector  penetrates  the 
overflowed  land  of  the  forests  when  the  water  has 
subsided  and  there  builds  his  camp.  Thence  he  goes 
to  find  his  Hevea  trees,  a  low  branching  tree  that  at- 
tains a  height  of  sixty  feet.  These  do  not  grow  in 
clumps,  but  are  sporadically  scattered.  Having 
chosen  his  ground,  the  collector  slashes  out  a  path 
through  the  dense  undergrowth  from  tree  to  tree. 
Then,  with  a  collection  of  clay  cups  he  goes  the 
round,  making  two  or  three  incisions  on  the  stem  of 
the  tree  as  far  up  as  he  can  reach,  and  under  each 
gash  he  lutes  on  a  cup  with  a  moist  kneaded  clay. 
Again  he  makes  the  round  and  empties  the  cups, 
which  will  contain  an  average  of  a  tablespoonful, 
into  a  gourd,  for  the  milk  does  not  flow  long.  He 
then  takes  his  gourd  to  the  camp  to  smoke  and  dry 
the  contents.  The  next  day  the  round  is  repeated, 
only  new  incisions  are  made  a  few  inches  below 
those  of  previous  days,  and  the  process  is  kept  up 
until  the  base  of  the  stem  is  reached.  It  is  neces- 
sary that  this  work  be  done  in  the  dry  season,  and 
in  the  morning  early,  before  the  rain  falls,  for  water 
injures  the  milk.  Or  the  collector  may  smooth 
away  a  ring  of  bark  around  the  tree  and  twist  about 
the  ring,  in  a  sloping  direction,  a  stem  of  some 
climber,  in  which  the  forest  abounds.  Then,  with 
soft  clay,  he  stops  the  interstices  between  the  band 
and  the  bark,  fastening  his  cup  at  the  most  de- 
pressed point.  Incisions  arc  now  made  above  the 
band,  and  the  exudations  from  them  flow  along  the 
clay  luting  and  drip  into  the  cup. 

"Again,  in  Ceara,  the  collector  brushes  away  the 
ground  at  the  base  of  the  plant  and  covers  it  with 
palm  leaves.  He  then  proceeds  to  strip  off  the 
outer  layers  of  the  bark  of  the  tree  to  a  height  of  five 
or  six  feet.  The  exudations  trickle  down  the  ex- 
posed surfaces  and  make  their  way  to  the  leaves. 
After  several  days  the  hardened  sap  is  stripped 
away  and  collected.  In  Central  America  a  common 
process  with  the  Castilloa  is  to  make  slanting  in- 
cisions opposite  each  other  for  some  distance  up  the 
stem,  like  the  barbs  on  a  feather,  and  to  connect 
them  with  a  groove  or  wedge-shaped  channel,  at 
the  bottom  of  which  a  spout  is  fixed  to  conduct  the 
milk  into  a  calabash  or  pail.    .    .  . 


"Considering  the  ease  with  which  rubber-plants 
may  be  propagated  from  seeds  and  cuttings,  and 
their  adaptation  to  a  large  variety  of  soils  and 
climates,  it  is  a  matter  of  surprise  that  ihe  supply 
of  the  gum  is  not  better  artificially  provided  for. 
The  process  of  acclimation  in  India,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Ceara  tree,  has  not  been  very  prom- 
ising ;  but  in  its  own  habitat  almost  any  caoutchouc 
yiclder  is  readily  cultivated.  The  Para  or  Hevea 
tree  loves  lands  subject  to  overflow,  a  rich  alluvial 
soil  and  a  humid  shaded  locality.  If  birds  eat  up  its 
seeds  as  fast  as  they  ripen,  cuttings  or  layers  grow 
freely.  In  three  years  they  will  reach  a  height  of 
thirty  feet,  and  a  circumference  of  a  foot,  and  then 
they  will  blossom.  This  is  about  half  the  dimen- 
sions of  a  full-grown  tree,  and  soon  after  tapping 
may  be  begun  and  continued  for  a  score  of  years. 
The  Ceara  or  Manihot  tree  grows  on  stony  sterile 
soil,  well  removed  from  marshes  or  lowlands,  and 
will  thrive  from  sea  level  to  an  elevation  of  3.000 
feet.  In  less  than  two  years  a  cutting  will  form  a 
branching  tree  about  thirty  feet  high,  and  in  six 
years  it  is  mature,  and  milk  extracting  may  begin. 
Pernambuco  or  Hanicornia  rubber-trees  have  an- 
swered well  to  the  stimulation  of  Brazilian  inter- 
ference. Its  cultivation  is  spreading  rapidly  from 
Ceara  to  the  southern  boundary  of  Brazil.  The 
Castilloa  is  the  monarch  of  Central  American  for- 
ests, and  it  is  also  found  on  the  Pacific  slope  of  the 
Andes  as  far  as  Peru.  It  prefers  the  well-drained 
bank  of  some  clear  tropical  stream,  and  a  humid 
climate,  where  it  will  attain  a  height  of  from  160  to 
180  feet,  and  a  girth  of  more  than  twelve  feet.  Cut- 
tings grow  rapidly,  and  from  them  considerable 
plantations  have  been  successfully  established  in 
Southern  India.  In  Ceylon  a  tree  has  attained  the 
height  of  twenty-three  feet  in  two  years.  Tapping 
may  begin  in  from  five  to  seven  years  from  the  cut- 
ting. Superb  creepers,  like  the  Urceola  of  the  Ma- 
lay lands  and  the  African  Landolphia,  grow  to  the 
size  of  a  man's  body,  and  in  two  or  three  years  are 
fit  to  tap.  They  will  twine  about  any  tree  in  a  moist, 
secluded  and  rocky  place,  gradually  smothering  the 
life  out  of  their  host,  and  covering  its  dead  branches 
with  alien  verdure  and  blossoms. 

"Most  remarkable  of  all  the  rubber-trees  is  the 
'Ficus  elastica'  of  Asia  and  Africa.  It  is  one  of  the 
parasitical  wonders  of  the  vegetable  world,  al- 
though it  may  grow  from  a  seed  planted  in  the 
ground.  It  will  take  root  in  the  fork  of  a  tree,  and 
thence  send  down  aerial  roots,  which,  on  reaching 
the  ground,  ramify  and  spread  through  the  soil. 
From  this  perch  these  roots  descend  in  numbers 
like  flying  buttresses,  until  the  host  is  enveloped 
and  ultimately  destroyed.  Although  this  interesting 
tree  is  widely  distributed  over  tropical  Asia  and 
Africa,  its  slow  habit  of  growth  lowers  its  import- 
ance for  the  purposes  of  economic  cultivation.  .  .  . 

"The  ever-increasing  and  enormous  demand  for 
the  gum  and  its  high  price  in  the  market,  have  filled 
the  forests  of  the  whole  tropical  zone  with  wild  na- 
tives, bent  on  their  devastating  work  of  rubber- 
gathering.  The  time  has  now  come  to  reduce  the 
business  to  a  system  of  method  and  conservation 
by  means  of  cultivation,  and  ere  long  rubber- 
plantations  must  become  as  common  as  those  of 
the  cocoa  and  coffee,  or  of  the  orange  and  banana." 
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The  concluding  words  of  the  above  passage  are  a  strik- 
ing comment  on  the  old  adage,  "Necessity  is  the  mother 
of  invention."  When  man  realized  that  plants  with  their 
seeds  and  fruits  were  necessary  for  the  supply  of  his  wants, 
he  began  to  bring  them  under  the  control  of  his  intelli- 
gence by  cultivating  them.  No  work  so  well  shows  the 
enormous  extent  to  which  this  has  been  carried  as  "The 
Origin  of  Cultivated  Plants,"  by  de  Candolle,  a  book 
which,  dry  as  it  may  seem  at  first  sight,  is  full  of  surpass- 
ing interest  and  is  invaluable  in  the  study  of  Economic 
Botany.  Agriculture,  horticulture  and  arboriculture,  with 
all  the  arts  allied  to  them,  arc  the  logical  results  of  this 
bending  the  vegetable  kingdom  to  the  will  of  man;  and 
there  seems  to  be  no  limit  to  the  experiments  he  makes 
or  to  the  results  at  which  he  aims.  This  is  well  exempli- 
fied in  the  following  account  of  work  done  with  oranges: 

*  Htm  Oranga  WanM  PttUavr*  Dlipalca 

"The  freeze  in  the  Southern  States  in  1894  and 
1895  destroyed  every  orange  tree,  causing  a  loss 
upon  the  crop  expected  of  nearly  $5,000,000,  and  a 
damage  to  the  industry  in  general  that  has  been 
computed  at  the  extraordinary  figure  of  $75,000,- 
000.  It  will  be  five  years  yet  before  orange  grow- 
ing is  on  a  paying  basis,  and  from  ten  to  fifteen 
years  before  the  orange  crop  is  as  large  as  it  was 
at  the  time  of  the  disastrous  weather.  Since  that 
time  the  Agricultural  Department  has  been  experi- 
menting in  the  cross-fertilization  of  oranges,  in  the 
hope  of  producing  one  or  more  varieties  that  will 
resist  the  attacks  of  frost  and  that  will  possess  the 
other  qualities  not  found  in  the  fruit  to-day. 

"Up  to  the  present  the  experimental  processes 
have  been  productive  of  the  results  expected,  but 
the  most  interesting  and  delicate  stages  are  yet  to 
come.  In  the  greenhouses  there  are  at  least  1,000 
hybrid  growths  from  the  seeds  that  have  been 
crossed,  and  next  spring  many  of  these  will  be 
taken  to  the  Southern  States  and  grafted  on  the 
orange  trees  growing  there.  Then  at  least  three 
years  must  elapse  before  the  grafted  trees  will  be- 
gin to  bear  the  fruit  that  is  to  be  hardy,  sweet, 
loose-skinned  and  perhaps  seedless. 

"In  1892  Messrs.  Webber  and  Swingle  were  in 
the  South  studying  the  diseases  that  affect  oranges, 
and  the  need  of  a  hardier  orange  than  the  usual 
varieties  was  brought  to  their  attention.  This  was 
emphasized  by  the  disastrous  frosts  of  1894  and 
1895.  The  growers  had  sought  to  overcome  their 
foe  by  selecting  for  planting  and  development  seeds 
from  only  the  hardiest  of  the  trees  growing  in  their 
fields,  but  even  these  succumbed  to  the  severe  at- 
tacks of  the  invading  cold.  In  the  meantime  ex- 
periments conducted  by  Mr.  Webber  in  Washing- 
ton turned  out  unfavorably,  through  no  fault  of  his 
own.  It  was  not  until  1897  that  he  succeeded  in 
hybridizing  the  orange  in  a  way  to  insure  the  fa- 
vorable result  of  planting  or  grafting.  He  had 
found,  prior  to  the  hybridizing,  that  the  Japanese 
trifoliate  orange,  although  its  fruit  is  small  and  of 
little  value  except  for  preserves,  is  deciduous,  and 
so  hardy  that  it  can  be  grown  without  protection  as 
far  north  as  Philadelphia.  A  number  of  these  trees 
had  been  planted  in  the  Department  grounds,  and, 
in  spite  of  the  cold,  had  borne  fruit,  small  and  bit- 
ter. It  occurred  to  him  to  cross  the  Japanese  va- 
riety with  the  different  kinds  that  flourish  in  the 
South  to  get  the  hardy  quality.  The  practical  work 
of  hybridizing  then  commenced. 


"If  the  seedlings  that  are  grafted  on  the  South- 
ern trees  develop  a  fruit  that  cannot  be  killed  in 
blossom  or  maturity  by  the  winters  in  that  section, 
the  scientists  will  feel  that  they  have  been  suf- 
ficiently repaid  for  all  their  efforts.  Orange  grow- 
ing then  would  not  be  attended  by  the  great  risks 
that  now  encompass  it.  In  addition,  if  a  hardy 
orange  can  be  produced  that  will  live  in  the  North 
and  yet  have  the  sweetness  and  juiciness  of  the 
Southern  fruit,  then  the  work  of  nature  will  have 
been  wholly  improved  by  the  hand  and  intelligence 
of  man."   

In  the  case  of  the  'hardy  orange,"  man  is  seeking  to 
mold  the  processes  of  natu  e  to  his  own  will.  Such  en- 
deavors arc  of  comparatively  recent  date;  but  for  many 
centuries  there  has  been  effort  to  introduce  useful  plants 
into  localities  far  distant  from  the  land  of  their  origin. 
Economic  Botany  abounds  in  instances  of  this;  and  in 
the  following  article  we  have  an  account  of  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  plant,  undoubtedly  indigenous  to  the  Pacific 
slopes  of  Peru  and  Chili,  into  Central  Africa: 

Wlilti  Potato f  In  Africa  Htm  York  Sua 

"Some  years  ago  a  few  bags  of  white  potatoes 
were  sent  from  the  Canary  Islands  to  Matadi,  the 
head  of  navigation  on  the  lower  Congo,  to  sell  to 
the  Europeans  there.  M.  Paternot  was  just  starting 
for  the  far  upper  Congo,  in  the  centre  of  Africa. 
He  put  away  in  his  baggage  four  of  these  potatoes 
and  said  he  was  going  #  to  raise  the  much-prized 
tuber  in  Central  Africa.  His  friends  laughed  at 
him,  and  predicted  that  he  would  have  his  labor  for 
his  pains.  Now  they  arc  delighted  when  visiting 
the  far  interior  if  they  can  add  a  few  of  Paternot's 
potatoes  to  their  bill  of  fare. 

"Nearly  all  the  whites  said  that  the  white  potato 
would  not  grow  in  equatorial  Africa ;  but  when  the 
sanguine  Paternot  reached  Wabundu,  on  one  of 
the  Congo's  head  streams,  he  planted  his  potatoes. 
Of  course  one  month  was  as  good  as  another  for 
the  planting  in  a  land  where  perpetual  summer 
reigns.  Fifteen  months  after  they  were  stuck  into 
the  ground  the  potatoes  already  had  an  abundant 
posterity.  Four  harvests  had  been  gathered.  Many 
of  the  tubers  were  large,  and  grew  from  six  to  a 
dozen  in  a  hill.  At  last  accounts  Paternot's  potato 
patch  covered  several  acres,  and  he  had  sent  plenty 
of  seed  to  Tanganika  and  other  points  for  the  start- 
ing of  other  potato  farms.  M.  Emile  Laurent,  pro- 
fessor in  a  Belgian  school  of  agriculture,  has  spent  a 
long  time  on  the  Congo.  He  wrote, recently:  'The 
Belgians  on  the  Congo  can  never  forget  the  potato. 
How  often  have  we  wished  that  we  might  add  the 
precious  but  unattainable  vegetable  to  our  bill  of 
fare!  I  said  persistently  that  the  white  potato 
would  not  grow  on  the  Congo,  but  now  I  know  bet- 
ter. During  my  visit  to  the  upper  river  I  repeatedly 
had  potatoes,  raised  by  M.  Paternot,  for  dinner.' 
They  are  excellent.  They  are  a  little  more  watery 
than  the  best  European  potatoes,  but  not  so  much 
so  as  to  impair  their  quality  to  an  important  de- 
gree. It  should  be  added  that  these  potatoes  are 
raised  in  the  most  elevated  part  of  the  Congo  Basin, 
and  very  likely  they  would  not  thrive  in  the  lower 
altitudes." 

Virgil  wrote,  many  centuries  ago.  in  his  directions  for 
the  husbandman:  "Labor  omnia  vincit  improbus,"  and 
the  words  seem  to  be  true  to-day. 
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The  gnu  or  wildbecst  ("connochaetes  gnu")  of 
South  Africa,  known  as  the  white-tailed  gnu, 
although  rightly  classed  among  some  of  the  most 
graceful  of  all  the  mammals,  viz.,  the  antelopes, 
appears  to  have  the  head  and  horns  of  a  small 
Cape  buffalo,  the  feet  and  legs  of  a  deer  whilst 
the  tail  and  hindquarters  might  well  belong  to 
one  of  the  zebras  or  to  a  pony,  the  stiff  mane  on 
the  necks  of  full  grown  specimens  of  both  sexes 
assisting  in  their  asinine  or  equine  appearance; 
whilst  in  very  old  gnus  we  find  the  horns  at  their 
base  joined  tightly  together,  so  that  they  form  a 
solid  mass  of  horn,  exactly  as  is  seen  in  the  case  of 
an  old  Cape  buffalo.  Add  to  this,  as  pointed  out  by 
Lydekker  and  others,  that  the  bony  cores  of  the 
horns  are  honeycombed  with  cavities  as  in  the  ox 
tribe,  to  which  they  do  not  belong,  and  arc  totally 
different  from  those  of  their  relatives  the  antelopes, 
and  that  their  upper  molar  teeth  differ  entirely 
from  those  of  the  ox  tribe,  and  we  have  a  zoological 
eccentricity  of  the  first  order,  and  one  that  puzzled 
scientists  for  many  years  after  their  discovery. 

In  their  habits,  too,  gnus  are  quite  as  eccentric 
and  differ  quite  as  widely  from  the  antelopes 
among  which  they  are  classed,  for  while  these,  on 
the  approach  of  their  natural  enemy,  man,  will 
leap  off  in  a  series  of  graceful  bounds,  doing  their 
utmost  to  escape  from  his  dreaded  presence,  the 
gnus,  as  so  well  described  by  that  great  sportsman, 
Gordon  Cumming,  half  a  century  ago,  "unless 
driven  by  a  large  field  of  hunters,  do  not  leave 
their  ground,  although  disturbed.  Wheeling  about 
in  endless  circles  and  performing  the  most  extraor- 
dinary varieties  of  intricate  evolutions,  the  shaggy 
herds  of  these  eccentric  and  fierce-looking  animals 
caper  and  gambol  round  the  hunter  on  every  side. 
While  he  is  riding  hard  to  obtain  a  shot  at  a  herd 
in  front  of  him,  other  herds  are  charging  down 
wind  on  his  right  and  left,  and,  having  described  a 
number  of  circular  movements,  they  take  up  posi- 
tions on  the  very  ground  across  which  he  rode  only 
a  few  minutes  before." 

Little  wonder  is  it,  then,  that  the  gnus  are  being 
rapidly  swept  off  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  that 
good  living  specimens  are  fetching  such  large 
prices  in  Europe  to-day,  for  their  very  tameness 
and  curiosity  have  been  their  ruin,  and  ere  many 
years  are  past,  these  quaint  zoological  conundrums 
will  be  numbered  among  the  "have  beens"  with 
the  dodo,  quagga,  and  many  others. 


Brain  Power  of  tntoct*  Prof.  fh.  Mbit, 


.  Opon  Court 


In  the  immense  realm  of  the  invertebrates,  the 
highest  psychical  development  is,  by  general  ac- 
knowledgment, met  with  among  the  social  Hymcn- 
optera  ;  and  the  capital  representatives  of  this  group 
are  the  ants.  To  these  we  may  confine  ourselves. 
Despite  their  tiny  size,  their  brain,  particularly 
among  the  neuters,  is  remarkable  in  structure — 
"one  of  the  most  marvelous  atoms,"  says  Darwin, 
"in  all  matter,  not  excepting  even  the  human 
brain."  Injuries  to  this  organ,  which  are  frequent 
in  their  sanguinary  combats,  cause  disorders  quite 


analogous  to  those  observed  in  mammals.  It  :s 
useless  to  recall  what  every  one  knows  of  their 
habits,  their  organization  of  labor,  varied  methods 
of  architecture,  their  wars,  plundering  and  rape, 
practice  of  slavery,  methods  of  education,  and  (in 
certain  species)  their  agricultural  labors,  harvest- 
ing, construction  of  granaries,  etc.  We,  on  the 
contrary,  must  examine  the  exceptional  cases  in 
which  the  ants  depart  from  their  general  habits; 
for  their  ability  to  abstract,  to  generalize,  and  to 
reason,  can  only  be  established  by  new  adaptations 
to  unaccustomed  circumstances.  The  following 
may  serve  as  examples :  "A  nest  was  made  near 
one  of  our  tramways,"  says  Mr.  Belt,  "and  to  get 
to  the  trees,  the  leaves  of  which  they  were  harvest- 
ing, the  ants  had  to  cross  the  rails,  over  which 
the  cars  were  continually  passing  and  re-passing. 
Every  time  they  came  along  a  number  of  ants  were 
crushed  to  death.  They  persevered  in  crossing  for 
some  time,  but  at  last  set  to  work  and  tunneled 
underneath  each  rail.  One  day,  when  the  cars  were 
not  running,  I  stopped  up  the  tunnels  with  stones ; 
but,  although  great  numbers  carrying  leaves  were 
thus  cut  off  from  the  nest,  they  would  not  cross  the 
rails,  but  set  to  work  making  fresh  tunnels  under- 
neath them." 

Another  observer,  Dr.  Ellendorf,  who  has  care- 
fully studied  the  ants  of  Central  America,  recounts 
a  similar  experience.  These  insects  cut  off  the 
leaves  of  trees  and  carry  them  to  their  nests,  where 
they  serve  various  purposes.  One  of  their  columns 
was  returning  laden  with  sopils.  "I  placed  a  dry 
branch,  nearly  a  foot  in  diameter,  obliquely  across 
their  path,  which  was  lined  on  either  side  by  an  im- 
passable barrier  of  high  grass,  and  pressed  it  down 
so  tightly  on  the  ground  that  they  could  not  creep 
underneath.  The  first  comers  crawled  beneath  the 
branch  as  far  as  they  could,  and  then  tried  to  climb 
over,  but  failed  owing  to  the  weight  on  their  heads. 

.  .  They  then  stood  still  as  if  awaiting  a  word 
of  command,  and  I  saw  with  astonishment  that  the 
loads  had  been  laid  aside  by  more  than  a  foot's 
length  of  the  column,  one  imitating  the  other.  And 
now  work  began  on  both  sides  of  the  branch,  and 
in  about  half  an  hour  a  tunnel  was  made  beneath  it. 
Each  ant  then  took  up  its  burden  again,  and  the 
march  was  resumed  in  the  most  perfect  order." 
They  also  show  considerable  inventiveness  in  the 
construction  of  bridges.  It  appears  from  numerous 
observations  that  they  know  how  to  place  straws 
on  the  surface  of  water,  and  to  keep  them  in 
equilibrium  or  unite  their  several  ends  together 
with  earth,  moisten  them  with  their  saliva,  restore 
them  when  destroyed,  and  to  construct  a  highway 
made  of  grains  of  sand,  etc.  (Reaumur.)  They 
even  employ  living  bridges :  "The  ground  about  a 
maple  tree  having  been  smeared  with  tar  so  as  to 
check  their  ravages,  the  first  ants  who  attempted 
to  cross  stuck  fast.  But  the  others  were  not  to  be 
thus  entrapped.  Turning  back  to  the  tree  they  car- 
ried down  aphides  which  they  deposited  on  the  tar 
one  after  another  until  they  had  made  a  bridge 
over  which  they  could  cross  the  tarred  spot  with- 
out danger." 
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Th*  CUt  of  Amlmalt  L»»4»»  Spodotor 

Horses,  though  training  best  on  hay  and  oats, 
now  cat  cooked  food,  a  mixture  of  hay,  bran,  veg- 
etables and  corn  being  steamed  and  served  up  in 
most  of  the  great  London  stables ;  and  the  only  do- 
mestic creature  whose  tendency  to  enlarge  its  food- 
range  is  discouraged  is  the  pig,  not  because  it  is 
bad  for  the  animal,  but  because  we  desire  by  limit- 
ing its  choice  of  food  to  extend  our  own.  For  our 
own  purposes  we  have  induced  the  dog  to  become 
largely  a  vegetable  feeder,  greatly  to  the  advantage 
of  its  health  in  confinement,  and  by  the  substitution 
of  the  uniform  "dog-biscuit"  for  table-scraps  or 
meat  have  given  him  a  mixture  of  meal  and  dates, 
which  is  as  agreeable  to  crack  as  a  bone.  Among 
the  more  highly  organized  creatures  "single-food" 
animals  are  scarce  and  growing  scarcer.  There  is 
evidence  that  the  mute  swan  once  fed  almost  en- 
tirely on  sub-aquatic  grasses.  At  Abbotsbury, 
when  the  ice  destroyed  the  grass  growing  at  the 
bottom  of  the  lagoon,  the  half-wild  swans  refused 
to  touch  any  other  food,  and  starved  in  hundreds. 
Now  they  have  learned  to  cat  grain,  just  as  the 
Thames  swans  have  learned  to  eat  bread  and  the 
grain  which  falls  from  barges.  Probably  the  Ab- 
botsbury swans  were  the  last  of  their  species  in 
England  which  were  "single-food"  animals,  and 
with  their  conversion  the  extension  of  the  range  of 
diet  is  completed.  Reindeer  feed  almost  entirely 
on  mosses  and  lichen.  It  is  still  matter  for  doubt 
whether  they  can  be  acclimatized  in  this  country, 
though  experiments  are  being  made  to  that  end.  If 
they  cannot,  an  extension  of  the  species,  even 
though  in  domestication,  will  be  prevented  by  their 
limited  food-range.  The  moose  feeds  entirely  on 
the  bark  and  twigs  of  trees.  But  this  is  partly  due 
to  the  height  of  its  forelegs  and  the  shortness  of  its 
neck,  which  make  it  almost  impossible  for  it  to 
graze.  When  fed  from  a  manger  the  moose  takes 
readily  to  ordinary  cattle-food.  Seals  were  long 
considered  to  live  wholly  on  fish.  The  supply  is  so 
varied  as  well  as  abundant,  and  the  seals  so  active 
that  it  might  be  thought  that  there  was  little  to  in- 
duce them  to  seek  a  change.  Yet  Mr.  Trevor- 
Battye  when  on  Kolguev  watched  a  seal  catching 
ducks,  with  such  persistence  and  success  that  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  the  seal  has  extended  its 
dietary  from  fish  to  fowl.  Instances  of  the  converse 
are  the  great  fishing  owls,  which  being  provided 
with  an  equipment  equally  suited  for  killing  birds 
and  small  animals,  are  by  preference  catchers  of 
fish.  Instances  of  carnivora  developing  a  concur- 
rent taste  for  vegetable  food  are  uncommon.  The 
most  curious  instance  the  writer  has  known  was 
that  of  a  Scotch  dcerhound,  which  was  so  fond  of 
peaches  that  it  would  stand  on  its  hind  legs  to 
pluck  those  it  could  not  reach  when  standing  on  all 
fours.  The  Australian  colonies  present  the  three 
most  striking  instances  of  the  tendency  to  extend 
the  food  range  in  the  direction  of  flesh  diet.  The 
often-quoted  case  of  the  large  New  Zealand  parrot 
which  took  to  sheep-killing  is  the  most  striking. 
But  the  feral  pigs  of  the  colony  are  said  to  be  very 
destructive  to  young  lambs,  and  in  1833  in  Aus- 
tralia throughout  a  large  district  the  sheep  became 
not  only  carnivorous  but  cannibal.  The  sheep  of 
the  Murrumbidgee  country  became  addicted  to 


eating  a  salt-impregnated  earth  found  on  the  runs, 
and  after  some  time  became  thin  and  emaciated. 
They  then  attacked  the  new-born  lambs,  and  de- 
voured such  numbers  that  in  one  flock  only  four 
hundred  were  left  out  of  twelve  hundred.  Some  of 
the  squatters  applied  for  leave  from  the  Govern- 
ment to  move  to  other  runs  not  yet  taken  up.  Even 
the  shepherds  were  attacked  by  the  sheep  when  res- 
cuing the  lambs,  and  their  clothes  bitten.  This 
morbid  derangement  of  the  instincts  of  the  sheep, 
which  was  noted  on  many  runs  in  the  district,  was 
never  satisfactorily  accounted  for,  but  was  gen- 
erally attributed  to  the  eating  of  the  salt-impreg- 
nated earth.  Of  English  birds,  one,  generally  re- 
garded as  feeding  entirely  on  vegetables  and  grain, 
occasionally  varies  its  diet  by  animal  food.  This  is 
the  tame  pigeon,  which  has  been  noticed  after  rain 
to  eat  earth-worms  on  lawns  as  eagerly  as  a  thrush. 
This  addition  to  its  usual  food  is  probably  due  to 
the  absence  in  the  diet  generally  given  to  the  birds 
of  some  element  which  pigeons  find  in  the  mixed 
seeds  and  leaves  which  they  eat  when  wild.  The 
flesh-eating  habits  of  modern  rooks  in  the  north  of 
England  and  Scotland  has  recently  been  the  sub- 
ject of  a  chorus  of  complaints  from  game-pre- 
servers and  farmers.  The  rooks  are,  however, 
largely  the  victims  of  circumstance.  The  decrease 
of  arable  land,  during  the  cultivation  of  which  they 
found  abundance  of  animal  food,  has  forced  the 
rooks  to  find  a  substitute,  and  this  comes  to  hand 
in  the  form  of  young  rabbits,  pheasants  and 
chickens.  In  the  corn  countries  of  the  United 
States  the  sparrow  grows  yearly  more  dependent 
on  grain,  and  less  insectivorous  than  his  European 
reputation  justifies,  and  in  this  country  two  conse- 
cutive severe  winters  made  the  tits  take  to  bird- 
killing  with  an  aptitude  that  shocked  their  patrons 
in  English  gardens.  Highly  specialized  forms, 
such  as  the  ant-eaters,  the  moles  and  the  leaf-eating 
sloths,  must  almost  of  necessity  confine  themselves 
to  the  food  which  they  are  "by  intention"  adapted 
to  consume.  But  even  the  woodpecker  and  the 
wryneck,  with  claws  specially  adapted  for  scaling 
tree-trunks,  and  a  beak  formed  to  quarry  rotten 
wood,  arc  constantly  seen  feeding  on  the  ground, 
mainly  engaged  in  ravaging  ant-hills ;  and  kingfish- 
ers, scarcely  modified  from  the  shape  of  those 
which  hover  over  English  streams,  dart  with  equal 
precision  on  the  butterflies  and  beetles  of  tropica! 
woods.  Judging  by  the  scarcity  of  the  "single- 
food"  creatures,  and  the  low  place  in  the  scale 
which  they  occupy,  extension  of  the  range  of  diet 
is  almost  a  necessary  law  of  their  survival.  Ant- 
eaters,  sloths  and  caterpillars  may  confine  them- 
selves to  one  article  of  food ;  but  the  more  intelli- 
gent animals,  like  the  higher  races  of  man,  have 
learned  better.  One  almost  wonders  whether  the 
excuse  of  the  Congo  tribe  who  brought  no  palm- 
wine  to  the  Belgian  officers  was  true.  They  al- 
leged that  "the  elephants  had  drunk  it  all." 

•'  WolfCktUrf  "  of  Mia   Him  fork  Svn 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  wolf  is  regarded  in 
some  parts  of  India  with  a  peculiar  superstitious 
reverence,  which  makes  the  shedding  of  his  blood 
something  iniquitous.  As  a  consequence  the 
wolves  are  bold  and  numerous,  especially  in  dis- 
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tricts  where  there  is  little  or  no  European  influ- 
ence. Children,  also,  are  numerous,  and  the  wolves 
having  no  scruples  about  the  sacredness  of  life, 
have  on  countless  occasions  not  only  raided  the 
village  sheepfolds  but  have  carried  off  children.  The 
vast  majority  of  the  latter  have  been  devoured,  but 
here  and  there  a  poor  victim,  by  the  agency  of  some 
occult  malign  influence,  has  been  reserved  for  a  fate 
worse  than  death.  In  185a  what  was  probably  the 
first  circumstantial  and  authoritative  account  of  the 
"wolf  children"  of  India  was  published  by  Colonel 
Sleeman,  a  British  officer  especially  distinguished 
for  the  leading  part  he  took  in  putting  down  the 
Thugs  and  Dacoits.  According  to  this  authority,  the 
first  authentic  case  of  a  wolf  acting  as  foster  parent 
to  a  human  child  was  discovered  accidentally  by  a 
trooper  who  was  riding  along  the  banks  of  the 
River  Goomtee,  in  northern  India.  As  the  ravines 
in  that  region  were  all  infested  by  wolves,  the  sol- 
dier was  not  surprised  at  seeing  a  she-wolf,  accom- 
panied by  three  cubs,  come  out  of  a  covert  and  go 
down  to  the  river  to  drink.  What  surprised  him 
very  much,  however,  was  the  presence  of  another 
creature,  which  had  the  appearance  of  a  little  boy, 
but  was  evidently  on  the  friendliest  terms  with  its 
brute  companions  and  was  treated  apparently  just 
"like  one  of  the  family."  The  creature  went  on  all 
fours  and  drank  from  the  stream  like  the  others. 
The  trooper  tried,  though  unsuccessfully,  to  inter- 
cept the  phenomenon  before  it  escaped  with  the 
wolves  into  their  den.  He  secured  the  help  of  some 
natives  and  dug  through  several  feet  until  the  lair 
was  almost  reached.  The  wolf  family  then  made  a 
bolt  into  the  open,  and  it  was  only  after  a  stiff  chase 
and  something  of  a  fight  that  the  "wolf  boy"  was 
captured.  He  seemed  to  be  between  six  and  eight 
years  of  age.  "They  took  the  boy  to  the  village," 
said  Colonel  Sleeman,  "but  had  to  tie  him,  for  he 
was  very  restive,  and  struggled  hard  to  rush  into 
every  hole  or  den  they  came  near.  They  tried  to 
make  him  speak,  but  could  get  nothing  from  him 
but  an  angry  growl  or  snarl.  He  was  kept  for  sev- 
eral days  at  the  village,  and  a  large  crowd  assem- 
bled every  day  to  see  him.  When  a  grown  person 
came  near  him  he  became  alarmed  and  tried  to  steal 
away ;  but  when  a  child  came  near  he  rushed  at  it 
with  a  fierce  snarl,  like  that  of  a  dog,  and  tried  to 
bite  it."  For  about  three  years  this  being  lived  in 
charge  of  a  British  officer's  servants.  During  all 
that  time,  in  every  instinct  and  habit,  he  remained 
a  wild  animal.  He  was  inoffensive,  except  when 
teased,  and  could  never  be  induced  to  keep  on  any 
kind  of  clothing,  even  in  the  coldest  weather.  Very 
rarely  he  was  known  to  walk  in  a  semi-upright 
position ;  but  he  always  ran  to  his  food  on  all  fours. 
Raw  meat  he  devoured  greedily,  and  would  often 
take  as  much  as  half  a  lamb  at  one  meal.  He  was 
very  fond  of  uncooked  bones,  which  he  used  to 
crunch  and  gnaw  like  a  dog.  holding  them  on  the 
ground  under  his  hands,  just  as  a  dog  uses  his  fore- 
paws.  He  would  growl  angrily  if  a  human  being 
came  near  while  he  was  eating,  but  seemed  to  have 
no  objections  to  a  dog  or  a  jackal :  in  fact,  he  would 
sometimes  share  his  meal  with  such.  He  was  never 
known  to  laugh  or  even  smile,  and  once  onlv  was 
he  known  to  speak.  This  was  just  before  his  death. 
He  put  his  hands  to  his  head,  complained  that  it 


ached,  and  asked  for  a  drink  of  water.  He  drank 
the  water,  and  expired  almost  immediately  after- 
ward. 

Mammoth  Itnrg  K.  Iqiiklitr  KnemtUet 

African  ivory  is  likely  to  become  gradually 
scarcer  and  scarcer ;  and  if  there  were  no  other 
source  of  supply  this  beautiful  substance  would  ap- 
parently soon  reach  a  prohibitive  price.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  there  exists,  however,  in  the  frozen 
tundras  of  Siberia  a  supply  of  ivory  which  will  prob- 
ably suffice  for  the  world's  consumption  for  many 
years  to  come.  This  ivory  is  the  product  of  the 
mammoth  ("Elephas  primigenius"),  a  species  nearly 
allied  to  the  Indian  elephant,  but  protected  from  the 
cold  of  the  Arctic  regions  by  a  coat  of  long,  coarse 
hair,  with  a  finer  woolly  underfur  at  the  base.  .  .  . 

How  the  mammoths  were  enabled  to  exist  in  a 
region  where  their  remains  became  so  speedilv 
frozen,  and  how  such  vast  quantities  of  these  be- 
came accumulated  in  certain  spots,  are  questions 
which  do  not  at  present  seem  capable  of  being  satis- 
factorily answered;  and  their  discussion  would  ac- 
cordingly be  useless,  not  to  say  out  of  place,  on  the 
present  occasion.  It  will  suffice  to  say  that  such  ac- 
cumulations do  exist,  and  that  the  soil  of  certain 
portions  of  the  tundras  seems  to  be  almost  crammed 
with  such  remains.  It  may,  however,  be  remarked 
that  the  contents  of  the  stomachs  of  the  frozen  mam- 
moths, as  also  those  of  the  two  species  of  rhinocer- 
oses which  were  their  fellow  inhabitants  of  the 
tundras,  contain  remains  of  pine  needles  and  other 
vegetable  substances.  And  from  this  it  may  be  in- 
ferred that  the  tundras  themselves  were  clothed  with 
forest  during  the  mammoth  epoch  ;  since  the  theory 
that  the  carcasses  were  carried  down  by  the  rivers 
flowing  from  warmer  Southern  regions  into  the 
Arctic  Ocean  can  scarcely  merit  serious  attention. 
Possibly  some  light  may  be  thrown  upon  the  sub- 
ject by  the  great  accumulations  of  bones  of  large 
recent  mammals,  which  have  been  met  with  in  cer- 
tain districts  of  East  Africa.  Although  outside 
scientific  and  commercial  circles  comparatively  lit- 
tle is  known  with  regard  to  the  subject  in  England, 
mammoth  ivory,  in  place  of  being  a  modern  dis- 
covery, was  known  to  the  ancients,  and  has  for  cen- 
turies been  an  article  of  trade  and  manufacture.  .  .  . 

With  regard  to  the  amount  of  mammoth  ivory 
that  comes  into  the  market,  accounts  are  by  no 
means  so  numerous  nor  so  accurate  as  might  be 
desired.  It  is  stated,  however,  that  in  1821  a  Yakut 
brought  back  five  hundred  puds  (forty  pounds  to 
the  pud)  from  the  New  Siberian  Islands;  and  be- 
tween the  years  1825  and  1831  the  amount  annually 
sold  in  Yakutsk  ranged  between  one  thousand  and 
five  hundred  to  two  thousand  pud,  in  addition  to 
that  disposed  of  at  other  towns.  Many  writers  speak 
of  seeing  boat-loads  of  tusks  on  the  Lena  and 
Yenisei — a  steamer  which  carried  Baron  Norden- 
skiold  in  1875  having  a  cargo  of  over  one  hundred. 
About  the  year  1840.  Dr.  Middendorff,  who  visited 
the  country,  estimated  that  the  annual  output  of 
Siberian  ivory  reached  one  hundred  and  ten  thou- 
sand pounds,  representing  at  least  a  hundred  in- 
dividual mammoths;  so  that  the  total  number  of 
animals  whose  remains  have  been  exported  since 
the  conquest  of  Siberia  must  be  between  twenty 
thousand  and  thirty  thousand. 
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WIT  AND  HUMOR  OF  THE  PRESS* 


 Little  Mike  (in  the  midst  of  his  reading) — 

Feyther,  hoy  d'yez  pronounce  I-l-o-i-l-o?  McLub- 
berty — Pronounce  ut?  Begorra !  did  yez  niver  hear 
a  tur-r-key  gobble? 

 She  (singing  softly) — "O,  for  the  wings,  the 

wings  of  a  dove !"  He— What  earthly  use  would 
they  be  to  you,  my  dear?  She — I  was  just  planning 
the  trimming  for  my  Easter  hat. 

 Professor   Gray— By  the   way,  Professor 

Sage,  what  day  of  the  month  is  it?  To  save  my  life, 
I  can't  think.  Professor  Sage — It  is  the  twentieth. 
And  that  reminds  me,  what  month  is  it? 

 A  lady  one  day  being  in  need  of  some  small 

change,  called  downstairs  to  the  cook  and  inquired : 
"Mary,  have  you  any  coppers  down  there?"  "Yes, 
mum,  I've  two ;  but,  if  you  please,  mum,  they're 
both  me  cousins !"  was  the  unexpected  reply. 

 Governor  Stanley,  of  Kansas,  recently  re- 
ceived this  note:  "Dear  Sir — I  understand  you  said 
you  was  going  to  take  a  week  off  to  tear  up  the  big 
pile  of  letters  asking  you  for  jobs.  If  everything 
else  is  gone,  I  would  like  this  job  of  tearing  up 
letters." 

 Mrs.  Tilford — It  must  have  taken  Daniel 

Webster  a  long  time  to  compile  his  dictionary; 
don't  you  think  so?  Tilford — Daniel?  You  mean 
Noah,  don't  you?  Mrs.  Tilford — Now  don't  be 
silly.   Noah  built  the  Ark. 

 "What  do  you  consider  a  sufficient  income?" 

earnestly  asked  one  clubwoman  across  the  tea  table 
the  other  day.  "Always  a  little  more  than  you 
have,"  flashed  back  the  fair  philosopher  with  a 
smile. 

 "Oi  tink  Magg's  gittin'  oneasy  about  her 

future."  "Whoi?"  "She  be  callin'  auld  maids 
'maiden  ladies.' " 

 Little  Clarence — Papa,  what  is  the  difference 

between  firmness  and  obstinacy?  Papa — Merely  a 
matter  of  sex,  my  son. 

 Coal  Dealer— At  last  I  have  found  an  hon- 
est man.  Hawkins — Well,  what  of  it?  You  can't 
use  him  in  your  business. 

 "I  wonder  why  it  is  so  rare  for  a  man  to 

marry  his  first  love?"  "Generally  because  a  woman 
of  thirty-five  has  too  much  sense  to  marry  a  kid  of 
eighteen." 

 Mrs.  May  Fair — Good  morning,  Mr.  Keane. 

I  want  to  run  in  and  sec  your  wife.  Is  she  at  home? 
Mr.  Par  Keane — Yes ;  she'll  be  at  home  all  day. 
When  I  left  she  was  trying  to  make  up  her  mind  to 
go  out  and  have  a  tooth  pulled. 

 "But,"  protested  Adam,  "you  have  been  sat- 
isfied hitherto  with  your  present  garb."  "That's 
like  a  man!"  exclaimed  Eve.  "Do  you  suppose  a 
woman  never  wants  a  change?  I  want  a  new 
spring  leaf.  I've  been  wearing  this  fall  leaf  long 
enough." 

 On  a  muddy  crossing  even  the  most  modest 

woman  may  raise  her  dress  a  little  above  two 
feet. 

 Miss  Murray  Hill — I  suppose  I  must  con- 
gratulate you,  Sarah.    Miss  Point  Breeze — Why? 


•Compiled  from  Contemporaries. 


"Mr.  Homewood  tells  me  that  you  and  he  are  en- 
gaged— that  you  accepted  him  last  night."  "Did 
I?  Well,  really,  I  don't  remember;  but  1  have  no 
doubt  he  is  right.  I  never  have  the  heart  to  refuse 
a  proposal  of  marriage." 

 "See  the  effect  of  drink!"  cried  the  orator. 

"An  empty  home,  an  empty  pocket."  "And  worse 
of  all,"  added  an  inebriate  in  the  back  row,  "an 
empty  bottle." 

 Mother  (to  little  Frieda,  who  has  been  taken 

to  the  dentist's  to  have  a  tooth  pulled) — Frieda,  if 
you  cry  I'll  never  take  you  to  a  dentist's  again. 

 A  high-church  singer,  who  was  visiting  a 

rural  church  in  England  recently,  inquired: 
"Have  you  matins  in  this  church?"  "Oh.  no,  sir!" 
said  the  rustic  verger  ;  "oilcloth  right  up  to  the 
chancel." 

 Chief  Guy  (of  the  order  of  the  Golden  Sock) 

— Have  they  given  you  the  grip  yet?  Candidate — 
Great  Scott !  have  I  got  to  take  that,  too? 

 Madge-^He  stole  a  kiss  from  me.   Mabel — 

Well,  that  was  only  petit  larceny.  Madge — It 
wasn't ;  it  was  grand. 

 "Have  you  ever  read  the  article  on  how  to 

tell  a  bad  egg?"  "No,  I  haven't;  but  my  advice 
would  be,  if  you  have  anything  important  to  tell  a 
bad  egg,  why  break  it  gently." 

 A  Georgia  author  wrote  to  a  New  York  pub- 
lisher: "What  could  you  do  with  a  story  of  say 
sixty-five  thousand  words?"  The  publisher  replied 
briefly:  "If  the  express  company  would  undertake 
it,  we  could  send  it  back  to  you  immediately." 

— —It  was  his  first  cigar,  and,  contrary  to  all 
legend  and  precedent,  it  failed  to  make  him  ill.  Per- 
haps he  had  so  long  inhaled  the  smoke  from  his 
father's  cigars  that  he  was  immune.  Just  as  the 
cigar  was  finished  who  should  come  along  but  his 
spinster  aunt.  As  was  her  wont,  she  gave  him  a 
kiss.  "Ah,  Reggie  dear,"  she  cried,  pressing  her 
cheek  to  his  curly  head,  redolent  with  tobacco 
smoke,  "you've  been  kissing  your  father." 

 Knew   What    He  Wanted. — Customer — I 

want  some  kind  of  a  door  spring.  One  that  won't 
get  out  of  order.  Hardware  Dealer — A  door  spring? 
Customer — Yes;  and  one  that  won't  require  the 
strength  of  an  elephant  to  open.  Dealer — Hem! 
Customer — And  yet  it  must  be  strong  enough  to 
bring  the  door  all  the  way  to  and  not  leave  it  swing- 
ing a  couple  of  inches.  Dealer — I  see.  Customer 
— And  when  the  door  closes  I  don't  want  it  to  ram 
shut  like  a  catapult,  with  a  jar  that  shakes  the  house 
from  its  foundations.  Dealer — Yes ;  you  want  one 
that  will  bring  the  door  all  the  way  to  and  yet  do  it 
gently.  Customer — That's  the  idea.  But  I  don't 
want  any  complicated  arrangement  that  requires 
a  skilled  mechanic  to  attend  to  it.  Dealer — No,  of 
course  not.  You  want  something  simple,  yet  strong 
and  effective.  Customer — That's  the  talk;  some- 
thing that  can  be  put  on  or  taken  off  easily ;  some- 
thing that  will  do  its  work  quietly,  yet  thoroughly, 
and  won't  be  eternally  getting  out  of  order.  Dealer 
— I  see;  I  know  exactly  what  you  want,  sir,  just 
exactly.  Customer — Well,  show  me  one.  Dealer 
— We  don't  keep  door  springs. 
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Hmry  Tlmroa 

Spring,  with  that  nameless  pathos  in  the  air 
That  dwells  with  all  things  fair — 
Spring,  with  her  golden  suns  and  silver  rain, 
Is  with  us  once  again. 

Out  in  the  lonely  woods,  the  jasmine  burns 
Its  fragrant  lamps,  and  turns 
Into  a  royal  court,  with  green  festoons, 
The  banks  of  dark  lagoons. 

In  the  deep  heart  of  every  forest  tree 
The  blood  is  all  aglee; 

And  there's  a  look  about  the  leafless  bowers 
As  if  they  dreamed  of  flowers! 

Yet  still  on  every  side  we  trace  the  hand 
Of  winter  in  the  land. 
Save  where  the  maple  reddens  on  the  lawn. 
Flushed  by  the  season's  dawn; 

Or  where,  like  those  strange  semblances  we  find 
That  age  to  childhood  bind. 
The  elm  puts  on,  as  if  in  Nature's  scorn. 
The  brown  of  autumn  corn. 

As  yet  the  turf  is  dark,  although  you  know 
That,  not  a  span  below. 
A  thousand  germs  arc  creeping  to  the  light. 
And  soon  will  glad  the  sight. 

Already,  here  and  there,  on  frailest  stems 
Appear  some  azure  gems. 
Small  as  might  deck,  upon  a  gala  day. 
The  forehead  of  a  lay. 

In  gardens  you  may  see.  amid  the  dearth, 
The  crocus  breaking  earth; 
And.  near  the  snowdrop's  tender  white  and  green, 
The  violet  in  its  screen. 

But  many  gleams  and  shadows  need  must  pass 
Along  the  budding  grass. 
And  weeks  go  by,  before  the  enamored  South 
Shall  kiss  the  rose's  mouth. 

Still,  there's  a  sense  of  blossoms  yet  unborn 
In  the  sweet  airs  of  morn; 
One  almost  looks  to  find  the  very  street 
Grow  purple  at  his  feet. 

At  times,  a  fragrant  breeze  comes  floating  by. 
And  brings— you  know  not  why— 
A  feeling  as  when  eager  crowds  await. 
Before  a  palace  gate, 

Some  wondrous  pageant;  and  you  scarce  would  start 

If.  from  a  beech's  heart, 
•  A  blue-eyed  dryad,  stepping  forth,  should  say. 
"Behold  me,  I  am  May!" 

Ah,  who  would  couple  thoughts  of  war  and  crime 
With  such  a  blessed  time? 
Who.  in  the  west  wind's  aromatic  breath. 
Could  hear  the  call  of  death  ? 

Yet.  not  more  surely  shall  the  spring  awake 
The  voice  of  wood  and  brake. 
Than  she  shall  rouse,  for  all  her  tranquil  charms, 
A  million  men  to  arms. 

There  shall  be  deeper  hues  upon  her  plains 
Than  all  hrr  sunlit  rains 


And  every  gladdening  influence  'round 
Can  summon  from  the  ground. 

Ohl  standing  on  this  desecrated  mould, 
Mcthinks  that  I  behold. 
Lifting  her  bloody  daisies  up  to  God. 
Spring,  kneeling  on  the  sod. 

And  calling  with  the  voice  of  all  her  rills 
Upon  the  ancient  hills 
To  fall  and  crush  the  tyrant  and  the  slaves 
Who  turn  her  meads  to  graves! 

<W«  to  an  Infant  Sen.  lnemt  Htxnl 

Thou  happy,  happy  elf! 

(But  stop!  first  let  me  kiss  away  that  tear) 
Thou  tiny  image  of  myself! 

(My  love,  he's  poking  peas  into  his  ear) 
Thou  merry,  laughing  sprite. 
With  spirits,  feather  light. 
Untouched  by  sorrow  and  unsoiled  by  sin 
(My  dear,  the  child  is  swallowing  a  pin!) 

Thou  little  tricky  Puck) 

With  antic  toys  so  funnily  bestruck. 

Light  as  the  singing  bird  that  wings  the  air 

(The  door!  the  door!  he'll  tumble  down  the  stair!) 
Thou  darling  of  thy  sire! 
(Why,  Jane,  he'll  set  his  pinafore  afire!) 
Thou  imp  of  mirth  and  joy! 

In  love's  dear  chain  so  bright  a  link; 
Thou  idol  of  thy  parents, 

(Hang  the  boy!  there  goes  my  ink!) 

Thou  cherub,  but  of  earth; 

Fit  playfellow  for  fairies,  by  moonlight  pale. 
In  harmless  sport  and  mirth, 

(That  dog  will  bite  him  if  he  pulls  his  ttil!) 
Thou  human  humming-bee.  extracting  honey 

From  every  blossom  in  the  world  that  blows. 
Singing  in  youth's  Elysium  ever  sunny: — 

(Another  tumble— that's  his  precious  ncsc!) 
Thy  father's  pride  and  hope! 
(He'll  break  the  mirror  with  that  skipping-rope!) 

With  pure  heart  newly  stamped  from  Nature's  mint, 
(Where  did  he  learn  that  squint?) 

Thou  young  domestic  dove! 

(He'll  have  that  jug  off  with  another  shove!) 

Dear  nursling  of  the  hymeneal  nest! 

(Arc  those  torn  clothes  his  best?) 
Little  epitome  of  man! 

(He'll  climb  upon  the  table;  that's  his  plan!) 

Touched  with  the  beauteous  tints  of  dawning  life 

(He's  got  a  knife!) 
Thou  enviable  being! 

No  storms,  no  clouds,  in  thy  blue  sky  foreseeing. 
Play  on,  play  on,  my  elfin  John.' 

Toss  light  the  ball,  bestride  the  stick. 

(I  knew  so  many  cakes  would  make  him  sick!) 
With  fancies  buoyant  as  the  thistle  down. 

Prompting  the  face  grotesque,  and  antic  brisk. 

With  many  a  lamb  like  frisk 
(He's  got  the  scissors  snipping  at  your  gown!) 

Thou  pretty  opening  rose! 

(Go  to  your  mother,  child,  and  wipe  your  nose!) 
Balmy  and  breathing  music  like  the  South 
(He  really  brings  my  heart  into  my  mouth!) 

Bold  as  the  hawk,  yet  gentle  as  the  dove 
(I'll  tell  you  what,  my  love. 

I  cannot  write  unless  he's  sent  ahove!) 
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■  Our  Alltg  «««f|fC«rt»» 

Of  all  the  girls  that  arc  so  smart 

There's  none  like  pretty  Sally; 
She  is  the  darling  of  my  heart. 

And  she  lives  in  our  alley. 
There  is  no  lady  in  the  land 

Is  half  so  sweet  as  Sally; 
She  is  the  darling  of  my  heart, 

And  she  lives  in  our  alley. 

Her  father  he  makes  cabbage-nets 

And  through  the  streets  does  cry  'em; 
Her  mother  she  sells  laces  long 

To  such  as  please  to  buy  'em; 
But  sure  such  folks  could  ne'er  beget 

So  sweet  a  girl  as  Sally; 
She  is  the  darling  of  my  heart, 

And  she  lives  in  our  alley. 

W  hen  she  is  by,  I  leave  my  work, 

I  love  her  so  sincerely; 
My  master  comes  like  any  Turk, 

And  bangs  mc  most  severely— 
But  let  him  bang  his  bellyful. 

Ml  bear  it  all  for  Sally; 
She  is  the  darling  of  my  heart. 

And  she  lives  in  our  alley. 

Of  all  the  days  that's  in  the  week 

I  dearly  love  but  one  day — 
And  that's  the  day  that  comes  betwixt 

A  Saturday  and  Monday; 
For  then  I'm  drest  all  in  my  best 

To  walk  abroad  with  Sally; 
She  is  the  darling  of  my  heart, 

And  she  lives  in  our  alley  . 

My  master  carries  me  to  church, 

And  often  am  I  blamed 
Because  I  leave  him  in  the  lurch 

As  soon  as  text  is  named; 
I  leave  the  church  in  sermon-time 

And  slink  away  to  Sally; 
She  is  the  darling  of  my  heart, 

And  she  lives  in  our  alley. 

When  Christmas  comes  about  ag?in, 

O  then  I  shall  have  money; 
I'll  hoard  it  up,  and  box  it  all, 

I'll  give  it  to  my  honey; 
I  would  it  were  ten  thousand  pound, 

I'd  give  it  all  to  Sally; 
She  is  the  darling  of  my  heart. 

And  she  lives  in  our  alley. 

My  master  and  the  neighbors  all 

Make  game  of  me  and  Sally, 
And  but  for  her  I'd  better  be 

A  slave  and  row  a  galley ; 
But  when  my  seven  long  years  are  out, 

O  then  I'll  marry  Sally— 
And  then  we'll  wed,  and  then  we'll  bed, 

But  not  in  our  alley. 


Far  Charllt  t  Satit  

The  night  is  late,  the  house  is  still, 

The  angels  of  the  hour  fulfill 

Their  tender  ministries,  and  move 

From  couch  to  couch,  in  cares  of  love. 

They  drop  into  thy  dreams,  sweet  wife. 

The  happiest  smile  of  Charlie's  life. 

And  lay  on  Baby's  lips  a  kiss 

Fresh  from  his  angel-brother's  bliss; 

And  as  they  pass,  they  seem  to  make 

A  strange,  dim  hymn,  "For  Charlie's  sake! 
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My  listening  heart  takes  up  the  strain, 
And  gives  it  to  the  night  again, 
Fitted  with  words  of  lowly  praise, 
And  patience  learned  of  mournful  days, 
And  memories  of  the  dead  child's  ways. 

His  will  be  done.  His  will  be  done! 
Who  gave,  and  took  away,  my  son— 
In  the  far  land  to  shine  and  sing, 
Before  the  Beautiful,  the  King, 
Who  every  day  doth  Christmas  make, 
All  starred  and  belled  for  Charlie's  sake. 

For  Charlie's  sake  I  will  arise; 
I  will  anoint  me  where  he  lies, 
And  change  my  raiment,  and  go  in 
To  the  Lord's  house,  leaving  my  sin 
Without,  and  seat  me  at  His  board, 
Eat,  and  be  glad,  and  praise  the  Lord. 
For  wherefore  should  I  fast  and  weep. 
And  sullen  moods  of  mourning  keep: 
I  cannot  bring  him  back,  nor  he. 
For  any  calling,  come  to  me: 
The  bond  the  angel  Death  did  sign, 
God  sealed— for  Charlie's  sake  and  mive. 

I'm  very  poor — his  slender  stone 

Marks  all  the  narrow  field  I  own; 

Yet,  patient  husbandman,  I  till 

With  faith  and  prayers  that  precious  h:!i 

Sow  it  with  penitential  pains, 

And,  hopeful,  wait  the  latter  rains: 

Content  if,  after  all,  the  spot 

Yield  barely  one  forget-me-not; 

Whether  or  figs  or  thistles  make 

My  crop— content,  for  Charlie's  sake. 

I  have  no  houses,  builded  well — 

Only  that  little  lonesome  cell, 

Where  never  romping  playmates  come, 

Nor  bashful  sweethearts,  cunning-dumb: 

An  April  burst  of  girls  and  boys. 

Their  rainbowed  cloud  of  griefs  and  joys 

Born  with  their  songs,  gone  with  their  toys; 

Nor  ever  is  its  stillness  stirred 

By  purr  of  cat,  or  chirp  of  bird. 

Or  mother's  twilight  legend,  told 

Of  Horner's  pie  or  Tiddler's  gold, 

Or  Fairy,  hobbling  to  the  door, 

Red-cloaked  and  weird,  banned  and  poor. 

To  bless  the  good  child's  gracious  eyes, 

The  good  child's  wistful  charities, 

And  crippled  Changeling's  hunch  to  make 

Dance  on  his  crutch,  for  Good  Child's  sake. 

How  it  is  with  the  lad?-Tis  well; 
Nor  would  I  any  miracle 
Might  stir  my  sleeper's  tranquil  trance. 
Or  plague  his  painless  countenance; 
I  would  not  any  Seer  might  place 
His  staff  on  my  immortal's  face. 
Or  lip  to  lip.  and  eye  to  eye, 
Charm  back  his  pale  mortality: 
No,  Shunammite!   I  would  not  break 
God's  quiet.   Let  them  weep  who  wake. 

For  Charlie's  sake  my  lot  is  blest: 
No  comfort  like  his  mother's  breast. 
No  praise  like  hers:  no  charm  exprcst 
In  fairest  forms  hath  half  her  zest. 
For  Charlie's  sake  this  bird's  carcst 
That  Death  left  lonely  in  the  nest. 
For  Charlie's  sake  my  heart  is  drcst, 
As  for  its  birthday,  in  its  best. 
For  Charlie's  sake  we  leave  the  rest 
To  Him  who  gave,  and  who  did  take. 
And  saved  us  twice— for  Charlie's  sake. 
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The  Letters  of  Robert  Browning  and  Elizabeth  Barrett 
Barrett,  1845-1846.  With  Portraits.  In  2  vols.  New 
York:  Harper  Brothers.    8vo.,  $5. 

"Neither  critics  nor  readers  are  for  the  most  part 
squeamish  in  these  days  of  extended  publicity," 
says  the  London  Literary  World,  '  when  it  comes 
to  the  publishing  of  private  correspondence  or  facts 
concerning  the  private  lives  of  notable  men  and 
women ;  and  yet,  it  must  be  confessed,  most  people 
felt  something  of  a  shock  on  learning  that  the  let- 
ters which  passed  between  Robert  browning  and 
Elizabeth  Barrett  during  the  months  of  their  ro- 
mantic courtship  were  about  to  be  published.  One 
could  not  help  fearing  the  tearing  away  of  the  veil 
of  privacy  from  what  seemed  too  sacred  for  the 
prying  eyes  of  mere  curiosity.  Has  that  fear  been 
justified?  or  has  it  proved  merely  idle  superstition 
owing  to  the  regard  which  is  generally  expressed 
for  the  most  sacred  utterances  of  human  compan- 
ionship? In  other  words,  was  the  publication  of 
this  correspondence  justifiable?  Yes;  by  passionate 
anticipation  we  answer  before  the  question  is  fin- 
ished, as  the  Opium-Eater'  did  in  another  matter. 
The  publication  of  these  letters,  the  only  ones  that 
passed  between  the  two  great  poets — for  after  their 
marriage  they  were  never  separated' — is  not  only 
welcome,  but  it  is  one  of  the  literary  events  of  the 
year,  and  makes  us  feel  that  their  destruction  would 
have  been  a  real  loss  to  literature.    .    .  . 

"Each  scrap  that  one  quotes  from  these  letters 
has  something  to  say  for  itself,  but  it  does  not  re- 
veal the  wonderful  charm  of  the  whole  collection. 
That  charm  can  only  really  be  experienced  by  read- 
ing the  whole  correspondence,  although  even  so 
it  may  not  be  plain  to  all.  There  will  be  Philis- 
tines to  laugh  at  some  of  the  passionate  love  voiced 
in  these  pages,  but  such  Philistines  have  never  far 
to  travel  before  finding  something  great  or  tender 
to  excite  their  merriment.  For  ourselves  we  place 
these  letters  with  the  works  of  their  poet-writers, 
and  welcome  them  as  among  the  most  deeply  sig- 
nificant of  recently-published  books. 

"The  destruction  of  this  correspondence  would 
have  been  something  of  a  calamity,  and  we  can  only 
gratefully  thank  the  son  of  'the  Brownings'  for  his 
courage  in  publishing  the  remarkable  series." 

Wisdom  and  Destiny.  By  Maurice  Maeterlinck.  Trans- 
lated by  Alfred  Sutro.  New  York:  Dodd.  Mead  &  Com- 
Stone  &  Co.   8vo.,  $3.50. 

'  Nothing  is  more  discouraging  than  to  try  to 
write  a  critical  estimate  of  the  work  of  Maurice 
Maeterlinck,"  says  Richard  Hovcy  in  the  Book- 
man. "His  next  book  is  sure  to  make  it  obsolete. 
The  surprise,  or  one  of  the  surprises,  in  Maeter- 
linck's latest  volume,  Wisdom  and  Destiny,  is  the 
revelation  of  the  author  as  a  prophet  of  joy.  .  .  . 
Wisdom  and  Destiny  gives  us  more  than  one  new 
insight  into  life,  more  than  one  new  point  of  view 
from  which  to  estimate  our  indebtedness  to  its 
author.  Something  of  the  charm  of  the  original  is 
lost  in  Mr.  Sutro's  translation.  Mr.  Sutro  is  more 
rhetorical  than  Maeterlinck,  and  his  style  has  a 
vicious  trick  of  inversion  quite  alien  to  the  high 
simplicity  and  utter  lack  of   affectation  of  his 


original.  But  his  translation  is  far  from  being  a 
bad  one,  and  in  this  book  the  substance  is  of  more 
importance  than  the  style.  That  Wisdom  and  Des- 
tiny is  a  greater  book  than  The  Treasure  of  the 
Humble  I  am  not  prepared  to  say.  That  it  should 
appeal  to  a  wider  audience  seems  to  me  certain.  It 
is  the  book  which  I  should  assuredly  recommend 
all  those  who  as  yet  have  read  nothing  of  Maeter- 
linck's to  read  first.  It  leads  step  by  step  from  the 
realm  of  ordinary  thought  to  that  of  extraordinary 
thought,  and  helps  the  reader  into  the  circle  of 
ideas  where  The  Treasure  of  the  Humble  pre- 
sumes him  to  have  already  arrived.  It  is  the  work 
of  a  mystic,  indeed,  but  of  a  mystic  with  his  feet  on 
solid  ground.  And  now,  though  we  may  not  have 
perceived  it  or  clearly  realized  it  before,  we  can  see 
that  just  this  combination  of  spiritual  insight  with 
realistic  sanity  is  what  has  always  been  Maeter- 
linck's characteristic.    .    .  . 

"But  to  most  people  the  most  startling  revelation 
of  all  will  be  that  of  which  I  spoke  in  the  begin- 
ning, the  revelation  of  Maeterlinck  as  a  prophet  of 
joy.  As  his  mysticism  is  revealing  itself  as  but  an 
extension  of  the  normal,  as  his  fatalism  is  seen  to 
be  conceived  as  conquerable  by  character,  so  his 
tragedy  shows  itself  to  be  not  inconsistent  with  a 
philosophy  of  life  that  is  essentially  a  philosophy  of 
joy.  The  Wisdom  of  the  Happy  might  have  been 
the  title  of  the  book." 

The  Jew,  The  Gypsy,  and  El  Islam.  By  Sir  Richard  F. 
Burton.  Edited  by  W.  H.  Wilkin&.  Chicago:  Herbert  S. 
Stone  &  Co.   8vo.,  $3.50. 

"The  posthumous  honor  which  mav  come  from 
this  triad  of  essays  will  hardly  add  to  Burton's 
varied  fame,"  writes  Josiah  Renick  Smith  in  the 
Dial,  "though  in  certain  respects  they  are  faithful 
suggestions  of  the  man.  In  addition  to  the  forty- 
eight  works  nvhlished  Hurintr  his  life,  there  were 
left  at  his  death  some  twenty  MSS.,  the  publication 
of  which  was  placed  absolutely  within  the  discre- 
tion of  his  widow,  Lady  Burton.  She  published  her 
Life  of  Sir  Richard  Burton,  and  editions  of  his 
Arabian  Nights.  Catullus,  and  II  Pantamerone;  and 
was  arranging  for  the  publication  of  others,  when 
she  died  (March,  1896)  ;  and  the  MSS.— with  the 
discretion— were  entrusted  to  Mr.  Wilkins. 

"The  three  papers  now  brought  together  by  Mr. 
Wilkins  are  of  unequal  merit.  The  first  one,  The 
Jew,  is  an  unfavorable  criticism  upon  the  most  per- 
sistent race  in  history;  its  steadily  anti-Semitic 
spirit  would  delight  the  soul  of  Pastor  Stoecker  or 
the  Jew-baiting  populace  of  Paris.  Burton's  vari- 
ous Eastern  consulates  enabled  him  to  know  the 
Jews  of  the  Orient  widely  and  well ;  but  his  attempt 
to  defend  the  atrocities  against  the  Jews  of  the 
Middle  Ages  by  the  suggestion  of  previous  greater 
atrocities  committed  by  them  is  gratuitous.  The 
chapter  on  the  Talmud  is  interesting;  but  the 
mingled  absurdity  and  vindictivencss  of  its  anti- 
Gentile  teachings  are  shown  up  with  a  relish  which 
is  unpleasant  to  contemplate.  The  truth  is  that 
none  of  us,  as  nations,  can  turn  over  the  leaves  of 
our  darker  youth  without  wincing;  and  it  is  unfair 
to  erect  the  police  reports  of  the  Levant  into  a 
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studied  indictment  of  a  race  whose  achievements 
and  services  to  civilization  are  conceded  by  all  who 
read  history  with  untrammeled  judgment. 

"The  Gypsy  is  an  attractive  ethnological  study, 
for  the  writing  of  which  Burton  was  admirably 
well  equipped,  even  if  he  had  not  in  his  veins  that 
infusion  of  Romany  blood  with  which  he  was  gen- 
erally credited.  Its  merits  are  somewhat  impaired 
by  a  lack  of  proportion;  nearly  half  of  the  150 
pages  being  a  polemic  against  the  claims  of  M. 
Paul  Bataillard  to  priority  in  identifying  the 
Gypsies  with  the  Jat  of  the  banks  of  the  Indus. 
This,  as  well  as  the  comparative  word-lists,  can 
naturally  be  of  interest  to  very  few  outside  the 
ranks  of  experts  in  'Chinganology.'  But  the  chap- 
ters devoted  to  a  survey  of  the  'children  of  out-of- 
doors'  in  the  various  continents,  whether  called 
Gitano,  Zigeuner,  Tzigane,  or  Jat,  are  really  fas- 
cinating, and  could  have  been  written  by  no  one 
else.  Burton  penetrated  everywhere,  was  under- 
stood of  the  Gypsies  in  all  lands,  and  learned  their 
traditions  and  character  with  a  completeness  ap- 
proached by  no  other  Englishman,  except  perhaps 
his  great  contemporary,  George  Borrow. 

"El  Islam,  the  third  in  this  group  of  studies,  is 
an  essay  of  about  sixty-five  pages.  It  was  written, 
as  Mr.  Wilkins  tells  us,  about  1853,  soon  after  that 
daring  and  successful  pilgrimage  to  Mecca  which 
made  Burton  famous.  It  is  a  sympathetic  'apolo- 
gia* for  the  Saving  Faith;  and  the  tone  is,  on  the 
whole,  both  moderate  and  philosophic.    .    .  . 

"The  book,  it  should  be  added,  is  beautifully 
printed  and  bound ;  is  provided  with  an  index ;  and 
has  a  finely  etched  portrait  of  Sir  Richard  Burton, 
from  the  painting  by  Lord  Leighton." 

Rachel.  By  Jane  H.  Findlater.  New  York:  The  Dou- 
bleday  &  McClure  Company.  $1.25. 

"Readers  who  remember  that  literary  classic, 
Mrs.  Oliphant's  Life  of  Edward  Irving,  will  not  fail 
to  see  the  strong,  first-cousinly  resemblance  be- 
tween that  eccentric  Scotch  divine  and  the  hero  of 
Miss  Findlater's  story,  Michael  Fletcher,"  says 
Literature.  "Even  physically  there  is  a  marked 
likeness  to  the  giant  of  Annandale,  first  lover  of  the 
brilliant  Jane  Welsh  Carlyle,  and  minister  of  that 
Independent  sect  in  London  whose  tenets  were 
drawn  directly  from  the  prophets,  and  who  found  in 
Irving  one  who  saw  visions  and  dreamed  dreams, 
and  at  the  bidding  of  whose  fiery  eloquence  men 
and  women  heard  voices'  and  believed  strange  in- 
terpretations of  Scripture.  Michael  Fletcher  is  of 
great  size,  of  a  magnetic  presence,  is  marvelously 
simple  and  devoid  of  self-consciousness,  and  from 
a  gypsy  mother  has  inherited  a  gift  of  reading  the 
future,  which  imposes  on  his  own  imagination  quite 
as  much  as  on  the  credulity  of  those  whom  he 
meets.  In  his  public  life  the  parallelism  with  Irv- 
ing is  still  more  interesting.  Irving  never  entered 
the  door  of  a  parishioner  without  pausing  on  the 
threshold,  extending  his  hands,  and  exclaiming, 
'Peace  be  to  this  house!'  Michael  Fletcher,  going 
to  visit  a  dying  man,  stands  in  the  doorway,  one 
hand  uplifted,  and  says.  'God  bless  John  Creame!' 
Dropping  on  his  knees  like  a  child,  by  the  bedside, 
he  prays  for  the  passing  soul  with  a  curious  direct- 
ness of  phrase,  and  a  sense  of  power  with  God, 


which  might  befit  an  apostle,  utterly  heedless  of 
any  audience  or  spectator  but  the  Lord  himself. 

"Aside  from  such  superficial  coincidences  with 
Irving's  remarkable  life,  the  book  is  vital  and 
strong,  and  the  love  story  it  tells  is  constructed  on 
original  lines.  .  .  .  Whoever  shall  read  Rachel  will 
be  confronted  with  real  problems  and  real  people, 
and  while  being  entertained  will  find  food  for 
thought.  In  these  days  of  over-much  devotion  to 
dialect,  it  is  very  satisfactory,  too,  to  chance  upon 
a  Scottish  novel  in  which  the  characters  express 
themselves  in  good,  plain  English  speech." 

Dream  Days.  By  Kenneth  Grahame.  New  York:  John 
Lane.  $1.25. 

"The  humors  of  children,  dressed  up  and  in  some 
sort  dramatized  for  older  readers,  afford  a  literary 
genre  that  is  still  comparatively  unworked,"  says 
the  Speaker;  "but  it  is  one  difficult  to  treat,  and 
one  very  rarely  presented  with  the  art  and  ingenu- 
ousness it  requires.  The  author  of  The  Golden 
Age  showed  in  its  pages  that  he  had  the  particular 
shrewd  sense  of  childish  concerns  which  such  a 
writer  must  have  to  win  our  sympathies.  He  was 
both  artist  enough  and  psychologist  enough;  he 
had  the  right  mixture  of  philosophy  and  the  essay- 
ist's fantasy  in  his  writing;  and  he  had  the  'touch' 
that  Miss  Alcott  once  spoke  of.  All  this  we  knew 
from  his  Golden  Age,  and  the  present  volume 
(whose  title  is  not,  perhaps,  so  happily  conceived) 
proves  very  clearly  that  his  subject-matter  is  not 
likely  to  be  exhausted  yet  awhile.  If  his  first  book  in 
this  kind  was  the  surprise,  having  about  it  some- 
thing more  of  a  unity,  there  are  idylls  and  episodes 
of  the  nursery  and  the  garden  in  this.which  arc  quite 
as  good  as  anything  that  he  gave  us.  Take,  for  in- 
stance, the  Circus  chapter,  which  Mr.  Grahame  calls 
the  Magic  Ring ;  nothing  could  be  better  than  the 
grave  drollery  of  his  manner  in  presenting  all  the 
hopes  and  fears,  and  the  excessive  little-boy's  rap- 
ture, which  many  of  us  can  still  connect  with  the 
idea  of  the  paradise  of  clowns  and  sawdust.  The 
pen  of  the  writer  fairly  dilates  with  the  exuberance 
of  our  youngster's  heart  at  the  mere  prospect  of 
circus-going:  'What  the  others  thought  I  know 
not ;  what  they  said,  if  they  said  anything,  I  did  not 
comprehend.  For  me  the  house  was  bursting, 
walls  seemed  to  cramp  and  to  stifle,  the  roof  was 
jumping  and  lifting.  Escape  was  the  imperative 
thing — to  escape  into  the  open  air,  to  shake  off 
bricks  and  mortar,  and  to  wander  in  the  unfre- 
quented places  of  the  earth,  the  more  properly  to 
take  in  the  passion  and  the  promise  of  the  giddy 
situation.' 

"The  impulse,  the  avidity,  the  sheer  ardency  of 
longing,  that  go  with  the  little  boy's  temper  of 
mind,  confronted  by  maiden  aunts  and  tempted  by 
such  adventures  as  those  of  the  Magic  Ring,  have 
hardly,  we  imagine,  found  a  better  chronicler  than 
Mr.  Grahame  at  his  best.  'Was  it  humanely  possi- 
ble for  clowns  to  perform  one-half  of  the  bewitch- 
ing drolleries  recorded  in  history?'  Could  it  be  that 
our  younp  hero  was  really  fated  to  see  such  things 
and  survive?  Ah,  no!  something  must  happen 
first.  Measles,  or  the  disruption  of  the  world  itself 
in  one  loud  explosion.  The  psychology  of  childish 
extreme  hope,  and  of  that  hope  unfulfilled,  and 
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then,  by  the  intervention  of  the  god  in  the  car  (who 
appears  wearing  the  shape  of  a  friendly  man  driv- 
ing a  gig  in  the  particular  circus  episode),  its  ulti- 
mate gratification  and  the  consequent  widening  of 
the  emotional  horizons — all  this  is  most  delightfully 
portrayed  by  Mr.  Kenneth  Grahame's  method. 

"What  he  has  given  us  in  this  volume  strikes 
one,  on  reconsidering  it,  as  something  very  like  an 
extension  of  the  method  of  the  recent  so-called 
Idyll,  usually  identified  with  Mr.  Barrie  and  his 
school,  to  the  nursery.  In  both,  the  humor  of  the 
thing  lies  in  the  treatment  of  the  characters  and 
traits  and  droll  criticism  of  life,  afforded  by  a  cer- 
tain simple  folk,  as  recorded  by  a  superior  remi- 
niscent intelligence.  And  we  do  not  find  that  the 
simple  folk  of  Mr.  Kenneth  Grahame's  idyllic 
world— to  wit,  Selina  and  Harold,  and  Harold's 
elder  brother,  who  himself  becomes  the  mouthpiece 
of  their  trials  and  delights,  and  his  own  auto- 
biographer — lose  anything  in  the  comparison  with 
those  bucolic  elders  who  have  served  the  pages  of 
Mr.  Barrie's  direct  imitators.  Fortunately  Mr. 
Kenneth  Grahame  is  no  imitator  save  of  himself 
and  of  his  Golden  Age  in  these  latest  contributions 
of  his.  In  such  idylls,  if  the  term  may  be  permitted, 
as  his  Dies  Irae,  which  is  a  droll  presentment  of  the 
tragi-comedy  of  a  school  hamper,  or  The  Reluctant 
Dragon,  which  is  another  outcome  of  the  circus  and 
its  enchanted  fauna,  turned  to  extremely  good  ef- 
fect, one  is  treated  to  that  sufficiently  uncommon 
sense  and  expression  of  experiences  common  to  all 
of  us,  which  serve  as  a  test  of  comparative  origi- 
nality. There  are  many  writers  who  arc  haunting 
the  doors  of  the  nursery,  and  the  corners  of  school 
playgrounds,  with  more  or  less  success;  there  is 
none  who  is  doing,  or  who  is  able,  so  far  as  we 
know,  to  do,  just  what  Mr.  Kenneth  Grahame  does. 
Given  less  of  a  suspicion  of  a  too-much  deliberation 
and  self-consciousness  of  manner,  on  occasion,  and 
less  of  a  bias  on  behalf  of  the  boy  versus  the  girl, 
and  we  can  imagine  a  third  volume  from  his  pen 
which  will  carry  his  art  to  a  very  triumphant  ac- 
complishment indeed  in  the  rare  field  he  has 
chosen." 


Old  Chester  Talcs.  By  Margaret  Deland.  New  York: 
Harper  &  Brothers.  $1.50. 

"This  is  one  of  the  most  delightful  and  satisfac- 
tory volumes  its  author  has  yet  published,"  says  the 
Critic.  "As  the  title  indicates,  it  deals  with  that 
charming  village  whose  ways  and  manners  are  be- 
coming increasingly  dear  and  familiar  to  Mrs.  De- 
land's  readers.  The  best  part  of  John  Ward,  to 
most  of  us  was  not  the  soul  struggles  of  the  Cal- 
vinist  in  contact  with  life,  but  the  idyllic  scenes  of 
country  life  with  which  the  book  began,  and  from 
that  time  to  this,  whenever  Mrs.  Deland  has 
touched  single-heartedly  upon  that  environment 
and  those  who  people  it,  she  has  been  uniformly  at 
her  best.  Her  recent  collection  of  tales,  The  Wis- 
dom of  Fools,  was  essentially  a  book  of  problem- 
stories,  in  which  problem  overpowered  personality. 
In  Old  Chester  Tales  we  still  have  the  problem 
here  and  there,  but  it  is  the  pretext  for  the  story 
rather  than  the  purpose  of  it.  Ethical  interest  is 
subordinated  to  human  interest,  as  it  always  must 
be  in  any  vital  fiction. 


"Old  Chester  in  its  completeness  stands  for  the 
leisurely,  dignified,  self-respecting  life  of  the  coun- 
try town  as  it  used  to  be  and  in  some  highly  fav- 
ored corners  still  is.  It  stands  for  the  old  school 
of  manners  and  of  thought.  We  have  changed  all 
that  and  perhaps  improved  it,  but  we  have  not  yet 
succeeded  in  forming  characters  which  have,  even 
for  ourselves,  the  sweetness  and  attractiveness  of 
those  produced  under  the  old  regime.  Stories 
about  them  are,  frankly,  more  interesting  than 
stories  about  ourselves,  because  we  suspect  the  per- 
sonages to  be  of  better  stuff  than  we.  Dr.  Laven- 
dar's  views  of  life  deserve  more  consideration  than 
those  of  any  other  priest  we  know  in  current  fiction, 
and  Miss  Maria,  the  Misses  Jay  and  their  younger 
counterparts,  Dorothea  Ferris  and  Mrs.  Willy 
King's  sister  Lucy,  delight  us  more  than  all  the 
strictly  up-to-date  heroines  with  complete  outfits  of 
the  latest  ideas.  The  prime  merit  of  Old  Chester 
Tales  is  this  old-fashioned  lovableness.  After  that 
come  all  the  merits  of  conception  and  execution 
needful  to  make  the  book  as  acceptable  to  the  head 
as  to  the  heart.  Surely  no  one  needs  to  be  told,  at 
this  late  day,  with  what  delicacy  and  sympathy  Mrs. 
Deland  does  such  work  as  this.  She  has  the  ex- 
quisite touch  as  well  as  the  comprehending  mind." 


Music  and  Poetry.  A  Volume  of  Essays.  By  Sidney 
Lanier:   Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  l2mo,  $1.50. 

"Sidney  Lanier  died  in  1 881,  but  his  fame  has. 
grown  steadily  with  the  passing  of  the  years.  A 
posthumous  volume  of  his  essays  will  receive  to- 
day a  more  respectful  attention  than  if  the  same 
work  had  appeared  a  couple  of  decades  ago,"  says 
Richard  Burton  in  the  Book  Buyer.  "Some  of  the 
thirteen  papers  making  up  this  welcome  addition  to 
the  sum  total  of  Lanier's  prose  writings  are  but 
fragmentary  in  form,  or  merely  outlined  in 
thought,  but  whether  complete  or  not,  they  have  a 
charm  of  manner,  a  grasp  of  the  fundamental  dis- 
tinctions of  criticism  and  an  insistence  upon  high 
and  eternal  principles,  which  this  critic  always 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  productions  of  art.  Hence 
these  gathered  critiques  are  important.  Lanier, 
whom  one  first  thinks  of  as  the  most  distinctive 
southern  poet  since  Poe,  performed  this  service  for 
literary  criticism ;  he  showed  that  not  aesthetic  tests 
alone,  but  philosophic  and  ethical  tests  as  well, 
must  be  applied,  if  the  criticism  is  to  be  broad  and 
fruitful.  His  gifts  and  accomplishments  in  the 
twin  arts,  which  give  a  name  to  his  book,  are  well 
known. 

"It  was  fitting  to  give  the  place  of  honor  to  the 
paper  From  Bacon  to  Beethoven,  for  it  is  a  fresh 
and  able  setting  forth  of  Lanier's  theory  of  music 
as  the  modern  art,  "par  excellence."  the  art  which 
best  illustrates  the  present-day  mood.  Whether  one 
accept  his  thesis  or  not,  one  can  enjoy  the  exposi- 
tion and  appreciate  the  aptness  of  the  argument. 
The  defence,  in  passing,  of  programme  music  is  es- 
pecially good  in  its  unconventional  claim  that  the 
usual  sneer  at  this  attempt  to  be  pictorial  and  literal 
in  the  tone-world,  is  quite  illogical.  The  second 
essay  on  The  Orchestra  of  To-day  was,  when  writ- 
ten, a  valuable  pioneer  effort  to  inform  the  general 
reader  on  a  matter  then  but  little  understood.  The 
subsequent  popular  expositions  of  Krehbiel,  Hen- 
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derson,  Apthorp  and  others  have,  of  course,  less- 
ened its  need ;  but  the  charm  of  presentation  gives 
the  treatment  permanent  attraction.  The  remain- 
ing papers  of  most  importance  are  Nature  Meta- 
phors and  Chaucer  and  Shakespeare;  the  former 
is  a  delightful  discussion  of  the  psychological  origin 
of  nature  figures  in  literature,  wherein  Lanier,  with 
the  instinct  of  the  poet-philosopher,  finds  the  true 
explanation  to  lie  in  man's  broader  love  for  the  uni- 
verse— a  love  which  bids  him  couch  his  descrip- 
tions in  terms  of  this  new  relation.  The  essay  sec- 
ond-named is  ingenious  in  comparison,  and  full  of 
happy  bits  of  characterization  as  well  as  stimulating 
in  what  it  suggests  for  methodology.  It  is  an  out- 
line sketch  for  a  book  never  to  be  worked  out. 
Very  characteristic  too  and  fine  is  the  treatment  of 
the  Old  English  ballad  in  The  Death  of  Byrhtnoth, 
with  his  own  spirited  translation.  At  a  time  when 
such  study  was  rare,  Lanier  was  an  enthusiast  in 
our  earliest  poetry,  and  one  of  the  few  students 
having  the  knowledge  and  skill  to  bring  out  its  sig- 
nificance as  literature.  In  the  review  of  Hayne's 
poetry— Hayne  being  Lanier's  fellow  Georgian- 
occurs  an  acute  piece  of  criticism ;  an  objection  to 
the  usual  linking  of  the  names  of  Chaucer  and 
William  Morris,  as  if  the  later  singer  were  a  nine- 
teenth century  son  of  the  earlier.  It  is  a  favorable 
example  of  Lanier's  fresh  thought  and  eloquent 
manner.  The  balance  of  the  volume  contains 
slighter  things  bearing  on  music  or  literature  and 
smacking  somewhat  of  a  newspaper  genesis. 

"But,  however  incomplete  in  form  his  essay  work 
may  be,  Lanier  is  never  shallow  nor  common- 
place ;  he  is  always  serious,  he  is  writing  literature. 
He  had  the  feeling  for  the  artistic  value  of  words 
which  marks  the  truly  elect.  It  is  comfortable  to 
know  that  more  still  of  his  unpublished  prose  is  to 
be  printed.  The  most  individual  attribute  of  his 
literary  endeavor  is  that  it  was  undertaken  in  the 
spirit  of  the  monkish  saying:  'Lahore  est  orare,'  to 
work  is  to  pray." 

Mr.  Dooley  in  Peace  and  in  War.  Boston:  Small.  May- 
nard  &  Co..  $1.25. 

"We  have  already  said  something  in  praise  of 
Mr.  Dooley,"  says  the  London  Academy,  "and  now 
that  his  book  in  its  completeness  is  before  us  we 
can  only  ratify  that  commendation.  Mr.  Dooley 
must  be  added  to  the  acquaintances  of  all  who  es- 
teem good  sense  and  good  humor. 

"The  scheme  of  the  book  is  simple.  Mr.  Martin 
Dooley  is  a  Roscommon  Irishman,  who  settled 
many  years  ago  in  Chicago,  and  now  keeps  a  liquor 
saloon  in  the  Archcy  road,  in  the  heart  of  the  Irish 
quarter.  Every  night  Hennessy  and  other  of  his 
friends  step  over  for  a  "hot  wan,'  and  to  them  Mr. 
Dooley  holds  forth.  He  has  his  opinions  on  every- 
thing that  happens,  and  in  spite  of  some  ignorance 
of  detail,  he  has  the  knack  of  hitting  the  centre.  His 
greatest  gift  is  the  witty  Irishman's  capacity  to  im- 
provise satirical  situations  and  dialogue.  Here  and 
in  other  ways  he  reminds  us  of  Mulvancy.  Mul- 
vaney's  brogue  is  more  creamy,  for  American  in- 
fluences have  tampered  with  Mr.  Dooley's;  and 
Mulvaney's  remarks  are  more  humorously  kindly, 
for  Mulvaney  was  a  humanist,  whereas  Mr. 
Dooley,  in  conversation  at  any  rate,  is  a  cynic  and 


a  destructive  critic;  but  the  two  men  stand  to- 
gether. In  selecting  Mr.  Dooley  for  his  mouth- 
piece the  author  of  this  trenchant  book — whom  we 
have  already  stated  to  be  Mr.  Finley  Peter  Dunne — 
has  shown  much  acumen,  for  no  one  is  in  so  fine  a 
position  to  say  true  things  of  Anglo-Saxons, 
whether  in  England  or  America,  as  the  Irishman 
who  dwells  in  their  midst  and  is  yet  not  of  them. 
Yet  Mr.  Dooley,  however  shrewd  his  thrusts  may 
be,  always  saves  himself  a  flash  of  rectifying 
humor,  so  that  his  weapon  while  it  pierces  your 
side  tickles  you  too. 

"For  English  readers  the  section  of  this  book 
entitled  In  Peace  will  be  the  more  attractive,  for 
many  of  the  remarks  on  the  progress  of  the  Ameri- 
can-Spanish War  are  esoteric,  although  well  worth 
attempting  none  the  less.  In  the  In  Peace  section 
Mr.  Dooley  discourses  of  New  Year  resolutions,  of 
Football,  of  Golf,  of  Books,  of  Charity,  of  the 
Dreyfus  Case,  of  the  Decadence  of  Greece,  of  the 
New  Woman,  and  many  other  matters  equally  in- 
esting  to  Englishmen  as  to  Americans.    .    .  . 

"We  wish  we  had  room  to  quote  Mr.  Dooley's 
opinions.  Mr.  Dunne,  it  may  be  remarked,  is  still 
continuing  the  series  in  his  paper,  so  that  a  new 
volume  may,  probably,  be  expected  before  long. 
Mr.  Dooley,  for  shrewd  common  sense,  is  worthy 
to  take  his  place  as  a  national  satirist  beside  Hosea 
Biglow." 

In  Palestine  and  Other  Poems.  By  Richard  Watson 
Gilder.    New  York:  The  Century  Company. 

"The  quality  most  noticeable  in  Mr.  Gilder's 
latest  collection  of  poems,"  says  the  New  York 
Tribune,  "is  the  quality  of  pictorial  vividness.  To 
the  lofty  thoughts  and  tender  emotion  customary 
with  him  he  joins  now  unusual  purity  of  outline  and 
fulness  of  color.  We  observe  this  especially  in  the 
poem  which  gives  the  book  its  title,  In  Palestine, 
wherein  the  conception  of  the  Oriental  scene  as 
identical  to-day  with  the  scene  upon  which  the  eyes 
of  the  Saviour  rested  is  rendered  with  striking  pre- 
cision ;  but  there  is  perhaps  more  charm  in  the  pic- 
ture drawn  in  The  Parthenon  by  Moonlight: 

This  is  an  island  of  the  golden  Past. 

Uplifted  in  the  tranquil  sea  of  night 
In  the  white  splendor  how  the  heart  beats  fast, 

When  climbs  the  pilgrim  to  this  gleaming  height; 
As  might  a  soul,  new-born,  its  wandering  way 

Take  through  the  gates  of  pearl  and  up  the  stair 
Into  the  precincts  of  celestial  day. 

So  to  this  shrine  my  worshipping  feet  did  fare. 

But  look!  what  tragic  waste!  Is  time  so  lavish 

Of  dear  perfection  thus  to  sec  it  spilled? 
'Twas  worth  an  empire;  now  behold  the  ravish 

That  laid  it  low.  The  soaring  plain  is  filled 
With  the  wide-scattered  letters  of  one  word 

Of  loveliness  that  never  more  was  spoken; 
Nor  ever  shall  its  like  again  be  heard: 

Not  dead  is  art,  but  that  high  charm  is  broken. 

"This  poem  is  an  interlude  of  asthetic  import  be- 
tween others  more  profound  in  motive  and  more 
strenuous  in  accent.  There  arc  some  light-hearted 
lyrics  in  the  book,  but  the  most  characteristic  notes 
are  struck  in  the  solemn  opening  verses,  in  the 
lines  for  the  unveiling  of  the  monument  to  Robert 
Gould  Shaw,  and  in  the  poem  to  Helen  Keller." 
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BOOK  NOTES. 

"An  Experimental  Wooing,  by  Tom  Hall  (E.  R. 
Herrick  &  Co.,  New  York  ;  $1.25),  is  a  fantastic 
story  by  a  writer  who  has  made  something  of  a 
reputation  with  short  stories,  humorous  sketches 
and  not  a  little  rhyme,  much  of  the  latter  humor- 
ous also,"  says  the  Chicago  Chronicle.  "This  tale 
is  his  most  ambitious  work,  as  to  length  at  least, 
and  though  very  light  in  style  is  clever,  bright, 
witty  in  phrasing  and  not  without  a  goodly  share 
of  well-aimed  satiric  touches  on  some  of  the  foibles 
of  everyday  life.  Its  burden  is  the  story  of  the 
grotesque  experiences  of  a  pair  of  young  lovers, 
the  aunt  of  the  feminine  side  of  which  pair  is  not 
altogether  pleased  with  the  young  man  and  there- 
fore invents  a  device  which  she  thinks  may  disen- 
chant one  or  both  of  them.  Immediately  opposite 
her  door  and  therefore  under  her  vigilant  eye  she 
has  built  and  furnished  a  cottage  in  which  she  will 
have  the  two  play  at  housekeeping  for  a  time,  be- 
ginning with  the  breakfast  hour  each  day,  and 
when  the  hour  comes  for  what  school  girls  would 
call  "the  retiring  bell'  the  two  are  to  close  up  the 
cottage  and  return  to  their  respective  homes,  and 
all  under  the  aunt's  own  watchful  supervision.  They 
soon  secure  a  Vassar  graduate  as  a  sort  of  half 
companion  and  half  maid-of-all-work,  and  with  her 
aid  and  the  fitful  co-operation  of  the  prospective 
bride's  merry  sister  and  her  merrier  husband — both 
of  them  decidedly  out  of  favor  with  the  aunt — the 
housekeeping  by  day  goes  on  checkered  with  all 
sorts  of  blunders  and  hilarious  freaks  and  mishaps, 
ending,  of  course,  as  all  wrongs  are  supposed  to 
end,  and  this  time  also  with  the  aunt's  approbation, 
she  professing  herself  entirely  content  with  the  re- 
sults of  her  experiment.  It  is  all  fooling,  of  course, 
but  it  is  ingenious,  quite  original  in  conception  and 
sustained  to  the  end  with  abounding  humor  and 
spirit.  If  one  would  enjoy  its  fantastic  spirit,  how- 
ever, and  catch  the  point  of  the  satiric  touches  it 
were  better  read  'in  broken  doses,'  as  it  were,  and 
small  doses  at  that." 


'  The  second  part  of  The  Story  of  the  Civil  War, 
by  John  Codman  Ropes  (Putnams),  sustains  the 
high  repute  of  the  former  part,"  says  the  Church- 
man, "and  brings  the  critical  discussions  of  the 
operations  of  the  war  to  January  of  1863.  There 
are  probably  few  civilians  in  the  country  competent 
to  criticise  Mr.  Ropes'  views  on  strategy  and  tactics. 
He  has  devoted  the  scholarly  leisure  of  a  lifetime 
and  the  training  of  one  learned  in  the  law  and  in  the 
sifting  of  evidence  to  this  and  kindred  problems. 
We  will  not.  therefore,  attempt  to  pass  judgment  or 
to  go  here  beyond  a  summary  presentation  of  his 
conclusions.  Grant  at  Donelson  did  what  was  ex- 
pected of  him,  but  that  was  not  very  much.  At 
Shiloh  he  showed  'great  recklessness.'  and  'can 
hardly  be  said  to  have  undertaken  to  perform  the 
functions  of  a  commander.'  Hallcck  showed  him- 
self ingeniously  incompetent.  Mr.  Ropes  is  far 
from  sharing  the  general  admiration  for  Stonewall 
Jackson,  or  even  for  Lee,  whom  he  regards  as  the 
ablest  military  leader  of  the  year.  lie  thinks  Lin- 
coln and  McOellan  neutralized  one  another's  vir- 
tues by  their  faults,  while  Pope  and  Burnside  were 
quite  unequal  to  their  tasks.    Constant  neglect  of 


opportunity,  lack  of  co-operation,  political  jealousy 
and  interference  left  the  military  situation  at  the 
close  of  1862  far  more  favorable  to  the  South  than 
could  have  been  expected  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year,  and  showed  on  a  large  scale  most  of  the  short- 
comings in  high  places  and  of  virtues  in  the  ranks 
that  the  late  war  has  illustrated  on  a  small  one. 
Though  the  book  is  critical,  it  is  not  carping,  and 
the  tone  throughout  betrays  no  partisanship.  The 
work  challenges  attention,  and  deserves  it." 


"Mr.  S.  Levett  Yeats'  earlier  story,  The  Honor 
of  Savelli,"  says  the  Boston  Literary  World,  "pre- 
pares us  to  find  in  his  last  volume,  The  Heart  of 
Denise  (Longmans,  Green  &  Company),  its  two 
interesting  tales  of  the  romantic  school,  The  Heart 
of  Denise  and  The  Captain  Moratti's  Last  Affair, 
one  French,  the  other  Italian.  Mr.  Yeats  is 
not  in  the  front  rank  of  romancers,  but  he  can 
write  a  good  story,  and  The  Heart  of  Denise — the 
best  in  the  volume  is  very  well  done. 


"Under  the  editorial  supervision  of  Mr.  Lindsay 
Swift,"  says  the  Nation,  "in  his  book,  John  Adams, 
the  Statesman  of  the  American  Revolution,  With 
other  Essays  and  Addresses,  Historical  and  Liter- 
ary (Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co),  Judge  Mellin  Cham- 
berlain has  brought  together  a  selection  of  the  more 
important  papers  and  addresses  prepared  by  him  for 
various  occasions  during  the  last  fifteen  years.  With 
two  or  three  exceptions,  they  deal  with  subjects  in 
American  history  and  biography,  in  both  of  which 
fields  the  author  has  long  been  a  recognized  au- 
thority. While  they  by  no  means  represent  the  sum 
of  Judge  Chamberlain's  work  as  a  scholar,  they 
serve  to  exhibit  his  principles  and  methods,  and  his 
views  of  the  proper  standpoint  from  which  to  in- 
terpret American  history.  But  the  invariable  cita- 
tion of  chapter  and  verse  in  support  of  his  state- 
ments, and  the  constant  evidence  that  his  knowl- 
edge is  based  upon  first-hand  research,  give  to  his 
historical  writings  a  high  and  permanent  value,  and 
invest  his  conclusions  with  a  soundness,  a  freshness 
and  a  defensibleness  to  which  a  less  exacting  worker 
could  not  attain.  Add  to  this  power  of  intelligent 
and  patient  labor  the  mental  equipment  of  a  trained 
lawyer  and  experienced  judge,  and  a  clear  and  forci- 
ble style,  and  we  have  a  scholar  whose  work,  though 
not  large  in  amount,  combines  with  singular  success 
industrious  search  for  facts,  skill  and  fairness  in 
weighing  evidence,  and  attractiveness  of  literary 
form.  Of  such  qualities  American  historical  scholar- 
ship can  never  have  too  much." 


R.  D.  Blackmore,  the  author  of  Lorna  Doonc. 
writes  to  The  Saturday  Review  concerning  Eden 
Phillpott's  Children  of  the  Mist  (G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons):  "Knowing  nothing  of  the  writer  or  his 
works,  I  was  simply  astonished  at  the  beauty  and 
power  of  this  novel.  But  true  as  it  is  to  life  and 
place,  full  of  deep  interest,  rare  humor  and  vivid 
descriptions,  there  seemed  to  be  risk  of  its  passing 
unheeded  in  the  crowd  and  rush  and  ruck  of  fiction. 
.  .  .  Literature  has  been  been  enriched  with  a 
wholesome,  genial  and  noble  talc,  the  reading  of 
which  is  a  pleasure  in  store  for  many." 
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The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Jenner  Society 
of  London  have  thanked  Rider  Haggard  for  serv- 
ices to  the  cause  rendered  by  his  novel,  Dr.  Theme. 

The  F.  A.  Stokes  Company  are  preparing  a  vol- 
ume to  be  entitled  War  is  Kind,  which  will  be  a  col- 
lection of  poems  written  by  Stephen  Crane. 

Catulle  Mendes  is  reported  to  have  accepted  an 
invitation — urged  by  an  offer  of  100,000  francs — 
from  James  Gordon  Bennett,  of  the  New  York 
Herald,  to  make  a  reading  tour  in  America  next 
autumn. 

It  is  expected  that  the  biography  of  the  late  Will- 
iam Morris  will  be  published  early  in  May. 

The  latest  news  of  R.  D.  Blackmore's  ill  health 
is  that  his  disease  is  reported  incurable.  The  home 
of  the  author  of  Lorna  Doon  is  not  in  Devonshire, 
as  one  might  expect,  but  in  a  little  country  place 
near  London,  where  he  lives  with  two  nieces  and 
has  amused  himself  with  model  farming. 

Emile  Erckmann,  the  French  novelist,  who  col- 
laborated in  fiction  for  many  years  with  the  late  M. 
Alexandre  Chatrian,  using  the  compound  name  of 
Erckmann-Chatrian,  died  March  14,  at  Lunevillc, 
aged  seventy-six.  He  was  born  at  Thalsbourg,  in 
the  department  of  the  Mourthe,  May  20,  1822,  and 
was  the  son  of  a  bookseller.  He  wrote  a  series  of 
works  of  fiction  in  conjunction  with  M.  Alexandre 
Chatrian,  who  died  September  4.  1890.  The  two 
friends  composed  numerous  talcs,  all  signed  "'Erck- 
mann-Chatrian," and  characterized  by  such  unity 
of  composition  that  no  one  doubted  they  were  the 
production  of  a  single  individual. 

In  Crozier's  My  Inner  Life,  the  author  refers  to 
the  philosophy  of  Herbert  Spencer  as  "pure  and 
undiluted  materialism."  To  this  charge,  Mr.  Spen- 
cer has  recently  made  answer,  as  follows:  "It  is  not 
a  trivial  matter  thus  to  give  a  false  characterization 
to  the  whole  of  a  thinker's  works.  Many  readers 
must  inevitably  be  turned  away  from  them;  many 
others  must  take  them  up  with  a  prejudice  which 
prevents  unbiased  perusal ;  and  those  who  are  al- 
ready antagonists  are  .  furnished  with  a  newly 
sharpened  weapon  with  which  to  renew  their  at- 
tacks. For  the  charge  of  materialism,  false  as  it  is, 
is  a  weapon  which,  however  often  knocked  out  of 
the  hand  of  an  assailant,  is  presently  picked  up  by 
another  and  used  again." 

Evelyn  Innes,  George  Moore's  latest  novel,  has 
been  excluded  from  certain  news-stands  in  Eng- 
land. In  criticism  of  this  action  on  the  part  of  the 
dealers,  Mr.  Moore  is  reported  as  saying:  "The 
public  was,  is  and  always  will  be  a  filthy  cur,  feed- 
ing upon  offal,  which  the  duty  of  ever)'  artist  is  to 
kick  in  the  ribs  every-  time  the  brute  crosses  his 
path." 

Mr.  William  Heinemann,  the  well-known  Lon- 
don publisher,  married  recently  the  young  Italian 
who  writes  over  the  name  of  Kassandra  Vivaria. 
Her  real  name  is  Magda  Stuart  Sindice,  and  her 
best-known  book,  Via  Lucis. 

Mr.  Augustine  Birrell  has  lately  been  elected  to 
an  honorary  fellowship  of  Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge. 

It  is  reported  that  Mr.  John  Morley  will  be  paid 
$50,000  for  writing  the  Life  of  Gladstone.  This  is  a 


large  sum,  but  it  is  what  the  Century  Company  paid 
Messrs.  Hay  and  Nicolay  for  the  serial  right  in  their 
life  of  Lincoln.  For  the  book  rights  they  paid  an- 
other large  sum. 

The  Bookman  publishes  the  following  interesting 
letter  from  Father  Tabb : 

St.  Charles'  College,  Ellicott  City,  Md. 

Dear  Sirs — I  should  be  glad  to  correct  in  The 
Bookman  what  a  writer  in  some  other  periodical 
has  said,  namely,  that  the  Messrs.  Harper,  my  gen- 
erous friends,  paid  me  a  "pittance"  for  my  poem, 
The  Cloud,  the  first  I  ever  sold.  Their  check  was  a 
liberal  one,  and  relieved  me  of  pressing  necessity ; 
so  much  so  that  under  the  lines  I  have  written  the 
following  memorandum : 

One  day  with  foot  upon  the  ground, 

I  stood  among  the  crowd; 
The  next,  with  sole  renewed,  I  found 

A  footing  on  "The  Cloud." 

Very  truly  yours, 

John  B.  Tabb. 

Believers  in  the  gospel  of  heredity  are  making 
much  of  the  fact  that  the  two  sons  of  Hallam  Ten- 
nyson, grandsons  of  the  late  laureate,  named 
Aubrey  and  Lionel  Tennyson,  have  just  won  prizes 
in  an  original  competition  contest  in  a  child's  maga- 
zine. Aubrey  is  aged  seven  years.  The  theme  of 
composition  was  My  Happiest  Day. 

Mr.  Edmund  Gosse  is  so  convinced  of  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  theory  that  great  men  are  the  prod- 
ucts of  their  time,  that  he  asserts  that  "if  Tennyson 
had  been  born  in  1550  or  in  1720,  his  poetry,  had 
he  written  in  verse,  could  have  had  scarcely  a  re- 
mote resemblance  to  what  we  have  now  received 
from  his  hand." 

Professor  Charles  G.  D.  Roberts,  from  whose 
latest  book,  A  Sister  to  Evangeline,  we  quoted  re- 
cently, is  now  at  work  upon  two  series  of  short 
stories.  One  scries  will  deal  with  the  discovery  and 
settlement  of  the  country  of  the  great  lakes,  and  the 
other  series — to  be  called,  probably,  By  the 
Marshes  of  Minas — will  treat  of  the  life  of  the  old 
Acadians.  This  will  be  recognized  as  the  special 
field  of  Professor  Roberts,  in  which  he  moves  with 
a  sympathy  and  knowledge  that  give  his  stories  a 
flavor  of  almost  perfect  reality.  Professor  Roberts 
and  his  brother,  William  Carman  Roberts,  left  New 
York  the  latter  part  of  April  for  a  six  months'  so- 
journ abroad. 

The  atmosphere  in  Old  Chester  Tales,  which 
have  attracted  so  much  attention  in  Harper's  Maga- 
zine, is  reminiscent  of  the  old  Western  Pennsyl- 
vania village,  Manchester,  where  Mrs.  Dcland 
grew  up ;  but  Old  Chester  and  its  people  are  crea- 
tions, not  likenesses,  and  the  little  village  whose 
spirit  alone  is  here  preserved  has  long  since  been 
absorbed  in  a  larger  town.  The  sincerity  in  the 
tales  has  made  many  a  reader  believe  that  he  has 
recognized  the  real  Chester,  and  in  the  many  letters 
Mrs.  Deland  has  received  since  the  stories  first  ap- 
peared— more  letters,  by  the  way,  than  have  fol- 
lowed any  of  her  books  save  John  Ward,  Preacher 
—this  character  and  that  have  been  identified  mis- 
takenly as  portraits  of  persons  known  to  the  writers. 
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Tolstoi  is  said  to  be  working  upon  a  new  book 
on  international  disarmament,  or  limitation  of 
armaments. 

A  suit  for  libel  against  a  newspaper  is  a  common 
occurrence,  but  it  is  quite  unusual  that  a  novelist 
should  be  called  to  account  in  the  same  way.  An 
action  of  this  sort,  however,  is  at  present  causing 
the  noted  French  writer,  Gyp,  a  great  deal  of 
trouble,  and,  according  to  the  journal,  Literature, 
she  is  in  extremely  hot  water  because  of  a  certain 
passage  in  one  of  her  latest  books,  "Le  Journal 
d'un  Grinchu."  This  passage  is  only  a  dozen  words 
in  length,  and  it  states:  "M.  Traricux  became  a 
Protestant  for  the  sake  of  making  an  advantageous 
marriage."  That  might  not  seem  at  first  sight  a 
very  dangerous  statement,  but  the  fact  that  M. 
Trarieux  is  a  senator  alters  the  case.  For  each  copy 
of  the  book  sold  Trarieux  demands  five  hundred 
francs,  the  suppression  of  the  passage  in  future  edi- 
tions, and  fifty  thousand  francs  damages.  This  is 
probably  the  only  case  of  the  kind  on  record,  and 
the  first  instance  of  a  novelist  plunged  into  mourn- 
ing by  the  enormous  sales  of  her  books. 

Sielanka,  a  Forest  Picture,  is  the  title  of  the  sixth 
volume  of  the  works  of  Sicnkiewicz,  and  it  renders 
the  authorized  library  edition  of  his  works  com- 
plete. A  play  in  five  acts,  a  "dramatic  picture"  in 
one  act,  and  fourteen  stories  and  descriptive  papers 
are  included  in  the  large  volume.  The  translator, 
Mr.  Jeremiah  Curtin,  having  finished  this  work,  has 
resumed  that  begun  in  his  Myths  and  Folk-Lore  of 
Ireland,  and  now  puts  forth  Creation  Myths  of 
Primitive  America,  twenty  stories  given  to  htm  by 
Indians  unacquainted  with  Christianity  and  equally 
innocent  of  Homer  and  of  the  great  solar  myth 
contest.  Mr.  Curtin  finds  the  Indian  version  of  the 
talc  of  Troy  richer  in  interest  than  the  Greek,  and 
has  no  doubt  that  the  Indian  Helen  is  light.  Messrs. 
Little,  Brown  &  Co.  will  publish  both  books. 

The  death  of  Stephane  Mallarme  does  not  excite 
a  widespread  interest  outside  of  France  except 
among  the  collectors  of  rare  books,  who  have  long 
had  to  pay  high  prices  for  the  early  editions  of  his 
poems  as  they  were  issued  in  curious  thin  little 
'  brochures"  bearing  the  imprint  of  Vanier,  who 
was  also  Verlaine's  publisher  at  first.  Probably 
most  Americans  who  think  of  Mallarme,  think  of 
him  as  the  daring  and  really  very  successful  trans- 
lator into  French  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe's  apparently 
untranslatable  poems.  Few  English  or  Americans 
read  Mallarme,  for  it  requires  an  ear  trained  to  the 
nicest  cadences  of  the  French  language  to  appre- 
ciate the  rhythmic  effects  which  he  produces. 

The  grave  of  Chief  Justice  John  Marshall,  in 
Shockoe  Cemetery,  Richmond.  Ya.,  is  utterly 
neglected,  and  a  movement  has  been  started  to  in- 
duce the  Legislature  to  take  action  in  the  matter. 

Walter  Crane,  the  English  illustrator,  is  now  at 
work  on  an  extensive  series  of  illustrations  for  a 
magnificent  edition  of  the  Bible,  which  is  to  be 
published  in  Amsterdam,  the  fourfold  text  being 
in  Dutch,  French,  German  and  English,  and  illus- 
trated by  artists  of  Holland.  France,  Germany  and 
England',  as  well  as  of  Italy. 

Dr.  J.  Murray  Moore's  three  studies  of  Tenny- 
son, which  were  originally  read  before  the  Liver- 
pool Literary  and  Philosophical  Society,  and  have 


since  appeared  at  long  intervals  under  the  titles  of 
Tennyson  as  a  National  Poet,  The  Nature  Studies 
of  Tennyson,  and  Tennyson  as  a  Poet  of  Humanity, 
will  shortly  appear  in  one  volume,  with  a  portrait 
of  Tennyson. 

The  Doubleday  and  McClure  Company  will  pub- 
lish a  Kipling  calendar  for  1900,  containing  365 
selections  from  copyrighted  material  made  under 
the  author's  supervision.  Mr.  Kipling,  Sr.,  has 
modeled  a  plaque  representing  a  profile  likeness  of 
the  author,  flanked  by  two  elephants'  heads,  with  a 
figure  of  Mowgli  and  his  jungle  companions  be- 
low. There  will  be  two  editions,  the  regular  one 
in  heavy  embossed  paper,  the  other,  an  "edition  dc 
luxe,"  in  bronze.  The  British  Weekly's  paragraph 
on  the  subject  of  the  price  received  by  Kipling  for 
his  work  is  interesting:  "Perhaps  no  one  receives 
such  large  prices  for  his  work  as  Mr.  Rudyard 
Kipling.  He  has  contracted  to  write  eight  stories 
for  one  of  the  magazines  next  year,  for  each  of 
which  he  will  receive  about  £240.  This  is  sim- 
ply for  the  English  serial  rights  of  the  stories. 
In  addition  Mr.  Kipling  receives  payment  from 
America,  India  and  the  colonies.  This  will  prob- 
ably bring  up  the  price  of  the  stories  to  about 
£500  each,  making  £4,000  for  the  year.  In  addi- 
tion to  this,  Mr.  Kipling  receives  trie  royalties  for 
book  publication  in  England  and  America.  This 
will  not  amount  to  less  than  about  £4,000,  so  that 
for  each  story  the  author  ultimately  receives  not 
less  than  £1,000.  Whether  these  high  prices  will 
be  kept  up  is  very  doubtful.  If  the  cheap  maga- 
zinism  succeeds  in  injuring  the  older  periodicals 
they  cannot  be  maintained.  It  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  the  public  cares  much  for  names,  and  it 
must  be  remembered  that  the  papers  with  the 
largest  circulation  in  this  country  do  not  depend 
upon  names  at  all.  I  remember  some  years  ago 
Mr.  Kipling  contributed  one  of  his  best  pieces  of 
work,  better  work  by  a  great  deal  than  he  has  been 
doing  lately,  to  a  monthly  review.  The  editor  in- 
formed me  that  not  one  extra  copy  of  the  periodi- 
cal was  sold." 

Professor  C.  A.  Buchhcim  of  King's  College. 
London,  calls  attention  to-  a  German  translation  of 
In  Memoriam,  published  in  1874.  It  was  made  by 
Frl.  Agnes  von  Bohlen,  and  won  the  admiration  of 
Freiligrath.  According  to  Professor  Buchheim. 
Tennyson  has  had  great  popularity  in  German 
translations,  which  he  thinks  but  natural  in  view  of 
"the  affinity  of  the  two  languages— more  especially 
as  regards  poetical  expression — and  the  purity  and 
nobleness  of  sentiment  in  Tennyson's  poems,  which 
appeal  to  the  sympathy  of  the  numerous  German 
admirers  of  poetry." 

Small,  Maynard  &  Co.,  of  Boston,  announce  for 
publication  the  first  five  volumes  of  the  Beacon 
Biographies,  a  new  series  that  have  been  prepared 
with  much  care  in  selection  of  authors  and  sub- 
jects, and  which  will  be  edited  by  M.  A.  dc  Wolfe 
Howe.  Four  of  the  books  that  will  first  appear  are  : 
Admiral  Farragut,  by  James  Barnes,  the  well- 
known  novelist  and  historian ;  James  Russell 
Lowell,  by  Edward  Everett  Hale,  Jr.,  Robert  E. 
Lee.  by  Professor  Trent,  of  the  University  of  West 
Yirginia,  and  Phillips  Brooks,  by  M.  A.  de  Wolfe 
Howe. 
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OVER  THE  WINE  AND  WALNUTS' 


A  Soft  Answer. — An  old  Scotch  woman  was  fa- 
mous for  speaking  kindly.  No  sheep  was  so  dark 
but  she  could  discover  some  white  spot  to  point  out 
to  those  who  could  see  only  its  blackness.  One 
day  a  gossiping  neighbor  lost  patience  with  her, 
and  said  angrily,  "Wumman,  ye'ill  hae  a  guid  word 
to  say  for  the  Deevil  himsel'!"  Instantly  came  the 
reply,  "Weel,  he's  a  vera  industreeous  body." 


Put  Yourself  in  His  Place. — Dr.  Pitcairn,  being 
in  a  church  in  Edinburgh  where  the  preacher  was 
not  only  emphatic,  but  shed  tears  copiously,  was 
moved  to  inquire  of  a  countryman,  who  sat  by  him, 
what  it  was  all  about.  "What  makes  him  greet?" 
was  the  inquiry.  "Faith,"  said  the  man,  slowly 
turning  round,  "ye  had  may  be  greet  yoursel',  if  ye 
was  up  there  and  had  as  little  to  say." 


The  Atmosphere  of  the  Sunday  Newspaper. — 
One  of  the  bravest,  as  well  as  one  of  the  wittiest, 
things  that  has  been  done  lately,  was  the  reply  of 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Newman  Smyth,  of  New  Haven,  when 
the  representative  of  one  of  the  worst  of  modern 
newspapers  asked  him  for  "a  bright,  terse  interview 
about  hell,"  for  its  Sunday  edition.  Dr.  Smyth 
very  kindly  complied  with  the  request;  his  article 
was  as  follows:  "Hell,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  place 
where  the  Sunday  edition  of  your  paper  should  be 
published  and  circulated." 


A  Curious  Commendation. — The  Baptist  pastor 
in  a  certain  Southern  town  had  agreed  to  say  a  few 
words  to  the  colored  brethren.  The  colored  divine 
presented  him  to  the  congregation  with  quite  a 
lengthy  speech,  which  wound  up  something  like 
this:  "Brethren,  our  white  brother  will  now  speak 
to  you  on  the  subject,  'Every-day  Religion,'  and  I 
assure  you  he  appreciates  your  obstacles.  His  face 
is  white,  but  it  ain't  that  that  counts.  He's  got  as 
black  a  heart  as  any  of  you." 


An  Insurance  Joke  Variant. — A  Jew,  whose  store 
had  been  burned  out  several  times,  applied  one  day 
to  an  insurance  company  for  insurance.  The  com- 
pany took  the  risk  on  the  condition  that  hand 
grenades  were  to  be  placed  throughout  his  store, 
which  was  agreed  upon.  Several  days  afterward  a 
friend  visited  him  and  noticing  them  asked  him 
what  they  were.  "De  insurance  company  tolds  me 
to  put  dem  in,"  said  Mr.  Cohn.  "Vat  vas  in  dem?" 
Mr.  Isaacs  asked.  "I  don't  know  vat  vas  in  dem  be- 
fore, but  I  put  coal  oil  in  dem." 


A  Farmer's  Criticism. — A  certain  lawyer  had  his 
portrait  painted  in  his  favorite  attitude,  standing 
with  one  hand  in  his  pocket.  His  friends  and 
clients  all  went  to  see  it,  and  everybody  said,  "Oh, 
how  like!  It's  the  very  picture  of  him."  An  old 
farmer,  only,  dissented.  "  'Tain't  like,  no  'tain't," 
said  he,  drily,  looking  out  of  the  corner  of  his  eye. 
"  'Tain't  like?"  exclaimed  everybody ;  "just  show 
us  wherein  'tain't  like."    "  'Tain't'  like,  no  'tain't," 


♦Compiled  from  Anecdote  Dcpnrtmcnt.  Short  Stories 
Magazine. 


responded  the  old  farmer ;  "don't  you  see  he  has  got 
his  hand  in  his  pocket?  'Twould  be  as  like  agin  if 
he  had  it  in  somebody's  else  pocket." 


The  Restriction  Removed. — The  will  of  Stephen 
Girard  provided  that  no  clergyman  should  ever  be 
allowed  to  enter  the  splendid  Girard  College  at 
Philadelphia.  One  day  a  very  clerical  looking  man, 
with  immaculate  white  cravat  and  choker,  ap- 
proached the  entrance.   "You  can't  come  in  here, ' 

said  the  janitor.    "The    I  can't!"  said  the 

stranger.  "Oh,"  said  the  janitor,  "excuse  me.  Step 
right  in."  The  visitor,  by  the  way,  was  the  late 
State  Senator  Sessions,  of  Western  New  York. 


Tyranny. — A  Southern  planter  went  to  New  Or- 
leans several  months  after  General  Butler  had  taken 
the  reins  in  his  hands  and  acquired  a  reputation  for 
"tyranny."  One  of  the  first  things  he  saw  was  the 
placards  of  a  gentlemen's  furnishing  store  posted  on 
the  walls  and  fences :  "Get  your  shirts  at  Moody's." 
The  planter  saw  it  again  and  again,  and  mused 
deeply  upon  it.  "It's  another  of  Butler's  orders," 
he  said  to  himself.  "He's  probably  a  partner  in  the 
concern,  and  what  he  says  "goes' ;  so  I  suppose  it's 
best  to  submit.  I  don't  need  any  shirts,  and  it's  a 
shame  to  be  compelled  to  buy  'em  now ;  but  I  don't 
want  any  more  trouble."  He  accordingly  went  to 
Moody's  and  bought  half  a  dozen  shirts,  on  com- 
pulsion. 


How  He  Seated  His  Guests. — Years  ago  the  tem- 
perance lecturer.  Mr.  John  B.  Gough,  was  to  speak 
in  Baltimore.  In  those  days  there  were  no  reserved 
seats;  it  was  "Come  first,  served  first."   A  certain 

Mr.  P  was  giving  a  dinner  party,  during  which 

the  subject  of  the  lecture  was  spoken  of.  The  host 
suggested  all  going,  but  there  was  some  demur  to 
that,  as  they  would  not  go  early,  neither  would  they 

stand.    Mr.  P          replied  that  if  they  would  all 

promise  to  go  he  would  have  seats  for  them,  to 

which  they  assented.    Mr.  P  going  in  advance 

chose  the  two  first  rows  in  the  middle  aisle.  As  the 
people  came  up  to  take  the  seats,  he  said,  most 
suavely :  "Gentlemen  and  ladies,  walk  right  in ; 
these  seats  are  reserved  for  the  reformed  drunk- 
ards." It  is  needless  to  say  that  when  his  house- 
party  arrived  the  places  were  vacant,  and  they  en- 
joyed to  the  fullest  the  quick-wittedness  of  their 
friend  and  host. 


Reassured. — An  anecdote  that  deserves  repeti- 
tion occurred  in  a  Celtic  community,  and  was  af- 
terward related  by  the  physician  called  to  treat  a 
man  with  an  ulcerated  leg.  One  morning  when  he 
came  to  dress  the  limb  he  found  that  the  dressing 
had  been  tampered  with,  and  suspected  that  some  of 
the  coterie  of  old  women  who  gather  at  houses 
where  "throublc"  prevails  had  been  suggesting 
treatment.  He  turned  to  the  man's  wife  and  said: 
"Hereafter,  I  don't  want  any  tampering  with  this 
man's  dressings.  If  I  find  any  more  evidence  of  old 
women's  'quacking'  I'll  give  up  the  case."  "Rest 
aisy,  docthor;  rest  aisy!  Sorra  the  quack  will  touch 
the  leg  after  this  but  yourself." 
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FACTS  AND  FIGURES:  THE  LITTLE  ENCYCLOPEDIA* 


 The  greatest  depth  to  which  a  ship  has  been 

anchored  is  2,000  fathoms— considerably  more  than 
two  miles. 

 The  Lieutenant-Governor  of  South  Carolina 

wears  a  purple  robe  of  office  when  presiding  over 
the  Senate. 

 The  wine  cellar  of  the  old  Chaldean  King, 

Argastes  II.,  has  been  discovered  near  Lake  Van, 
in  Asia  Minor.  It  was  filled  with  colossal  earthen- 
ware vessels,  some  of  which  have  been  sent  to  the 
Berlin  Museum. 

 A  decided  novelty  in  the  way  of  newspaper 

enterprise  is  announced  from  Lapland.  The  first 
paper  in  that  country  has  appeared.  It  is  written 
upon  a  single  sheet  of  paper,  and  is  published  every 
Sunday  at  a  town  with  an  unpronounceable  name. 
Up  to  the  present  the  journal  has  only  half  a  dozen 
subscribers,  and  every  issue  is  welcomed  with  loud 
applause. 

 Probably  the  longest  beard  in  the  world  is 

that  of  a  metal  worker  at  Vandenene,  near  Nievre, 
France.  The  man  is  seventy-four  years  old,  and  in 
perfect  health.  When  fourteen  years  old  he  had  a 
beard  six  inches  long.  It  grew  from  year  to  year, 
and  now  his  hirsute  attachment  when  unrolled 
has  reached  the  respectable  length  of  ten  feet  and 
ten  inches.  When  this  man  goes  out  walking  he 
carries  his  beard  rolled  up  in  a  big  skein  under  his 
arm,  as  the  old  Roman  senators  carried  their  togas. 
In  winter  time  he  winds  his  beard  several  times 
around  the  neck,  using  it  as  a  boa.  Since  the  man 
is  rather  small  in  size,  measuring  but  five  feet  three 
inches,  the  beard  is  more  than  twice  the  man's 
height. 

 In  two  years,  at  the  outside,  the  strength  of 

the  Japanese  navy  will  be  represented  by  about 
250.000  tons  of  displacement. 

 A  curious  profession  for  a  woman  is  that  of 

dinner  taster.  She  is  a  product  of  Parisian  refine- 
ment, and  spends  a  portion  of  each  day  visiting 
houses  and  tasting  dishes  intended  for  dinner.  She 
suggests  improvements  and  shows  the  cook  new 
ways  of  preparing  dishes.  The  duties  are  pleasant 
and  the  compensation  ample. 

 In  Prussia  only  6,497  of  100,000  attempts  at 

suicide  were  successful. 

 A  cigarette  smoker  sends  into  the  air  about 

4.000,000,000  particles  of  dust  at  every  pull,  ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Atkins'  investigations. 

 Ducks  don't  need  water  to  thrive.  There  are 

many  duck-raising  plants  in  this  country  where 
thousands  of  the  fowl  are  bred  each  year  for  mar- 
ket, and  where  there  is  not  even  a  puddle  for  them 
to  flounder  in.  One  of  these  farms  is  credited  with 
an  output  of  20,000  ducks  a  year. 

 According  to  a  paper  recently  communi- 
cated to  the  Academic  des  Sciences,  Paris,  M. 
Phisalix  has  found  that  some  kinds  of  mushroom 
afford  a  vaccine  against  the  venom  of  snakes.  The 
juice  of  the  mushroom  renders  a  person  immune 
against  vipers  for  a  month  or  two. 

 Rockall  is,  perhaps,  the  smallest  island  in  the 

world.   It  is  situated  in  the  Atlantic  over  300  miles 


•Compiled  from  Contemporaries. 


west  of  Scotland,  and  is  a  mere  rock  about  60  feet 
high  and  225  feet  round,  arising  from  a  reef  of  sand. 
The  rock  is  basalt  and  granite,  very  magnetic.  It 
is  haunted  by  sea-birds,  and  the  mackerel  of  the 
surrounding  seas  are  very  fine.  Of  course,  it  was 
never  inhabited,  and  is  very  seldom  visited,  owing 
to  the  difficulty  of  landing  on  it. 

 One  test  for  distinguishing  diamonds  from 

glass  and  paste  is  to  touch  them  with  the  tongue. 
The  diamond  feels  much  the  colder. 

 There  are  180.132  Indians,  besides  the  5,318 

in  New  York  and  the  77,018  of  the  "civilized  tribes." 

 Lake  Morat,  in  Switzerland,  has  the  curious 

property  of  turning  red  every  ten  years,  owing  to 
the  presence  of  certain  aquatic  plants  which  are  not 
known  in  any  other  lake  in  the  world. 

 More  men  have  died  and  are  buried  in  the 

Isthmus  of  Panama,  along  the  line  of  the  proposed 
canal,  than  on  any  equal  amount  of  territory  in  the 
world. 

 The  cost  of  the   world's  wars  since  the 

Crimean  War  has  been  $12,263,000,000,  or  enough 
to  give  a  couple  of  sovereigns  to  every  man,  woman 
and  child  on  the  globe. 

 The  largest  flower  in  the  world,  it  is  said,  is 

the  bolo,  which  grows  on  the  Island  of  Mindanao, 
one  of  the  Philippine  group.  It  has  five  petals, 
measuring  nearly  a  yard  in  width,  and  a  single 
flower  has  been  known  to  weigh  twenty-two 
pounds.  It  grows  on  the  highest  pinnacle  of  the 
land,  about  2,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

 The  secred  fires  of  India  have  not  all  been 

extinguished.  The  most  ancient  which  still  exists 
was  consecrated  twelve  centuries  ago  in  commem- 
oration of  the  voyage  made  by  the  Parsees  when 
they  emigrated  from  Persia  to  India.  The  first  is  fed 
five  times  every  twenty-four  hours  with  sandlewood 
and  other  fragrant  materials,  combined  with  very 
dry  fuel.  This  fire,  in  the  vilage  of  Oodwada,  near 
Bulsar,  is  visited  by  Parsees  in  large  numbers  dur- 
ing the  months  allotted  to  the  presiding  genius  of 
fire. 

 In  Denmark  it  is  the  law  that  all  drunken 

persons  shall  be  taken  to  their  homes  in  carriages 
provided  at  the  expense  of  the  publican  who  sold 
them  the  last  glass. 

 In  France,  for  the  privilege  of  wearing  men's 

trousers  the  French  Government  charges  women  a 
tax  of  about  $10. 

 Pins  have  been  made  for  450  years,  but 

needles  have  been  used  for  forty  centuries. 

 The  lighthouse  at  Corunna,  Spain,  is  be- 
lieved to  be  the  oldest  one  now  in  use.  It  was 
erected  during  the  reign  of  Trajan,  and  rebuilt  in 
1634 

 Russia,  with  a  population  of  127.000,000.  has 

only  18,334  physicians.  In  the  United  States,  with 
a  population  of  about  75,000,000,  there  are  120.000 
physicians. 

— —According  to  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  the  public  domain  contains  1,835.017.- 
692  acres,  of  which  139,516,276  acres  are  reserved 
and  637,339.422  acres  are  appropriated.  Alaska  is 
not  included  in  this  statement. 
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Edward  Meyrick  Goulburn.  D.D.,  Dean  of  Norwich: a 
memoir:  Rev.  Bcrdmore  Compton:  Scribncr's, cloth  2  00 

General  Sherman:  Manning  Ferguson  Force:  Ap- 
pleton.  cloth   1  50 

Jean-Jacques  Rousseau  and  the  Cosmopolitan  Spirit 
in  Literature:  Jos.  Tcxte:  Translated  by  J.  \V. 
Matthews:  Macmillian  Co..  cloth   200 

Joseph  Wheeler:  T.  C.  DcLeon:  Byrd  Printing  Co., 
paper,  illustrated   25 

Letters  of  Walter  Savage  Landor,  Private  and  Pub- 
lic: Walter  Savage  I-andor:  Edited  by  Stephen 
Wheeler:    J.  B.  Lippincott,  cloth   3  00 

Life  of  Father  Hcckcr,  Founder  of  the  Paulists: 
Rev.  Walter  Elliott:  Introduction  by  Rev.  J.  Ire- 
land:   Catholic  Book  Exchange,  ctoth   I  00 

Lord  Give:  Sir  Alex.  J.  Arbuthnot:  Longmans. 
Green  &  C<>.,  cloth   I  50 

Marysicnka:  K.  Waliszewski:  Translated  by  Lady 
Mary  Loyd:    Dodd.  Mead  &  Co.,  cloth   2  00 

Robert  Louis  Stevenson's  Edinburgh  Days:  Eve 
Blantyre  Simpson:    Scribner's,  cloth   2  40 

Sir  Frank  Lockwood;  a  biographical  sketch:  Au- 
gustine Birrcll:    Scribner's.  cloth   4  2f 

Theodore  Roosevelt,  the  American:  Will  M.  Clem- 
ents:   Tennyson  Nccly.  paper   50 

Educational  Topics. 

German  Higher  Schools:  Ja.  E.  Russell:  Long- 
mans, Green  &  Co.,  cloth   2  25 

Introductory  French  Prose  Composition:  Victor 
E.  Francois:    Amer.  Book  Co..  board   25 

LeRouvc  and  Labichc's  La  Cigale  ehez  les  Fourmis: 
Edited  by  Thos.  J.  Farrar:   Am.  Book  Co..  board.  25 

Letters  id  a  Mother  on  the  Philosophy  of  Froebcl: 
Susan  F.  Blow:    Appleton.  cloth   I  50 

Nunez's  Spanish  Readers:  with  vocabulary  and  ques- 
tions in  English  on  the  text:  J.  Abelardo  Nunez: 
Appleton,  2  vols  .  vol.  I,  65c.  vol.  2   85 


Salva- Webster  Spanish-English  Dictionary:  Edited 
by  F.  M.  de  Rivas:   Laird  &  Lee,  leather   1  00 

The  Singing  Voice  of  Boys:  Rev.  H.  Holloway: 
Scribner's,  cloth   50 

Three  Studies  in  Education:  the  Spelling  Question; 
Composition  for  Elementary  Schools;  Value  of  the 
Motor  Activities  in  Education:  E.  R.  Shaw:  E. 
L.  Kellogg  &  Co.,  flex,  cloth   25 

Essays  and  Miscellanies. 

A  History  of  Japanese  Literature:  W.  G.  Aston: 
Appleton,  cloth   1  50 

English  Meditative  Lyrics:  Theodore  Whitefield 
Hunt:    Eaton  &  Mains,  cloth   1  00 

Gentlemen's  Fancy  Dress:  how  to  choose  it:  Ar- 
dern  Holt:    New  edition:   Scribner's,  cloth   1  00 

How  to  Hynotize:  Sydney  Flower:  C.  H.  Kerr  & 
Co.,  paper   10 

How  to  Plan  the  Home  Grounds:  S.  Parsons,  Jr.: 
illustrated  by  W.  E.  Spader:  Doubleday  &  Mc- 
Clure,  cloth   1  00 

Hymns  and  their  Stories:  C.  A.  E.  with  a  preface  by 

E.  C.  S.  Gibson:  Scribncr's,  cloth   80 

Joubert:  A  Selection  from  his  Thoughts:  Trans- 
lated by  Katharine  Lyttlcton:  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co., 
cloth    1  25 

King  Solomon's  Golden  Ophir:  C.  Peters:  Scrib- 
ner's, cloth   80 

Occupations  of  Women  and  their  Compensation: 
The  New  York  Tribune,  paper   25 

Our  Feathered  Friends:  Elix.  Grinncll:  Heath  & 
Co   30 

Scotland's  Share  in  Civilizing  the  World:  H.  Mac- 
kenzie (Canon):    Fleming  H.  Revell  Co.,  cloth...  I  00 

Selected  Letters  of  Madame  De  Sevigne:  L.  C. 
Syms:  American  Book  Co.,  board   40 

Seven  Lectures  on  the  Law  and  History  of  Copy- 
right in  Books:   A.  Birrell:   Putnam,  cloth   1  25 

The  Dawn  of  Reason;  or.  Mental  Traits  in  the  Low- 
er Animals:  Ja.  Weir,  Jr.,  M.D.:  Macmillan,  cloth  I  25 

The  Development  of  English  Thought:  a  study  in 
economic  interpretation  of  history:  Simon  Nelson 
Patten:    Macmillan,  cloth   3  00 

The  French  Revolution  and  the  English  Poets:  Al- 
bert Elmer  Hancock:   Holt  &  Co.,  cloth   1  25 

The  Teaching  of  Tennyson:  Rev.  J.  Oatcs:  New 
revised  edition:  M.  F.  Mansfield  &  A.  Wessels, 
cloth   1  so 

The  Traditional  Poetry  of  the  Finns:  Domenico 
Comparetti:  Translated  by  Isabella  M.  Andcrton; 
with  introduction  by  Andrew  Lang:  Longmans, 
Green  &  Co.,  cloth   5  00 

Fiction  of  the  Month. 
A  Harp  of  Many  Chords:  from  the  French:  Mary 

F.  Nixon:    B.  Herder,  cloth   I  CO 

A  West  Point  Wooing,  and  Other  Stories:  Mrs. 

Clara  Louise  Root  Burnham:    Houghton,  Mifflin 

&  Co.,  cloth   1  25 

A  Voyage  to  the  Moon:  Cyrano  de  Bergerac:  Dou- 
bleday &  McClure  Co.,  cloth   50 

V.  C.  Brown:  Mrs.  Alexander:  R.  F.  Fenno  &  Co., 
cloth    1  25 

Diana  Victrix:  Florence  Converse:  Houghton, 
Mifflin  &  Co..  1899.  paper   50 

Early  Italian  Love  Storis:    Una  Taylor,  editor  and. 
translator:  illustrated  by  H.  J.  Ford:  Longmans, 
Green  &  Co.,  cloth   5  00 

Face  to  Face  with  Napoleon:  O.  V.  Caine:  A.  I. 
Bradley  &  Co.,  cloth,  illustrated   1  50 

Heart  of  Denise.  and  Other  Tales:  S.  Levett  Yeats: 
Longmans.  Green  &  Co..  cloth   1  25 
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Hugh  Groycth:  Beulah  Marie  Di.x:  The  Macmillan 
Co.,  cloth   I  so 

Lone  Pine:  R.  B.  Townshend:  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons,  cloth   i  25 

Maidens  Three:  A.  Frascr  Robertson:  A.  I.  Brad- 
ley &  Co.,  cloth,  illustrated   I  25 

McTcague:  Frank  Morris:  Doublcday  &  McClurc 
Co..  cloth   1  50 

Mid-day  Dreams  in  the  Mississippi  Valley:  Sipko 
Redeins,  cloth  

Rachel:  Jane  H.  Findlater:  Doublcday  &  McCiure 
Co..  cloth   1  25 

The  Amateur  Cracksman:  F..  \V.  Worming:  Scan- 
ner's, cloth   1  25 

The  Black  Douglas:  S.  R.  Crockett:  Doublcday 
&  McCiure  Co..  cloth,  illustrated   1  50 

The  Capsina;  a  historical  novel:  E.  F.  Benson:  il- 
lustrated by  G.  P.  Jacomb-Hood:    Harper,  cloth.  1  SO 

The  Enchanted  Stone:  Lewis  Hind:  Dodd.  Mead 
&  Co..  cloth   1  25 

The  Greater  Inclination:  Edith  Wharton-  Scrib- 
ner's.  cloth   I  50 

The  Isles  of  the  Virgins:  a  Romance:  Matthew  J. 
Royal:    Wcnborne-Sumner  Co  .  1809,  cloth   I  25 

The  Middle  Classes:  Honore  dc  Balzac:  Translated 
by  Clara  Bell;  with  a  preface  by  G.  Saintsbury: 
Macmillan,  cloth   t  50 

The  Miracles  of  Antichrist:  From  the  Swedish  by 
Pauline  Bancroft  Ftach:  Sclma  Lagcrlof:  Little. 
Brown  &  Co..  cloth   1  50 

The  Silver  Cross:  S.  R.  Keightley:  Dodd,  Mead 
&  Co..  cloth   1  25 

The  Song  of  the  Rappahannock:  Ira  Seymour: 
Dodd.  Mead  &  Co..  cloth   I  00 

The  Wind-jammers:  T.  Jenkins  Hains:  J.  B.  Lip- 
pincott  Co.,  cloth  

Two  Men  o'  Mcndip:  Walter  Raymond:  Double- 
day  &  McCiure  Co..  cloth   1  25 

Vicomte  dc  Puyjoli:  Jules  Claretic:  R.  F.  Fcnno 
&  Co..  cloth   75 

Waters  that  Pass  Away:  X  B.  Winston:  George 
W.  Dillingham  &  Co.,  cloth   I  25 

Financial  and  Legal. 

A  Blow  at  Trial  by  Jury:  B.  R.  Tucker:  B.  R. 
Tucker,  paper   5 

Annual  Digest  of  the  Decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  the  Federal  Courts, 
and  of  the  Commissioner  of  Patents  in  Matters 
Relating  to  Patents,  Trade-Marks.  Designs.  Labels, 
and  Copyrights  for  1898:  L.  M.  Sanders:  J.  Byrne 
&  Co..  shp  2  50 

In  Hell  and  the  Way  Out:  Charles  H.  Kerr  &  Co., 
paper    10 

The  National  Bankruptcy  Act  of  1898;  with  notes, 
procedure,  and  forms:  J.  Adriance  Bush:  The 
Banks  Law  Pub.  Co.,  shp   5  00 

Uncle  Sam  in  Business:  Daniel  Bond:  Chas.  H. 
Kerr  &  Co.,  paper   10 

White's  Manual  for  Business  Corporations:  Frank 
White:   White  Law  Book  Co..  paper   1  25 

Historic,  National  and  Political. 

Anti-Imperialism:  Morrison  I.  Swift:  Public  Own- 
ership Review,  paper   to 

A  Short  History  of  Spain:  Mrs.  Mary  Piatt  Par- 
mcle:    Scribner's.  cloth   60 

Harper's  Pictorial  History  of  the  War  with  Spain: 
with  introduction  by  Nelson  A.  Miles:  Harper, 
paper    25 

History  of  the  Colonization  of  Africa  by  Alien 
Races:  Sir  Harry  II  A.  Johnston:  Macmillan. 
cloth    1  so 

History  of  the  United  States,  from  the  Landing  of 
Columbus  to  the  Signing  of  the  Peace  Protocol 


with  Spain:  Julian  Hawthorne:  Peter  Fcnelon 
Collier,  3  vols.,  cloth,  $5;  half-leather  8  00 

In  Cuba  with  Shatter:  John  D.  Miley:  Scribner's. 
cloth,  illustrated   1  50 

Military  Order  of  the  Loyal  Legion  of  the  United 
States.  Minnesota  Commandery:  papers  read  be- 
fore the  Minnesota  Commandery.  1892-1897:  St. 
Paul  Book  and  Sta  y  Co.,  cloth,  $1.25;  hf.  cf   2  50 

Nebraska  and  the  Nation:  Jay  Amos  Barrett:  id 
edition,  revised  and  enlarged:    J.  H.  Miller,  D.  cl.  75 

Our  New  Possessions:    American  Book  Co.,  paper.  10 

'I  lie  Battles  of  all  Nations,  irotn  the  Earliest  Times 
to  the  present  day:  Edgar  Saltus:  Feuelon 
Collier,  2  vols   3  00 

The  Federation  of  the  World:  B.  F.  Trueblood: 
Houghton,   Mifflin,  cloth   1  00 

The  Lesson  of  Popular  Government:  Gamabie! 
Bradford:    The  Macmillan  Co.,  cloth,  2  vols  4  00 

The  Story  of  the  War  of  1898:  W.  N.  King,  jr.:  with 
introductions  by  O.  O.  Howard  and  Rohley  D, 
Evans:    Fenclon  Collier,  1899  15  00 

When  Santiago  Fell;  or,  the  War  Adventures  of  Two 
Chums:  Ralph  Bonehill:  The  Mcrshon  Co..  cloth  1  00 

With  Sampson  Through  the  War:  W.  A  M. 
Goode:    Doublcday  &  McCiure  Co..  cloth   2  50 

Medical  and  Surgical. 

A  Handbook  of  Medical  Climatology:  S.  Edwin 
Solly:    Lea  Bros.  &  Co..  cloth,  illustrated  

A  Manual  of  Hygiene  and  Sanitation:  Seneca  Eg- 
bert:  Lea  Bros.  &  Co..  cloth,  illustrated  

Characteristic  Indications  of  Prominent  Remedies, 
for  the  Use  of  Students  of  Materia  Medica  and 
Therapeutics:  W.  J.  Hawkes.  M.D.:  Boerickc  & 
Tafel.  cloth   I  00 

Diseases  of  the  Skin;  their  Constitutional  Nature 
and  Cure:  Ja.  Compton  Burnett,  M.D.:  Boericke 
&  Tafel,  cloth   I  00 

History  of  the  Homoeopathic  Medical  College  oi 
Pennsylvania:  T.  Lindsley  Bradford:  Boerickc  & 
Tafel,  cloth   3  5° 

Nervous  and  Mental  Diseases:  Archibald  Church. 
M.D..  and  F.  Peterson.  M.D.:  W.  B.  Saunders, 
cloth,  $5.00;  mor   6  00 

Somnambulism:  Arthur  L.  Webb:  with  a  critical  re- 
view by  Sydney  Flower:  C.  H.  Kerr  &  Co.,  paper.  25 

Surgery  of  the  Chest:  Stephen  Paget:  E.  B.  Treat 
&  Co..  cloth   2  75 

Therapeutics  of  Facial  and  Sciatic  Neuralgias:  F.  H. 
Lutze.  M.D.:  Boericke  &  Tafel.  cloth   1  25 

Poetry  of  tb«  Month. 

Aurora  Leigh:  Eltz.  Barrett  Browning:  Edited  by 
H.  Buxton  Forman:  Macmillan.  cloth,  50c. ;  limp  I.  75 

Beneath  Blue  Skies  and  Gray:  Ingram  Crockett:  R. 
H.  Russell,  cloth  

Childe  Harold's  Pilgrimage:  a  Romaunt:  Byron: 
Cantos  1,  2.  3.  and  4:  edited,  with  notes  and  an  in- 
troduction, by  E.  Morris:    Macmillan.  cloth   40 

My  Lady's  Slipper;  Dora  Sigerson:  Dodd,  Mead 
&  Co..  cloth   1  25 

Prisoner  of  Chillon.  and  Other  Poems:  Byron:  with 
a  biographical  sketch,  introd..  and  notes:  Hough- 
ton. Mifflin  &  Co..  paper   15 

Rubaiyat:  Omar  Khayyam:  Rendered  into  English 
Verse  by  E.  Fitzgerald:  The  Truth  Seeker  Co.. 
paper    to 

The  Boat-Man  God.  and  Other  Poems:  Elizabeth 
H.  Calvert:    The  Calvert  Co..  cloth   50 

The  Flight  of  Time:  Herman  Bernstein:  F.Tenny- 
son Neely.  cloth  

The  Promise  of  Morning:  Henry  Coylc:  Angel 
Guardian  Press,  cloth  

Unc>  Ike's  Idecs:  G.  McA.  Miller:  C.  II .  Kerr  & 
C<>.,  paper.  .  .   25 
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SOCIETY  VERSE:  SONGS  IN  LIGHTER  VEIN 


Lwt't  Paradox  uf. 

When  Love  was  toiling  up  the  hill 
There  came  a  lady  by. 
"O  lady,  help  me  if  you  will, 
There's  none  so  weak  as  I," 

"You  weak,  dear  Love!"  the  lady  cried, 
"You  know  that  isn't  true. 
You  rule  the  heart,  the  time,  the  tide— 
There's  none  so  strong  as  you." 

"And  yet,"  said  Love,  "I'm  right,  e'en  so, 
My  strength  is  not  displayed 
Except,  dear  lady,  as  you  know, 
When  women  Rive  their  aid." 

In  Chunk  Key  farrtU  Orttnt  Hunttu  t 

I  never  mark  the  pastor's  pose, 

His  ministerial  air; 
I  never  even  note  the  clothes 

The  congregation  wear; 
Repeat  the  text  I  could  not  do, 

I'm  deaf  to  every  plea. 
When  Prudence  occupies  the  pew 

Across  the  aisle  from  me. 

She  sits  a  sweet  divinity 

Of  goodness  and  of  grace; 
Then,  is  it  strange  naught  else  I  sec 

Of  hope  save  in  her  face? 
A  hope  earth  earthy  'tis,  'tis  true, 
Yet  saving  grace  I  see, 
When  Prudence  occupies  the  pew 

Across  the  r  isle  from  me. 

Perhaps  the  pastor's  fervent  speech 

To  his  flock  givcth  food, 
The  theme  seems  quite  beyond  my  reach, 

Though  well  with  love  imbued. 
That  part  I  grasp,  and  take  as  true, 

For  mine's  the  mood,  you  see, 
When  Prudence  occupies  the  pew 

Across  the  aisle  from  me. 

A  Dwelicatt  Bamt  Chicago  Record 

A  game  of  whist?  Who  could  resist 
The  challenge  bold  when  you  insist? 

And  yet  I'm  told  that,  cntre  nous, 

You  always  hold  a  trick  or  two 
Unknown  to  your  antagonist. 

1  own  I  am  no  analyst 
Of  maiden's  ways,  nor  grasp  the  gist 
Of  half  their  plays— thus  I  may  rue 

A  game  of  whist. 

But.  like  an  ardent  optimist, 

I'll  give  the  wheel  of  chance  a  twist; 
I'll  play  my  hand— and  would  it  do 
To  try  to  win  your  hand  from  you 

If  hearts  be  trumps?   Do  you  persist— 

A  game  of  whist? 

Through  Cupid's  Qtatdtt  tlltn  Burnt  Shtrman  Critic 

The  gowans  tilt  their  heads  to  peep 

When  Helen  passes,— 
To  catch  her  e'e  the  birdies  cheep 

Among  the  grasses; 
The  glaikit  bee,  when  she  draws  near, 

Forgets  his  clover. 
And  hums  a  tune  for  Helen's  car, 

The  sonsie  rover! 
The  sun  aboon  nae  langcr  hies 

In  dour  repining. 
He 's  caught  her  smile  and  garred  the  skies 
A'  bright  and  shining. 


Tht  014  Bachelor  ErrMt  HcOaftu  Woman' t  Homt  Companion 

He  is  portly,  but  very  erect, 

And  always— to  somewhat  digress— 
Artistic,  and  quite  circumspect 

When  it  comes  to  a  question  of  dress; 
A  lover  of  whist  and  of  chess, 

And  a  little  inclined  to  be  gay, 
Yet  I  pity  him,  nevertheless— 

The  old  bachelor  over  the  way. 

For  I  know  when  his  life  I  dissect, 

There  is  lack  of  the  wifely  caress, 
No  children  around  him  collect, 

His  home-coming  nightly  to  bless: 
And  to  scan  him  again  I  confess 

He's  a  trifle  inclined  to  be  gay. 
In  spite  of  his  social  success — 

The  old  bachelor  over  the  way. 

And  I  feel  my  surmise  is  correct. 

When  I  look  at  him  closely  and  guess 
That  when  he  takes  time  to  reflect 

He  misses  the  true  happiness; 
For  the  lack  of  a  home  will  depress, 

And  his  boyhood  was  happy  they  say; 
I  fancy  that  dreams  must  oppress 

The  old  bachelor  over  the  way. 

ENVOY. 

What,  married?     This  morning,  no  less, 
For  who  shall  King  Cupid  gainsay? 

Well,  well,  he  is  in  for  distress— 
The  old  bachelor  over  the  way. 

A  Fablifor  Pott,  M.  A.  dt  W,  H  Ufraturt 

Young  Scribble  sat  beside  the  sea; 
"Ne'er  was  a  better  time,"  cried  he, 
"In  lofty  strain  to  court  my  Muse! 

'Neath  such  a  sky  she  can't  refuse 

To  hear  her  humble  suitor's  vows 

And  crown  with  wreaths  his  waiting  brows." 

Quill,  ink-horn,  paper  straight  produced, 
His  shirt  Byronically  loosed, 
He  set  about  his  willing  task- 
As  blithe  a  bard  as  man  could  ask. 

"On  yonder  shore,"  the  rhyme  began, 
"Bright  Fancy's  eye  can  faintly  scan 
The  gloomy  cave  of  .Col us. 
Where  winds  in  tumult  thunderous 
Are  struggling  to  be  free  once  more 
To  sweep  the  sea  with  angry  roar. 
To  break  the  Nereids'  dreamy  rest 

And  cloud  the  bright  " 

Alas  for  future  ages!  there 

The  rhyme  stopped  short,  for,  half  aware 

That  something  in  the  world  was  wrong. 

Old  /Elous  from  out  the  throng 

That  frets  within  his  dungeon  keep 

Let  one  quick  breeze  dance  o'er  the  deep. 

Poor  Scribble's  verse  took  sudden  wing 

And  flew — where  only  birds  can  sing; 

He  clutched  the  empty  air  in  vain 

And  spilled  his  ink  like  April  rain; 

But  what  were  ink  and  paper  when, 

To  cap  his  woes,  he  lost  his  pen, 

And  saw  a  sea-nymph,  floating  near, 

Whisk  off  with  quill  behind  her  ear? 

Poets,  the  moral  is  not  much: 

There  arc  some  things — and  winds  are  such  

Too  big  for  most  of  you  to  touch. 
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Artistic,  Dramatic  and  Musical. 

Art  of  the  Month:  Arthur  Hocbcr  Bookman. 

Drama  of  the  Month:  Norman  Hapgood  Bookman. 

Invasion  of  Vulgarity  in  Music:  T.  F.  Dclancy ...  Music. 
Sketches  in  Egypt,  II.:  Charles  Dana  Gibson. .  McClure. 
Trio  of  French  18th  Ccntu-y  Portrait  Engravcrs.B.  Buyer. 

Biographic  aod  Reminiscent. 

Admiral  George  Dewey:   A.  M.  Dewey. Home  Magazine. 

Aguinaldo,  and  the  Filipino  Envoys  Frank  Leslie. 

Alexander  the  Great,  VI.:    B.  I.  Wheeler  Century. 

Alphonse  de  Lamartinc,  VI.:  Alex.  Wilder. .  Uni.  Broth. 
Cromwell:  A  Tricentenary  Study:  S.  II.  Church..  Atlantic. 

Edouard  Rod.  I.:  F.  T.  Cooper  Bookman. 

Edouard  Rod:  Th.  Beulzon  Critic. 

Franklin  as  Printer  and  Publisher:  P.  L.  Ford.  .Century. 

General  Sherman  in  Russia   Century.. 

Goldwin  Smith  at  Home:  Frank  Zcigh  Book  Buyer 

Henry  Drummond:    George  Adam  Smith  McClure's. 

Jean  Jacques  Rousseau:  Levy-Bruhl  Open  Court. 

Lincoln  and  Emancipation:  Ida  M.  Tarbcll. .  .McClure's. 
M.  Loubct,  the  New  French  Prcsidcnt.Review  of  Reviews. 

Napoleon  at  Moscow:  Verestchagin  Cosmopolitan. 

Oliver  Cromwell:  A.  L.  Gadc  Cosmopolitan. 

Reminiscences  of  Julia  Ward  Howe    Atlantic. 

Some  Political  Reminiscences:  George  F.  Hoar.  . .  .Scrib. 

The  Builder  of  the  Oregon:  C.  S.  Aiken  Ainslee. 

The  Story  of  John  Worrell  Keely:  Julius  Moritzen.Cosmo. 

The  Kind  o(  Men  the  Deweys  Are  Home  Mag. 

The  Real  Choate:  Theodore  Dreiser  Ainslee. 

Walter  Appleton  Clark:  Jay  Hambidge  Book  Buyer 

Educational  Topics. 

Kindergarten  at  Blankenbury,  Germany ..  Kintergarten  R. 

Life  in  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  World:  G.  Willets  Chaut. 

Pecuniary  Aid  for  Poor  and  Able  Students:  Thwing..For. 

Princeton  University:  J.  G.  Hibbcn  Self  Culture. 

Public  Schools  and  Parents'  Duties:  Hawthorne. .. N.  A. 

The  Filipinos:  Edwin  Wildman  Munsey. 

Talks  to  Teachers  on  Psychology,  III.:  W.  James... Atl. 
Women  at  the  English  Universities:  Mory.  .Chautauquan. 

Ks5ays  and  Miscellanies. 

Care  of  the  Throat  and  Ear:  W.  Scheppcgrell.  .P.  S  M. 

Child  oi  the  Slums  in  Literature:  G.  I.  Colb  Bookman. 

Constitutional  Government  Imperiled:  E.  B.  Smith..S.  C. 
Duty  and  Discipline  Afloat:  Capt.  A.  J.  Kenealy.  .Outing. 

Evolution  of  Henry  James:  C.  A.  Pratt  Critic. 

Four  Months  Aboard  the  Yankee  Outing? 

Future  of  the  Negro:  Booker  T.  Washington.  .Nat.  Mag 

Gospel  of  Relaxation:  William  James  Scribncr's. 

Honor  to  Whom  Honor  Is  Due:  Rufus  F.  Zogbaum.Har. 
Hygienic  Management  of  Insomnia:  Riley.. Good  Health. 
Letters  of  R.  L.  Stevenson:  Ed.  by  Sidney  Colvin.  .Scrib 
Medical  Gymnastics  in  Sweden:  J.  W.  Scaver..G.  Health 
National  Bigness  or  Greatness — Which?  Potter.. N.  Am. 
Reminiscences  of  "Orion"  Home:  Edmund  Gossc.N.Am. 
Some  Tricks  of  Ancient  Temples:  Henry  R.  Evans..  .Cos. 

Stories  by  a  Confederate  National  Magazine. 

The  Coming  of  the  Catbird:  Spencer  Trotter.., Pop.  S.  M. 
The  New  Country  and  the  Young  American:  Depew.Ain. 
The  Czar's  Peace  Conference:  E.  M.  Bliss.. Rev  of  Rev. 
The  Organization  of  a  Home:  Edith  Elmer  Wood  Cosmo. 
The  Malay  Language:  R.  Clyde  Ford.. Pop.  Sci,  Month. 

The  Newer  Citizenship:  Henry  Davics  Self  Culture. 

The  University  and  Democracy:  Wm.  R.  Harper  Cos. 

Historic,  National  and  Political. 

Atlantic  Fleet  in  the  Spanish  War:  Sampson  Century 

American  Discoveries  at  Corinth:  R.  B.  Richardson  Cent. 
British  Capital  Abroad:  M.  G.  Mulhall. ..  North  Amer 
Canada's  Claims  before  the  Joint  High  Com  R.  of  R. 


Conditions  of  Good  Colonial  Govern.:  Godkm. .  .Forum 

Cromwell  and  His  Court:  Amelia  Barr  Harper's 

Growth  of  British  Colonial  Conception:  Ireland.  .  Allan. 
Our  Flag  in  the  Philippines:  Maj.-Gen.  W.  Mcrritt...F.  L. 

Our  War  with  Spain:  Tithcrington  Munsey. 

Powers  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  .Forum, 

The  Rough  Riders:  Theodore  Roosevelt  Scribner's 

The  Best  Methods  of  Taxation:  David  A.  Wells.. P.  S.  M 

The  Building  of  an  Empire,  I.:  Mohammed   Cos. 

The  Capture  of  Manila,  II.:  Francis  V.  Greene.  .Century. 
The  Election  at  Versailles:  Lucy  M.  Salmon  .Rev.  of  Rev. 
The  Future  of  Cuba:  Hon.  Rob.  P.  Porter.  .North  Amer 
The  New  Struggle  for  Life  Among  Nations:  Adams. McC. 
The  Organization  of  the  Army:  John  A.  T.  Hull.  .N.  Am. 
The  Rescue  of  Admiral  Ccrvera:  Peter  Keller. . Harper's. 
Spanish- American  War,  III.:  Henry  Cabot  Lodge..  Har 
The  Spanish  Government  vs.  the  Nation:  H.  Clarke.. For. 
The  War  on  the  Sea  and  Its  Lessons:  Capt.  Mahan  McC. 


Happiness  as  a  Duty:  Eliza  Calvert  Hall  Mind. 

Hygiene  of  Religious  Emotions:  H.  B.  Bradbury.  .Mind. 

Origin  of  Speech:  Ribot  Open  Court 

Ritualism  in  England:  Goldwin  Smith  Self  Culture 

The  Paulist  Fathers:  R.  Everett  Arena. 

The  Cross  in  Central  America:  Editor  Open  Court. 

The  Mission  of  Jesus:  Chas.  Brodie  Patterson  Mind. 

The  Mystery  of  Evil:  John  Fiske  Atlantic. 

Scientific  and  Industrial. 

Absolute  Zero:  William  C.  Pcckham   Century. 

American  Carpet  Industry:  F.  V.  Fletcher.. Chautauquan. 

Ball  Giving  in  New  York:  Van  Home  Munsey. 

Cape  to  Cairo  Railroad:  Prout  Munsey. 

Equipment  of  the  Modern  City  House.  III.:  Sturgis.  Har 
Material  Problems  in  the  Philippines:  S.  Belford  .R.  of  R. 
Mexican  Haciendas:  the  Peon  System.  .North  American. 
Our  New  Colonies  and  Sugar:  M.  W.  Mount. ..F.  Leslie 
Solar  System  in  Light  of  Recent  Discoveries:  T.  Sec.  All. 
Trial  of  the  Oregon:  Rear  Admiral  Beardsley.  .  Harper's. 

The  Foundation  of  Science:  W.  J.  McGee  Forum. 

The  Industrial  Development  of  Russia:  Prof.  Oseroff.For. 

The  War  Kite:  Capt.  Baden-Powell  McClure*. 

The  Wheat  Problem  Again:  Edw.  Atkinson.  Pop.  Sci.  M. 

Sociologic  Question*. 

Bread,  Meat  and  Population:  C.  Wood  Davis.. Self  Cult. 
Education  of  the  Poor  in  Hygiene  and  Sanitation.  ,G.  H. 
Great  Problems  in  Organization:  F.  N.  Morgan.  ..  Cos. 
Improvement  in  City  Life.  I.:  C.  M.  Robinson.  .Atlantic 
Landscape  Gardening  for  Factory  Homes  :Tolman.  R.  of  R. 
Mental  Defectives  and  the  Social  Welfare:  Barr  .  P.  S.  M. 

Municipal  Misrule:  F.  S.  Baldwin  Self  Culture. 

Women  in  New  Zealand:  John  Christie. .  North  American. 

Travel,  Sport  and  Adventure. 

American  and  "Malay"  in  Hawaii:  W.  Marvin.  . R.  of  R. 

Aspects  of  Rome:  Arthur  Symons   Harper's. 

At  Ninety  Miles  an  Hour:  Cleveland  MofTett.  ..  McClure. 
Baits  and  Still-Fishing  in  Inland  Waters:  H.  Daniels. Out. 

Bethlehem:  John  P.  Ritter  Frank  Leslie's. 

Daring  the  Rattler  in  His  Den:  S.  W.  Mattcson  .  Cos. 
Five  Weeks  Awheel  in  France:  Sidney  Cross. ..  .Outing. 
Korea  and  the  Koreans:  Homer  Beza  Hulbert ...  Forum 

Man-Fating  Lions:  Dr.  J.  H.  Porter  ...Outing. 

Over,  Under  and  Through  Boston:  G.  J.  Varney  . .  Lipp 

Round  About  Jerusalem:  J.  J.  Tissot  Century. 

Staging  Thro'  Mountain  and  Desert:  W.  Dinwiddie  Out. 
Physical  Geography  of  the  West  Indies:  Oswald  .P  S  M. 
The  Romance  of  Rome:  Marion  Crawford . Frank  Leslie's 
Thirteen  Days  in  Unexplored  Montenegro:  Desprez. Har. 
Through  Mexico  in  a  Private  Car:  Capt.  C.  Wilson  F  I. 
Winter  Journey  to  the  Klondykr:  Palmer   Scrihner's 
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OPEN  QUESTIONS:    TALKS  WITH  CORRESPONDENTS 


Correspondents  are  invited  to  make  use  of  this  page 
on  all  questions,  which  will  be  answered  as  far  as  wc  may 
be  able.  Answers  and  comments  will  be  gladly  received. 
A  large  number  of  questions  and  answers  arc  unavoidably 
held  over  till  next  month. 


476.    Can  you  Rive  mc  the  poem  by  Tilden — Theodore 
Tilden,  I  believe,  is  the  name.    It  begins: 

"Once  in  Persia  reigned  a  king 
Who  upon  his  signet  ring 
'Graved  a  maxim  true  and  wise."  etc. 
And,  too,  can  you  tell  me  where  I  can  find  some  verses 
beginning: 

"When  I  was  a  tadpole  and  you  were  a  fish,"  etc. 
I  think  they  were  published  in  some  New  York  paper 
a  few  years  ago.— Mrs.  S.,  Denver,  Cob. 

[The  following  is  the  first  selection  asked  for  by 
our  correspondent.  Perhaps  some  reader  of  Open 
Questions  can  supply  the  answer  to  the  second 
query] 

Once  in  Persia  retgned  a  king, 
Who  upon  his  signet  ring 
'Graved  a  maxim  true  and  wise. 
Which,  if  held  before  the  eyes 
Gave  him  counsel  at  a  glance. 
Fit  for  every  change  and  chance. 
Solemn  words,  and  these  are  they: 
"Even  this  shall  pass  away." 

Trains  of  camels  through  the  sand 
Brought  him  gems  from  Samarcand; 
Fleets  of  galleys  through  the  seas 
Brought  him  pearls  to  match  with  these. 
But  he  counted  not  his  gain 
Treasures  of  the  mine  or  main; 

"What  is  wealth?"  the  king  would  say: 

"Even  this  shall  pass  away." 

In  the  revels  of  his  court 
At  the  zenith  of  the  sport. 
When  the  palms  of  all  his  guests 
Burned  with  clapping  at  his  jests. 
He,  amid  his  figs  and  wine. 
Cried:  "Oh,  loving  friends  of  mine! 
Pleasure  comes,  but  not  to  stay; 
Even  this  shall  pass  away." 

Fighting  on  a  furious  field. 
Once  a  javelin  pierced  his  shield. 
Soldiers  with  a  loud  lament 
Bore  him  bleeding  to  his  tent; 
Groaning  from  his  tortured  side. 
"Pain  is  hard  to  bear,"  he  cried, 
"But  with  patience,  day  by  day- 
Even  this  shall  pass  away." 

Towering  in  the  public  square, 
Twenty  cubits  in  the  air, 
«.  Rose  his  statue  carved  in  stone. 

Then  the  king,  disguised,  unknown 
Stood  before  his  sculptured  name. 
Musing  meekly.  "What  is  fame? 
Fame  is  but  a  stow  decay — 
Even  this  shall  pass  away." 

Struck  with  palsy,  sere  and  old. 

Waiting  at  the  gates  of  gold. 

Said  he,  with  his  dying  breath: 
"Life  is  done,  but  what  is  death?" 

Then,  in  answer  to  the  king 

Fell  a  sunbeam  on  his  ring. 

Showing  by  a  heavenly  ray — 
"Even  this  shall  pass  away." 


477.  The  Ant  and  the  Cricket:  I  wouid  like  a  poem 
which  went  by  the  name  of  The  Ant  and  the  Cricket,  and 
was  in  print  some  forty  years  ago.  The  first  lines,  as  I 
recall  them,  were: 

"A  silly  young  cricket,  accustomed  to  sing 
Through  the  long  pleasant  months  of  gay  summer  and 
spring. 

Began  to  complain  when  he  found  that  at  home 
His  cupboard  was  empty  and  winter  had  come." 

— E.  M.  Dutcher,  Stillwater,  Minn. 

478.  The  Burial  of  Moses:  The  title  of  your  enjoyable 
magazine  encourages  me  in  asking  the  name  of  the  author 
of  a  grand  poem  entitled  The  Burial  of  Moses.  It  came 
out  'way  back  in  the  '60s.  I  cannot  recall  the  author's 
name,  and,  so  far,  have  not  succeeded  in  my  effort  to  find 
out.  Can  you  kindly  favor  me?  and  oblige  a  reader  of 
Current  Literature  and  Information— M.  E.  N.  B. 

[An  Irish  writer,  Mrs.  Cecil  Frances  Alexander, 
born  Humphreys,  afterward  married  to  the  Bishop 
of  Derry,  was  the  author  of  this  poem.  It  was  first 
published,  we  believe,  in  her  volume,  Poems  on 
Subjects  in  the  Old  Testament  (1857),  which,  like 
all  her  writings,  appeared  anonymously.  It  may  be 
found  also  in  many  anthologies  of  English  verse.] 

47g.  I  have  seven  volumes  of  American  Notes  and 
Queries.  Will  you  please  answer,  through  "Open  Ques- 
tions," whether  any  more  were  published  or  not?  And 
if  so,  where  can  I  get  them;  also  where  can  I  get  the 
Magazine  of  American  History. — M.  H.  Collins.  Wahoo. 
Nebraska. 

[It  is  our  impression  that  there  were  but  seven 
volumes  of  the  American  Historical  Record  and 
Repertory  of  Notes  and  Queries  published  in  Phil- 
adelphia, by  Potter's  American  Monthly,  1872-6.  It 
is  also  our  impression  that  the  Magazine  of  Ameri- 
can History  has  been  discontinued.  Authentic  in- 
formation concerning  these  and  any  other  maga- 
zines can  be  obtained  from  James  W.  Christopher'* 
American  and  Foreign  Magazine  Depot,  47  Dey 
street,  New  York  city.] 

480.  Can  some  one  tell  me  by  whom  and  from  what 
poems  are  the  following  extracts? 

"Oh!  men  who  died  in  battle  and  in  prison, 
Or  on  the  long  march  fell  beside  the  way; 
From  those  far  heights  to  which  your  souls  have  risen — 
Look  down,  look  down,  and  counsel  us  to-day." 

And 

"In  some  brighter  clime, 
Bid  me  good  morning." 
The  former  is  on  the  page  in  Life  devoted  to  events  of  the 
month  of  May.  1806—  "H.  P.  M.."  Oak  Hill.  Florida. 

[We  regret  that  we  cannot  identify  the  first  of 
these  quotations.  The  second  is  from  Mrs.  Bar- 
bauld's  familiar  poem,  Life,  being  part  of  the  clos- 
ing lines.] 

481.  Author  of  Via  Solitaria:  In  your  March  number 
you  publish  a  poem,  Via  Solitaria.  by  O.  W.  Conovcr. 
Years  ago  that  poem  was  printed  as  "an  unpublished 
poem  of  Longfellow,  written  alter  the  death  of  his  wife." 
I  have  preserved  it  as  such  for  years.  Am  I  mistaken  in 
believing  Longfellow  to  be  its  author? — L  F..  Cothram, 
College  Park.  Georgia. 

[Other  letters  on  this  subject  have  been  received 
from  Marie  Adele  Battcrson,  Galveston,  Texas,  and 
Mrs.  Mary  L.  Johnston,  Port  Leydon.  N.  Y.  The 
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poem  was  sent  to  us  as  credited,  "By  O.  W.  Con- 
ovcr.  From  the  Independent."  Perhaps  the  Inde- 
pendent can  explain.] 


48J.  I  want  information  about  a  poem  of  Bret  Harte's 
entitled  Her  Last  Letter.  It  is  quite  a  recent  one,  and 
some  one  told  mc  that  it  had  been  published  in  your 
magazine.  If  so.  will  you  kindly  forward  nic  a  copy  oi  the 
number  containing  that  poem  by  mail,  C  .O.  D.  If  not. 
can  you  give  me  any  information  as  to  where  I  can  find  it. 
It  is  not  in  the  regular  edition  of  his  poems.  The  piece 
is  a  companion  one  to  the  one  entitled  Her  Letter,  which 
appears  in  all  the  editions.  Any  information  will  be  greatly 
appreciated. — Anita  Carlos,  New  York  City. 

[This  poem  has,  we  think,  appeared  within  the 
year  in  the  Century  or  Harper's  Magazine.  If  you 
will  communicate  with  them  you  will,  no  doubt,  re- 
ceive the  desired  information.] 


483.  I  have  some  very  old  books  which  I  wish  to  dis- 
pose of  for  cash.  Will  you  kindly  inform  me  (through 
Current  Literature)  of  purchasers  of  such.— E.  M.  H.. 
Deer  Lodge,  Mont. 

[Leggat  Brothers,  81  Chambers  street;  Lover- 
ing,  Broadway  and  Tenth  street,  and  McLean, 
Twenty-third  street,  near  Fourth  avenue,  are  well- 
known  New  York  second-hand  book  dealers.  The 
Publisher's  Weekly,  59  Duane  street,  has  a  depart- 
ment for  the  sale  of  books  and  "books  wanted." 
Correspondence  with  them  might  be  advisable.] 


484.  I  have  heard  a  good  deal  of  talk  of  a  story  the 
principal  theme  of  which  is  "  Whether  marriage  without 
love  is  not  as  sinful  as  love  without  marriage."  Through 
Open  Questions  will  you  kindly  and  at  your  convenience 
give  mc  the  name  of  the  author  and  the  title  of  the  book? 
I  had  heard  the  author  was  Mrs.  Ward,  but  investigation 
does  not  prove  this  to  be  true —The  Mother  of  a  Sub- 
scriber, Canada. 


485.  Sesame  and  Lilies:  Will  you  kindly  inform  mo 
where  I  can  procure  a  copy  of  Ruskin's  "Sesame  and 
Lilies;"  the  publishers,  and  probable  price,  and  greatly 
cblige  an  admirer.— "Z."  Carpenter.  Pa. 

[The  Roycroft  Printing  Shop,  East  Aurora,  N. 
Y.,  has  issued  recently  a  very  beautiful  hand-il- 
lumined edition  of  these  famous  essays  at  $5  a  copy. 
T.  Y.  Crowcll,  East  Fourteenth  street,  and  G.  P. 
Putnam's  Sons,  West  Twenty-third  street,  New 
York  City,  also  print  cheaper  editions  at  60  cents 
and  $1,  respectively,  we  believe.) 


486.    Will  some  one  kindly  tell  me  the  author  of  a  poem 
I  quote  from  memory— of  which  this  is  the  second  verse: 
"And  there  will  come  a  time,  I  ween, 
W  hen  he'll  long  in  vain 
To  do  it  again 
When  the  maiden's  seventeen." 

— B.  Q.  Watson,  Caro,  Michigan. 


487.  Will  you  kindly  inform  me  whether  an  article  pub- 
lished in  an  English  paper  can  be  reprinted  in  this  coun- 
try without  permission  of  the  publishers?— Mary  P.  Allen. 
Hackettstown,  New  Jersey. 

[So  far  as  we  know,  unless  a  copyright  note  ex- 
pressly stating  that  the  article  is  copyrighted  in 
the  United  States  accompanies  the  article,  it  can  be 
used  in  this  country  without  permission  from  the 
publishers.] 


488.  I  should  be  very  grateful  for  the  information  where 
I  might  buy  Mcek's  Romantic  Passages  in  the  History  of 
the  South-West.  I  have  tried  a  couple  of  large  book- 
sellers, but  they  could  not  help  me. — Mrs.  G.  L.  D'Avy. 
Wartburg,  Tcnn. 

[Try  the  booksellers  mentioned  in  our  answer  o 
query  483.]  _____  

489.  I  should  like  to  know  how  many  versions  there 
arc  in  existence  of  the  old  story  which  Elizabeth  Akcrs 
has  rendered  in  her  familiar  poem.  The  Story  of  Kidz.  an- 
other rendering  of  which  appeared  under  the  title  "Chid- 
hcr:  A  Translation,"  in  a  recent  number  of  your  magazine. 
— A  Subscriber,  Yonkcrs,  N.  Y. 


4')0.    Would  you  please  let  mc  know  where  the  book 
entitled  Ten  Orations  of  Cicero,  published  by  W.  R.  Har- 
per and  Frank  Gallup,  American  Book  Co..  can  be  pur- 
chased, and  oblige. — Victor  Kocller,  Hermann,  Mo, 
(See  answer  to  query  488.] 


491.  Will  you  kindly  give  mc,  through  "Open  Ques- 
tions," some  information  concerning  Marie  Corelli.  where 
she  now  resides,  something  of  her  travels  and  a  short  de- 
scription of  her  as  a  writer  — A  Subscriber,  Riversburg. 
Tcnn. 

[Marie  Corelli's  present  residence  is  the  Royal 
Hotel,  W'oodhall  Spa,  Lincolnshire,  England.  She 
is  the  adopted  daughter  of  Charles  Mackay,  the 
poet,  and  so  foster-sister  to  Eric  Mackay,  whose 
well-known  Love  Letters  of  a  Violinist  were  dedi- 
cated to  her.  Both  the  foster-parents  and  brother 
are  now  dead.  For  further  personal  information 
concerning  Miss  Corelli,  see  Current  Literature  for 
January,  1894,  and  August,  1895  ;  also  a  recent  arti- 
cle in  the  London  Strand  Magazine.  For  an  ad- 
verse criticism  of  her  novels,  see  the  last  Quarterly 
Review. J 


Answers  From  Correspondents. 

461.  John  McCullough's  Ravings:  Replying  to  461  (Feb- 
ruary) by  A.  J.  Scott,  of  Elizabeth  City,  N.  C,  I  have  a 
copy  of  John  McCullough's  Ravings,  which  I  secured 
*tenographically  from  a  phonograph.  I  will  furnish  Mr 
Scott  this  copy,  providing  he  returns  the  original,  if  he  so 
desires.  I  do  not  think  these  "Ravings"  have  appeared  in 
print  — E.  F.  Dougherty,  Irvington,  Indiana. 

464.  Ki-Lo,  Baton  Rouge.  La.  (No.  464),  asks  the 
name  of  the  author  01  That  Old  Sweetheart  of  Mine.  This 
little  poem  was  written  by  James  Whitcomb  Riley,  and 
may  be  found  in  a  small  volume  of  his  poems,  entitled  Old 
Fashioned  Roses — Mary  E.  Peters.  Dallas,  Teas. 

[Letters  giving  this  information  have  been  re- 
ceived from  other  correspondents  as  follows:  C.  J. 
Martinsville,  Ind. ;  B.  J.  Watson,  Caro,  Mich. . 
Catherine  Cleveland,  Palmyra,  N.  Y. ;  M.  L. 
I^aRffy.  Indianapolis.  Ind  ;  E.  F.  Daughcrty,  Irv- 
ington, Ind.,  and  "A  Reader,"  San  Francisco.  Cal.j 


467.  Discipline:  In  the  Open  Questions  of  the  March 
number  of  your  journal,  W.  I.  Carmouche,  Plain  Dealing, 
La.,  asks  for  information  concerning  the  author  of  the 
poem,  Discipline,  beginning: 

"A  block  of  marble  caught  the  glance 
Of  Buonarotti's  eyes." 
I  first  saw  this  poem  in  the  Catholic  World,  a  monthly 
magazine,  which  was  published  at  Kchoc,  N.  Y.,  for  the 
Catholic  Publication  Society.  I  do  not  know  the  author's 
name— (Rev.)  Wm.  E.  Starr,  Baltimore.  Md. 
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ToaHm  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 

American  nation  is  taking  a 
long  breath  preparatory  to  the  return  of  Admiral 
Dewey  to  his  native  land,  with  the  laudable  inten- 
tion of  emitting  it  in  the  form  of  cheers,  congratula- 
tions and  the  well-rounded  periods  of  dinner-table 
eloquence.  And  this  is  as  it  should  be,  whether  the 
daring  and  the  skill  displayed  in  the  great  naval  en- 
gagement in  Cavite  Bay  be  alone  considered,  or 
the  less  brilliant,  but  even  more  useful  qualities  of 
steadfastness,  wisdom  and  prudence  be  also  taken 
into  account.  In  none  of  these  essentials  to  the 
make-up  of  a  great  leader  has  Admiral  Dewey  been 
found  wanting,  and  nothing  that  his  countrymen 
can  do  to  show  their  admiration  and  appreciation 
should  be  left  undone.  It  is  possible  that  the  nov- 
elty of  the  occasion  may  add  spirit  to  the  reception 
that  will  be  accorded  the  Admiral  on  his  return,  for 
though  in  other  days  there  were  also  great  fighters 
— and  Hull,  Hainbridge,  Stewart  and  Decatur  were 
royally  welcomed  on  their  home-coming  after  stir- 
ring sea  fights,  or  the  punishment  of  Algerines, 
and  though  Perry  and  Wilkes  opened  new  lands  to 
the  commerce  of  the  nation  by  their  successful  voy- 
ages— none  seems  to  have  so  thoroughly  gratified 
the  pride  and  satisfied  the  heart  of  the  nation  as 
Admiral  Dewey.  Where  there  is  a  great  majority 
there  must  also  be  a  small  minority,  and  as  the  lat- 
ter openly  advocates  our  complete  and  ignominious 
withdrawal  from  the  Philippines  and  the  surrender 
of  the  islands  to  virtual  anarchy,  they  naturally 
cannot  find  very  much  to  admire  in  Admiral  Dewey 
or  his  actions,  and  we  must  expect  many  a  sneer 
and  much  belittling  of  that  which  goes  to  make  him, 
in  the  eyes  of  other  nations  at  least,  a  notable  leader. 
But  this  will  all  be  drowned  and  lost  in  the  general 
acclaim,  and  though  the  chief  scribes  of  two  or 
three  journals  will  dip  their  pens  in  gall  for  the 
benefit  of  at  least  several  thousand  appreciative 
readers,  and  the  workingman's  benefactor,  still  un- 
mindful of  cooking  pails  and  three-and-one-half- 
cent  dinners,  may  continue  to  issue  pamphlets  for 
the  guidance  of  the  nation  in  its  foreign  policy,  the 
American  people  will  serenely  go  about  its  busi- 
ness, which  will  shortly  be  to  welcome  home  the 
hero  of  the  war  with  Spain.  Of  course,  Admiral 
Dewey  is  not  the  only  hero  of  the  navy,  and  the 
army  is  full  of  them ;  and  already  each  State  in  the 
Union  is  proud  and  glad  to  hail  its  own,  and  com- 
memorate the  pluck  and  daring  of  these  fighters  by 
sea  and  land.  It  is  a  good  leaven  for  any  land  to 
have  and  a  great  spirit  to  foster  and  cherish,  this 
readiness  to  spring  to  arms  at  the  proper  call,  and 
willingness  to  part  from  friends  and  homes  and 
face  death  before  one's  time.  Other  nations  note 
it,  and  henceforth  the  cry  from  their  lips,  "Behold, 


a  nation  of  shopkeepers !"  will  no  longer  be  heard, 
for  they  know  well  that  though  in  the  "piping" 
times  of  peace  we  are  eager  traders  and  bold  com- 
mercial rivals,  these  same  qualities  are  still  ours  and 
bring  laurels  to  our  fighters  in  time  of  war.  We 
have  no  Westminster  Abbey,  wherein  to  inter  our 
dead  heroes,  no  peerage  in  which  to  bestow  titles 
on  them  living,  or  their  descendants  after  them ; 
but  it  is  something  after  all  to  be  enshrined  in  the 
heart  of  a  great  nation  as  its  hero,  and  when  Ad- 
miral Dewey  lands  there  should  and  will  be  no 
doubt  in  his  mind  that  he  has  come  to  his  own. 


No  one  who  has  watched 
closely  the  progress  of  artistic 
matters  has  failed  to  be  impressed  with  the  fact  that 
progress  has  always  been  hindered  by  the  jealousies 
which  artists  entertain.  These  are  unfortunately 
brought  forward  to  hinder  united  action  antong 
bodies  of  men  who  have  joined  forces  for  the  osten- 
sible purpose  of  mutual  advancement,  and  until 
they  are  removed  from  the  scene  all  progress  is 
blocked.  Such  has  been  the  case  with  the  two 
bodies  which  control  the  important  exhibitions  in 
New  York.  The  matter  is  referred  to  now,  not  to 
rehearse  an  old  story,  but  to  point  with  satisfaction 
to  signs  which  indicate  that  the  old  feeling  is  dying 
out,  and  that  we  may  soon  look  forward  to  a  de- 
cided and  beneficial  change  of  tactics.  This  has 
been  brought  about  through  circumstances  which 
we  will  briefly  outline.  The  origin  of  trouble  dates 
back  some  years  to  the  time  when  the  pupils  of  the 
old  Academy  first  came  forward  as  full-fledged 
painters  and  sought  to  secure  enrollment  among 
the  academicians  upon  the  simple  score  of  merit. 
This  was  denied  them,  and  they  very  naturally 
seceded,  established  the  Society  of  American  Artists 
and  have  since  become  so  formidable  a  rival  to  the 
Academy  that  that  institution  has  been  practically 
unable  to  keep  up  to  the  times.  Jealousies  and 
harsh  words  were  the  natural  outcome  on  the  moral 
side,  while  on  the  financial  one  the  "split"  has  been 
favorable  to  neither.  Recently  the  Academy  of  De- 
sign sold  its  old  home  on  Twenty-third  street,  the 
centre  for  many  years  of  our  artistic  life,  and  an- 
nounced its  intention  of  moving  to  noth  street  to 
a  point  which  will  not  be  central  for  many  years  to 
come.  Before  building  in  this  out-of-the-way  spot, 
however,  it  seems  as  if  this  old  association  had  suf- 
fered a  change  of  heart,  for  there  has  lately  come 
about  a  complete  overturn  in  the  management,  and 
a  man  from  the  younger  clement  succeeds  Mr. 
Wood  as  president.  The  question  seems  one  of 
perhaps  local  importance,  but  its  influence  should 
be  more  far-reaching  than  this.  The  Academy  of 
Design  is  recognized  as  the  oldest  of  the  associa- 
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tions  ot  artists  in  the  United  States.  Founded  by 
men  who,  in  their  day,  were  among  the  foremost 
of  our  citizens,  the  Academy  of  Design  should  now 
be  the  foster-parent  of  all  other  organizations.  It 
should  be  a  great  and  flourishing  institution,  and  its 
annual  exhibitions  should  be  looked  to  by  art  stu- 
dents, artists  and  amateurs  from  one  end  to  the 
other  of  the  continent.  This  it  can  become  only  by 
burying  the  hatchet  of  personal  animosities  and 
opinion.  Instead  of  inflicting  wounds  and  keeping 
them  open,  it  should  aim  to  heal  them,  to  unite  all 
factions  and  place  questions  of  art  above  those  of 
personal  prejudice.  It  should  admit  a  lay  member- 
ship if  necessary  as  a  third  element  in  its  composi- 
tion—should absorb  all  that  it  can  of  the  forces  of 
its  opponents  and  aim  at  something  more  credit- 
able than  the  danger  of  extinction  which  has  of  re- 
cent years  been  threatening  it. 


It  will  not  do  for  the  friend  of 

TktHoml—At*  ,lorse  t(J  JJUt  tQO  mu<;h  re_ 

liance  upon  the  lately  increased  value  which  he  has 
attained.   In  the  market  place  he  fetches  a  better 
price  than  he  did,  but  his  day  of  usefulness  is  as 
nearly  over  as  ever.   As  yet  we  cannot  do  without 
the  horse.    For  purposes  of  luxury,  indeed,  the 
horse  is  as  indispensable  as  ever,  but  no  one  can  be 
blind  to  the  merits  of  those  infernal  inventions  that 
come  buzzing  along  on  asphalt  pavement  with  the 
celerity  of  a  scorcher  on  his  wheel.   Much  as  we 
love  the  horse,  we  confess  that  he  cannot  compete 
with  this  animated  sedan  chair,  this  funereal-look- 
ing thing  with  wheels  four  sizes  too  fat  for  it,  and 
a  youthful  engineer  in  charge,  whose  perfect  con- 
trol over  it  keeps  it  from  running  away  when  you 
know  it  ought  to,  and  stops  it  when  you  know  it 
ought  to  be  toppling  people  over  in  all  directions. 
Indeed,  our  ideas  about  that  mild  social  dissipation 
called  "taking  a  drive"  must  be  absolutely  and  radi- 
cally changed  with  the  advent  of  this  new  device. 
There  was  an  element  of  uncertainty  about  a  horse 
which  made  driving  a  mild  form  of  sport,  deemed 
sometimes  hazardous.  The  risk,  however,  is  totally 
different  with  these  new  mechanical  things,  and  the 
old  rules  don't  apply.   It  is  not  yet  known  how  an 
obstreperous  motorman,  who  has  been  given  his 
head,  is  to  be  treated  if  inclined  to  runaway,  and  it 
will  take  years  of  experience  to  lay  down  rules  with 
regard  to  this,  which  will  be  thoroughly  practica- 
ble, because  the  motorman,  if  so  inclined,  could  run 
away  with  you  in  any  one  of  three  directions — 
ahead,  astern  or  in  a  circle.   It  certainly  will  not  do 
to  hold  on  to  something  and  yell  "Whoa!"  at  him; 
nor  is  it  likely  that  any  soft  words  will  avail,  even  if 
you  felt  you  could  utter  them.   He  has  you  so  com- 
pletely at  his  mercy  that  he  can  hold  you  up  for  any 
ransom  he  is  pleased  to  ask  until  his  source  of 
power  runs  out.   With  a  horse  you  are  dealing  with 
a  senseless  creature,  and  you  can  guide  him  against 
a  stone  wall  or  picket  fence,  where  he  will  proceed 
to  dash  himself  to  pieces  with  the  utmost  celerity, 
and  you  can  extricate  yourself  from  the  ruins  if 
vour  head  has  been  longer  than  the  horse's.  This 
is  not  a  habit  which  you  can  depend  on  in  a  motor- 
man  of  ordinary  capacity,  unless  he  is  under  the 
malevolent  influence  of  liquor,  and  even  then  it 
would  be  hard  to  drive  him  to  a  form  of  self-de- 


struction from  which  you  yourself  could  be  sure  of 
escape.  Fortunately,  we  have  as  yet  advanced  but 
little  into  the  art  of  controlling  the  motorman  and 
his  carriage,  and  we  still  have  our  serviceable 
friend,  the  horse  with  us.  Hill-climbing  is  one  of 
the  things  the  horse  hates  to  do,  but  he  can  laugh 
at  his  ungainly  rival  on  this  point,  and  ask  derisively 
"Where  he  is  at,"  when  it  comes  to  fine  work  on  a 
steep  incline.  Unfortunately,  men  are  inventive, 
and  their  ingenuity  will  devise  some  means  of  over- 
coming this.  When  that  has  been  done  the  era  of 
the  horseless-man  will  begin.  So  passes  away  the 
friend  of  thousands  of  years.  While  the  horse  at 
times  may  seem  to  have  been  lacking  in  intelli- 
gence, it  should  be  inscribed  on  his  tomb  that  he 
had  one  distinctive  virtue  in  that  he  never  ran  away 
with  any  one  in  more  than  one  direction. 


8o»k,a«uutie  *^ne  °*  l'1e  most  str>king  feat- 
ures of  the  last  year's  book 
output  has  been  the  number  of  works  on  music. 
For  many  years  there  flourished  a  theory,  dear  to 
most  editors  of  periodicals  and  publishers  of  books, 
that  anything  musical  spelled  inevitable  failure,  and 
only  the  most  fortuitous  circumstances  brought 
forth  anything  more  musical  than  an  importation  of 
some  startling  novelty  like  a  biography  of  Mozart 
or  an  encyclopedic  series  of  volumes  on  the  great 
composers,  great  singers,  great  violins,  great 
something  or  other.  The  American  writer  on  music 
was  pretty  well  confined  to  daily  papers  and  strictly 
musical  papers,  and  the  spasmodic  outburst  of 
something  like  Mr.  Upton's  standard  operas  and 
oratorios  only  emphasized  the  musical  stupor  of  the 
publishing  world. 

Within  the  last  two  or  three  years  a  remarkable 
change  has  taken  place,  and  to-day  musical  works 
fairly  be-snow  the  bookstalls.  The  American 
writers  have  found  their  entering  wedge  in  books 
rather  didactic  than  critical,  and  aiming  to  teach 
the  layman  a  few  necessary  rudiments  that  he  may 
listen  to  intelligently,  if  not  learnedly,  and  may  ap- 
proach music  as  something  more  than  an  ear- 
tickler.  In  this  vein  works  like  How  to  Listen  to 
Music,  What  Is  Good  Music,  How  Music  Devel- 
oped and  The  Orchestra  have  found  a  wide  sale. 
Mr.  Krehbiel,  of  the  Tribune,  and  Mr.  Henderson, 
of  the  Times,  have  been  chiefly  to  credit  with  driv- 
ing this  wedge  home. 

These  books  for  the — one  might  say  the  musi- 
cally illiterate  (what  a  vast  number  they  make,  too !) 
— have  opened  the  cleft  in  the  old  prejudice  and 
made  way  for  works  less  primer-like.  Mr.  Kreh- 
biel's  delightful  volume,  Music  and  Manners,  is 
one  of  these,  and  it  is  mainly  a  study  of  certain 
quaint  works  in  his  own  library,  or  of  certain  curi- 
ous information  that  has  come  in  his  ken.  The 
diary  kept  by  old  Papa"  Haydn  is  one  of  the 
former  sort,  and  it  is  delectable  reading  to  any  one. 
The  biography  of  the  Chevalier  da  Ponte  is  one  of 
the  latter  class,  and  it  deals  with  the  amazing  vicis- 
situdes of  the  author  of  the  libretto  to  Mozart's 
Don  Giovanni.  He  came  to  America  and  died  in 
New  York,  where  he  lies  buried  in  an  unknown 
grave.  At  one  time  he  kept  a  produce  store  in  New 
Jersey. 

Another  book  that  does  great  credit  both  to 
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American  music  and  American  letters  is  James 
Gibbon  Huneker's  Mezzotints  in  Modern  Music. 
This  is  an  example  of  what  may  be  called  the 
higher  criticism  in  music.  It  is  concerned  neither 
with  the  mechanical  details  of  musical  works  nor 
with  the  biographical  details  of  composers;  but  it 
aims  to  grasp  and  present  the  very  heart  of  the 
spiritual  content  of  certain  great  compositions,  and 
to  exploit  also  the  real  individuality  of  certain  com- 
posers, the  much-misunderstood  Brahms  and  the 
equally  misunderstood  Chopin.  The  book  does  all 
it  sets  out  to  do,  and  that  in  a  literary  style,  whose 
color  and  vigor  compel  the  interest  even  of  the  lay- 
man. But  these  books  are  evidently  to  be  only 
forerunners,  for  many  more  are  promised  for  next 


Submarlm  ««ifeat/sit      ^mce   tne   two    brief   but  de- 

"*  structive   campaigns   of  last 

year's  conflict,  many  attempts  have  been  made  by 
experts  to  point  out  the  naval  lessons  of  the  Span- 
ish war  and  to  show  in  what  particulars  future  ma- 
rine military  construction  must  be  influenced  by  its 
results.  To  the  civilian,  if  not  to  the  military  man, 
the  inferences  drawn  seem  petty  and  trivial.  The 
battles  at  Manila  and  Santiago  were  waged  with 
fighting  machines  of  standard  types,  and  only  in  a 
few  technical  details  would  a  different  construction 
seem  to  have  been  desirable.  Several  novel  and 
bizarre  craft  were  to  be  found  in  our  navy,  or  were 
available  for  use,  but  none  save  the  dynamite  cruiser 
Vesuvius  was  given  opportunity  to  prove  its  fight- 
ing merits.  In  none  of  these  experimental  vessels 
was  contained  the  earnest  of  greater  possibilities 
than  in  the  submarine  boat  Holland.  Had  the  war 
lasted  longer,  no  doubt  her  latent  powers  would 
have  been  developed  and  the  predicted  revolution 
in  naval  methods  which  she  was  to  bring  about 
would  have  become  a  reality  or  would  have  been 
demonstrated  to  be  a  delusion.  Necessity  is  the 
mother  of  invention — in  war  as  elsewhere — and 
strides  in  military  science  are  taken  most  readily 
through  the  exigencies  of  an  arduous  conflict,  as 
the  expediency  of  iron-cladding  was  proved  in  our 
Civil  War.  To  give  the  submarine  system  a  fair  test, 
then,  we  must  wait  until  our  next  imbroglio  with 
a  sea  power.  In  the  meantime,  its  mechanical  sub- 
tleties may  be  perfected  as  were  those  of  the  mod- 
ern battleship  during  the  peaceful  years  of  the 
eighties  and  the  earlier  nineties. 

Inventors  have  been  trying  to  crack  the  nut  of 
diving-boats  for  nearly  300  years.  One  of  the 
earliest  attempts  was  made  by  Debrell,  or  Drebbell, 
a  Dutchman,  in  the  time  of  James  I.  David  Bush- 
ncll,  an  American,  built  such  a  craft  in  1774,  and 
Robert  Fulton  his  Nautilus  in  1800.  All  of  these 
were  in  some  measure  successful.  The  Civil  War 
called  forth  the  ingenuity  oi  several  inventors  of 
submarine  boats,  chiefly  among  the  Confederates, 
and  he  lost  his  life  on  one  of  them,  the  Housatonic, 
which  was  sunk  in  Charleston  Harbor.  Subse- 
quently, both  in  this  country  and  in  Europe,  the 
construction  of  submarine  vessels  has  several  times 
been  undertaken,  and  with  an  increasing  de- 
gree of  success,  although  ships  of  this  type  have 
not  yet  been  enrolled  as  members  in  good  standing 
of  the  world's  fleets.  The  hypothetical  craft  of 
Jules  Verne  is  the  popular  stand-by  example  of  the 


submarine  boat,  which  is  a  fact  rather  to  be  de- 
plored than  otherwise,  for  it  seems  to  relegate  them 
all  to  the  company  of  flying  men-of-war  and  other 
stock-in-trade  prodigies  of  small-beer  romancers. 
An  intelligent  reader  is  less  amused  than  shocked 
at  the  naivete  with  which  the  droll  Frenchman 
manoeuvres  his  steel  monster  by  the  power  derived 
from  a  few  Bunsen  cells,  from  which  no  one  else, 
save  Divine  Omnipotence,  could  have  drawn  cur- 
rent enough  to  drive  anything  much  bigger  than 
an  electric  fan. 

At  present  there  are  at  least  five  noteworthy  sub- 
marine boats  before  the  public,  four  of  which  are 
remarkable  as  practical  potentialities,  and  the  fifth 
as  a  sad  reminiscence  of  late  history. 

The.  first  of  these  boats — making  no  attempt  at 
precise  chronological  order — is  the  Holland.  She 
is  exclusively  a  torpedo-boat,  carrying  submerged 
torpedo  tubes  fore  and  aft,  with  an  extra  one  in  the 
bow  for  aerial  projection.  She  is  shaped  like  an 
elongated  foot-ball  or  an  abnormally  fat  cigar,  is 
fifty-three  feet  in  length  and  ten  and  a  quarter  feet 
in  greatest  diameter.  She  is  propelled  at  the  surface 
by  a  gasolene  engine,  and  when  under  water  by  an 
electric  motor,  which  takes  its  current  from  stor- 
age batteries  charged  by  the  engine  when  in  free 
air.  She  carries  enough  gasolene  to  suffice  for  a 
1, 500-mile  voyage  at  the  surface,  and  her  storage 
cells  can  be  charged  to  hold  out  for  a  submarine 
trip  of  about  fifty  miles.  Her  exploits  under  peace- 
ful conditions  are  sufficient  to  warrant  the  belief 
that  in  actual  warfare  she  would  prove  an  effective 
agent,  and  might  render  the  blockade  of  a  port 
practically  impossible. 

The  second  submarine  boat  is  a  modification  of 
the  Holland  type,  named  the  Plunger,  and  is  under 
construction,  or  but  lately  completed,  at  Baltimore, 
for  the  Government.  Although  during  the  war  the 
naval  authorities  declined  to  purchase  the  Holland, 
they  have  admitted  her  possibilities  so  far  as  to 
arrange  for  the  construction  of  this  new  one  on  the 
same  general  principles,  but  using  steam,  instead  of 
gasolene,  for  surface  propulsion  and  for  charging 
the  storage  batteries. 

The  third  submarine  boat  to  be  mentioned  is  the 
Argonaut,  launched  at  Baltimore  in  1897  by  Mr. 
Simon  Lake.  Like  the  Holland,  the  Argonaut  is 
run  by  a  gasolene  engine  above  and  by  a  motor 
below  the  surface.  She  may  also  be  propelled  by 
hand.  One  of  her  peculiarities  is  that  when  travel- 
ing under  water  she  rolls  along  the  bottom  on 
wheels.  This  obviates  the  erratic  wobbling  in  a 
vertical  plane,  which  is  a  difficulty  with  boats  that 
attempt  to  navigate  an  intermediate  stratum  of 
water.  Moreover,  she  does  not  carry  her  full  supply 
of  air  in  reservoirs  when  she  sinks,  but  continually 
sucks  it  in  and  discharges  it  through  the  two  tall 
mast-like  pipes  that  protrude  above  the  waves  where 
the  water  is  shallow,  or  through  rubber  tubes 
buoyed  on  floats  which  replace  the  masts  when  the 
boat  is  cruising  on  deep  bottom.  The  Argonaut  is 
only  thirty-six  feet  long.  It  was  not  built  for  an  en- 
gine of  warfare,  but  for  a  diving  boat.  It  has  a  vesti- 
bule chamber  in  the  bow,  through  which  a  diver  can 
pass  out  or  in  which  the  craft  rests  on  the  bottom. 
More  than  $100,000,000  worth  of  vessels  and  car- 
goes is  lost  by  shipwreck  yearly.  Among  the  vast 
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treasure  houses  that  now  exist  at  the  bottom  of 
rivers  and  bays,  or  of  the  ocean  where  the  water  is 
shallow,  the  crew  of  the  Argonaut  can  roll  around 
as  in  a  motor  cycle  and  take  their  pick — or  their 
legal  share — of  what  they  find.  No  great  amount 
of  bullion  has  yet  been  discovered,  but  several 
sunken  vessels  laden  with  materials  which  would 
be  worth  the  trouble  of  recovery. 

Fourth  comes  the  torpedo-boat  Gustav  Zede, 
which  is  France's  rival  of  the  Holland.  It  is  much 
more  elongated  than  the  latter,  being  147  feet  in 
length,  though  of  about  the  same  diameter  as  the 
American  vessel.  It  is  propelled  by  an  electric 
motor,  which  derives  its  current  from  storage  bat- 
teries. It  is  measurably  successful,  although  in 
common  with  the  Holland,  deficient  in  .certain 
points,  such  as  speed  beneath  the  surface  and  an  ex- 
tended view  under  water.  Water,  indeed,  is  trans- 
parent for  a  very  short  distance  only.  All  subma- 
rine boats  are  practically  blind  while  they  remain 
below,  and  they  must  generally  peep  with  their 
conning  towers  above  the  waves  when  they  wish 
to  strike  the  enemy.  An  improved  and  smaller 
boat  of  the  Zebe  type,  called  the  Norval,  is  now  un- 
der construction  for  French  naval  purposes.  Our 
Government  is  said  to  be  inquisitive  in  regard  to 
the  design  of  these  craft,  but  owing  to  the  vigilance 
of  the  French  Government,  complete  information 
is  not  forthcoming. 

A  pathetic  flavor  of  interest  attaches  to  the  fifth 
example  of  the  submarine  class,  the  Spanish  tor- 
pedo-boat Peral.  She  was  built  in  1887,  is  seventy- 
two  feet  long,  and  has  twin  screws  and  an  electric 
motor.  Her  exploits,  which  were  greatly  applauded 
by  the  populace,  consisted  chiefly  in  moving  at  the 
rate  of  six  miles  an  hour,  along  the  surface,  al- 
though it  would  appear  that  upon  rare  occasions 
she  did  sink  below  it,  so  that  only  her  tower,  or  air 
pipe,  was  visible.  She  was  slated  for  service  in  de- 
fense of  some  one  of  the  ports  of  Cuba  against  our 
ships,  but,  unfortunately  for  her,  the  battle  at  San- 
tiago intervened  and  she  yet  awaits  opportunity  to 
prove  her  efficiency. 


The  Chinese  Empire  presents 
lunptant  in  CAiiMt     one' 0f  the  most  interesting 

problems  in  the  march  of  modern  industry  and  civ- 
ilization. The  extent  of  this  vast  Asiatic  power  as 
regards  population  is  only  estimated,  but  not 
known,  yet,  in  spite  of  the  extensiveness  of  her  do- 
main, her  weakness  has  been  so  apparent  of  late  as 
to  permit  of  actual  aggression  on  the  part  of  the 
European  nations,  all  of  which  have  forced  upon 
this  weak  and  helpless  nation  demands  to  which  she 
has  been  compelled  to  yield.  Russia  has  attained  a 
footing  in  the  north,  holding  the  large  Province  of 
Manchuria  and  shadowing  Pekin,  which  is  about 
the  latitude  of  New  York.  Germany  is  on  the  Yel- 
low Sea,  opposite  the  Corean  Peninsula,  laying 
claim  to  the  Province  of  Shantung  for  hinterland, 
while  England  is  in  the  heart  of  China,  and  France 
in  the  southern  portion,  in  the  latitude  of  Canton 
and  Hong  Kong.  The  northernmost  sphere  of 
France  extends  to  the  rich  provinces  of  Yunnan, 
Kwangsi  and  Kwangtung.  China  has  promised 
not  to  alienate  these  provinces  or  the  Island  of 
Hainan,  and  has  teased  France  the  Bay  of  Kwang 


Chau.  England  obtained  from  China  in  1898  the 
lease  of  Wci-hai-wei  on  the  terms  of  the  Port 
Arthur  lease  to  Russia ;  the  lease  to  continue  until 
Russia  ceases  to  occupy  the  ports  in  the  Liaotung 
Pensinsula,  and  a  promise  that  China  will  not  alien- 
ate any  territory  of  the  provinces  adjoining  the 
Yangtze.  China  in  the  same  year  gave  Germany  a 
ninety-nine-ycar  lease  of  the  two  promontories 
forming  the  entrance  to  the  Kiau-chau  Bay,  with 
the  water  area  of  the  bay  to  high-water  mark  and 
the  islands  it  contained ;  also  a  promise  that  in  the 
event  of  works  being  undertaken  in  the  Province 
of  Shantung,  with  the  help  of  foreigners,  German 
industries  and  commerce  should  first  be  called  into 
requisition.  Russia  was  ceded,  in  usufruct  for 
twenty-five  years,  Port  Arthur,  the  Port  of  Tatien- 
wan  and  adjacent  territories;  the  concession  to  be 
extended  by  common  accord.  Railway  concessions 
were  also  granted  the  several  powers. 

In  signing  these  agreements  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment simply  made  its  will  at  the  dictation  of  self- 
appointed  heirs.  The  agreement  forms  a  paper 
partition  of  China,  and  indicates  for  what  the  pow- 
ers might  be  willing  to  fight.  The  political  in- 
tegrity of  China  depends  on  two  possible  coalitions 
— one  for  the  open  door  and  one  for  partition.  The 
open  door  is  to  the  advantage  of  England,  the 
United  States  and  Germany.  France  and  Russia  are 
by  temperament  aggressive  political  powers.  Eng- 
land controls  seventy  per  cent,  of  the  Chinese 
trade;  Germany  has  very  extensive  commercial  in- 
terests in  China,  and  though  not  nearly  as  great, 
they  are  second  only  to  those  of  Great  Britain.  The 
exports  of  the  United  States  to  China,  in  1897. 
amounted  to  about  $20,000,000,  and  the  imports 
from  China  to  the  United  States  to  $20403,862,  al- 
most eighty-five  per  cent,  of  which  entered  free  of 
duty. 

To  realize  the  possibilities  of  the  Chinese  trade, 
we  must  remember  that  India,  which  has  but  one- 
sixth  the  territory  and  extent  of  China,  and  three- 
fourths  its  population,  has  double  the  trade.  While 
Japan,  nine  times  smaller,  and  less  densely  popu- 
lated than  China,  has  seen  its  commerce  rise  within 
thirty  years,  under  a  progressive  government,  from 
130,000,000  to  950,000.000  francs. 

England  has  persistently  declared  that  all  she  de- 
sired in  China  was  an  open  door.  This,  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  she  had  deliberately  acquired  Chinese 
territory.  As  early  as  1846  she  obtained  from 
China  a  pledge  that  Chusan  should  never  be  ceded 
to  any  other  power.  When  Russia  and  Germany 
determined  to  take  certain  coveted  bits  of  China 
they  had  but  to  follow  in  the  well-worn  footprints 
of  Great  Britain. 

The  final  result  of  the  1897  Chinese  scramble 
was  the  loss  of  Manchuria  and  Shantung,  as  in- 
tegral parts  of  the  Chinese  Empire,  and  the  intro- 
duction of  the  protectionist  principle.  In  all  the 
agreements  China  conceded  to  the  grantee  prior 
industrial  rights. 

Since  the  signing  of  these  agreements  the  policy 
of  Great  Britain  has  been  the  reconstruction  of  the 
integrity  of  China  within  narrower  limits ;  the  dis- 
couragement of  all  preferences  and  exclusive  priv- 
ileges to  foreign  powers  within  these  limits;  the 
promotion  of  British  commercial  interests  by  the 
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cultivation  of  closer  relations  with  the  mercantile 
community  and  by  a  more  vigorous  and  systematic 
support  of  its  enterprises  and  just  claims ;  encour- 
agement of  international  co-operation  in  financing 
and  working  concessions ;  a  friendly  understanding 
with  Russia. 

England  has  contested  with  some  show  of  suc- 
cess the  exclusive  rights  of  France  in  the  three 
southern  provinces  "on  general  grounds  and  be- 
cause Yunnan  adjoins  British  territory,  while  nine- 
tenths  of  the  foreign  trade  of  Kwangtung  is 
British."  The  English  Government  is  also  uphold- 
ing the  claim  of  Italy  to  a  sphere  of  influence  in  the 
Province  of  Chekiang.  She  has  also  permitted 
Japan  to  obtain  a  sphere  of  influence  in  the  Prov- 
ince of  Fuktcn,  south  of  Chekiang,  and  off  For- 
mosa, the  Japanese  island.  But  neither  of  these 
powers  is  to  enjoy  any  exclusive  privileges. 

We  have  said  that  the  open  door  policy  is  to  the 
advantage  of  Germany.  But  Germany  has  colonial 
ambitions  which  she  cannot  satisfy,  since  the 
habitable  parts  of  the  earth  are  pre-empted.  It  is 
therefore  possible  that  her  desire  for  political  ag- 
grandizement may  outweigh  her  more  solid  trade 
interests.  And  the  fact  that  Germany  is  before  all 
a  European  power  would  make  uncertain  her  steady 
co-operation  with  Great  Britain  for  the  mainten- 
ance of  the  open  door.  For  the  present,  England, 
with  Japan,  could  control  the  situation.  Japan  is 
held  in  check  by  the  realization  that  Russia  is  rap- 
idly approaching  the  day  when  she  will  be  able  to 
retaliate  for  any  humiliation  that  may  be  put  upon 
her  to-day.  The  Indo-Chinese  Empire  of  France 
is  the  work  of  a  century.  Her  first  permanent  re- 
lations with  Anam  date  from  1787.  She  went  to 
Indo-China  for  consolation,  when  driven  out  of 
India  by  the  English.  If  she  is  to  march  northward 
it  can  only  be  through  the  partition  of  China. 

Russia  is  the  only  Western  power  with  Asiatic 
sympathies.  We  have  only  to  follow  her  diplomacy 
in  Pekin  to  realize  how  much  of  her  splendid  suc- 
cess has  been  due  to  her  appreciation  of  the  Asiatic 
temperament.  This  tempermental  affinity  makes 
her  the  great  future  factor  in  the  solution  of  the 
Chinese  question.  Russia  was  the  highway  by 
which  the  migrating  Asiatic  hordes  passed  into 
Europe.  "Nowhere,"  says  Anatole  Leroy-Beau- 
lieu,  "have  the  strata  of  human  alluvians  been  more 
numerous,  nowhere  more  mixed,  more  broken  and 
disjointed,  than  on  this  smooth,  flat  bed,  where  each 
wave,  as  it  was  pressed  upon  and  pushed  on  from 
the  rear  by  the  following  one,  met  no  obstacle 
ahead,  save  in  the  wave  that  had  preceded  it." 
European  Russia  contains  no  less  than  twenty 
races,  and  if  every  group,  or  smallest  tribe,  was  to 
be  counted,  the  number  would  be  trebled.  Out  of 
this  heteogeneous  mass  of  Asiatics,  who,  ages  ago, 
stopped  by  the  wayside,  the  Russian  Empire  has 
been  welded.  Russia,  which  for  centuries  has  been 
the  vanguard  of  Europe,  has  turned  her  face 
Asia  ward. 


The  very  frequent  appearance 
n,on  Hem.        .n  the  poetry  of  the  day  o{  rcf_ 

erences  to  the  "old  homestead,"  the  brindle  cow 
and  the  old  oaken  bucket  show  how  strongly 
rooted  is  the  popular  love  for  the  farm  and  all  its 


associations.  Notwithstanding  this,  the  object  of 
all  this  sentiment  and  solicitude  has  become  more 
and  more  pitiable,  as  the  moss  and  mold  of  neglect 
and  decay  have  slowly  crept  over  its  roof.  To  so 
many  who  now  live  in  the  centre  of  our  busy  hives 
the  recollections  of  the  hay-mow  or  the  duck-pond 
of  the  parental  farm  mean  the  only  home  they  have 
ever  had.  The  ruthless  tread  of  affairs  has  carried 
them  from  the  orchards  and  lanes  where  they  spent 
their  earlier  days  into  the  narrow  streets  where 
nothing  grows  but  money,  and  where  there  is  never 
a  relaxation  from  work  and  care.  By  degrees  the 
old  farms  of  New  England  have  gone  to  pieces,  the 
young  people  have  migrated  to  the  towns  and  cities, 
and  often  nature  has  claimed  again  for  her  own  the 
land  which  once  was  tilled.  Where  the  cattle 
grazed  a  growth  of  forest  has  come,  where  the  old 
barn  stood  a  heap  of  crumbling  stones  marks  the 
spot,  while  the  house,  battered  by  storms,  merely 
emphasizes  the  destruction  which  time  has 
wrought.  By  degrees  it  has  become  tenantless. 
Upon  the  death  of  the  old  people  who  owned  it 
the  holder  of  the  mortgage  has  stepped  in.  Unable 
to  occupy  it  himself  he  has  found  tenant  after  tenant 
for  it.  It  has  become  unsalable,  the  few  repairs 
put  upon  it  are  only  added  expenses.  Tenantless, 
and  avoided  even  by  the  money-lender,  dilapida- 
tion and  weeds  take  possession.  But  while  it  seems 
as  if  the  desolate  old  spot  had  no  friends,  you  may 
be  certain  that  somewhere  there  is  cherished  a  love 
for  every  foot  of  its  soil,  for  every  tree  in  its  forests, 
every  pebble  in  its  brooks.  Somewhere  there  is  a 
person  who  could  tell  you  of  the  undiscovered 
beauties  of  the  place,  somewhere  there  is  an  imagi- 
nation that  will  always  see  it  peopled  as  of  old, 
somewhere  there  is  a  worker  who  dreams  that  in  his 
old  age  he  will  go  back  to  it  again  and  possess  it 
as  an  abiding  place  when  health  fails  him.  Tins  is 
the  meaning  of  the  occasional  rejuvenation  which 
we  see  throughout  the  East.  Prosperity  has  not 
overtaken  the  farm  again,  but  the  occupant  has 
achieved  fortune  enough  to  rescue  some  fast-sink- 
ing spot  from  decay.  This  is  the  meaning  of  the 
growing  fondness  for  and  indulgence  in  amateur 
farming.  It  means  that  the  love  of  a  life  in  the 
open  air  smoulders  in  the  breast  of  every  one  who 
has  ever  known  its  peaceful  tranquillities,  and  that 
the  excitements  of  the  city  and  the  cares  of  business 
cannot  wholly  eradicate  it.  One  who  has  been 
nurtured  among  the  trees  and  fields  can  never 
think  of  the  four  walls  of  a  city  or  suburban  dwell- 
ing as  a  "home."  To  him  it  is  merely  a  residence — 
a  transient  stopping  place,  to  which  he  can  attach 
no  sentiment  and  which  he  is  ready  to  abandon  at 
a  moment's  notice,  without  regret  or  sorrow.  Much 
as  has  been  written  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  fondness 
for  home,  the  trend  toward  cities  has  obtused  the 
sharpness  of  the  feeling  to  such  an  extent  that  we 
can  hardly  be  considered  to-day  as  home-loving 
a  people  as  we  were  a  hundred  years  ago.  Perhaps 
as  the  country  grows  richer  we  shall  return  to  it 
again.  Meanwhile,  the  reverence  for  the  emblems 
of  the  old  order  is  still  keen,  and  with  the  first 
breath  of  spring  the  odors  of  the  opening  buds  and 
leaves  steal  into  the  open  windows  of  our  crowded 
offices  to  remind  every  occupant  of  an  abandoned 
farm  somewhere. 
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In  a  small  volume  called  ''Can  We  Disarm?"  written  by 
Joseph  McCabe  in  collaboration  with  George  Darien,  is 
a  chapter  upon  modern  armaments  which  calls  attention 
to  the  economic  side  of  militarism. 

In  earlier  periods  of  history  war  secured  no  im- 
portant advantage  to  any  save  the  ruler  and  his 
courtiers.  To  the  nation  at  large  it  was  a  pure 
economic  waste,  or  it  only  offered  advantages 
which  were  inappreciable  beside  its  exhausting 
strain.  Armies  followed  their  leaders  under  the 
sullen  helplessness  of  the  feudal  system,  or  with 
the  professional  zeal  of  mercenaries.  For  the  na- 
tion at  large  other  sources  of  interest  and  consola- 
tion had  to  be  relied  upon.  Human  instinct  was  lit- 
tle advanced  in  its  evolution,  and  little  affected  by 
education ;  it  was  not  yet  "humane"  and  "humani- 
tarian," but  frankly  combative  and  cruel.  They 
had  heard  of  the  brotherhood  of  men  (discovered 
by  Confucius  and  Buddha  and  Christ),  but  the  nar- 
rower doctrine  of  patriotism  was  more  easily  as- 
similated. Then  there  was  the  third  fierce  instinct 
of  victory,  which,  once  the  bloody  machinery  was 
put  in  motion,  sufficed  of  itself  to  carry  it  through 
energetically.  But  there  was  little  thought  of  profit, 
beyond  a  piece  of  ephemeral  and  individual  plun- 
der. Militarism  was  only  regarded  from  the  eco- 
nomic side  as  a  necessary  evil. 

These  instincts  are  far  from  suppressed  in  the 
educated  peoples  of  the  present  day,  but  they  have 
been  reinforced  in  these  latter  days  by  a  new  power. 
Had  those  sentiments  alone  remained  at  the  root 
of  the  popular  attachment  to  militarism,  the  solu- 
tion would  have  been  easier.  The  world  is  draw- 
ing closer  together.  Material  and  social  science  are 
beginning  to  press  upon  the  consciousness  of  hu- 
manity that  ideal  of  a  vast  family  or  brotherhood 
which  religion  has  utterly  failed  to  inculcate.  Na- 
tions, as  Baron  Von  der  Goltz  said,  have  come  to 
resemble  personalities.  He  draws  the  moral  that, 
therefore,  they  would  rather  lose  life  than  honor. 
But  it  is  permissible  to  think  that,  as  individuals 
have  come  to  recognize  the  expediency  of  submit- 
ting questions  of  honor  to  a  common  tribunal 
rather  than  fighting  them  out,  nations,  having 
reached  the  same  stage  of  unity  and  self-conscious- 
ness, may  come  at  length  to  a  like  recognition.  The 
stars  have  looked  down  on  the  cessation,  first,  of 
bloody  contests  of  individuals,  then  of  families,  then 
of  clans,  then  of  towns.  There  is  only  one  further 
step  to  go. 

But  a  new  element  has  been  introduced  that 
threatens  to  disturb  this  orderly  development  of 
pacific  feeling.  War  has  become  a  science,  and 
it  has  given  birth  to  enormous  industries.  The 
industrial  community  derives  very  conspicuous  ad- 
vantages from  the  military  system,  and  does  not 
clearly  see  definite  compensating  advantages  in  its 
abolition.  So  the  industrial  community,  i.  e.,  the 
great  body  of  the  nation,  does  not  care  to  part  with 
militarism  just  yet.  It  seems  scarcely  necessary  to 
give  taborious  proof  of  the  point,  but  there  are 
many  who  do  not  realize  how  deeply  militarism  is 
rooted  in  the  present  industrial  order.    During  the 

♦From  Can  Wc  Disarm'   H.  S.  Stone  &  Co. 


last  two  centuries  England  has  spent  £1,265,000,- 
000  in  the  conduct  of  her  wars,  quite  independently 
of  the  permanent  maintenance  of  her  army  and 
navy.  France  has  spent  £839,000,000  in  the  same 
period  in  war  alone.  Russia  has  spent  £335,000,- 
000  in  war  during  the  last  sixty  years.  The  Anglo- 
French  war  of  1793-181 5  was  the  first  to  make  a 
lively  impression  on  the  economic  world.  It  is  said 
by  Mulhall  to  have  cost  £1,250,000,000;  and  Mul- 
hall's  figures  as  to  the  cost  of  war  do  not  represent 
their  entire  commercial  "value" ;  he  only  gives  the 
distinctly  military  expenditure.  The  Crimean  war 
of  1854-56  cost  £305,000,000,  or  £146,000,000 
per  year  (as  compared  with  £60,000,000  per  year 
in  Napoleonic  times).  The  American  civil  war  in 
1863-65,  in  which  nearly  4,000,000  men  were  en- 
gaged, cost  £740,000,000  (£350,000,000  per  year). 
The  Franco-German  war  of  1870-71  cost  France 
(including  the  indemnity  to  Germany  and  damage 
to  property,  etc.)  £506,000,000.  The  Russo-Turkish 
war  cost  £190.000,000;  the  Chino-Japanese  war 
$225,000,000;  the  Hispano-American  war  cost 
America  alone  $250,000,000.  Mulhall's  estimate 
that  the  principal  wars  from  1793  to  1877  cost 
£3,047.000,000  does  not  represent  their  full  eco- 
nomic value ;  it  does  not  include  indirect  consump- 
tion. For  instance,  he  estimates  the  cost  of  the 
Franco-German  war  at  £316,000,000.  Bodio  has 
shown  that  it  cost  France  £506,000,000,  and  there 
is  still  a  large  margin  in  Germany  not  covered  by 
the  indemnity. 

So  much  for  the  economic  value  of  war  to  the 
industrial  community.  To  this  must  be  added  the 
ordinary  cost  of  the  maintenance  of  armies  and 
navies  in  times  of  peace ;  fully  one-half  of  this  is  for 
direct  employment  of  labor.  England  has  an  an- 
nual revenue  of  about  £  1 10,000,000.  Of  this  she 
spends  about  £40,000,000  annually  on  her  army 
and  navy,  and  a  further  £25,000,000  in  the  service 
of  the  national  debt  (a  war  expenditure).  Consid- 
erably more  than  half  of  the  entire  revenue  of  the 
country  is  absorbed  by  military  expenditure.  Rus- 
sia's latest  military  budget  amounted  to  384,379,000 
roubles.  Germany's  military  expenditure  for  the 
financial  year  1896-97  was  £31,300,000  out  of  an 
entire  revenue  of  £67,000,000.  France  had  a  total 
revenue  of  £  136,900,000  in  1895 ;  of  this  £25,000.- 
000  were  spent  on  the  army,  £  10,000,000  on  the 
navy,  and  £35,000,000  in  interest  on  the  national 
debt.  Improverished,  starving  Italy,  out  oi  her 
forced  revenue  of  £67,000,000,  spent  £13,000,000 
on  the  army  and  navy,  and  £  23,000,000  on  the  na- 
tional debt.  Japan  has  suddenly  dropped  into  the 
ways  of  civilized  nations.  She  has  resolved  to  spend 
£2,800,000  annually  on  her  army,  and  to  devote 
£12,000,000  to  the  improvement  of  her  navy. 

And  the  worst  feature — or,  rather,  the  most 
promising,  from  our  present  economic  point  of  view 
— is  that  the  pace  of  militarism  is  accelerating  so 
rapidly.  M.  Edmond  Thery,  writing  in  the  Econo- 
miste  Europeen,  points  out  that  the  military  ex- 
penditure of  the  five  powers  increased  from  2.872,- 
000,000  francs  in  1883  to  more  than  4,000,000,000 
in  1895. 
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Vol     Arno  CHarlu  J.  Bag**  Atlantic  MontPIg 

As  lake-boats  seek  their  twilight  coves 

And  flocks  their  fold  at  night. 
I  languish  for  the  grots  and  groves 
Where  still  each  nymph  and  naiad  roves 
Who  taught  my  youth  delight. 

How  wild  the  wind-swept  waste  of  furze! 

How  shrill  the  kildee's  call! 
Yet  there  I  know  how  warmly  stirs 
The  breeze  among  the  gossamers 

Which  fleck  the  tufted  wall. 

The  far  peaks  don  their  caps  of  snow 

For  winter's  long  repose, 
But  browning  on  the  slopes  below 
The  tangled  olives  nod,  and  glow 

The  crimson  coquelicots. 

Sweet  Arno!  As  the  light  of  shrines 
On  some  lone  wayside  gleams. 

So  from  the  circling  Apennines 

The  memory  of  thy  valley  shines. 
The  beacon  of  my  dreams. 

Tho  Weanr  Tho  Indtpondtnt 

Beside  the  loom  of  life  I  stand 

And  watch  the  busy  shuttle  go; 
The  threads  I  hold  within  my  hand 

Make  up  the  filling;  strand  on  strand, 
They  slip  my  fingers  through,  and  so 

This  web  of  mine  fills  out  apace, 
While  I  stand  ever  in  my  place. 

One  time  the  woof  is  smooth  and  fine 

And  colored  with  a  sunny  dye; 
Again  the  threads  so  roughly  twine 

And  weave  so  darkly  line  on  line 
My  heart  misgives  me.  Then  would  I 

Fain  lose  this  web — begin  anew — 
But  that  alas!  I  cannot  do. 

Some  day  the  web  will  all  be  done. 

The  shuttle  quiet  in  its  place, 
From  out  my  hold  the  threads  be  run; 

And  friends  at  setting  of  the  sun 
Will  come  to  look  upon  my  face. 

And  say:  "Mistakes  she  made  not  few. 
Yet  wove  perchance  as  best  she  knew." 

Sprint:  A  Honndol  M.  ».  Wold  London  Spoakor 

f  From  the  Old  French  o(  Charles  d'Orleans.) 

The  year  has  cast  his  cloak  awav 
Of  wind-driven  cloud  and  mist  and  rain; 
And  dons  his  summer  garb  again, 
With  leai  and  flower  embroidered  gay. 

And  lake  and  rill  and  fount  display 

Their  silver  jewels,  that  have  lain 

Hidden  through  winter's  time  of  pain; 

Everything  dons  a  new  array. 

The  year  has  cast  his  cloak  away 

Of  wind-driven  cloud  and  mist  and  rain. 

Tht  Crttt  C.F.C  Artntbtrg  Harvard  AdKKatt 

My  life  has  passed  as  on  some  mountain  slope. 
Facing  the  morning  east,  and  gathering  rays 
Into  its  breast  from  dawn  of  summer  days. 
Even  till  the  tides  of  shadows  turn  and  grope, 
Creeping  from  hollow  to  ravine.   There  ope 
.   Amid  the  striving  winds,  a  baffling  maze. 

Wild  tortuous  paths,  a  thousand  devious  ways. 
And  one  that  leads  to  far-off  crest  and  hope. 


I  sec  the  ragged  crest  that  bounds  the  sky. 
Ending  this  world  of  mine.   What  need  to  ask 

What  land's  beyond,  what  shaken  seas  extend 
Below  the  summit,  what  my  future  task? 
So  I  have  strength,  so  that  my  hope  stays  high, 
I  will  pursue  my  purpose  to  the  end. 

Tht  Inolnololot   Dv,a  RtoO  Ooodalt  routh't  Companion 

There  once  were  two  knights  full  of  mettle  and  merit, 
Who  joined  in  a  league  and  maintained  it  with  spirit. 
No  task  was  so  hard  it  could  baffle  their  skill. 
And  one  was  I-can,  and  the  other  I-will. 

I-can  was  tall,  lithe— all  wit.  wisdom  an  J  grace. 

With  a  slightly  superior  smile  on  his  face; 

I-will  was  short,  stout,  red-haired,  bull-necked  and  bold — 

A  terrible  fellow  where  once  he  took  hold. 

I-will,  by  himself,  had  been  boastful  and  heady. 

But  tireless  I-can  kept  him  prudent  and  steady, 

While  truly  this  latter,  unyoked  from  his  brother. 

I  fear  had  accomplished  much  less  than  the  other! 

But  take  them  together! — where'er  they  might  go. 
Doubts,  dangers  and  obstacles  vanished  like  snow; 
From  pigmy  Too-lazy  to  strong-armed  Despair 
No  foe  could  withstand  the  invincible  pair. 
And  surely  without  them  the  world  would  stand  still, 
For  masters  of  Fate  are  I-can  and  I-will! 

To  a  Crow  Kobort  Burnt  Wilton  .Poomt 

Bold,  amiable,  ebon  outlaw,  grave  and  wise! 
For  many  a  good  green  year  hast  thou  withstood— 
By  dangerous  planted  field  and  haunted  wood- 
All  the.  devices  of  thine  enemies. 
Gleaning  thy  grudged  bread  with  watchful  eyes. 
And  self-relying  soul.  Come  ill  or  good. 
Blythe  day*  thou  seest,  thou  feathered  Robin  Hood! 
Thou  mak'st  a  jest  of  farm-land  boundaries, 
Take  all  thou  may'st,  and  never  count  it  crime 
To  rob  the  greatest  robber  of  the  earth, 
Wcak-visioned,  dull,  self-lauding  man,  whose  worth 
Is  in  his  own  esteem.   Bide,  then,  thy'  time; 
Thou  know'st  far  more  of  Nature's  love  than  he. 
And  her  wide  lap  shall  still  provide  for  thee. 

Jrotxtlo   Chariot  J.  Bagno.    Cosmopolitan 

Is  it  but  the  idle  fancy 
Of  a  mocking  necromancy 
That  together,  leaf  and  blossom,  by  the  Indus  once  we 
grew. 

And  that  Hafiz  came,  or  Omar, 
To  imprison  the  aroma 
In  some  half  remembered  measure  which  has  rhymed  me 
to  you? 

Is  it  false  or  is  it  real 
That  in  ages  more  idea! 
I  was  song  and  you  were  Sappho — you  were  sunbeam,  I 
the  dew, 

For  I  long  have  felt  the  burgeon 
Of  a  passion  vague  and  virgin 
Which  you  <iuickcn  to  remembrance  oi  a  former  life  we 
knew? 

Were  you  stream  when  I  was  willow? 
Was  I  shell  when  you  were  billow? 
For  your  voice  has  ever  echoed  through  the  hushes  of  my 
heart; 

And  it  seems,  as  I  behold  you. 
That  the  very  air  foretold  you 
By  the  fragrance  which,  in  welcome    all  the  budding 
boughs  impart. 
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But  at  last  I  stand  beside  you 

Anil  the  fate  which  long  denied  you 
Yields,  in  recompense  a  dearer  incarnation  than  my  dream. 

What  I  sought  to  what  you  are.  love, 

Was  as  twilight  to  the  star.  love. 
As  (he  languor  is  to  summer,  as  the  murmur  to  the  stream. 

And  since  age  on  age  has  perished 

But  to  bring  the  soul  I  cherished. 
Wherein  thought  and  feeling,  blended,  are  as  petal  and 
perfume. 

Let  us  linger  here  forever 

Where  the  pride  of  all  endeavor 
Is  a  fervor  which  to  passion  is  as  glamour  unto  gloom 

Yet,  if  Fate  reserves  its  malice 

But  to  break  the  lifted  chalice, 
Let  me  mingle  with  the  elements  where  once  I  was  a  part; 

Then  on  some  supernal  morning 

Which  your  beauty  is  adorning. 
As  a  dew-drop  in  a  lily,  I  may  nestle  in  your  heart. 

Arbutat  Etta  J.  Wabh  Tha  Laftat'  Warltt 

There's  a  gleam  of  spring  in  my  dark  old  room 

And  a  breath  of  spring  in  the  air, 
I  cannot  write  and  I  cannot  think. 

So  I  fling  down  mv  pen  in  despair. 
For  my  truant  heart  is  out  in  the  woods 

Still  damp  from  the  melted  snows, 
Where  the  sweet  wild  things  of  the  shadow  hide 

And  the  trailing  arbutus  grows. 

I  lay  my  head  down  on  my  folded  arms 

And  drowsily  shut  my  eyes. 
My  dark  old  room  whirls  lightly  away 

And  the  din  of  the  city  dies: 
The  long  hard  years  of  struggle  and  fret. 

Of  hope  and  despair  and  pain. 
Slip  from  me  silently  one  by  one 

And  I  am  a  child  again. 

'Tis  spring  in  the  country,  and  on  the  hills. 

In  the  secret  places  of  trloom. 
Where  the  thick  brown  mosses  cover  the  earth, 

The  arbutus  is  all  a-bloom. 
The  children  eager  from  school  let  out. 

Are  off  and  away  on  its  quest. 
Laden  with  baskets,  sun-bonneted,  tanned. 

And  laughing  with  childish  zest. 

•  ♦*»*• 

Dear  little  flowers  in  the  cracked  blue  jar. 

We  arc  homesick,  you  and  I. 
We  fain  would  be  back  in  the  dear  old  spot 

If  but  long  enough  to  die. 
Children  wc  arc  of  the  woods  and  fields. 

Comrades  of  the  wild  and  the  free. 
And  the  city  with  all  its  confusion  and  glare. 

Was  never  for  such  as  we. 

In  tha  enn  Halan  May   S»mt  Vttm 

Dear  T.ove—  do  you  wake  in  that  land  when-  my  waking 
is  done? 

Do  you  bare  your  brave  head  to  the  winds  and  the  clouds 

and  the  sun? 

And  is  Summer  a-flnme? 
Or  has  the  night  fallen  to  sleep  on  earth'?  wonderful 

breast. 

And  with  it,  all  joys,  save  but  you.  who  are  dearest  and 
best. 

Wakeful— sighing  my  name? 

Sometimes  as  I  sleep,  the  sweet  rain  flickers  over  my 
head. 

And  smiling,  I  dream  of  the  tears  that  your  sorrow  has 

slicd; 

Then  I  sigh  and  awake. 


For  the  dreams  of  the  grave  are  the  dreams  that  have 

died  in  the  morn. 
And  their  ghosts  alone  haunt  the  cold  earth  where  their 

maker  was  born, 

For  a  woman's  sweet  sake. 

Perhaps  you  are  singing— and  winding  the  garlands  of 

May; 

Not  mine  be  the  hand  to  withhold  you  the  golden  to-day. 

Or  give  pause  to  your  song. 
Perhaps  the  sweet  blossoms  may  charm  the  grave's  pesti- 
lent breath. 

Ah!  life  is  so  short:  so  forget  and  be  glad,  dear — for  death 
_       Is  so  terribly  long. 

The  Far-Aaron  Martha  Sllbtrt  Dlehlnan*   Wlthla  tha  Hrdar* 

Oh,  Far-Away,  enchanted  Far-Away, 
Where  Fancy's  tired  wings  are  furled, 
Where  weary  longing  finds  a  world. 
Where  sails  go  down  with  day; 

What  haunting  wonders  anchor  there, 
What  colors  beat  along  thy  coasts. 
What  comradeship  of  happy  ghosts 

Beguile  to  revels  rare! 

Oh.  Far-Away,  mysterious  as  fair— 
What  songs  we  sailors  never  sung. 
What  rainbow  visions  of  the  young 

Pervade  thy  dreamy  air! 

Beyond  the  serfdom  of  regret. 
Beyond  the  despot  of  Good-bye — 
In  whose  safe  port  my  Love  and  I 

Forget  we  must  forget! 

f  vaunt  •teat  Mlaot  Sndgulck  Sicilian  «»/*• 

(Translated  from  the  Grec-k  ) 
O  swallow!  Attic  maid,  with  honey  fed. 

Canst  thou,  who  art  a  singer  sweet  of  tongue. 
Bear  off  a  singing  grasshopper  for  bread 
To  bring  the  brood  of  thine  unfledged  young? 

A  chatterer  thou,  a  chatterer  molest, 
A  winged  thing  break  with  a  winged  brother, 

A  summer's  guest  destroy  a  summer's  guest, 
One  little  stranger  strive  against  the  other? 

Wilt  not  thou  drop  it  now  and  let  it  go? 

It  is  not  right  nor  just  for  it  to  die; 
A  pretty  songster  should  not  perish  so, 

A  fellow-songster's  greed  to  satisfy. 

Btnflctf  Martha  Ollbart  Olthlaaon  Within  tha  Htdart 

The  waves  in  prostrate  worship  lie.  and  cease 
To  count  the  pebbles  on  their  rosary; 
Over  the  scourged  rocks  a  smile  of  peace 

Deepens  the  hushed  expectancy. 
Kach  small,  lost  flower  lifls  her  fragrant  brow. 
Forgotten  flocks  turn  toward  the  rosy  West; 
Day  drops  her  anchor  off  the  world — and  now 
Awaits  her  shriving — all  her  ways  confessed. 
The  patriarchial  mountains  stand  apart. 
Far  hills  are  kneeling;  birds  arrest  their  flight- 
Then  the  real  Presence  crowds  all  nature's  heart. 
And  benediction  falls  with  night. 

Tha  iaa-dtat  Day  Martha  Ollbart  Dlchlaaon  Within  tha  Hrigr' 

There  came  no  uncomp.mioned  day 
While  she  by  grief  was  newly  wed. 
For  they  were  each  the  other's  own: 
Close  clasped,  uncomforted. 
Until  a  laugh  did  first  betray 
Her  youthful  heart;  then  sorrow  fled 
Leaving  her  widowed  and  alone 
Since  even  grief  was  dead. 

•Copcland  &  Day.  Boston. 

fDoubleday  &  McClure  Co..  New  York. 
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*'«roM  <Mtf  HtroJntt  af  P*nny  fiction  Bhushmood'M 

The  heroines  of  the  class  of  fiction  wc  are  dis- 
cussing may  be  divided  into  two  sections.  There 
are  the  schoolgirls  in  short  skirts  and  with  hair 
hanging  down  their  backs.  Very  little  will  pres- 
ently transform  them  into  "imperious"  women. 
But  the  majority  are  fully  grown  up  from  the  very 
start.  You  may  recognize  them  for  what  they  are 
by  their  shapely  or  well-poised  heads,  with  little 
tendrils  of  hair  waving  about  the  forehead;  by 
their  firmly  chiseled  lips,  their  mobile  mouths,  their 
sweeping  eyelashes,  their  creamy  complexions,  and 
their  willowy  figures.  They  are,  in  short,  'the 
divinest  creatures  that  ever  came  fresh  from  Na- 
ture's choicest  mold,"  and  we  cannot  wonder  that 
they  become  "leaders  in  county  society."  They 
speak  dreamily,  and  every  now  and  then  a  little 
wistfulness  creeps  into  their  voices,  what  time  the 
lids  droop  wearily  over  the  soft  gray  eyes.  They 
are  "as  innocent  and  good  as  they  are  winsome," 
but  they  can  take  uncommonly  good  care  of  them- 
selves. For  nearly  every  one  of  them  has  a  decided 
touch  of  hauteur,  and  can  gaze  at  a  presumptuous 
person  with  that  "calm  scrutiny"  which  has  "so 
often  nonplussed  impressionable  youth."  If  this 
species  of  glance  fails  to  wither,  it  can  be  followed 
up  by  tones  that  are  coldly  cutting  or  have  a  ring 
of  defiance.  A  notable  race  of  women,  in  good 
sooth.  Their  principal  shortcoming  is  a  strong 
tendency  to  suspect  their  fiances  of  the  blackest 
treachery  or  the  foulest  crime,  on  grounds  that 
would  not  justify  the  drowning  of  a  mouse.  To  be 
sure,  were  it  not  for  this  foible,  where  would  our 
penny  novelette  be?  Yet,  if  only  for  the  change, 
wc  welcome  the  lady  who  is  "true  to  the  core,"  and 
who  thus  receives  the  news  that  her  lover  has  been 
arrested  on  a  charge  of  murder:  "Peace  sir!  Speak 
not  of  Edward  Harris  thus  to  me!  I  know  his 
faults,  and  I  know  his  virtues.  I  know,  for  my 
heart  tells  me,  that  he  is  innocent!"  Encore,  en- 
core !   Good  old  Edward  Harris ! 

It  is  distressing  to  turn  from  such  a  model  of 
constancy  and  virtue  to  the  female  villains,  who, 
we  can  promise  our  readers,  are  the  most  aban- 
doned hussies.  You  can  tell  them  from  a  distance 
by  their  hair  of  raven  blackness,  and  by  their  dusky 
checks,  tinted  with  vivid  carmine.  They  look  like 
beautiful  demons,  and  their  speech  bewrayeth 
them,  for,  depend  upon  it,  no  really  good  woman 
habitually  uses  the  expletive  "Bah!"  Jealousy  is 
the  one  characteristic  they  have  in  common  with 
the  heroines.  They  think  nothing  of  making  love 
lo  the  hero  in  the  most  brazen-faced  manner,  and 
when  he  coolly  rejects  their  proffered  affection,  this 
sort  of  thing  happens:  "Slowly  she  raised  herself 
until  she  stood  before  him  in  all  her  majestic 
beauty;  then  she  hissed  rather  than  spoke.  'You 
have  despised  my  love :  henceforth  you  shall  know 
what  my  hatred  means.*  "  In  spite  of  the  march 
of  intellect,  the  "spretje  injuria  formae"  seems  still 
in  be  a  recognized  spring  of  conduct. 

Turn  we  now  to  the  heroes  who,  it  is  good  to  be 
able  to  record,  are  in  every  respect  worthy  of  the 
heroines.  They  are  not.  it  may  be,  so  radiantly 
beautiful.    Nevertheless,  they  are  "pleasant  and 


presentable  specimens  of  English  manhood,"  and 
"splendid  types  of  the  true-born  English  gentle- 
man." What  more  could  the  most  exacting  de- 
mand? Their  eyes  are  full  of  lazy  good-humor,  and 
they  have  a  sort  of  quiet,  devil-may-care  expression 
about  the  lines  of  the  mouth  and  chin.  But  we 
should  not  care  to  take  a  liberty  with  them,  for  we 
find  they  can  be  very  stiff  and  haughty  upon  oc- 
casion. 

We  must  give  our  gallant  friends  the  credit  of 
carrying  their  nonchalance  to  great  lengths.  "You 
are  not,  perhaps,  aware,"  Sir  Dcvercux  Drumstick, 
the  wicked  guardian,  will  hiss,  "that  her  [the 
heroine's)  mother,  after  drowning  her  eldest  son 
and  poisoning  her  first  husband,  was  married  to  her 
own  grandfather,  thereby  forfeiting  all  her  rights  as 
next  of  kin  of  her  husband."  "I  had  heard  some- 
thing of  the  sort,"  will  be  the  placid  rejoinder  of 
Pierrepoint  Pynion,  or  Herbert  Hardress.  or 
Rosslyn  Cheyne,  or  Herbert  Dcring  ("or,  to  cede 
him  his  proper  title,  Sir  Herbert  Dering."  Why 
this  proper  title  should  be  withheld,  we  cannot  im- 
agine). Fortified  by  this  sangfroid,  our  heroes 
boldly  proceed  upon  their  way,  and,  after  van- 
quishing unheard-of  obstacles,  and  running  un- 
heard-of risks,  finally  achieve  the  object  for  which 
they  were  created.  That  object  is  twofold.  In  the 
first  place,  they  have  to  "win"  the  heroine ;  "win" 
is  the  technical  word.  In  the  second  place,  they 
have  to  "claim"  her  from  her  parents  or  guardians 
— "claim,"  also,  being  a  term  of  art.  Sometimes 
the  order  is  reversed,  and  the  first  step  is  to  ap- 
proach the  parent  or  guardian  with  a  request  for 
"permission  to  seek  So-and-so's  hand  in  marriage." 
The  winning,  in  such  a  case,  comes  after  the  claim- 
ing. But,  whatever  the  course  of  procedure,  great 
and  permanent  happiness  is  the  result  of  the  union. 
It  should  in  justice  be  added  that  all  parties  display 
an  almost  excessive  delicacy  in  regard  to  money 
matters.  They  detest  all  paltriness,  and  plight  their 
troth  to  one  another  readily  enough  when  neither 
has  a  farthing  in  the  world.  It  is  the  subsequent 
accession  of  either  or  both  to  a  princely  fortune 
which  alone  threatens  to  break  off  the  engagement. 
Luckily,  these  nice  scruples  are  overcome  in  the 
long  run,  and  two  meritorious  and  charming  crea- 
tures are  rendered  happy. 


Tht  Chtaaaalng  af  Mogatltm   Utiratura 

No  one  can  affirm  that  to  be  "literary"  is  the 
chief  object  of  the  average  magazine  editor  of  the 
present  clay.  The  editor  ceased  to  be  literary  by  de- 
grees, and  now — always  with  some  honorable  ex- 
ceptions— they  have  given  themselves  over  to 
ideals  with  which  literature  (as  distinguished  from 
mere  prose  composition)  has  nothing  whatever  to 
do.  What  are  these  ideals?  They  vary,  of  course, 
according  to  the  price  of  the  magazines  and  the  na- 
ture of  the  public  to  which  they  are  addressed ;  but 
it  is  not  very  difficult  to  classify  them.  To  begin 
with,  there  is  the  pursuit  of  the  notable  name.  It 
has  been  said  that  a  man  has  only  to  fall  off  a  ladder 
and  break  his  leg  in  order  to  be  solicited  to  send 
short  stories  from  his  sick-bed  to  the  yellow  press ; 
and  this  is  not  a  phenomenon  unfamiliar  in  other 
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countries.  The  name  that  is  notable  in  letters  may 
take  its  turn  with  the  names  that  are  notable  in 
other  departments  of  endeavor;  but  there  are  no 
indications  that  it  is  preferred  to  them.  On  the 
contrary,  in  the  modern  magazine  of  this  class  an 
essay  by  an  essayist  or  a  poem  by  a  poet  would 
always  be  held  over  to  make  room  for  the  special 
pleadings  of  a  faddist,  or  the  commonplaces  of  a 
professional  strong  man,  or  any  one  else  whose 
name  is  continually  in  the  papers.  That  there  is  a 
certain  interest  in  this  sort  of  literary  curiosity  shop 
we  are  not  prepared  to  deny.  But  it  and  the  literary 
magazine,  as  the  editors  of  the  past  understood  it, 
are  wide  as  the  poles  asunder.  We  merely  note  that 
the  magazines — which  the  reader  will  easily  identify 
— produced  to  meet  that  want  have  about  as  much 
to  do  with  literature  as  governmental  reports;  and 
we  pass  on  to  consider  the  most  glaring  of  all  the 
instances  of  the  decadence  of  magazines.  This  is 
furnished  by  those  cheap  illustrated  periodicals 
which,  since  the  price  of  paper  has  fallen,  and  pho- 
tography has  been  improved  and  popularized,  and 
the  ignorant  have  learned  to  read,  have  figured  in 
such  huge  piles  upon  the  news-stands.  In  these — 
the  most  widely  circulated  of  all  the  magazines — 
that  old  ideal  of  "the  Repository  for  the  Occasional 
Productions  of  Men  of  Genius"  is  thrown  over  de- 
liberately and  openly.  The  editors  of  some  of  them 
have,  indeed,  announced  quite  frankly  (to  inter- 
viewers) that  they  have  no  use  for  the  services  of 
men  of  genius;  and  it  is  certainly  difficult  to  im- 
agine the  man  of  genius  bringing  himself  to  pro- 
vide them  with  the  sort  of  thing  that  they  require. 
They  want  short  stories,  of  course,  but  not  the  sort 
of  short  stories  that  make  the  reader  think.  Such 
stories  are  rejected  on  the  ground  that  they  are  "too 
literary";  whereas  short  stories  about  detectives, 
bank  robberies,  matrimonial  advertisements,  breach 
of  promise  cases,are  sure  of  "early  and  sympathetic" 
consideration.  As  for  the  miscellaneous  articles 
which  fill  the  bulk  of  the  paper,  their  case  is  even 
sadder.  Sometimes  these  contributions  are  merely 
fatuous — a  set  of  photographs,  for  example,  of  a 
bullet  in  motion,  or  of  a  drop  of  falling  water.  More 
frequently  they  pander  to  a  feeling  of  curiosity 
which  is  at  once  ridiculous  and  impertinent ;  and  it 
is  in  this  respect  that  the  decline  of  magazines  has 
been  most  rapid  and  most  remarkable.  It  began 
with  the  "illustrated  interview,"  enabling  any  one 
to  take  a  peep  at  "a  corner  of  the  drawing-room" 
of  a  bishop,  a  lady  of  fashion,  or  an  actress.  Now- 
adays, the  illustrated  interview  has  been  left  far  be- 
hind. We  have  come  to  articles  on  notable  noses, 
and  on  the  visiting  cards  of  celebrities ;  and,  as  we 
lately  mentioned,  pudding  basins  full  of  gelatin- 
ous matter  are,  at  the  present  hour,  going  about 
England  collecting  casts  of  the  soles  of  the  feet 
of  eminent  literary  men.  And  this  for  a  publication 
ostensibly  of  the  same  kind  as  those  which  used  to 
serve  as  repositories  for  the  occasional  productions 
of  Thackeray.  Carlyle  and  Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 

LJitraiure  a.i  m eatcww  4©r'iu'."'  j^ru"?' 

For  those  who  arc  too  much  exhausted,  and  at 
the  same  time  too  much  excited,  to  sleep,  there  is 
nothing  for  it  but  taking  a  bold  nip  of  undiluted 
brandy.  Kipling's  brand  is  the  best  for  this  pur- 
pose; a  "Plain  Tale  from  the  Hills"  will  produce 


wonderfully  the  desired  effect;  there  is  no  tonic 
like  it.  Yet  caution  must  be  used  in  the  size  of  the 
dose,  and  it  must  be  indulged  in  only  upon  rare  oc- 
casions. Then  there  are  all  those  famous  books 
that  belong  to  the  older  school  of  letters — resem- 
bling in  their  strength  and  their  pungency  the  older 
school  of  medicine.  There  are  those  surprising 
early  playwrights,  those  stinging  pamphleteers,  and 
those  crudely  searching  Gullivers  and  far-reaching 
Stcelcs;  which,  compared  with  the  latter  (but,  of 
course,  not  with  the  latest)  phase  of  English  litera- 
ture, hold  much  the  same  position  to  it  that  the 
earlier  school  of  medicine  does  to  the  modern  and 
the  gentler  form  of  the  science;  the  earlier  style, 
which,  like  Homocea,  went  '  straight  to  the  spot." 
Among  the  earlier  writers,  the  lampoonists,  the 
pamphleteers,  the  playwrights,  the  divines,  were  the 
veritable  blisters  and  glisters,  the  brimstones  and 
purges,  even  the  "scarlet  hangings,"  of  earlier 
times !  Then  there  are  also  those  dear  old  pastoral 
poets  of  the  seventeenth  century,  who  are  so  mild 
and  so  flowery ;  to  read  their  poems  is  like  taking 
large  cups  of  herbaceous  tea.  William  Browne 
(although  it  requires  a  bold  spirit  to  mention  that 
author  now,  since  his  name  is  not  included  in  either 
of  the  two  latest  selections  of  The  Best  English 
Poetry)f  in  his  Brittannia  simply  abounds  in  pass- 
ages that  read  like  medical  prescriptions.  While  for 
those  who  may  desire  to  have  a  short  and  strong 
draught,  one  that  is  unique  and  has  a  distinct  flavor 
of  its  own,  what  can  be  better  recommended  than 
one  of  the  works  of  Dr.  Donne?  Then,  on  the  other 
hand,  if  a  pleasant  and  gentle  course  of  treatment  is 
desired — where  a  prolonged  course  can  be  taken 
regularly,  frequently,  and  for  several  consecutive 
months — to  whom  better  can  we  apply  than  to  the 
Gentle  Shepherd  himself?  However,  this  game  of 
poet-and-lozengc,  pamphlet-and-mustard,  scrmon- 
and-brimstone,  might  be  carried  on  ad  infinitum. 
But  enough  has  been  already  said,  we  feel  sure,  to 
suggest  to  all  earnest  seekers  after  health  a  way  in 
which  they  may  best  cure  themselves  without  more 
ado  than  by  selecting  that  volume  from  their  book- 
shelves which  will  be  best  suited  to  their  state, 
whether  it  be  fatigue  of  body  or  distraction  of  the 
mind. 

WltlPotlry  Dliapptar?  H.  C.  Wnrmr   .Llppineott  t 

It  would  be  rash  to  conclude  that  there  is  any 
essential  mental  or  moral  quality  that  distinguishes 
poetry  from  prose.  Is  there,  then,  a  difference 
in  the  class  of  subjects?  Clearly  there  is.  While 
there  are  great  numbers  which  have  been  common 
to  both  forms  of  composition,  there  arc  some  which 
poetry  has  never  approached ;  or,  if  it  has,  its  effort 
has  been  met  with  the  most  dismal  failure.  Mathe- 
matics, the  sciences,  theology,  biography,  in  fact 
the  entire  domain  of  exact  thought  and  exact  state- 
ment, is  closed  to  poetry.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
is  no  field  of  human  thought  or  feeling  from  which 
prose  is  excluded.  Its  method  is  commonly  the  di- 
rect, and  its  aim  is  to  transfer  bodily,  as  it  were,  the 
thought  of  the  writer  to  the  reader.  The  method 
of  poetry  is  indirect  and  its  aim  is  through  some 
subtle  suggestion  to  set  in  motion  certain  trains  of 
ideas  or  feelings  in  the  mind  of  the  reader.  To 
awaken  and  make  conscious  the  latent  thought  or 
emotion  already  there.  Trose  may  usurp  the  method 
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and  function  of  poetry,  but  the  converse  can  never 
be  true.  Poetry  cannot  measure  or  weigh.  It  deals 
with  the  vague,  the  indefinite,  the  vast  and  the  in- 
finite. It  starts  inquiries  and  asks  a  multitude  of 
questions,  as  a  child  does,  but  prose  answers  them. 
It  is  wayward,  capricious,  passionate  and  unreason- 
able. Its  purpose  may  be  called  selfish.  Beauty  or 
pleasure  it  seeks,  but  never  use.  Deformity  and 
pain  it  may  employ,  but  only  by  way  of  contrast, 
and  only  so  far  as  employed  by  painting  and  sculp- 
ture. Both  in  manner  and  aim  it  is  the  language 
of  youth. 

It  is  indeed  true,  however,  that  it  started  out  as  a 
useful  art.  At  that  time,  if  the  science  of  algebra 
had  existed,  its  propositions  would  doubtless  have 
been  committed  to  the  keeping  of  the  heavenly 
muse.  But  in  this  age  of  writing,  when  the  need  of 
memorizing  is  no  longer  imperative,  prose,  by  rea- 
son of  its  flexibility,  its  freedom  and  its  adaptation 
to  exact  statement,  has  taken  possession  of  the-  en- 
tire field  of  useful  knowledge  and  inquiry,  and  left 
poetry  only  the  ornamental.  Nor  has  it  left  that  as 
an  undisputed  field,  but  it  enters  and  works  by  the 
side  of  poetry,  and  even  here  seems  to  be  crowding 
it  off  into  one  corner.  Religion,  philosophy,  war, 
love,  domestic  relations  and  life,  the  arts  of  peace, 
and,  finally,  the  dress,  manners,  small  talk,  the  wit- 
ticisms and  persiflage  of  society,  have  formed  the 
narrowing  limit  of  poetry,  and  even  in  the  last  it 
maintains  an  unequal  contest  with  prose. 

Poetry  has  lost  its  place,  not  because  the  subjects 
themselves  have  become  less  interesting  or  worthy, 
but  because  of  its  incapacity  to  deal  with  the  later 
phases  of  them.  By  its  indirect  and  suggestive 
method  and  by  its  artificial  restraint  of  rhythm  and 
rhyme  it  is  no  longer  able  to  compete  where 
analysis,  examination,  research  and  exact  expres- 
sion are  needed. 

There  was  a  time  when  every  tree  and  rock,  every 
mountain,  river  or  spring,  the  sea,  the  wind,  the 
cloud,  every  object  indeed  in  nature,  had  a  life  and 
soul  of  its  own.  The  mind  of  man  was  full  of  won- 
der and  speculation.  All  was  mysterious,  vast  and 
unknown.  Little  by  little  civilization  has  changed 
all  this.  It  is  not  claimed  that  science  has  solved 
or  ever  will  solve  all  mysteries,  but  it  is  affirmed 
that  the  tendency  is  to  reduce  all  things  to  a  system 
of  fixed  laws,  capable  of  measurement,  analysis  and 
definite  expression.  The  unknown  is  no  longer 
awe-inspiring,  but  merely  material  not  yet  handled 
or  examined.  When  it  is  examined  piecemeal,  the 
examination  will  be  conducted  with  microscope, 
telescope,  spectrum  analysis  and  the  subtle  con- 
trivances of  the  chemist.  The  old  tales  of  giants, 
genii,  witches,  sorcerers,  transformations,  are  now 
only  a  part  of  the  literature  of  the  nursery.  It  was 
not  so  long  ago  that  the  idea  of  a  dish  running  away 
with  a  spoon  would  have  been  as  natural  and 
normal  to  the  wisest  of  our  race  as  it  is  now  to  the 
child,  to  whom  all  things  are  possible.  The  same 
axe  has  been  laid  to  the  root  of  every  tree  which 
has  merely  delighted  us  with  its  form  and  beauty 
and  not  ministered  to  us  with  its  fruit.  The  mind 
and  heart  of  man  have  been  made  the  subjects  of 
scientific  study  and  reduced  to  their  places  in  the 
iron-bound  and  law-governed  system. 

What  has  poetry  left  to  it?   Its  music.   It  is  im- 


possible to  say  that  it  has  any  other  quality  or  any 
field  which  prose  does  not  also  share.  This  music 
is  not  dependent  on  metre  alone.  That  is  consid- 
ered the  one  thing  indispensable  in  modern  poetry 
at  least,  but  rhyme  has  much  the  same  effect  as 
rhythm.  It  is  a  kind  of  rhythm  indeed,  the  regular 
recurrence  of  certain  vowel  sounds.  Alliteration, 
again,  is  a  sort  of  rhythmic  grouping  of  consonant 
sounds.  With  a  careful  and  discriminate  ear  for 
melody  and  a  tongue  that  lisps  in  numbers,  the  ef- 
fect is  most  beautiful,  but  it  is  beautiful  only  as 
music  is.  The  child  finds  his  nonsense  beautiful, 
as  the  college  poet  also  finds  his.  Even  with  the 
best  examples  of  the  poetic  art,  if  we  look  diligently 
for  meanings,  we  are  apt  to  be  more  or  less  disap- 
pointed. 

But  if  we  have  at  last  succeeded  in  finding  the 
one  essential  and  distinctive  element  in  poetry,  as 
we  understand  poetry  now,  does  this  give  us  any 
assurance  as  to  whether  it  is  to  continue?  Is  this 
one  effect  of  poetry  which  cannot  be  imitated  or  ac- 
complished by  prose  a  sufficient  cause  for  continu- 
ing poetical  composition?  We  are  not  to  assume 
that  love  of  beauty  will  perish  in  the  strong  and 
ever-increasing  competition  of  the  practical  arts. 
Beautiful  sounds  in  the  sweet-flowing,  stream-like 
verse  of  the  poet  might  still  delight  the  ear  of  com- 
ing ages.  But  how  is  it  with  the  poet  himself? 
Some  kind  of  metrical  arrangement  is  of  course  not 
difficult.  Perfection,  however,  is  impossible  to 
those  who  are  not  endowed  by  nature  with  the 
rhythmic  sense ;  it  is  a  matter  of  extreme  difficulty, 
and  calls  for  arrangement  and  rearrangement,  very 
laborious,  and  requiring  a  vast  waste  of  time  and  ef- 
fort. Add  to  this  necessity  the  additional  impedi- 
ment of  rhyme  and  of  the  other  rhythmic  effects 
mentioned,  the  subtle  suggestions  in  the  sound  of 
words  which  the  poet  must  discriminate  and  em- 
ploy, and  we  have  placed  in  the  path  of  the  poet 
"Pelion  on  Ossa  piled."  Will  it  be  found  worth 
while  to  surmount  these  difficulties  for  the  sake  of 
an  effect  which  is  the  aim  of  another  kindred  art  in 
which  it  receives  its  full  and  complete  expression? 
For  the  purpose  of  supplying  words  to  music,  it 
will  survive,  no  doubt.  It  will  also  survive  in  the 
nursery,  where  the  words  do  not  need  to  have  a 
meaning  at  all. 

Chariatanlim  nf  Mtmipaptr  Sdtuc*  Tkt  Dial 

In  order  to  provide  some  sort  of  justification  for 
the  title  given  to  these  remarks,  we  must  turn  from 
anything  like  abstract  considerations  to  something 
in  the  nature  of  concrete  illustration.  We  all  know 
that  "newspaper  science"  is  a  term  of  reproach,  and 
the  reason  is  not  far  to  seek.  The  same  spirit  of 
sensationalism  that  leads  to  the  detailed  chronicling 
of  a  prize  fight  or  a  criminal  trial  leads  also  to  the 
exploitation  of  every  sort  of  mental  vagary  that 
cloaks  itself  with  the  respectable  name  of  science. 
Whether  it  be  a  belated  alchemist  who  claims  to 
have  discovered  the  stone  of  the  philosophers,  or 
an  exponent  of  the  newest  and  most  extravagant 
occultism,  whether  it  be  a  palmist  or  a  "mind- 
reader"  or  a  "faith-healer,"  whether  it  be  a  Sha- 
conian  or  a  circle-squarer  or  a  pyramid  enthusiast 
or  a  direful  prophet  with  a  tale  of  the  coming  de- 
struction of  the  world,  there  is  no  person  so  scien- 
tifically impossible  that  he  cannot  get  into  the  news- 
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papers,  and  enlist  their  services  in  the  propaganda 
of  his  pet  eccentricity  or  insane  delusion.  He  can 
get  himself  taken  seriously,  or  at  least  semi-seri- 
ously,  and  that  is  what  he  wants.  For  all  such  per- 
sons notoriety  is  the  very  breath  of  life,  and  the 
newspapers  provide  it  without  scruple,  because  in 
so  doing  they  can  at  the  same  time  provide  the 
weak-minded  section  of  their  readers  with  a  new 
variety  of  mental  dissipation.  The  most  incredible 
inanities,  the  most  preposterous  notions,  the  most 
meaningless  pseudo-science,  are  thus  given  a  cur- 
rency that  is  denied  even  to  the  genuine  achieve- 
ments of  investigation. 

This  work  is  done,  moreover,  in  so  blundering 
and  hap-hazard  a  way  that  the  spirit  of  sensational- 
ism is  not  enough  completely  to  account  for  it. 
There  is  usually  in  addition  some  admixture  of  an 
ignorance  so  dense  that  one  can  only  marvel  at  the 
number  of  essentially  uneducated  people  who  by 
some  mysterious  dispensation  get  their  lucubra- 
tions into  print.  We  recall  a  newspaper  article  pub- 
lished in  Chicago  some  years  ago  which  undertook 
to  instruct  a  confiding  public  upon  the  subject  of 
ozone.  The  account  was  a  brief  one,  but  it  con- 
trived to  include  statements  to  the  effect  that  the 
true  nature  of  ozone  was  not  fully  understood,  that 
it  got  its  name  "from  the  peculiar  odor,  which  re- 
sembles that  produced  when  a  succession  of  elec- 
tric sparks  are  passed  through  the  air,"  that  Fara- 
day considered  it  "identical  with  the  medicinal 
quality  in  electricity,"  that  the  effect  of  inhaling  it 
was  very  "exhiliatory,"  and  that  M.  Jules  Verne 
had  once  told  an  interesting  "story  of  the  wild  do- 
ings in  a  village  which  became  accidentally  perme- 
ated" with  ozone.  This  illustration  is  trivial 
enough,  no  doubt,  but  it  is  so  extremely  typical  of 
the  sort  of  "newspaper  science"  we  are  concerned 
with  that  it  will  serve  as  well  as  another.  The  won- 
der of  it  is,  of  course,  that  any  person  so  abso- 
lutely ignorant  of  elementary  chemistry  should 
write,  and  that  any  newspaper  should  print,  so  as- 
tonishing a  farrago  of  misinformation. 
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The  object  of  the  novel  is  entertainment;  and 
that  brings  the  propriety  of  the  use  of  a  purpose 
down  to  a  very  simple  proposition :  Shall  we  be  en- 
tertained? In  other  words,  shall  the  Art  of  Fiction 
use  a  Purpose,  or  shall  a  Purpose  use  the  Art  of 
Fiction?  The  trouble  is,  when  Fiction  uses  a  Pur- 
pose as  a  method  of  bringing  out  this  or  that  in  a 
novel,  sometimes  it  runs  away  with  you,  and  the 
first  thing  the  poor,  wretched  author  knows  there 
is  too  much  purpose  and  not  enough  novel  1 

Seriously,  I  can  see  no  reason  why  any  of  the 
great  problems  of  this  great  and  mysterious  life  of 
ours  shall  not  legitimately  be  considered  in  a  novel, 
if — if  such  a  consideration  is  always  subservient  to, 
and  commanded  by.  art.  Perhaps  the  most  dan- 
gerous thing  about  the  use  of  purpose  in  a  novel  is 
that  it  may  make  sad  reading,  even  though  it  is  en- 
tertaining. 1  do  not  mean  sad  in  the  sense  of 
pathetic — nobody  minds  crying  over  Colonel  New- 
come  when  he  says  "Adsum"  in  the  little  cell  in  the 
Carthusians ;  but  it  is  not  that  kind  of  sadness  which 
the  novel  with  a  purpose  is  apt  to  induce — a  sad- 
ness which  has  in  it  a  certain  fine  exhilaration,  and 


a  deep  and  sacred  tenderness.  No ;  the  purpose, 
unrestrained  by  art,  brings  a  sadness  that  means 
depression  and  dismay. 

When  a  writer  is  very  much  in  earnest,  very  pro- 
foundly moved  by  the  injustice,  the  cruelty,  the  im- 
morality which  his  novel  is  going  to  expose,  it 
seems  to  me  that  he  is  in  danger  of  forgetting  that 
the  object  of  the  novel  is  entertainment,  forgetting 
that  art  is  the  thing  to  be  considered,  not  mission- 
ary work — and  still  less  the  horrors  of  moral  pa- 
thology. He  is  apt  to  be  hysterical,  and  to  look  so 
closely  into  his  base  or  terrible  subject  that  he  fails 
to  see  the  green  world  outside,  the  wide  sunshine, 
the  clean  and  wholesome  human  nature ;  in  fact,  he 
sees  living,  not  life.  The  purpose  novel  is  too  apt 
to  leave,  not  hope  and  buoyancy  in  the  reader's 
mind,  but  a  miserable  feeling  of  helplessness  to  "do 
anything  about  it" ;  he  is  a  sadder,  but  not  a  wiser, 
man. 

It  is  not  the  subject,  but  the  way  the  subject  is 
treated,  which  settles  the  question  of  the  worth  of 
a  novel ;  it  must  be  treated  with  truth,  but  truth  is 
not  true  unless  it  holds  hope! 

The  reason  that  I  make  hope  the  flower,  as  it 
were,  of  truth,  in  classifying  the  novel  of  value,  is 
that  it  seems  to  me  that  nobody  has  a  right  to  make 
this  beautiful,  puzzling,  sad  world  any  more  mourn- 
ful than  it  is  for  anybody  else.  For  my  part,  I  find 
as  I  grow  older,  I  want  the  novels  I  read  to  "end 
well !"  A  story  of  life,  let  us  say,  of  Siberian  con- 
vict life,  might  be  told  with  truth  so  far  as  facts  go, 
and  with  art  in  its  telling,  and  yet  leave  the  reader 
miserable  and  unhappy;  but  no  one,  I  think,  can 
read  Victor  Hugo's  greatest  book  and  not  feel  the 
truth  of  its  overwhelming  pathos ;  and  yet,  through 
that  pathos,  a  quiet  and  cheerful  hopefulness.  It 
does  not  deny  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  evil — 
but  it  insists  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  goodness 
— the  positive,  not  the  negative,  will  save  the  soul ! 
The  picture  of  the  good  bishop  strikes  a  fine,  strong 
note  that  rings  through  the  whole  book;  a  note 
which  says,  "Yes,  there  is  pain  in  the  world,  and 
suffering  and  meanness;  there  is  cruelty,  there  is 
sin — but  there  is  also  courage  and  self-sacrifice  and 
tenderness."  Now  I  maintain  that  any  work  of  art, 
any  method  of  entertainment,  which  incidentally 
says  this  is  to  us  bewildered,  troubled,  anxious 
creatures,  has  a  profound  value — and  that  is  what 
the  novel  can  do,  and  what  we  all  know  it  has  done ! 
It  is  because  it  can  do  this  that  its  value  as  a  social 
agent  becomes  apparent ;  based  first  upon  truth,  it 
builds  its  beautiful  and  airy  towers  of  hope — tow- 
ers from  which  a  steady  light  may  shine  down  upon 
our  troubled  living;  but  it  needs  one  more  grace 
and  gift  to  finish  its  perfect  dome  of  promise,  it 
needs  love. 

Of  course,  you  know  that  when  I  say  love  I  do 
not  mean  the  sentiments  with  which  Angelica  re- 
gards her  Edwin — I  think  we  all  agreed  that  that 
was  well  enough  in  its  way,  but  that  there  was 
something  else  in  this  splendid,  squalid,  troubled, 
lovable  world  than  love-making.  No ;  I  mean  that 
the  ideal  novel  may  awaken  love  in  the  sense  of  the 
enthusiasm  for  humanity !  This  passion  of  the  hu- 
man soul  is  called  by  different  names;  some  say 
philanthropy ;  some  political  economy ;  some 
charity ;  but  I  think  it  is  something  deeper. 
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BARNEY  RODDY'S  PENANCE* 

By  Seumas  McManus. 


"Tell  me  all  about  it,  Barney." 

"Give  us  a  shough  of  that  pipe.  Thanky.  Keep 
yer  eye  about  ye  for  fear  ye'd  find  Micky  Roarty 
comin',  an'  give  me  warnin' ;  for  he's  a  dhtrty  bear, 
an'  thinks  if  he  gives  a  man  a  shillin'  a  day  with 
praties  an'  point,  he  thinks  you  should  make  a  black 
neygar  of  yerself  an'  work  the  very  sowl  out 
through  yer  body  for  him ;  if  he  sees  ye  liftin'  yer 
head  to  say  'God  save  ye'  to  a  naybour  passin'  the 
way,  ye'd  think  he'd  jump  down  yer  throat."  Here 
Barney  seated  himself  comfortably  on  a  head  of 
cabbage,  and  puffing  the  pipe  like  a  steam  engine, 
he  commenced. 

"Well,  to  yock  at  the  beginnin',  ye  see  it  was  the 
time  I  lived  in  Tyrone,  afore  I  come  into  this  coun- 
thry,  a  party  of  us,  naybours,  was  comin'  back  from 
the  fair  of  Dhrimore,  an'  be  the  same  token,  there 
wasn't  a  man  in  th|  party  that  wasn't  rather  gay ; 
an'  when  we  come  as  far  as  Nancy  Hannigan's  my 
throat  was  as  dhry  as  a  lime-burner's  hat,  an*  I 
said  we  wouldn't  pass  it  till  we'd  know  what  sort 
of  stuff  Nancy  had  in  the  wee  keg.  No  sooner  said 
nor  done.  We  knocked  up  Nancy  in  a  gintale  way 
be  puttin'  in  the  door  with  a  rock,  an'  afther  Nancy 
thrated  us  for  our  kind  attintions,  we  got  into  a  wee 
bit  of  verrins  (variance)  as  regards  which  of  us 
was  the  best  man.  There  was  a  weeny  bit  of  a 
tailyer,  the  size  of  two  good  thurf  an'  a  clod,  an* 
he  got  up  on  the  table,  whin  the  argymint  was  at 
its  highest,  an'  he  commenced  abusin'  ivery  man  of 
the  party  with  langidge  a  dog  wouldn't  take  off  his 
hands,  an'  he  said  if  he  had  only  his  own  lapboord 
he'd  clear  the  house  of  ivery  mother's  sowl  of  us, 
while  he'd  be  sayin'  Jack  Robinson.  Troth,  the  im- 
pidence  of  the  wee  rascal  put  us  to  a  stan'  for  a 
minute,  an'  when  I  got  me  breath  agane,  I  took  the 
wee  brat  by  the  scrof  of  the  neck  an'  threw  him  out 
of  the  door,  an'  as  he  was  flyin'  out  I  give  him  just  a 
nate  little  nap  with  me  stick  that  happened  to  crack 
his  skull.  But  we  did  what  we  could  for  him — 
ordhered  a  nice  coffin,  an'  expended  tuppence- 
ha'penny  to  have  it  painted  black;  give  him  a 
rousin'  wake ;  an'  then  the  funeral  was  somethin'  to 
open  yer  eyes !  We  got  six  other  tailyers  to  carry 
him  on  lapboords,  an*  berred  him  with  a  goose  at 
his  head.  It  was  more  than  the  wee  divil  deserved ; 
but  seein'  that  he  met  with  the  wee  mistake  in  our 
company,  we  thought  we  would  do  things  square 
by  him,  an'  we  knew  the  display  would  be  a  conso- 
lation to  his  widda.  Well,  of  coorse,  I  thought  it 
was  all  over  an'  past ;  but  what  would  ye  have  iv  it, 
but  Father  Luke  kicked  up  such  a  shindy  over  the 
affair,  that  he'd  almost  laive  ye  ondher  the  impres- 
sion there  was  nivir  a  man's  skull  cracked  in  the 
North  of  Irelan'  for  a  hundred  years  afore.  An'  it 
would  be  enough,  too,  if  it  was  a  man's  skull  that 
was  cracked,  and  not  sich  a  dawny  wee  sickly 
'droich'  of  a  thing.  Howan'ivir,  the  upshot  of  the 
whole  thing  was  that  Father  Luke  ordhered  me  to 
Lough  Dharrig  (Derg)  to  do  pinance. 

•From  "Through  the  Tupf  Smoke."  by  Scumas  Mc- 
Manus. The  Lore,  Love  and  Laughter  of  Old  Ireland. 
Doubleday  &  McClurc  Company. 


"Well,  when  the  time  come  round,  I  spit  on  me 
stick,  an'  made  for  the  Lough.  An'  maybe  I  hadn't 
a  high  ould  time  of  it  there.  Pinance !  Throgs  ye'd 
niver  know  what  pinance  is  till  ye'd  go  to  Lough 
Dharrig.  The  Lord  forgive  me,  it's  often  when  I 
should  be  sayin'  a  mouthful  of  prayers  for  the  sowl 
of  the  wee  tailyer,  it's  often  I'm  afeard  it  was  in- 
ventin'  new  curses  for  him  I  was.  Sweet  good  luck 
to  him  if  I  didn't  suffer  in  Lough  Dharrig  that  tarm 
for  him !  Thundhcr  and  thumps !  I  had  a  com  on 
my  feet  fornenst  ivery  day  of  the  week,  an'  it's  as 
careful  I  was  about  them  corns,  as  I  would  be  about 
my  own  mother ;  but  the  usage  they  met  in  Lough 
Dharrig,  throttin'  thim  Stations  on  me  bare  feet, 
was  enough  to  dhraw  tears  from  a  stone.  Ye'd 
think  ivery  pebble  on  the  path  was  spayshally 
sharpened  agane  my  arrival,  an'  whin  wan  of  me 
corns  would  come  down  atop  of  a  pebble  that  had 
a  corner  on  it  as  sharp  as  a  fish-hook,  I  would  give 
a  yell  an'  jump  the  height  of  meself,  jist  landin' 
down  with  another  corn  atop  of  the  next  stone !  Be- 
tween the  yellin'  and  the  skippin'  I'm  thinkin'  that 
ye  might  put  my  prayers  in  yer  weskit  pocket  with- 
out much  throuble  to  ye.  There  was  one  ould 
"voteen,"  an'  he  had  a  skin  to  the  sole  of  his  own 
foot  that  was  as  tough  as  a  donkey's  hoof,  an' 
when  I  jumped,  an'  yelled,  an'  come  down  maybe 
atop  of  some  of  me  naybours,  he  would  say — the 
infamal  scoundhril! — that  I  was  a  disgrace  to  the 
place,  an'  that  I  should  be  put  out.  Then,  the  night 
I  had  to  sit  up  in  the  chapel — och!  that  was  the 
tarror  intirely !  Whin  I  was  bobbin'  over  me  head, 
an'  foun'  I  couldn't  houl'  out  any  longer,  I  said  to 
meself  I  would  jist  close  me  eye  for  three  winks  ; 
but  the  words  were  scarcely  out  of  me  mouth  when, 
by  Jimminy!  the  same  ould  "voteen"  gives  me  a 
rap  over  the  skull  with  a  crosshin  of  a  stick  that  I 
thought  he  lifted  the  top  of  the  head  clane  off  me. 
I  tlmrned  on  him  an'  I  gave  him  a  look  that  would 
split  a  stone  wall.  'It's  for  the  good  of  yer  sowl,' 
siz  he.  'Throth,'  siz  I,  'it  may  be  for  the  good  of 
me  sowl,  but  it's  not  for  the  good  of  me  crown. 
An',  me  good  man,'  siz  I,  'if  it  was  any  other  place 
but  the  groun'  ye're  in,  maybe  ye  wouldn't  be  so 
handy  with  yer  stick.  For  three  fardins,'  siz  I,  'I 
would  take  it  from  ye  an'  give  ye  the  father  an' 
mother  of  a  good  soun'  blaichin','  siz  I,  'ye 
snivelin',  ugly-lookin'  scare-crow  ye !'  But  all  the 
norrations  I  could  praich  to  him  wasn't  a  bit  of  use ; 
he'd  just  turn  up  his  eyes  lake  a  duck  in  thunder, 
an'  no  surer  would  I  thry  to  close  an  eye  agane  but 
he  lit  on  me  with  his  crosshin ;  an'  he  stuck  to  me 
all  night,  an'  no  matther  what  part  of  the  chapel  I 
moved  to,  to  get  out  of  his  way,  he  was  at  me 
shouldhcr  agane  in  a  jiffcy,  with  the  whites  of  his 
eyes  thurned  on  me,  an'  he  waggin'  the  crosshin 
at  me  iviry  time  he  caught  me  eye.  Be  me  socks, 
my  sowl  seemed  to  be  of  far  more  consarn  to  him 
than  his  own.  Well,  in  the  mornin',  glory  be  to 
Providence,  I  had  'nallions'  on  me  head  the  size  of 
yer  two  fists,  an'  I  swore  that  if  ivir  I'd  meet  the 
natarnal  vagabond  outside  of  the  island,  I  would 
give  the  poorhouse  carpenther  a  job  on  his  coffin. 
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The  sarra  saize  me,  but  I  had  murdhcr  in  me  heart ! 
an'  little  wondher — for  me  head  wasn't  sound  for 
three-quarthers  of  a  year  afther. 

"Howan'ivir,  I  soon  got  into  betther  humor,  an' 
forgot  all  about  me  head,  bekasc  I  got  an  inther- 
duction  to  Nelly  Moriarty,  a  widdy  woman,  with  a 
snug  sittin'  down  not  far  from  me  own  townlan'  at 
home.  Nelly,  as  I  thought— poor,  deludhered  fool 
that  I  was ! — Nelly  was  purty  good  to  look  at.  She 
had  cheeks  as  red  as  fresh-painted  cart-wheels,  an' 
ivery  other  accomplishment  accordin'  to  that.  But 
there's  no  denyin'  it,  the  three  cows'  grass  that  1 
knew  her  to  have  made  her  look  a  long  sight  pur- 
tier  in  mv  eves,  an'  the  short  an'  the  long  of  it  was, 
that  afore  i"  left  the  island  I  put  me  comether"  on 
Nelly,  an'  afther  blarneyin'  her  up,  I  puts  the  word 
to  her,  an'  faix  we  settled  it  all  up  square. 

"Holy  St.  Pathrick!  but  I  was  the  oncommon 
great  ass !  I  thought  we'd  be  as  happy  as  the  days 
were  long;  an'  I  said  to  mesclf,  'Barney,  me  boy,' 
siz  I,  'yer  jist  settled  for  life ;  and  it's  niver  a  hand's 
thurn  ye'll  have  to  work  more,  but  jist  put  yer  two 
hands  in  yer  pockets  and  go  about  like  a  gintlc- 
man.  Nelly,  be  coorse,'  siz  I,  'with  her  three  cows' 
grass  'ill  support  ye  lake  a  Prence  o'  Wales,  an'  the 
longest  day  in  summer  ye  can  throw  yerself  on  the 
back  of  the  hill — on  the  three  cows'  grass — an'  lie 
there  in  the  sun,  whistlin'  jigs  agane  the  larks,  an' 
snappin'  yer  fingers  at  the  worl'  an'  the  divil.'  But 
och  1  it's  little  I  knew  what  was  in  store  for  me.  An' 
Nellv  Moriarty,  it's  mistaken  I  was  in  you  intirely  1 
An'  I  soon  foun'  that  out  when  I  married  into  the 
family.  When  she  fetched  me  home  afther  the  wed- 
din',  the  sarra  saize  me  if  I  could  a'most  make  my 
way  in  of  the  door,  for  it  was  crammed  from  the 
hearth  to  the  threshel  (threshold)  with  sisthers,  an' 
aunts,  an'  mothers,  an'  gran 'mothers,  an'  the  divil 
himself  only  knows  how  many  other  faymale  rela- 
tions, all  subsistin'  on  the  three  cows'  grass!  "Be 
the  hokey,*  thinks  I  to  meself,  when  I  see  the  con- 
gregation—  be  the  hokey,  I'll  soon  make  a  scat- 
therment  on  the  nest.'   But  it  was  all  the  other  way 
roun'.    For  the  first  week  I  couldn't  complain 
much,  barrin'  that  I  had  too  many  masters ;  but  I 
didn't  grumble  much  at  that  yet.  for  I  flatthered 
meself  that  I  would  thurn  the  tables,  as  soon  as  I'd 
get  me  foolin'  made,  an'  I'd  make  them  go  packin' 
in  detachmints.    In  another  week,  I  saved  to  me- 
self. if  they  didn't  stop  their  jaw,  I  would  show 
them  the  hole  the  mason  made — which  is  the  door. 
But  'movrone,'  what  would  ye  have  of  it  but  poor 
Barney's  plans  went  'ashaughrin.'   Ye  see,  just  to 
oblige  the  wife,  I  used  to  get  up  first  in  the  mornin' 
an'  put  on  the  fire  tor  them,  an'  make  the  wee  drap 
of  tay;  an'  throth  if  there  had  been  a  bit  of  rat- 
poison  any  way  handy  I  would  have  sweetened  a 
good  many  of  the  bowls  with  it.   But  in  the  coorse 
of  a  week,  I  thought  I  would  commence  to  show 
I  was  masther  of  the  house  an'  the  three  cows' 
grass.   So,  next  mornin',  when  Nelly  hilloes  in  my 
ear: 

"  Barney!'  siz  she. 

"  'What?'  siz  1. 

"  'Are  ye  awake?'  siz  she. 

"  'I'm  not.'  siz  I. 

"  Ye're  a  liar,'  siz  she. 

"  I'm  as  soun'  asleep  as  a  bullfrog,'  siz  I. 
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"  'Come,'  siz  she.  'none  of  yer  "nadiums,"  but 
get  up  and  put  on  the  fire.' 

"  'I  think  I  hear  you,  ma'am,'  siz  1. 

"  'What?'  siz  she,  'ye  lazy,  good-for-nothin'  scrub 
ye,  do  ye  mane  to  say  ye're  not  goin'  to  do  as  ye're 
bid?' 

"  Throgs,'  siz  I.  'there'll  be  two  moons  in  the 
sky,  an'  one  in  the  du'ghill,  when  ye  get  me  to  put 
on  a  fire  for  ye.' 

"Faix,  the  word  wasn't  fairly  out  of  me  mouth 
when,  without  sayin'  'dhirum'  or  ,dharum.'  she  ups 
with  her  fist  an'  the  next  minnit  there  was  more 
stars  dancin'  afore  me  eyes  than  ivir  I  seen  on  a 
frosty  night — she  left  me  as  purty  a  black  eye  as 
ye'd  maybe  ax  to  look  at.  Well.  I  didn't  argy  the 
quistion  with  Nelly,  but  got  up  an'  put  on  the  fire. 

"Nixt  mornin'  the  praties  was  to  be  dug  for  the 
brakwus. 

"  'Barney,'  siz  she,  throw  the  spade  over  your 
shouldher,  an*  go  out  an'  dig  a  basket  of  tatties.' 

"  'Why,'  siz  I,  that  way — for  I  was  just  what  ye'd 
know  afearcd— 'why,'  siz  I,  whin  me  mother  was 
alive  long  ago'  (rest  her  sowrt),  siz  I,  'she  used  to 
go  out  an'  dig  the  brakwus  for  me  herself.  Seein' 
that  I  was  always  a  delicate  sort  of  boy,  she  allowed 
the  mornin'  air  didn't  agree  with  me  goin'  out  on 
the  bare  stomach.' 

"  'An'  she  saved  that?'  siz  Nelly,  raichin'  her  han* 
for  the  beetle.'  'Ye're  a  delicate  boy'  throth — ex- 
cept at  male  times — and  we  must  harden  ye  a  bit,' 
an'  with  that  she  let  fly  the  beetle  at  me  head,  as  I 
was  makin*  for  the  door;  an'— do  ye  see  that 
mark?"  said  Barney,  exhibiting  to  me  the  track  of 
a  wound  over  one  eye,  which,  to  my  own  knowl- 
edge, he  got  in  a  drunken  squabble  only  a  fortnight 
before. 

"Yes,"  said  I,  "I  see  that.  But  I  was  of  opinion 
it  was  Harry  Hudy  gave  you  that  the  night  you 
had  the  little  scrimmage  below  at  Inver." 

"Oh,  were  ye  of  that  opinion,  faix?"  returned 
Barney,  slightly  nonplussed.  "There's  many  an 
opinion  you  have — it's  a  pity  they're  not  worth 
much.  Harry  Hudy  did  give  me  a  blow  there,  but 
then  it  was  the  ould  wound  he  opened." 

'  Oh,  that  explains  it,"  said  I. 

"Well,  Nelly  hadn't  to  ax  me  the  second  time 
to  dig  the  tatties.  I  went  out  an'  done  it  as  soon  as 
I  got  meself  gathered  up  again,  an'  I  went  after- 
ward to  Dr.  McClintock  an'  got  thirteen  stitches  in 
the  split  she  made  in  me  head.  Throth,  the  doctor 
could  tell  ye,  ye  could  ram  yer  two  fists  into  the 
hole  was  in  it!  Howan'ivir,  I  seen  there  was  two 
sides  to  the  quistion,  an'  that  Nelly  was  detarmined 
to  be  master  in  her  own  house. 

"The  very  nixt  day  there  was  to  be  a  caman' 
match  between  two  townlan's,  an'  I  was  axed  to  be 
one  of  the  players.  I  tould  Nelly  so  the  night  afore. 
She  tould  her  aunts  an'  the  rest  of  the  congregation 
that  they  would  all  go  early  to  see  the  match.  'But 
plaisc  Providence,'  siz  she  to  me,  'it's  no  place  for 
the  lake  of  you,  that  should  be  doin'  for  yer  sowl. 
instead  of  makin'  a  tomfool  of  yerself  with  a 
crooked  kippeen ;  an'  ye'll  lie  in  yer  bed  all  day  the 
morra!'  I  was  wise  enough  to  keep  me  tongue  in 
me  jay,  an'  say  nothing';  but  in  the  mornin'  sure 
enough,  she  packed  one  of  her  gran'-aunts  away 
with  me  breeches,  to  hide  them  in  a  naybour's.  and 
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tould  me  lie  in  bed  all  day  and  say  me  baids.  Hir- 
silf  an'  the  thribe  of  divils  she  had  about  her, 
thricked  themselves  out  with  ribbands,  an'  they 
stharted  away  for  the  day's  sport,  for  all  the  world 
lake  a  dhraper's  shop  goin'  out  for  an  airin'.  I  lay 
up  in  bed  with  no  betther  amusement  than  countin' 
the  rafthers  above  mc;  an'  when  I'd  have  them  all 
counted,  I'd  slhart  them  agane  in  the  new,  jist  to 
keep  me  mind  occupied ;  but  I'm  blissed  if  I  didn't 
soon  get  tired  of  the  same  amusement,  an'  I  saycd 
to  meself  that  it  was  scarcely  as  good  as  'caman' 
playin';  an'  I  begun  to  get  a  trifle  restless  an'  to 
yawn  lake  as  if  I  wanted  to  swaly  the  bedposts :  an' 
I  saycd,  come  what  might,  come  what  may,  I  would 
get  up  an'  make  meself  a  dhrop  of  tay.  So  I 
jumped  out  of  bed,  an'  for  want  of  betther  I  hauled 
myself  into  a  red  flannel  petticoat  of  Nelly's — och ! 
the  sorra  take  me  if  I'm  tellin'  ye  a  word  of  a  lie — 
an*  but  that  was  the  dear  petticoat  to  me.  I  dhrew 
on  me  coat  an'  waistcoat,  an'  puttin'  on  me  brogues 
an'  socks,  I  thought  to  meself  that  I  could  manage 
to  'cuffufle'  about  through  the  house  rightly  for  half 
an  hour,  in  case  no  one  come  in.  But  the  red  petti- 
coat didn't  more  nor  reach  me  knees,  an'  I  laughed 
hearty  at  meself,  the  purty  figure  I  cut,  but  at  the 
same  time  I  was  thrimblin'  for  'fraid  any  of  the 
good  boys  would  cat,ch  me  in  the  John  Heelan'- 
man  kilts ;  so  I  detarmined  to  make  for  the  room  if 
I  foun*  any  one  comin'.  An',  be  the  holy  poker,  it's 
not  long  I  had  to  wait  till  I  heard  the  thramp 
marchin'  up  to  the  dure.  In  the  hoppin'  of  a  spar- 
row I  was  in  the  room,  with  the  dure  closed. 

"  'Barney  Roddy?  Where  are  ye,  Barney?'  was 
shouted  from  the  kitchen  next  minnit,  an'  the  heart 
jumped  into  me  mouth,  for  I  foun'  that  it  was  a 
party  of  the  'caman'  players  who  come  to  see  what 
was  keepin'  me.   I  nivir  let  on  I  heard  them. 

"  'It's  in  his  bed  asleep,  the  lazy  blaguard  must 
be  yet,  when  he  should  be  in  his  place  in  the  fiel'. 
Come,  to  see  if  we  could  waken  him  up,'  says  one 
of  them.  Och!  sweet  seventy-nine!  Here  was  I  in 
a  purty  pickle  intirely!  'My  blessin'  on  you,  Nelly 
Moriarty,  an'  if  the  divil  had  his  own,'  siz  I  to  me- 
self, 'it's  not  showing  off  ycr  foldherols  an'  fineries 
ve'd  be  in  a  "caman"  fiel'  the  day.' 

"'Barney  Roddy!' agane  one  of  them  shouts, 
givin'  the  room  dure  a  rattle  that  I  thought  I'd 
have  it  in  a-top  of  me — 'Barney  Roddy,  are  ye 
there?'  or  what's  wrong  with  ye  at  all,  at  all,  that 
ye're  not  out  with  yer  "caman"  an  hour  ago?' 

"I  hauls  a  blanket  off  the  bed,  an'  rowlin'  it  about 
me  for  feard  of  the  worst,  I  plants  me  back  to  the 
room  dure,  an'  thinkin'  to  frighten  them  away,  I 
shouts  back : 

"  'Och !  there's  nothing  much  wrang  with  me, 
barrin'  that  I'm  in  bed  with  a  touch  of  a  bed  fever  I 
have  cotched.' 

"  Come,  now,'  siz  they,  'none  of  your  skeewag- 
gin',  but  open  the  dure  an'  get  out  here  to  the 
"caman,"  before  we  burst  the  ould  consarn  in 
on  ye.' 

"Ah,  the  sweat  begun  to  come  down  me  face  in 
dhrops  the  size  of  a  pigeon's  egg. 

"  'Can't  yez  go  away  like  Christians,'  siz  I,  'an' 
let  a  poor  man  die  in  paice.' 

"But  it  was  no  airthly  use.  They  were  de- 
tarmined to  have  me,  an'  have  me  they  would,.  So 


then  ivery  man  put  their  shouldhers  to  the  dure,  an' 
the  next  minnit  they  were  in  a-top  of  me.  An' 
there  I  stood  thrimblin'  in  the  middle  of  the  flure, 
pullin'  the  blanket  closer  about  me.  But  as  me  ill 
fortune  would  have  it,  doesn't  one  of  the  lads — 
there  was  a  whole  half-a-dozen  of  them  in  it — 
doesn't  one  of  them  eye  my  brogues  pepin'  out 
from  undher  the  blanket ! 

"  'Ah,'  siz  he,  'here's  a  go !  Does  Barney  Roddy 
go  to  bed  in  his  brogues !  Ha,  ha !  he  was  thryin' 
to  play  us  a  thrick ;  but  we  know  one  worth  two  of 
that.' 

"  'Ay,'  an'  siz  another  blaguard,  does  he  usually 
go  to  bed  with  his  waistcoat  an'  coat-hamore  on 
him?'  pullin'  open  the  blanket  at  the  breast. 

"  'It  must  be  a  new  midicine  for  fever  patients,' 
siz  another. 

"  'No;  but  Barney  wants  to  die  an'  be  berrid  in 
his  brogues,  sooner  nor  let  any  other  lucky  dog 
step  into  his  shoes,  an'  get  the  widow,'  siz  another. 

"  'Ay,  an'  her  twinty-nine  aunts,'  siz  another. 

"Then  they  got  a  hoult  of  the  blanket  to  pull  it 
off  me,  but  I  held  on  to  it  like  grim  death. 

"  'Niver  mind,'  siz  the  ringleader  of  the  gang, 
Archy  Magee,  'when  he's  so  fond  of  the  blanket 
we'll  laive  it  with  him.  Up  with  him  on  yer  shoul- 
dhers, boys,  just  as  he  is,  an'  give  him  the  frog's 
inarch  to  the  "caman"  fiel' ;  then  let  him  pride  out 
of  the  good  color  of  his  blankets  there,  if  he  likes — 
he'll  have  a  repreciative  audience.' 

"An'  before  they  give  me  time  to  open  me  mouth 
they  had  me  on  their  shouldhers,  wrapped  up  like  a 
corp  in  the  blanket,  an'  away  to  the  'caman'  fiel' 
hot  foot.  They  joulted  the  sowl  out  of  me  so,  that 
purshuant  to  the  one  of  me  could  get  a  word  out  of 
me  mouth  till  we  got  to  the  fiel',  with  them  hilloain' 
an'  the  crowd  cheerin',  an'  all  the  worP  in  commo- 
tion to  see  what  they  had  rowled  up  in  the  blanket. 
Down  they  planked  me  with  a  hearty  cheer  in  the 
middle  of  all  the  spectathors ;  an'  when  they  pulled 
the  blanket  off  me  by  main  force,  och  1  holy  Moses  f 
but  that  was  the  consthernation !  It  would  be  hard 
to  tell  whether  it  was  them  or  me  or  the  crowd  was 
the  most  thundhcrstruck,  to  see  Barney  Roddy 
come  out  to  play  'caman'  in  a  red  flannen  petticoat 
that  come  down  to  his  knees ! 

"I  took  to  me  scrapers,  an'  the  crowd  just  only 
then  got  their  tongues  loosed,  an'  they  sent  up  a 
roar  that  would  make  the  dead  play  hop-scotch  in 
their  coffins,  an'  they  stharted  afthcr  poor  Barney, 
hilloain'  an'  shoutin'  an'  laughin' ;  but,  be  me  boots, 
I  soon  distanced  them,  an'  when  I  got  out  of  their 
sight  I  made  for  the  nearest  house,  scarin'  all  the 
childer  was  in  it  clane  out  of  the  townlan'.  I 
helped  meself  to  the  long  loan  of  the  best  pair  of 
throwsers  I  could  'screenge'  up  in  the  house;  an' 
shakin'  the  dust  of  that  counthry  off  me  feet,  I 
thurned  an'  bequaithed  my  left-handed  blessin'  to 
Nelly  Moriarty  an'  her  breed,  seed  and  jinnyration, 
and  left  foriver  a  counthry  where  I  could  niver 
more  hould  up  me  head  to  look  a  man  straight  in 
the  face. 

"An'  be  all  that's  good  there  comes  that  misardly 
scandaverous  villain,  Mickey  Roarty,  an'  the  ney- 
gar  '11  be  afthcr  makin'  me  hop  for  Iosin'  me  day 
sittin'  here  spinnin'  lies — I  mane  to  say,  tellin'  his- 
thory  passages  of  me  life  to  you." 
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AMERICAN  POETS  OF  TO-DAY:  MISS  EDITH  M.THOMAS 

By  F.  M.  Hopkins. 


Miss  Edith  M.  Thomas  was  born  in  Chatham, 
Ohio,  in  1854,  and  was  educated  at  the  Normal 
Institute,  Geneva,  in  the  same  State.  She  began 
writing  quite  young,  publishing  her  collection  of 
verse,  A  New  Year's  Masque,  in  1885.  This  vol- 
ume was  followed  by  The  Round  Year  (a  prose 
essay  on  the  various  aspects  of  the  seasons)  in 
1886;  Lyrics  and  Sonnets,  1889;  Fair  Shadow 
Land,  1893;  The  Inverted  Torch,  1890;  In  the 
Young  World,  and  A  Winter  Swallow,  in  1896. 

Miss  Thomas  has  long  been  regarded  as  one  of 
the  foremost  of  our  living  American  poets.  Her 
verse  is  particularly  distinguished  for  its  sustained 
literary  quality,  although  not  lacking  in  spon- 
taneity it  always  shows  the  conscientious  work- 
manship of  the  true  artist.  She  makes  frequent  use 
of  the  sonnet  and  lyric  forms,  and  alwavs  with  rare 
skill. 

As  one  critic  remarks :  "The  sense  of  her  verse 
is  never  sacrificed  to  its  music,  and  in  her  pres- 
ervation of  the  fine  balance  between  the  two 
elements  she  gives  clearest  evidence  of  the  genuine- 
ness of  her  poetical  gifts." 

Of  the  selections  which  follow  this  note  Syrinx 
and  The  Grasshopper  are  from  A  New  Year's 
Masque;  The  Bluebird,  from  Lyrics  and  Sonnets; 
Solstice,  Silver  and  Gold,  and  Broadway  from  Fair 
Shadow  Land.  The  foregoing  volumes  are  pub- 
lished by  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  of  Boston. 
Open  Window  and  Sunset  are  from  A  Winter 
Swallow,  published  by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  of 
New  York.  All  of  these  selections  are  made  with 
the  consent  of  the  poet  and  her  publishers. 

SYRINX. 

Come  forth,  too  limid  spirit  of  the  reed! 

Leave  thy  plashed  coverts  and  elusions  shy. 
And  find  delight  at  large  in  grove  and  mead. 

No  ambushed  harm,  no  wanton's  peering  eye, 
The  shepherd's  uncouth  god  thou  ncedst  not  fear — 
Pan  has  not  passed  this  way  for  many  a  year. 

Tis  but  the  vagrant  wind  that  makes  thee  start. 

The  pleasure-loving  south,  the  freshening  west; 
The  willow's  woven  veil  they  softly  part. 

To  fan  the  lily  on  the  stream's  warm  breast: 
No  ruder  stir,  no  footstep  pressing  near- 
Fan  has  not  passed  this  way  for  many  a  year. 

Whether  he  lies  in  some  mossed  wood,  asleep. 

And  heeds  not  how  the  acorns  drop  around. 
Or  in  some  shelly  cavern  near  the  deep. 

Lulled  by  its  pulses  of  eternal  sound. 
He  wakes  not,  answers  not.  our  sylvan  cheer — 
Pan  has  been  gone  this  many  a  silent  year 

Else  we  had  seen  him.  through  the  mists  of  morn, 

To  upland  pasture  lead  his  bleating  charge; 
There  is  no  shag  upon  the  stunted  thorn. 

No  hoof-print  on  the  river's  silver  marge: 
Nor  broken  branch  of  pine,  nor  ivied  spear- 
Pan  has  not  passed  that  way  for  many  a  year. 

O  tremulous  elf.  reach  me  a  hollow  pipe, 
The  best  and  smoothest  of  thy  mellow  store. 


Now  I  may  blow  till  Time  be  hoary  ripe. 

And  listening  streams  forsake  the  paths  they 
Pan  loved  the  sound,  but  now  will  never  hear — 
Pan  has  not  trimmed  a  reed  this  many  a  year. 


And  so.  come  freely  forth,  and  through  the  sedge 
Lift  up  a  dimpled,  warm,  Arcadian  face. 

As  on  that  day  when  fear  thy  feet  did  fledge. 
And  thou  didst  safely  win  the  breathless  race. 

I  am  deceived:  nor  Pan  nor  thou  art  here — 

Pan  has  been  gone  this  many  a  silent  year. 

THE  BI.UKBIRD. 

Some  time  in  Heaven  sojourned  this  bird. 
And  there  the  chant  of  the  seraphs  heard; 
One  note  of  the  theme  it  repeatcth  still — 
-    "Cherish,  cherish,  oh!  cherish"— till 
Quivers  the  sopg-swept  bJue  above: 
And  earth,  lying  dreamily  under. 
Thrills  with  delight  and  wonder— 
"Cherish  Love." 

Therefore  the  bloom  to  the  apple-bough. 
The  flower  to  the  wood-knoll,  springcth  now 
And  leaf-mist  gathers  in  copse  and  glen. 
"Cherish,  cherish,  ohl  cherish."  again 
The  Hute-voice  calls  from  the  blue  above. 
How  shall  I  dare  gainsay  it? 
What  should  I  do  but  obey  it? 
"Cherish  Love." 

Not  now  can  the  seed  be  pent  underground. 
The  bud  in  its  winter  sheath  be  bound. 
Nor  the  spirit  in  me  be  chained  and  dark. 
"Cherish,  cherish,  ohl  cherish" — hark 
To  the  seraph-taught  in  the  blue  above! 
But  if  the  song  should  not  reach  thee. 
Who  shall  it  be  that  will  teach  thee 
Cherish  Love." 

BROADWAY. 

t. 

Between  these  frowning  ganite  steeps 
The  human  river  onward  sweeps; 
And  here  it  moves  with  torrent  force. 
And  there  it  slacks  its  heavy  course: 
But  what  controls  its  variant  flow 
A  keener  wit  than  mine  must  show. 
Who  cast  myself  upon  the  tide. 
And  merging  with  its  current  glide.— 
A  drop,  an  atom,  of  the  whole 
Of  its  great  bulk  and  wandering  soul. 

O  curblcss  river,  savage  stream, 
Thou  art  my  wilderness  extreme. 
Where  I  may  move  as  free,  as  lone. 
As  in  the  waste  with  wood  o'ergrown. 
And  broodings  of  as  brave  a  strain 
^fay  here  unchallenged  entertain, 
Whether  meridian  light  display 
The  swift  routine  of  current  day. 
Or  jet  electric,  diamond-clear. 
Convoke  a  world  of  glamour  here. 

Yet  when  of  solitude  I  tire, 

Speak  comradeship  to  my  desire. 

O  most  companionable  tide. 

Where  all  to  all  are  firm  allied. 

And  each  hath  countenance  from  the  rest. 

Although  the  tic  be  unconfessed. 
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II. 

1  muse  upon  this  river's  brink; 
I  listen  long;  I  strive  to  think 
What  cry  goes  forth,  of  many  blent, 
And  by  that  cry  what  thing  is  meant — 
What  simple  legend  of»old  fate 
Man's  voice,  here  inarticulate. 
From  out  this  dim  and  strange  uproar 
Still  heaves  upon  the  skyey  shore! 

Amid  this  swift,  phantasmal  stream 
Sometimes  I  move  as  in  a  dream; 
Then  wondrous  quiet,  for  a  space. 
The  clanging  tumult  will  displace; 
And  toil's  hard  gride  and  pleasure's  hum 
No  longer  to  my  ear  may  come: 
A  pantomimic,  haunted  throng 
Fareth  in  silence  deep  and  strong, 
And  seems  in  summoned  haste  to  urge. 
Half  prescient,  towards  a  destined  verge. 

The  river  flows — unwasting  flows: 
Nor  less  nor  more  its  volume  grows, 
From  source  to  sea  still  onward  rolled. 
As  days  are  shed  and  years  are  told: 
And  yet,  so  mutable  its  wave, 
That  no  man  twice  therein  may  lave. 
But,  ere  he  can  return  again, 
Himself  shall  subtle  change  sustain: 
Since  more  and  more  each  life  must  be 
Tide-troubled  by  the  drawing  sea. 

SILVER  AND  GOLD. 

Farewell,  my  little  sweetheart. 

Now  fare  you  well  and  free; 
I  claim  from  you  no  promise. 

You  claim  no  vows  from  me. 
The  reason  why?— the  reason 

Right  well  we  can  uphold — 
I  have  too  much  of  silver, 

And  you've  too  much  of  gold! 

A  puzzle,  this,  to  worldlings. 

Whose  love  to  lucre  flies. 
Who  think  that  gold  to  silver 

Should  count  as  mutual  prize! 
But  I'm  not  avaricious, 

And  you're  not  sordid-souled; 
I  have  too  much  of  silver. 

And  you've  too  much  of  gold. 

Upon  our  heads  the  reason 

Too  plainly  can  be  seen: 
I  am  the  winter's  bond-slave. 

You  arc  the  summer's  queen; 
Too  few  the  years  you  number. 

Too  many  I  have  told; 
I  have  too  much  of  silver, 

And  you've  too  much  of  gold. 

You  have  the  rose  for  token. 

I  have  dry  leaf  and  rime; 
I  have  the  sobbing  vesper, 

You,  morning  bells  at  chime. 
I  would  that  I  were  younger. 

(Yet  you  grew  never  old)— 
Would  I  had  less  of  silver, 

But  you've  no  less  of  gold! 

THE  GRASSHOPPER. 

Shuttle  of  the  sunburnt  grass, 
Fifcr  in  the  dun  cuirass. 
Fifing  shrilly  in  the  morn. 
Shrilly  still  at  eve  unworn; 


Now  to  rear,  now  in  the  van. 

Gayest  of  the  elfin  clan: 

Though  I  watch  their  rustling  flight, 

I  can  never  guess  aright 

Where  their  lodging-places  are: 

'Mid  some  daisy's  golden  star, 

Or  beneath  a  roofing  leaf, 

Or  in  fringes  of  a  sheaf. 

Tenanted  as  soon  as  bound! 

Loud  thy  reveille  doth  sound. 

When  the  earth  is  laid  asleep. 

And  her  dreams  arc  passing  deep, 

On  mid- August  afternoons: 

And  through  all  the  harvest  moons, 

Nights  brimmed  up  with  honeyed  peace — 

Thy  gainsaying  doth  not  cease. 

When  the  frost  comes  thou  art  dead: 

We  along  the  stubble  tread. 

On  blue,  frozen  morns,  and  note 

No  least  murmur  is  afloat; 

Wondrous  still  our  fields  are  then, 

Fifer  of  the  elfin  men. 

SUNSET. 

What  pageants  have  I  seen,  what  plenitude 

Of  pomp,  what  hosts  in  Tyrian  rich  array. 

Crowding  the  mystic  outgate  of  the  day; 

What  silent  hosts,  pursuing  or  pursued, 

And  all  their  track  with  wealthy  wreckage  strewed. 

What  seas  that  roll  in  waves  of  gold  and  gray. 

What  flowers,  what  flame,  what  gems  in  blent  display — 

What  wide-spread  pinions  of  the  phoenix  brood? 

Give  me  a  window  opening  on  the  west 

And  the  full  splendor  of  the  setting  sun. 

There  let  me  stand  and  gaze,  and  think  no  more 

If  I  be  poor,  or  old.  or  all  unblest; 

And  when  my  sands  of  life  arc  quite  outrun, 

May  my  soul  follow  thro'  the  day's  wide  door! 

OPEN  WINDOWS. 

Thank  God,  the  cold  is  gone,  the  summer  here! 

My  spirit,  long  shut  in,  once  more  is  free. 

And  feels  its  kindred  in  yon  bounteous  tree, 

Where  all  day  long  birds  sing  their  loves'  sweet  cheer. 

No  longer,  with  bare  thorns  and  few  leaves  sere, 

Taps  on  the  pane,  in  dreary  monody. 

The  eglantine;  but  now  she  lures  the  bee. 

Her  face  bedewed  with  many  a  morning  tear. 

No  longer  toil  the  streams  in  crystal  bounds; 

Nor  veil  of  snow  dims  now  the  plains  or  heights; 

Nor  mask  of  glass  between  us  and  the  sky: 

Through  open  windows  float  all  gladdening  sounds, 

Through  open  windows  come  all  cheerful  sights — 

My  soul  through  open  windows  breathes  a  grateful  sigh! 

SOLSTICE. 

In  the  month  of  June,  when  the  world  is  green. 
When  the  dew  beads  thick  on  the  clover  spray. 
And  the  noons  arc  rife  with  the  scent  of  hay. 
And  the  brook  hides  under  a  willow  screen; 
When  the  rose  is  queen,  in  I-ove's  demesne. 
Then,  the  time  is  too  sweet  and  too  light  to  stay; 
Whatever  the  sun  and  the  dial  say, 
This  is  the  shortest  day. 

In  the  month  of  December,  when,  naked  and  keen. 
The  trectops  thrust  at  the  snow-cloud  gray. 
And  frozen  tears  fill  the  lids  of  day; 
When  only  the  thorn  of  the  rose  is  seen. 
Then,  in  heavy  lecn.  each  breath  between. 
We  sigh.  "Would  the  winter  were  well  away!" 
Whatever  the  sun  and  the  dial  say, 
This  is  the  longest  day. 
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8utli  He£niru  Stuart 


A  writer  in  a  recent  number  of 
the  New  York  Times  speaks 
as  follows  about  the  life  and  surroundings  of  Ruth 
McEnery  Stuart: 

It  is  often  said  that  Southern  writers  lose  the  "at- 
mosphere" of  their  stories  when  they  come  North. 
The  fear  of  such  a  calamity,  it  is  said,  keeps  Joel 
Chandler  Harris  in  the  South,  where  he  can  breathe 
every  day  the  air  by  which  Uncle  Remus  lives.  But 
Mrs.  Stuart  has  kept  her  "atmosphere,"  because  she 
brought  it  with  her  and  has  caged  it  permanently  in 
her  Northern  home.  It  is  all  but  impossible  to 
realize,  when  one  is  seated  in  the  drawing-room, 
that  she  lives  high  up  in  an  apartment  house  in  the 
heart  of  New  York.  This  large,  square  room, 
filled  with  beautiful  old  mahogany  furniture  and 
polished  brasses,  that  look  as  if  they  had  been  there 
for  a  century,  must  surely  be  in  some  old  Southern 
city — Richmond  or  Charleston,  perhaps,  or  New 
Orleans.  You  feel  certain  that  if  you  went  to  the 
window  you  would  look  through  bowed  green 
Venetian  blinds  out  on  a  luxuriant  garden  filled 
with  roses  and  japonicas,  oleanders  and  hibiscus, 
and  warm,  delicious  sunshine. 

The  illusion  is  not  dispelled,  but  confirmed,  when 
the  mistress  of  this  fascinating  room  comes  in,  she 
seems  so  much  a  part  of  it  all,  with  all  of  its  old- 
time  elegance,  grace,  dignity  and  charm.  She  is 
truly  Southern  in  appearance,  with  abundant,  wavy 
dark  hair  and  dark  eyes.  Her  gentle,  hospitable 
ways  are  also  "to  the  manner  born." 

She  does  not  know  why,  but  most  people  think 
she  is  from  Virginia.  Reading  her  work,  one 
would  soon  find  out  she  is  from  New  Orleans,  per- 
haps the  most  characteristic  of  Southern  cities,  and 
which  is  the  scene  of  many  of  her  stories.  The 
furniture  of  the  whole  apartment,  except  that  of 
the  library,  was  brought  from  her  old  home  in 
Louisiana,  and,  as  one  would  have  fancied,  had 
been  handed  down  from  one  generation  to  another 
for  very  many  years.  In  her  bedroom  is  a  tremen- 
dous four-poster,  exquisitely  carved,  and  a  great 
wardrobe  that  she  probably  called  an  "armoire"  in 
New  Orleans,  its  carved  pillars  supporting  the  mass- 
ive top.  In  the  drawing-room  arc  several  old  pier 
and  card  tables,  a  very  handsome  old  secretary,  and 
a  high-backed,  curved-arm  sofa  that  would  have 
graced  even  Mme.  Recamier  if  she  had  reclined 
upon  it.  Everywhere,  on  the  walls  and  tables  and 
mantels,  are  photographs  and  engravings,  and  pic- 
tures of  all  kinds.  One  or  two  of  these  arc  the 
original  drawings  for  some  of  the  illustrations  for 
her  stories.  But  Mrs.  Stuart's  hobby  is  her  brasses. 
She  has  quite  a  fine,  though  small,  collection  of 
curious  hammered-copper  vases,  urns  and  ewers, 
and  old  brass  scuttles  and  candlesticks,  which  are 
all  rare  and  perfect  specimens  of  this  art. 

Opening  ofT  this  room  is  the  little  study,  or 
library,  where  she  does  all  of  her  writing.  This 
room  is  as  modern  as  the  others  are  old-fashioned. 
The  simple  oak  bookcases,  the  revolving  desk- 
chair,  and  especially  the  very  modern  and  utili- 
tarian big  roll-top  desk  and  typewriter,  bring  one 
back  to  the  fact  that  Mrs.  Stuart  is  something  else 
than  a  Southern  woman.    She  is  a  writer  whose 


short  stories  of  Southern  life  arc  every  day  more 
enjoyed  and  appreciated  throughout  the  English- 
speaking  world.  Her  negroes  have  always  the 
genuine  negro  humor,  which  is  generally  uncon- 
scious, while  her  "po"  white  trash"  are  equally 
amusing  and  pathetic  in  their  plentiful  lack  of  hu- 
mor. Her  characters  arc  real,  and  she  touches  the 
hearts  of  her  readers  because  she  writes  from  her 
own  heart.  She  says  she  loves  these  poor  people, 
and  she  has  never  cared  to  write  of  the  higher 
classes,  because  these  simple  folk  appeal  to  her 
more,  with  their  kind  and  artless  good-nature. 


William  Caritan 


The  Boston  Literary  World 
gives  the  following  account  of 
William  Canton,  the  author  of  W.  V.  Her  Book 
and  W.  V.'s  Golden  Legend : 

Among  his  other  publications  are  The  Shining 
Waif  and  Other  Stories,  A  Lost  Epic  and  Other 
Poems,  issued  in  1887;  a  three-volume  novel  and 
several  novelettes,  which  have  appeared  in  periodi- 
cals, and  a  poem,  Through  the  Ages,  written  for 
the  New  Quarterly  Magazine,  which  attracted,  it  is 
said,  great  attention,  especially  from  Professor 
Huxley,  who  called  it  the  first  attempt  to  use  as  a 
subject  of  poetry  the  raw  material  of  science.  It 
is  also  said  that  Matthew  Arnold,  Professor  Max 
Miiller,  Mr.  Quiller  Couch  and  R.  H.  Hutton  are 
to  be  counted  among  the  ardent  admirers  of  Mr. 
Canton's  work.  Like  many  another  of  our  present- 
day  writers,  Mr.  Canton  began  and  has  continued 
his  literary  work  as  a  journalist,  but  the  circum- 
stances of  his  birth  and  parentage  and  early  train- 
ing seem  to  us  in  large  measure  responsible  for  the 
peculiarly  lovely  qualities  of  thought  and  expres- 
sion that  make  his  work  more  than  the  pleasant 
writing  of  a  successful  journalist.  He  was  born  in 
the  island  of  Chusan,  off  the  coast  of  China,  in 
1845,  the  son  of  an  Irish  father  and  a  Northumbrian 
mother,  and  the  picturesque  influence  of  life  in  a 
foreign  land  was  continued  when  later,  while  he 
was  still  a  child,  the  family  removed  to  Jamaica. 
Although  he  did  not  follow  out  the  profession 
originally  intended  for  him,  and  is  not  now  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  he  was  edu- 
cated for  the  Roman  Catholic  priesthood  at  the  col- 
lege of  Douay  in  France,  and  W.  V.'s  Golden 
Legend  suggests  a  pleasant  memorial  to  his  early 
teaching  in  the  history  of  the  Church,  and  the  lives 
and  legends  of  her  saints.  For  a  time,  after  leaving 
the  seminary,  he  made  teaching  his  profession,  but 
after  one  or  two  minor  engagements  with  news- 
papers, he  began  regular  journalistic  work  in  1876, 
as  an  editor  of  the  Glasgow  Weekly  Herald.  To- 
day he  is  manager  to  the  London  firm  of  Messrs. 
Isbister  &  Co.,  and  besides  supervising  the  books 
of  the  firm,  he  is  responsible  for  the  editorship  of 
the  Sunday  Magazine,  and  takes  an  important  part 
in  directing  Good  Words  and  the  Contemporary 
Review ;  that  in  spite  of  his  busy  life  he  can  write 
books  that  bear  no  trace  of  haste,  excitement  or 
want  of  care,  shows  that  Mr.  Canton's  abilities  are 
unusual.  We  wish  that  we  could  reproduce  here 
the  face  that  looks  out,  as  we  write,  from  Mr.  Can- 
ton's photograph,  a  face  that  explains  at  once  why 
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Mr.  Canton  loves  children  and  their  doings  with  an 
understanding  love,  and  why  his  books  have  their 
peculiar  charm.  Strength,  knowledge,  sweetness, 
sympathy,  content,  kindly  humor,  are  all  there  to 
make  up  a  lovableness  that  warms  the  heart  in  re- 
turn ;  but  if  we  cannot  picture  these  qualities  here 
in  his  likeness,  we  can  at  least  quote  from  a  letter  to 
us  a  passage  which  seems  to  breathe  the  writer's 
personality : 

He  (Mr.  Adams)  will  tell  you  that  W.  V.  (Winifred 
Vida)  is  a  very  real  person.  At  least  the  phenomenon  of 
her  has  persisted  now  for  eight  and  a  half  years,  and  I 
don't  think  that  the  most  inveterate  philosopher  would 
contest  her  probable  permanence  and  actuality.  If  he  had 
to  pay  for  her  boots,  at  any  rate,  the  last  doubt  as  to  her 
reality  would  be  promptly  dissipated.  The  Boy,  too,  is  as 
uproariously  objective  as  a  person  of  two  years  can  be. 
He  is  very  sympathetic  and  affectionate,  and  if  he  does 
not  distinguish  himself  as  a  postman  or  message  boy 
when  he  grows  up,  he  will  probably  command  the  British 
fleet,  whence  you  will  gather  that  he  is  versatile,  active 
and  imperious— with  large  possibilities  in  front  of  him. 


C.  M.  B.,  writing  to  Cur- 

Duncan  Campttll  Scott  T  ..  .  „_„„___•_  fv,_ 

rent  Literature  concerning  tne 
young  Canadian  poet,  from  whose  latest  book, 
Labor  and  the  Angel,  we  quoted  last  month,  says : 

Mr.  Duncan  Campbell  Scott,  the  subject  of  this 
short  sketch,  was  born  in  Ottawa,  Ontario,  on 
August  2,  1862.  His  father  was  a  well-known 
clergyman,  and  his  childhood  and  youth  were  spent 
in  various  towns  in  the  Provinces  of  Ontario  and 
Quebec,  where  his  father  held  charges.  His  edu- 
cation was  received  in  the  public  and  high  schools 
of  Ontario.  In  1879  Mr.  Scott  entered  the  civil 
service  of  the  Dominion  as  a  junior  clerk  in  the 
Department  of  Indian  Affairs,  and  rose  rapidly,  un- 
til in  1892  he  was  made  chief  clerk  of  the  Depart- 
ment, being  the  youngest  man  in  the  service  to 
hold  such  a  position.  In  1894  he  married  Miss 
Belle  Botsford,  of  Boston,  the  well-known  violinist, 
who  has  charmed  many  an  American  audience  by 
her  wonderful  playing.  A  daughter  was  born  in  the 
next  year,  and  to  her  Mr.  Scott  has  dedicated  his 
collection  of  French  Canadian  stories. 

Mr.  Scott's  first  published  work  appeared  in 
1887,  since  which  time  he  has  constantly  given 
both  prose  and  poetry  to  the  public.  His  first  book 
of  poems,  The  Magic  House,  issued  by  Methuen  & 
Co.,  London,  and  Copeland  &  Day,  Boston,  met 
with  a  most  appreciative  reception  in  England,  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  This  was  followed  by 
a  book  of  prose,  In  the  Village  of  Vigcr  (Copeland 
&  Day,  1896),  a  charming  collection  of  short 
stories  of  French  Canadian  life,  portrayed  with  the 
imaginative  delicacy  which  is  characteristic  of  Mr. 
Scott's  work.  His  last  published  book  is  a  collec- 
tion of  poems  entitled  Labor  and  the  Angel  (Cope- 
land &  Day,  1898).  This  volume  contains  most  of 
Mr.  Scott's  mature  work,  and  the  book  has  been 
very  warmly  received.  At  present  Mr.  Scott  is  en- 
gaged in  editing  a  complete  edition  of  the  poems  of 
the  late  Archibald  Lampman,  his  life-long  friend 
and  colleague.  Surely  no  one  could  be  better  fit- 
ted for  such  a  task.  Personally  Mr.  Scott  is  first 
and  always  a  charming  companion.  Thoughtful 
and  reserved  by  nature  he  possesses  a  subtle  humor 
and  a  keen  appreciation  of  the  best  in  others.  He 


is  a  musician  of  rare  talent,  being  without  doubt 
one  of  the  best  amateur  pianists  in  Canada.  He  is 
an  adept  in  the  summer  and  winter  sports  of  his 
native  land,  and  a  past-master  in  woodcraft  and 
ornithology,  but  withal  so  modest  that  few  beyond 
his  intimates  realize  the  many  accomplishments 
possessed  by  the  young  poet. 


Tito  Daut*ur$  of  ¥irtMa 


Of  the  literary  success  of  two 
young  Virginians,  one  of 
whom,  Miss  Ellen  Glasgow,  Short  Stories  Maga- 
zine had  the  pleasure  of  first  introducing  to  the 
public,  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  prints  the  following: 

Recently  two  daughters  of  the  old  State  have 
given  evidences  of  the  possession  of  literary  ability 
of  a  high  order — Ellen  Glasgow  and  Mary  John- 
son; the  first,  the  author  of  The  Descendant  and 
Phases  of  an  Inferior  Planet,  and  the  second,  the 
author  of  Prisoners  of  Hope,  a  story  of  colonial 
Virginia  in  the  seventeenth  century,  which  is  one 
of  the  most  original  and  best  written  historical  ro- 
mances that  has  been  published  in  a  long  time. 
Miss  Glasgow's  home  is  in  Richmond,  but  Miss 
Johnson,  while  a  native  of  the  State,  descendant  of 
an  old  Virginia  family  and  long  time  resident  there, 
just  now  is  domiciled  in  Birmingham,  Ala.  The 
fields  of  fiction  which  these  two  young  women  have 
entered  are  as  widely  separated  in  spirit  as  they 
personally  are  in  locality.  Miss  Glasgow  has  made 
a  study — singularly,  though,  for  one  with  so  few 
years  to  her  credit — of  the  scientific  side  of  philos- 
ophy— and  the  influence  of  these  studies  is  ap- 
parent in  her  novels.  Her  style  might  be  called 
the  application  of  the  scientific  method  to  fiction. 
Miss  Johnson's  is  historical  romance  pure  and  sim- 
ple, but  handled  with  an  intentional  appreciation  of 
dramatic  force  and  intensity  that  is  exceedingly 
delicate  in  its  method  and  exquisite  in  its  sensi- 
bility and  good  taste.  Of  herself  Miss  Johnson 
says :  "My  life  has  been  that  of  most  young  women 
of  good  family  and  fair  advantages,  only  differing, 
perhaps,  in  that,  having  lost  my  mother  nine  years 
ago  and  being  the  eldest  of  six  children,  I  have  had 
upon  me  the  care  and  responsibility  of  a  large 
household."  She  began  writing  to  relieve  the 
tedium  of  a  long  attack  of  invalidism,  and  at  first 
wrote  only  verse.  Her  literary  position  is  rendered 
the  more  difficult  by  the  brilliancy  of  her  first  book, 
for  the  reading  public  will  expect  her  next  novel  to 
be  equally  good.  Miss  Glasgow,  having  written 
two  successful  novels,  has  a  more  assured  position. 


*  Felix  Moscheles,  the  painter, 
who  was  a  nephew  of  Men- 
delssohn, and  a  great  friend  of  Du  Maurier,  gives 
the  following  entertaining  account  of  his  first  com- 
mission in  his  Fragments  of  Autobiography,  just 
brought  out  by  the  Harpers : 

I  well  remember  how  I  got  my  first  commission 
and  earned  the  first  money  in  the  exercise  of  my 
profession.   It  came  about  in  this  way: 

I  was  down  by  the  Quais  of  old  Paris,  close  to 
the  Pont  des  Aveugles,  drawing  the  Parisian  work- 
man as  he  took  his  midday  rest.  The  Quais  had 
not  yet  got  as  strait-laced  as  they  are  now,  and  the 
river  flowed  its  pleasant  course  without  much  police 
"supervision.   There  was  the  loveliest  of  buildings. 
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the  Louvre,  but  it  had  not  made  more  than  a  start 
toward  the  Tuileries,  with  which  it  was  in  but  a 
few  years  to  join  stones.  I  was  often  down  there 
sketching,  and  I  always  found  willing  models 
among  the  friendly  natives  in  blouses.  The  Paris- 
ian has  an  ever-varying  way  of  asking  you  to  take 
his  likeness.  "Tirez  ma  binette,"  "Fixez  moi  cette 
frimousse,"  or  "Relevez  moi  lc  plan  de  mon  image," 
arc  among  those  I  recollect.  "Draw  my  mug,"  we 
might  say.  although  translation  docs  not  go  far  to 
render  that  sort  of  colloquialism.  "Fix  my  phiz," 
and  "Just  you  give  me  the  map  of  my  image." 

I  never  accepted  coppers  on  the  occasions  when 
I  presented  my  models  with  a  sketch,  but  such 
ready-money  payment  was  often  proffered.  It  was 
not  till  a  man  had  insisted  on  my  accompanying 
him  to  his  home,  with  a  view  to  artistic  business, 
that  I  was  led  to  accept  my  first  commission.  He 
lived  near  the  Temple,  quite  a  little  distance  from 
the  Quai  Voltaire,  and  as  we  went  along,  my  com- 
panion became  very  communicative.  He  began 
about  himself,  then  gave  me  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the 
family  history,  and  soon  came  to  "Ma  mere,"  a 
theme  he  stuck  to  as  only  a  Frenchman  can.  "She 
was,"  he  said,  "  'une  maitrcsse  femme,'  "  and  he 
would  just  like  to  see  the  man  "qui  pourrait  lui 
tircr  une  carottc"  (who  could  extract  a  carrot  from 
her).  This  was  not  an  allusion  to  the  fruit  and 
vegetable  shop  she  kept,  but  meant  that  she  was 
not  an  easy  one  to  get  over  in  money  matters.  I 
found  the  old  lady  as  my  friend  had  described  her. 
She  was  stout  and  determined,  and  she  kept  her 
money  jingling  in  the  two  or  three  capacious 
pockets  of  her  apron.  She  could  see  I  was  an  artist 
— why,  she  could  recognize  one  within  a  radius  of 
a  league ;  and  if  I  would  draw  her  the  portraits  of 
her  two  granddaughters  for  five  francs,  I  might  set 
to  work  at  once.  They  both  had  the  eyes  of  her 
family,  the  Roufflards — not  a  trace  of  the  Tusser- 
and  look — an  advantage  I  was  not  to  overlook. 
The  girls  were  about  fourteen  or  fifteen,  and  I 
thought  I  could  make  rather  a  telling  picture  of  the 
two  heads  together  in  medallion  shape.  But  the 
old  lady  was  after  me  at  once.  She  didn't  believe 
in  pinching  and  cheese-paring,  and  didn't  want  the 
thing  rounded  off  in  any  of  those  circular  frames. 
"No,"  she  said.  "  Allcz-y  franchement' ;  you  just 
draw  them  as  they  are,  hands  and  feet  and  all — 
"commc  qui  dirait' — there  they  are,  those  two  girls, 
'les  fillettes  a  la  mere  Tusserand.'  " 

To  this  I  answered  that  we  hadn't  bargained  for 
all  that,  and  I  was  right,  from  a  strictly  profes- 
sional point  of  view,  but  I  wouldn't  have  lost  the 
five  francs  for  the  world,  and,  I  daresay,  she  guessed 
as  much  and  stuck  to  her  guns.  She,  as  an  old 
materfamilias,  knew  that  people  were  not  born  in 
bust  shape ;  then  why  should  they  be  thus  repre- 
sented? She  always  gave  good  measure,  and  if  she 
didn't,  her  customers  would  soon  keep  her  up  to 
the  mark,  so  why  shouldn't  she  have  her  money's 
worth?  I  felt  that  I  ought  to  insist  on  better  terms, 
if  only  for  the  dignity  of  my  profession ;  but  I  was 
no  match  for  the  old  lady,  so  I  started  work  on  her 
conditions,  only,  to  save  appearances,  bargaining 
for  a  plentiful  supply  of  "reineclaudes"  during  the 
sittings. 

A  sort  of  staircase  that  had  just  missed  being  a 


ladder  led  up  in  a  straight  line  to  the  room  that 
was  to  serve  as  a  studio.  A  bed  of  imposing  di- 
mensions took  up  the  greater  part  of  the  room; 
the  bedstead  of  polished  mahogany  was  an  old- 
fashioned  structure,  that  you  could  see  at  once  had 
been  handed  down  from  one  generation  of  fruiter- 
ers to  another;  similarly  suggestive  was  a  queer 
old  roccoco  looking-glass,  and  a  faded  portrait  of 
a  tomcat  sitting  on  a  middle-aged  spinster's  lap. 
"Who  are  you,  young  man?"  these  worthy  relics 
seemed  to  say ;  "have  you  got  a  pedigree?" 

The  latest  offshoots  from  the  genealogical  tree 
of  the  Roufflard-Tusserand  family  had  to  be  en- 
throned on  the  bed.  I  could  otherwise  not  get  suf- 
ficiently far  away  from  them  to  overlook  my  group. 
It  was  desired  that  their  arms  should  be  interlaced 
with  a  view  to  emphasizing  their  sisterly  affection, 
and  this  gave  rise  to  a  new  difficulty  as  to  the  pre- 
sentment of  one  of  the  hands,  which,  being  in  per- 
spective, did  not  show  the  full  complement  of 
fingers.  When  Madam  Tusserand  came  to  inspect 
my  work,  she  particularly  insisted  that  no  part  of 
the  thumb  should  be  concealed.  She  had  noticed 
such  imperfections  in  other  pictures,  and  had  al- 
ways looked  upon  them  as  instances  of  the  artful 
way  in  which  painters  sought  to  scamp  their  work. 
But  here  I  struck.  I  swore  by  the  holy  Raphael 
that  I  could  and  would  not  alter  it,  and  gave  the 
old  lady  a  lecture  on  the  glorious  Madonnas,  who, 
even  with  incomplete  thumbs,  had  been  the  means 
of  regenerating  the  world.  She  was  so  pleased  with 
the  mention  of  the  Madonna,  and  more  especially 
with  that  part  of  my  argument  which  she  did  not 
understand,  that  she  gave  in,  and  so  perspective 
scored  a  victory. 

The  two  girls,  my  models,  were  neat  little  types 
of  the  bourgeois  class.  I  did  not  think  much  of 
them  or  the  type;  in  fact,  I  thought  the  generality 
of  Parisian  girls  plain ;  but  experienced  friends  told 
me  I  knew  nothing  about  it,  and  taught  me  that  if 
I  wanted  to  judge  of  a  woman  (that  unripe  fruit,  a 
girl,  to  be  sure  was  not  worth  mentioning),  I  must 
study  not  her  face  or  her  figure,  but  her  general  ap- 
pearance and  one  or  two  essential  parts  of  her 
toilette.  "What  is  the  use  of  features."  they  asked, 
"to  a  woman  who  can't  dress,  or  who  is  'gantee' 
and  •chaussee,'  as  if  she  "revenait  de  I'autrc 
monde'?"  Which  other  world  they  meant,  and 
how  they  wear  their  gloves  and  shoes  there,  they 
didn't  explain.  "And  why  should  you  give  undue 
importance,"  they  wound  up,  "to  beauty  when 
there  is  the  tournurc'  to  observe  and  the  'chic'? 
No,  inon  cher,'  if  you  want  to  form  a  correct  esti- 
mate of  a  woman,  studv  her  ankles  and  her  "hot- 
lines.' " 

While  I  was  taking  stock  of  my  models,  and  ar- 
riving at  the  conclusion  that  they  were  plain,  pert 
and  precocious,  they  had  evidently  lost  no  time  in 
deciding  that  I  was  green,  and  that  it  would  take  a 
good  deal  of  teaching  to  give  me  the  more  at- 
tractive tinges  of  ripeness.  They  told  me  all  about 
the  Bouzibon.  a  familiar  name  by  which  thev  des- 
ignated their  favorite  "Bal  de  Barriere."  They  took 
it  for  granted  I  couldn't  dance,  but  I  might  come 
and  learn  there  next  Sunday  evening.  It  was  a 
most  respectable  place,  and  nothing  was  ever  lost 
or  stolen  there.   La  mere  Bouze  was  a  widow.  To 
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be  sure,  1  had  noticed  that  elegant  place  in  the 
Faubourg  St.  Denis,  the  fried-fish  shop ;  well,  that 
had  originally  been  started  by  the  late  Monsieur 
Bouze  years  ago. 

In  return  I  told  them  my  old  yarn  about  Prince 
Poniatowski  being  drowned  in  the  river  Pleisse, 
just  at  the  bottom  of  our  garden  in  Leipsic;  but  I 
let  out  the  point  too  quickly,  and  once  they  knew 
the  Prince  was  drowned  they  did  not  care  for  the 
rest.  They  behaved  very  well  on  the  whole,  and,  as 
far  as  I  am  aware,  did  not  make  ugly  faces  at  me 
when  I  was  looking  the  other  way.  I  am  sure  they 
did  not  like  me,  though ;  their  fancy  men  were  two 
"garqons  coiffeurs"  in  a  barber's  shop  close  by,  and 
so  I  hadn't  a  fair  start. 

That  was  my  first  experience  as  a  portrait 
painter.  From  that  day  to  this  I  have  truly  loved 
my  profession,  undeterred  by  the  fact  that  the 
course  of  true  love  does  not  always  run  smooth. 
At  any  rate,  that  five-franc  piece  which  Madame 
Roufnard-Tusserand  took  from  the  depths  of  her 
apron  pocket  and  handed  to  mc  gave  me  more  sat- 
isfaction than  many  a  "Pay  to  F.  Moscheles,  Esq.," 

that  has  since  followed. 

******* 

From  another  chapter  in  the  autobiography  wc 
take  this  description  of  the  poet  Browning : 

I  well  remember,  and  it  is  often  a  source  of  in- 
finite enjoyment  to  me  to  recall,  many  a  trifling  in- 
cident connected  with  the  name  of  Robert  Brown- 
ing. He  was  the  kindest  and  most  indulgent  oi 
friends,  and,  as  such,  1  remember  him  with  grati- 
tude and  devotion ;  and  he  was  the  most  honorable 
and  lovable  of  men. 

He  was  well  aware  that  I  had  never  really  studied 
his  works ;  in  fact,  that  I  had  only  read  a  small  por- 
■  tion  of  them ;  but  he  made  allowances  for  that,  as 
for  my  other  shortcomings.  He  also  knew  that 
when,  by  dint  of  perseverance,  I  did  master  some 
difficult  pages  of  his  writing,  none  could  more 
warmly  appreciate  the  subtle  beauties  they  con- 
tained than  his  humble  friend. 

"Last  night  I  read  Bishop  Blougram,"  I  told  him 
on  one  occasion.  '"I  went  as  far  below  the  surface 
as  I  could  get,  but  1  need  not  tell  you  I  did  not 
reach  the  bottom." 

"Try  again,"  was  all  he  answered,  and  when  I 
asked  who  had  been  his  models,  he  said  that  Cardi- 
nal Wiseman  was  his  bishop,  and  that  Gigadibs 
was  not  sketched  from  any  one  particular  person. 
The  Cardinal,  he  told  me,  had  himself  reviewed 
the  poem  favorably.    .    .  . 

Browning  had  a  marked  predilection  for  a  certain 
chair  in  my  studio.  It  is  a  cross-breed  between 
what  the  French  call  a  "crapaud,"  and  we  an  easy- 
chair.  In  this  he  was  installed  one  afternoon.  I 
was  at  work  on  one  of  two  companion  pictures 
which,  for  want  of  a  better  title,  I  had  called  "The 
Cloud-Compellcr"  and  "The  Cloud-Dispeller."  In 
the  first  a  deep-toned  figure  gathers  the  rolling 
clouds  together  ;  in  the  second,  a  brighter  child  of 
the  skies  peeps  out  from  behind  them. 

"You  might  take  some  lines  from  Shelley's 
'Cloud'  for  those  pictures,"  suggested  Browning. 

"Yes ;  Shelley's  'Cloud,'  "  I  answered.  "To  be 
sure — let  me  see — oh,  yes ;  it  is  one  of  those  beau- 
tiful poems  I  know,  but  can't  remember." 


"Oh,"  he  began,  leaning  back  in  the  easy-chair, 
"don't  you  remember? 

"  'I  bring  fresh  showers  ior  the  thirsting  flowers 
From  the  seas  and  the  streams; 
I  bring  light  shades  '  " 

And  once  started,  he  recited  the  whole  poem. 
Recited  is  scarcely  the  word.  He  simply  told  us  all 
about  "The  daughter  of  the  earth  and  the  nursling 
of  the  sky,"  and  he  conjured  up,  with  the  slightest 
of  emphasis,  pictures  of  "the  whirlwinds  unfurled, 
the  stars  that  reel  and  swim  " 


When  Agnes  Repplier  wrote 

JHttlWtar'.tato       AgJ.ippina     she    cou,d  hardly 

have  foreshadowed  the  results  that  would  follow. 
We  learn  from  the  Boston  Journal  the  following  in- 
teresting sequela : 

This  essay  on  her  favorite  cat  was  read  on  both 
continents,  and  proclaimed  to  those  who  did  not 
know  the  fact,  that  if  there  was  anything  in  the 
world  that  Miss  Repplier  loved  more  than  another 
it  was  her  cat,  and,  therefore,  all  cats  for  its  sake. 
Agrippina  was  immortalized,  and  the  death  of  this 
cat  brought  sorrow  to  many  hearts  besides  its 
owner's.  It  is  interesting  to  know  that  Agrippina 
was  a  live,  lovable,  beautiful  cat  and  not  a  fancy  of 
literature  as  hundreds  of  people  believe.  Agrippina 
had  a  son,  who  was,  of  course,  named  Nero.  His 
memory  Miss  Repplier  also  cherishes.  A  few 
friends  sent  the  authoress  bronze  images  and  pic- 
tures of  cats  as  soon  as  her  fame  as  the  writer  of 
Agrippina  became  known,  and  from  that  day  to  this 
the  desire  to  send  Miss  Repplier  a  cat  carved  in 
stone,  or  porphyry,  or  bronze,  or  painted  on  paper 
has  been  the  desire  of  those  who  love  her,  and 
others  who  have  never  met  her.  The  collection 
grew  until  to-day  it  is  the  most  notable  grouping 
of  cats  in  this  city,  probably  in  the  world,  owned 
by  any  one  person ;  in  fact,  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
there  is  no  such  collection  existing  together  in  one 
room.  The  cats  have  come  from  Cairo,  from  Buda 
Pesth,  from  Munich,  from  Dresden,  from  Japan 
and  China,  San  Francisco  and  the  far  wastes  of  the 
Nile,  for  friends  of  Miss  Repplier  traveling  abroad 
always  bring  her  back  a  little  cat  image  from  some 
notable  spot. 

When  the  door  is  opened  to  one  in  the  pretty 
apartments  on  Spruce  street,  where  the  white  cat 
stands  on  guard,  one  sees  instantly  that  the  sitting- 
room  is  full  of  image  cats.  They  are  on  the  tables, 
on  the  walls,  on  the  mantel,  on  the  bookcases. 
Photographs  of  the  most  beautiful  cats  are  framed 
and  hung  in  places  of  honor.  Litcrarians  and  artists 
have  contributed  to  Miss  Repplier's  collection.  The 
most  queer  and  beautifully  carved  cat  she  has  was 
given  to  her  by  Dr.  Furness,  the  eminent  scholar. 
Hundreds  of  them  vie  with  each  other  in  beauty  or 
ugliness.  Most  of  them  have  their  stories :  most  of 
them  came  from  lands  thousands  of  miles  away. 

The  most  famous  one  stands  in  the  centre:  his 
name  is  Rameses,  and  he  is  an  accredited  mummy. 
He  came  from  the  Ghizeh  Museum,  in  Cairo,  and 
all  of  the  souvenirs  of  this  museum  are  guaranteed 
to  be  genuinely  antique.  Rameses  has  been  buried 
for  centuries.  He  is  carved  in  the  classic  lines  of 
the  Kgyptian  sculptors ;  very  thin  and  flat,  very  big 
and  haughty. 
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Madam*  Michtltt. 

The  recent  death  of  Mme.  Michclet  recalls  the  account 
of  her  early  life  and  marriage  introduced  by  Adolphe  Bris- 
son  into  his  last  volume  of  Portraits  Intimes: 

Mile.  Athenais  Mialaret  was  early  left  an  orphan 
and  without  means,  and  was  educated  at  Montau- 
ban  for  self-support.  She  was  well  placed  as  gov- 
erness in  a  Vienna  family  of  distinction,  when,  by 
chance,  "Le  Pretrc,"  by  Michelet,  came  into  her 
hands.  The  young  girl  was  encouraged  by  the 
charm  of  this  book  to  write  frankly  to  the  author, 
whose  answer  is  given : 

*'I  can  see  you,  young,  sad,  lonely  (without  even 
the  melancholy  joy  of  solitude).  You  can  only  lift 
yourself  above  this  trying  situation,  full  of  danger 
for  you,  in  one  way :  Cease  to  feel  yourself  a  young 
girl;  have  a  strong  and  courageous  soul;  have  a 
mother's  heart  for  your  pupils,  for  the  wretched. 
There  is  no  remedy  for  a  woman's  heart  except  the 
maternal  feeling  thus  elevated  and  broadened. 

"Other  times  will  come;  your  position  becoming 
less  difficult  will  demand  of  you  fewer  efforts.  But 
to-day  you  can  be  on  the  level  of  the  actual  situa- 
tion only  by  rising  above  it,  by  placing  yourself 
upon  a  higher  plane. 

"These  counsels  are  very  masculine,  and  sterner, 
perhaps,  than  one  fitted  to  a  saddened  young  heart. 
The  sternest  are  the  tenderest,  mademoiselle,  and  it 
is  with  a  heart  deeply  touched  by  your  innocent 
confidence,  your  loneliness  and  your  sadness  that  I 
reluctantly  close  this  letter,  commending  you  to 
God.  J.  Michelet." 

This  was  the  beginning  of  a  correspondence 
which  resulted  in  a  personal  acquaintanceship. 
When  Mile.  Mialaret  came  to  Paris,  Michelet 
called  upon  her  and  was  greatly  charmed.  His 
wife  was  dead,  his  daughter  married.  Although 
fifty-two  years  of  age,  he  won  the  young  girl  of 
twenty-three  to  become  his  wife.  The  marriage 
was  very  happy.  They  passed  the  last  years  of 
Michelet's  life  in  the  lodging  in  the  Rue  d'Assas, 
where  Mme.  Michelet  has  since  lingered,  sur- 
rounded by  relics  and  souvenirs  of  him  she  loved. 


That  Mme.  Michelet  was  a  writer  of  delicate  taste 
is  evidenced  by  the  following  dainty  description 
from  her  pen : 

"Our  home  would  have  offered  to  an  observing 
mind  a  very  pleasing  field  for  study.  All  creatures 
seemed  to  resort  there  for  benevolent  protection. 
We  had  a  beautiful  well-stocked  fish-pond,  but  no 
aviary,  for  my  parents  could  not  bear  the  idea  of 
enslaving  creatures  accustomed  to  motion  and  life. 
Cats,  dogs,  guinea-pigs,  rabbits  lived  peacefully  to- 
gether. Tame  hens  and  pigeons  constantly  sur- 
rounded my  mother  and  came  to  eat  out  of  her 
hand.  The  sparrows  nested  near  us;  the  swallows 
built  in  our  barns,  fluttered  about  our  rooms,  and 
each  spring  returned  faithfully  beneath  our  roof. 

"How  often  have  I  found  in  goldfinch  nests, 
blown  from  our  trees  by  autumn  winds,  little  bits 
of  my  summer  gowns,  lost  in  the  sands.  Dear 
birds,  that  I  was  unconsciously  sheltering  in  a  fold 


of  my  raiment,  you  have  now  a  surer  shelter  in  my 
heart,  and  you  do  not  know  it !    .   .  . 

"Our  wilder  nightingales  nested  in  solitary  elm 
hedges,  but  sure  of  generous  hospitality  would 
come,  a  hundred  times  a  day,  to  beg  the  dead  silk- 
worms of  my  mother  for  themselves  and  their 
families. 

"Deep  in  the  woods  the  woodpeckers  worked 
stubbornly  on  the  trunks  of  old  trees.  They  could 
be  heard  late  when  other  sounds  were  stilled,  and 
we  would  listen  in  fear  to  the  mysterious  tappings 
of  the  indefatigable  laborer  mingled  with  the  drawl- 
ing, melancholy  voice  of  the  owl. 

"My  highest  ambition  was  to  have  a  bird  of  my 
own — a  turtle-dove.  My  mother's  darlings  so 
friendly,  so  plaintive,  so  tenderly  resigned  at  brood- 
ing time,  attracted  me  greatly.  If  a  little  girl  feels 
herself  a  mother  because  of  the  doll  she  dresses, 
how  much  more  truly  so  on  account  of  a  living 
creature  that  would  respond  to  her  caresses!  I 
would  have  given  anything  for  this  treasure.  But  it 
was  to  be  otherwise — the  dove  was  not  my  first 
love. 

'  The  first  was  a  flower  whose  name  I  do  not 
know. 

"I  had  a  little  garden  under  a  very  large  fig-tree, 
whose  humid  shade  rendered  all  my  efforts  fruit- 
less. Saddened  and  greatly  discouraged,  I  ob- 
served, one  morning,  on  a  pale  green  stem,  a  beau- 
tiful little  golden  flower!  .  .  .  Very  small, 
trembling  at  the  slightest  breath,  its  frail  stem  rose 
out  of  a  little  basin  hollowed  by  the  rains.  Seeing 
it  always  shivering,  I  thought  it  was  cold,  and  I 
made  it  a  cover  of  leaves.  .  .  .  How  express 
the  transports  caused  by  my  discovery !  I  alone 
knew  of  its  existence — I  possessed  it  alone.  AH 
day  long  we  could  only  look  at  one  another ;  in  the 
evening  I  slipped  away  to  it,  my  heart  overflowing. 
We  spoke  little  for  fear  of  self-betrayal,  but  what 
tender  kisses  were  breathed  before  the  last  adieu ! 
.  .  .  This  joy,  alas !  lasted  only  three  days.  One 
afternoon  my  flower  slowly  folded  its  petals  to  open 
them  no  more.   It  had  done  with  love  !'* 


eilmpttt  of  torlM. 

The  following  glimpses  of  Paris  life  are  from  the  pen  of 
Jules  Claretie. 

LITERARY  DINNERS. 

Philippe's  was  the  fashionable  restaurant  when 
George  Sand  used  to  dine  with  Musset,  and  there 
the  friends  of  Bixio  first  met,  attracted  by  the  per- 
sonal charm  and  magnetic  sympathy  of  this 
thinker.  They  met  once  a  month  and  the  restau- 
rateur called  it  his  "Dinner  of  the  Wits."  The  wits 
preferred  to  call  their  meeting  the  "Friday  Din- 
ner." Their  number  was  limited  to  twenty.  Brillat- 
Savarin  will  tell  you  that  large  dinners  degenerate 
into  banquets,  where  toasts  supplant  conversation. 
.  .  .  On  the  death  of  Alexandre  Bixio  the  Fri- 
day Dinner  took  his  illustrious  name,  and  became 
the  Bixio  Dinner.  This  was  in  1856.  A  book 
might  be  written  upon  this  famous  dinner,  where, 
the  first  Friday  of  every  month,  treasures  of  wit. 
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learning  and  fancy  would  overflow.  Imagine  a  dis- 
cussion between  Tourgueneff,  "the  good  giant,"  as 
Daudet  called  him,  and  that  other  giant,  Dumas 
"pere"! 

A  few  years  later — in  my  time — Eugene  Labiche 
launched  his  irresistible  fun  amid  the  souvenirs  of 
Dumas  "fils,"  the  sarcasms  of  John  Lemoinne  and 
the  anecdotes  of  Henri  Lavoix.  One  evening, 
Labiche  was  telling  of  his  cattle,  his  sheep,  his 
Sologne  cows,  and  exclaimed  with  professional 
pride : 

"There  are  not  many  cows  like  mine  that  will 
give  eighteen  litres  of  milk !" 

M.  Maurice  Bixio,  chief  editor  of  the  Journal  of 
Practical  Agriculture,  mildly  insinuated : 

"Oh!  my  dear  Labiche,  eighteen  litres  of  milk! 
That  is  a  great  quantity." 

And  Labiche,  smiling  paternally  upon  this  repub- 
lican cavilcr,  replied :  "It  was  under  the  Empire." 

Auguste  Villemot  sparkled  at  these  dinners.  He 
did  not,  like  others,  hold  the  thread  of  conversation ; 
he  gave  the  cue,  he  caught  the  ball,  threw  it,  and 
scattered  the  ready  change  of  his  wit.  And  who 
more  charming,  Gallic  and  keen  than  Qui  Patin, 
who  talked  there  as  he  wrote  that  rare  "Vie  de 
Paris,"  whose  two  volumes  are  still  models? 

It  was  at  one  of  these  Bixio  Dinners  that  Trous- 
seau said,  with  touching  serenity:  "I  bid  you  good- 
by,  dear  friends.  I  am  dining  with  you  for  the 
last  time.  Next  month  I  shall  be  dead!"  And 
pressing  each  outstretched  hand,  he  went  away  to 
die.    .  . 

On  the  eve  of  his  departure  for  Sicily,  the  Due 
d'Aumale  recalled  to  the  guests  of  the  Bixio  Din- 
ner incidents  related  by  his  father  of  the  arrival  of 
Camus,  deputy  of  the  convention,  in  the  tent  of 
Dumouriez,  and  that  supreme  meeting  of  Louis 
Philippe  with  the  general  of  Argonne  at  a  street 
corner  in  London. 

"It  was  in  June,  1815.  The  news  of  a  great  bat- 
tle lost  by  the  French  army  came  to  Louis  Philippe, 
then  in  exile  at  Twickenham.  Shocked,  the  Due 
d'Orleans  summoned  his  carriage  and  hurried  to 
London  for  intelligence.  On  his  way  to  the  palace 
of  Saint  James,  at  the  corner  of  an  alley  and  the 
Strand,  in  a  bent  and  nearly  blind  old  man  led  by 
a  servant,  he  recognized  Dumouriez. 

He  sprang  from  the  carriage  and  approached  the 
general,  who,  through  so  many  years  of  fevered 
rage,  awaited  with  ferocious  impatience  the  death 
of  the  Emperor  he  hated.  Louis  Philippe  spoke  to 
him,  and  Dumouriez,  who  did  not  recognize  the 
face  of  the  Prince,  knew  the  voice  of  the  soldier  of 
Valmy.  Then  this  wornout  old  fighter,  who  was 
ending  his  life  in  exile  in  poverty  and  resentment, 
uttered  but  one  cry— he,  the  enemy  of  Napoleon, 
he  the  deserter,  the  rebel,  the  traitor — burst  into 
tears  and  fell  on  the  breast  of  Louis  Philippe,  ex- 
claiming : 

"Ah!  my  friend,  what  a  disaster!  Waterloo! 
Waterloo !   What  a  misfortune !" 

I  did  not  hear  the  Due  d'Aumale  relate  this  ind- 
ent, but  Ludovic  Ilalevy  told  me  that  he  had  never 
been  more  picturesque,  more  full  of  life,  and  yet 
how  many  days  had  he  yet  to  live?    .    .  . 

Did  not  M.  Chautavoine  insist,  the  other  day, 
that  conversation  is  dead,  that  there  is  no  more  con- 


versation in  France?  There  is  no  more  conversa- 
tion in  the  drawing-rooms,  where  monologues  are 
recited  to  kill  time,  but  people  still  converse  at 
these  literary  dinners,  which  will  be  included,  I 
hope,  in  the  history  of  French  intelligence  of  the 
present  day. 

High  lift  In  Ptkif. 

The  following  extracts  are  from  a  lively  description  of 
his  special  mission  from  the  King  of  Belgium  to  Pekin, 
published  by  Count  Charles  d'Urscl.  in  a  recent  number  of 
the  Revue  des  Deux  Moridcs: 

A  summer  residence  in  Pekin  has  never  been 
considered  agreeable.  The  months  of  June,  July 
and  August  are  particularly  revolting.  The  extreme 
heat,  and  the  horrible  humidity  of  the  rainy  season 
render  life  there  purely  odious.  Usually  the  diplo- 
matic corps  spend  this  unfavorable  season  in  the 
hills  at  some  distance  from  Pekin,  or  at  the  coast 
not  far  from  Tientsin.  But  this  year  business  has 
been  so  pressing  that  all  have  lingered  in  the 
capital. 

The  state  of  nervousness  may  be  imagined  of  this 
handful  of  diplomatists,  isolated  at  the  end  of  the  , 
world,  and  charged  to  fiercely  defend  interests 
wherein  the  slightest  weakening  may  have  the 
gravest  consequences.  They  form  the  only  colony 
of  Europeans  tolerated  in  Pekin,  for  the  city  is  in 
principle  forbidden  to  foreigners.  The  legations 
alone  have  by  treaty  the  right  to  exist  there,  and 
upon  them  depend  the  caterer  and  two  storekeepers 
who,  with  the  missionaries  and  sisters  of  charity, 
constitute  the  foreign  element.  They  live  almost 
out  of  the  current  of  the  world,  for  the  European 
newspapers  lose  interest,  arriving  six  weeks  late, 
and  with  their  news  all  anticipated  by  official  dis- 
patches. The  Pekin  Gazette,  in  Chinese,  is  the  of- 
ficial organ;  it  appears  in  little  squares  of  thin 
paper,  larger  or  smaller,  according  to  the  import- 
ance of  the  matter,  which  is  confined  to  govern- 
ment acts  and  administrative  communications. 
Thus  all  these  diplomatic  agents,  without  distinc- 
tion of  rank,  confined  all  day  long  in  their  houses 
and  gardens,  are  absorbed  in  daily  routine,  and  in 
the  instructions  incessantly  brought  them  by  the 
telegraph  at  eight  francs  per  word.  They  think  of 
nothing  else,  and  so  intensely  that  they  dare  not 
speak  of  it.  When  they  meet  at  dinners,  which  are 
frequent,  at  the  club,  where  in  the  evening  tennis 
is  the  rage,  all  conversation  must  be  avoided  that 
might  trench  upon  politics,  however  remotely,  and 
talk  is  thus  restricted  to  the  most  barren  topics  and 
the  most  unfashionable  discussions. 

The  men,  however,  who  there,  upon  the  breach, 
defend,  foot  by  foot,  the  interests  of  their  govern- 
ments are  naturally  very  interesting,  for  they  have 
been  chosen  with  care  for  the  mission  confided  to 
them.  Some  of  them,  as  smooth  as  amber,  know 
how  to  manipulate  the  Chinese  with  marvelous  pre- 
cision of  touch ;  others,  hard  as  the  precious  jade, 
invoke  over  every  question  the  menace  of  great 
forces  and  dangerous  gunboats ;  they  threaten  and 
thunder.  .  .  .  And  the  Chinese,  disconcerted 
by  such  subtleness,  such  intimidations  and  violence, 
promise,  reconsider,  give  and  resume,  and  in  the 
end  perceive  that  if  the  nations  of  the  West  are  to 
be  feared,  they  are  far  from  being  in  accord.  They 
say  to  themselves  that  good  politics  consists  in  di- 
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viding  these  adversaries — and  so  far  they  have  not 
been  unsuccessful. 

*    *  * 

It  took  mc  six  weeks  to  conclude  the  negotia- 
tions with  which  I  was  charged.  An  audience  with 
the  Tsung-li-Yamcn  is  among  the  particularly  pic- 
turesque features  of  legation  life  in  Pekin.  The  Col- 
lege of  Ministers  gives  notice  several  days  in  ad- 
vance, in  a  fine  red  communication  inscribed  with 
Chinese  characters,  that  the  conference  is  set  for 
such  an  hour  of  such  a  moon ;  and  we  order  chairs, 
which,  according  to  etiquette,  must  be  green  in 
color  and  carried  each  by  four  men.  Mounted 
equeries  precede  and   follow  the   procession  of 
chairs,  one  of  them  carrying  in  a  large  portfolio 
our  Chinese  visiting  cards,  twenty-five  centimetres 
in  length,  printed  in  Chinese  characters  upon  paper 
of  a  vivid  red.    A  little  before  our  arrival  the 
grooms  gallop  ahead  to  announce  us.    We  cross 
the  first  door  of  the  Tsung-li-Yanien  before  leav- 
ing our  chairs;  then  we  pass  through  a  scries  of 
short  corridors  leading  into  a  large  chamber  open- 
ing upon  a  garden.   A  large  table  with  red  cover, 
surrounded  by  ordinary  European-looking  arm- 
chairs, occupies  the  centre  of  the  apartment;  in- 
scriptions or  pictures  unrolled  on  the  walls;  Chi- 
nese lanterns  on  the  ceiling ;  in  the  corners,  vases  of 
mediocre  porcelain   half-hidden   in   their  cases. 
"Chin-Chin"  from  the  secretaries,  who  salute  us 
with  joined  hands ;  exchange  of  civilities  with  their 
excellencies,  and,  before  approaching  business,  the 
most  unexpected  questions:  "Are  you  rich?"  I  am 
asked.  "How  much  are  you  paid?"  "How  old  are 
you?"    This  is  common  politeness.    However,  I 
suggest  serious  matters,  a  breach  of  etiquette,  for 
it  is  customary  in  a  first  interview  to  introduce  only 
trivialities,  but  I  am  hurried.    .    .    .  Conversa- 
tion drags  slowly  and  painfully,  each  phrase  neces- 
sitating a  pause,  while  the  interpreter  translates. 
Between  times  cigarettes  are  smoked  and  tea  is 
sipped,  while  the  Chinese  take  five  or  six  puffs  at 
their  pipes,  which  are  relighted  each  time.  The 
hat  is  worn  or  removed  at  pleasure ;  from  the  Chi- 
nese standpoint,  it  is  rather  a  mark  of  respect  to 
converse  with  covered  head.   And  the  interchange 
of  views  proceeds,  sometimes  with  real  or  feigned 
misunderstandings,  shrugs  of  shoulders,  misplaced 
laughter,  that  have  irritated  and  consumed  the 
patience  of   more   than   one   European  diplo- 
matist. 

The  exchange  of  signatures  which  I  had  come 
for,  took  place  with  a  certain  formality.  We  were 
in  uniform.  The  Chinese  excellencies  and  their 
secretaries  had  assumed  elegant  yellow  robes.  A 
collation  was  offered  us  upon  the  same  table 
whereon  the  treaty  had  been  concluded.  It  con- 
sisted of  watermelon  seed,  little  corn-cakes  and 
dainties  of  medicinal  flavor  not  particularly  tempt- 
ing; but  if  the  wine  of  warm  rice  held  a  place  of 
honor  among  the  beverages  offered,  the  cosmopoli- 
tan wine  of  champagne  was  not  forgotten.  .  .  . 
♦    »  » 

To  one  arriving  from  China,  Japan  is  a  fairyland ! 
Verdure  even-where,  and  the  streets  filled  with 
polite,  agreeable  people  and  little  women  trotting 
about  on  their  high  sabots.  Besides  the  houses, 
which  have  no  appearance  of  reality,  so  tiny  arc 


they,  so  exquisitely  clean,  children  dainty  enough 
to  cat,  are  playing;  Japanese  common  folk  assum- 
ing the  very  unbecoming  air  of  gentleman ;  soldiers 
stuffed  into  their  European  uniforms;  tcleg- 
rapharies  in  amazing  abundance ;  tramways,  loco- 
motives ;  a  jumble  of  things  old  and  things  new,  of 
pretty  trifles  and  noisy  machines,  which  interested 
me  greatly  and  charmed  me  during  the  three  weeks 
of  my  sojourn. 

The  women  are  certainly  the  most  surprising  of 
all,  for  they  are  everywhere,  and  everywhere  their 
pretty  dresses,  their  elaborate  coiffure,  their  greet- 
ings and  laughter  charm  and  amuse  you.  It  is  with 
this  first  impression  that  one  should  re-read  Pierre 
Loti's  books.  Madame  "Chrysantheme"  is  a  brill- 
iant portrait  of  the  little  Japanese  woman  as  she 
appears,  body  and  soul,  while  in  "Japonerics 
d'Automne"  the  descriptions  of  Tokio,  Nikko. 
Kioto  are  artistic  literary  photographs.    .  . 

At  Tokio  I  was  struck  with  the  amazing  analogy 
offered  by  the  imperial  palace  to  that  of  Pekin.  The 
same  dignity,  the  same  venerable  moats,  the  same 
imposing  walls.  But  in  Japan  everything  is  well 
preserved,  repaired,  cleaned ;  five  trees  spread  their 
branches  over  the  walls.  We  feel  that  this  people  is 
still  in  force — that  China  is  so  no  more. 

A  curious  conversation  between  Josephine  and  the 
Duchess  de  Guiche,  daughter  of  the  Duchess  de  Poligiiac. 
friend  of  Marie  Antoinette,  appears  in  a  highly  interesting 
autobiographical  account  of  a  visit  to  Paris,  ventured  by 
Mme.  de  Guiche  in  1801.  at  the  instance  of  the  Comte 
d'Artois.  It  is  published  in  the  Revue  des  Di-ux  Mondes, 
by  a  descendant  of  the  Duchess. M.  le  Marquis  de  Gabriac: 

Invited  to  call  upon  Madame  Bonaparte,  the 
Duchess  betook  herself  to  Malmaison,  accom- 
panied by  Madame  de  Champcenet  and  a  maiden 
lady  of  inferior  rank,  a  royalist,  yet  favored  by 
Josephine.   The  Duchess  writes : 

I  entered  a  well-furnished  little  house  where 
there  were  few  sen-ants,  but  a  great  number  of 
aides-de-camp,  who  looked  at  me  as  at  some  curi- 
osity. Madame  Bonaparte  received  me  with  polite- 
ness blended  with  emotion  and  gratitude.  She 
placed  me  upon  a  sofa  with  Madame  de  Champ- 
cenet, and  seated  herself  in  a  chair.  Mile.  Paulin 
withdrew  to  prevent  the  aides-de-camp  from 
entering. 

Madame  de  Champcenet — I  rejoice,  madame. 
that  you  can  hear  from  the  lips  of  Madame  de 
Guiche  that  the  Princes  know  you  to  be  a  royalist, 
seeking  only  to  benefit  the  unfortunate. 

Madame  Bonaparte — I  am  glad  that  the  Princes 
do  me  justice.  I  deserve  it  for  my  devotion  to  the 
good  cause.  Bonaparte  knows  it,  and  I  have  told 
him  more  than  once  that  I  would  see  him  no  more 
if  he  should  seek  to  be  king,  as  I  did  not  feel  capa- 
ble or  willing  to  be  the  wife  of  a  usurper. 

Madame  de  Guiche — Truly,  madame ;  you  run  a 
great  risk  of  endless  misunderstandings.  It  is.  how- 
ever, true  that  opinions  are  divided  as  to  the  proj- 
ects attributed  to  Bonaparte. 

Madame  Bonaparte — No,  madame  ;  do  not  be- 
lieve Bonaparte  to  be  a  usurper.  He  is  ambitious, 
but  it  is  rather  for  glory  than  to  reign. 

Madame  de  Champcenet  (smiling) — Do  you 
know,  madame,  that  it  is  much  to  be  desired  that  he 
should  promptly  declare  himself,  for  by  remaining 
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much  longer  in  his  present  position  he  will  have 
unconsciously  usurped  the  crown. 

Some  one  came  to  interrupt  us,  and  Madame 
Bonaparte  changed  the  conversation,  making  in- 
significant remarks  to  me  in  a  tone  loud  enough  to 
be  heard  by  everybody.  Then  she  said :  "Madame  de 
Guiche,  will  you  walk  with  me  in  my  garden?  We 
will  pass  Bonaparte's  windows,  and  he  will  show 
himself  and  be  charmed  to  see  you."  I  rose,  and, 
while  Madame  de  Champcenet  remained  with  Mile. 
Paulin,  I  accompanied  Madame  Bonaparte,  who 
hurried  toward  her  husband's  quarters ;  but  he  was 
so  engaged  with  Abbe  Bernier  (whom  we  had 
formerly  seen  among  the  chouans),  that  he  could 
not  come  to  the  window.  We  went,  therefore,  into 
a  little  grove  and  she  said  to  me : 

"Say  to  the  Princes  that  they  should  have  more 
confidence  in  Bonaparte,  and  send  no  more  of  those 
agents,  who  spoil  everything.  My  husband  loves 
me,  and  yet  I  have  not  all  his  confidence,  for  he 
gives  it  entirely  to  no  one.  He  loses  no  opportunity 
to  reassure  me  and  to  convince  me  that  he  wishes 
to  replace  everything  in  the  customary  channels. 
The  only  thing  that  could  stop  him  (I  shall  speak  to 
you  very  frankly)  would  be  a  failure  to  keep  the 
promises  made  to  him.  For  example,  if  Bonaparte 
replaces  the  King  upon  the  throne  he  is  unwilling 
to  be  set  aside,  and  it  must  be  conceded  that  there 
are  many  ways  to  keep  him  near  the  King's  per- 
son, and  with  large  powers,  as,  for  instance,  those 
of  constable." 

Madame  de  Guiche — If  Bonaparte  desires  it,  he 
can  certainly  play  a  superb  part.  I  believe  that  I 
know  the  Princes  well  enough  to  give  the  assurance 
that  they  would  not  attempt  to  set  him  aside  when 
he  had  once  clearly  shown  his  purposes.  And  as 
regards  the  dignities  he  may  desire — I  am  speaking 
for  myself  alone — I  confess  that  I  do  not  see  how 
it  would  be  possible  to  refuse  him  anything  he 
might  ask  under  such  circumstances,  and,  surely, 
the  wishes  of  the  French  would  be  in  accord  with 
the  will  of  the  King. 

Madame  Bonaparte — Bonaparte  greatly  fears  the 
councils  of  the  Princes.  For  some  time  past  he  has 
had  more  confidence  in  those  of  the  King.  I  will 
not  conceal  from  you  that  he  does  not  trust  those 
of  M.  le  Comte  d'Artois.  It  is  represented  to 
Bonaparte  that  M.  le  Comte  d'Artois  is  at  the  head 
of  all  the  recent  conspiracies ;  but,  I  can  assure  you, 
that  he  has  not  believed  it. 

Madame  de  Guiche — He  is  right.  All  this  is  un- 
worthy of  M.  le  Comte  d'Artois,  who  is  frank  and 
loyal,  noble  and  delicate  at  heart. 

Madame  Bonaparte — As  we  are  alone,  and  as  I 
am  rarely  able  to  open  my  heart,  I  will  tell  you 
frankly  that  much  is  said  against  a  certain  D— - — , 
who  is  with  M.  le  Comte  d'Artois,  and  is  said  to  be 
sold  to  England  and  to  receive  considerable  sums 
to  make  conspiracies  succeed.  In  another  way, 
Mgr.  l'Eveque  d'Anas  is  ill  spoken  of.  He  is  con- 
sidered incapable  of  giving  good  advice.  It  is  gen- 
erally thought  unsuitable  that  the  private  counselor 
who  has  the  confidence  of  M.  le  Comte  d'Artois, 
should  be  a  man  over  sixty  years  of  age.  and  a 
priest.  Moreover,  I  will  say  to  you,  madame,  that 
M.  le  Comte  d'Artois  would  act  more  wisely  to 
withdraw  from  London.  I  fear  that  he  will  not  and 


cannot  leave  England,  and  that  he  considers  Edin- 
burgh too  distant ;  but  if  he  were  in  a  country  resi- 
dence the  evil-minded  could  not  say  that  he  partici- 
pates in  whatever  is  schemed  against  France,  which 
people  will  come  to  believe  in  the  end.  I  must  also 
tell  you  that  the  Princes  have  most  to  fear  from  the 
lesser  generals  and  the  officers  who  have  won  their 
rank  by  their  courage.  They  are  all  convinced  that 
if  the  King  returns  they  will  be  forced  to  quit  the 
service,  because  the  King  would  wish  to  give  their 
places  to  the  nobles.  All  these  officers  can  be  easily 
won  if  they  can  be  brought  to  believe  that  they  will 
be  retained,  and  that  the  nobles  will  serve  with 
them.  This  is  one  of  the  most  necessary  things. 
Be  good  enough  to  make  it  known.  Religion  is  re- 
turning. It  would  not  have  been  believed  a 
year  ago  that  to-day  good  masses  may  be  heard. 
If  the  priests  do  not  try  to  go  too  fast  they  will 
make  great  progress.  Bonaparte  must  be  sustained. 
He  cannot  do  everything  alone.  He  must  be  treated 
with  more  confidence,  and  in  this  respect  he  is  bet- 
ter satisfied  with  the  King  than  with  M.  le  Comte 
d'Artois.  Bonaparte  has  bad  surroundings,  I  know, 
and  this  is  what  torments  me  most.  Nearly  all  the 
generals  and  aides-de-camp  around  him  are  detest- 
able, and  they  never  leave  him.  If  they  should 
discover  in  Bonaparte  the  least  intention  contrary 
to  their  views  they  would  at  once  take  sides  with 
the  Jacobins.  Ten  days  ago  Bonaparte  spent  four 
consecutive  hours  conversing  with  General  Lannes. 
whom  he  likes  for  the  purpose  of  convincing  him  of 
the  absolute  necessity  of  re-establishing  religion. 
At  the  close  of  this  conversation  the  General  came 
to  me  and  said :  "Ma  foi,  Bonaparte  has  triumphed. 
Now  I  am  satisfied  that  a  religion  is  necessary.  Ah ! 
madame.  I  know  nothing  more  frightful  than  to 
have  neither  faith  nor  religion,  and,  I  assure  you, 
that  I  have  a  great  deal  of  both." 

Madame  de  Guiche — But,  madame,  why,  then, 
has  Bonaparte  spoken  so  unkindly  of  the  Princes? 
Since  you  say  that  he  wishes  them  well,  it  seems  to 
me  that  we  do  not  begin  by  insulting  those  whom 
we  wish  to  serve. 

Madame  Bonaparte — You  are  quite  right,  and  he 
regrets  it  greatly.  It  is  a  fact  (and  cannot  be  de- 
nied) that  these  unfortunate  words  which  has  been 
so  often  repeated  were  spoken  at  table  by  Bona- 
parte when  he  had  taken  a  little  too  much  to  drink, 
and  was  surrounded  by  persons  who  praised  his 
courage  and  tried  to  excite  him  to  speak  against 
the  Princes.  He  regrets  it  daily.  You  know, 
madame,  that  he  openly  expresses  his  horror  of 
those  who  voted  for  the  death  of  Louis  XVI.  In- 
deed, it  is  since  he  has  made  known  his  views  upon 
this  point  that  Fouch£  has  said  that  he  would  give 
one-half  of  his  remaining  days  in  order  to  efface  six 
months  of  his  past  life. 

As  Madame  Bonaparte  closed  her  observations 
we  found  ourselves  near  her  house.  She  presented 
her  daughter  to  me,  and  offered  to  show  me  her 
apartments,  saying:  "It  will  be  odd  for  you,  who 
are  so  associated  with  the  Princes,  to  see  Bona- 
parte's chamber  and  his  bed.  Here  it  is,"  she 
added ;  "we  occupy  it  always  together.  Sick  or  well, 
he  will  never  sleep  away  from  me.  You  observe 
this  always  gives  me  the  privilege  of  a  few  confi- 
dential moments." 
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It  is  somewhat  surprising  that  in  this  age  of  im- 
provement nobody  has  made  an  attempt  to  reform 
the  American  joker — the  man  who  does  scraps  for 
the  comic  weeklies  and  for  the  funny  departments 
of  the  dailies,  and  who,  for  the  time,  is  the  chief  ex- 
ponent of  the  humor  of  the  nation.  That  this  joker 
is  exceedingly  effective  as  a  mirth-provoker  one 
has  but  to  watch  the  merry  reader  to  understand; 
but,  after  all,  is  there  not  more  to  a  joke  than  a 
mere  laugh?  Is  not  the  effect  of  a  joke  upon  the 
serious  tendencies  of  the  public  a  matter  for 
thoughtful  consideration?  Should  not  the  joker  be 
governed  by  a  sense  of  moral  responsibilfty?  There 
are,  however,  at  least  two  of  the  stock  subjects  of 
the  American  humorist  which  should  have  been 
confiscated  long  ago,  namely,  liquor  intoxication 
and  the  insecurity  of  the  marriage  tie.  Few  funny 
publications  are  considered  complete  which  do  not 
picture  a  man  reeling  home  from  the  club  with  a 
maudlin  excuse  to  his  waiting  wife,  or  a  wedded 
pair  commenting  Hippantly  upon  the  passing  of 
love  or  the  felicity  and  facility  of  divorce. 

The  effect  of  this  sort  of  literature  cannot  be 
otherwise  than  pernicious.  It  turns  into  a  joke,  in 
the  case  of  the  drunkard,  the  insult  which  he  has 
offered  to  the  woman  he  has  sworn  to  love  and 
cherish,  and  raises  a  laugh  over  an  experience 
which  to  her  has  much  the  aspect  of  a  tragedy.  In 
the  other  instance,  that  obligation  which  is  the 
most  serious  one  in  life  is  flung  upon  the  bargain 
counter,  and  the  failure  of  love,  which,  even  among 
the  least  civilized  of  us,  is  a  matter  of  sorrow,  is 
paraded  for  the  merriment  of  the  unthinking.  The 
effect  of  this  quality  of  humor  upon  the  old  and  ex- 
perienced is  anything  but  uplifting;  upon  the 
young,  whose  opinions  regarding  the  relative 
values  of  things  are  all  unformed,  it  is  bound  to  be 
disastrous.  The  youngster  who  is  inclined  to 
blame  himself  severely  for  his  first  step  in  dissipa- 
tion turns  to  the  humorist  and  is  informed  that 
what  he  has  done  is  not  a  sin,  but  a  joke ;  why 
should  he  worry  over  something  about  which  the 
world  is  laughing?  The  young  couple  having  their 
first  tiffs  are  grievously  worried  until  they  chance 
upon  the  sarcastic  philosophy  of  the  funny  man ; 
then  they  laugh  bitterly  at  each  other,  and  ask  why 
so  absurd  a  thing  as  love  should  be  taken  seriously 
Their  efforts  at  self-control  and  self-abnegation  di- 
minish ;  it  is  useless,  they  conclude,  for  them  to 
struggle  to  maintain  an  ideal  relationship  in  a  so- 
ciety which  finds  opportunity  for  mirth  in  proceed- 
ings for  divorce.  In  such  subjects  as  these  there 
can  be  no  real  humor,  and  the  man  who  tries  to 
joke  about  them  is  guilty  of  a  moral  "lese-majeste" 
which  should  not  go  unpunished.  The  censor  who 
has  been  employed  at  Manila  to  prevent  the  escape 
of  news  from  the  Philippines,  might  add  more  to 
the  happiness  and  rectitude  of  humanity  if  he  were 
placed  in  charge  of  the  wits  of  the  United  States. 

Otty  Malt**  W»m»  Journal 

Noise  is  the  sign  of  life ;  silence  is  a  negative 
quantity.  Hut  there  is  a  vast  deal  of  unnecessary 
noise  created,  which,  by  the  strain  it  causes  on  the 


nerves,  must  tend  to  shorten  life.  Of  city  noises 
that  are  nuisances  and  should  be  abated  are  the  rat- 
tle and  roar  of  trucks,  especially  those  laden  with 
iron  beams,  the  clang  of  the  cable  car,  hand-organs 
and  the  ear-splitting  shrieks  of  the  venders  of 
wares.  Many  more  there  are,  but  these  are  the 
worst.  It  is  time  that  some  active  protest  was  made. 
A  recent  writer  points  out  that  man  comes  crying 
into  the  world,  and,  when  he  acquires  strength, 
drums  on  the  table  with  his  spoon  in  those  rare  in- 
tervals when  he  ceases  crying.  Boys  have  a  secret 
love  of  thunder,  even  when  they  dread  it ;  and  what 
other  passion  can  equal  that  of  a  boy  for  pounding 
on  an  empty  tin?  In  him  is  exemplified  human 
fondness  for  noise.  He  whistles  shrilly,  he  screams, 
he  imitates  the  cries  of  birds  and  animals,  he  pro- 
duces ear-splitting  sounds  with  many  varieties  of 
toy  instruments.  His  drum  is  a  panacea  for  all  the 
woes  that  befall  him.  Everything  we  hear  is  noise. 
Observe  how  man  takes  pleasure  in  music,  which 
is  simply  harmonious  noise.  The  origin  of  con- 
certs may  be  traced  to  this  desire  to  listen  to  noise. 
Man  has  been  defined  as  the  animal  that  laughs, 
and  laughter,  as  we  know,  is  a  noise,  and,  in  nearly 
every  case,  a  distinctly  unpleasant  one.  Most 
women  arc  fond  of  noise.  They  prefer  the  decla- 
mation of  an  orator,  "full  of  sound,  fury,  signifying 
nothing,"  to  the  quiet  conversation  of  a  friend.  Dr. 
Johnson  preferred  the  noises  of  London  and  the 
rattling  of  a  coach  to  the  pleasant  rural  sounds 
"and  all  the  live  murmur  of  a  summer  day"  in  the 
country.  Another  literary  man  studied  best  near 
the  uproar  of  a  servants'  hall.  The  bell  has  been  a 
much-venerated  producer  of  noise.  The  poets  have 
sung  its  praises,  and  Poe  has  devoted  one  famous 
poem  to  a  description  of  this  deafening  music  of 
bells.  Cowper  is  the  poet  of  noise,  and  praises  even 
the  hoarse  notes  of  the  cawing  rooks  and  the  bod- 
ing owl.  Certain  savages  endeavor  to  propitiate 
their  gods  by  the  noise  of  drums  and  trumpets. 
Uncivilized  men  go  into  battle  with  loud  shouts, 
and  in  Greek  and  Roman  literature  there  are  many 
accounts  of  the  strange  results  of  fierce  war-cries 
in  terrorizing  the  foe.  Cato  the  elder  boasted  that 
he  had  gained  more  victories  by  the  throats  of  his 
army  than  by  their  swords.  We  cannot  wonder 
that  the  Scots  have  been  generally  victorious  in 
battle,  when  we  consider  the  terror-imparting 
character  of  their  national  instrument  of  music,  the 
bagpipe.  Nevertheless,  there  is  no  more  expressive 
verse  in  the  whole  body  of  English  poetry  than  that 
which  tells  how 

'•Silence,  like  a  poultice, 
Came  to  Ileal  the  blows  of  sound." 


Culpttlt  Luiyry    Tin  Spectator 

Though  we  have  no  sort  of  desire  to  deny  that 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  culpable  luxury,  we  cannot 
refrain  from  pointing  out  that  there  is  a  great  lia- 
bility to  '  canting"  on  the  subject.  Here,  as  in  so 
many  other  cases,  men  are  very  apt  to  compound 
for  the  sins  they  are  inclined  to  by  damning  those 
they  have  no  mind  to !  People  arc  very  apt  to  de- 
fine as  useless  and  wicked  luxuries  the  pleasures  of 
sense  for  which  they  happen  to  have  no  sympathy. 
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For  example,  the  man  who  docs  not  smoke  looks 
with  horror  on  the  notion  of  spending  £  10  on  a 
box  of  very  choice  cigars,  but  regards  as  almost 
virtuous  the  collection  of  rare  books.  Another  con- 
demns a  taste  for  old  china  and  Persian  carpets,  but 
thinks  it  perfectly  legitimate  to  keep  a  large  stable 
of  horses.   Jones  has  a  taste  for  vintages,  and  sees 
no  objection  to  its  indulgence  in  spite  of  the  cost, 
but  regards  it  as  disgusting  luxury  to  eat  "a  dinner- 
party dinner"  every  day  of  one's  life.    Brown,  a 
teetotaler,  on  the  other  hand,  holds  that  money  is 
criminally  wasted  when  spent  on  wine,  but  believes 
in  the  need  of  well-cooked  food.   In  truth,  one 
man's  luxury  is  often  another  man's  necessity  as 
much  as  one  man's  meat  is  another  man's  poison. 
Again,  as  Canon  Watson  admitted,  luxury  is  often 
a  purely  relative  term,  and  to  illustrate  this  he 
quoted  Sir  Walter  Scott's  striking  story  of  the 
Highlanders  sleeping  out  on  the  snow-clad  moors. 
One  of  them  made  a  pillow  of  a  snowball.  The 
others  kicked  it  away  with  disgust  as  a  piece  of  cul- 
pable luxury.    Thus  the  poor  man  is  very  apt  to 
talk  of  the  rich  wallowing  in  unholy  luxury  and 
living  like  swine  in  a  golden  stye,  and  to  forget  that 
the  poor  man  of  a  former  age  would  look  with 
equal  disgust  on  his  own  little  comforts,  or  bare 
necessaries  as  he  calls  them.   But  though  there  is 
great  danger  of  condemning  as  culpable  luxuries 
things  on  which  money  may  be  spent  with  perfect 
innocence,  we  admit  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as 
culpable  luxury.   In  our  opinion,  however,  the 
world  is,  as  a  rule,  quite  wrong  when  it  confounds 
culpable  luxury  with  great  expenditure.    It  is  not 
the  waste  that  makes  the  luxury  culpable,  nor, 
again,  will  the  test  of  usefulness  do.   If  the  test  is 
to  be  ultilitarian,  then  all  art  and  all  music  on  a 
grand  scale  must  go,  for  art  and  music  do  not  in- 
crease the  supply  of  food  and  clothing  and  warmth. 
A  few  prints  and  a  musical-box  may  be  retained  as 
mental  distractions,  but  the  picture  gallery  and  the 
opera  are  without  defense.   But  if  waste,  or  non- 
productiveness,  is  not  to  be  the  test,  what  is  to  be 
our  touchstone?  The  amount  expended  will  clearly 
not  do,  because  this  is  purely  relative,  and  will 
make  culpable  luxury  an  almost  impossible  crime 
for  the  great  millionaires.    No  expenditure  they 
are  ever  likely  to  undertake  would  be  beyond  their 
means,  and  therefore  culpable  luxury  would  have 
to  be  counted  as  the  vice  of  the  moderately-well-off 
and  the  poor.  The  real  test  of  culpable  luxury  is, 
we  believe,  the  personal  one.    Culpable  luxury  is 
luxury  which  enervates,  and  demoralizes  the  man 
who  indulges  in  it.   If  a  man  worships  comfort  like 
a  god,  cultivates  the  art  of  smoothing  down  the 
roughnesses  on  the  road  of  life  till  he  has  made  it 
like  a  butter-slide,  and  so  arranges  his  existence 
that  every  conceivable  physical  want  is  instantly 
supplied  to  the  full,  then,  no  doubt,  he  is  indulging 
in  culpable  luxury,  and  is  enervating  himself,  body 
and  soul.   Many  very  rich  men  know  this  instinct- 
ively, and  guard  themselves  most  carefully  against 
the  demoralization  which  comes  from  the  too  great 
easiness  and  softness  of  life.   In  the  best  of  the  rich 
English  families  there  is  a  strong  and  sound  tradi- 
tion against  personal  luxury  which  is  very  noticea- 
ble. It  is  thought  disgraceful,  either  for  the  men  or 
the  women,  if  they  are  not  invalids,  to  be  over- 


zealous  about  their  comforts.  So  strong,  indeed, 
is  this  instinctive  desire  for  protection  against  the 
effects  of  personal  luxury,  that  it  is  counted  bad 
form  to  be  always  bothering  about  making  life  into 
a  feather-bed.  Great  ladies  are  often  far  harder 
upon  their  sons  and  daughters  in  the  matter  of  the 
small  luxuries  of  life  than  the  ordinary  middle-class 
parent.  The  true  culpable  luxury  they  know  to  be 
the  enervating  of  the  body  and  mind  by  too  great 
easiness  and  by  material  self-indulgence.  They 
know  that  spending  vast  sums  on  pictures  or  flow- 
ers or  horses  does  no  harm,  but  that  the  protection 
of  the  body  from  all  possibility  of  hardship  or  dis- 
comfort is  the  way  of  ruin.  Luxuries  must  never  be 
called  culpable  merely  because  they  cost  sums  of 
money  which  seem  to  us  large,  or  because  they 
serve  only  perishable  objects.  What  we  must  look 
for  is  the  factor  of  personal  demoralization.  If  the 
luxury  is  of  a  kind  to  deprave  or  enervate  it  is  to 
be  condemned.  If  not,  it  is  cant  to  abuse  it,  and 
then  go  home  to  our  humbler  but  none  the  less  real 
luxuries— i.  e.,  expenditure  beyond  what  mere  utili- 
tarianism demands. 


SlrnaU  »ag$  ofllf*  William  Clark*  Tht  iiHtptnifM 

Simplicity  of  life  is  also  favorable  to  democracy. 
I  shall  not  intrude  into  what  is  generally  called 
politics ;  but  it  is  a  vital  problem  which  we  cannot 
shirk,  when,  on  the  one  hand  we  are  told  that  all 
the  political  tendencies  are  toward  democracy, 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  all  the  social  and 
economic  tendencies  are  in  the  other  direction. 
Must  not  a  serious  collision  be  the  result  of  oppos- 
ing tendencies  in  society?  And  is  it  not  the  duty 
of  all  honest  people,  whatever  their  personal  politi- 
cal opinions,  to  avert  such  a  catastrophe?  Must 
modern  society  be  destined  to  retrace  the  same  old 
path  by  which  ancient  society  was  destroyed?  Most 
States  have  begun  with  a  rough  equality,  and  as 
luxury  has  spread  inequality  has  spread  also,  with 
the  result  of  either  violent  revolution  or  slow  de- 
cline under  an  oligarchy.  Can  we  say  that  the  old 
symptoms  are  absent  from  the  modern  world? 
When  reading  a  while  ago  of  the  poor  in  New  York 
freezing  to  death  in  the  blizzard,  and  when  reading 
a  few  days  before  some  statistics  as  to  the  condition 
of  the  poor  in  Boston,  my  mind  recurred  to  Car- 
lyle's  criticism  of  Harriet  Martineau's  account  of 
the  United  States  two  generations  ago,  when  he 
said  that  the  most  interesting  fact  disclosed  to  him 
by  the  writer  was  that  any  man  in  America  could 
have  roast  turkey  when  he  wanted.  It  was,  as 
Carlylc  saw,  a  fact  which  spoke  volumes  for  the 
wholesome  social  condition  of  the  America  of  that 
time.  You  might  go  far  on  the  east  side  of  New 
York  or  the  north  end  of  Boston  now  before  you 
saw  a  turkey.  But  go  to  Fifth  avenue,  and  you 
will  find  £4,000  spent  on  flowers  for  a  single  ball, 
or  $200  a  head  spent  on  a  dinner  party;  We  may 
call  such  a  condition  of  things  a  democracy,  and 
on  paper  it  is ;  but,  in  fact,  it  is  almost  an  oligarchy 
like  ancient  Corinth,  and  in  time  it  will  be  an  abso- 
lute oligarchy  in  fact,  if  the  present  condition 
persists. 

OpMo*  ami  AtrttarHa. . .  In  tartan-La** 

In  an  age  that  prides  itself  upon  scientific  exact- 
ness and  upon  the  wide  diffusion  of  knowledge  it  is 
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discouraging  to  find  looseness  of  thought,  inexact 
reasoning  and  popular  error  hardly  less  prevalent 
than  in  times  not  so  fortunate  in  these  respects.  For 
some  reason,  difficult  to  be  accounted  for,  the  aver- 
age person  seems  to  think  that  an  examination  of 
the  known  data  relating  to  a  subject  is  an  unneces- 
sary qualification  to  his  or  her  pronouncing  a  posi- 
ti%'e  judgment  upon  it.  An  utter  disregard  of  au- 
thority is  everywhere  manifest  and  the  right  of  pri- 
vate judgment  has  come  to  be  a  mania  with  many, 
though  its  disastrous  results  when  exercised  are 
daily  proven.  These  results  are  variously  seen  in 
perfect  epidemics  of  error  such  as  free-silver  crazes, 
the  vogue  of  a  tawdry  novel  or  play,  or  a  clever 
picture  appealing  to  some  cheap  sentiment ;  in  the 
waves  of  political  enthusiasm  produced  by  a  strik- 
ing collocation  of  words  which,  closely  analyzed, 
prove  meaningless ;  and  in  the  revival  of  some  form 
of  medieval  pseudo-science  proclaimed  as  newly 
discovered  truth  but  which  every  student  of  history 
knows  to  be  absurd  and  contrary  to  observed  data. 
Such  displays  are  pitiful  in  their  naive  sincerity,  but 
contemptible  when,  as  is  too  often  the  case,  the  in- 
dividual arrogantly  asserts  his  right  to  explain 
scientific,  social  or  political  phenomena  in  his  own 
way  and  without  reference  to  authority  and  known 
facts.  His  usual  excuse  that  "life  is  too  short  to 
study  original  authorities"  is  both  puerile  and  ir- 
relevant. Such  persons  choose  for  their  sources  of 
information  the  ill-digested,  superficial  hand-books 
and  manuals  which  abound,  and  quote  with  rever- 
ance  the  hashed-up  articles  in  popular  magazines 
and  newspapers.  We  do  not  wish  to  be  understood 
as  maintaining  for  one  moment  that  there  are  no 
subjects  on  which  an  honest  difference  of  opinion 
may  not  be  entertained  and  regarding  which  a  ref- 
erence to  authority  would  be  indecisive.  There  are 
many  such.  But  in  the  majority  of  cases  is  would 
not  be  a  supremely  difficult  task  to  discover  what 
are  matters  of  fact  and  approximate  truth  and  what 
are  admittedly  matters  of  opinion.  The  very  defi- 
nition of  opinion  ought  to  help  us.  This  is,  any 
proposition  the  contrary  of  which  can  be  main- 
tained with  probability.  That  the  moon  gives  light 
is  a  matter  of  fact  ;  that  it  is  inhabited  or  unin- 
habited is  a  legitimate  matter  of  opinion.  But  we 
sec  a  continual  tendency  in  letters,  art  and  society 
to  claim  as  matters  of  opinion  propositions  whose 
contraries  certainly  cannot  be  maintained  with 
probability,  and  the  exasperating  fact  is  that  the 
simplest  reference  to  authority  would  instantly 
show  the  tenablcncss  or  untenableness  of  an  opin- 
ion or  belief.  This  simple  reference,  however,  the 
average  individual  will  not  make,  but  elects  in  his 
stupid  self-sufficiency  to  disregard  and  ignore  the 
weight  of  authority  and  the  evidence  of  fact. 
Against  this  attitude  of  mind  we  cannot  but  protest 
vigorously.  It  is  irrational,  unsound,  and  it  is  in- 
tellectual chaos  as  well.  The  protest,  to  be  sure,  is 
old,  for  there  has  ever  been  more  or  less  cause  for 
it,  but  in  the  interests  of  truth  and  right  thinking 
it  cannot  be  made  too  often.  This  unrestrained  li- 
cense of  opinion  has  been  the  source  of  perpetual 
quarrels,  strife  and  persecution  through  all  history. 
Arbitrary  opinion  has  always  excluded  and  perse- 
cuted. Philosophers  and  the  friends  of  reason  and 
science  have  in  vain  shaken  its  yoke  and  in  vain 


fought  it  as  prejudice,  erroneous  and  barbarous ;  it 
remains  supreme  in  the  minds  of  the  many  and 
rules  and  bungles  the  worlds  of  practical  thought 
and  action.  The  shadow  of  truth  alone  reigns. 
Xenophanes  might  well  exclaim,  "Man  knows 
nothing  ;  opinion  covers  him  as  a  pall." 


Mtn  of  Action  at  Author*  Htm  York  Timet 

One  can  draw  many  lessons  from  the  number  of 
magazine  articles  that  arc  appearing  over  the  sig- 
natures of  heroes  of  the  war.  The  people's  sud- 
denly awakened  martial  taste,  the  rapidity,  thor- 
oughness and  exhaustive  repetition,  from  various 
slightly  different  points  of  view,  with  which  mod- 
ern history  is  written — these  are  some  of  the  revel- 
ations of  this  flood  of  articles.  But  several  of  the 
heroes,  grasping  pens  in  hands  that  once  bore 
swords,  are  plunging  yet  further  into  authorship; 
and,  having  acquired  a  taste  for  ink  as  well-paid 
contributors  to  the  periodicals,  are  marshaling  their 
ideas  for  an  advance  into  the  bookmart  itself,  where 
is  waged  the  thickest  of  the  literary  fight  and  where 
many  a  promising  young  skirmisher  has  fallen  un- 
noted among  the  pen-wielders  of  more  experience, 
skill  and  higher  rank  than  he.  The  advance  upon 
the  magazines  and  their  capitulation  to  the  cham- 
pions of  gun  and  sword  was  to  be  expected.  Even 
the  cordial  invitation  which  was  extended  to  the 
conquerors  by  the  ingratiating  periodicals  to  come 
and  conquer  them  was  not  surprising.  But  the 
event  has  a  little  literary  significance  all  its  own, 
and  one  which  is  made  more  emphatic  by  the  an- 
nouncements of  books  whose  recommendation  is 
that  soldiers  or  sailors  wrote  them.  The  phenom- 
enon indicates  the  spread  of  education  and  the 
common  ability  to  set  forth  plainly  in  writing  the 
thoughts  that  are  in  one's  mind ;  it  means  that  the 
possession  of  the  knowledge  of  talent  for  doing  this 
is  become  of  less  moment  than  the  having  of  some- 
thing to  say.  The  old  glamour  which  used  to  make 
a  little  god  of  the  man  who  had  really  written 
books  in  the  days  when  spelling  was  a  matter  of 
private  opinion  and  handwriting  often  a  mere  sign- 
ing of  the  name,  has  now  quite  passed ;  and,  except 
in  very  rare  cases,  more  is  thought  of  what  one 
writes  than  of  how  it  is  written.  It  is  conceivable 
that  the  old  idea  must  have  been  shocked  by  the 
lack  of  reverence  with  which  one  nowadays  sees 
the  muses  wooed,  with  the  obliteration  of  lines  of 
caste  and  the  frank  confession  of  financial  attrac- 
tion in  the  "marriages  of  convenience."  Soldiers 
write  on  camp  tables,  and  sailors  take  no  pains  to 
get  the  tar  from  their  hands.  There  is  even  a  notion 
that  the  muses  smile  more  kindly  on  the  lover 
whose  address  bears  the  scent  of  the  powder  or  the 
salt  sea's  breath ;  and  if  it  be  that  his  story  is  told 
with  straightforward  simplicity,  we  are  ready  to 
vote  him  the  crown  for  which  painstaking  poets 
labor  in  vain,  and  to  throw  to  him  the  golden  purse 
which  dilettante  finesse  has  missed.  We  admire 
old  masters  still,  but  think  less  than  we  once 
did  of  literature  as  a  clever  game  in  which  clauses 
must  balance  nicely,  words  must  be  in  their  proper 
places,  and  each  move  be  made  with  precesion.  Self- 
consciousness  and  stilted  phrase  are  not  to  be  en- 
dured any  more,  and  we  will  give  up  a  deal  of  man- 
ner so  long  as  we  have  good  matter. 
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7»«  Cclor  ra/n*  to  Katie  £  mil  Inv  Tin  Mtptmlmt 

I  may  truly  say  that  I  have  found  an  inspiration 
in  art  that  has  greatly  aided  my  music,  and  that 
there  is  not  an  art  gallery  in  all  Europe  that  I  have 
not  seen  and  that  I  do  not  love.  1  believe  that  I 
have  learned  more  from  painting  and  the  study  of 
it  that  is  of  benefit  to  me  than  I  derived  even  from 
Nicolai  Rubinstein,  great  as  is  my  debt  to  him. 
Few  artists  are  equally  good  as  to  color  and  form ; 
and  the  chief  present  lack  is  color.  A  musician 
must  likewise  have  experience  before  he  can  teach ; 
and  a  pianist,  to  convey  musical  intelligence  to  an 
audience,  must  have  a  thousand  unconsidered  at- 
tributes. An  untraveled  player  will  not,  for  ex- 
ample, play  as  will  one  who  has  seen  and  known 
the  world.  Music  is  the  grand  profession  that  in- 
cludes love,  hate,  pathos,  grandeur,  sublimity,  with 
here  and  there  a  flash  of  color,  a  dash  of  humor  and 
the  small  trifles  that  go  to  make  up  the  harmonious 
whole.  Music  should  not  be  objective,  but  rather 
subjective.  There  seems  to  me  ever  to  be  a  har- 
mony between  art  and  music,  and  I  worship  at  the 
shrine  of  Velasquez,  who  appeals  to  me  as  the 
greatest  of  painters,  especially  in  the  matter  of 
color ;  and  the  two  that  come  after  him  in  the  order 
of  merit  are  Titian  and  Rembrandt.  Velasquez 
teaches  me  much.  When  I  look  at  one  of  his  pic- 
tures, as  I  have  done  in  Madrid,  and  see  there  ten 
thousand  shades  of  black  and  gray,  he  shows  me  as 
nothing  else  can  the  possibilities  of  color  signifi- 
cance and  gradation,  and  it  thus  becomes  possible 
for  me  to  apply  something  of  the  same  color  grades 
to  music,  and  in  the  interpretation  of  it  to  give  to 
music  a  color  value  that  it  were  impossible  to  ob- 
tain otherwise. 

Music  docs  not  signify  mere  sound ;  the  moment 
you  go  beyond  the  beautiful  in  its  rendering  it  be- 
comes pounding,  and  the  charm  is  weakened  if  not 
altogether  lost.  It  is  not  needful  always  to  give  to 
"pianissimo"  and  ,,forte"  their  full  contrasting 
strength;  but  it  is  important  that  the  musical  pic- 
ture which  you  create  should  be  in  as  perfect  har- 
mony as  one  of  Whistler's  paintings,  while  some- 
thing should  always  be  left  in  music  to  the  imagi- 
nation. I  have  played  in  small  Russian  hamlets  be- 
fore the  most  ignorant  peasants  and  have  found 
there  a  musical  appreciation  that  compares  favora- 
bly with  that  of  the  most  cultured  American  and 
European  audiences,  the  difference  being  that  the 
peasants  would  not  be  able  to  say  why  they  liked 
the  music,  while  in  the  other  case  some  explanation 
might  be  given. 

All  audiences  feel  the  magic  influence  of  music, 
in  Darkest  Russia  as  well  as  in  cultivated  America. 
When  I  play  I  know  my  instrument  as  a  jockey 
knows  his  horse,  and  there  must  be  something  of 
a  similar  harmony  between  the  piano  and  myself. 
It  is  a  fact  that  I  not  only  see  the  whole  programme 
before  me  as  I  play,  but  also  the  very  musical  ex- 
pression that  I  intend  to  render. 


Bthlnit  tht  8t*mt  Chambtrt  '§  Journal 

A  modern  stage  and  its  appurtenances  is  indeed 
a  wondrous  piece  of  mechanism,  far  more  full  of 
intricacies  for  its  size  than  is  a  watch,  and  certainly 


affording  a  greater  variety  of  mechanical  move- 
ments. A  large  stage  may  be  compared  to  a  house 
with  many  floors;  and  if  we  were  to  measure  it 
from  its  lowest  depths  to  the  roof,  we  should  find 
few  many-storied  houses  to  equal  it  in  height.  First, 
there  is  the  stage  itself  upon  which  the  actors  tread 
the  boards.  Below  this  is  the  mezzanine  floor,  which 
is  crowded  with  windlasses  and  other  apparatus  for 
working  the  traps,  and  is  intersected  by  movable 
"bridges"  for  the  ascent  and  descent  of  large  pieces 
of  scenery.  Beneath,  deep  down  in  the  ground,  is 
the  cellar.  This  underground  world  is  often  deeper 
than  the  stage  itself  is  high,  for  it  must  have  depth 
enough  to  engulf  in  its  embrace  an  entire  scene. 
Above  the  stage  we  find  other  floors ;  first,  a  couple 
of  galleries,  one  on  either  side,  technically  known 
as  "the  flies";  and,  high  above  all,  just  below  the 
roof  of  the  building,  is  "the  gridiron,"  from  which 
pulleys  for  working  the  scenery  and  other  appara- 
tus depend.  Those  who  regard  the  rigging  of  a 
ship  as  being  intricate  would  be  puzzled  to  find  a 
term  to  apply  to  the  mass  of  ropes  which  form  a 
close  network  in  the  upper  regions  of  a  theatrical 
stage.  The  expression  "knowing  the  ropes"  must 
have  originated  in  a  theatre  rather  than  on  ship- 
board; and  to  know  them  thoroughly  needs  famil- 
iarity from  childhood.  The  work  involved  in  roll- 
ing up  the  scenes  or  cloths  is  all  done  from  the  side 
galleries  or  flies;  here,  too,  the  "borders"  are 
changed  when  necessary,  and  the  drop-scene  or 
curtain  hauled  up  and  down  by  means  of  a  wind- 
lass. It  is  also  from  this  point  of  vantage  that  the 
beneficent  beams  of  the  limelight — now  being  su- 
perseded rapidly  by  electricity — are  made  to  shine 
on  the  good  fairies  and  other  denizens  of  stage-land. 

Just  clear  of  the  stage  itself  is  the  green-room, 
which  may  be  regarded  as  the  drawing-room  of  the 
establishment;  rooms  for  the  chorus,  ballet  and 
the  band;  various  dressing-rooms,  upstairs  and 
downstairs;  the  wardrobe  room  or  rooms;  and 
various  other  departments  to  which  no  particular 
attention  need  be  directed.  But  there  are  one  or 
two  sections  of  a  theatre  which  are  worthy  of  more 
detailed  notice.  The  scene-painting  room  is  to  an 
outsider  full  of  interest ;  and  few  realize  the  amount 
of  art-education  necessary  to  those  who  have  to 
design  and  carry  out  these  huge  pictures.  Some 
ignorantly  suppose  that  scene-painting  is  a  syn- 
onym for  daubing  pigment  on  to  canvas  anyhow, 
and  that  such  work  is  of  the  very  roughest  descrip- 
tion. We  need  hardly  say  that  this  is  by  no  means 
the  case;  in  fact,  the  colors  have  to  be  put  on  in 
their  right  places  as  carefully  as  in  the  most  highly 
finished  miniature  painting.  It  requires,  indeed, 
much  art  feeling  and  training  to  judge  of  the  ulti- 
mate effect  of  handling  a  brush  upon  such  a  scale 
and  upon  such  a  large  area  as  is  represented  by  one 
of  these  sheets  of  canvas.  It  may  be  remembered 
that  some  of  our  leading  landscape  painters — 
notably  Clarkson  Stanfield  and  David  Roberts — 
graduated  in  the  painting-rooms  of  London 
theatres. 

Another  department  of  this  world  of  illusion  is 
the  property-room,  so  called  because  there  the 
various  "properties"  or  "props"  are  constructed 
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and  stored  for  use.  Props  comprise  all  the  portable 
articles  required  in  a  play.  Guns  and  pistols — 
which  too  often  fail  to  go  off  at  the  critical  moment 
— are  props ;  loaves  of  bread,  fowls,  fruit,  all  made 
of  a  rough  •'papier-mache,"  are  also  props.  How 
the  right  things  are  forthcoming  at  the  right  mo- 
ment is  one  of  those  mysteries  only  known  to  prop- 
erty-men. Had  one  of  these  useful  members  of  the 
theatrical  world  the  ability  and  inclination  to  write 
a  book,  what  an  entertaining  volume  could  he  turn 
outl 

A  curious  part  of  stage  illusion  is  that  which  may 
be  comprehended  under  the  term  theatrical  meteor- 
ology. Whatever  may  be  the  state  of  the  weather 
outside,  the  stage-manager  within  can  bring  about 
rain  and  hail,  wind  or  a  thunderstorm  at  will ;  and 
the  illusion  is  so  complete  as  to  sometimes  make 
nervous  members  of  the  audience  insensibly  shud- 
der. Hail  and  rain  are  represented  by  a  closed 
wooden  cylinder  about  six  feet  long,  which  is  ob- 
structed inside  by  various  cross-pieces,  a  quart  of 
peas  completing  the  arrangement.  By  turning  this 
cylinder  first  one  way  up  and  then  the  other,  the 
peas  rattle  through  it  with  close  imitation  to  the 
sound  of  heavy  rain  on  a  roof.  The  wind  arrange- 
ment consists  of  a  wheel  of  about  two  feet  diame- 
ter, set  in  a  frame  like  that  of  a  grindstone.  This 
wheel  is  furnished  with  ribs  on  its  periphery  some- 
what like  the  floats  of  a  waterwheel,  and  drawn 
tightly  over  these  ribs  is  a  piece  of  thick  silk. 
When  the  wheel  is  turned  the  ribs  rub  against  the 
silk,  and  by  turning  the  handle  first  quickly  and 
then  slowly,  a  very  good  imitation  of  the  soughing 
of  the  wind  is  produced.  Lightning  can  easily  be 
imitated  by  chemical  or  electrical  means,  and  the 
usual  mode  of  producing  thunder  is  by  shaking  a 
large  sheet  of  flexible-iron  plate.  Some  theatres, 
have,  however,  a  far  more  elaborate  and  effective 
thunder  arrangement,  which  is  used  as  an  auxiliary 
to  the  sheet  of  iron  when  a  storm  is  supposed  to 
reach  its  height.  This  consists  of  a  number  of 
cannon-balls  held  in  a  trough  and  allowed  to  fall  at 
the  right  moment,  and  to  run  over  a  floor  above 
the  ceiling  of  the  theatre.  A  snowstorm  is  brought 
about  by  a  perforated  revolving  cylinder  above  the 
stage,  charged  with  paper  cuttings. 

Such  is  a  general  description  of  a  British  theatre 
so  far  as  its  stage  arrangements  are  concerned ;  and 
it  is  noteworthy  that,  except  in  minor  details,  the 
mechanism  employed  has  not  changed  for  the  past 
two  hundred  years.  On  the  Continent  stage  con- 
struction has  of  late  years  experienced  a  complete 
revolution.  In  most  of  these  establishments  the 
manager  is  represented  by  a  government  depart- 
ment with  public  funds  at  its  disposal.  Hence  we 
find  that  abroad  thousands  of  pounds  have  been  ex- 
pended in  stage  mechanism,  while  we  at  home  have 
been  content  with  the  old  methods.  Costly  experi- 
ments have  been  made,  with  the  result  that  radical 
changes  have  been  wrought  in  the  working  of  stage 
machinery.  Wood  has  largely  given  place  to  iron, 
hempen  ropes  to  steel  wires,  while  manual  labor 
is  largely  superseded  by  hydraulic  engines  and 
electric  motors.  The  main  idea  in  making  these 
improvements  is  to  save  labor,  by  bringing  under 
one  central  control  every  piece  of  mechanism  con- 
nected with  the  stage;  so  that,  instead  of  an  army 


of  men  turning  windlasses  or  hauling  ropes  at  dif- 
ferent points,  one  man  by  the  touch  of  a  button  or 
a  lever  can  bring  about  startling  changes  of 
scenery,  and  can  even  make  parts  of  the  stage  as- 
sume new  levels  at  will.  A  notable  feature  of  Con- 
tinental stage  mechanism  is  the  use  of  hydraulic 
rams  beneath  different  sections  of  the  stage,  by 
which  parts  of  the  floor  can  be  raised,  sunk  or  in- 
clined at  any  angle  required.  This  method  entirely 
does  away  with  the  clumsy  old  plan  of  building  up 
set  scenes  by  the  aid  of  rostrums  or  raised  tem- 
porary platforms.  An  hydraulic  addition  to  the  re- 
sources of  the  historic  theatre  at  Drury  Lane,  Lon- 
don, of  the  nature  just  described,  has  recently  been 
made.  By  its  agency,  in  a  recent  representation  of 
a  scene  in  the  Highlands,  the  characters  walked 
up  hill  and  down  dale  in  the  most  natural  manner. 
By  the  same  means  a  river  lock  was  represented 
with  a  number  of  small  boats  and  other  craft  grad- 
ually rising  up  as  the  water  was  supposed  to  be  let 
into  the  inclosure.  It  should  be  mentioned  that  the 
necessary  hydraulic  machinery  for  this  innovation 
was  procured  from  Austria,  as  it  could  not  be  ob- 
tained here. 


Thi  Optra  Season  of  1838-90  £lth*r  Slnfiftom   ..goo^man 

New  York  has  been  a  home  of  opera  for  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years;  and  since  the  Garcias  intro- 
duced Italian  opera  in  1825,  a  vast  number  of  brill- 
iant singers  have  won  fame  and  fortune  here.  The 
field  has  been  tempting  to  the  "impresario,"  but 
Palmo's,  the  Astor  Place,  the  Irving  Place,  and 
even  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Houses  have  wit- 
nessed financial  failures  and  artistic  successes.  This 
season,  remarkable  for  the  largest  and  most  ex- 
pensive company  ever  gathered  together,  is  also 
remarkable  for  its  financial  success.  •  This  means 
the  generous  support  of  the  public  and  the  assur- 
ance of  this  delightful  and  esthetic  pleasure  to  the 
city  for  certainly  another  year.  Mr.  Grau's  marvel- 
ous company — a  galaxy  of  bright  stars  and  planets, 
of  which  we  shall  presently  speak — was  really  three 
companies  in  one — Italian,  French  and  German; 
yet  almost  every  member,  including  many  talented 
Americans,  could  sing  well  in  all  three  languages 
and  could  sing  in  several  schools.  This  remark 
able  versatility  and  the  number  of  singers  able  to 
sing  the  same  roles  made  almost  any  opera  possible 
at  a  few  hours'  notice.  The  season  began  Novem- 
ber 29  with  Tannhauser,  and  ended  March  25  with 
Les  Huguenots,  making  seventeen  weeks  and  one 
hundred  performances,  two  of  which  were  for 
charity  and  one  in  memory  of  Anton  Seidl. 

The  figures  are  only  conjectural,  of  course,  but 
if  is  reported  that  the  receipts  for  the  largest  au- 
dience of  the  season  (first  matinee  of  Tristan  und 
Isolde)  were  $14,000;  for  the  Seidl  memorial  more 
than  $16,000  was  received,  $12,000  of  which  goes 
to  Mrs.  Seidl  and  ultimately  to  founding  a  Seidl 
scholarship  at  Columbia  University.  The  next 
largest  audience  gathered  when  "Romeo  et  Juliette" 
was  sung  by  Jean  de  Reszke  and  Sembrich.  It  is 
reported  the  management  cleared  $90,000  for  the 
season. 

Perhaps  the  most  notable  single  performance  was 
that  on  January  3  of  Don  Giovanni,  the  greatest 
opera  that  was  ever  written,  which  Hans  von  Bulow 
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called  "an  opera  of  the  future."  This  led  the  critic 
of  the  Evening  Post  to  say:  "If  there  ever  was  a 
time  when  a  finer  performance  of  Don  Giovanni 
could  be  given,  it  is  not  recorded  in  musical  his- 
tory." Maurel,  who  is  the  greatest  living  exponent 
of  this  character  and  who  has  written  learnedly  of 
it,  sang  The  Don ;  Lehmann,  Donna  Anna ;  Nor- 
dica,  Donna  Elvira;  Sembrich,  Zcrlina;  Edouard 
dc  Rcszke,  Leporello ;  Carbone,  Massetto ;  and  Sa- 
lignac,  Don  Ottavio.  Would  that  Mozart  could 
have  heard  it ! 

The  season  was  particularly  noteworthy  for  the 
first  performance  of  Wagner's  Nibclungen  Trilogy 
in  its  entirety,  just  as  Mr.  Grau  presented  it  in  Co- 
vent  Garden  last  June.  It  is  true  that  cycles  of  the 
Ring  have  been  given  in  New  York  before,  but  not 
without  cuts.  The  mysterious  opening  to  Die  Got- 
terdammerung,  where  the  three  Norns  are  weaving 
the  golden  cord  of  Destiny  under  the  fir-trees,  was 
never  staged  here  before,  although  Seidl  used  to 
play  it  as  a  Vorspiel,  nor  was  the  very  important 
scene,  where  Waltraut  seeks  her  banished  sister, 
Brunnhilde,  on  her  fire-encircled  rock,  to  beg  her 
to  restore  the  cursed  Ring  to  the  Daughters  of  the 
Rhine,  ever  performed.  The  Cycle  was  given 
three  times. 


Mntle  an*  Matrimony  J. 

Haydn  married  not  the  girl  he  was  in  love  with, 
but  her  sister.  "Haydn,  you  should  take  my  oldest 
daughter,"  said  father  Keller,  the  barber ;  and  as 
Keller  had  done  a  good  deal  for  Haydn,  the  com- 
poser felt  that  he  must  sacrifice  his  affection  on  the 
altar  of  duty  and  oblige  the  old  man.  At  the  time 
of  the  marriage,  in  1760,  Haydn  was  twenty-nine, 
while  his  Anna  Maria  was  thirty-two.  There  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  much  love  on  either  side  to 
start  with ;  but  Haydn  declared  that  he  had  really 
begun  to  "like"  his  wife,  and  would  have  come  to 
entertain  a  stronger  feeling  for  her  if  she  had  be- 
haved in  a  reasonable  way.  Unfortunately,  Anna 
Maria  had  neither  rhyme  nor  reason  in  her  com- 
position. The  entertaining  Marvillc  says  that  the 
majority  of  ladies  married  to  men  of  genius  are  so 
vain  of  the  abilities  of  their  husbands  that  they  are 
frequently  insufferable.  But  Frau  Haydn  was  not 
a  lady  of  that  kind.  The  world  had  emphatically 
proclaimed  her  husband  a  genius,  but  to  Maria  it 
was  quite  immaterial  whether  he  were  a  cobbler  or 
an  artist.  Nay,  she  even  committed  the  incredible 
crime  of  using  the  composer's  manuscript  scores 
for  curling-paper,  as  underlays  for  pastry,  and  simi- 
lar things!  She  was  gay  enough  with  it  all,  too. 
When  Haydn  went  from  home  she  would  send  him 
the  most  cheerful  little  notes.  "Should  you  die  to- 
day or  to-morrow,"  ran  one  of  these  missives, 
"there  is  not  enough  money  left  in  the  house  to 
bury  you."  At  another  time,  when  Haydn  was  in 
London,  he  received  a  letter  in  which  Maria  wrote 
that  she  had  just  seen  a  neat  little  house  which  she 
liked  very  much,  and  that  he  might  do  himself  the 
pleasure  to  send  her  2,000  gulden  with  which  to 
buy  it,  so  as  to  have  in  future  a  "widow's  home." 
Pleasant  reading  this  for  the  genial  composer!  In 
the  first  case  he  wrote,  without  a  trace  of  anger: 
"Should  this  be  so,  take  my  manuscripts  to  the 
music  publisher.   I  guarantee  you  that  they  will  be 


worth  money  enough  to  defray  my  funeral  ex- 
penses." In  the  matter  of  the  "widow's  home,"  he 
thought  it  would  be  best  to  arrange  things  himself. 
Ultimately  he  bought  the  house,  and  in  spite  of 
Maria's  frequent  suggestions  of  his  coming  disso- 
lution, he  lived  in  it  for  nine  years  after  she  had 
been  dead.  Frau  Haydn  saw  out  her  seventy  years, 
but  some  time  before  that  the  pair  had  agreed  to 
live  apart  as  the  best  way  of  ending  a  union  which 
had  proved  utterly  unbearable  to  the  composer. 


Bargtitt  tin  Artist  John  La/argt .  Thi  Ingtptnclent 

John  S.  Sargent  might  be  called  a  standard- 
bearer.  At  this  moment,  when  American  art,  as  a 
whole,  is  beginning  to  attract  our  own  attention,  we 
can  all  see  what  a  place  Mr.  Sargent  holds  in  the 
world  of  painting.  And  Mr.  Sargent  has  had  all 
the  time  a  full  recognition  of  his  merits  in  some 
place  or  other,  and  in  some  manner  or  other. 
Europe  has  been  kind  to  him,  and  the  American  is 
proud  of  him.  From  the  moment  that  he  began  to 
leave  his  master,  Carolus-Duran,  the  interest  of  the 
artistic  public  has  followed  him,  and  it  is  this  being 
always  to  the  fore  that  made  me  call  him  a  "stand- 
ard-bearer." Fashion,  the  studios  and  the  academies 
have  approved  of  him,  even  when  finding  fault ;  and 
many  of  his  admirers  find  fault  with  him  in  a  man- 
ner which  is  a  form  of  admiration.  A  sort  of  chal- 
lenge to  the  world  of  art  and  to  the  public  has 
never  been  disconnected  with  a  something  that 
seems  like  modesty,  or,  at  least,  a  simple  attitude 
of  mind.  This  is  eminently  noticeable  when  his 
portraits,  for  instance,  are  compared  with  those  of 
foreign  artists,  who  also  are  experts  in  methods  of 
"bravura."  To  be  very  accomplished  in  execution, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  appear  to  hold  that  skill  not 
too  highly,  is  a  mark  of  extreme  distinction  which 
has  not  deserted  Mr.  Sargent,  even  when  painting 
subjects  that  might  lead  to  exaggeration.  Espe- 
cially in  some  of  those  portraits  which  seem  almost 
cruel  in  their  view  of  the  nature  of  the  person  rep- 
resented there  is  a  certain  superiority,  a  certain  ele- 
gance, which,  quite  as  much  as  his  methods  of 
painting,  must  have  helped  to  recall  the  name  of 
Velasquez.  This,  of  course,  is  to  say,  moreover, 
that  Mr.  Sargent  has  a  subtle  sense  of  composi- 
tion, and  that,  like  the  great  masters,  he  has  carried 
it  into  the  domain  of  realism.  It  seems  a  very  small 
matter ;  the  exact  placing  of  the  subject  in  the  rect- 
angle of  the  canvas,  a  little  more  to  the  right  or 
left,  or  up  or  down,  but  it  is  the  note  of  predestina- 
tion, nor  can  it  be  acquired  by  taking  thought. 
Strange  to  say  also,  the  possession  of  this  faculty  of 
seeing  in  ordinary  matters  a  certain  abstraction  is 
what,  in  the  most  living  works  of  art,  gives  most 
the  impression  of  nature. 

From  what  I  have  said,  it  is  no  mean  claim  of 
ours  to  be  proud  of  Mr.  Sargent,  and  to  believe  that 
his  differentiation  from  so  many  European  painters 
is  not  contradictory  to  his  being  an  American. 
Along  the  so-called  elegancies  of  European  shows, 
Mr.  Sargent's  work  seems  still  a  little  more  elegant. 
All  this,  of  course,  is  inborn,  and  I  am  only  consid- 
ering the  person  whose  methods,  after  all,  may  not 
differ  so  enormously  from  those  of  many  of  his  con- 
temporaries who  happen  to  have  had  similar  am- 
bitions. 
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tin  QuaJIt  Colltd  In  tin  Whtat  Will  T.  Hal*  Hatktllf  Vltltor 

There  are  never  days  as  joyous  as  the  childhood  days  at 
home, 

And  no  spots  so  full  of  glory  as  the  places^  where  we'd 
roam; 

Say  within  some  wayside  orchard,  where  their  lace  the 
spiders  spun. 

And  the  shade  was  an  oasis  in  the  desert  of  the  sun; 
And  the  green  fields  spread  about  us,  and  the  blue  fields 
spread  above, 

And  the  whisper  of  the  leaflets  was  as  low  as  murmured 

love; 

While  a  rent  was  torn  through  silence  when,  from  out  their 
green  retreat. 

Pairing  doves  began  their  cooing,  and  the  quails  called  in 
the  wheat. 

Why,  to  tarry  by  some  streamlet  was  a  glory  for  the  sight, 
As  we  watched  the  shoaling  suckers  Hash  like  bars  of 

splintered  light; 
There  was  peace  within  the  singing  of  the  farm  hands  in 

the  vale; 

There  was  cadence  in  the  beating  of  the  red-head's  tiny 
flail; 

Out  among  the  clover  blossoms  or  the  grapevine's  fra- 
grant glooms 

Bee-hums  sounded  like  a  hymn  that  lingered  tangled  in  the 
blooms; 

And  we  had  our  childish  fancies,  saw  our  castles  rise 
complete, 

When  the  doves  began  their  cooing  and  the  quails  called  in 
the  wheat 

Would  that  we  could  call  back  one  short  day  of  all  those 
days, 

For  a  stroll  about  the  meadows  and  the  old  familiar  ways; 

And  while  drinking  in  the  beauty  where  the  wild  rose 
cheers  the  dawns 

With  the  fragrance  spilled  from  censers  swinging  on  celes- 
tial lawns, 

See  an  old  form  at  the  homestead,  as  her  singing  meets  our 
ear 

In  a  voice  whose  music  somehow  is  the  dearest  one  may 
hear! 

And  we  half  wish  life  had  ended  with  the  childhood  visions 
sweet, 

When  the  doves  began  their  cooing  and  the  quails  called  in 
the  wheat. 

t«M  b\(  th,  Hnrt*  Jam,,  Butkmim  Jfinwty'f 

When  the  wind  in  the  shutter  taps. 

And  the  moon  sheds  an  icy  light, 
And  the  snow  drifts  lose  their  caps 

In  a  little  swirl  of  white. 

When  the  passers'  footsteps  creak. 
And  the  stove  and  the  chimney  cry, 

And  we  hear  the  gable  shriek 
As  the  sift  of  the  cold  goes  by; 

Then.  love,  to  the  cheery  coals 
We'll  draw  our  chairs,  and  say: 
"Winter  for  wedded  souls; 

For  the  youth  and  the  maiden,  May." 

fill*  Vlrelulu  Woedward  Clttd  Am>*mm 

I'd  rather  be  hearing  the  sweep  of  the  pines  on  the  hill 
Than  all  of  your  mad  night  noises,  mocking  me  so; 

I'd  rather  be  under  the  stars,  shining  steady  and  still. 
Than  watching  the  glitter  of  lights  here,  above  and 
below. 


I'd  rather  be  taking  the  cold  river-way  just  begun, 
With  a  beckoning  candle  afar  making  warmth  on  the 
night. 

Than  here  in  the  crowd  and  not  one— O  my  heart,  not 
one  I — 

To  turn  all  the  sighing  to  laughter,  the  gloom  into  light 

Take  all  of  your  maddening  bells  and  the  mirth  they  have 
rung. 

And  give  me  a  voice  that  is  far,  a  voice  that  is  clear; — 
For  the  whisper  of  love  can  outtneasure  all  songs  that  are 
sung. 

As  one— O  my  heart!— could  outnumber  the  multitudes 
here. 

The  wave  of  my  river  were  never  so  dark  nor  so  cold. 
As  the  tide  of  the  crowd,  and  I  in  it,  yet  ever  alone; 
And  I'd  rather  be  eating  a  crust,  with  her  hand  close  to 
hold. 

Than  wanting  the  bread  of  the  heart  in  a  city  of  stone! 

O,  I  know  that  the  New  Year  is  setting  of  hopes  all 
a-thrill! 

And  I  know  that  the  New  World  is  young,  and  is  brave 
and  is  bold.— 

But  I'd  rather  be  hearing  the  sweep  of  the  pines  on  the 
hill,— 

For  love  has  a  soil  of  its  own,  and  memory  still. 
Thank  God  for  the  Old! 

*r  Uttlt  toy  Cettrfojre*  «m(m  Tnuuerlpt 

O  little  boy,  my  little  boy, 

Why  do  you  stay  so  long? 
The  night  is  here,  with  shadows  drear, 

'Tis  time  for  mother's  song. 
The  cheering  crowds  have  gone  away, 

The  streets  are  still  and  dead, 
Why  do  you  stay  so  long  at  play, 

'Tis  more  than  time  for  bed? 

A  great,  great  day  this  day  has  been, 

'Tis  writ  in  blood  and  flame, 
And  in  the  papers  that  they  brought 

I  read  your  precious  name. 
Your  name,  my  boy — O  little  boy — 

What  do  you  know  of  war? 
Could  God  have  meant  the  brow  I've  kissed 

Should  wear  a  battle  scar? 

O  little  boy— my  little  boy. 

They  tell  me  you  have  grown; 
But,  dear,  'twas  only  yesterday 

You  could  not  stand  alone. 
How  could  those  tender,  clinging  hands 

A  heavy  rifle  bear? 
You  were  too  tired  to  march,  I  know. 

And  so  they  left  you  there. 

O  little  boy— my  little  boy, 

You've  rested  all  the  day; 
Wake  up— the  game  is  played  and  won, 

'Tis  time  you  came  away. 
The  country  has  a  million  arms 

To  claim  the  nation's  due, 
A  million  hearts  to  bleed  and  break, 

But  I  have  only  you. 

Wake  up — wake  up!— the  hour  is  late. 

You  should  not  tarry  there; 
The  night  is  dark  on  San  Juan  hill. 

Too  dark  for  hope  or  prayer. 
Wake  up! — my  arms  are  opened  wide 

To  welcome  you  with  joy. 
And  still  you  sleep — and  sleep— and  sleep, 

O  little,  little  boy! 
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THr  Son},  tf  Whit*  WlHarlm  ttM  It  or-  Ulh'i  HmrtMi 

The  decks  of  the  red-brown  junk  were  wet  by  the  whipping 
spray, 

The  straining  sails  filled  tense  with  the  winds  of  breaking 
day. 

Far  up  in  the  bows  of  the  boat  O-Shiroi-Fuji-San, 
My  White  Wistaria  blossom,  fluttered  her  pretty  fan, 
And  lifting  her  voice  in  a  hymn  to  the  excellent  God  of 
Waves 

Sent  ringing  over  the  water  its  ancient  and  holy  staves. 

In  the  wake  of  our  junk  there  followed  a  beautiful  white 
sea-bird 

Which  rose  when  the  hymn  was  finished  and  caught  up  the 
final  word, — 

Caught  up  the  last  faint  note  the  geisha's  lute  set  free, 
And  bore  them  echoing  from  him  over  the  Inland  Sea. 
Then  after  the  winged  robber  the  angry  breezes  sped. 
As  over  the  chasing  wave-crests  skimming  the  foam  he 
fled. 

Onward  we  slowly  swept  to  the  dip  and  throb  of  the  oar, 
Nearer  and  nearer  still  to  the  tea-house  on  the  shore, 
While  tender  White  Wistaria  crooned  in  my  charmed  ear 
Quaint  little  minor  tunes  with  meanings  sad  and  dear. 
"Forget  not,  Foreign  Love,  the  fleeting  love  of  an  hour: 
The  bud,  the  burst,  the  bloom,  and  the  fading  away  of  a 
flower!" 

r*r  Omrttt  Hoan  f.  8.  DertUm  Tin  Sptaktr 

Lot  the  spirit  has  fled,  and  only  the  casket  is  left 

In  its  emptiness  here! 
Of  voices  and  feet,  of  laughter  and  sorrow  bereft. 

There  remains  to  us— fearl 

In  the  glory  of  noon,  if  open  the  shutters  you  throw, 

Flooding  chambers  to  gold, 
The  silence  will  breathe  of  a  past  that  we  never  may  know: 

Tis  a  tale  that  is  told! 

Much  more  when  the  moon  is  hallowing  woodland  and  hill 

Shall  we  start  at  each  sound; 
At  the  whirr  of  a  moth,  at  a  mouse,  our  heart  will  stand 
still 

In  the  silence  profound. 

In  a  mirror's  pale  gleam  we  shrink  from  an  awe-stricken 
face, 

And  wc  strain  sharpened  ears; 
But  'tis  haunted  alone  by  the  ghosts  of  Days  dead,  is  this 
place. 

With  their  laughter  and  tears. 

r»#  fruytr  of  S»lf  Prlteltl*  Ltonurd  Ouitook 

One  knelt  within  a  world  of  care 
And  sin,  and  lifted  up  his  prayer: 
"I  ask  thee.  Lord,  for  health,  and  power 
To  meet  the  duties  of  each  hour; 
For  peace  from  care,  for  daily  food. 
For  life  prolonged  and  filled  with  good; 
I  praise  thee  for  thy  gifts  received, 
For  sins  forgiven,  for  pains  relieved. 
For  near  and  dear  one  spared  and  blessed, 
For  prospered  toil  and  promised  rest 
This  prayer  I  make  in  his  great  name 
Who  for  my  soul's  salvation  came." 

But  as  he  prayed,  lo!  at  his  side 
Stood  the  thorn-crowned  Christ,  and  sighed: 
"O  blind  disciple,— came  I  then 
To  bless  the  selfishness  of  men? 
Thou  asketh  health,  amidst  the  cry 
Of  human  strain  and  agony: 


Thou  asketh  peace,  while  all  around 
Trouble  bows  thousands  to  the  ground; 
Thou  asketh  life  for  thine  and  thee, 
While  others  die;  thou  thankest  me 
For  gifts,  for  pardon,  for  success, 
For  thine  own  narrow  happiness. 

"Nay;  rather  bow  thy  head  and  pray 
That  while  thy  brother  starves  to-day 
Thou  may st  not  eat  thy  bread  at  ease; 
Pray  that  no  health  or  wealth  or  peace 
May  lull  thy  soul  while  the  world  lies 
Suffering,  and  claims  thy  sacrifice; 
Praise  not,  while  others  weep,  that  thou 
Hast  never  groaned  with  anguished  brow; 
Praise  not,  thy  sins  have  pardon  found, 
While  others  sink,  in  darkness  drowned; 
Canst  thou  give  thanks,  while  others  nigh, 
Outcast  and  lost,  curse  God  and  die? 

''Not  in  my  name  thy  prayer  was  made, 
Not  for  my  sake  thy  praises  paid. 
My  gift  is  sacrifice;  my  blood 
Was  shed  for  human  brotherhood, 
And  till  thy  brother's  woe  is  thine 
Thy  heart-beat  knows  no  throb  of  mine. 
Come,  leave  thy  selfish  hopes,  and  see 
Thy  birthright  of  humanity! 
Shun  sorrow  not;  be  brave  to  bear 
The  world's  dark  weight  of  sin  and  care ; 
Spend  and  be  spent,  yearn,  suffer,  give, 
And  in  thy  brethren  learn  to  live." 

A  Lmfk  L.F.  Vtrnon  Onrlan*  MowtUg 

Here  I  am,  perched  at  my  open  casement. 
Enjoying  the  laugh  of  some  unseen  miss 
That  comes  rippling  up  from  some  room  in  the  basement 
Just  below  this. 

Morning,  noon,  and  night,  I  can  hear  her 
Bubbling  away  with  her  chatter  and  chaff, 
And  it  seems  as  if  all  creation  near  her 
Was  just  one  laugh. 

Picture  her!   Isn't  her  face  just  made  for  it — 

Crinkled  and  curved  for  the  laughing  fit? 
Could  she  be  solemn,  d'ye  think,  if  paid  for  it? 
Devil  a  bit! 

I  can  fancy  the  dimples  her  cheeks  imprinting, 

And  see  the  mouth  corners  upward  run, — 
I  can  catch  her  eyes  with  the  frolic  glinting. 
Brimful  of  fun. 

She  must  be  pretty  to  laugh  so  prettily,— 
Such  a  laugh  couldn't  belong  to  a  frump; 
Humorous,  too,  to  see  things  wittily, — 
Probably  plump. 

There,  nowt  she's  off  again.   Peal  upon  peal  of  it, 

Gear  as  a  clarion,  soft  as  a  bell. 
Why,  it's  infectious!   I'm  catching  the  feci  of  it! 
Chuckling  as  well. 

What  was  I  dreaming?  That  musical  melody 

Trips  up  the  scale,  arpeggio, 
So  like  a  voice  that  was  hushed— ah,  well-a-day,— 
Long,  long  ago. 

Heigh-ho!  to  think  of  what  little  straws  tickle  us. 

Just  a  girl's  laugh,— and  my  laughing  one  lies 
Silent,  and  I— well,  now,  this  is  ridiculous. — 
Tears  in  my  eyes. 
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HaJr-Ptaming  Hem*  Journal 

A  Turkish  physician  has  been  experimenting 
successfully  on  the  transplanting  of  hairs,  one  by 
one,  to  bald  parts  of  the  scalp.  His  results  seem 
to  show  that  there  is  no  impossibility  in  the  com- 
plete renewal  of  a  lost  head  of  hair  by  this  means, 
although  the  amount  of  time  and  patience  neces- 
sary for  the  accomplishment  of  the  task  would  be 
considerable,  to  say  the  least.  The  physician,  Dr. 
Menahem  Hodara,  tried  his  experiments  in  the  case 
of  a  disease  that  had  removed  part  of  his  patient's 
hair.  To  quote  the  account:  "Briefly  stated,  his 
plan  was  to  scarify  the  bare  surface,  and  to  implant 
thereon  hairs  removed  from  other  parts  of  the  pa- 
tient's head.  The  hairs  used  for  the  purpose  were 
trimmed  with  scissors  at  each  end.  Some  four 
weeks  after  implantation  a  certain  number  of  the 
hairs  were  found  to  have  taken  root,  and  in  no  long 
time  a  goodly  new  crop  was  produced.  Encouraged 
by  these  results.  Dr.  Hodara  has  since  applied  the 
method  in  other  cases  of  baldness  following  favus, 
and  he  thinks  himself  justified  in  stating  that  'clin- 
ically there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  this  very  curious 
fact — that  small  bundles  of  hair  stems  cut  with  scis- 
sors and  implanted  in  the  incisions  made  with  the 
scarifier  can  take  root  and  grow,  forming  in  time 
long  and  viable  hairs.'  By  microscopic  examina- 
tion he  has  satisfied  himself  that  after  some  weeks 
a  real  new  bulb  forms  at  the  lower  end  of  the  im- 
planted hair.  Dr.  Hodara's  results  arc  interesting 
in  themselves,  and  still  more  in  the  promise  which 
they  appear  to  offer  of  further  results,  undreamed 
of,  or  at  any  rate  unmentioned,  by  the  ingenious 
author.  Why  should  not  the  same  treatment  be  ap- 
plied in  cases  of  ordinary  baldness?  Many  bald 
men  would  gladly  submit  to  have  their  scalps 
plowed  and  afterward  sown  with  new  hairs  if  there 
was  a  reasonable  hope  of  even  a  moderate  harvest." 

Horn  tht  CktiMMk  Oomtt  Tht  Viitttd  Statu  Wtathtr  Iwmi 

Picture  to  yourself  a  wild  waste  of  snow,  wind 
beaten  and  blizzard  furrowed,  until  the  vast  ex- 
panse resembles  a  billowy  white  sea.  The  frigid 
air  blowing  half  a  gale  is  filled  with  needle-like 
snow  and  ice  crystals,  which  sting  the  flesh  like  the 
bites  of  poisonous  insects  and  sift  through  the  finest 
crevices.  The  sun,  low  down  in  the  southern  hori- 
zon, looks  like  a  frozen  globe,  with  halves,  crescents 
and  bright  prismatic  bars  encircling  it.  Great  herds 
of  range  cattle,  which  roam  at  will  and  thrive  on  the 
nutritious  grasses  indigenous  to  the  northern  slope, 
wander  aimlessly  here  and  there,  or  more  fre- 
quently drift  with  the  wind  in  vain  attempts  to  find 
food  and  shelter;  moaning  in  distress  from  cold 
and  hunger,  their  noses  hung  with  bloody  icicles, 
their  legs  galled  and  bleeding  from  breaking  the 
hard  snow  crust  as  they  travel — they  appeal  to  the 
hardest  heart  for  pity.  It  is  sure  death  for  human 
beings  to  be  caught  out  in  one  of  these  awful  bliz- 
zards, with  the  temperature  down  to  thirty  or  fifty 
degrees  below  zero,  unless  rescue  is  speedy.  Yet, 
such  conditions  frequently  exist  in  this  latitude,  as 
they  did  for  fifteen  days  in  November,  1896,  when 
it  seemed  as  if  the  elements  had  conspired  to  bring 
about  another  ice  age,  and  annihilate  every  living 


thing.  Would  the  "chinook"  never  come?  The 
wind  veered  and  backed,  now  howling  as  if  in  de- 
rision, and  anon  becoming  calm,  as  if  in  contem- 
plation of  the  desolation  on  the  face  of  nature,  while 
the  poor  dumb  animals  continued  their  ceaseless 
tramp,  crying  with  pain  and  starvation.  At  last,  on 
December  1,  about  the  hour  of  sunset,  there  was 
a  change  which  experienced  plainsmen  interpreted 
as  favorable  to  the  coming  of  the  warm  southwest 
wind.  At  sunset  the  temperature  was  only  thirteen 
degrees,  the  air  scarcely  in  motion,  but  occasionally 
seeming  to  descend  from  overhead.  Over  the 
mountains  in  the  southwest  a  great  bank  of  black 
clouds  hung,  dark  and  awesome,  whose  wide  ex- 
panse was  unbroken  by  line  or  break ;  only  at  the 
upper  edge,  the  curled  and  serrated  cloud,  blown 
into  tatters  by  wind,  was  seen  to  be  the  advance 
courier  of  the  long-prayed-for  "chinook."  How 
eagerly  we  watched  its  approach !  How  we  strained 
sight  and  hearing  for  the  first  welcome  evidence  of 
the  gentle  breath!  But  it  was  not  until  11.35  P-  m- 
that  the  first  influence  was  felt.  First,  a  puff  of  heat, 
summer-like  in  comparison  witb  what  had  existed 
for  two  weeks,  and  we  run  to  our  instrument  shelter 
to  observe  the  temperature.  Up  goes  the  mercury, 
thirty-four  degrees  in  seven  minutes.  Now  the 
wind  has  come  with  a  twenty-five-mile  velocity. 
Now  the  cattle  stop  traveling,  and  with  muzzles 
turned  toward  the  wind,  low  with  satisfaction. 
Weary  with  two  weeks'  standing  on  their  feet,  they 
lie  down  in  the  snow,  for  they  know  that  their  sal- 
vation has  come,  that  now  their  bodies  will  not 
freeze  to  the  ground.  The  wind  increases  in 
strength  and  warmth;  it  blows  now  in  one  steady 
roar ;  the  temperature  has  risen  to  thirty-eight  de- 
grees; the  great  expanse  of  snow,  thirty  inches 
deep  on  a  level,  is  becoming  damp  and  honey- 
combed by  the  hot  wind,  and  we  retire  satisfied  that 
the  "chinook"  is  a  genuine  and  lasting  one. 

Twelve  hours  afterwards  there  are  bare,  brown 
hills  everywhere ;  the  plains  are  covered  with  floods 
of  water.  In  a  few  days  the  wind  will  evaporate 
the  moisture,  and  the  roads  will  be  dry  and  hard. 
Were  it  not  for  the  "chinook"  winds  the  northern 
slope  country  would  not  be  habitable,  nor  could 
domestic  animals  survive  the  winters. 


Undtrground  taropt  Mtm  fork  Trlbm* 

Among  the  most  remarkable  features  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  now  rapidly  drawing  to  a  close,  has 
been  a  revival  after  more  than  a  thousand  years  of 
that  disposition  to  burrow  beneath  the  surface  of 
the  soil,  which  seems  as  instinctive  with  man  as  it 
is  with  the  mole,  the  analogy  between  the  two  in 
this  respect  affording  food  for  reflection  to  those 
who  favor  the  doctrines  of  evolution  in  connection 
with  the  origin  of  the  human  race. 

One  hundred  years  ago  there  was  practically  no 
underground  London,  save  along  the  river's  edge, 
where  wine  cellars  centuries  old  extended  for  sev- 
eral miles.  To-day  there  is  almost  as  much  life  and 
traffic  beneath  the  surface  of  the  British  metropolis 
as  above  it.  The  results  of  this  tampering  with  the 
foundations  of  London  are  beginning  to  be  felt,  and 
are  giving  rise  to  no  end  of  alarm.   A  goodly  por- 
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tion  of  the  metropolis  appears  threatened  with  sub- 
sidence, and  the  gravest  fears  are  entertained  for 
Westminster  Abbey,  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  and  other 
historic  state  edifices;  in  fact,  no  one  would  be  sur- 
prised to  learn  that  their  safety  has  become  affected 
by  the  imprudent  interference.  The  London  papers 
placed  on  record  an  alarming  subsidence  in  Hyde 
Park,  where  the  ground  suddenly  showed  a  rift 
several  hundred  feet  in  length,  and  a  week  later  the 
sinking  of  about  a  hundred  yards  of  the  roadway  on 
one  side  of  Fleet  street,  while  the  police  reports 
and  the  weekly  returns  of  the  building  inspectors 
are  said  to  furnish  sensational  reading  with  regard 
to  the  large  number  of  big  edifices  in  the  city,  and 
mansions  both  great  and  small  in  the  residential 
districts,  that  show  cracked  walls  that  are  tottering, 
or  that  are  actually  wrecked  by  the  subsidence  of 
the  ground.  A  curious  feature  about  the  whole  af- 
fair is  that,  in  spite  of  all  these  burrowings,  no  one 
seems  to  possess  any  definite  knowledge  as  toHheir 
extent,  and  it  would  appear  that  they  are,  so  to 
speak,  unchartered. 

And  no  one  knows  the  extent  of  underground 
Paris.  Tunnels  and  subways,  the  presence  of 
which  had  been  unsuspected,  are  constantly  being 
found,  and  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  state  that  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  make  any  excavation  along 
streets  built  before  the  present  century  without 
finding  subterranean  passages  and  vaults.  Of  the 
advantages  which  all  the  latter  offer  to  the  criminal 
classes  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  speak,  and  many  a 
robbery  has  been  perpetrated  by  burglars  making 
their  way  into  the  cellars  through  tunnels  the  ex- 
istence of  which  was  ignored  by  the  owner  of  the 
house.  At  the  close  of  the  Commune  a  number  of 
the  insurgents  are  known  to  have  sought  refuge  in 
this  underground  portion  of  Paris,  and,  owing  to 
the  absence  of  any  charts  or  plans,  the  authorities 
were  soon  obliged  to  give  up  the  search. 

Rome  is  another  city  honeycombed  like  Paris 
with  subterranean  passages,  which,  according  to 
St.  Jerome,  were  in  existence  already  in  the  earliest 
period  of  the  Christian  era,  but  which  were  closed 
up  and  forgotten  for  hundreds  of  years  until  in  the 
seventeenth  century  their  existence  was  unexpect- 
edly brought  to  light  by  excavation.  There,  too, 
they  arc  unchartered,  and  no  one  knows  their  ex- 
tent, the  official  figures  of  the  mileage  of  these  un- 
derground passages  varying  from  300  to  000  miles. 
There  is  something  distinctly  uncanny  in  the  ig- 
norance which  prevails  in  Paris,  Rome  and  other 
cities  of  Europe  with  regard  to  the  subterranean 
portions  thereof,  and  it  is  odd  that  the  mysteries  in 
connection  therewith  should  have  appealed  to  so 
few  novelists,  Alexandre  Dumas,  the  elder,  being, 
so  far  as  I  know,  the  only  writer  of  any  eminence 
who  has  ever  given  them  a  place  in  his  books. 
Equally  unpleasant  is  the  feeling  that  the  ground 
on  which  one  stands  and  the  house  in  which  one 
lives  are  undermined  and  likely  to  give  way  with- 
out warning  at  any  moment. 


Suip*r*fo*  of  Memory   Boston  HoroJ4 

The  functions  of  memory  arc  in  some  cases  sus- 
pended for  a  time,  but  on  recovery  resume  at  the 
very  point  where  they  were  deprived  of  their  power. 
A  physician  tells  a  story  of  a  lady  who  was  seized 


with  apoplexy  while  playing  cards.   She  was  un- 
conscious from  Thursday  evening  until  the  follow- 
ing Sunday  morning,  and  when  she  spoke  the  first 
words  she  uttered  were,  "What  is  trump?"  Beattie 
mentions  a  gentleman  who,  in  the  year  1761,  had  a 
similar  attack,  from  which  he  recovered,  but  all  rec- 
collections  of  four  years  previous  to  the  attack  were 
gone,  and  he  was  obliged  to  refer  to  the  public 
journals  of  the  forgotten  years  for  information 
about  the  passing  events  of  those  years,  and  read 
the  details  with  great  interest  and  surprise.  By 
a  fall  from  his  horse  a  gentleman  who  was  an  ex- 
cellent scholar,  received  an  injury  on  his  head.  He 
recovered,  but  his  learning  had  vanished,  and  he 
had  actually  to  commence  his  education  by  starting 
at  the  first  step  and  learning  his  alphabet.  Another 
scholar, meeting  with  a  similar  accident,  lost  none  of 
his  acquirements  but  his  Greek,  and  that  was  gone 
entirely.   There  is  on  record  the  account  of  an  ac- 
cident which  befell  Dr.  Broussannet,  and  which  re- 
sulted in  apoplexy.  When  he  recovered  he  had  ut- 
terly lost  the  power  of  speaking  or  writing  proper 
names  or  any  substantive,  but  memory  supplied  ad- 
jectives very  readily,  and  by  their  application  dis- 
tinguished whatever  he  wished  to  mention.    If  he 
wished  to  speak  of  any  one,  he  would  designate  him 
by  calling  him  by  the  shape  or  color  for  which  he 
was  remarkable.   If  his  hair  was  red,  he  called  him 
"red";  if  above  the  usual  height,  he  would  name 
him  "tall";  if  he  wanted  his  hat  he  asked  for  his 
"black."  He  was  an  excellent  botanist,  but  he  was 
obliged  to  make  use  of  the  same  method  in  speak- 
ing of  the  plants,  because  he  could  not  mention  the 
name  of  one  of  them.   A  musician  was  known  to 
call  his  flute  a  tufle,  thus  using  all  the  letters  of  the 
right  word,  which  it  was  impossible  for  him  to 
speak.  An  extraordinary  case  of  periodical  recol- 
lection occurred  in  an  old  man  who  had  forgotten 
all  the  events  of  his  younger  day,  unless  they  were 
recalled  to  his  memory  by  some  occurrence,  yet 
every  night  regularly  he  recollected  some  one  par- 
ticular circumstance  of  his  early  life.  A  gentleman 
of  my  acquaintance  said  he  was  once  in  great  dan- 
ger of  drowning,  and  in  a  very  brief  space  of  time 
every  event  of  his  life  came  vividly  to  his  mind  as 
completely  as  though  produced  on  canvas.  Dr. 
Dyce,  of  Aberdeen,  describes  the  case  of  a  girl  who 
was  subject  to  somnambulism.    During  these  at- 
tacks she  would  converse  with  bystanders  and  an- 
swer all  their  questions.    At  one  time  she  went 
through  the  whole  baptismal  service  of  the  Church 
of  England.    On  awakening  she  had  no  remem- 
brance of  what  had  occurred,  but  on  falling  into  it 
again  she  would  talk  over  all  that  had  been  said. 
At  another  time,  while  in  the  somnambulistic  state, 
she  was  taken  to  church,  where  she  appeared  to  at- 
tend to  the  service  with  great  devotion.  She  would 
become  much  affected  and  shed  tears  at  some  pas- 
sages. When  restored  to  the  waking  condition  she 
had  not  the  faintest  recollection  of  the  circumstance, 
and  in  the  following  attack  would  give  a  most  vivid 
description  of  all  that  had  taken  place.  She  would 
give  a  full  account  of  everything,  repeating,  ver- 
batim, the  passages  at  which  she  shed  tears.  She 
appeared  to  have  two  memories,  one  for  the  wak- 
ing state  and  another  for  the  mysterious  sleep.  A 
sad  thing  has  been  related  of  a  young  clergyman, 
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who  was  accidentally  shot  in  the  forehead  by  a 
friend  just  two  days  before  his  marriage  was  to 
have  taken  place.  For  a  long  time  his  life  was  de- 
spaired of.  He  recovered,  but  his  mind  was  im- 
paired. His  memory  retained  nothing  but  the  idea 
of  his  approaching  marriage.  Everything  was  ab- 
sorbed in  that  one  recollection;  his  whole  conver- 
sation related  to  the  preparations.  He  would  never 
speak  on  any  other  subject.  It  was  always  within 
two  days  of  the  wedding.  Years  and  years  went  on. 
Youth  passed  away,  and  still  in  two  days  more  his 
wedding  would  take  place,  and  in  this  condition  he 
reached  his  eightieth  year  and  sank  into  the  grave 
with  that  one  idea  alone  in  his  mind. 


ItpltMln  Si«  Satltw  HaUanaJ  Dniggttt 

On  Mobile  Bay  a  young  woman  picked  up  a 
handful  of  little  shells  left  by  the  tide ;  among  them 
were  shells  of  a  small  marine  "snail,"  the  largest  of 
which  was  probably  a  half-inch  in  diameter  and  the 
smallest  some  three-eighths  of  an  inch.  She 
dropped  them  into  her  pocket  and  forgot  all  about 
them  until  several  days  afterward,  when  an  unpleas- 
ant odor  in  her  wardrobe  attracted  her  attention  to 
them.  On  taking  them  out  of  the  pocket  she 
stepped  on  one  which  fell  on  the  floor.  The  act  was 
followed  by  an  explosion,  quite  sharp,  and  loud 
enough  to  be  heard  in  the  adjoining  room.  As- 
tonished, she  concluded  to  try  another,  and  the 
same  result  followed.  The  shells  were  then  brought 
to  the  writer,  who,  on  examination,  found  the 
mouth  of  each  firmly  closed  by  a  membrane  of 
greater  or  less  thickness,  formed  by  the  drying  of 
the  animal  slime.  This  had  probably  occurred  soon 
after  removal  from  the  moisture  of  the  beach,  and, 
the  little  inhabitant  of  the  shell  dying,  the  gases  of 
decomposition  had  quite  filled  its  internal  space.  On 
exerting  a  little  pressure  by  squeezing  the  shell  be- 
tween two  blocks  of  wood  quite  a  loud  explosion 
was  produced,  the  fragments  of  the  shell  being 
thrown  several  feet.  Subsequently,  on  trying  the 
experiment,  out  of  a  dozen  shells,  only  two  failed 
to  explode.  The  conditions  most  favorable  to  suc- 
cess in  making  the  experiment  seem  to  be  removal 
from  the  beach  in  very  hot,  dry  weather,  which 
causes  the  slime  to  be  exuded  in  greater  quantity 
than  usual  and  dries  it  up  rapidly  as  it  exudes. 

r»«  Bio  Bit  of  Burma*  Edmari  W,  May  AlnUn't 

This  bell  was  cast  so  many  ages  ago  that  the  peo- 
ple have  almost  lost  count  of  the  years.  Thus  they 
say  simply,  "Thousands  upon  thousands  of  years  in 
the  time  of  yesterday  was  made  the  holy  bell."  All 
the  world  for  many  leagues  roundabout  hastened  to 
be  near  upon  this  momentous  day  of  festival  and  of 
prayer.  The  rich  and  the  poor,  the  merchant  and 
the  soldier,  the  mother,  the  wife  and  even  the  chil- 
dren were  present.  The  latter  in  years  to  come 
wire  to  narrate  to  their  grandsons  and  daughters 
with  righteous  pride  the  ceremonies  and  wonderful 
performances  which  came  to  pass  when  the  great 
was  made.  Years  in  advance  the  priests,  the 
Government  and  the  people  had  laid  ample  prepa- 
rations for  this  ocasion.  Money  and  metals  had 
been  collected.  Soon  the  vast  caldron  was  set  in 
place,  and  the  great  flames,  which  darted  up  and 
around  the  sides  of  the  vessel  like  writhing  serpents 
had  been  ignited  from  sacred  fire. 


There  was  much  prayer,  much  fasting,  much 
meditation  and  exhortation.  Then  amid  the  chant- 
ing and  cries  to  the  good  god  Buddha,  the  metals 
were  flung  into  the  caldron  to  be  smelted.  The 
hissing  of  the  flames,  the  smoke,  the  heat  of  the 
molten  metal,  the  singing  of  the  branmins  which 
had  now  risen  to  a  very  hysteria,  all  united,  set  the 
people  in  a  frenzy  of  religious  enthusiasm.  A  vet- 
eran warrior,  lusty  in  his  day  and  therefore  the 
more  penitential  now,  wrenched  his  sword  from  the 
jeweled  scabbard  and  flung  the  glittering  sheath 
into  the  smoking  caldron.  For  a  moment  his 
neighbors  gazed  in  amazement.  Then  the  mer- 
chants, who  had  come  hither  attired  in  richest  rai- 
ment and  most  precious  jewels,  of  a  sudden  were 
seized  by  the  fervid  example  of  the  warrior.  One 
after  another  they  tore  off  bracelets,  girdle  and 
rings  and  hurled  them  in  fiery,  devotion  into  the 
caldron.  Their  wives,  in  raiment  and  jewels  still 
more  costly,  made  haste  to  imitate  their  pious 
mates.  The  poor  cast  their  humble  mite  of  coin 
and  tawdry  ornament,  those  promised  in  marriage 
their  mementoes  of  betrothal  and  heart-warmed 
trinkets  of  love.  Quick  upon  these  followed  the 
children,  and  surely  Buddha  must  have  valued  this 
oblation  above  all  others.  The  little  ones  whirled 
into  exaltation  they  could  neither  understand  nor 
control,  pitched  with  what  aim  they  could,  their 
much-prized  toys  of  metal,  doll-goddesses,  toy 
swords,  all  that  their  clinging  hearts  had  held  so 
jealously.  Such  infant  offerings  as  went  wide  of  the 
mark  were  gathered  scrupulously  by  the  bold  and 
repentant  warrior,  whose  stout  arm  sent  them  un- 
erringly toward  the  making  of  the  holy  bell.  Now 
if  one  were  to  endeavor  to  put  a  price  upon  the 
big  bell  of  Burmah,  which  is  beyond  all  price,  a 
shrewd  judge,  being  informed  of  the  quantity  and 
kinds  of  metal  of  which  it  is  composed,  might  say 
that  it  is  worth  $100,000  in  the  coin  of  our  land. 
This  means  $300,000  in  the  money  value  of  the 
faithful  Buddhists.  Not  all  the  wealth  of  the  world, 
however,  could  persuade  them  to  part  with  the  ven- 
erated bell,  insomuch  as  it  is  under  the  manifest 
tutelage  of  Buddha.  The  people  tell  a  most  re- 
markable instance  of  this  providence,  which  in  the 
histories  of  the  British,  who  do  not  believe,  is  set 
down  as  a  mere  accident.  When  the  terrible  men  of 
fight,  who  wear  dazzling  coats  of  scarlet,  invaded 
and  captured  Burmah,  in  the  unhappy  year  of  1824, 
they  strove  to  take  possession  of  the  bell,  that  they 
might  steal  it  away  to  their  far-distant  home.  To- 
ward this  end  they  harnessed  long  lines  of  elephants 
and  oxen,  and,  by  some  witchcraft  of  mechanics, 
the  invaders  laid  the  bell  on  a  great  wagon.  They 
drove  it  down  to  the  shores  of  the  Irrawaddy.  The 
bell  was  then  laden  aboard  a  vast  ship,  and  the 
marauders  had  just  hoisted  sail  to  be  off  with  their 
sacrilegious  booty,  when  that  invisible  hand  of 
Buddha  intervened.  Impelled  by  this  secret  force 
the  big  bell  of  Burmah  glided  off  the  deck  and  sank 
deep  into  the  muddy  bed  of  the  river.  The  invaders 
were  so  awed  by  this  mysterious  manifestation  of 
power  that  they  made  no  further  attempt  to  secure 
the  bell.  Long  after  the  natives  recovered  it,  only 
through  the  exertion  of  superhuman  effort,  and  re- 
stored it  to  the  sacred  pavilion  in  triumphant 
homage. 
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Oscar  King  Davis  tells  in  McCturc's 
some  interesting  stories  of  Admiral 
Dewey: 

Many  pictures  of  Admiral  Dewey  have  been  pub- 
lished in  the  last  few  months,  but  very  few  of  them 
show  much  of  the  man  as  he  is.  Most  of  them  show 
a  rather  long,  narrow  face,  with  high,  slightly  re- 
ceding forehead  and  Roman  nose.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  there  is  more  breadth  and  less  length  to  the 
face  than  these  pictures  show.  It  is  a  square  face, 
and  its  most  prominent  feature  is  the  rugged  under 
jaw.  The  eyes  are  wide  apart,  and  set  well  back 
under  heavy  brows.  The  forehead  is  high,  broad 
and  bold.  The  nose  is  large,  and  the  mouth  gen- 
erous, but  firm.  Most  of  his  pictures  show  more 
of  a  mustache  than  the  Admiral  wore  last  summer. 
Mustache  and  hair  are  almost  white.  The  com- 
plexion is  dark,  as  are  the  eyes.  He  is  not  a  big 
man  physically,  but  he  is  astonishingly  quick  in  his 
actions.  His  shoulders  are  so  square  and  his  broad 
back  is  so  straight  that  many  a  man  much  his 
junior  might  envy  him  them.  His  step  is  quick 
and  springy ;  his  whole  bearing  is  one  of  alertness 
and  readiness.  His  mental  process  is  lightning- 
like. He  thinks  like  a  flash,  and  goes  all  around  his 
subject  in  less  time  than  many  a  man  would  take  to 
study  one  side.  Yet  he  does  not  jump  to  conclu- 
sions, and  there  are  times  when  he  is  very  delib- 
erate. He  reasons  to  his  determinations,  and, 
whatever  his  personal  preferences  or  beliefs  or  feel- 
ings, he  can  dissociate  them  entirely  from  his  work. 
His  logic  machine  is  absolutely  sound  and  in  the 
finest  order.  It  turns  out  conclusions  with  mathe- 
matical precision.  The  sharpest  critic  he  has  can 
hardly  find  one  point  in  the  long  record  made  in 
Manila  Bay  where  he  can  put  down  his  finger  and 
say,  "There  Dewey  made  a  mistake." 

The  Admiral  has  a  peculiar  trick  of  thinking  out 
loud,  and  sometimes  when  he  is  pondering  some 
subject  he  will  argue  with  any  man  whom  chance 
sends  along.  On  such  occasions  he  will  advance 
as  his  definite  conclusion  whatever  side  of  the  ques- 
tion happens  to  be  uppermost  in  his  mind,  and 
stand  ready  to  defend  it  with  considerable  warmth. 
On  the  mprning  of  my  first  interview  with  him  in 
Manila  Bay,  he  spent  several  minutes  demonstrat- 
ing to  me  that  the  Filipinos  were  "forty  times  more 
capable  of  governing  themselves  than  the  Cubans." 
In  less  than  a  week  he  gave  me  an  argument  upon 
exactly  the  opposite  side,  ignoring  the  first  talk  as 
completely  as  if  it  had  never  occurred.  Each  time 
his  assertions  were  of  the  most  positive  character, 
and  the  apparent  contradiction  puzzled  me  greatly 
until  I  came  to  understand  better  his  mental  atti- 
tude. Finally  he  reached  the  conclusion  about  the 
Filipinos  which  all  the  world  now  knows,  and  in- 
stantly his  course  of  action  was  shaped  to  conform 
to  his  belief. 

The  period  of  delay  after  his  May-day  victory, 
when  the  Admiral  was  waiting  for  the  army  to  get 
ready  to  occupy  Manila,  was  very  trying  to  him. 
Complications  arose  which  placed  a  heavy  strain 
on  his  intensely  nervous  organism.  The  actions  of 
the  German  squadron  of  observation,  and  the  at- 


tempt to  send  Camara  to  relieve  Manila,  are  famil- 
iar history ;  but  it  is  doubtful  if  the  "  sheltered  peo- 
ple" here  at  home  ever  realized,  or  can  realize,  the 
anxiety  that  all  this  caused  Admiral  Dewey.  Yet 
there  wasn't  a  moment  when  his  confidence  was 
shaken.  His  plans  were  made  for  every  contin- 
gency, and  when  he  sent  word  to  Von  Diederichs 
that  the  Germans  could  "have  a  fight  here  and  now, 
or  at  any  time  and  any  place,"  he  meant  just  ex- 
actly what  he  said.  Moreover,  his  own  plan  of  ac- 
tion was  mapped  out,  and  the  disposition  of  his 
ships,  in  case  of  battle  with  the  Germans,  was  ar- 
ranged. 

During  his  long  watch  before  Manila,  almost  the 
only  recreation  the  Admiral  took  was  in  the  navy 
yard  at  Cavite.  Nearly  every  fair  morning  he  went 
ashore  a  little  before  ten  o'clock,  and  for  an  hour  or 
so  walked  about  with  Captain  Wood  of  the  Petrel, 
who  was  commandant  of  the  yard.  He  talked  very 
freely  with  Captain  Wood,  as  he  did,  in  fact,  with 
almost  all  his  officers,  and  it  is  simple  truth  and 
justice  to  say  that  more  loyal  and  devoted  support 
could  not  have  been  given  him.  Except  for  this 
walk  in  the  navy  yard,  the  Admiral  spent  his  time 
on  the  Olympia,  very  rarely  leaving  her.  He  ap- 
peared on  the  quarterdeck  early  in  the  morning, 
and  there  he  sat  or  walked  about  nearly  all  day. 
There  he  met  the  captains  or  others  who  came  to 
see  him ;  there  he  transacted  the  business  that  came 
up  for  his  personal  attention ;  there  he  read,  studied, 
visited,  lived,  during  the  tedious  trying  months.  If 
the  day  was  bad,  weather-dodgers  were  spread,  and 
he  still  sat  there,  keeping  a  diligent  lookout  on  the 
whole  squadron.  If  something  happened  on  an- 
other ship  that  he  didn't  understand,  he  was  quite 
likely  to  have  signal  made  to  find  out  about  it.  He 
knew  completely  what  was  going  on  in  the 
squadron,  and  there  wasn't  an  officer  or  man  who 
didn't  understand  the  hopelessness  of  try  ing  to  fool 
him. 


»  Fluting  C*!cf 


Of  the  Samoan  fighting  chief.  Har- 


per's Weekly  says: 

Mataafa,  the  most  interesting  and  romantic 
figure  in  the  Samoan  drama  and  the  candidate  for 
the  kingship,  may  be  looked  upon  as  at  once  the 
ablest  and  most  popular  native  chief  of  the  Samoan 
group.  It  may  be  feared  that  Mataafa  has  had  the 
misfortune  to  come  upon  the  scene  of  history  a  lit- 
tle too  late.  Had  he  done  so  a  generation  sooner, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  he  would  have  been 
known  to  Europeans  and  natives  alike  as  the  great 
chief — Malietoa — of  the  islands,  without  doubt  or 
rival.  As  it  is,  he  is  beyond  doubt  the  most  popu- 
lar chief  of  the  islands  among  his  own  people  and 
the  most  admired  and  trusted  warrior  of  his  race. 
The  career  of  Mataafa  has  been  unusually  checkered 
and  romantic.  He  has  been  a  trusted  viceroy  of  an 
exiled  king.  Then  he  became  his  avenger,  in  which 
character  he  defeated  and  practically  drove  out  the 
usurper  Tamasese,  who  had  been  supported  by 
German  influence  against  the  reigning  Malietoa, 
and  incidentally  defeated  and  slaughtered  a  consid- 
erable body  of  German  marines  who  attempted  his 
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capture.  He  was  then  elected  king  by  the  principal 
chiefs,  but  was  prepared  magnanimously  to  surren- 
der his  position  to  the  original  sovereign  on  his  re- 
turn from  exile  through  the  good  offices  of  America 
and  England.  So  great  was  the  gratitude  of  the 
returned  exile,  however,  for  Mataafa's  services  to 
his  people,  that  he  proposed  to  take  the  office  of 
vice-king  himself,  leaving  the  popular  chief  to  ad- 
minister the  native  government.  The  arrangement 
would  almost  certainly  have  proved  the  best  for  all 
parties,  for  Mataafa  was  personally  liked  by  nearly 
all  the  European  and  American  residents,  as  well  as 
respected  by  the  native  Samoans;  but  Germany 
was,  perhaps  naturally,  opposed  to  the  idea  of  the 
triumph  of  the  chief  who  had  successfully  resisted 
her  forces  and  dethroned  her  nominee.  The  wishes 
of  the  people  and  king  having  been  disregarded, 
and  Mataafa  refused  recognition,  he  withdrew  to 
his  own  district  of  Malic,  and  there  set  up  a  local 
government  of  his  own,  which,  although  conducted 
peaceably,  ignored  the  arrangements  made  by  the 
treaty  powers  in  deference  to  the  wishes  of  Ger- 
many. This  was  considered  a  menace  to  the  exist- 
ence of  the  government  of  which  Malietoa  was 
really  the  puppet  king,  and  in  1893  Mataafa  was  de- 
clared a  rebel,  and  all  his  lands,  as  well  as  those  of 
the  chiefs  who  supported  him,  were  declared  for- 
feited. Had  the  natives  been  left  to  fight  the  matter 
out,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that,  in  spite  of  the 
superior  numbers  of  the  government  party,  he 
would  have  repeated  his  former  success ;  but  the  ap- 
pearance on  the  scene  of  action  of  three  men-of-war 
— one  British  and  two  German — induced  him  to 
save  useless  bloodshed  by  surrender. 

In  person,  Mataafa  is  a  fine  specimen  of  his  race, 
well  qualified,  both  from  his  dignity  of  bearing  and 
his  intelligence,  to  command  the  respect  of  his  peo- 
ple. It  will  be  remembered  that  he  was  the  great 
friend  of  R.  L.  Stevenson,  the  novelist,  at  whose 
house  he  was  a  frequent  and  favorite  guest ;  indeed, 
his  course  of  action  in  1893  was  said  to  have  been 
taken  on  the  advice  of  his  European  friend,  who  is 
said  to  have  assured  him  that  England  would  not 
desert  him  at  the  dictation  of  Germany.  It  is  at 
least  possible  that  his  disappointment  in  this  may  be 
responsible  for  his  new  position  as  the  nominee  of 
Germany  at  present. 


Wc  take  from  London  Truth  this 
sketch  of  the  French  President: 

He  is  not  in  the  least  theatrical,  and  has  reached 
the  sobering  age  of  sixty,  and  never  was  a  beau. 
He  was  not  brought  up  snobbishly  by  father  or 
mother,  least  of  all  by  the  mother,  Mme.  Auguste 
Loubet.  He  is  own  son  of  that  old  lady,  look  at 
him  how  you  may ;  though  he  does  not  inherit  the 
bright,  straightforward,  perceptive  black  eyes  that 
still  shine  in  her  head,  notwithstanding  her  eighty- 
six  years.  The  President  has  slate-colored  eyes 
that  seem  to  gaze  as  through  a  veil  at  some  distant 
object  that  haunts  him  in  his  day  dreams.  There  is 
a  tinge  of  poetry  in  them.  He  has  not  been  indif- 
ferent to  any  opportunity  to  better  himself  in  the 
world.  But  it  may  be  said  of  him  that  if  he  has  long 
been  in  the  great  official  world  he  is  not  of  it.  He 
was  thrust  into  the  profession  of  advocate  by  his 
father.    From  boyhood  to  age  he  longed  to  de- 


vote himself  to  farming  as  he  saw  it  in  childhood 
practised  in  the  paternal  home.  The  other  day  at 
the  Agricultural  Show  he  told  some  farmers  with 
whom  he  chatted  that  when  he  retires  from  the 
Elysee  he  will  go  to  live  at  the  farm  where  he  was 
reared. 

There  is  no  tinge  of  aristocracy  in  M.  Loubet's 
ancestry,  but  much  respectability  of  the  yeoman 
kind.   His  father  was  for  thirty  years  Mayor  of  the 
Commune  of  Marsenne,  in  which  his  fee-simple 
farm  of   La  Terasse  lies.    There  were  doctors, 
notaries,  attorneys,  priests,  in  the  family  on  both 
sides,  and  through  some  generations.  They  would 
have  originally  come  from  the  Cevennes.  Loubet 
in  the  patois  of  that  part  of  France,  means  a  watch- 
dog.  M.   Loubet,   like   his   ancestors,  evolved 
quietly,  patiently  and  step  by  step.   It  was  said  of 
his  father  that  he  was  never  in  a  hurry  to  gain,  but 
that  what  he  once  gained  he  never  lost.  Both  father 
and  mother  were  readers.  But  the  father  was  more 
imaginative  and  valued  intellectual  culture  highly 
He  determined  that  both  his  sons  were  to  live  by 
their  brains  only,  one  as  a  doctor  and  the  other  as 
an  advocate.    In  the  long  run,  if  they  preferred 
bucolics,  they  would  have  the  paternal  acres  to  fall 
back  upon.   He  was  a  quiet  man  and  liked  eight- 
eenth-century literature.  Mme.  de  Sevigne,  a  very 
practical  farmer,  was  the  favorite  author  of  Mme. 
Loubet  "mere."    Her  letters  were  not  absorbing. 
One  could  read  them  without  letting  the  bread 
burn  in  the  oven  or  the  "pot-au-feu"  remain  un- 
skimmed.  Her  son,  Dr.  Loubet,  who  has  with- 
drawn from  the  practice  of  medicine  to  manage  a 
paternal  farm  near  Grignan,  not  long  ago  wanted 
the  old  lady  to  come  and  stay  with  him.   She  was, 
he  wrote  to  her,  going  on  toward  ninety.   It  was 
not  well  for  her  to  be  so  much  alone.  It  would  in- 
terest her  to  be  at  a  place  about  which  Mme.  de 
Sevigne  wrote  so  much.  Mme.  Loubet  then  wrote 
back  in  a  firm  hand,  "I  have  lived  so  long  here  that 
I  would  break  with  my  whole  life  were  I  to  go 
away.   I  am  alone,  it  is  true.   But  that,  surely,  is  a 
reason  why  my  sons  should  often  come  to  see  me. 
As  for  Mme.  de  Sevigne,  I  am  fond  of  her.   But  I 
am  fonder  of  my  poultry,  my  almond  trees,  my 
vines,  and  my  own  garden.    In  withstanding  so 
often  the  mistral,  I  have  taken  firmer  root  at  Mar- 
senne.  It  would  never  do  now  to  unroot  me." 
M.  Loubet  has  under  all  circumstances  shown  him- 
self faithful  to  the  Republic.    He  has  the  intuition 
of  what  a  republic  should  be,  and  of  how  a  repub- 
lican statesman  should  live  and  act.    The  fortune 
that  he  and  his  wife  started  with  was  £8,000,  half 
of  which  was  in  read}'  money  and  belonged  to  her. 
He  had  two  houses  at  Montelimar,  valued  at  about 
£2,000.  His  business  as  an  advocate  was  set  down 
as  worth  £2.000  more.   With  that  he  was  heir  to 
the  farm  of  La  Terasse,  his  elder  brother  having 
been  given  the  farm  at  Grignan.   The  only  sister 
received  her  share  in  ready  money  on  her  marriage 
\\i»h  a  M.  Barbier.  a  banker  at  Valence. 

Mme.  Loubet,  "'la  Presidente,"  received  a  good 
education  for  the  daughter  of  a  small  provincial 
manufacturer.  She  was  nice-looking,  had  a  pleas- 
ant manner,  was  an  excellent  housekeeper,  and 
then  her  dot  was  good.  Her  housekeeping  talents 
were  tested  during  the  many  years  when  her  hus- 
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band  was  only  a  simple  deputy  or  senator.  All 
their  vacations  were  spent  at  Montelimar.  The  old 
lady  at  La  Tcrasse  constantly  sent  them  farm  prod- 
uce for  the  table.  Day  by  day  they  grew  more 
prosperous  and  influential.  Character  was  formed, 
experience  acquired,  a  fairly  good  fortune  accumu- 
lated, and  views  widened.  They  always  lived  in  or 
on  the  fringe  of  the  Quartier  Latin— in  the  Rue 
Jacob,  when  M.  Lou  bet  was  a  deputy,  and  in  the 
Rue  de  Seine  when  he  was  a  senator.  In  the  latter 
street  they  had  for  the  convenience  of  clients  a  first 
floor,  with  two  sitting-rooms  and  three  bedrooms. 
The  salon  served  as  study  and  office.  For 
economy's  sake  the  dining-table  at  meals  was  cov- 
ered with  a  white  oilcloth.  Neither  M.  nor  Mme. 
Loubet  believed  in  being  swells.  A  result  was  that 
he  was  never  under  the  temptation  to  sell  his  votes 
to  Arton  or  to  great  financial  companies.  I  should 
say  that  M.  Loubet 's  morals  are  morals  of  convic- 
tion and  long  habit  rather  than  a  principle  seated 
in  the  heart's  core.  But  the  morality  of  sixty 
years'  habit  is  not  easily  upset.  In  his  case  it  has 
the  approval  of  a  rather  keen,  very  sound  and  really 
cultivated  intellect.  The  disposition  that  goes  with 
it  is  good  and  obliging.  M.  Loubet  understands 
that  no  degree  of  personal  success  should  make  a 
man  proud.  Pride,  like  exaggerated  praise,  belit- 
tles. They  say  that  one  of  his  qualities  is  tenacity. 
He  holds  firmly  what  he  does  hold.  But  this 
quality  is  not  harshly  shown.  A  touch  of  poetry, 
easy-going  amiability  and  a  sort  of  benevolence, 
good  for  every-day  use,  cover  it  over. 


Tin  Harmttt  iu>      ,n  the  Winasor  Magazine  John  Fos- 
ter Frascr  gives  this  account  of  the 
Father  of  Modern  Japan: 

It  was  at  a  quiet  little  dinner  party  at  Tokio — 
the  ancient  Yeddo — that  I  first  met  Marquis  Ito, 
ex-Prime  Minister  and  creator  of  the  new  Japan. 
Not  by  any  means  a  man  of  striking  personality, 
about  the  average  height  of  a  Japanese,  which  is 
short,  broad  shouldered,  and  with  something  of  a 
military  carriage,  his  features  sallow  and  drawn,  his 
mustache  and  beard  iron-gray  and  straggling,  his 
hair  thin  but  black,  brushed  tightly  on  the  skull, 
which  is  level  and  broad.  The  forehead  is  scarred 
with  two  deep  furrows,  the  nose  wide-nostriled,  in- 
dicating some  vigor  of  character,  but  the  mouth 
weak,  with  lips  slightly  bulging,  the  eyes  small, 
black  and  curious — a  quiet,  commonplace,  compla- 
cent business  person — such  was  my  first  impression 
of  one  of  the  most  notable  of  men. 

Amiable,  suave-mannered,  acquiescent  in  argu- 
ment, with  absolutely  no  protruding  domination  of 
character,  it  is  hard  for  you  to  realize  when  chat- 
ting with  this  man  that  you  are  chatting  with  the 
man  who  has  made  Japan  a  nation.  For  a  moment 
you  think  of  modern  Japan,  its  constitutional  sov- 
ereign, its  House  of  Lords,  its  House  of  Commons, 
its  magnificent  navy,  its  army  trained  upon  Euro- 
pean principles,  the  country  covered  with  railways, 
the  great  cities  illuminated  with  electric  light,  tram- 
cars  rumbling  along  the  main  thoroughfares,  stacks 
of  telegraph  and  telephone  wires  lining  the  high- 
ways— everything  is  European,  modern  and  go- 
ahead,  everybody,  save  the  poorer  classes,  dresses 
in  English  clothes  and  speaks  the  English  lan- 


guage. You  feel  that  you  are  not  in  the  Japan  of 
the  books,  picturesque  and  dainty,  a  realm  of 
knick-knacks  and  topsy-turvydom,  but  in  a  wide- 
awake, material  Japan,  where  advancement  and  civ- 
ilization are  the  watchwords.  And  then  your  eyes 
wander  to  Marquis  Ito,  and  you  endeavor  to  realize 
how  it  is  that  he  has  within  thirty  years  trans- 
planted his  nation  from  the  fourteenth  century  to 
the  nineteenth,  induced  it  to  throw  off  its  old  insu- 
lar, self-sufficient  semi-barbarism,  put  on  the  garb 
of  civilization,  adapt  itself  to  Western  ideas, 
and  determinedly  take  its  place  among  the  na- 
tions of  the  earth.  You  try  hard  to  grasp  it  all. 
You  fail. 

On  several  occasions  I  had  long  chats  with  the 
Prime  Minister,  as  he  then  was,  and  I  well  remem- 
ber one  night  in  Marquis  Ito's  smoking-room, 
when  Count  Inouyc  was  also  present — Count 
Inouye,  who  has  always  been  Ito's  hard-hitting 
right  hand  in  Westernizing  Japan — hearing  them 
tell  how  it  was,  when  quite  boys,  they  made  up  their 
minds  Japan  would  have  to  open  its  doors  to  the 
ideas  of  the  West.  They  are  both  advancing  in 
years  now — Ito  is  fifty-nine  and  Inouye  sixty-three 
— both  political  veterans. 

"You  know,"  said  Marquis  Ito,  in  telling  mc  the 
story,  "Inouyc  and  I  have  been  linked  together 
from  early  life.  We  both  belonged  to  the  Choshu 
clan,  one  of  the  two  great  clans — the  other  was  the 
Satsuma — concerned  in  the  restoration  of  the 
Mikado.  We  Choshu  men  take  the  credit  of  hav- 
ing the  brains,  while  the  Satsumas  have  the  muscle. 
Well,  our  chief  decided  that  Inouye  and  myself 
should  go  to  England  to  learn  navigation,  so  that 
on  our  return  our  knowledge  would  be  useful  in 
ousting  the  foreigners  from  Japan.  We  two  young 
fellows  accordingly  went  to  Nagasaki  for  the  pur- 
pose of  getting  a  passage  to  England.  The  only 
word  of  English  we  knew  was  'navigation.'  We 
went  into  the  office  of  the  company,  and  when  the 
man  in  charge  asked  what  we  wanted,  all  we  could 
say  was  'navigation.'  Everything  seemed  all  right 
and  away  on  board  the  vessel  we  went.  But  what 
was  our  surprise  on  finding  that  instead  of  being 
passengers  we  had  been  shipped  as  common' sail- 
ors. All  through  the  voyage  we  had  to  scrub  the 
decks  and  work  just  the  same  as  the  others.  The 
English  sailors  found  out  we  had  money  and  it  was 
soon  gambled  away  from  us.  Not  all,  for  we  kept 
two  dollars  carefully  stowed  away  in  an  old  stock- 
ing for  emergencies.  Well,  at  last  we  got  to  Lon- 
don, but  nobody  was  there  to  meet  us.  The  ship 
was  tied  up,  everybody  cleared  off,  and  we  were  left 
alone.  We  got  very  hungry,  but  as  we  knew  no 
English  we  didn't  know  what  to  do  if  we  went  on 
shore.  However,  hunger  made  us  decide  that  one 
of  us  must  go  and  buy  something  somehow,  so  we 
tossed  up  who  it  should  be.  The  lot  fell  on 
Inouye." 

"Yes,"  said  Count  Inouye;  "I  was  never  more 
frightened  in  my  life  than  on  that  wet  night  when  I 
set  foot  in  London  and  started  off  with  one  of  the 
dollars  in  my  hand  to  buy  food.  I  had  to  be  very 
careful  so  as  to  know  my  way  back.  I  found  a 
baker's  shop,  so  in  I  went  and  pointed  to  a  loaf  of 
bread.  Of  course  I  could  not  speak,  but  I  held  out 
the  dollar  to  show  my  willingness  to  pay,  and  do 
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you  know,  that  Englishman  kept  the  dollar  and 
gave  me  no  change.  Anyway,  I  got  back  to  Ito 
all  right,  and  wc  ate  that  bread  like  wolves.  Next 
day  some  of  our  friends  came  to  look  for  us  and 
away  we  went.  Wc  were  in  London  about  a  year." 

"And  did  you  learn  much  navigation  in  that 
time?"  I  asked. 

"No,"  said  Count  Inouyc,  "not  very  much;  but 
we  kept  our  eyes  open  and  we  came  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  it  was  all  nonsense  for  Japan  to  keep  for- 
eigners at  arm's  length." 

"The  Shoguns  were  then  in  power  in  Japan," 
continued  Marquis  Ito,  "and  they  were  making 
treaties  with  foreigners.  Our  clan,  however,  was 
very  anti-foreign,  and  hearing  it  was  getting  into 
trouble  owing  to  this  persistetit  attitude,  we  hur- 
ried back  to  our  country.  We  got  to  Yokohama 
just  as  a  naval  expedition  was  being  sent  against 
the  Choshus  by  England,  France,  the  United 
States  and  Holland.  We  at  once  asked  for  permis- 
sion to  go  ahead  of  the  expedition  to  the  Choshus 
and  try  to  induce  our  people  to  acknowledge  the 
fault  they  had  committed.  Sir  Rutherford  Alcock, 
who  was  then  Britain's  representative  in  Japan, 
sent  us  in  the  frigate  Barrosa.  Well,  we  saw  our 
chief;  we  did  all  we  could  to  persuade  him  to  make 
submission,  and  tried  to  show  him  how  impossible 
it  would  be  to  avoid  foreign  intercourse." 

"Yes,"  added  Count  Inouye,  by  way  of  paren- 
thesis, "the  most  humiliating  moment  in  my  life 
was  that  day  when  we  had  to  go  back  to  the  Eng- 
lish ship  with  news  of  our  failure.  We  had  been  so 
sure,  we  had  been  so  filled  up  to  the  eyes  with  pro- 
foreign  ideas,  wc  could  not  believe  in  our  own  in- 
capacity to  convey  our  very  strong  impressions  and 
opinions  and  convictions  to  the  minds  of  other 
men." 

Of  course  the  Choshus  were  cut  down.  Dearly, 
however,  as  these  two  young  fellows  loved  their 
country  and  their  clan,  they  always  acknowledged 
the  superiority  of  the  foreigner.  They  saw  that 
Japan's  salvation  lay  in  the  adoption  of  Western 
civilization,  and  for  thirty  years  or  more  they  have 
never  rested  in  their  labors. 

Ito  became  known  to  the  outer  world  in  the 
spring  of  1885.  Then  he  was  nearing  the  crest  of 
his  wave,  a  long-maintained  wave  of  power.  There 
were  complications  with  China  about  Corea,  and 
so  he  went  to  Tientsin  and  made  that  celebrated 
convention  which  is  really  at  the  bottom  of  all  the 
trouble  about  China.  Returning  to  Japan,  he  set 
himself  to  effect  one  of  the  greatest  administrative 
reforms.  This  was  no  other  than  to  thoroughly  re- 
organize the  government  —  to  replace  the  old 
hereditary  officials  by  men  of  the  new  school,  and 
to  make  admission  to  office  dependent  upon  ex- 
amination and  not  upon  nomination.  Under  that 
new  system  he  himself  became  the  first  Prime  Min- 
ister of  Japan  at  the  close  of  1885.  Then  he  went 
to  Europe,  to  Berlin  and  to  London,  to  study  con- 
stitutional law.  Back  he  came  to  Japan,  and  in 
1891  the  first  Japanese  Parliament  was  opened. 
From  constitutional  law  Ito  passed  on  to  a  revision 
of  the  criminal  law,  the  civil  law  and  the  treaties 
with  foreign  countries,  the  last  of  which  will  have  a 
far-reaching  effect,  for  Japan  is  placed  in  line  with 
the  civilized  countries  of  the  West. 


Do*  lortnit  Ptroil      ltl  ****  Bost0lt  Pilot  we  find  this  fur" 

thcr  notice  of  the  young  priest-com- 
poser, whom  we  noted  in  the  May  number: 

Recently,  when  Don  Lorenzo  Perosi,  the  com- 
poser of  oratorios  which  show  a  powerful  genius, 
and  whose  name  is  now  in  all  men's  mouths,  re- 
turned from  Rome  to  his  home  in  Venice,  about 
one  hundred  people  were  gathered  at  the  station  in 
that  city  to  meet  him  and  cheer  him.  The  Cardinal 
Patriarch  of  Venice,  Cardinal  Sarto,  sent  his  own 
gondola  to  meet  the  young  man,  and  Mgr.  Bressau, 
his  own  secretary.  Besides,  there  were  at  the  sta- 
tion the  municipal  assessor,  Commendatore  Pel- 
legrini, as  representative  of  the  Syndic  of  the  city, 
and  Camillo  Boiti,  the  famous  architect,  as  well  as 
other  distinguished  persons.  All  this  is  accounted 
for,  first,  by  the  marvelous  talent  of  Perosi,  and 
secondly,  by  the  fact  that  the  Catholic  spirit  pre- 
vails in  Venice  in  a  pronounced  degree. 

It  is  asserted  by  the  "Difesa,"  the  noted  Catholic 
journal  of  that  city,  that  Perosi  has  been  called  to 
still  higher  honor.  The  literary  genius  of  Leo 
XIII.  has  stimulated  the  musical  genius  of  the 
Maestro  Don  Lorenzo  Perosi  to  a  work  which  will 
remain  as  the  most  elevated  expression  of  the  grati- 
tude which  Catholics  cherish  toward  the  divine 
goodness  for  the  benefits  received  in  the  century 
which  is  drawing  to  its  close,  and  of  the  faith  and 
hope  with  which  the  new  century  will  commence. 
The  Holy  Father,  after  having  abundantly  be- 
stowed on  the  young  and  already  celebrated  com- 
poser special  signs  of  his  benevolence — among 
which  is  the  conferring  on  him  of  the  title  and 
functions  of  adjutant  director  of  the  Sistine  Chapel 
— he  has  besides  received  him  a  second  time  in  au- 
dience to  entrust  to  him  by  words  a  special  work. 

This  is  a  beautiful  poem  which  His  Holiness  has 
already  almost  wholly  completed,  and  which  he 
wishes  to  dedicate  to  the  Saviour  to  celebrate  the 
benefits  of  the  Redemption,  at  the  end  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  and  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth. 
In  order  that  the  impression  of  it  may  be  more  ef- 
ficacious, more  general  and  more  popular,  Leo 
XIII.  has  invited  Don  Perosi  to  set  it  to  music,  in 
one  of  those  genial  and  expressive  compositions  in 
which  the  young  master  has  already  won  such  ad- 
miration. Many  incidents  connected  with  the  ca- 
reer and  the  individuality  of  this  phenomenal 
young  priest  are  now  to  be  learned.  It  is  said, 
among  other  things,  that  he  composes  in  one  of 
the  galleries  of  St.  Mark's  great  church  in  Venice, 
in  presence  of  the  blessed  sacrament.  The  very 
mention  of  this  practice  throws  back  the  mind  five 
centuries,  to  the  time  of  Fra  Angelico.  In  imagi- 
nation we  behold  that  marvelous  painter  preparing 
to  depict  in  line  and  color  some  event  of  the  life  of 
Our  Lord,  and  wc  see  him  first  in  prayer  and  pro- 
found devotion ;  and  if  the  subject  is  connected 
with  the  passion  of  Our  Saviour,  the  tears  run 
down  his  cheeks  as  he  paints  his  picture.  Hence 
no  man  has  painted  sacred  subjects  as  he  has.  A 
future  age  may  have  to  tell  that  the  divine  melodies 
of  Perosi  have  caught  their  inspiration  from  their 
composer  working  before  the  blessed  sacrament  in 
St.  Mark's,  where  he  was  surrounded  by  the 
grandiose  mosaic  images  of  the  prophets  and  the 
patriarchs  of  the  old  law  and  the  saints  of  the  new 
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law,  standing  out  darkly  in  the  gloom  against  the 
gold  ground  that  reflects  every  spark  of  light. 

It  is  told  of  him,  besides,  that  in  the  excitement 
of  composition,  his  skin,  which  by  nature  is  very 
white,  becomes  all  red,  as  if  suffused  with  blood. 
He  works  with  a  sort  of  fury,  writing  as  fast  as  ever 
the  pen  can  go  in  his  hand ;  and  when  his  compo- 
sition is  completed,  he  is  so  fatigued  as  to  be 
scarcely  able  to  move.  If  he  live,  and  he  looks 
strong  enough  at  present,  and  his  extraordinary 
faculty  for  work  continue  as  it  is  now,  he  will 
achieve  wonders  in  the  way  of  religious  music. 

From  the  New  York  Tribune  we  take 
»U  Ftrnuh  Bt y       this  short  account  of  the  present  Tur- 
kish Minister  to  this  country: 

AH  Ferrouh  Bey  is  as  different  form  his  some- 
time predecessor,  Mavroycni  Bey,  about  whom  so 
many  romantic  stories  are  told,  as  it  is  possible  for 
one  man  to  be  from  another,  but  he  is  equally 
popular  in  a  different  way,  and  has  made  an  excel- 
lent impression  both  in  social  and  official  circles, 
where  his  zeal  to  advance  in  every  way  the  inter- 
ests of  the  country  he  represents  excites  admira- 
tion. Before  coming  to  this  country  the  present 
Minister  served  in  Paris,  London,  Bucharest  and 
St.  Petersburg.  He  is  an  accomplished  linguist, 
well  versed  in  diplomacy,  and  is  said  to  be  a  great 
favorite  with  the  Sultan,  who,  it  is  rumored,  will 
shortly  raise  the  legation  at  this  capital  to  the  rank 
of  an  embassy,  and  appoint  Ali  Ferrouh  Bey  his 
first  Ambassador  to  the  United  States.  The  Tur- 
kish Minister  has  a  keen  sense  of  humor,  and  de- 
lights, as  most  foreigners  do,  to  acquire  slang  ex- 
pressions. "That  is  hot  stuff,"  is  a  favorite  with 
hi  m,  and  he  frequently  speaks  of  himself  as  a 
"goody-goody  man."  Every  now  and  then  menac- 
ing epistles,  unsigned,  of  course,  are  found  in  his 
mail,  threatening  destruction  not  only  to  himself, 
but  to  the  empire  he  represents.  A  characteristic 
one,  which  has  been  carefully  preserved  by  the 
Minister,  is  the  following:  "Beware!  you  are  de- 
stroyed. The  Turkish  oppressor  is  not  to  be  en- 
dured, and  his  representative  in  this  free  country 
will  be  quickly  wiped  out."  The  Minister  is  an  en- 
thusiastic and  expert  photographer,  and  is  never 
separated  from  his  camera.  He  has  made  a  large 
collection  of  Washington  people  and  of  views 
about  the  city,  which,  he  says,  will  be  an  interesting 
souvenir  to  carry  back  to  his  own  country,  and  will 
serve  to  remind  him  of  many  happy  days,  for  the 
representative  of  the  Padishah  is  fond  of  America, 
has  sympathy  for  her  institutions,  and  a  point  of 
view  one  rarely  associates  with  an  Oriental. 


This  picture  of  Goldwin  Smith  in  his 
a  Canadian  Ctiibrity    Toronto  home   is  given  by  Frank 

Geigh  in  the  Book  Buyer: 
It  is  an  ideal  home — ideal  for  a  man  of  letters 
who  lives  his  best  hours  in  his  "temple  of  peace." 
Though  situated  in  the  heart  of  the  city — and 
within  sight  and  sound  of  some  of  its  business  thor- 
oughfares^— it  is  doubtful  if  the  disturbing  clang  of 
the  trolley  bell,  or  the  discordant  traffic  of  a  paved 
street,  ever  penetrates  the  sanctuary  of  books  hid- 
den away  in  The  Grange.  The  old  house,  with  its 
park-like  lawn,  its  queenly  elms,  its  fenccd-off  pad- 


dock, is  a  bit  of  old  England  in  new  Canada.  One 
leaves  the  rush  of  the  world  behind  as  the  pictur- 
esque lodge  is  passed,  and  the  graveled  walk  is  fol- 
lowed under  the  spreading  trees  that  leads  to  the 
ivy-covered  residence.  Its  age  stands  confessed  in 
the  figures  "181 7"  carved  over  the  portal,  making 
it  one  of  the  oldest  and  best-preserved  early  century 
houses  in  this  city  of  homes.  The  fact  that  bricks 
for  its  construction  were  made  in  Canada,  instead  of 
being  imported  from  England,  was  regarded  at  the 
time  as  worthy  of  mention.  Equally  conspicuous 
in  interest  is  the  historic  incident  of  the  black  bear 
which,  in  the  days  when  Toronto  was  known  as 
"Muddy  York"  and  lived  up  to  its  reputation,  ven- 
tured into  the  grounds  of  The  Grange  in  search  of 
adventure.  Bruin  found  it,  for  a  pair  of  horses 
with  the  suggestive  names  of  Bonaparte  and  Jef- 
ferson, spying  the  shaggy  intruder,  ceased  their 
pasturing  long  enough  to  attack  the  animal  with 
their  front  feet,  and  to  such  effect  that  he  never 
lived  to  see  his  forest  haunts  again. 

The  house  presents  the  same  stately,  porticoed 
front  as  when  the  tragedy  of  bruin  took  place  hard 
by,  and  the  same  lion-headed  brass  knocker  on  the 
massive  door  still  awakens  the  echoes,  as  it  has 
done  for  hundreds  of  other  callers  in  other  years. 

The  workshop  of  The  Grange  is  the  library, 
where,  like  Milton  at  Cambridge,  the  erstwhile  Ox- 
ford Don  lives  laborious  days  without  necessarily 
scorning  all  delights.  He  is  as  devoted  to  his  books 
and  his  pen  as  when  in  the  prime  of  life  he  was  one 
of  England's  most  vigorous  pamphleteers  and  con- 
troversialists. Until  recently  the  professor  was  an 
early  riser,  accomplishing  two  or  three  hours  of 
work  before  joining  the  family  at  breakfast,  resum- 
ing his  labors  until  two  in  the  afternoon,  then, 
eschewing  further  toil  for  the  rest  of  the  day,  and 
never  encroaching  upon  the  evenings.  He  has  al- 
ways been  a  methodical  worker,  and  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  copy  for  the  printers,  or  in  the  revision  of 
proofs,  his  exactitude  and  legibility  are  evident. 
Regularity  of  habits  has  ever  been  a  feature  of  his 
daily  life,  and,  though  he  has  reached  the  age  of 
seventy-six,  his  general  health  is  excellent.  He 
still  spends  the  forenoons  at  his  desk,  where  he  is 
ably  assisted  by  Mr.  T.  Arnold  Haultain,  whose 
contributions  to  the  British  reviews  have  won  him 
favorable  notice. 

Seated  in  a  capacious  armchair  before  the  cheer- 
ful fireplace,  the  professor  is  a  charming  talker,  es- 
pecially on  literary  themes.  Balzac  and  Thackeray 
are  among  his  favorite  authors,  as  well  as  Scott, 
Jane  Austen,  and,  in  lesser  degree,  George  Eliot. 
He  values  Dickens  for  his  striking  pictures  of  the 
lower  strata  of  English  life  of  a  quarter  of  a  century 
or  more  ago.  Modern  biography  he  is  inclined  to 
criticise  on  the  ground  of  undue  amplification,  re- 
sulting sometimes  in  dull  and  tiresome  books. 
Asked  regarding  the  present  day  trend  of  fiction, 
the  occupant  of  The  Grange  replied  that  he  did  not 
find  the  new  novels  at  all  equal  to  the  old  masters 
of  fiction — "but  perhaps  that  is  a  tendency  of  old 
age,"  he  added  in  an  aside.  "The  truth  is,  I  read 
comparatively  few  novels.  I  like  Conan  Doyle  very 
much  for  light  reading,  but  I  am  not  enthusiastic 
over  Kipling."  As  a  reader,  however,  he  is  most 
catholic  in  his  tastes  and  generous  in  his  criticisms. 
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Kfttriavi  It/and  In  (A.  f  atlftc  Htm  Inland  HtraU 

Much  attention  has  been  given  of  late  to  what  we 
may  call  the  strange  case  of  Clippcrton  Island.  It 
is  not  more  than  three  miles  in  circumference,  and 
it  lies  in  the  Western  Pacific  something  like  800 
miles  west  of  Mexico.  In  the  wide  expanse  of  the 
Pacific  Ocean  it  shows  like  a  mere  speck,  so  small 
as  to  be  of  no  value,  seemingly,  save  as  a  refuge  for 
a  few  of  the  army  of  beech-combers  "who  have 
burst  all  bounds  of  habit  and  have  wandered  far 
away"  in  the  course  of  their  downward  progress. 
But  the  ownership  of  Clipperton  Island  has  of  late 
been  claimed  by  no  fewer  than  four  countries — 
Mexico,  the  United  States,  France  and  Great 
Britain;  and  when  it  is  added  that  the  island  is  a 
favorite  haunt  of  sea  birds,  and  that  many  tons  of 
valuable  guano  are  waiting  to  be  picked  up,  the  rea- 
son for  this  unwonted  solicitude  even  in  an  era  of 
land-grabbing  will  be  apparent.  Clipperton  Island 
is  of  interest  in  another  direction.  It  is  one  of  those 
numerous  stretches  of  land  set  in  the  midst  of  the 
seas,  sunny  and  otherwise,  which,  after  their  first 
discovery,  for  many  years  elude  all  endeavors  to 
locate  them  again.  It  has  now  been,  as  it  were, 
nailed  down  in  one  particular  spot  in  the  ocean — 
that  is  to  say,  its  exact  position  has  been  finally  de- 
termined by  warships  sent  out  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  searching  for  it  and  settling  all  doubts  as  to 
its  existence ;  and  the  only  thing  remaining  now  is 
that  the  question  of  ownership  should  be  settled. 
It  happens  that  there  is  another  island  about  400 
miles  southwest  of  Clipperton,  and  rich  in  the  same 
deposits  that  make  that  place  worth  possessing,  for 
which  adventurous  miners  are  at  this  moment  look- 
ing. As  late  as  July  last  a  vessel  named  Moonlight 
left  Altata,  Mexico,  on  a  voyage  in  search  of  this 
latest  mysterious  island,  and  spent  fifty-two  days  of 
fruitless  labor  toward  this  end.  Her  captain  failed 
to  find  the  place,  and,  fearing  that  his  provisions 
and  water  would  run  short,  returned  home  to  re- 
port that  cither  the  rough  charts  of  old  Captain 
Martin  and  his  associates  were  in  error,  or  else  that 
some  strange  seismic  phenomenon  had  caused  the 
lost  isle  to  disappear,  years  ago,  perhaps,  for  all  that 
mortal  soul  knows.  Spice  is  added  to  this  romance 
by  the  fact  that  another  'Frisco  captain  located  the 
place  definitely  a  year  or  two  before  and  found  a 
small  colony  there — which  colony  is  still  on  the  isl- 
and shipping  guano  in  their  own  schooners, 
manned  by  numbers  of  their  own  party,  to  the  lead- 
ing ports  on  the  Pacific  slope  of  North  and  South 
America.  Quite  a  number  of  expeditions  have  of 
late  been  made  with  the  object  of  wresting  this  val- 
uable secret  from  the  handful  of  men  in  whose 
possession  it  is,  and  of  participating  in  the  spoils; 
and  one  of  these  days  we  will,  no  doubt,  hear  of  a 
sanguinary  fight  for  the  supremacy  between  the 
present  colonists  and  a  party  of  marauders.  Al- 
though the  stories  told  about  the  unknown  island 
vary  considerably,  they  all  agree  that  it  exists  some- 
where about  400  or  500  miles  southwest  of  Clipper- 
ton,  in  a  low  coral  atoll  covered  with  the  richest 
phosphates.  The  place  also  has  its  legends  of 
pirates'  treasures,  which  may  or  may  not  have  had 


any  foundation  in  fact.  One  of  the  expeditions  of 
recent  date,  which  have  been  fitted  out  to  look  for 
the  island,  was  the  Vine  expedition.  That  vessel's 
owner  claims  to  have  secured  his  knowledge  of  the 
place  from  the  old  sea  captain  named  Martin,  above 
referred  to,  who  died  some  years  ago,  and  who  left 
an  old  chart  among  his  belongings,  which  told  of  a 
small  island  in  the  South  Pacific,  not  down  on  the 
regular  charts,  enormously  rich  in  guano. 
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Inhabitants  of  inland  towns  have  no  conception 
of  the  anxiety  experienced  by  the  dwellers  on  the 
English  coast  in  consequence  of  the  certain  and,  in 
some  cases,  the  rapid  disappearance  of  their  homes 
through  the  inroads  of  the  sea.  Nowhere,  perhaps, 
is  this  so  apparent  as  along  the  east  coast.  Take, 
for  instance,  the  pretty  and  historic  village  of  Dun- 
wich.  Though  now  only  a  very  small  place,  it  was 
in  former  times  a  large  city,  the  capital  of  East 
Anglia  and  the  see  of  the  diocese.  It  held  no  in- 
considerable place  among  the  commercial  cities  of 
the  kingdom.  It  had  eight  parish  churches  and  a 
great  number  of  chapels  and  monastic  institutions, 
all  of  which,  except  the  ruins  of  All  Saints'  Church, 
the  chapel  of  St.  James'  Hospital  and  the  Mai  son 
Dieu,  have  been  washed  away.  An  old  chronicle 
records,  with  reference  to  this  particular  neighbor- 
hood, that  a  wood,  called  East  Wood,  or  the  King's 
Forest,  extended  several  miles  southeast  of  the 
town,  but  many  years  ago  it  was  destroyed  by  the 
sea.  The  land  must  have  stretched  far  out  and  have 
formed  the  southern  boundary  of  the  Bay  of  South- 
wold. 

In  an  irruption  of  the  sea  in  1739  the  roots  of  a 
great  number  of  trees  were  exposed.  This  appeared 
to  be  the  extremity  of  some  wood  which  was  in  all 
probability  part  of  this  submerged  forest.  "The 
sea,"  continues  the  historian,  "agitated  by  violent 
east  or  northeast  winds,  continued  its  conquests 
quite  to  the  town,  for  whose  preservation  Henry 
III.,  in  the  sixth  year  of  his  reign  (1222),  not  only 
required  assistance  of  others,  but  himself  granted 
£200  toward  making  a  fence  to  check  its  inroads. 
In  the  first  year  of  Edward  III.  (1327)  the  old  port 
was  rendered  entirely  useless,  and  before  the  twen- 
ty-third of  the  same  King  (1305)  a  great  part  of 
the  town,  containing  upward  of  400  houses,  with 
certain  shops  and  windmills,  had  fallen  a  prey  to 
the  waves." 

By  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  this  ancient 
and  historic  town  had  virtually  disappeared.  Pass- 
ing from  Dunwich.  going  southward,  there  is  the 
small  town  of  Aldeburgh.  Here  again  the  sea  has 
made  great  encroachments,  and  during  the  last  cen- 
tury has  overthrown  many  houses,  together  with 
the  marketplace  and  cross.  A  plan  of  the  town  in 
1559  proves  it  to  have  been  at  that  time  of  consid- 
erable size.  Perhaps  at  no  place  along  the  cast 
coast  has  the  sea  fought  with  so  much  pluck  and 
determination  as  at  Southwold.  This  pleasant  and 
rapidly  rising  little  seaside  resort,  like  its  neighbors, 
was  once  a  town  of  importance,  though  not  of  such 
antiquity  as  Dunwich.    Since  the  Domesday  sur- 
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vey  the  sea  has  gained  upon  the  coast  one  mile,  one 
furlong  nineteen  perches.  Within  the  last  two  or 
three  years  it  is  estimated  that  about  half  an  acre 
of  land  has  been  washed  away.  Houses  which  for- 
merly stood  some  distance  form  the  cliff  are  now 
quite  close  to  the  edge  and  in  peril  of  being  swept 
to  destruction. 

Many  thousands  of  pounds  have  been  spent,  and 
many  more  are  to  be  spent,  on  sea  defense  works, 
but  the  inhabitants  are  very  pessimistic  as  to  the  re- 
sult. It  is  quite  possible,  notwithstanding  that  ef- 
forts are  being  made  to  combat  the  waves,  that 
many  of  the  present  inhabitants  may  live  to  see 
Southwold  numbered  with  the  towns  that  have 
been,  but  are  no  more. 


A  few  miles  from  Ningpang-po,  a  town  in  North- 
ern China,  there  is  a  large  village  composed  exclu- 
sively of  graves.  The  place  is,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
a  deserted  burial-ground,  and  has  been  taken  pos- 
session of  by  a  numerous  colony  of  beggars,  thieves 
and  outcasts  of  all  descriptions,  who  eat,  sleep  and 
make  merry  in  spite  of  their  eerie  environment, 
which — such  is  the  influence  of  familiarity — never 
seems  to  enter  their  otherwise  superstitious  minds. 
There  are  several  of  these  "towns  among  the 
tombs"  in  various  parts  of  the  Celestial  Empire,  but 
the  one  we  have  mentioned  is  the  most  extensive. 
Adjoining  a  certain  famous  quarry  in  Italy  is  a 
town  whose  inhabitants  pay  neither  rent,  rates  nor 
taxes.  In  this  blissful  retreat  the  citizens,  who  are 
all  employed  in  the  quarries,  dig  out  dwellings  for 
themselves  in  the  face  of  a  precipitous  rock,  roads 
up  the  cliff  leading  to  the  various  ranges  of  gal- 
leries. This  community  of  cliff-dwellers,  we  fancy, 
would  offer  scant  encouragement  to  the  speculative 
jerry-builder. 

The  marine  village  of  Tupuselei,  in  New  Guinea, 
would  take  a  lot  of  beating  on  the  score  of  singu- 
larity. Here  the  houses  are  all  supported  on  piles, 
and  stand  right  out  in  the  ocean,  some  considerable 
distance  from  the  shore.  The  object  of  this  strange 
position  is  to  protect  the  inhabitants  against  sud- 
den attacks  of  the  dreaded  head-hunters,  who  are 
always  on  the  lookout  for  victims.  Other  villages  in 
this  happy  land  are  perched  up  in  all  but  inaccessi- 
ble trees,  for  the  same  weighty  reason.  Another 
curious  place  is  a  town  without  a  name  on  one  of 
the  arms  of  Lake  Huron.  This  consists  of  some 
five  hundred  wooden  huts.  During  the  summer 
these  little  dwellings  are  hidden  away  in  a  clearing 
on  shore,  and  the  town  contains  not  a  single  inhabi- 
tant. But  on  the  arrival  of  winter,  when  the  lake  is 
frozen  over  with  a  thick  coating  of  ice,  the  owners 
of  the  huts  arrive,  and  proceed  to  move  their  houses 
out  on  to  the  surface  of  the  lake.  The  floor  of  the 
huts  is  taken  up,  and  a  hole  cut  through  the  ice. 
Through  these  holes  the  residents  fish,  earn  ing  on 
their  operations  until  the  spring  releases  the  lake 
from  its  icy  bonds,  when  this  extraordinary  town 
is  once  more  broken  up,  the  shanties  go  back  to 
their  resting-place,  and  the  fishermen  scatter  over 
the  country.  This  place  even  boasts  a  curing  fac- 
tory and  a  church,  not  to  mention  several  saloons — 
all  on  the  ice.  Athos,  a  town  situated  on  a  promon- 
tory on  the  coast  of  Macedonia,  well  deserves  the 
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title  of  the  most  curious  town  in  the  universe.  The 
peninsula  is  known  as  "The  Mountain  of  the 
Monks,"  from  the  fact  that  a  score  or  so  of  monas- 
teries are  dotted  about  the  rough  hill-sides,  or  the 
valleys.  In  these  establishments  dwell  a  numerous 
body  of  ascetics,  kind  and  hospitable  to  wanderers, 
but  full  of  superstition,  and  believing  in  the  doc- 
trine of  separation  to  a  wonderful  degree.  The 
actual  town,  as  distinct  from  its  monastic  environs, 
is  called  Caryes,  and  supplies  the  simple  wants  of 
the  monks.  Here  are  to  be  found  streets  of  shops, 
crowded  bazaars,  flourishing  trades,  and  all  the 
bustle  and  energy  of  a  modern  town.  But  one  thing 
soon  strikes  the  visitor  as  strange.  There  is  not  a 
female  to  be  seen  anywhere,  for  the  gentler  sex  is 
rigorously  banished  from  the  place.  Even  the  small 
Turkish  garrison,  from  the  commandant  down  to 
the  privates,  consists  of  bachelors.  This  extraordi- 
nary law  is  carried  out  even  among  the  domestic 
animals.  Only  the  wild  birds  evade  it,  and  then 
only  when  free,  for  no  female  bird  is  ever  brought 
to  table ;  the  fowl  one  has  for  dinner  is  sure  to  be  a 
cockerel.  For  this  unparalleled  state  of.  affairs, 
there  is  only  a  legend  to  account.  Although  to  our 
practical  minds  flimsy  to  a  degree,  it  is  implicitly 
believed  in  by  the  inhabitants.  It  appears  that  in 
one  of  the  chief  monasteries  on  the  promontory 
there  is  a  miraculous  icon,  which  is  a  picture  or 
image  sacred  to  members  of  the  Russo-Greek 
Church.  This  particular  picture  is  a  representation 
of  the  Virgin,  and  the  legend  says  that  one  day  as 
the  Empress  Pulcheria,  who  had  liberally  endowed 
the  church,  as  well  as  beautified  and  restored  it,  was 
engaged  in  her  devotions,  the  Virgin  spoke,  asking 
what  she,  a  woman,  was  doing  in  the  church.  The 
pious  lady,  no  doubt  amazed,  did  not  reply,  where- 
upon the  voice  commanded  her  to  leave,  saying  that 
the  feet  of  a  woman  should  never  again  tread  the 
floor.  The  Empress,  probably  surprised  at  the 
seeming  ingratitude  of  the  speech,  as  well  as  awe- 
struck, left  the  place,  which  no  female  has  since  en- 
tered. How  the  prohibition,  thus  arbitrarily  estab- 
lished, came  to  comprehend  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  promontory  is  not  very  clear.  As  a  residence 
for  bashful  bachelors,  we  should  imagine,  Athos 
would  be  hard  to  surpass. 


A  Cutly  Hoadbtd  Parlt  Co»mot 

"The  South  African  diamond  mines  were  discov- 
ered thirty  years  ago,  quite  accidentally.  A  peddler 
who  was  traveling  from  farm  to  farm  on  his  busi- 
ness, noticed  a  brilliant  stone  amid  the  pebbles  with 
which  some  children  were  playing  on  a  farm  situa- 
ted near  the  Vaal.  The  idea  occurred  to  him  that 
perhaps  it  might  be  of  some  value.  He  sent  it  in  an 
unsealed  letter  to  Dr.  Atherstone,  of  Grahamstown, 
who  was  something  of  a  geologist.  He  recognized 
in  the  stone  a  fine  diamond.  The  fame  of  this  dis- 
covery grew,  and  soon  the  diamond  fever  led  many 
into  the  fields.  Mines  were  discovered  and  a  camp 
was  quickly  formed,  which  received  the  name  of 
Kimberly. 

"Water  was  scarce  near  these  mines,  and  never- 
theless it  was  almost  indispensable  for  washing  the 
diamond-bearing  soil  and  getting  the  precious  gems 
out  easily.  Many  workmen  tried  to  do  without  it 
and  to  find  their  diamonds  in  the  dry  earth,  with 
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the  result  that  a  great  number  of  the  stones  re- 
mained in  the  debris  of  the  diamond-bearing  soil 
that  had  been  subjected  to  search.  The  city  of 
Kimberly,  growing  rapidly,  soon  had  a  municipal 
council,  which,  among  other  things,  undertook  to 
macadamize  its  streets.  The  debris,  that  was.  in  the 
miners'  way,  was  found  excellent  for  this  purpose. 
The  city  undertook,  to  the  great  satisfaction  of 
great  numbers  of  workmen,  to  rid  them  of  their 
rubbish-heaps.  After  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  the 
mines  became  too  deep  to  be  worked  by  individuals. 
Further,  the  almost  unlimited  production  lowered 
the  price  of  diamonds.  Financiers  succeeded  in 
buying  up  all  the  mines,  or  rather  in  uniting  them. 
The  production  was  lessened  to  raise  the  price,  ma- 
chinery did  the  work  instead  of  men,  and  many 
workmen  were  thrown  out  of  employment.  It  was 
then  remembered  that  the  streets  of  Kimberly  con- 
tained enormous  quantities  of  diamonds;  water 
brought  from  the  river  Vaal  by  two  companies  was 
abundant  and  cheap.  The  municipal  council  was 
petitioned  by  unemployed  workmen  for  permission 
to  wash  over  the  macadam  in  the  streets  to  recover 
the  diamonds  in  it.  Their  request  was  granted,  and 
each  year  a  certain  length  of  road  was  given  over 
to  them.  These  washings  produced  about  a  million 
francs'  ($200,000)  worth  of  diamonds  yearly.  Mag- 
nificent stones  were  found,  and  some  excessively 
rich  places.  As  an  example,  they  tell  of  twelve 
yards  of  street  that  yielded  50,000  francs'  ($10,000) 
worth  of  diamonds." 


0»r  Oltut  City.  Sun  Joan  *«J 

The  settlement  of  Ponce  de  Leon  at  Caparra, 
near  the  site  of  Pueblo  Viejo,  across  San  Juan  Bay, 
is  now,  by  more  than  fifty-five  years,  the  first  town 
established  within  the  present  borders  of  the  United 
States.  Historians,  therefore,  must  give  the  pres- 
tige of  antiquity,  not  to  the  Spanish  town  of  St. 
Augustine,  Fla.,  of  1565,  as  formerly,  but  to  Ca- 
parra, founded  in  the  year  1509.  Dr.  M.  W.  Har- 
rington, of  the  San  Juan  weather  office,  discovered 
the  exact  location  of  the  historical  Caparra  unex- 
pectedly. On  a  pleasure  walk  into  the  country  two 
weeks  ago  he  happened  to  select  the  road  to  Pueblo 
Viejo,  and  when  talking  with  the  native  residents 
learned  their  traditions  of  the  first  Spanish  town  in 
Porto  Kico.  He  accordingly  procured  a  guide  and 
made  an  examination  of  the  nearly  extinct  ruins. 
Of  his  interesting  discovery  Dr.  Harrington  says : 
"Without  doubt  the  ruins  I  found  are  those  of  the 
first  settlement,  established  by  the  explorer  and 
colonizer,  Ponce  de  Leon.  Both  local  tradition  and 
history  name  Caj>arra  as  the  earliest  town  on  the 
island  and  agree,  moreover,  on  this  same  site  near 
Old  Village,  or  Pueblo  Viejo.  Even  the  native 
negroes,  some  of  whom  could  neither  read  nor 
write,  knew  the  story  of  Caparra.  My  personal  in- 
vestigation further  satisfied  me  of  the  correctness 
of  their  tradition.  The  only  remains  of  the  original 
town  visible  now  are  the  ruins  of  a  church,  hospital 
and  a  repaired  limestone  furnace.  Most  of  the 
stone  from  the  church,  hospital  and  houses  has 
been  used,  according  to  the  natives,  in  the  con- 
struction of  highways.  A  historical  landmark  near 
by  is  the  reputed  gold  mine  worked  by  the  first 
Spanish   settlers.    Ponce   dc  Leon   greatly  en- 


riched himself,  says  tradition  and  also  history,  by 
the  compulsory  labor  of  the  native  Indians  in  the 
mines. 


Strung.  Cuba*  Burial  Cuttemt  Lull*  ,  WmM* 

In  cities  like  Havana  and  Santiago  the  funeral  of 
a  person  of  wealth  or  high  station  in  life  is  a  mar- 
vel of  ostentatious  display.  The  hearse  is  an  enor- 
mous affair,  surmounted  with  great  black  urns  and 
waving  plumes.  On  the  top  sits  the  driver  in  knee- 
breeches  and  cocked  hat,  with  bright  red  coat 
trimmed  with  shining  gold  lace.  The  horses  are 
completely  covered  with  black  cloth,  with  holes  for 
their  eyes,  also  trimmed  with  gold.  The  procession 
is  led  by  two  men  dressed  like  the  driver,  in  red  and 
black  and  gold.  Behind  the  hearse  march  the 
mourners.  These  appear  to  be  the  most  dried-up, 
illy-fed,  miserable-looking  specimens  of  sorrowing 
manhood  which  the  country  affords.  Whether  they 
are  kept  upon  a  special  diet  or  not  I  have  never 
learned,  but  they  arc  always  on  hand  at  the  under- 
taker's shop,  waiting  to  carry  on  their  vocation. 
They  wear  tall  hats,  generally  showing  signs  of 
having  been  brushed  the  wrong  way,  and  their 
coats  arc  of  the  frock  pattern,  intended  to  be  black, 
but  more  often  faded  to  a  snuff  color  from  long 
service  in  the  business.  Carriages  follow  the 
mourners,  and  the  entire  procession  moves  through 
the  city  at  a  snail's  pace,  set  by  the  gorgeous- 
looking  postilions  in  the  red  coats  and  cocked 
hats. 

But  if  pomp  and  ceremony  characterize  the  fun- 
erals of  the  better  classes,  it  is  just  the  contrary  with 
those  of  the  masses.  On  one  occasion  I  remember 
following  a  strange  rabble  of  negroes  to  the  Colon 
Cemetery,  a  short  distance  from  Havana.  Six  of 
them  were  perspiring  under  a  heavy  coffin  which 
they  bore  upon  their  shoulders.  Behind  them  came 
a  shambling  multitude  of  blacks  and  half-breeds, 
and  not  desiring  to  identify  myself  with  the  proces- 
sion, I  lagged  behind.  I  saw  them  enter  the  ceme- 
tery gates  and  disappear,  and  after  I  entered  it  was 
sometime  before  I  came  upon  them  at  the  far  end 
of  the  hallowed  grounds.  They  were  swinging  the 
coffin  over  the  open  grave  and  singing  in  a  wild 
sort  of  chant.  Upon  seeing  me  they  dropped  the 
coffin  into  the  hole  and  hurried  away.  Upon  in- 
quiring, I  was  told  that  these  people  were  Nanigos. 
or  members  of  a  secret  order  inclined  to  commit  all 
sorts  of  abominable  murders  in  connection  with 
mysterious  fetich  rites  brought  from  Africa  and 
Hayti. 

In  the  city  of  Sancti  Spiritus  I  was  the  guest  of  a 
Cuban  family  of  means,  when  the  usual  quiet  of  the 
household  was  disturbed  by  the  announcement  that 
the  cook,  an  old  family  slave,  had  suddenly  died. 
The  mistress  was  very  much  shocked  at  this  sud- 
den death,  and  insisted  that  the  faithful  old  servant 
be  buried  with  a  coffin,  or  "box,"  as  it  is  there 
termed,  which  appeared  to  be  contrary  to  the  usual 
custom  of  burying  negro  domestics.  It  was  a  busy 
day  in  making  preparations  for  the  burial,  and  after 
the  coffin-maker,  the  escribunte,  and  the  priest 
had  all  been  bargained  with  and  paid,  imagine  my 
surprise  to  find  my  host  making  arrangements  with 
another  party  to  accompany  the  funeral,  to  see  that 
the  coffin  was  not  stolen. 
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Aetualltg  0/  eieut  Hovtt  PklladilpMe  Tlmu 

M.  Louis  Garchey,  of  Cragny,  burgundy,  who 
during  the  last  few  years  has  become  celebrated 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  France  as  a 
man  of  science  and  a  practical  inventor,  has  made 
in  Lyons  a  very  interesting  and  successful  experi- 
ment. The  object  of  M.  Garchey 's  experiment  has 
been  to  prove  the  great  practical  value  of  his  latest 
discovery,  which  constitutes  an  entirely  new  and 
unique  method  of  melting  up  all  kinds  of  old  glass 
and  transforming  it  into  material  as  hard  and  ser- 
viceable as  Belgian  blocks.  The  municipal  author- 
ities of  Lyons,  never  having  heard  of  "ceramic 
stone,"  or  "devitrified  glass,"  as  M.  Garchey  vari- 
ously called  his  new  material,  at  first  naturally  hesi- 
tated about  giving  their  consent  to  the  inventor's 
request,  that  they  grant  him  permission  to  pave  the 
principal  streets  of  Lyons  with  his  new  material, 
and  thus  prove  to  the  world  in  a  practical  way  the 
value  of  his  discovery.  Finally,  however,  after  per- 
sistent efforts,  M.  Garchey  won  the  day.  He  took 
a  very  conservative  advantage  of  his  privilege,  as  he 
only  attempted,  in  the  beginning,  to  lay  a  portion 
of  one  street,  selecting  for  the  purpose  a  principal 
thoroughfare  which  is  under  continuous  and  heavy 
traffic.  The  glass  pavement  of  "ceramic  stone"  was 
finished  in  November,  and  it  is  still  as  sound  as 
when  it  was  first  put  down.  A  proposition  recently 
made  by  M.  Garchey  to  erect  a  glass  house  or 
luminous  palace  at  the  Paris  Exposition  next  year 
will  likely  be  pushed,  and  the  building  will  present 
completely  the  possibilities  of  glass  as  a  structural 
material.  During  the  course  of  an  interview  had 
with  M.  Garchey  at  his  "ceramo-crystal"  works,  in 
the  picturesque  little  village  of  Semi-Lune,  he  said, 
when  questioned  regarding  the  proposed  glass 
house :  *'I  propose  to  construct  such  a  building,  and 
I  believe  it  will  attract  great  attention  and  at  the 
same  time  greatly  assist  in  bringing  about  an  en- 
tire change  in  the  use  of  building  materials ;  in  fact, 
I  feel  confident  that  in  three  years'  time  glass 
houses  will  be  so  common  that  they  will  not  attract 
the  slightest  attention.  I  base  my  belief  on  several 
.  good  reasons.  In  the  first  place,  my  'ceramo- 
crystal'  for  building  purposes  can  be  manufactured 
at  a  much  more  reasonable  figure  than  any  other 
reliable  building  material  now  on  the  market  in 
either  Europe  or  America.  In  the  second  place,  I 
am  sure  that  time  will  prove  its  almost  everlasting 
durability.  When  these  two  important  features  of 
'ceramo-crystal'  are  taken  into  consideration  in 
connection  with  the  highly  attractive  and  artistic 
appearance  of  this  new  substance.  I  feel  sure  I  am 
fully  justified  in  making  the  claims  for  it  that  I  do." 


Th*  Value  of  Small  iH—atlont  Thi  Patent  Kmeard 

Inventors,  and  those  who  invest  in  patents,  may 
be  reminded  that  inventions  of  modest  pretensions 
arc  often  highly  profitable.  An  inventor,  to  make 
money  out  of  his  ideas,  need  not  be  a  Bessemer,  a 
Pullman,  a  Westinghouse,  or  an  Edison.  It  is  pos- 
sible to  enumerate  a  large  number  of  patents  on 
small  things  producing  profitable  results.  The 
"Stylographic  pen"  yielded  £20.000  a  year  to  its 
proprietors;  a  plan  for  shading  in  different  colors 


was  worth  a  similar  amount ;  rubber  stamps  proved 
equally  valuable  to  their  inventor.  A  certain  rich 
man  owes  his  wealth  to  the  gummed  newspaper 
wrapper;  and  the  genius  who  put  a  piece  of  rubber 
at  one  end  of  a  tube  and  closed  up  the  other  end 
by  slipping  in  a  lead  pencil  realized  a  fortune. 

Turning  to  large  inventions :  The  Burden  horse- 
shoe machinery  produced  £180,000;  Masuary's  tin 
can,  £20,000;  Waterman's  crinoline  wire,  £17,- 
000;  Sturtevant's  veneer  for  shoe-pegs,  £50,000; 
while  Miller's  car  coupling,  McCormick's  reaper 
and  many  other  patents  have  proved  to  be  small 
gold  mines.  The  "Drive  well"  was  an  idea  of  Col- 
onel Green.  It  was  designed  to  meet  a  temporary 
want  of  water  experienced  by  troops  under  that  of- 
ficer's command.  The  simple  contrivance  being 
subsequently  patented  and  adopted  by  farmers,  Col- 
onel Green  amassed  £600,000  out  of  royalties.  The 
spring  window  shade  yields  £20,000  a  year.  A 
miner,  finding  that  the  buttons  upon  the  flaps  of  his 
trousers'  pockets  would  not  support  the  weight  of 
all  his  heavy  tools,  substituted  metal  eyelets  and 
hooks  for  buttons.  That  miner  is  now  a  man  of 
wealth.  The  inventor  of  the  roller  skate  made 
£200,000.  The  gimlet-pointed  screw  has  been  re- 
sponsible for  more  wealth  than  most  silver  mines. 
One  hundred  thousand  pounds  in  first-class  securi- 
ties would  not  represent  the  fortune  made  by  the 
man  who  first  thought  of  copper  tips  to  children's 
shoes.  Even  a  little  thing  like  the  common  needle 
threader  is  worth  £2,000  a  >£ar  to  its  owner,  while 
the  "Return  ball"— a  wooden  ball  fastened  on  a 
piece  of  elastic — yields  £1 0,000  per  annum;  this 
is  only  one  of  many  profitable  toys.  We  may  men- 
tion the  "Dancing  Jim  Crow,"  which  produces 
£15,000  a  year;  the  'Wheel  of  Life,"  worth  in  all 
full  £100.000;  the  walking  figure  "John  Gilpin," 
and  the  "Chameleon  top."  The  sale  of  the  last 
named  toy  has  been  enormous,  and  the  profits  also 
enormous.  Indeed,  the  "Chameleon  top"  as  a  prof- 
itable invention,  has  probably  excelled  any  one  dis- 
covery in  modern  times,  however  valuable  and  im- 
portant this  may  have  been.  As  far  as  profits  are 
concerned,  the  invention  of  toys  pays  better  than 
those  of  anything  else.  Money  has  been,  and  al- 
ways can  be,  made  more  easily  out  of  simple  pat- 
ented inventions  than  out  of  any  investment  or  oc- 
cupation. Great  discoveries  take  so  many  years, 
and  cost  so  much  to  perfect  that  the  fortunes  "made 
from  them  are  small  compared  with  those  we  have 
instanced.  The  man  who  discovered  that  a  candle, 
if  tapered  at  the  end,  would  stick  firmly  into  its 
socket,  patented  the  idea  and  afterward  founded 
the  largest  candle  factory  in  the  world.  Might  not 
any  one  have  thought  of  this  simple  device?  Out 
of  the  millions  who  own  umbrellas,  how  many 
realize  that  these  unfortunately  indispensable  arti- 
cles represent  wealth  untold  I  The  frame,  the 
cover,  the  materials  used,  all  are  the  result  of  num- 
berless experiments  and  patents.  An  umbrella 
years  ago  used  to  be  made  of  whalebone  and  ging- 
ham. It  weighed  as  much  as  a  portmanteau.  Alpaca 
was  substituted  for  gingham,  then  silk  for  alpaca. 
Each  change  meant  a  fortune  to  the  inventor  who 
brought  it  about.    For  a  long  time  the  ribs  were 
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solid ;  then  Samuel  Fox  arose,  took  the  umbrella 
and  cut  grooves  along  its  ribs.  He  designed  the 
"Patent  Paragon  Frame,"  and  lived  to  see  his  in- 
vention used  universally.  At  the  death  of  Samuel 
Fox  his  heir  benefited  to  the  extent  of  £179,000— 
the  residue  of  a  total  profit  of  at  least  half  a  million. 


7A«  Panama  Canal   Scientific  America* 

In  October,  1894,  a  new  company  was  formed  for 
the  purpose  of  completing  the  Panama  Canal.  It 
was  organized  with  a  cash  capital  of  $13,000,000, 
and,  with  a  view  to  giving  it  a  commanding  posi- 
tion in  the  financial  world,  the  stock  was  purchased 
by  several  of  the  leading  financial  institutions  in 
France,  the  whole  $13,000,000  being  actually  paid 
in.  The  new  company  was  officially  recognized 
and  its  titles,  etc.,  duly  confirmed  by  the  Colombian 
Government.  On  coming  into  possession,  the  new 
owners  very  properly  determined  that  their  first 
duty  was  to  make  a  complete  study  of  the  enigneer- 
ing  features  of  the  scheme,  to  the  lack  of  which  the 
failure  of  the  old  company  was  largely  due.  They 
also  determined  to  begin  work  on  a  considerable 
scale  with  a  view  to  determining  exactly  what 
quality  of  material  would  be  encountered  in  com- 
pleting the  excavations  and  building  the  various 
dams  and  locks.  To  this  end  a  staff  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  engineers  was  placed  in  the  field  and  a 
force  of  several  thousand  men  was  put  upon  the 
work  at  the  more  important  points,  including  the 
great  Culcbra  cut  through  the  divide. 

The  experience  of  the  De  Lesseps  engineers  and 
the  opinion  of  casual  visitors  to  the  Culebra  cut  had 
agreed  in  indicating  that  the  caving  in  of  the  loose 
material  would  prevent  this  great  ditch  from  being 
successfully  excavated.  The  new  company  accord- 
ingly concentrated  a  large  force  at  this  point  and 
at  Emperador  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the 
nature  of  the  underlying  material  of  the  mountain. 
A  tunnel  1,100  feet  in  length  was  driven  along  the 
axis  of  the  canal  and  a  dozen  test  pits  six  feet  in 
diameter  were  sunk  at  various  points  through  the 
cut  down  to  the  proposed  level  of  the  bottom  of 
the  canal,  and  the  shafts  were  connected  by  short 
tunnels;  in  short,  the  mass  of  material  to  be  ex- 
cavated was  so  thoroughly  honeycombed  in  the  re- 
gions where  the  worst  caving  had  occurred  as  to 
leave  no  doubt  as  to  its  actual  composition.  Alto- 
gether, in  the  past  four  years  there  has  been  taken 
out  of  the  Culebra  and  Emperador  cuts  3,924,000 
cubic  yards  of  material,  and  the  cost  of  this  survey 
by  excavation  has  been  over  $4,000,000.  It  was 
costly,  but  absolutely  necessary  to  an  exact  esti- 
mate of  the  feasibility  and  expense  of  completing 
the  canal.  The  evidence  thus  acquired  proves  that 
the  "Culebra  sliding  mountain"  does  not  exist,  the 
excavation  having  passed  through  the  upper  layer 
of  loose  material  and  reached  an  argillaceous 
schist,  below  which,  to  the  proposed  bed  of  the 
canal,  is  solid  rock.  At  Emperador  the  material  is 
less  firm,  but  perfectly  capable  of  control  when  pro- 
vided with  proper  drainage — a  precaution  wholly 
neglected  in  the  happy-go-lucky  methods  of  the  De 
Lesseps  regime. 

Another  problem  to  be  solved  by  the  new  com- 
pany was  that  of  the  control  of  the  turbulent 
Chagres  River.    The  route  of  the  canal,  imme- 


diately after  passing  through  the  divide  at  Culebra, 
follows  the  course  of  the  Obispo  River,  a  tributary 
of  the  Chagres.  At  Obispo  the  canal  enters  the 
valley  through  which  the  latter  river  flows,  and  it 
follows  this  valley  from  mile  29  to  mile  5,  a  distance 
of  24  miles.  Now  during  the  rainy  season  the 
Chagres  is  liable  to  enormous  floods,  which  were 
such  as  to  render  the  canal  construction  on  the 
original  lines  a  physical  impossibility.  The  new 
company  decided  at  the  outset  to  abandon  De  Les- 
seps' extravagant  idea  of  a  sea-level  canal  and  sub- 
stitute a  system  of  locks.  This  decision  opened  up 
the  question  of  a  sufficient  supply  of  water  to  com- 
pensate for  losses  and  supply  the  summit  level.  The 
floods  of  the  Chagres  evidently  afforded  an  abund- 
ant supply,  and  the  problem  then  took  the  form  of 
an  investigation  of  the  amount  of  the  Chagres 
River  discharge  and  the  possibility  of  storing  it  in 
suitable  reservoirs,  which  should  at  once  serve  to 
feed  the  summit  level  and  to  hold  back  the  rush  of 
the  Chagres  waters  in  times  of  flood.  With  the 
question  of  the  Chagres  control  was  associated  that 
of  the  most  desirable  elevation  for  the  summit  level 
and  the  number  and  location  of  the  various  locks. 

This  investigation  was  intrusted  to  150  engi- 
neers, who,  with  their  corps  of  assistants,  have  been 
occupied  for  four  years  in  exhaustive  surveys,  the 
total  cost  of  which  has  amounted  to  $1,200,000. 
This  included,  in  addition  to  superintendence  of  the 
work  at  Culebra,  extensive  borings  at  the  sites  of 
the  proposed  dams  and  locks,  sufficient  to  deter- 
mine the  exact  nature  of  the  whole  site  covered  by 
their  foundations ;  gaugings  of  the  river ;  the  com- 
plete cross-sectioning  of  the  basins  of  the  proposed 
storage  and  control  reservoirs,  together  with  every 
kind  of  research  that  is  necessary  to  the  determina- 
tion of  the  feasibility  and  cost  of  an  engineering 
work  of  this  magnitude.  The  investigation  has 
been  carried  out  to  the  smallest  details,  the  drawing 
of  every  culvert,  bridge,  etc.,  being  worked  out 
with  such  elaboration  that,  on  receipt  of  orders  to 
go  ahead  with  the  work,  these  plans  could  be  sent 
to  the  shops  and  the  material  ordered.  We  have 
had  the  pleasure  of  inspecting  the  enigneering  data, 
and  we  are  free  to  admit  that  the  plans,  profiles, 
maps,  shop  drawings,  records,  etc.,  are  as  complete 
as  the  most  fastidious  could  ask  for. 

The  new  company  has  evidently  laid  the  lesson 
of  the  first  failure  to  heart;  but,  in  order  to  give 
further  weight  to  the  findings  of  the  engineers,  it 
asked  for  the  appointment  of  a  technical  commis- 
sion composed  of  eminent  engineers  of  different 
nationalities,  whose  experience  in  similar  work 
gave  them  special  qualifications  for  passing  upon 
the  new  surveys  and  plans.  This  commission,  or- 
ganized in  1896,  through  some  of  its  members  has 
made  personal  inspection  of  the  canal  on  the  Isth- 
mus and  in  addition  to  having  at  its  disposal  the 
local  records  of  rainfall  and  floods  for  the  last  fif- 
teen years,  for  two  years  has  made  its  own  elab- 
orate records  of  rainfall  and  of  the  flow  and  floods 
of  the  Chagres,  and  has  held  over  100  sessions.  It 
presented  a  unanimous  report  on  December  2. 
which,  considering  the  standing  and  experience  of 
the  members,  is  perhaps  the  most  representative 
and  authoritative  document  of  the  kind  ever 
drawn  up. 
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The  report  fully  indorses  the  plans  and  estimates 
of  cost  of  the  new  canal. 


Tuulck  HaJilitg  PntHvtot  Journal 

The  tussick  drinkers  and  distillers  are  the  latest 
order  of  moonshiners  in  South  Carolina.  Tussick 
is  a  fiery  intoxicant  that  takes  its  name  from  the 
natural,  grass-matted  tussocks  in  the  swamps, 
where,  for  convenience,  the  primitive  stills  are  situ- 
ated. After  the  syrup  has  been  extracted  from  the 
sorghum  cane  the  bruised  and  seemingly  worthless 
pulp  yet  contains  ingredients  which  may  be  brought 
out  by  the  proper  processes  with  swamp  water, 
heat,  distillation.  The  Cubans,  it  is  said,  have  in- 
dulged in  tussick  tippling  for  generations  on  their 
island.  The  residue  and  refuse  from  all  varieties  of 
cane,  millet,  amber  cane  and  genuine  sugar  cane 
may  be  utilized.  This  is  the  first  season  known  to 
the  public,  however,  that  the  drink  has  become 
common  in  South  Carolina,  and  it  is  only  in  this 
one  part  of  the  State  that  it  has  a  hold.  The  stuff 
when  distilled  is  said  to  be  almost  pure  alcohol.  It 
is  very  nearly  white  and  innocent  to  look  at,  yet 
charged  with  an  oily  clement  said  to  produce  alarm- 
ing and  unlooked  for  consequences  in  the  imbiber. 
Every  farmer,  the  most  unskilled  or  indifferent ; 
every  ne'er-do-well  squatter  and  non-working 
negro  on  a  little  unpaid-for  plot  of  ground,  plants  a 
patch  of  sorghum  cane  as  the  easiest  raised  and 
most  certain  crop.  The  sorghum  is  prolific  and  will 
grow  with  almost  no  attention  on  the  poorest  soil, 
so  the  tussick  distillers  have  no  end  of  material  to 
draw  from,  and  there  is  no  limit  to  the  liquor  that 
can  be  turned  out — or,  rather,  "dreened  off" — at 
nominal  expense.  An  iron  kettle  and  worm  do  as 
well  as  copper  apparatus,  at  one-third  the  cost.  The 
water  and  fuel  are  at  hand  for  nothing,  and  labor — 
discreet,  non-blabbing  labor — is  to  be  had  for  next 
to  that,  or  for  the  promise  of  rare  libations  when  all 
shall  be  in  readiness.  As  for  the  bottling,  the  glass 
jars  in  which  quinine  comes  will  do,  or  kerosene 
cans,  or  second-hand  flasks  and  bottles  got  from 
the  yard  of  the  town  druggist  or  hotel-keeper.  For 
corks,  the  swamp-whisky  distiller  knows  the  very 
root  that  is  impervious  to  air  or  moisture,  and  that 
will  protect  his  precious  spirits.  He  has  friends 
and  colleagues  in  the  turpentine  distillery  business, 
either  past  or  present,  who  can  inform  him  on  such 
matters,  if  he  does  not  know  himself,  and  who  can 
even  devise  and  render  secure  the  home-made  keg 
or  cask  for  holding  tussick.  Expert  distillers  can 
separate  the  pernicious  oil  from  the  alcoholic  liquid 
and  make  it  more  endurable  to  discriminating 
palates— at  least,  this  was  the  verdict  passed  upon 
the  few  sample  bottles  of  tussick  whisky  that  the 
constables  contrived  to  get  hold  of — but  the  habit- 
ual tussick  drinker  likes  the  tipple  best  just  as  it  is, 
oil  and  all.  He  comes  of  a  hardy,  nerve  and  tissue 
toughened  race,  immune  to  crudities,  and  is  no  whit 
disturbed  in  any  fundamental  manner  by  a  potation 
that  would  knock  spots  out  of  a  politely  nurtured 
system. 

iklpt  That  Pott  In  tht  Air  ten  tut  Tnuitcrlpt 

One  of  the  few  points  which  the  Czar  of  Russia 
has  proposed  for  consideration  by  the  approaching 
international  peace  conference  is  that  of  the  use  of 
balloons  for  dropping  explosives  upon  an  enemy. 


The  prominence  thus  given  to  navigable  balloons 
brings  a  startling  suggestion  of  the  imminence  of  a 
mode  of  warfare  which  most  intelligent  persons  had 
regarded  as  at  least  remote.  The  importance  of 
more  speedy  and  effective  methods  in  waging  war 
continually  urges  to  improvement  in  weapons  and 
more  practicable  means  of  bringing  them  to  bear 
upon  the  foe.  The  atmosphere  has,  in  recent  years, 
been  earnestly  considered  as  a  field  in  which  new 
engines  of  destruction  might  be  used  with  advan- 
tage. Thus  balloons  of  various  forms  have,  in  the 
minds  of  some,  had  a  chief  place  in  expectant 
dreams  of  the  conquering  elements  in  the  next  war. 
Such  ships  of  the  air,  for  transportation  in  time  of 
peace  as  well  as  for  offensive  action  in  war,  were  for 
several  months  in  1897  reported  as  actually  em- 
ployed in  long-trial  trips  within  our  national  limits. 
Mention  of  them  was  made  in  the  columns  of  some 
of  the  religious  journals  even ;  yet  after  long  wait- 
ing for  positive  demonstration  of  the  actuality  of 
these  vessels,  the  newspapers,  in  their  own  parlance, 
pronounced  all  these  stories  mere  "fakes."  Yet  there 
is  indisputable  evidence  that  the  air  has  been  suc- 
cessfully navigated  for  short  distances  by  vessels 
carrying  passengers. 

The  navigable  balloon  is,  therefore,  in  existence ; 
but,  as  with  ships  that  ride  upon  the  ocean  waves, 
its  navigation  will  have  to  be  learned. 

Since  the  air-ship  was  demonstrated  to  be  a 
practical  thing,  it  has  not  been  easy  to  get  accounts 
of  the  trips  nor  of  the  craft  themselves;  therefore 
we  do  not  know  to  what  development  the  aerostat 
has  now  been  brought  by  the  French  War  Depart- 
ment. There  was  a  report  last  year  that  trials  of 
an  air-ship  at  Vienna  had  proved  eminently  suc- 
cessful, and  that  a  company  had  been  formed  for 
building  similar  craft.  The  balloon  of  this  ship 
was  said  to  be  of  pencil  shape,  over  three  hundred 
feet  long,  and  containing  several  interior  compen- 
sating balloons.  The  motive  power  is  electricity. 
Water  contained  in  a  tank  beneath  the  car  serves  as 
ballast.  It  is  claimed  that  this  ship  will  carry  sup- 
plies sufficient  for  eight  days.  Count  Zeppelin,  its 
builder,  last  autumn  announced  his  purpose  of 
making  a  voyage  to  America,  which  he  said  could 
be  performed  in  four  days;  but  no  aerial  voyager 
has  yet  been  descried  coming  shoreward  from  the 
sunrise. 

Governments  are  reticent  in  regard  to  their  en- 
gines of  war ;  and  in  France,  at  least,  the  Dreyfus 
case  has  doubtless  had  an  influence  on  the  preser- 
vation of  war  secrets.  Probably  there  is  no  foreign 
ruler  who  is  so  well-informed  in  the  matter  of 
French  aerial  craft  as  the  Czar  of  Russia,  because 
of  the  very  friendly  relations  of  the  two  nations ;  so 
that  we  may  confidently  infer  from  his  utterance 
that  aerial  cruisers  are  no  myth. 

The  fact,  too,  that  our  own  Congress  some 
months  ago.  made  an  appropriation  of  $25,000  for 
experiments  in  flying  machines ;  and  that  the  army 
is  to  be  furnished  with  field-pieces  specially  de- 
signed for  shooting  at  an  enemy  directly  overhead, 
show  that  American  authorities  also  are  convinced 
that  something  more  offensive  than  observation 
balloons,  which  are  usually  anchored  in  the  rear  of 
the  fighting  line,  are  expected  to  be  in  the  air  in  the 
next  war  between  civilized  nations. 
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Watro  Htltn  Cornoi  John  Jtrontt  Roomtg . ,  DomA*«'« 

Where  Helen  comes,  as  falls  the  dew, 
Where  Helen  comes  Peace  comcth.  too! 
From  out  the  golden  Western  lands. 
White  lilies  blooming  in  her  hands, 
A  light  of  beauty  in  her  face, 
She  passeth  on  with  nameless  grace. 
Before  her  fly  the  shades  of  life — 
The  darkling,  wheeling  bats  of  strife— 
They  flee  her  very  garments'  stir. 
And  greater  fear  the  soul  of  her; 
For  hath  she  not  the  magic  touch— 
The  sesame  of  loving  much? 
Where'er  her  morning  footsteps  pass 
The  daisies  sing  unto  the  grass; 
Soft  whispers  full  of  praises  sweet 
Her  evening  presence  rise  to  greet, 
And  if  she  go  through  deserts  bare 
The  angels  of  the  heart  are  there — 
They  find  no  spot  to  weave  their  spells 
So  fair  as  that  where  Helen  dwells! 
Where  Helen  comes,  as  falls  the  dew, 
Where  Helen  comes  Peace  cometh.  loo! 

Don't  HttlMt  Phlladotpnla  tort*  American 

I  pondered  tong  upon  my  choice 

'Twixt  Annabel  and  Dolly; 
I  knew  not  which  'twere  best  to  wed; 

And  now  I  see  my  folly — 
For  girls  can't  wait  while  men  decide. 

Be  warned  by  my  fate,  brothers; 
I  pondered  long  upon  my  choice — 

Too  long — both  married  others. 

Prttt  t  Pitmttt  Lemon  8t.  Pml't 

Fair  as  a  butterfly  false  as  you're  fair. 

What  do  I  care,  Pierrette,  what  do  I  care? 
Smile  on  me.  little  one,  frown  at  me  so, 
Love  of  you  lives  not  for  Pierrot  I  know; 
Flaunt  it  most  gaily,  dance  for  me,  yet 
I  give  you  good  day,  my  pretty  Pierrette. 

Fair  as  a  butterfly.  Butterflies  die; 

Love  is  a  butterfly,  so  then  good-by. 

Butterflies  flit  away  singing  good  day; 

Butterflies  kiss  and  then  flutter  away. 

Fair  as  a  butterfly,  false  though  so  fair. 

What  do  I  care.  Pierrette,  what  do  I  care? 

False  as  a  woman,  as  butterfly  fair. 

What  do  I  care,  coquette,  what  do  I  care? 
Tears  or  your  kisses,  sweet  kisses  or  tears, 
Heart  of  mine  holdeth  not  hopes  nor  yet  fears. 
Smile  on  me.  frown  on  me,  just  as  you  will, 
Coquette,  I  know  you  are  just  the  same  still. 


lo*e'#  0«wap*|r  C.  *>.  Soymonr  Tht  Critmrlon 

My  kingdom  is  my  sweetheart's  face. 

And  these  the  boundaries  I  trace; 
Northward — a  forehead  fair. 

Beyond — a  wilderness  of  golden  hair; 
A  pretty  cheek  to  east  and  west. 

Her  little  mouth  the  sunny  south. 
It  is  the  south  that  I  love  best. 

Her  eyes  two  sparkling  lakes, 
Held  by  the  stars  at  night — the  sun  by  day 

The  dimples  in  her  cheek  and  chin, 
Are  snares  which  Love  has  set, 

And  I  have  fallen  in. 


Bnfort  and  Aftor.  Chicago  »tin 

She  kissed  a  rose — a  sweet  red  rose — 

And  dropped  it  to  the  floor; 
He  picked  it  up  and  pressed  his  lips 

Where  hers  had  been  before. 

"And  may  I  keep  it,"  he  implored. 

"To  treasure  all  through  life?" 
She  said  he  might,  and  later  on 

He  won  her  for  his  wife. 


She  weeps  to-day  who  kissed  the 

'Twas  seven  years  ago- 
Last  night  she  asked  him  where  it  was; 

He  said  he  didn't  know. 


 Thmdoiia  Pickering  Garrison  

She  walks  demurely  through  the  town 

When  April  days  arc  sweet; 
The  sun  shines  on  her  lilac  gown 

And  dances  at  her  feet. 
And  every  blossom  on  the  way 

Has  cunning  eyes  to  see 
How  well  she  matches  with  the  day. 

This  fair  Penelope. 

I  watch  her  from  my  window  ledge; 

I  dog  her  where  she  goes; 
Yet  loiter  bashful  at  the  hedge 

Despite  my  Sabbath  hose. 
For  ah !  she  flouts  me  high  and  low— 

The  town  folk  laugh  in  glee — 
Sure,  lass,  thy  heart  in  mail  should  go, 

And  not  in  dimity. 

I  sec  her  on  the  deacon's  walks 

Through  box-lined  pathways  go; 
She  strolls  among  the  hollyhocks 

That  blossom  row  on  row. 
All  crimson-clad,  they  flaunt  and  swell 

Above  her  furbelows. 
As  might  about  some  city  belle 

A  galaxy  of  beaux. 

She  heedeth  not  my  sighs  or  rhymes; 

My  life  is  out  of  tune; 
What  care  I  for  the  Easter  chimes. 

The  white  Lent-lilies'  bloom? 
Ah,  prithee,  sweet,  next  Eastertide 

I  may  walk  forth  with  thee; 
Just  thou  and  I.  and  Love  beside— 

A  goodly  company. 


Tin  Boelttn  9lrl  ctm 

She  sighed  a  little  nervous  sigh, 
She  said,  "I'll  rest  me  by  and  by," 
And  then  she  girded  up  her  stays 
And  sought  again  those  devious  ways 
That  mark  to  such  a  large  extent 
The  hours  that  lead  us  on  to  Lent. 
She  went  to  luncheon  at  the  B's, 
She  played  at  euchre  at  the  Cs. 
She  sipped  the  "tea"  at  Mrs.  A's. 
She  dined  in  state  at  Mrs.  J's. 
She  joined  the  "box"  of  Mrs.  I . 
And  then  she  supped  with  Mrs.  Y.; 
And  when  the  dainty  feast  was  o'er 
She  staid  and  (lanced  till  after  four. 
"Another  day,"  she  gasped,    is  blent 
With  those  that  down  the  highway  went— 
I  hope  I  will  survive  till  Lent!" 
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THE  STORY  OF  A  REGIMENTAL  DOG* 


The  incident  which  follows  is  an  excerpt  from  a  narra- 
tive taken  from  the  diary  of  Sergeant  Bourgogne  of  Napo- 
leon's Old  Guard.  There  are  lively  descriptions  in  the 
volume  of  the  burning  of  Moscow  and  the  memorable  re- 
treat. And  though  there  have  been  other  accounts  of  the 
horrors  and  the  awful  suffering  of  man  and  beast,  there 
is  none  that  so  vividly  portrays  them  or  puts  us  so  closely 
in  touch  with  the  rank  and  file  of  Napoleon's  devoted 
followers. 

I  now  heard  cannon,  and  then  musketry  fire.  It 
was  the  rear-guard  leaving  the  town  of  Wilna,  with 
Marshal  Ney  in  command,  engaging  the  Russians. 
Those  who  were  no  longer  able  to  fight  ran-as  fast 
as  they  possibly  could.  I  tried  to  follow  them,  but 
my  frozen  foot  and  bad  boots  prevented  me;  then 
the  colic,  which  came  on  repeatedly,  and  forced  me 
to  stop,  hindered  me,  and  I  found  myself  always  in 
the  rear.  I  heard  a  confused  sound  behind  me,  and 
I  was  hustled  by  several  men  of  the  Rhine  Confed- 
eration running  off  as  fast  as  they  could.  I  fell  full 
length  in  the  snow,  and  immediately  several  others 
passed  over  my  body.  I  raised  myself  with  great 
difficulty,  for  I  was  in  great  pain ;  but  I  was  so  ac- 
customed to  suffering,  I  said  nothing.  The  rear- 
guard was  not  far  off — if  it  passed  me  I  was  lost; 
but  the  Marshal  called  a  halt,  to  give  the  other  men 
still  leaving  the  town  time  to  join  us.  To  hold  the 
enemy  in  check,  the  Marshal  had  with  him  about 
300  men. 

In  front  of  me  was  a  man  whom  I  recognized  by 
his  cloak  as  belonging  to  the  regiment.  He  was 
walking  very  much  bent,  apparently  overwhelmed 
by  the  weight  of  a  burden  he  was  carrying  upon  his 
knapsack  and  shoulders.  Making  an  effort  to  get 
near  him,  I  saw  that  the  burden  was  a  dog,  and  that 
the  man  was  an  old  sergeant  named  Daubenton. 
The  dog  he  carried  was  their  regimental  dog, 
though  I  did  not  recognize  it.  I  told  him  how  sur- 
prised I  was  at  seeing  him  carrying  the  dog,  when 
he  had  trouble  to  drag  himself  along ;  and,  without 
giving  him  time  to  reply,  I  asked  him  if  the  dog 
was  to  eat — if  so,  I  should  prefer  the  horse. 

"No,"  he  answered ;  "I  would  rather  eat  Cossack. 
But  don't  you  recognize  Mouton?  His  paws  are 
frozen,  and  now  he  can't  walk  any  longer." 

"Now  I  do,"  I  said ;  "but  what  can  you  do  with 
him?" 

As  we  walked,  Mouton,  whose  back  I  had  patted 
with  my  bandaged  right  hand,  raised  his  head  to 
look  at  me,  and  seemed  to  recognize  me.  Dauben- 
ton assured  me  that  from  seven  in  the  morning, 
and  even  before,  the  Russians  had  occupied  the 
first  houses  of  the  suburb,  where  we  had  lodged; 
that  all  that  remained  of  the  guard  had  left  it  at 
six,  and  that  it  was  certain  that  more  than  12,000 
men  of  the  army,  officers  and  soldiers  who  were  no 
longer  able  to  march,  had  remained  in  the  hands 
of  the  enemy.  He  had  just  missed  submitting  to 
the  same  fate  himself  through  devotion  to  his  dog. 
He  saw  very  well  that  he  would  be  obliged  to  leave 
him  on  the  way  in  the  snow.  The  evening  of  the 
day  when  we  had  arrived  at  Wilna — at  twenty-eight 
degrees — the  poor  dog  had  had  his  paws  frozen, 

•From  the  Memoirs  of  the  Sergeant  Bourgogne.  Cora- 
piled  by  Paul  Cottin.   Doubleday  &  McClure. 


and  this  morning,  seeing  that  he  could  walk  no 
longer,  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  leave  him ;  but 
poor  Mouton  got  an  idea  that  he  was  to  be  deserted, 
for  he  began  to  howl  in  such  a  way  that  in  the  end 
lie  decided  to  let  him  follow.  But  hardly  had  he 
taken  six  steps  along  the  street  when  he  saw  his 
unfortunate  dog  fall  upon  his  nose ;  so  he  fastened 
him  across  his  shoulders  over  his  knapsack,  -and  it 
was  in  this  fashion  that  he  had  rejoined  Marshal 
Ney,  who,  with  a  handful  of  men,  formed  the  rear- 
guard. 

While  still  marching  we  found  ourselves  stopped 
by  an  overturned  wagon  barring  part  of  the  way. 
It  was  open  and  contained  canvas  bags,  but  all  these 
were  empty.  This  wagon  had  probably  left  Wilna 
the  preceding  evening  or  in  the  morning,  and  had 
been  pillaged  by  the  way,  for  it  had  been  laden  with 
biscuits  and  flour.  I  proposed  to  Daubenton  to 
halt  a  moment,  for  my  colic  had  come  on  again. 
He  consented  willingly,  especially  as  he  wished  to 
rid  himself  of  Mouton  in  one  way  or  another. 

We  had  hardly  stopped  when  we  saw  at  the  back 
of  a  ravine  a  troop  of  about  thirty  young  Hessians, 
who  had  formed  part  of  the  garrison  of  Wilna,  and 
had  left  there  at  daybreak.  They  were  waiting  for 
Marshal  Ney,  about  thirty  paces  away  from  us,  and 
ahead  of  us  to  the  right  At  the  same  moment  we 
saw  on  our  left  another  troop  of  horsemen,  about 
twenty  in  number.  We  recognized  them  at  once 
for  Russians.  They  were  Cuirassiers  in  black 
cuirasses  over  white  coats,  accompanied  by  several 
Cossacks  scattered  here  and  there.  They  moved  on 
so  as  to  cut  off  the  Hessians  and  ourselves,  and  a 
vast  number  of  other  unfortunate  men  who  had 
just  caught  sight  of  them,  and  who  turned  back  to 
rejoin  the  rear-guard,  crying  out,  "Beware  of  the 
Cossacks !" 

The  Hessians,  under  command  of  two  officers, 
who  had  probably  caught  sight  of  the  Russians  be- 
fore we  did,  put  themselves  in  order  of  defence. 

At  this  moment  we  saw  a  grenadier  of  the  line 
pass  near  to  us,  running  to  take  rank  among  the 
Hessians.  We  prepared  to  do  the  same,  but  Dau- 
benton, hampered  by  Mouton,  wished  to  put  him 
in  the  wagon.  We  had  not  time,  however,  for  the 
cavalry  came  at  a  gallop  alongside  the  Hessians. 
There  they  halted,  signing  to  them  to  lay  down 
their  arms.  A  musket-shot  was  the  reply.  It  was 
that  of  the  French  grenadier,  followed  by  a  general 
discharge  from  the  Hessians. 

At  this  report  we  expected  to  see  half  the  troop- 
ers fall,  but,  to  our  astonishment,  not  one  did  so, 
and  the  officer,  who  was  in  advance,  and  who  ought 
to  have  been  shot  in  pieces,  seemed  to  be  whole  and 
sound.  His  horse  simply  leaped  to  one  side.  He 
turned  round  again  instantly  toward  his  men.  They 
all  thundered  upon  the  Hessians,  and  in  less  than 
two  minutes  they  were  sabred.  Several  took  to 
flight,  but  the  cavalry  pursued  them. 

At  the  same  time  Daubenton,  wishing  to  rid  him- 
self of  Mouton,  called  out  to  me  to  help  him,  but 
three  of  the  men  in  pursuit  of  the  Hessians  passed 
close  by  him.  So  as  to  defend  himself  better,  Dau- 
benton thought  of  retiring  under  the  wagon,  where 
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I  had  taken  refuge,  suffering  terribly  from  colic 
and  cold ;  but  he  had  not  time,  for  one  of  the  three 
horsemen  was  on  the  point  of  charging  him.  Dau- 
benton  was  fortunate  enough  to  see  the  man  in 
time,  and  get  ready  for  him,  but  not  so  well  as  he 
could  wish,  for  Mouton,  barking  like  a  good  dog, 
hampered  him  in  his  movements.  Meanwhile,  al- 
though nearly  dying  of  cold,  I  felt  rather  better, 
and  had  arranged  my  right  hand  to  make  use  of 
my  weapon  the  best  way  possible,  having  hardly 
any  strength  left  to  speak  of. 

The  man  wheeled  continually  round  Daubenton, 
but  at  a  certain  distance,  fearing  a  musket-shot. 
Seeing  that  neither  of  us  attempted  to  fire,  he  no 
doubt  thought  that  we  were  without  powder,  for 
he  advanced  upon  Daubenton  and  hit  him  a  blow 
with  his  sword,  which  the  latter  parried  with  the 
barrel  of  his  musket.  Instantly  the  man  crossed  to 
the  right,  and  gave  him  a  second  blow  upon  the  left 
shoulder,  which  struck  Mouton  on  the  head.  The 
poor  dog  howled  enough  to  break  one's  heart.  Al- 
though wounded  and  with  frozen  paws,  he  leaped 
off  his  master's  back  to  run  after  the  man,  but  being 
fastened  to  the  straps  of  the  knapsack  he  pulled 
Daubenton  down,  and  I  thought  all  was  over  with 
him. 

I  dragged  myself  on  my  knees  about  two  steps 
ahead  and  took  aim,  but  the  priming  of  my  gun  did 
not  burn.  Then  the  man,  shouting  savagely,  threw 
himself  on  me,  but  I  had  had  time  to  get  under  the 
wagon  and  present  my  bayonet  at  him. 

Seeing  that  he  could  do  nothing  to  me  he  re- 
turned to  Daubenton,  who  had  not  yet  been  able 
to  rise  on  account  of  Mouton,  who  all  the  time 
dragged  him  sideways,  howling  and  barking  after 
the  cavalry.  Daubenton  was  dragged  against  the 
shafts  of  the  wagon,  so  that  his  enemy  on  horse- 
back could  not  get  near  him.  This  man  faced  Dau- 
benton, his  sword  raised  as  if  to  split  him  in  two, 
appearing  all  the  while  to  mock  at  him. 

Daubenton,  although  half-dead  with  cold  and 
hunger,  his  face  thin,  pale  and  blackened  by  the 
bivouac  fires,  still  seemed  full  of  energy;  but  he 
looked  odd  and  really  comical,  as  that  devil  of  a 
dogwas  barking  all  the  time  and  dragging  him  side- 
ways. His  eyes  were  shining,  his  mouth  foamed  with 
rage  at  being  at  the  mercy  of  such  an  enemy,  who 
in  any  other  circumstances  would  not  have  dared 
stand  up  one  minute  before  him.  To  quench  his 
thirst,  I  saw  him  fill  his  hand  with  snow  and  carry 
it  to  his  mouth,  and  instantly  seize  his  weapon 
again.   Now  in  his  turn  he  threatened  his  enemy. 

By  the  man's  shouts  and  gestures  one  could  see 
that  he  had  no  command  over  himself,  and  seemed 
to  have  drunk  a  great  deal  of  brandy.  We  saw  the 
others  passing,  repassing  and  shouting  round  some 
men  who  had  not  been  able  to  reach  the  side  where 
the  rear-guard  would  come ;  we  saw  them  thrown 
into  the  snow  and  trampled  under  the  horses'  feet ; 
for  almost  all  who  followed  were  without  arms, 
wounded,  or  with  frozen  feet  and  hands.  Others, 
who  were  stronger,  as  well  as  some  Hessians,  es- 
caped from  the  first  charge,  were  able  to  withstand 
them  for  a  little,  but  that  could  not  last,  cither — 
they  mu-,t  be  relieved  or  captured. 

The  cavalryman  with  whom  my  old  comrade  was 
doing  business  had  just  passed  to  the  left,  when 


Daubenton  shouted  out  to  me:  '  Don't  be  fright- 
ened; don't  stir,  111  finish  him  off!"  Scarcely  had 
he  said  these  words,  when  he  fired.  He  was  luckier 
than  I.  The  cuirassier  was  struck  by  a  ball  which 
entered  under  the  right  arm  first,  and  passed  out 
again  on  the  left  side.  He  uttered  a  savage  cry, 
moved  convulsively,  and  at  the  same  moment  his 
sword  fell  with  the  arm  that  held  it.  Then  a  stream 
of  blood  came  from  his  mouth,  his  body  fell  for- 
ward over  his  horse's  head,  and  in  this  position  he 
remained  as  if  dead. 

Hardly  was  Daubenton  rid  of  his  enemy  and  free 
from  Mouton  so  as  to  seize  the  horse,  when  we 
heard  behind  us  a  great  noise,  then  cries  of  "For- 
ward !  Fix  bayonets !"  I  came  out  of  my  wagon, 
looked  toward  the  side  from  which  the  cries  came, 
and  saw  Marshal  Ney,  musket  in  hand,  running  up 
at  the  head  of  a  party  of  the  rear-guard.  The  Rus- 
sians, on  seeing  him,  took  to  flight  in  all  directions. 
Those  who  rushed  to  the  right  on  the  side  of  the 
plain  found  a  large  ditch  filled  with  ice  and  snow, 
which  prevented  them  crossing.  Several  flung 
themselves  In  it  with  their  horses,  others  stopped 
still  in  the  middle  of  the  road,  not  knowing  where 
to  go.  The  rear-guard  seized  several  horses,  and 
made  their  riders  walk  on  foot  among  them.  After- 
ward they  were  left  on  the  road.  What  else  could 
one  do?  One  could  barely  look  after  oneself. 

I  shall  never  forget  the  Marshal's  commanding 
air  at  this  moment,  his  splendid  attitude  toward  the 
enemy,  and  the  confidence  with  which  he  inspired 
the  unhappy  sick  and  wounded  round  him.  In  this 
moment  he  was  like  one  of  the  heroes  of  old  time. 
In  these  last  days  of  this  disastrous  retreat  he  was 
the  savior  of  the  remnant  of  the  army. 

All  this  took  place  in  less  than  ten  minutes.  Dau- 
benton had  rid  himself  of  Mouton,  so  as  to  get  hold 
of  the  horse,  when  a  man,  emerging  from  behind 
a  clump  of  pines,  threw  the  cuirassier  off  the  horse, 
seized  the  animal  by  the  bridle,  and  made  off.  Dau- 
benton shouted  to  him  :  "Stop,  rascal !  That  is  my 
horse.  I  killed  the  fellow !"  But  the  other  escaped 
with  the  horse  among  the  rabble  of  men  who  were 
hurrying  forward.  Then  Daubenton  called  out  to 
me:  "Look  after  Mouton.  I  am  going  after  the 
horse ;  I  must  have  him,  or  there  will  be  the  devil 
to  pay."  The  last  word  was  hardly  out  of  his  mouth 
when  more  than  4,000  stragglers  of  all  nations  came 
on  like  a  torrent,  separating  me  from  him  and  from 
Mouton,  whom  I  never  saw  again. 

This  seems  to  be  the  place  for  giving  a  little 
biography  of  the  regimental  dog. 

Mouton  had  been  with  us  since  1808.  We  found 
him  in  Spain,  near  the  Bonaventura,  on  the  banks 
of  a  river  where  the  English  had  cut  the  bridge. 
He  came  with  us  to  Germany.  In  1809  he  assisted 
at  the  battles  of  Essling  and  Wagram,  afterward  he 
returned  to  Spain  in  1810-1 1.  He  left  with  the  regi- 
ment for  Russia,  but  in  Saxony  he  was  lost,  or  per- 
haps stolen,  for  Mouton  was  a  handsome  poodle. 
Ten  days  after  our  arrival  in  Moscow  we  were  im- 
mensely surprised  at  seeing  him  again.  A  detach- 
ment composed  of  fifteen  men  had  left  Paris  some 
days  after  our  departure  to  rejoin  the  regiment,  and 
as  they  passed  through  the  place  where  he  had  dis- 
appeared, the  dog  had  recognized  the  regimental 
uniform,  and  followed  the  detachment. 
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THE  GORGE  OF  SHAME* 

A  Story  of  Indian  Retaliation. 


It  seems  proper  to  preface  the  brief  chapter  of  life  in 
India  with  a  word  of  caution,  for  the  tale  is  grewsome. 
It  is  a  story  from  life,  a  reminiscence  of  the  early  colo- 
nial days,  and  forms  one  of  a  series  of  talcs  illustrating  the 
march  of  British  power  in  the  East  Indian  Empire  The 
Waziris  are  a  tribe  inhabiting  Afghanistan,  which  was 
transferred  to  the  British  in  1894. 

In  their  manner  of  dealing  with  the  woman  ques- 
tion the  Waziris  are  old-fashioned.  With  them, 
above  all  peoples,  chastity  is  the  virtue  of  woman, 
courage  of  the  man.  There  is  no  place  among  them 
for  the  wanton  or  the  coward ;  and  the  expression 
of  public  opinion  seems  to  be  founded  on  some 
such  maxim  as  "The  dead  sin  no  more." 

Ludlow,  the  doctor,  Gordon,  my  subaltern,  and 
myself  were  sitting  outside  the  little  fort  smoking 
after  one  of  the  scrubby  dinners  of  the  country,  and 
Bakshan  Khan,  who  had  been  invited  to  share  our 
cheroots,  was  smoking  with  us.  Ludlow  had  spent 
a  thirteen-hour  day  tramping  after  elusive  Mark- 
hor,  in  the  course  of  which  he  had  climbed  to  7,000 
feet  above  the  sea  level,  and,  tough  as  he  was,  was 
very  tired.  He  showed  no  wish  to  tell  us  of  his 
sport,  which  had  been  confined  to  fleeting  glimpses 
of  distant  Markhor ;  but,  somewhat  wearily,  he  told 
us  that  he  had  come  across  the  bones  of  a  woman 
in  the  soft  sand  under  the  lee  of  a  boulder  at  the 
mouth  of  a  very  ugly  gorge;  bones  curiously  shat- 
tered— skull,  arms,  legs,  ribs,  not  a  bone  whole. 
And  the  sepoys  who  were  acting  as  his  shikarris 
had  spat  on  the  bones  and  covered  them  again,  and 
would  tell  him  nothing,  only  that  the  gorge  was 
called  "The  Gorge  of  Shame." 

I  looked  at  the  Bakshan  Khan.  He  blew  a  slow 
cloud  of  smoke  from  his  mouth  and  said,  "Years 
ago  We  pulled  ourselves  together  to  listen, 

for  we  always  listened  to  Bakshan  Khan,  and  he 
told  us  the  story  of  Grierson. 

Years  ago,  when  the  post  was  first  held  by  the 
English,  there  was  a  Sahib  in  command  named 
Grierson.  Perhaps  it  was  fifteen,  perhaps  twenty, 
years  ago.  "What  is  time  to  us  who  only  know  day 
and  night,  summer  and  winter?"  He  was  a  brave 
man,  but  reckless.  He  loved  women  too  well.  He 
also  drank  and  smoked  very  much,  but  was  never  a 
bit  weaker  for  it.  In  those  days  the  caravans  pass- 
ing down  had  to  fight  for  it  all  the  way  along  the 
Waziri  border,  and  it  was  out  in  the  broad  bed  of 
the  Kuch,  where  the  rivers  meet,  that  they  lay 
safest  under  the  rifles  of  the  little  post,  as  it  then 
was — only  one-third  as  big  as  it  is  now,  and  not 
half  as  many  men  in  it.  Often  the  party  at  the  post 
used  to  sally  out  to  fire  on  raiders,  and  more  often 
wounded  traders  used  to  drop  in  at  the  post  to  be 
healed  of  gunshot,  sword  and  spear  wounds.  The 
days  were  by  no  means  dull.  To  a  man  of  Grier- 
son's  nature  a  life  of  hard  living,  fighting,  drinking 
and  no  woman  to  cheer  him  was  but  fuel  to  fire. 

Grierson  was  not  a  sentimentalist.  Many  men 
who  mean  and  do  no  wrong  to  women  are  not  senti- 

♦From  On  the  Edge  of  the  Empire.  By  Edgar  Jepson 
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mentalists,  and  they  do  not  usually  make  the  worst 
husbands.  One  day  there  had  been  a  dash  on  a 
caravan  at  early  dawn  and  a  pursuit.  Grierson  had 
succeeded  in  overtaking  and  shooting  a  Mahsud 
Waziri,  who  bore  away  a  girl  upon  his  camel,  and 
she  lay  fainting  from  its  fall,  for  it  dropped  dead, 
shot  at  the  same  time  as  its  master.  Grierson  went 
to  her  aid  and  found  her  beautiful. 

He  brought  her  back  to  the  caravan,  made  terms 
and  was  married  to  her  by  the  Mohammedan  law, 
and  for  the  handsome  price  of  a  thousand 
rupees  in  money  and  kind.  It  was  a  difficult  mat- 
ter to  arrange,  but  in  those  days,  even  more  than 
now,  might  was  right,  and  who  could  say  nay  to  a 
man  who  could  slay  as  well  as  protect?  If  it  had 
pleased  Grierson  to  have  her  abducted  for  him  the 
price  would  have  been  less;  and,  suspicious  as  all 
savages  are,  the  caravan  of  Zillah  Khel  Waziris 
saw  that  they  stood  a  good  chance  of  a  greater  se- 
curity if  one  of  their  women  was  the  wife  of  one  of 
their  protectors.  Besides,  the  girl  was  of  no  con- 
sequence. She  was  an  orphan,  and  the  Malik  had 
the  legal  right  to  dispose  of  her.  Her  relations  were 
few  and  poor.  Four  guns,  twenty  rounds  of  am- 
munition a  gun  and  a  substantial  sum  in  cash,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  influence  and  security,  was  a 
good  price  for  a  "tocherless  lassie."  So  Grierson 
got  his  way  and  his  wife.  Now  she  was  his  wife  in 
English  law,  though  he  did  not  know  it ;  but,  to  do 
him  justice,  he  meant  honestly  by  her,  and  treated 
her  kindly  and  well. 

At  first  a  warm  bath  every  morning  would 
scarcely  seem  a  change  for  the  better  to  Mrs.  Grier- 
son. Sand  and  fat  in  a  cold  river  by  chilly  night, 
once  or  twice  in  the  year,  had  been  all  she  had 
known  hitherto.  Clean  clothes,  the  use  of  the  fork 
and  a  decent  table  must  have  tried  a  poor  little  sav- 
age, used  to  eating  the  leavings  of  half-raw  goats' 
flesh  and  slabs  of  dough,  cooked  on  a  camel's-dung 
fire  at  nightfall,  after  the  men  had  been  gorged. 
But  with  a  woman's  adaptability  she  rose  to  the 
change,  and  even  added  something  of  grace  to 
Grierson's  surroundings. 

At  last  there  came  a  day  when  the  old  game  of 
"trailing  the  tail  of  my  coat"  was  played  by  the 
Government  of  India.  Officially  this  is  known  as 
"testing  the  temper  of  the  tribes" ;  and  it  is  done  by 
sending  parties  more  or  less  armed  to  "visit"  vari- 
ous tribes  in  a  friendly  way.  The  "tribes"  have 
the  same  objections  to  being  called  upon  in  a 
friendly  way — with  a  gun  in  your  hand — that  Eng- 
lishmen have.  They  also  get  alarmed,  then  they 
begin  to  shoot  out  of  funk,  whereupon  they  are 
said  to  be  "uncertain";  an  expedition  goes  forth, 
and  a  little  more  red  paint  is  added  to  the  map  of 
our  Indian  empire.  It  was  during  one  of  these 
episodes  that  Grierson's  manage  came  to  the  notice 
of  an  official  of  the  austere  kind,  and  Grierson  was 
sent  off  abruptly  to  a  remote  part  of  the  interior  of 
Panjab.  He  took  his  wife  with  him,  and  found 
himself  at  once  in  troubled  waters.  He  was  harried 
and  squeezed;  the  English  women  urged  on  their 
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men  to  make  his  life  a  burden  to  him ;  but  he  held 
out  manfully  till  the  charms  of  an  English  girl  set 
waning  his  affections  for  his  savage  wife.  He  made 
a  trip  up  to  the  frontier,  and  there  gave  her  a  writ- 
ing of  divorce,  and  handed  her  over  to  her  tribe 
again,  lie  gave  her  also  clothes,  money  and  jew- 
elry, and  the  head  man  a  rifle,  and  refused  the  re- 
turn of  his  purchase-money.  Then  he  rode  away, 
leaving  the  forsaken  woman  sitting  forlorn  on  the 
sand  and  stones  from  which  he  had  taken  her  two 
years  before. 

He  did  not  think  he  was  acting  unkindly.  He 
had  found  her  poor,  and  he  left  her  rich.  No 
doubt,  too,  he  felt  a  pang  at  parting.  But  as  soon 
as  lie  was  gone  the  women  of  the  tribe  fell  on  her. 
She  retaliated  on  them,  scoffing  at  their  dirt  and 
savagery,  and  refused  to  do  the  old  menial  offices. 
She  refused,  too,  to  marry  any  one  of  the  men,  who 
would  have  been  quite  content  to  take  her  for  her 
wealth.  Then  the  men  turned,  too.  The  women 
began  to  teach  them  to  regard  her  as  a  spy  in  the 
camp,  and  the  inevitable  Mullah  quickly  let  it  be 
known  that  she  was  a  heretic  from  the  faith — what- 
ever that  was  in  their  eyes.  As  she  was  wealthy, 
her  existence  was  a  shame,  a  danger  and  a  re- 
proach. It  was  not  long  before  she  was  doomed  an 
outcast,  a  defiled  infidel,  a  rebellious  woman.  They 
came  quickly  to  the  point  of  passing  sentence  of 
death  on  her ;  and  they  came  to  it  the  quicker  that 
the  news  was  brought  to  them  that  Grierson  was 
married  according  to  the  English  religion  to  one  of 
his  own  race.  What  the  poor  tortured  girl  did  or 
said  in  her  rage  is  not  known,  but  it  sealed  her  fate. 
It  also  cast  the  hatred  of  the  entire  tribe  on  Grier- 
son. He  had  debauched  one  of  their  women,  and 
for  two  years  had  cast  shame  on  them. 

On  a  gloomy  winter  morning,  between  dark  and 
dawn,  they  led  her  to  the  place  of  execution  in  the 
Gorge  of  Shame.  No  women  were  near.  They 
stripped  her,  and  left  her  standing  naked  in  the 
midst  of  a  ring  of  cruel  men,  pitiless  and  heedless 
of  her  beauty.  The  Mullah  worked  himself  and 
his  hearers  into  a  religious  frenzy,  and  then,  at  the 
height  of  it,  sprung  on  her  with  his  keen,  heavy 
sabre  and  cut  her  through  the  spine.  She  reeled 
with  a  scream  and  fell  on  her  hands  and  knees.  He 
struck  her  again,  and  she  fell  on  her  side  in  a  tor- 
rent of  blood,  with  a  strangling  cry  for  mercy.  A 
shower  of  big  stones  crashed  on  her,  battering  the 
shape  out  of  her  body  and  piling  a  mound  above 
her.  Hardly  had  her  dying  groans  ceased  when 
sand  and  earth  and  pebbles  completed  the  tomb, 
and  effectually  wiped  out  every  trace  of  her  ex- 
istence. 

The  men  lounged  slowly  off  to  join  the  caravan, 
which  was  lurching  and  straggling  away  two  or 
three  miles  ahead  toward  their  native  mountains. 
And  her  relations  divided  between  them  her  prop- 
erty. But  the  atonement  was  not  complete.  It  was 
needful  that  every  trace  of  Grierson  and  his  race 
should  be  wiped  out.  The  blood  of  the  murdered 
woman  was  on  him,  and  the  shame  of  the  tribe. 
Year  by  year  the  traders  passed  through  Hindu- 
stan, and  sought  always  Grierson ;  sought  him  for 
vears;  sought  him  till  his  hair,  which  they  had 
known  black,  was  iron-gray;  sought  him  until 
many  years  later  two  men  of  the  Zillah  Khel  passed 


a  native  regiment  camping  on  the  line  of  march, 
while  moving  in  relief,  and  learned  that  Grierson 
was  in  command.  They  left  their  servants  and  com- 
rades to  journey  on  with  their  merchandise,  and 
took  to  the  jungle,  following  the  regiment.  Grier- 
son was  a  keen  sportsman,  and  they  looked  to  see- 
ing him  alone  some  day  out  shooting.  At  last  their 
time  came. 

Two  days'  march  from  the  destined  cantonment 
Mrs.  Grierson  came  out  to  meet  her  husband,  and 
brought  her  three  little  boys  with  her.  She  was  to 
stay  in  camp  that  night,  and  go  ahead  into  canton- 
ment next  day,  a  double  tnarch.  Grierson  took  his 
gun,  and  said  he  would  go  and  shoot  some  game 
for  her;  and  he  went  with  only  his  orderly.  All  un- 
seen and  unsuspected,  his  two  enemies  dogged  him, 
until  some  two  hours  later  he  came  to  a  duck-iheel, 
and  sent  his  orderly  round  to  a  point  a  mile  away 
to  drive  the  duck  toward  him,  where  he  crouched 
in  mud  and  water  behind  a  heap  of  weeds.  As  soon 
as  he  was  alone  the  two  men  dashed  for  him.  Grier- 
son turned  at  the  noise  they  made  in  splashing 
through  the  water.  He  recognized  the  dress  of 
their  tribe. 

'  W  hat  do  you  want?"  he  shouted. 

"Vengeance !"  they  cried,  and  rushed  at  him  with 
their  knives  drawn. 

For  answer  he  fired  both  barrels  at  them.  He 
knew  what  they  meant,  and  in  his  flurry  one  man 
took  both  charges,  and  dropped  dying.  Grierson 
clubbed  his  gun.  The  second  man  took  a  smashing 
blow  on  his  left  arm,  but  got  home  with  his  knife, 
and  Grierson  went  down.  The  man  dispatched 
him  and  fled,  leaving  gun  and  cartridges  and  his 
dead  comrade. 

The  orderly  thought  nothing  of  the  shots,  sup- 
posing it  was  something  his  master  saw  fit  to  fire 
at,  and  intent  on  obeying  his  orders.  So  the  avenger 
got  clear  away  and  rejoined  his  friends  after  many 
days'  privation  and  wandering  in  the  jungle. 

When  the  bodies  were  found  there  was  a  fierce 
hue  and  cry.  The  story  of  Grierson's  conduct  on 
the  frontier  came  up,  and  the  tribe  was  overhauled 
by  the  Politicals.  But,  of  course,  nothing  came  of 
it.  Poor  Mrs.  Grierson  went  home  with  her  little 
boys,  ignorant  of  the  cause  of  her  husband's  mur- 
der, for  who  could  tell  her? 

She  had  not  been  out  of  India  a  month  when  her 
husband's  only  brother  was  stabbed  in  the  Delhi 
streets  by  a  fanatic. 

"And  if  any  of  his  sons  come  out  here,  even 
twenty  years  from  now,  they  will  die,"  said  Bakshan 
Khan. 

"W  hy,"  said  the  boy,  "young  Grierson,  who  was 
at  Sandhurst  with  me,  came  out  and  went  to  Pesha- 
wur.  He  was  out  shooting  up  Abbotabad  way,  and 
was  found  dead  at  the  foot  of  a  cliff.  It  was  thought 
he  had  accidentally  shot  himself,  and  so  fallen 
down." 

"It  may  be,"  said  Bakshan  Khan.  "But  onlv  the 
Zillah  Khel  know  for  certain." 

"By  Jove!"  said  the  boy.  "Now  I  know  why 
his  brother,  who  came  out  in  the  Police  at  the 
same  time,  went  home  again.  He  told  me  that  he 
had  been  warned  that  his  life  wasn't  safe.  And  his 
passage  home  was  paid  by  Government." 

"That  was  wise,"  said  Bakshan  Khan. 
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Tht  Ratntbargtr  Bang  Th*  Cape  Magaiirt 

In  the  early  eighties — I  think  '82 — whilst  march- 
ing through  the  midland  States  of  North  America, 
I  was  thrown  among  one  of  the  worst  gangs  of  out- 
laws that  that  country  has  ever  produced.  Known 
as  the  "Rainsbarger  Gang,"  they  terrorized  the 
country  with  murder  and  rapine.  Banks  were 
robbed,  trains  held  up,  people  shot  down,  counter- 
feit money  floated,  and  a  general  fear  instilled  into 
every  law-abiding  citizen's  heart  as  to  his  personal 
safety.  This  gang,  composed  of  five  brothers  and 
a  numerous  following,  lived  in  the  mountainous  re- 
gions of  Hardin  County,  Iowa,  in  a  thick  forest  of 
hickory  and  red  oak,  where  a  dense  undergrowth 
sheltered  them  from  all  observation. 

At  the  time  I  wish  to  speak  of,  however,  four  of 
these  brothers  had  been  captured.  Two  had  been 
placed  in  strong  steel  cages  in  the  jail  at  Marshall- 
town,  and  Manch  and  Finch  incarcerated  in  an  old- 
fashioned  jail  made  of  cross  logs,  spiked  with  irons, 
at  Eldora,  the  county  seat  of  Hardin.  The  night 
following  the  capture  of  the  latter  two,  I  was 
awakened  by  piercing  cries  of  "Help!  help!  Mur- 
der !  People  of  Eldora,  for  God's  sake,  help !  help !" 
evidently  coming  from  the  jail.  I  quickly  dressed 
myself  and  rushed  downstairs.  When  I  opened 
the  front  door  I  was  suddenly  confronted  by  a 
revolver,  thrust  within  three  inches  of  my  face, 
accompanied  by  a  peremptory  command  to  "Go 
back !"  The  man  wore  a  mask,  and  his  every  atti- 
tude indicated  a  resolution  I  could  not  mistake,  so 
I  closed  the  door  and  hurriedly  returned  to  my 
room.  On  opening  the  window  I  could  distinctly 
hear  the  thud,  thud,  thud  of  some  ponderous  instru- 
ment, used  with  great  force,  battering  at  the  prison 
door,  across  the  public  square.  From  its  slumbers 
the  town  was  awakened.  The  screams  of  terrified 
women,  the  wails  of  children,  and  the  anxious 
voices  of  men  could  be  heard  upon  the  air  from 
every  side.  Armed  sentinels  walked  the  streets, 
stern  and  determined,  calling  out:  "Stay  in  your 
homes — stay  in !  Judge  Lynch  is  out  to-night,  and 
holding  court.  Stay  in,  stay  in !"  accompanied  by 
volleys  from  their  guns  as  a  warning  to  those  who 
disobeyed.  Being  an  artist,  I  made  up  my  mind 
to  venture  out,  and  by  some  circuitous  route  try 
and  get  near  the  jail  to  sketch  the  scene.  I  climbed 
from  a  back  window  of  the  hotel,  and,  after  many 
narrow  escapes,  managed  to  secrete  myself  on  the 
roof  of  an  unused  one-story  house,  within  fifty  feet, 
quite  unobserved.  It  was  with  great  difficulty  I  did 
so,  for  I  found  a  guard  had  been  placed  by  the 
Vigilants  to  watch  all  avenues  leading  to  the  jail, 
and  thus  prevent  any  interference  with,  or  identi- 
fication of,  any  of  those  so  desperately  at  work 
there.  Seating  myself  as  best  I  could  upon  the 
shingles  of  the  roof,  behind  a  big  sign-board,  I 
could  see  very  distinctly  all  that  was  going  on.  Not 
far  away  fully  100  horses,  saddled  and  bridled,  were 
hitched  in  a  vacant  lot ;  while  below  me,  across  the 
street,  a  big  crowd  of  armed  men,  all  wearing  red 
bandanna  handkerchiefs  across  their  faces,  were  si- 
lently at  work,  trying  to  break  open  the  jail  door. 
Not  a  word  was  spoken,  but  like  spectres  they 


moved  about,  each  one  intent  on  a  desperate  deed. 
As  I  watched  them,  I  could  see  about  forty  men 
swinging  a  huge  tree,  fully  thirty  feet  long,  against 
the  door.  The  branches  had  been  sawn  off,  while 
spikes  had  been  driven  in  along  its  length,  for  will- 
ing hands  to  hold.  With  pendulum  strokes  it 
swung,  each  time  striking  a  doleful  sound  which 
carried  terror  to  Manch  and  Finch  Rainsbarger's 
hearts.  I  could  hear  curses  coming  from  within, 
with  shouts  for  help ;  but  the  steady  thud,  thud  con- 
tinued, and  no  man  relaxed  his  energies  to  break 
down  the  bolts  and  bars  which  held  the  door  to  its 
hinges.  There  was  one  man  standing  among  them, 
evidently  a  leader — a  fine-looking  fellow,  with  a 
slouch  hat  placed  on  one  side  of  his  head — who,  by 
the  motion  of  his  hand,  gave  orders.  Everyone 
seemed  to  obey  him,  and,  at  a  given  signal,  a 
mighty  effort  was  made,  and  with  one  tremendous 
rush  the  door  was  at  last  burst  from  its  hinges,  and 
an  entrance  made  into  the  dark  passage  within.  Yet 
not  a  word  was  uttered — no  exultation  shown.  A 
stern,  deliberate  body  of  men  marched  in,  and  only 
their  tread  could  be  heard  as  they  groped  their  way 
along  the  walls  to  the  cell,  where,  in  defiance, 
Manch  and  Finch  Rainsbarger  were  shouting 
blood-curdling  execrations.  The  very  atmosphere 
seemed  to  reek  with  blasphemy  from  those  desper- 
ate men.  Soon  the  sledge  hammers  were  at  work 
beating  at  the  cell  door,  but,  owing  to  the  norrow- 
ness  of  the  passage,  very  little  force  could  be  used. 
Blow  after  blow  fell,  and  when  at  last  it  began  to 
give  way,  with  a  desperate  leap,  both  brothers  threw 
themselves  with  superhuman  strength  against  it, 
and  with  their  feet  braced  against  the  cots, and  their 
hands  on  the  wall,  frustrated  all  further  efforts  to 
free  it.  Baulked  in  their  attempts  to  break  open  the 
door,  a  consultation  was  held.  Suddenly  a  dozen 
men  emerged  from  the  passage,  and  went  round  to 
a  narrow  window  which  looked  into  the  cell.  Each 
one  in  turn  fired  six  chambers  from  his  revolver 
through  the  iron  gratings  into  the  darkness.  Not 
a  sound  came  from  within  as  round  after  round  was 
fired.  In  the  distance  I  could  still  hear  the  shrieks 
of  women  and  children — but  all  else  relapsed  into 
•stillness  as  these  men  returned  to  the  passage  and 
rejoined  their  companions.  For  a  long  time  I  heard 
nothing — moments  of  suspense  which  seemed  ages 
to  me.  But  suddenly  there  broke  upon  the  air 
shouts  and  the  scuffling  sound  of  men,  which  made 
the  jail  shake  to  its  very  foundation.  The  cell  door 
had  given  way.  and.  like  a  tiger  springing  from  its 
lair,  Finch  Rainsbarger  had  leaped  through  the 
opening,  and,  'midst  oaths  and  desperate  struggles, 
was  fighting  his  way  along  the  passage,  calling  to 
his  brother  to  follow.  But  Manch  lay  mortally 
wounded  on  the  damp  floor  of  his  cell,  with  his 
blood  oozing  out,  and  his  life  passing  away,  from 
bullet  wounds  received  through  the  iron  gratings 
of  the  window,  and  made  no  response.  Through  a 
living  mass  of  men  who  sought  his  life.  Finch 
fought  his  way  to  the  front  door,  calling,  as  he 
went,  to  the  other  criminals  in  the  jail:  "Tell  the 
boys  I  died  like  a  man !"  With  oaths  pouring  from 
his  lips,  he  stepped  over  the  threshold ;  and.  while 
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the  stars  twinkled  and  the  glory  of  heaven  shone 
from  innumerable  worlds,  he  straightened  himself, 
and,  with  a  quick  gasp,  fell  to  the  ground,  pierced 
with  many  balls,  and  his  spirit  fled  away.  Almost 
simultaneously,  shots  were  fired  from  the  cell,  as  the 
heart  and  brain  of  Manch  were  pierced  with  lead; 
and  together  these  two  brothers,  whose  lives  had 
been  steeped  in  crime,  crossed  the  borderland  to 
face  their  God.   I  cannot  describe  my  feelings  as  I 
looked   upon  the  solemn  scene   of   silent  men, 
grouped  around  the  prostrate  body  of  Finch  Rains- 
barger.    Stern — the   very  embodiment  of  ven- 
geance seemed  to  mark  their  actions  as  they  stood 
there,  the  smoke  still  curling  from  their  revolvers, 
regarding  the  dead.    Presently  from  the  jail  the 
leader  came,  and,  as  they  all  gathered  round  him, 
he  stood  awhile  and  surveyed  the  scene,  then,  step- 
ping forward  and  leaning  over  the  corpse,  he  lifted 
the  head  by  the  hair  and  scanned  it.  With  a  cry  of 
disgust,  he  let  it  fall  with  a  thud,  and,  pulling  out 
his  revolver,  fired  two  more  shots,  crashing  through 
the  brain.  Turning  to  his  companions,  he  said : 
"Boys,  Judge  Lynch  has  held  court  to-night,  and 
this  rotten  carcass  as  well  as  that  one  in  yonder 
have  stood  before  the  bar.  The  next  raid  they  make 
will,  I  reckon,  be  against  the  one  they  have  served, 
for  I  guess  the  devil  will  have  a  lively  time  when 
they  meet  across  the  divide.    Our  law  courts  are 
mock  tribunals  and  trials  a  farce.    Bribery,  influ- 
ence and  intimidation  corrupt  the  bench  as  well  as 
jury.   Reprieves  are  found  by  governors  and  tech- 
nical errors  by  lawyers  for  those  who  should  ex- 
piate their  crimes  upon  the  gallows.   We  have  no 
justice,  no  law  courts,  no  resource,  but  that  which 
Judge  Lynch  has  given  to  us  to-night.    Let  it  be 
a  warning  to  those  who  defy  the  people's  law.  Now, 
boys,  let  us  to  our  horses.   Give  the  signal,  mount 
and  away." 

Three  successive  shots  were  fired  into  the  air 
from  rifles,  and  with  a  kick  at  the  dead  body  they  all 
moved  toward  their  horses.  From  all  directions 
the  sentinels  placed  around  the  town  came  hurrying 
up,  and  in  a  body  rode  away  into  the  darkness, 
where  they  dispersed  to  their  homes  throughout  the 
country,  leaving  no  trace  as  to  their  identity. 
Within  an  hour  thousands  of  people  thronged 
around  the  jail  and  viewed  the  scene.  No  sympathy 
was  expressed,  but  all  seemed  to  think  a  just  retri- 
bution had  been  meted  out.  and  the  costly  process 
of  law  rightly  deprived  of  its  legal  earnings. 


Oo»!*n'§  AgvlmaJt*  Chicago  Journal 

"Well,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Dooley,  "it  looks  now  as  if 
there  was  nothing  left  f'r  me  young  frind  Aggynal- 
doo to  do  but  time.  Like  as  not  a  year  fr'm  now 
he'll  be  in  jail,  like  Napoleon,  th'  inipror  iv  th' 
Fr-rinch,  was  in  his  day,  an',  Mike,  th'  L'.urglar.  an' 
other  pathritvs.  That's  what  comes  iv  bein'  a 
pathriie  too  long.  'Tis  a  good  job  whin  they'se 
nawthin'  else  to  do,  but  'tis  not  th'  thing  to  wurruck 
overtimc  at.  'Tis  a  sort  iv  out-iv-durc  spoort  that 
ye  shud  engage  in  durin'  th'  summer  vacation,  but 
whin  a  man  carries  it  on  durin'  business  hours  peo- 
ple begin  to  get  down  on  him,  an'  afther  awhile 
they're  ready  to  hang  htm  to  git  him  out  iv  th'  way. 
As-Hogan  says,  'Th'  las'  thing  that  happens  to  a 
pathritc  he's  a  scoundhrel.' 


"Las'  summer  there  wasn't  a  warmer  pathrite 
annywherc  in  our  imperyal  dominions  thin  this 
same  Aggynaldoo.  I  was  with  him,  mesilf.  Says 
I,  'They'se  a  good  coon,'  I  says.  'He'll  help  us  fer 
to  make  th'  Ph'lippeens  indipindant  on  us  f'r  sup- 
port,' I  says,  'an'  whin  th'  blessin's  iv  civilization 
has  been  ixtinded  to  his  beloved  counthry  an','  I 
says,  'they  put  up  intarnat  rivinue  offices  an'  post- 
offices,'  I  says,  'we'll  give  him  a  good  job  as  a  let- 
ter carrier,'  I  says,  'where  he  won't  have  annything 
to  do,'  I  says,  'but  walk/  I  says. 

"An'  so  th'  consul  at  Ding  Dong,  th'  man  that 
r-un  that  ind  iv  th'  war,  he  says  to  Aggynaldoo: 
Go,'  he  says,  'where  glory  waits  yer,'  he  says.  'Go 
an'  sthrike  a  blow,'  he  says,  'f'r  ye're  counthry,'  he 
says.  Go,'  he  says;  'I'll  stay,  but  you  go,'  he 
says.  "There's  nawthin'  in  stayin',  an'  ye  might  get 
hold  iv  a  tyrranical  watch  or  a  pocketbook  down 
beyant,'  he  says.  An'  off  wint  th'  brave  pathrite  to 
do  his  jooty.  He  done  it,  too.  Whin  Cousin 
George  was  pastin'  th'  former  hated  Castiles.  who 
was  it  stood  on  th'  shore  shootin'  his  bow  an'  ar- 
row into  th'  sky,  but  Aggynaldoo?  Whin  me  frind 
Gin'ral  Merritt  was  ladin'  a  gallant  charge  again 
blank  catredges,  who  was  it  ranged  his  noble 
ar-rmy  iv  pathrites  behind  him  f'r  to  see  that  no 
wan  attacked  him  fr'm  th'  sea  but  Aggynaldoo?  He 
was  a  good  man  thin — a  good  noisy  man. 

"Th'  thrubblc  was  he  didn't  know  whin  to  knock 
off.  He  didn't  hear  th'  wurruck  bell  callin'  him  to 
come  in  fr'm  playin'  ball  an'  get  down  to  business. 
Says  me  Cousin  George:  'Aggynaldoo,  me  buck,' 
he  says,  'th'  war  is  over,'  he  says,  'an'  we've  settled 
down  to  th'  ol'  game,'  he  says.  'They're  no  more 
heroes.  All  iv  thim  has  gone  to  wurruck  f'r  the 
magazines.  They're  no  more  pathrites,'  he  says. 
'They've  got  jobs  as  gov'nors  or  ar're  lookin'  f'r 
thim  or  annything  else,'  he  says.  'All  th'  prom'nint 
saviors  iv  their  counthry,'  he  says,  'but  mesilf,'  he 
says,  'is  busy  preparin'  their  definse,'  he  says.  'I 
have  no  definse,'  he  says,  'but  I'm  where  they  can't 
reach  me,'  he  says.  'Th'  spoort  is  all  out  iv  th'  job 
an'  if  ye  don't  come  in  an'  jine  th'  tilin'  masses  iv 
wage  wurrukcrs,"  he  says,  'ye  won't  even  have  th' 
credit  iv  bein'  licked  in  a  gloryous  victhry,'  he  says. 
'So  to  th'  wood  pile  with  ye,'  he  says,  'f'r  ye  can't  go 
on  cillybratin'  th*  Foorth  iv  July  without  bein'  took 
up  f'r  disordhly  conduct,'  he  says. 

"An'  Aggynaldoo  doesn't  undherstand  it.  An* 
he  gathers  his  Archery  club  ar-round  him  an'  says 
he:  'Fcllow-pathrites,'  he  says,  'we've  been  be- 
thrayed,'  he  says.  'We've  been  sold  out  without,' 
he  says,  'gittin'  th'  usual  commission.'  he  says. 
'We're  still  heroes,'  he  says,  'an'  our  pitchers  is  in 
th'  paapers,'  he  says.  Go  in.'  he  says,  'an'  sthrike 
a  blow  at  th'  gay  deceivers.'  he  says.  TH  sell  yer 
lives  dear,'  he  says.  An'  the  Archery  club  wint  in. 
Th'  pathrites  wint  up  again'  a  band  iv  Kansas  so- 
jers,  that  was  wanst  heroes  befurc  they  lamed  th' 
hay-foot-sthraw-foot,  an'  is  now  arnin'  th'  wages  iv 
a  good  harvest  hand  all  th'  year  ar-round  an'  *d 
rather  fight  than  ate  th'  ar'rmy  beef,  an'  ye  know 
what  happened.  Some  iv  th'  poor  divvils  iv  heroes 
is  liberated  fr'm  th'  cares  iv  life,  an'  th'  r-rest  iv  thim 
is  up  in  threes  an'  wishin'  they  was  home  smokin' 
a  good  secgar  with  mother. 
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"An'  all  this  because  Aggynaldoo  didn't  hear  th' 
whistle  blow.  He  thought  th'  boom  was  still  on  in 
th'  hero  business.  If  he'd  come  in  ye'd  be  hearin' 
that  James  Haitch  Aggynaldoo'd  been  appinted 
foorth-class  postmasther  at  Hootchy-Kootchy,  but 
now  th'  nex'  ye  know  iv  him  '11  be  on  th'  blotter  at 
th'  polis  station:  'James  Haitch  Aggynaldoo,  alis 
Pompydoor  Jim,  charged  with  carryin'  concealed 
weepins  an'  raysistin'  an'  officer.'  Pathritism  always 
dies  whin  ye  establish  a  polis  foorce." 

"Well,"  said  Mr.  Hennessy,  "I'm  kind  iv  sorry 
fr  la-ads  with  th'  bows-an'-arrows.  Maybe  they 
think  they're  pathrites." 

"Divvil  th'  bit  iv  difference  it  makes  what  they 
think,  so  long  as  we  don't  think  so,"  said  Mr. 
Dooley.  "It's  what  Father  Kelly  calls  a  case  iv 
mayhem  et  chew  'em.  That's  Latin,  Hinnissy,  an' 
it  manes  what's  wan  man's  food  is  another  man's 
pizen." 


foraging  V  totaling  DaJlat  Hmum 

The  prosecuting  attorney  sat  down.  As  he  mop- 
ped his  brow  he  gazed  triumphantly  at  the  judge 
and  at  the  lawyer  who  represented  the  prisoner. 

The  prisoner  was  an  old  darky.  His  face  was  as 
black  as  the  ace  of  spades  and  as  wrinkled  as  a 
piece  of  crinoline.  In  his  kinky  hair  strands  of 
white  outnumbered  those  of  black. 

During  the  trial  of  the  case  his  eyes  had  never 
once  left  the  judge.  "Fo'  de  Lawd,  ef  dat  ain't 
Marse  Jim !"  he  had  exclaimed  when  brought  into 
the  courtroom  by  a  stalwart  deputy.  And  two 
long,  regular  rows  of  white  teeth  had  been  revealed 
by  his  pleased  smile. 

The  testimony  of  the  witnesses  had  been  of  no  in- 
terest to  him.  He  laughed  scornfully  when  the 
young  lawyer  who  had  been  appointed  by  the  court 
to  represent  him  poured  forth  college  rhetoric.  The 
prosecuting  attorney  had  been  ignored.  "My  ol' 
Marse  Jim  gwine  ter  fix  hit,"  he  whispered  softly 
to  himself. 

The  judge  straightened  himself  and  wiped  his 
glasses  solemnly.  "The  prisoner  is  found  guilty  as 
charged,"  he  said,  as  he  adjusted  the  gold-brimmed 
affairs  on  his  nose.  "Has  the  prisoner  at  the  bar 
anything  to  say  to  show  cause  why  he  should  not 
be  sentenced?" 

In  his  turn  the  old  darky  straightened  up.  The 
stern  look  of  the  court  caused  his  face  to  fall.  Then 
he  stood  up.  His  eyes  were  sparkling  with  indig- 
nation. 

"Yes,  sah,"  he  said,  "I  has  somepen  ter  say,  an' 
I'se  gwine  ter  say  hit.  Ef  dey's  trouble  comin' 
doan'  you  blame  me  'ca'se  you  ast  me  ter  talk.' 

"Now  looky  heah,  Marse  Jim,  you  knows  me  jes' 
as  well  as  I  knows  you.  I'se  known  you  eber  since 
you  was  knee  high  ter  a  duck  an'  you  ain't  nebber 
done  nothin'  right  mean  till  jes'  now. 

"Dey  brought  me  in  heah  an'  tole  me  I  stole  a 
shoat.  But  I  didn't  t'ink  nothin'  ob  dat;  an'  you 
nebbah  did  befoah  till  jes'  now.  I  come  heah  aftah 
justice.  I  thought  I  was  gwine  ter  git  hit  'case  you 
was  jedge.  But  I  fin's  I  is  mistaken.  If  I'd  er 
known  I'd  er  got  ter  make  cr  fight  fer  hit,  I 
wouldn't  er  had  nothin'  ter  do  wid  dis  heah* piece  of 
pizen-faced  white  trash  ober  heah — I'd  er  got  er 
lawvah.    He  ain't  none  ob  de  quality,  I  knows. 


'case  my  folks  befoah  de  wah  was  de  right  kin'.  But 
I  didn't  know  dat,  an'  now  you  axes  me  if  I'se  got 
anyt'ing  ter  say.  Yes,  sah  I  I  hase  somepen  ter  say 
an'  as  I  tole  you,  I'se  er  gwine  ter  say  hit. 

"Marse  Jim.  doan'  you  'member  dat  I  was  yo' 
body  scrvint  durin'  de  wah?  Didn't  I  use  ter 
russle  fer  grub  fer  you  an'  yo'  chum  when  de  rations 
got  sho't?  An'  didn't  you  use  ter  smack  yo'  lips 
ober  my  cookin'  an'  say,  'Jim's  cr  powerful  good 
forager'?  Why,  I  stole  chickens  an'  turkeys  an' 
shoats  fer  you  clean  from  Chattanooga  ter  Atlanta, 
Georgy!  An'  ebery  time  you  got  er  squah  meal, 
which  was  most  generally  'casionally,  you  en  yo' 
chum  'ud  say,  'Jim's  er  powerful  good  forager!' 
You  didn't  say  nothin'  agin'  hit  then.  No,  sah! 
An'  I  wants  ter  know,  if  hit  was  foragin'  then,  huc- 
come  hit  stealin'  now? 

"An'  doan  you  'member,  Marse  Jim,  dat  one  day 
you  come  ter  me  an'  say,  'Jim,  ter-morrer's  Christ- 
mas, an'  we'se  got  ter  have  er  fine  spread?'  An' 
didn't  I  git  out  an'  steal  er  turkey  an'  ham  an'  er 
bottle  er  dewdrop  whisky?  An'  didn't  you  invite 
yo'  brudder  officers  in  nex'  day  an'  order  things 
jest  scan'lous,  an'  make  'em  open  dey  eyes?  Ef  hit 
was  foragin'  during  de  wah,  huccome"  it  stealin' 
now? 

"Yes,  en  doan  you  'membah,  Marse  Jim,  when 
you  was  shot  an'  de  Yanks  took  you  prisoner  at 
Chancellorsville?  Didn't  you  gib  me  yo'  gray  uni- 
form en  er  lock  ob  yo'  hah  en  yo'  sword,  en  didn't 
you  say  kinder  hoarse  like,  'Take  'em  ter  her'?  En 
didn't  I  take  'em?  I  toted  dem  t'ings  through  de 
bresh  a  hun'red  miles,  an'  when  I  come  to  de  front 
gate  dah  stood  Miss  Em'ly!  She's  daid  now,  an' 
God  knows,  Marse  Jim,  dat  dare  ain't  no  purer  nor 
whiter  angil  up  erbove  de  clouds  dan  herl  En 
when  she  saw  mc,  didn't  she  hug  dat  little  bald- 
headed  baby  dat  you  was  so  proud  of,  up  close  an' 
cry :  'He's  daid,  he's  daid ;  my  Gawd,  he's  daid !'  En 
didn't  de  tears  of  grief  come  rolling  down  ober 
dese  old  black  han's  an'  wash  de  stains  ob  trabbel 
erway?  En  when  I  ups  an'  saiys :  No,  he  ain't  daid. 
Miss  Em'ly,  de  Yanks  jest  got  him  an'  he'll  be 
home  bimeby' ;  didn't  de  tears  of  joy  come  pourin' 
down  an'  wash  de  tears  of  grief  erway? 

"Now,  looky  heah,  Marse  Jim,  my  ole  wooman 
an'  three  pickaninnies  is  ober  heah  in  cr  log  cabin 
in  de  woods  ncah  Jim  Wilson's  pasture.  Dey  hain't 
got  nothin'  ter  eat.  En  when  I  comes  by  Sam 
Johnsing's  hog  pen  de  yuther  day  en  sees  dat 
skinny  little  shoat  dat,  honest  ter  Gawd,  was  so 
poah  dat  you  had  ter  tie  er  knot  in  his  tail  ter  keep 
him  from  slippin'  'tween  de  palin's,  I  jest  began  for- 
agin' agin.  You  cain't  call  it  stealin',  nohow,  'case 
I'se  gwine  pay  Marse  Johnsing  back  jes'  es  soon  es 
my  ole  sow  has  pigs.  You  ain't  gwine  to  sen'  yo'  ole 
body  sarvint  to  de  pen  fo'  dat,  is  you,  Marse  Jim?" 

There  was  silence  in  the  courtroom  for  a  moment. 
The  stern  features  of  the  old  judge  had  relaxed. 
There  was  something  moist  in  his  eyes.  He  wiped 
them  furtively  and  vainly  tried  to  hide  the  move- 
ment by  vigorously  rubbing  his  bald  pate  with  his 
handkerchief.  Finally  he  said :  "The  court  has  con- 
sidered the  motion  for  a  new  trial,  and  the  same  is 
hereby  granted.  The  prisoner  is  released  upon  his 
own  recognizance.  Mr.  Sheriff,  adjourn  court. 
Jim,  you  come  up  to  the  house  with  me." 
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AFTER  THE  CACHALOT  IN  THE  SOUTH  SEAS* 

By  Frank  T.  Bullen. 


[The  Cruise  of  the  Cachalot,  by  Frank  T.  Bullen  (Apple- 
ton's),  has  been  widely  heralded  by  Rudyard  Kipling  as 
opening  a  door  to  a  new  world.  The  author,  while  a  youth, 
engaged  in  a  seafaring  life,  and  his  book  is  the  product 
of  experiences  encountered  while  aboard  of  whalers  in  the 
South  Sea.  We  give  two  extracts  from  the  volume,  both 
of  them  dealing  from  actual  experience  with  the  excite- 
ments attending  the  catching  of  cachalots,  or  sperm 
whales,  in  the  old-fashioned  way.) 

"Thet  whale'll  stay  down  fifty  minutes,  I  guess," 
said  he,  "fer  he's  every  gill  ov  a  hundred  en  twenty 
bar'l ;  and  don't  yew  fergit  it."  "Do  the  big  whates 
give  much  more  trouble  than  the  little  ones?"  I 
asked,  seeing  him  thus  chatty.  "Wall,  it's  jest  ez  it 
happens,  boy — jest  ez  it  happens.  I've  seen  a  fifty- 
bar'l  bull  make  the  purtiest  fight  I  ever  hearn  tell 
ov — a  fight  thet  lasted  twenty  hours,  stove  three 
boats,  'n  killed  two  men.  Then,  again,  I've  seen  a 
hundred  'n  fifty-bar'l  whale  lay  'n  take  his  grooel 
'thout  hardly  wunkin'  'n  eyelid — never  moved  ten 
fathom  from  fust  iron  till  fine  out.  So  yew  may  say, 
boy,  that  they're  like  peepul — got  thair  individooal 
pekyewlyaritics,  an'  thar's  no  countin'  on  'cm  for 
sartin  nary  time,"   I  was  in  great  hopes  of  getting 
some  useful  information  while  this  mood  lasted; 
but  it  was  over,  and  silence  reigned.  Nor  did  I  dare 
to  ask  any  more  questions,  he  looked  so  stern  and 
fierce.  The  scene  was  very  striking.   Overhead,  a 
bright  blue  sky  just  fringed   with   fleecy  little 
clouds.   Beneath,  a  deep  blue  sea,  with  innumera- 
ble tiny  wavelets  dancing  and  glittering  in  the  blaze 
of  the  sun ;  but  all  swayed  in  one  direction  by  a 
great,  solemn  swell  that  slowly  rolled  from  east  to 
west,  like  the  measured  breathing  of  some  world- 
supporting  monster.  Four  little  craft  in  a  group, 
with  twenty-four  men  in  them,  silently  waiting  for 
battle  with  one  of  the  mightiest  of  God's  creatures 
—one  that  was  indeed  a  terrible  foe  to  encounter 
were  he  but  wise  enough  to  make  the  best  use  of 
his  opportunities.   Against  him  we  came  with  our 
puny  weapons,  of  which  I  could  not  help  remind- 
ing myself  that  "he  laugheth  at  the  shaking  of  a 
spear."  But  when  the  man's  brain  was  thrown  into 
the  scale  against  the  instinct  of  the  brute,  the  con- 
test looked  less  unequal  than  at  first  sight,  for 
there  is  the  secret  of  success.    My  musings  were 
very  suddenly  interrupted.  Whether  we  had  over- 
run our  distance,  or  the  whale,  who  was  not  "mak- 
ing a  passage,"  but  feeding,  had  changed  his 
course,  I  do  not  know ;  but,  anyhow,  he  broke 
water  close  ahead,  coming  straight  for  our  boat. 
His  great  black  head,  like  the  broad  bow  of  a  dumb 
barge,  driving  the  waves  before  it,  loomed  high  and 
menacing  to  me,  for  I  was  not  forbidden  to  look 
ahead  now.  But  coolly,  as  if  coming  alongside  the 
ship,  the  mate  bent  to  the  big  steer-oar,  and  swung 
the  boat  off  at  right  angles  to  her  course,  bringing 
her  back  again  with  another  broad  sheer  as  the 
whale  passed  foaming.    This  manoeuvre  brought 
us  side  by  side  with  him  before  he  had  time  to 
realize  that  we  were  there.   Up  till  that  instant  he 
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had  evidently  not  seen  us,  and  his  surprise  was  cor- 
respondingly great.  To  sec  Louis  raise  his  har- 
poon high  above  his  head,  and  with  a  hoarse  grunt 
of  satisfaction  plunge  it  into  the  black,  shining 
mass  beside  him  up  to  the  hitches,  was  indeed  a 
sight  to  be  remembered.  Quick  as  thought  he 
snatched  up  a  second  harpoon,  and  as  the  whale 
rolled  from  us  it  flew  from  his  hands,  burying  itself 
like  the  former  one,  but  lower  down  the  body.  The 
great  impetus  we  had  when  we  reached  the  whale 
carried  us  a  long  way  past  him,  out  of  all  danger 
from  his  struggles.  No  hindrance  was  experienced 
from  the  line  by  which  we  were  connected  with  the 
whale,  for  it  was  loosely  coiled  in  a  space  for  the 
purpose  in  the  boat's  bow  to  the  extent  of  two  hun- 
dred feet,  and  this  was  cast  overboard  by  the  har- 
pooner  as  soon  as  the  fish  was  fast.  He  made  a 
fearful  to-do  over  it,  rolling  completely  over  several 
times  backward  and  forward,  at  the  same  time  smit- 
ing the  sea  with  his  mighty  tail,  making  an  almost 
deafening  noise  and  pother.  But  we  were  com- 
fortable enough,  while  we  unshipped  the  mast  and 
made  ready  for  action,  being  sufficiently  far  away 
from  him  to  escape  the  full  effect  of  his  gambols.  It 
was  impossible  to  avoid  reflecting,  however,  upon 
what  would  happen  if,  in  our  unprepared  and  so  far 
helpless  state,  he  were,  instead  of  simply  tumbling 
about  in  an  aimless,  blind  sort  of  fury,  to  rush  at 
the  boat  and  try  to  destroy  it.  Very  few  indeed 
would  survive  such  an  attack,  unless  the  tactics 
were  radically  altered.  No  doubt  they  would  be, 
for  practices  grow  up  in  consequence  of  the  cir- 
cumstances with  which  they  have  to  deal. 

After  the  usual  time  spent  in  furious  attempts  to 
free  himself  from  our  annoyance,  he  betook  him- 
self below,  leaving  us  to  await  his  return,  and  hasten 
it  as  much  as  possible  by  keeping  a  severe  strain 
upon  the  line.  Our  efforts  in  this  direction,  how- 
ever, did  not  seem  to  have  any  effect  upon  him  at 
all.  Flake  after  flake  ran  out  of  the  tubs,  until  we 
were  compelled  to  hand  the  end  of  our  line  to  the 
second  mate  to  splice  his  own  on  to.  Still  it  slipped 
away,  and  at  last  it  was  handed  to  the  third  mate, 
whose  two  tubs  met  the  same  fate.  It  was  now 
Mistah  Jones'  turn  to  "bend  on,"  which  he  did  with 
many  chuckles  as  of  a  man  who  was  the  last  re- 
source of  the  unfortunate.  But  his  face  grew  longer 
and  longer  as  the  never-resting  line  continued  to 
disappear.  Soon  he  signaled  us  that  he  was  nearly 
out  of  line,  and  two  or  three  minutes  after  he  bent 
on  his  "drogue"  (a  square  piece  of  plank  with  a 
rope  tail  spliced  into  its  centre,  and  considered  to 
hinder  a  whale's  progress  at  least  as  much  as  four 
boats\  and  let  go  the  end.  We  had  each  bent  on 
our  "drogues"  in  the  same  way,  when  we  passed 
our  ends  to  one  another.  So  now  our  friend  was 
getting  along  somewhere  below  with  7,200  feet  of 
one-and-a-half-inch  rope,  and  weight  additional 
equal  to  the  drag  of  sixteen  thirty-feet  boats. 

Of  course  we  knew  that,  unless  he  were  dead  and 
sinking,  he  could  not  possibly  remain  much  longer 
beneath  the  surface.  The  exhibition  of  endurance 
we  had  just  been  favored  with  was  a  very  unusual 
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one,  I  was  told,  it  being  a  rare  thing  for  a  cachalot 
to  take  out  two  boats'  lines  before  returning  to  the 
surface  to  spout. 

Therefore  we  separated  as  widely  as  was  thought 
necessary,  in  order  to  be  near  him  on  his  arrival. 
It  was,  as  might  be  imagined,  some  time  before  we 
saw  the  light  of  his  countenance;  but  when  we  did, 
we  had  no  difficulty  in  getting  alongside  of  him 
again.  My  friend  Goliath,  much  to  my  delight,  got 
there  first,  and  succeeded  in  picking  up  the  bight 
of  the  line.  But  having  done  so,  his  chance  of  dis- 
tinguishing himself  was  gone.  Hampered  by  the 
immense  quantity  of  sunken  line  which  was  at- 
tached to  the  whale,  he  could  do  nothing,  and  soon 
received  orders  to  cut  the  bight  of  the  line  and  pass 
the  whale's  end  to  us.  He  had  hardly  obeyed,  with 
a  very  bad  grace,  when  the  whale  started  off  to 
windward  with  us  at  a  tremendous  rate.  The  other 
boats,  having  no  line,  could  do  nothing  to  help,  so 
away  we  went  alone,  with  barely  a  hundred  fathoms 
of  line,  in  case  he  should  take  it  into  his  head  to 
sound  again.  The  speed  at  which  he  went  made 
it  appear  as  if  a  gale  of  wind  was  blowing,  and  we 
flew  along  the  sea  surface,  leaping  from  crest  to 
crest  of  the  waves  with  an  incessant  succession  of 
cracks  like  pistol-shots.  The  flying  spray  drenched 
us  and  prevented  us  from  seeing  him,  but  I  fully 
realized  that  it  was  nothing  to  what  we  should  have 
to  put  up  with  if  the  wind  freshened  much.  One 
hand  . was  kept  bailing  the  water  out  which  came  so 
freely  over  the  bows,  but  all  the  rest  hauled  with  all 
their  might  upon  the  line,  hoping  to  get  a  little 
closer  to  the  flying  monster.  Inch  by  inch  we 
gained  on  him,  encouraged  by  the  hoarse  objurga- 
tions of  the  mate,  whose  excitement  was  intense. 
After  what  seemed  a  terribly  long  chase,  we  found 
his  speed  slackening,  and  we  redoubled  our  efforts. 
Now  we  were  close  upon  him ;  now,  in  obedience  to 
the  steersman,  the  boat  sheered  out  a  bit,  and  we 
were  abreast  of  his  laboring  flukes ;  now  the  mate 
hurls  his  quivering  lance  with  such  hearty  good- 
will that  every  inch  of  its  slender  shaft  disappears 
within  the  huge  body.  "Lay  off!  Off  with  her, 
Louey!"  screamed  the  mate,  and  she  gave  a  wide 
sheer  away  from  the  whale,  not  a  second  too  soon. 
Up  flew  that  awful  tail,  descending  with  a  crash 
upon  the  water  not  two  fect  from  us.  'Out  oars! 
Pull,  two!  starn,  three!"  shouted  the  mate,  and  as 
we  obeyed  our  foe  turned  to  fight.  Then  might 
one  see  how  courage  and  skill  were  such  mighty 
factors  in  the  apparently  unequal  contest.  The 
whale's  great  length  made  it  no  easy  job  for  him  to 
turn,  while  our  boat,  with  two  oars  a  side,  and  the 
great  leverage  at  the  stern  supplied  by  the  nineteen- 
foot  steer-oak,  circled,  backed  and  darted  ahead  like 
a  living  thing  animated  by  the  mind  of  our  com- 
mander. When  the  leviathan  settled,  we  gave  a 
wide  berth  to  his  probable  place  of  ascent;  when 
he  rushed  at  us,  we  dodged  him ;  when  he  paused, 
if  only  momentarily,  in  we  flew,  and  got  home  a 
fearful  thrust  of  the  deadly  lance. 

All  fear  was  forgotten  now— I  panted,  thirsted 
for  his  life.  Once,  indeed,  in  a  sort  of  frenzy,  when 
for  an  instant  we  lay  side  by  side  with  him,  I  drew 
my  sheath-knife,  and  plunged  it  repeatedly  into  the 
blubber,  as  if  I  were  assisting  in  his  destruction. 
Suddenly  the  mate  gave  a  howl :  "Starn  all — starn 


all !  Oh,  starn !"  and  the  oars  bent  like  canes  as  we 
obeyed.  There  was  an  upheaval  of  the  sea  just 
ahead ;  then  slowly,  majestically,  the  vast  body  of 
our  foe  rose  into  the  air.  Up,  up  it  went,  while 
my  heart  stood  still,  until  the  whole  of  that  immense 
creature  hung  on  high,  apparently  motionless,  and 
then  fell — a  hundred  tons  of  solid  flesh — back  into 
the  sea.  On  either  side  of  that  mountainous  mass 
the  waters  rose  in  shining  towers  of  snowy  foam, 
which  fell  in  their  turn,  whirling  and  eddying 
around  us  as  we  tossed  and  fell  like  a  chip  in  a 
whirlpool.  Blinded  by  the  flying  spray,  bailing  for 
very  life  to  free  the  boat  from  the  water  with  which 
she  was  nearly  full,  it  was  some  minutes  before  I 
was  able  to  decide  whether  we  were  still  uninjured 
or  not.  Then  I  saw,  at  a  little  distance,  the  whale 
lying  quietly.  As  I  looked  he  spouted,  and  the 
vapor  was  red  with  his  blood.  "Starn  all !"  again 
cried  our  chief,  and  we  retreated  to  a  considerable 
distance.  The  old  warrior's  practiced  eye  had  de- 
tected the  coming  climax  of  our  efforts,  the  dying 
agony  or  "flurry"  of  the  great  mammal.  Turning 
upon  his  side  he  began  to  move  in  a  circular  direc- 
tion, slowly  at  first,  then  faster  and  faster,  until  he 
was  rushing  round  at  tremendous  speed,  his  great 
head  raised  quite  out  of  the  water  at  times,  clash- 
ing his  enormous  jaws.  Torrents  of  blood  poured 
from  his  spout-hole,  accompanied  by  hoarse  bel- 
lowings,  as  of  some  gigantic  bull,  but  really  caused 
by  the  laboring  breath  trying  to  pass  through  the 
dogged  air  passages.  The  utmost  caution  and 
rapidity  of  manipulation  of  the  boat  was  necessary 
to  avoid  his  maddened  rush,  but  this  gigantic 
energy  was  short-lived.  In  a  few  minutes  he  sub- 
sided slowly  in  death,  his  mighty  body  reclined  on 
one  side,  the  fin  uppermost  waving  limply  as  he 
rolled  to  the  swell,  while  the  small  waves  broke 
gently  over  the  carcass  in  a  low,  monotonous  surf, 
intensifying  the  profound  silence  that  had  succeeded 
the  tumult  of  our  conflict  with  the  late  monarch  of 
the  deep.  Hardly  had  the  flurry  ceased,  when  we 
hauled  up  alongside  of  our  hard-won  prize,  in  order 
to  secure  a  line  to  him  in  a  better  manner  than  at 
present  for  hauling  him  to  the  ship.  This  was  ef- 
fected by  cutting  a  hole  through  the  tough,  gristly 
substance  of  the  flukes  with  the  short  "boat-spade," 
carried  for  the  purpose.  The  end  of  the  line,  cut 
off  from  the  faithful  harpoon  that  had  held  it  so 
long,  was  then  passed  through  this  hole  and  made 
fast.  This  done,  it  was  "Smoke-oh !"  The  luxury 
of  that  rest  and  refreshment  was  something  to  be 
grateful  for,  coming,  as  it  did,  in  such  complete 
contrast  to  our  recent  violent  exertions. 

*        *        *        *        *        *  * 

When  between  the  Cosmoledos  and  Astove,  the 
next  island  to  the  northward,  we  sighted  a  "soli- 
tary" cachalot  one  morning  just  as  the  day  dawned. 
It  was  the  first  for  some  time — nearly  three  weeks 
— and  being  all  well  seasoned  to  the  work  now,  we 
obeyed  the  call  to  arms  with  great  alacrity.  Our 
friend  was  making  a  passage,  turning  neither  to 
the  right  hand  nor  the  left  as  he  went.  His  risings 
and  number  of  spouts  while  up,  as  well  as  the  time 
he  remained  below,  were  as  regular  as  the  progress 
of  a  clock,  and  could  be  counted  upon  with  quite 
as  much  certainty. 

Bearing  in  mind.  I  suppose,  the  general  charac- 
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ter  of  the  whales  we  had  recently  met  with,  only 
two  boats  were  lowered  to  attack  the  newcomer, 
who,  all  unconscious  of  our  coming,  pursued  his 
leisurely  course  unheeding. 

We  got  a  good  weather-gage  of  him,  and  came 
flying  on  as  usual,  getting  two  irons  planted  in  fine 
style.  But  a  surprise  awaited  us.  As  we  sheered 
up  into  the  wind  away  from  him,  Louis  shouted: 
'"Fightin'  whale,  sir ;  look  out  for  de  rush !"  Look 
out,  indeed !  Small  use  in  looking  out  when,  ham- 
pered as  we  always  were  at  first  with  the  unship- 
ping of  the  mast,  we  could  do  next  to  nothing  to 
avoid  him.  Without  any  of  the  desperate  flounder- 
ings  generally  indulged  in  on  first  feeling  the  iron, 
he  turned  upon  us,  and  had  it  not  been  that  he 
caught  sight  of  the  second-mate's  boat,  which  had 
just  arrived,  and  turned  his  attentions  to  her,  there 
would  have  been  scant  chance  of  any  escape  for  us. 
Leaping  half  out  of  water,  he  made  direct  for  our 
comrades  with  a  vigor  and  ferocity  marvelous  to 
see,  making  it  a  no  easy  matter  for  them  to  avoid 
his  tremendous  rush.  Our  actions,  at  no  time  slow, 
were  considerably  hastened  by  this  display  of  valor, 
so  that  before  he  could  turn  his  attentions  in  our 
direction  we  were  ready  for  him.  Then  ensued  a 
really  big  fight,  the  first,  in  fact,  of  my  experience, 
for  none  of  the  other  whales  had  shown  any  serious 
determination  to  do  us  an  injury,  but  had  devoted 
all  their  energies  to  attempts  at  escape.  So  quick 
were  the  evolutions,  and  so  savage  the  appearance 
of  this  fellow,  that  even  our  veteran  mate  looked 
anxious  as  to  the  possible  result.  Without  attempt- 
ing to  "sound,"  the  furious  monster  kept  mostly 
below  the  surface;  but  whenever  he  rose,  it  was 
either  to  deliver  a  fearful  blow  with  his  tail,  or,  with 
jaws  widespread,  to  try  and  bite  one  of  our  boats  in 
half.  Well  was  it  for  us  that  he  was  severely  handi- 
capped by  a  malformation  of  the  lower  jaw.  At  a 
short  distance  from  the  throat  it  turned  off  nearly 
at  right  angles  to  his  body,  the  part  that  thus  pro- 
truded sideways  being  deeply  fringed  with  barna- 
cles, and  plated  with  big  limpets. 

Had  it  not  been  for  this  impediment,  I  verily  be- 
lieve he  would  have  beaten  us  altogether.  As  it 
was,  he  worked  us  nearly  to  death  with  his  ugly 
rushes.  Once  he  delivered  a  sidelong  blow  with  his 
tail,  which,  as  we  spun  round,  shore  off  the  two 
oars  on  that  side  as  if  they  had  been  carrots.  At 
last  the  second  mate  got  fast  to  him,  and  then  the 
character  of  the  game  changed  again.  Apparently 
unwearied  by  his  previous  exertions,  he  now  started 
off  to  windward  at  top  speed,  with  the  two  boats 
sheering  broadly  out  upon  cither  side  of  his  foam- 
ing wake.  Doubtless  because  he  himself  was  much 
fatigued,  the  mate  allowed  him  to  run  at  his  will, 
without,  for  the  time,  attempting  to  haul  any  closer 
to  him,  and  very  grateful  the  short  rest  was  to  us. 
K»it  he  had  not  gone  a  couple  of  miles  before  he 
turned  a  complete  somersault  in  the  water,  coming 
up  behind  us  to  rush  off  again  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion at  undiminished  speed.  This  move  was  a 
startler.  For  the  moment  it  seemed  as  if  both 
boats  would  be  smashed  like  eggshells  against  each 
other,  or  else  that  some  of  us  would  be  impaled 
upon  the  long  lances  with  which  each  boat's  bow 
bristled.  By  what  looked  like  a  hand-breadth,  we 
cleared  each  other,  and  the  race  continued.  Up  till 


now  we  had  not  succeeded  in  getting  home  a  single 
lance,  the  foe  was  becoming  warier,  while  the  strain 
was  certainly  telling  upon  our  nerves.  So  Mr. 
Count  got  out  his  bomb-gun,  shouting  at  the  same 
time  to  Mr.  Cruce  to  do  the  same.  They  both  hated 
these  weapons,  nor  ever  used  them  if  they  could 
help  it ;  but  what  was  to  be  done? 

Our  chief  had  hardly  got  his  gun  ready  before 
we  came  to  almost  a  dead  stop.  All  was  silent  for 
just  a  moment,  then,  with  a  roar  like  a  cataract,  up 
sprang  the  huge  creature,  head  out,  jaw  wide  open, 
coming  direct  for  us.  As  coolly  as  if  on  the  quar- 
ter-deck the  mate  raised  his  gun,  firing  the  bomb 
directly  down  the  great  livid  cavern  of  a  throat 
fronting  him.  Down  went  that  mountainous  head, 
not  six  inches  from  us,  but  with  a  perfectly  inde- 
scribable motion,  a  tremendous  writhe,  in  fact;  up 
flew  the  broad  tail  in  air,  and  a  blow  which  might 
have  sufficed  to  stave  in  the  side  of  the  ship  struck 
the  second  mate's  boat  fairly  amidships.  It  was 
right  before  my  eyes,  not  sixty  feet  away,  and  the 
sight  will  haunt  me  to  my  death.  The  tub  oars- 
man was  a  poor  German,  and  that  awful  blow  put 
an  end  to  all  his  earthly  anxieties.  At  it  shore 
obliquely  through  the  centre  of  the  boat,  it  drove 
his  poor  body  right  through  her  timbers — an  un- 
distinguishable  bundle  of  what  was  an  instant  be- 
fore a  human  being.  The  other  members  of  the 
crew  escaped  the  blow,  and  the  harpooner  managed 
to  cut  the  line,  so  that  for  the  present  they  were  safe 
enough,  clinging  to  the  remains  of  their  boat,  un- 
less the  whale  should  choose  to  rush  across  them. 

Happily,  his  rushing  was  almost  over.  The 
bomb  fired  by  Mr.  Count,  with  such  fatal  result  to 
poor  Bamberger,  must  have  exploded  right  in  the 
whale's  throat.  Whether  his  previous  titanic  ef- 
forts had  completely  exhausted  him,  or  whether 
the  bomb  had  broken  his  massive  backbone,  I  do 
not  know,  of  course,  but  he  went  into  no  flurry, 
dying  as  peacefully  as  his  course  had  been  furious. 
For  the  first  time  in  my  life  I  had  been  face  to  face 
with  a  violent  death,  and  I  was  quite  stunned  with 
the  awfulness  of  the  experience.  Mechanically,  as 
it  seemed  to  me,  we  obeyed  such  orders  as  were 
given,  but  every  man's  thoughts  were  with  the  ship- 
mate so  suddenly  dashed  from  among  us.  We 
never  saw  sign  of  him  again.  .  .  .  We  got  the 
whale  cur  in  as  usual  without  any  incident  worth 
mentioning,  except  that  the  peculiar  shape  of  the 
jaw  made  it  an  object  of  great  curiosity  to  all  of  us 
who  were  new  to  the  whale-fishing.  >  Such  malfor- 
mations are  not  very  rare.  They  are  generally 
thought  to  occur  when  the  animal  is  young,  and  its 
bones  soft ;  but  whether  done  in  fighting  with  one 
another,  or  in  some  more  mysterious  way.  nobody 
knows.  Cases  have  been  known,  I  believe,  where 
the  deformed  whale  does  not  appear  to  have  suf- 
fered from  lack  of  food  in  consequence  of  his  dis- 
ability; but  in  each  of  the  three  instances  which 
have  come  under  my  own  notice,  such  was  cer- 
tainly not  the  case.  These  whales  were  what  is 
termed  by  the  whalers  "dry-skins";  that  is.  thev 
were  in  poor  condition,  the  blubber  yielding  less 
than  half  the  usual  quantity  of  oil.  The  absence  of 
oil  makes  it  very  hard  to  cut  up,  and  there  is  more 
work  in  one  whale  of  this  kind  than  in  two  whose 
blubber  is  rich  and  soft. 
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Tht  Horn  In  Battlt.  Plttttnra  Mlrrtln 

A  veteran  cavalry  horse  partakes  of  the  hopes 
and  fears  of  battle  just  the  same  as  his  rider.  As 
the  column  swings  into  line  and  waits,  the  horse 
grows  nervous  over  the  waiting.  If  the  wait  is 
spun  out  he  will  tremble  and  sweat,  and  grow  ap- 
prehensive. If  he  has  been  six  months  in  service 
he  knows  every  bugle  call.  As  the  call  comes  to 
advance  the  rider  can  feel  him  working  at  the  bit 
with  his  tongue  to  get  it  between  his  teeth.  As  he 
moves  out  he  will  either  seek  to  get  on  faster  than 
he  should  or  bolt.  He  cannot  bolt,  however.  The 
lines  will  carry  him  forward,  and  after  a  minute  he 
will  grip,  lay  back  his  ears,  and  one  can  feel  his  sud- 
den resolve  to  brave  the  worst,  and  have  done  with 
it  as  soon  as  possible.  A  man  seldom  cries  out 
when  hit  in  the  turmoil  of  battle.  It  is  the  same 
with  a  horse.  Five  troopers  out  of  six,  when 
struck  with  a  bullet,  are  out  of  their  saddles  within 
a  minute.  If  hit  in  the  breast  or  shoulder,  up  go 
their  hands,  and  they  get  a  heavy  fall ;  if  in  the  leg 
or  foot  or  arm,  they  fall  forward  and  roll  off.  Even 
with  a  foot  cut  off  by  a  jagged  piece  of  shell,  a 
horse  will  not  drop.  It  is  only  when  shot  through 
the  head  or  heart  that  he  comes  down.  He  may  be 
fatally  wounded,  but  hobbles  out  of  the  fight  to 
right  or  left,  and  stands  with  drooping  head  until 
the  loss  of  blood  brings  him  down.  The  horse  that 
looses  his  rider  and  is  unwounded  himself  will  con- 
tinue to  run  with  his  set  of  fours  until  some  move- 
ment throws  him  out.  Then  he  goes  galloping  here 
and  there,  neighing  with  fear  and  alarm,  but  he 
will  not  leave  the  field.  In  his  racing  about  he  may 
get  among  the  dead  and  wounded,  but  he  will 
dodge  them,  if  possible,  and,  in  any  case,  leap  over 
them.  When  he  has  come  upon  three  or  four  rider- 
less steeds,  they  fall  in  and  keep  together,  as  if  for 
mutual  protection,  and  the  "rally"  of  the  bugle 
may  bring  the  whole  of  them  into  ranks  in  a  bodv. 


Coil  an*  Shlpt  f ,  T.  Built*  Larultyn  Sptetator 

Many  stories  are  current  about  the  peculiar  apti- 
tude possessed  by  sailors  of  taming  all  sorts  of  wild 
creatures  that  chance  to  come  under  their  care, 
most  of  them  having  a  much  firmer  basis  of  fact 
than  sea-yarns  are  usually  given  credit  for.  But  of 
all  the  pets  made  by  Jack  none  ever  attains  so  inti- 
mate an  acquaintance  with  him,  so  firm  a  hold  upon 
his  affections,  as  the  cat.  about  whom  so  many 
libelous  things  are  said  ashore.  All  things  consid- 
ered, a  ship's  forecastle  is  about  the  last  place  in  the 
world  that  one  would  expect  to  find  favored  by  a 
cat  for  its  permanent  abiding  place.  Subject  as  it  is 
at  all  times  to  sudden  invasion  by  an  encroaching 
wave,  always  at  the  extremes  of  stuffiness  or 
draughtiness.  never  by  any  chance  cheered  by  the 
glow  of  a  fire,  or  boasting  even  an  apology  for  a 
hearth  rug — warmth-loving,  luxurious  pussy  can- 
not hope  to  find  any  of  those  comforts  that  her  long 
acquaintance  with  civilization  has  certainly  given 
her  an  innate  hankering  after.  No  cat's-meat  man 
purveying  regular  rations  of  savory  horseflesh,  so 
much  beloved  by  even  the  daintiest  aristocrats  of 
the  cat  family,  ever  gladdens  her  ears  with  the  dul- 
cet cry  of  "Meeeet,  cassmeet,"  nor.  saddest  lack  of 


all,  is  there  ever  to  be  found  a  saucer  of  milk  for  her 
delicate,  cleanly  lapping.  And  yet,  strange  as  it 
may  appear,  despite  the  superior  attractions  offered 
by  the  friendly  steward  at  the  afterend  of  the  ship, 
irresponsive  to  the  blandishments  of  the  captain  and 
officers,  I  have  many  times  been  shipmate  with  cats 
who  remained  steadily  faithful  to  the  fo'c's'le 
throughout  the  length  of  an  East  Indian  or  Colonial 
voyage.  They  could  hardly  be  said  to  have  any  pref- 
erences for  individual  members  of  the  crew,  being 
content  with  the  universal  attention  paid  them  by- 
all,  although,  as  a  rule,  they  found  a  snug  berth  in 
some  man's  bunk  which  they  came  to  look  upon 
as  theirs  by  prescriptive  right,  their  shelter  in  time 
of  storm,  and  their  refuge,  when  in  harbor  the 
scanty  floor  place  of  the  fo'c's'le  afforded  no  safe 
promenade  for  anything  bearing  a  tail.  Only  once 
or  twice  in  all  my  experience  have  I  seen  any 
cruelty  offered  to  a  cat  on  board  ship,  and  then  the 
miscreant  who  thus  offended  against  the  unwritten 
law  had  but  a  sorry  time  of  it  thereafter. 


T»t  Umbrttt*  Antt  of  tht  Tropic*  Ltlinrt  I 

Of  all  insects  (of  South  America)  the  most  inter- 
esting are  the  ants ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  some 
one  duly  qualified  for  the  task  will,  some  of  these 
days,  undertake  to  write  the  life-history  of  the  most 
important  of  their  tribes;  for,  by  their  intelligence 
and  perfect  organization,  they  take  rank  above  all 
their  kind,  and  arc  well  worthy  of  the  closest  and 
most  careful  observation. 

The  umbrella  or  wee-wee  ants  are  in  some 
ways  the  most  remarkable  of  all  the  race;  and  as  I 
happen  to  have  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  their 
interior  economy,  it  will  be  well,  perhaps,  to  begin 
with  an  account  of  their  manners  and  customs ; 
how  they  build  »heir  nests,  store  and  keep  their 
food  and  organize  their  vast  armies. 

The  name  of  wee-wee  is  a  mystery,  but  so  the 
negroes  call  them ;  though  why  they  do  not  know 
themselves.  The  Spaniards  simply  call  them  by 
the  generic  name  of  hormigas,  or  ants.  Along 
the  forest  paths  the  great  mounds  of  earth  they 
throw  up  are  conspicuous  enough,  and  from  them 
radiate  well-beaten  roads,  four  or  five  inches  in 
width,  and  running  in  all  directions.  There  they 
do  no  harm ;  but  when  they  make  their  nests  near  a 
garden  or  plantation,  it  becomes  a  question  which 
is  to  survive,  the  ants  or  the  garden,  for  one  or  the 
other  must  be  destroyed.  Their  food  almost  en- 
tirely consists  of  leaves  of  trees  and  other  plants, 
and  so  numerous  are  they  in  a  well-established 
colony,  and  such  indefatigable  workers,  that  they 
will  strip  a  good-sized  tree,  such  as  an  orange,  in  a 
single  night,  carrying  off  the  spoil,  cut  into  pieces 
about  the  size  of  one's  thumbnail,  into  their  nests, 
there  to  be  stored  for  future  use  in  a  manner  I  will 
describe  when  we  come  to  the  structure  of  their 
houses. 

It  was  my  misfortune  on  two  occasions  to  find 
strong  colonies  of  these  ants  within  measurable  dis- 
tance of  where  I  had  to  make  my  garden ;  so  there 
was  nothing  for  it  but  to  dig  them  out  bodily,  or 
give  up  the  hope  of  vegetables.  The  process  of 
digging  was  a  laborious  one.  as  in  one  instance 
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over  250  cubic  yards  of  earth  had  to  be  moved ;  but 
it  certainly  gave  me  a  close  acquaintance  with  their 
ways  and  habits. 

They  are  divided  into  four  classes — queens, 
drivers,  workers  and  builders.  The  queens  are 
nearly  as  large  as  hornets,  with  well-developed 
wings,  though  why,  it  is  hard  to  understand,  since 
they  are  always  found  in  the  interior  of  the  nest, 
and  devote  their  time  and  attention  solely  to  the 
propagation  of  the  race.  The  drivers,  or  officers, 
are  nearly  half  an  inch  in  length,  and  are  armed 
with  formidable  nippers  in  their  jaws,  with  which 
they  can  inflict  a  sharp  bite ;  quite  sharp  enough  to 
cut  through  the  skin  of  one's  finger.  They  are  ab- 
solutely fearless,  and  will  attack  any  enemy,  how- 
ever large,  without  hesitation.  They  do  not  work 
themselves,  but  run  up  and  down  the  roads,  when 
the  workers  are  out,  keeping  them  in  order,  and 
seeing  that  all  goes  well  with  the  procession.  The 
workers,  about  one-half  the  size  of  the  drivers,  cut 
the  leaf  and  carry  it  in  their  mandibles,  held  perpen- 
dicularly over  their  heads,  to  the  nests — whence  the 
name  of  umbrella  ants. 

The  builders,  as  I  have  called  them,  because  it  is 
difficult  to  conceive  what  else  they  do,  are  the  size 
of  the  common  red  garden  ant  of  this  country. 
They  always  accompany  the  workers  on  their  ex- 
peditions, and,  I  believe,  carry  into  the  nests  minute 
particles  of  clay,  with  which  they  line  all  the  gal- 
leries and  passages,  as  well  as  the  actual  nests 
themselves,  until  they  look  as  though  they  were 
cemented  and  smoothed  by  the  careful  hand  of  an 
expert  mason.  The  ants  do  not  always  select  a  tree 
near  their  abode  on  which  to  work,  but  will  often 
march  to  and  fro,  quite  a  quarter  of  a  mile  or  more, 
to  one  that  suits  their  taste.  Once  they  have  made 
,  up  their  minds  to  strip  a  certain  tree,  nothing  but 
death  will  stop  them.  Often  and  often  I  have 
watched  the  negroes  and  Indians  trying  to  drive 
them  away  from,  say,  a  favorite  orange  tree,  with 
flaming  torches  of  dry  palm-leaves.  Running  these 
over  the  ants'  road,  close  to  the  ground,  millions  of 
them  are  burned  to  death,  while  the  survivcrs  shel- 
ter in  the  grass,  or  hurry  back  pell-mell  to  the  nest. 
This  process  the  niggers  call  "swingeing,"  but  it  is 
no  good  whatever,  for  if  you  go  out  in  an  hour  or 
so,  you  will  find  the  undaunted  ants  hard  at  work 
on  the  very  tree  they  were  turned  back  from. 

Some  faint  idea  can  be  formed  of  their  numbers 
when  it  is  remembered  that  the  whole  of  this  road 
to  the  tree,  perhaps  nearly  half  a  mile  long,  is 
densely  thronged  with  the  multitudes  going  out ' 
empty,  and  returning  laden  with  their  umbrella-like 
burdens;  while  thousands  and  thousands  will  be 
swarming  in  the  doomed  tree.  They  have  a  strong 
objection  to  rain,  and  when  they  are  caught  out  at 
work  by  a  sudden  shower,  they  incontinently  drop 
their  loads,  and  scuttle  off  home.  When  this  hap- 
pens— which  is  not  often,  for  they  arc  wonderfully 
weather-wise — the  whole  road  will  be  found  strewn 
thickly  with  bits  of  leaf. 

It  is  a  very  easy  matter  to  prove  that  the  vast 
army  is  under  proper  discipline,  for  the  drivers  are 
constantly  running  up  and  down  the  line,  giving 
their  orders,  which  they  communicate  in  some  mys- 
terious manner  by  touching  heads  for  an  instant 
with  the  ant  who  is  to  receive  the  order.    If  you 


carefully  watch  the  individual  so  touched,  you  will 
see  that  he  stops,  or  turns  back,  or  hurries  on  faster 
as  the  case  may  be — generally  the  latter. 

But  the  clearest  proof  of  their  discipline  is  to 
place  some  obstacle  they  cannot  easily  pass,  such 
as  a  log  of  wood  or  a  big  stone,  across  the  line  of 
march.  There  is  at  once  a  jam  of  ants  on  both 
sides,  and  they  run  about  in  utter  dismay  and  con- 
fusion. Instantly  the  drivers  come  tearing  along 
from  either  side  in  a  state  of  frantic  excitement. 
Arrived  at  the  impediment,  they  run  over  it,  round 
it  and  under  it,  if  they  can,  and,  having  found  out 
the  best  way  out  of  the  difficulty,  speedily  lead  off 
the  host  in  proper  order.  Remember,  that  until  the 
drivers  have  duly  investigated  the  cause  of  the  block 
not  an  ant  tries  to  pass  the  obstacle. 

When  the  colony  is  established  on  a  level  piece  of 
ground  a  central  perpendicular  shaft  is  made,  some 
eight  inches  in  diameter  and  six  or  seven  feet  deep. 
This  is  for  ventilating  and  draining  purposes  only, 
and  is  never  used  for  ingress  or  egress.  If  the 
ground  slopes,  the  shaft  is  horizontal ;  the  mouth,  of 
course,  being  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill.  From  the 
perpendicular  shaft,  commencing  at  the  bottom, 
radiate  galleries,  like  the  spokes  of  a  wheel,  set  at  a 
slight  angle.  These  will  be  about  thirty  inches 
long  and  about  eighteen  inches  one  above  another. 
At  the  end  of  each  series  of  spokes  a  circular  gal- 
lery is  made,  forming,  as  it  were,  a  set  of  wheels, 
one  above  the  other.  In,  or  rather  above,  these  cir- 
cular galleries,  the  nests,  or  dwelling-places,  are 
constructed;  oval  in  shape  and  about  a  foot  long. 
The  narrow  end  of  the  oval  is  downward,  and  opens 
into  the  roof  of  the  gallery ;  and,  as  the  spokes  al- 
ways slope  slightly  toward  the  shaft,  however  heavy 
the  tropical  rains  may  be,  no  water  can  enter  the 
homes  and  breeding-places  of  the  ants.  Once  I 
tried  the  experiment  of  diverting  a  rivulet  of  water 
into  the  upper  part  of  one  of  the  nests,  hoping  to 
drown  out  the  enemy,  and  to  economize  labor ;  but 
it  had  not  the  slightest  effect  on  them,  for  it  never 
penetrated  into  a  single  nest. 


Tin  Horta  In  Fotk-Lar*  J.  F.  O  Donntil  Llpplnevtft 

Animals  play  an  important  part  in  the  beliefs  of 
different  nations.  There  is  scarcely  one  about 
which  tradition  has  not  woven  a  curious  net  of 
legend  and  superstition,  whose  threads  grow 
naturally  thicker  around  those  most  familiar  to  hu- 
man ken.  The  domestic  animals  have  an  extensive 
folk-lore  of  their  own. 

From  the  Orohippus  of  the  Eocene  Period  the 
ancestor  of  our  horse,  the  description  of  which  reads 
almost  like  that  of  a  mythological  being  ("an  ani- 
mal as  small  as  the  common  silver  fox  of  to-day, 
with  sixteen  hoofs,  four  on  each  foot"),  to  the  over- 
worked drudge  about  to  be  superseded  by  various 
mechanical  contrivances,  or  perhaps  preserved  tor 
his  proper  sphere — that  of  the  highly-developed, 
wcll-carcd-for  steed  of  luxury — the  horse  has  ap- 
peared again  and  again  in  lore  and  legend.  In 
Aryan  mythology,  as  the  type  of  beautiful  strength 
and  freedom,  he  plays  a  less  important  part  than  the 
reproductive  principle  typified  by  the  cow,  yet  is 
not  missing  from  this  nature-worship  of  primitive 
man.  Among  the  various  names  given  to  the  sun 
was  that  of  a  horse.    A  swiftly-moving  cloud  was 
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a  horse  fleeing  from  pursuers.  The  legend  of  The 
Wild  Huntsman,  condemned  to  hunt  till  the  Judg- 
ment Day,  and  of  his  steed,  which  breathed  Are 
from  mouth  and  nostrils,  goes  back  to  Odin's  time. 
The  Gandharves,  a  race  of  demigods,  were  re- 
nowned for  their  horses,  and  could  assume  their 
shapes.  They  are  supposed  to  be  identical  with 
the  half-human,  half-equine  Centaurs  of  Grecian 
fable. 

In  the  preface  to  a  translation  from  the  Maha- 
Bharata,  that  colossal  epic  of  India,  Sir  Edwin 
Arnold  says :  "The  most  magnificent  of  ancient 
Hindu  rites  was  the  Sacrifice  of  the  Horse.  It  is 
difficult  to  raise  the  thoughts  of  a  modern  and 
Western  public  to  the  solemnity,  majesty,  and  mar- 
vel of  this  antique  Oriental  rite  as  viewed  by  Hin- 
dus. The  monarch  who  was  powerful  enough  to 
perform  it  chose  a  horse  of  pure  white  color,  like 
the  moon,'  with  a  saffron  tail  and  a  black  right 
ear;  or  the  animal  might  be  all  black,  without  a 
speck  of  color.  This  steed,  wearing  a  gold  plate  on 
its  forehead  with  the  royal  name  inscribed,  was 
turned  loose,  and  during  a  whole  year  the  king's 
army  was  bound  to  follow  its  wanderings.  Whith- 
ersoever it  went,  the  ruler  of  the  invaded  territory 
must  either  pay  homage  to  the  king  and  join  him 
with  his  warriors  or  accept  battle.  But  whether 
conquered  or  peacefully  submitting,  all  these 
princes  must  follow  the  horse,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
year  assist  at  the  sacrifice  of  the  consecrated  ani- 
mal. Moreover,  during  the  whole  year  the  king 
must  restrain  all  passion,  live  a  perfectly  purified 
life,  and  sleep  on  the  bare  ground.  The  white  horse 
could  not  be  loosened  until  the  night  of  the  full 
moon  in  Chaitra,  which  answers  to  the  latter  half 
of  March  and  the  first  half  of  April;  in  fact,  at 
Eastertime;  and  it  may  be  observed  here  that 
this  is  not  the  only  strange  coincidence  in  the 
sacrifice." 

The  ancient  Scandinavians  attributed  chariot  and 
horses  to  the  sun  and  moon,  with  which  to  drive 
daily  around  the  heavens,  hastening  away  from  the 
wolves  of  Jotenheim,  Land  of  Darkness,  which  pur- 
sue them.  Horses  were  the  most  sacred  of  ani- 
mals of  these  Nothern  nations;  auguries  were 
drawn  from  their  neighing  (this  long  before  the 
horse  of  Darius  the  Great  won  the  Persian  throne 
for  his  master),  and  they  were  among  the  victims  of 
the  great  sacrificial  feasts  of  Scandinavia;  while 
the  head  of  a  horse,  placed  upon  a  stake  with  cer- 
tain imprecations,  was  thought  to  work  evil  to  a  foe. 
When  the  ill-fated  Darius  III.  marched  against 
Alexander  the  Great,  in  his  train  was  a  chariot 
drawn  by  white  horses  consecrated  to  the  chief  god 
of  the  Persians,  and  followed  by  a  superb  courser 
of  enormous  size,  called  the  sun's  horse ;  and  in  II. 
Kings,  xxiii.,  n,  we  read  that  Hilkiah,  the  high- 
priest,  "took  away  the  horses  that  the  kings 
of  Judah  had  given  to  the  sun,  .  .  .  and 
burned  the  chariots  of  the  sun  with  fire."  The 
kings  of  Judah  borrowed  this  custom  from  the 
Babylonians. 

The  enchanted  flying  horse  of  brass  in  the  Ara- 
bian tales  may  have  originated  with  the  Grecian 
Pegasus,  for  Greek  works  were  early  translated  into 
Arabic,  though  Plato,  quoting  the  Asiatic  story  of 
Gyges,  who  has  a  ring  which  makes  him  invisible, 


says  that  he  took  it  from  the  finger  of  a  dead  man 
enclosed  in  a  bronze  horse. 

Sleipner,  the  steed  who  in  Northern  mythology 
carried  Hermodur  to  Hades  in  search  of  his 
brother  Baldur,  had  eight  legs  in  place  of  wings, 
but  was  as  much  at  home  in  the  air  as  on  earth. 
Elijah's  celestial  coursers  of  fire  were  doubtless  en- 
dowed with  wings;  and  Al  Borak,  the  marvelous 
mare  upon  which  Mahomet  took  his  pretended 
nocturnal  journey  to  the  seventh  heaven,  had 
eagles'  wings  which  bore  her  onward  with  incredi- 
ble swiftness.  She  was  snow-white,  with  a  human 
face,  and  eyes  "radiant  as  stars,"  while  her  whole 
body  glittered  with  precious  stones. 

The  flying  horse  appears  in  the  Arabian  tale  of 
Prince  Agib ;  in  Ariosto's  "Orlando  Furioso,"  Rug- 
giero  is  the  lucky  possessor  of  one  of  these  wonder- 
ful creatures;  Chaucer  introduces  a  winged  steed 
into  his  Canterbury  Tales;  Cervantes,  also,  makes 
use  of  him,  and  in  Grecian  legend,  Aurora,  Mother 
of  the  Winds,  has  flying  coursers. 

The  winged  horse  Pegasus  was  the  offspring  of 
Neptune  and  Medusa.  He  carried  the  thunder- 
bolts of  Jupiter,  according  to  the  most  ancient 
writers,  though  later  authorities  give  him  a  place 
among  the  stars  as  steed  of  the  Dawn.  In  more 
modern  literature  he  has  become  almost  exclu- 
sively the  horse  of  the  Muses. 

The  Centaurs  were  a  race  of  mythological  creat- 
ures of  superior  intelligence,  in  form  half-man,  half- 
horse.  The  Kinares  of  ancient  Buddhism  have 
horses'  heads,  and  are  allied  to  the  Centaurs. 

Castor  and  Pollux,  the  famous  brothers  of  Helen 
of  Troy,  are  represented  in  art  as  young  horsemen 
in  robes  of  white  and  purple.  Castor  is  said  to  have 
excelled  in  taming  horses.  A  horse's  head,  or  a 
figure  on  horseback,  frequently  appears  on  Greek 
funeral  monuments,  symbolizing  death  as  a  journey. 
In  the  Apocalypse,  death  appears  as  a  rider  on  a 
pale  horse ;  in  the  religion  of  Brahma,  Siva,  the 
Destroyer,  when  he  puts  an  end  to  one  age  of  the 
world,  rides  on  a  great  white  steed ;  and  it  has  been 
the  custom  of  many  savage  nations  to  slay  horses 
on  graves  of  their  kings  and  warriors,  to  accom- 
pany them  into  the  shadow-land. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  an  ancient 
Celtic  race,  held  a  superstitious  belief  that  fairies, 
when  they  "went  a-hunting"  moonlight  nights,  bor- 
rowed for  their  use,  not  the  common  Manx  horses 
in  the  fields,  but  English  and  Irish  ones  from  the 
stables  of  wealthy  gentlemen.  It  was  common  to 
find  the  poor  animals  covered  with  sweat  and  foam, 
and  tired  to  death,  when  their  owners  had  not 
known  that  they  had  been  out  of  the  stables  during 
the  night. 

The  huge  wooden  horse,  intended  as  an  offering 
to  Minerva,  which  concealed  the  warriors  who  over- 
threw Troy,  must  be  mentioned  in  our  inquiry  into 
these  fables,  the  many  marvelous  tales  told  of  Bu- 
cephalus, the  horse  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  that 
of  the  Roman  emperor.  Caligula,  who  made  his  fa- 
vorite steed  consul,  and  paid  to  him  divine  honors. 

Nor  must  we  forget  the  Houyhnhnms.  a  race  of 
horses  endowed  with  reason,  discovered  by  Gulli- 
ver in  his  travels ;  nor  the  celebrated  Hobby-Horse, 
the  play-mare  of  Scotland,  which  was  prominent  in 
all  holiday  fun. 
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nt  Partoa-Slrd  of  Htm  Ztaland  C*nturt  lift 

It  has  taken  some  hundreds  of  years  for  man- 
kind to  think  out  and  develop  the  idea  of  a  clergy- 
man, but  Nature  anticipates  all  man's  ideas,  how- 
ever original.  For  hundreds  of  years  the  New  Zea- 
land bush  has  swarmed  with  clergymen — dapper 
little  gentlemen  in  black  coats  and  white  ties.  Yes, 
clergymen,  for  their  suits  are  not  the  dress  clothes 
of  civilization.  They  are,  when  seen  in  certain 
lights,  a  beautiful  glossy  dark  green;  in  fact,  they 
have  seen  service  and  done  duty,  and  their  coats 
have  become  as  green  as  those  of  the  most  benevo- 
lent gentleman  who  ever  cured  souls  "on  £40  a 
year."  The  tui,  as  he  is  called  by  the  Maori,  or 
parson-bird,  as  named  by  the  Briton,  is  the  de- 
lightful little  comforter  and  joy  of  every  tennis 
party  or  five-o'clock  tea  that  is  held  by  the  bird 
world  of  the  New  Zealand  bush. 

There  he  sits,  perched  in  his  pulpit  at  the  top  of 
some  tree,  "shaking  his  head,  bending  to  one  side 
and  then  to  another,  as  if  he  remarked  to  this  one 
and  that  one.  and  now  and  again,  with  pent-up  ve- 
hemence, contracting  his  muscles  and  drawing  him- 
self together,  his  voice  waxes  loud  in  a  manner  to 
waken  sleepers  to  their  senses,"  as  says  Sir  Walter 
Buller. 

He  can  be  taught  to  speak,  to  crow  like  a  dog, 
and  to  whistle  tunes,  and  at  evening  he  literally 
sings  vespers  and  rings  the  curfew  bell — for  his  note 
is  then  "like  the  clear  high  note  of  an  organ,  and 
again  like  the  striking  together  of  hollow  metallic 
rods."  He  closes  the  day  with  a  clear,  silvery 
"toll."  then  retires  decently  to  rest  at  a  suitable 
hour,  and  sends  all  other  respectable  birds  off  to 
rest  also.  He  is  during  the  day  a  most  restless,  en- 
ergetic little  person,  seldom  still  for  a  moment — 
preaching,  singing,  exhorting,  mimicking ;  he  will 
mimic  every  bird  in  the  bush  to  perfection.  Then 
he  is  such  a  buffoon ;  he  will  break  off  in  the  middle 
of  an  exquisite  melody,  and  indulge  in  the  most 
strange  medley  of  sounds,  impossible  to  reproduce 
and  difficult  to  describe ;  but  if  one  can  imagine 
"the  combination  of  a  cough,  a  laugh  and  a  sneeze, 
with  the  smashing  of  a  pane  of  glass,"  that  will  be 
sonic  approach  to  the  idea.  The  Maoris  have  a 
song  of  forty-eight  lines,  each  descriptive  of  a 
movement  of  the  tui's  sonata. 

The  bird  is  about  the  size  and  shape  of  a  black- 
bird, but  has  a  pair  of  delicate  tufts  of  white  feath- 
ers at  his  throat,  and  is  a  glossy  dark  green  other- 
wise, looking  black  in  ordinary  lights.  He  is  a 
honey  eater,  and  may  be  seen  hovering  at  the  flow- 
ers of  a  flax  plant  or  fuchsia  tree,  which  flowers  he 
fertilizes.  But.  alasl  the  introduction  of  the  bee  is 
fast  destroying  the  tui.  On  more  than  one  occa- 
sion he  has  been  found  dead  with  a  bee's  sting  in 
his  tongue ;  as  also  has  the  huia.  another  "beauti- 
ful bird."  for  that  is.  freely  translated,  what  the 
word  huia  means.  These  honey-feeding  birds 
thrust  their  sensitive  tongues  into  the  flowers  and 
find  the  bee  there,  who  promptly  attacks  the  in- 
truder. 

The  tui  seems  to  be.  like  other  New  Zealand 
birds,  unconscious  of  danger  from  man ;  in  fact,  it 
seems  as  if  the  colony  was  never  part  of  the  created 
world  at  all,  any  more  than  Mars  or  the  moon.  It 
is  another   planet  to  all  intents   and  purposes, 


whence  all  mammals  were  excluded,  except  per- 
haps a  chance  whale  or  seal  thrown  on  the  shores 
from  the  sea.  It  has  been  the  land  of  birds  and 
spiders  almost  exclusively.  There  were  no  venom- 
ous reptiles  till  the  Horn.  sap.  arrived  in  the  land. 
Now  there  are. 

When  the  flax  plant  seeds  the  tuis  have  a  good 
time — real  May  meetings.  Every  flower  stalk  is 
besieged  by  anxious,  vivacious  little  persons,  chat- 
tering, eating  and  happy.  They  put  away  such 
quantities  of  "tea  and  buns"  in  their  excitement  that 
they  get  enormously  fat,  and  literally  have  to  "undo 
the  top  button."  They  are  said  to  peck  their  breasts 
to  let  out  the  skin  and  make  room  for  the  fat.  But 
stop  a  bit.  The  tui's  mate  is  as  active  as  himself. 
She  preaches,  sings  and  performs  at  penny  readings 
as  cleverly  and  with  as  much  energy  as  her  hus- 
band ;  in  short,  she  is  not  only  the  rector's  wife,  but 
she  is  a  Hallelujah  Lass  as  well.  Then,  again,  the 
tui  has  a  curate  —  the  mocking-bird  —  whose  sole 
ambition  in  life  is  to  copy  his  rector  and  preach  his 
sermons.  He  does  his  level  best,  but  never  quite 
succeeds;  he  can  imitate  the  tui,  and  does,  up  to 
a  certain  point,  but  falls  short  in  the  higher  walks — 
he  is  only  an  under-study  after  all. 

The  tuis  nest  twice  or  thrice  a  year,  and  have 
large  families,  excellently  brought  up.  There  is  one 
thing  the  tui  cannot  endure,  and  that  is  scandal. 
If  one  of  his  cloth  is  wounded  or  injured,  the  whole 
fraternity  set  on  him  and  peck  him  to  death ;  you 
see,  he  must  keep  up  his  reputation  for  an  active, 
busy,  little  person.  It  is  sad  that  all  the  New  Zea- 
land native  birds  are  becoming  so  scarce.  They 
speak  to  us  of  a  time  when  Nature  was  harmless, 
when  the  snakes,  the  tiger  and  the  falcon  did  not 
exist. 

Bird  Migration  f.  H.  King  /trier  and  Bird-Day  Annual 

The  distances  over  which  birds  migrate  vary  be- 
tween wide  limits  and  are  often  surprisingly  great. 
The  bobolinks,  which  rear  their  young  on  the 
shores  of  Lake  Winnipeg,  and  go  to  Cuba  and 
Porto  Rico  to  spend  the  winter,  twice  traverse  a 
distance  exceeding  2,800  miles,  or  more  than  a  fifth 
of  the  circumference  of  our  earth  each  year.  The 
kingbird  breeds  as  far  north  as  the  57th  degree  of 
latitude,  and  is  found  in  the  winter  in  South 
America.  The  biennial  pilgrimages  of  the  little 
redstart  exceed  3,000  miles,  and  the  tiny  hum- 
ming-bird 2,000.  But  that  beautiful  little  summer 
yellow  bird,  which  occasionally  builds  its  nest  un- 
der our  chamber  windows,  sends  some  of  its  kin 
even  to  the  white  sea-foam  of  the  Arctic  Ocean, 
where  they  arrive  the  last  of  May,  only  ten  or  fif- 
teen days  after  the  sun  has  begun  to  ride  continu- 
ously above  the  horizon,  and  yet  these  have  come 
all  the  way  from  Guatemala,  over  a  distance  of 
3.800  miles,  leaving  members,  even  of  their  own 
species,  to  spend  the  summer  among  those  tropical 
scenes.  Wonderful  mechanism  that,  which  in  a 
stomach  no  larger  than  a  pea,  and  an  alimentary- 
canal  about  six  inches  long,  will  manufacture  from 
two  or  three  slim  caterpillars,  a  fly,  a  moth,  or  a 
spider,  its  own  fuel  and  use  it  with  such  incompar- 
able economy  as  to  transport  itself  through  the  air 
during  the  whole  night  at  the  rate  of  about  fifty- 
miles  per  hour,  and  at  the  same  time  maintain  its 
temperature  at  about  104  degrees  Fahr. 
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THE  SURF-BOARD  IN  SOUTH  SEAS* 

Bv  Louis  Becke 


Just  as  my  wild-eyed,  touzle-headed  Gilbert  Isl- 
and cook  brought  me  my  early  coffee  and  hard  ship 
biscuit,  Toria  and  Vailele — brown-skinned  brother 
and  sister — peeped  in  through  the  window,  and  in 
their  curious  bastard  Samoan  said  'twas  a  glorious 
morn  to  "fahaheke." 

Now  I  had  learned  to  "fahaheke"  (use  a  surf- 
board), having  been  instructed  therein  by  the 
youths  and  maidens  of  the  village  individually  and 
collectively.  And  when  you  have  once  learned  surf- 
swimming  the  game  takes  possession  of  your  inner- 
most soul  like  unto  cycling  and  golf.  So  I  said  I 
would  come,  and  instantly  my  young  friends 
handed  me  in  a  surfing  costume,  a  highly  indecor- 
ous-looking girdle  of  thin  strippings  of  the  leaf  of 
the  pandanus  palm.  This  I  blushingly  declined, 
preferring  a  garment  of  my  own  design — a  pair  of 
dungaree  pants  razeed  from  the  knees  down. 

A  strong  breeze  had  sprung  up  during  the 
night,  and  the  long  rolling  billows,  which  had  sped 
waveringly  along  for,  perhaps,  a  thousand  miles 
from  beyond  the  western  sea-rim,  were  sweeping 
now  in  quick  succession  over  the  wide  flat  stretch 
of  reef  that  stood  out  from  the  northern  end  of  the 
island  like  a  huge  table.  This  was  the  favored  spot 
with  the  people  for  surf-swimming,  for  when  the 
tide  was  full  the  surf  broke  heavily  on  the  reef,  and 
there  was  a  clear  run  of  half  a  mile  from  the  start- 
ing point  on  the  inner  face  of  the  coral  table  to  the 
soft,  white  beach. 

The  north  point  was  quite  a  mile  from  the  village, 
and  the  tide  being  very  high  we  had  to  follow  a 
path  through  the  cocoanut  groves  instead  of  walk- 
ing along  the  beach,  for  the  swirling  waves,  al- 
though well  spent  when  they  reached  the  shore, 
were  washing  the  butts  of  the  coco-palms,  whose 
matted  roots  protruded  from  the  sand  at  high-water 
mark.  In  front  of  us  raced  some  scores  of  young 
children  ranging  from  six  years  of  age  to  ten.  push- 
ing and  jostling  each  other  in  their  eagerness  to  be 
first  on  the  scene.  Although  the  sun  was  hot,  the 
breeze  was  cool  and  blew  strongly  in  our  faces 
when  we  emerged  from  the  narrow  leafy  track  out 
upon  the  open  strand.  Then,  with  much  shouting 
and  laughing  and  playful  thumping  of  brown  backs 
and  shoulders,  Timi,  the  master  of  ceremonies  for 
the  occasion,  marshaled  us  all  in  line  and  then  gave 
the  word  to  go,  and  with  a  merry  shout,  mingled 
with  quavering  feminine  squeaks,  away  we  sprang 
into  the  sea.  each  one  pushing  his  or  her  surf-board 
in  front,  or  shooting  it  out  ahead,  and  trying  to 
reach  the  reef  before  any  one  else. 

And  now  the  slight  regard  for  the  conventionali- 
ties that  had  been  maintained  during  the  walk  from 
the  village  vanished,  and  the  fun  began — ducking 
and  other  aquatic  horse-play,  hair-pulling,  seizing 
of  surf-boards  and  throwing  them  back  shoreward, 
and  wrestling  matches  between  the  foremost  swim- 
mers. The  papalagi  (white  man),  swimming  be- 
tween the  boy  Toria  and  a  short,  square-built  na- 
tive named  Tetnana.  had  succeeded  in  keeping  well 
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in  the  van,  when  he  was  suddenly  seized  by  the  feet 
by  two  little  imps,  just  as  a  sweeping  roller  lifted 
him  high  up.  And  down  the  white  man  went,  and 
away  went  his  surf-board  shoreward  amid  the 
shrieking  laughs  of  the  girls. 

"Never  mind,"  shouted  Temana,  shaking  his 
black  curly  head  like  a  water-spaniel,  and  seizing  a 
board  from  a  girl  near  him,  and  pushing  her  under 
at  the  same  time,  he  shot  it  over  toward  me,  and 
then  Toria,  with  a  wratful  exclamation,  caught  one 
of  the  imps  who  had  caused  my  disaster,  and  twin- 
ing his  left  hand  in  her  long,  floating  hair,  pitched 
her  board  away  behind  him.  This  little  incident, 
however,  lost  us  our  places,  and  amid  the  merry 
gibes  of  some  naked  infants  who  were  in  the  ruck, 
wc  swam  on  in  face  of  the  slapping  seas,  and  at  last 
gained  the  edge  of  the  reef,  whicli  was  now  alive 
with  nude,  brown-skinned  figures,  trying  to  keep 
their  position  in  the  boiling  surf  for  the  first  grand 
"shoot"  shoreward. 

Between  the  lulls  of  the  frequent  seas  the  water 
was  only  about  four  feet  deep,  and  presently  some 
sort  of  order  was  formed,  and  we  awaited  the  next 
high  roller.  Over  the  outer  reef  it  reared  its  greeny 
crest,  curled  and  broke  with  thundering  clamor,  and 
roared  its  mile-line  length  toward  us.  Struggling 
hard  to  keep  our  feet  on  the  slippery  coral  against 
the  swift  back-wash,  we  waited  till  the  white  wall 
of  hissing  foam  was  five  feet  away,  and  then  flung 
ourselves  forward  flat  upon  our  boards.  Oh,  how 
can  one  describe  the  ecstatic  feeling  that  follows 
as  your  feet  go  up  and  your  head  and  shoulders 
down,  and  you  seem  to  fly  through  the  water  with 
the  spume  and  froth  of  the  mighty  roller  playing 
about  your  hair  and  hissing  and  singing  in  your 
ears?  Half  a  mile  away  lies  the  beach,  but  you  can- 
not see  it,  only  the  plumed  crowns  of  the  palms 
swaying  to  and  fro  in  the  breeze ;  for  your  head  is 
low  down,  and  there  is  nothing  visible  but  a  waver- 
ing line  of  shaking  green.  Perhaps,  if  you  are  adept 
enough  to  turn  your  head  to  right  or  left,  you  will 
see  silhouetted  against  the  snowy  wall  of  foam 
scores  and  scores  of  black  heads,  and  then  before 
you  can  draw  your  breath  from  excitement  the 
beach  is  before  you,  and  you  slip  off  your  board  as 
the  wave  that  has  carried  you  so  glorious  in  sweeps 
far  up  on  the  shore,  amid  the  vines  and  creepers 
which  enwrap  the  sea-laved  roots  of  the  coco-palms. 

Then  back  again,  up  and  down  over  the  seas, 
diving  beneath  any  tliat  arc  too  high  and  swift  to 
withstand,  till  you  reach  the  ledge  of  the  reef  again 
and  wait  another  chance.  Not  all  together  do  we 
go  this  time,  for  now  the  swimmers  are  widely  sepa- 
rated, and  as  we  swim  out  we  meet  others  coming 
back,  flying  before  the  rollers  under  which  we  have 
to  dive.  Here  and  there  are  those  who,  from  long 
practice  and  skill,  disdain  to  use  the  board :  for 
springing  in  front  of  a  curling  sea,  by  a  curious 
trick  of  hollowing  in  the  back  and  depressing  the 
head  and  neck,  they  fly  in  before  the  rolling  surge 
at  an  amazing  speed,  beating  the  water  with  one 
hand  as  they  go.  and  uttering  wild  cries  of  triumph 
as  they  pass  us.  struggling  seaward. 
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Jttt  Damn  9f  Ptact     John  Rutkin 

Put  off,  put  off  your  mail,  O  kings, 

And  beat  your  brands  to  dust! 
Your  hands  must  team  a  surer  grasp. 

Your  hearts  a  better  trust. 

Oh,  bend  aback  the  lance's  point. 

And  break  the  helmet  bar; 
A  noise  is  in  the  morning  wind, 

But  not  the  note  of  war. 

Upon  the  grassy  mountain  paths 

The  glittering  hests  increase — 
They  come!  They  come!  How  fair  their  feel! 

They  come  who  publish  peace. 

And  victory,  fair  victory. 

Our  enemies  are  ours! 
For  all  the  clouds  are  clasped  in  light. 

And  all  the  earth  with  flowers. 

Aye,  still  depressed  and  dim  with  dtw: 

But  wait  a  little  while. 
And  with  the  radiant  deathless  rose 

The  wilderness  shall  smile. 

And  every  tender,  living  thing 
Shall  feed  by  streams  of  rest; 
Nor  lamb  shall  from  the  flock  be  lest, 
Jor  nursling  from  the  nest. 

r»«  Ortan  Uikmou* 

It  is  no  harmony  of  human  making. 

Though  men  have  built  those  pipes  of  burnished  gold; 
Their  music  out  of  nature's  heart  awaking, 

Forever  new,  forever  is  of  old. 

Man  makes  not— only  finds— all  earthly  beauty. 

Catching  a  thread  of  sunshine  here  and  there, 
Some  shining  pebble  in  the  path  of  duty, 

Some  echo  of  the  songs  that  flood  the  air. 

That  prelude  is  a  wind  among  the  willows 

Rising  until  it  meets  the  torrent's  roar; 
Now  a  wild  ocean,  beating  his  great  billows, 

Among  the  hollow  caverns  of  the  shore. 

It  is  the  voice  of  some  vast  people  pleading 
For  justice,  from  an  ancient  shame  and  wrong; 

The  tramp  of  God's  avenging  armies,  treading 
With  shouted  thunders  of  triumphant  song. 

O.  soul  that  sittcst  chanting  dreary  dirge*. 

Could'st  thou  but  rise  on  some  divine  desire. 
As  those  deep  chords  upon  the  swelling  surges 

Bear  up  the  wavering  voices  of  the  choir! 

But  ever  lurking  in  the  heart  there  lingers 

The  trouble  of  a  false  and  jarring  tone. 
As  some  great  orjran  which  unskillful  fingers 

Vex  into  discords  when  the  master's  gone. 

Inltnctim  RMari  Rtalf 

Fair  are  the  flowers  and  the  children,  but  their  subtle 

suggestion  is  fairer; 
Rare  is  the  roseburst  of  dawn,  but  the  secret  that  clasps 

it  is  rarer; 

Sweet  the  exultance  of  song,  but  the  strain  that  precedes 
it  is  sweeter; 

And  never  was  poem  yet  writ,  but  the  meaning  over- 
mastered the  meter. 


Never  a  daisy  that  grows,  but  a  mystery  guideth  the 
growing; 

Never  a  river  that  flows,  but  a  majesty  scepters  the  flow- 
ing; 

Never  a  Shakespeare  that  soared,  but  a  stronger  than 

he  did  enfold  him, 
Nor  ever  a  pnphet  foretells,  but  a  mightier  seer  hath 

foretold  him. 

Back  of  the  canvas  that  throbs  the  painter  is  hinted  and 
hidden; 

Into  the  statue  that  breathes  the  soul  of  the  sculptor  is 
bidden; 

Under  the  joy  that  is  felt  lie  the  infinite  issues  of  feeling; 
Crowning  the  glory  revealed  is  the  glory  that  crowns 
the  revealing. 

Great  are  the  symbols  of  being,  but  that  which  is  sym- 

bolcd  is  greater; 
Vast  the  create  and  beheld,  but  vaster  the  inward  creator: 
Back  of  the  sound  broods  the  silence,  back  of  the  Rift 

stands  the  giving; 
Back  of  the  hand  that  receives  thriH  the  sensitive  nerves 

of  receiving. 

Space  is  as  nothing  to  spirit,  the  deed  is  outdone  by  the 
doing; 

The  heart  of  the  wooer  is  warm,  but  warmer  the  heart 

of  the  wooing: 
And  up  from  the  pits  where  these  shiver,  and  up  from 

the  heights  where  those  shine, 
Twin   voices   and   shadows   swim   starward.    and  the 

essence  of  life  is  divine.  . 

ThiitgM  That  Htvtr  Dlt  Ckartn  Dichtn, 

The  pure,  the  bright,  the  beautiful, 

That  stirred  our  hearts  in  youth. 
The  impulses  to  wordless  prayer. 

The  dreams  of  love  and  truth; 
The  longings  after  something  lost, 

The  spirit's  yearning  cry, 
The  strivings  after  better  hopes— 

These  things  can  never  die. 

The  timid  hand  stretched  forth  to  aid 

A  brother  in  his  need, 
A  kindly  word  in  griefs  dark  hour 

That  proves  a  friend  indeed; 
The  plea  for  mercy  softly  breathed. 

When  justice  threatens  high 
The  sorrow  of  a  contrite  heart — 

These  things  shall  never  die. 

The  memory  of  a  clasping  hand. 

The  pressure  of  a  kiss. 
And  all  the  trifles,  sweet  and  frail. 

That  make  up  love's  first  bliss; 
If  with  a  firm,  unchanging  faith. 

And  holy  trust  and  high. 
Those  hands  have  clasped,  those  lips  have  met — 

These  things  shall  never  die. 

The  cruel  and  the  bitter  word. 

That  wounded  as  it  fell; 
The  chilling  want  of  sympathy 

We  feel,  but  never  tell; 
The  hard  repulse  that  chills  the  heart, 

Whose  hopes  were  bounding  high, 
In  an  unfading  record  kept— 

These  things  shall  never  die. 
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Let  nothing  pass,  for  every  hand 

Must  find  some  work  to  do; 
Lose  not  a  chance  to  waken  love — 

Be  firm,  and  just,  and  true: 
So  shall  a  light  that  cannot  fade 

Beam  on  thee  from  on  high, 
And  angel  voices  say  to  thee — 

These  things  shall  never  die. 

Earlt  RUIna.  Je^„  g4  8a„ 

••  Now  blessing*  light  on  him  that  firat  invented  sleep  !  It  cover*  a 
man  al)  over,  thong  hts  and  all.  like  a  cloak;  It  la  meat  for  the  hungry 
drink  for  the  tblraty.  heat  for  the  cold,  and  cold  for  the  hot."-^* 
QmixoU.   Part  II.,  ckapttr  67. 

"God  bless  the  man  who  first  invented  sleep!" 
So  Sancho  Panza  said,  and  so  say  I; 
And  bless  him,  also,  that  he  didn't  keep 
His  great  discovery  to  himself,  nor  try 
To  make  it— as  the  lucky  fellow  might— 
A  close  monopoly  by  patent-right! 

Yes— bless  the  man  who  first  invented  sleep, 

(I  really  can't  avoid  the  iteration); 
But  blast  the  man  with  curses  loud  and  deep, 

Whate'cr  the  rascal's  name,  or  age,  or  station. 
Who  first  invented,  and  went  round  advising. 
That  artificial  cut-off — Early  Rising! 

"Rise  with  the  lark,  and  with  the  lark  to  bed," 
Observes  some  solemn,  sentimental  owl; 

Maxims  like  these  are  very  cheaply  said; 
But,  ere  you  make  yourself  a  fool  or  fowl. 

Pray,  just  inquire  about  his  rise  and  fall. 

And  whether  larks  have  any  beds  at  all! 

The  time  for  honest  folks  to  be  abed 

Is  in  the  morning,  if  I  reason  right: 
And  he  cannot  keep  his  precious  head 

Upon  his  pillow  till  Us  fairly  light. 
And  so  enjoy  his  forty  morning  winks. 
Is  up  to  knavery,  or  else— he  drinks! 

Thomson,  who  sung  about  the  "Seasons."  said 
It  was  a  glorious  thing  to  rise  in  season; 

But  then  he  said  it — lying— in  his  bed, 
At  io  a.  m.— the  very  reason 

He  wrote  so  charmingly.  The  simple  fact  is, 

His  preaching  wasn't  sanctioned  by  his  practice. 

Tis,  doubtless,  well  to  be  sometimes  awake- 
Awake  to  duty,  and  awake  to  truth — 

But  when,  alas!  a  nice  review  we  take 
Of  our  best  deeds  and  days,  we  find,  in  sooth. 

The  hours  that  leave  the  slightest  cause  to  weep 

Are  those  we  passed  in  childhood  or  asleep! 

'Tis  beautiful  to  leave  the  world  awhile 
For  the  soft  visions  of  the  gentle  night; 

And  free,  at  last,  from  mortal  care  or  guile. 
To  live  as  only  in  the  angels'  sight. 

In  sleep's  sweet  realm  so  cozily  shut  in. 

Where,  at  the  worst,  we  only  dream  of  sin! 

So  let  us  sleep,  and  give  the  Maker  praise. 

I  like  the  lad  who.  when  his  rather  thought 
To  clip  his  morning  nap  by  hackneyed  phrase 

Of  vagrant  worm  by  early  songster  caught. 
Cried,  "Served  him  right!  'tis  not  at  all  surprising; 
The  worm  was  punished,  sir,  for  early  rising!" 

7*»  Song  of  tht  Dying  Captain  Oowting 

(Written  during  an  Indian  epidemic) 

Wc  meet  'neath  the  sounding  rafter, 

And  the  walls  around  are  bare; 
As  they  shout  to  our  peals  of  laughter 

It  seems  that  the  dead  are  there. 
But  stand  to  your  glasses,  steady! 

We  drink  to  our  comrade's  eyes; 
Quaff  a  cup  to  the  dead  already. 

And  hurrah  for  the  next  that  dies! 


Not  here  are  the  goblets  glowing, 

Not  here  is  the  vintage  sweet; 
'Tis  cold  as  our  hearts  are  growing. 

And  dark  as  the  doom  wc  meet. 
But  stand  to  your  glasses,  steady! 

And  soon  shall  our  pulses  rise; 
A  cup  to  the  dead  already; 
Hurrah  for  the  next  that  dies! 

Not  a  sigh  for  the  lot  that  darkles. 

Not  a  fear  for  the  friends  that  sink; 
We'll  fall  'midst  the  wine  cup's  sparkles 

As  mute  as  the  wine  we  drink. 
So!  stand  to  your  glasses,  steady! 
'Tis  this  that  the  respite  buys; 
A  cup  to  the  dead  already; 
Hurrah  for  the  next  that  dies! 

Time  was  when  we  frowned  at  others; 

We  thought  we  were  wiser  then; 
Hal  ha!  let  them  think  of  their  mothers 

Who  hope  to  see  them  again. 
No;  stand  to  your  glasses,  steady! 

The  thoughtless  are  here  and  the  wise; 
A  cup  to  the  dead  already; 
Hurrah  for  the  next  that  dies! 

There's  many  a  hand  that's  shaking. 
There's  many  a  cheek  that's  sunk; 
But  soon,  though  our  hearts  are  breaking; 

They'll  burn  with  the  wine  we've  drunk. 
So,  stand  to  your  glasses,  steady! 

'Tis  here  the  revival  lies; 
A  cup  to  the  dead  already; 
Hurrah  for  the  next  that  dies! 

There's  a  mist  on  the  glass  congealing: 

'Tis  the  hurricane's  fiery  breath; 
And  thus  doth  the  warmth  of  feeling 

Turn  ice  in  the  grasp  of  death. 
So,  stand  to  your  glasses,  steady! 

For  a  moment  the  vapor  flies; 
A  cup  to  the  dead  already ; 
Hurrah  for  the  next  that  dies! 

Who  dreads  to  the  dust  returning? 

Who  shrinks  from  the  sable  shore. 
Where  the  high  and  haughty  yearning 

Of  the  soul  shall  sting  no  more? 
So,  stand  to  your  glasses,  steady! 

The  world  is  a  world  of  lies; 
A  cup  to  the  dead  already; 
Hurrah  for  the  next  that  dies! 

Cut  off  from  the  land  that  bore  us. 

Betrayed  by  the  land  wc  find. 
Where  the  brightest  have  gone  before  u«. 

And  the  dullest  remain  behind. 
Stand,  stand  to  your  glasses,  steady! 

'Tis  all  we  have  left  to  prize; 
A  cup  to  the  dead  already; 
Hurrah  for  the  next  that  dies! 

To  Slttp  Alfrtd,Ttnng$o» 

To  sleep!     To  sleep!     The  long  bright  day  is  done, 
And  darkness  rises  from  the  fallen  sun. 
To  sleep!  to  sleep! 

Whate'er  thy  joys,  they  vanish  with  the  day; 
Whate'cr  the  griefs,  in  sleep  they  pass  away. 
To  sleep!  to  sleep! 

Sleep,  mournful  heart,  and  let  the  past  be  past; 
Sleep,  happy  soul,  all  life  must  sleep  at  last. 
To  sleep!  to  sleep! 
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A  Ktmgt  C  Oarcla  Cltorl  H*bUr4  7»«  «miiH« 

In  all  this  Cuban  business  there  is  one  man 
stands  out  on  the  horizon  of  my  memory  like  Mars 
at  perihelion. 

When  war  broke  out  between  Spain  and  the 
United  States,  it  was  very  necessary  to  communi- 
cate quickly  with  the  leader  of  the  insurgents. 
Garcia  was  somewhere  in  the  mountain  fastnesses 
of  Cuba — no  one  knew  where.  No  mail  nor  tele- 
graph message  could  reach  him.  The  President 
must  secure  his  co-operation,  and  quickly. 

What  to  do! 

Some  one  said  to  the  President:  "There's  a  fel- 
low by  the  name  of  Rowan  will  find  Garcia  for  you, 
if  anybody  can." 

Rowan  was  sent  for  and  given  a  letter  to  be  de- 
livered to  Garcia.  How  "the  fellow  by  the  name  of 
Rowan"  took  the  letter,  sealed  it  up  in  an  oilskin 
pouch,  strapped  it  over  his  heart,  in  four  days 
landed  by  night  off  the  coast  of  Cuba  from  an  open 
boat,  disappeared  into  the  jungle,  and  in  three 
weeks  came  out  on  the  other  side  of  the  island, 
having  traversed  a  hostile  country  on  foot,  and 
delivered  his  letter  to  Garcia,  are  things  I  have  no 
special  desire  now  to  tell  in  detail. 

The  point  I  wish  to  make  is  this :  McKinley  gave 
Rowan  a  letter  to  he  delivered  to  Garcia;  Rowan 
took  the  letter  and  did  not  ask:  "Where  is  he  at?" 
I'y  the  Eternal !  there  is  a  man  whose  form  should 
he  cast  in  deathless  bronze  and  the  statue  placed  in 
every  college  of  the  land.  It  is  not  book-learning 
young  men  need,  nor  instruction  about  this  and 
that,  but  a  stiffening  of  the  vertebrae  which  will 
cause  them  to  be  loyal  to  a  trust,  to  act  promptly, 
concentrate  their  energies;  do  the  thing— "Carry  a 
message  to  Garcia !" 

General  Garcia  is  dead  now,  but  there  are  other 
Garcias. 

Xo  man,  who  has  endeavored  to  carry  out  an  en- 
terprise where  many  hands  were  needed,  but  has 
been  well-nigh  appalled  at  times  by  the  imbecility 
of  the  average  man — the  inability  or  unwillingness 
to  concentrate  on  a  thing  and  do  it. 

Slip-shod  assistance,  foolish  inattention,  dowdy 
indifference,  atid  half-hearted  work  seem  the  rule 
and  no  man  succeeds,  unless  by  hook  or  crook,  or 
threat,  he  forces  or  bribes  other  men  to  assist  him ; 
or  mayhap,  God  in  His  goodness  performs  a  mira- 
cle, and  sends  him  an  Angel  of  Light  for  an  assist- 
ant. You,  reader,  put  this  matter  to  a  test :  You 
are  sitting  now  in  your  office — six  clerks  are  within 
call.  Summon  any  one  and  make  this  request: 
"Please  look  in  the  encyclopedia  and  make  a  brief 
memorandum  for  me  concerning  the  life  of  Cor- 
reggio." 

Will  the  clerk  quietly  say,  "Yes.  sir."  and  go  do 
the  task? 

On  your  life  he  will  not.  He  will  look  at  you  out 
of  a  fishy  eye  and  ask  one  or  more  of  the  following 
questions : 

Who  was  he? 

Which  encyclopedia? 

Where  is  the  encyclopedia? 

Was  I  hired  for  that? 


Don't  you  mean  Bismarck? 

What's  the  matter  with  Charlie  doing  it? 

Is  he  dead? 

Is  there  any  hurry? 

Shan't  I  bring  you  the  book  and  let  you  look  it 
up  yourself? 

What  do  you  want  to  know  for? 

And  I  will  lay  you  ten  to  one  that  after  you  have 
answered  the  questions,  and  explained  how  to  find 
the  information,  and  why  you  want  it,  the  clerk  will 
go  off  and  get  one  of  the  other  clerks  to  help  him 
try  to  find  Garcia — and  then  come  back  and  tell  you 
there  is  no  such  man.  Of  course,  I  may  lose  my 
bet.  but  according  to  the  law  of  average,  I  will  not. 

Now,  if  you  are  wise  you  will  not  bother  to  ex- 
plain to  your  "assistant"  that  Correggio  is  indexed 
under  the  C's,  not  in  the  K's;  but  you  will  smile 
sweetly  and  say:  "Never  mind."  and  go  look  it  up 
yourself. 

And  this  incapacity  for  independent  action,  this 
moral  stupidity,  this  infirmity  of  the  will,  this  un- 
willingness to  cheerfully  catch  hold  and  lift,  are  the 
things  that  put  pure  Socialism  so  far  into  the  future. 
If  men  will  not  act  for  themselves,  what  will  they 
do  when  the  benefit  of  their  effort  is  for  all? 

A  first  mate,  with  knotted  club,  seems  neces- 
sary ;  and  the  dread  of  getting  "the  bounce"  Satur- 
day night,  holds  many  a  worker  to  his  place. 

Advertise  for  a  stenographer,  and  nine  out  of  ten 
who  apply  can  neither  spell  nor  punctuate — and  do 
not  think  it  necessary  to. 

Can  such  a  one  write  a  letter  to  Garcia? 

"You  see  that  bookkeeper,"  said  the  foreman  to 
me  in  a  large  factory. 

"Yes;  what  about'  him?" 

"Well,  he's  a  fine  accountant;  but  if  I'd  send  him 
uptown  on  an  errand  he  might  accomplish  the  er- 
rand all  right,  and  on  the  other  hand,  might  stop 
at  lour  saloons  on  the  way,  and  when  he  got  to 
Main  street  would  forget  what  he  had  been  sent 
for." 

Can  such  a  man  be  entrusted  to  carry  a  message 
to  Garcia? 

We  have  recently  been  hearing  much  maudlin 
sympathy  expressed  for  the  "down-trodden  denizen 
of  the  sweat-shop"  and  the  "homeless  wanderer 
searching  for  honest  employment,"  and  with  it  all 
often  goes  many  hard  words  for  the  men  in  power. 

Nothing  is  said  about  the  employer  who  grows 
old  before  his  time  in  a  vain  attempt  to  get  frowsy 
ne'er-do-wells  to  do  intelligent  work ;  and  his  long, 
patient  striving  with  "help"  that  does  nothing  but 
loaf  when  his  back  is  turned.  In  every  store  and 
factory  there  is  a  constant  wceding-out  process  go- 
ing on.  The  employer  is  constantly  sending  away 
"help"  that  have  shown  their  incapacity  to  further 
the  interests  of  the  business,  and  others  are  being 
taken  on.  No  matter  how  good  times  are,  this 
sorting  continues,  only  if  times  are  hard  and  work 
is  scarce,  the  sorting  is  done  finer — but  out  and  for- 
ever out.  the  incompetent  and  unworthy  go.  It  is 
the  survival  of  the  fittest.  Self-interest  prompts 
every  employer  to  keep  the  best — those  who  can 
carry  a  message  to  Garcia. 
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I  know  one  man  of  really  brilliant  parts  who  has 
not  the  ability  to  manage  a  business  of  his  own,  and 
yet  who  is  absolutely  worthless  to  any  one  else,  be- 
cause he  carries  with  him  constantly  the  insane 
suspicion  that  his  employer  is  oppressing  or  in- 
tending to  oppress  him.  He  cannot  give  orders; 
and  he  will  not  receive  them.  Should  a  message  be 
given  him  to  take  to  Garcia,  his  answer  would 
probably  be :  "Take  it  yourself,  and  be  damned !" 

To-night  this  man  walks  the  streets  looking  for 
work,  the  wind  whistling  through  his  thread-bare 
coat.  No  one  who  knows  him  dare  employ  him,  for 
he  is  a  regular  firebrand  of  discontent.  He  is  im- 
pervious to  reason,  and  the  only  thing  that  can  im- 
press him  is  the  toe  of  a  thick-soled  No.  9  boot. 

Of  course  I  know  that  one  so  morally  deformed 
is  no  less  to  be  pitied  than  a  physical  cripple ;  but  in 
our  pitying,  let  us  drop  a  tear,  too,  for  the  men  who 
are  striving  to  carry  on  a  great  enterprise,  whose 
working  hours  are  not  limited  by  the  whistle,  and 
whose  hair  is  fast  turning  white  through  the  strug- 
gle to  hold  in  line  dowdy  indifference,  slip-shod  im- 
becility, and  the  heartless  ingratitude,  which  but  for 
their  enterprise,  would  be  both  hungry  and 
homeless. 

Have  1  put  the  matter  too  strongly?  Possibly  I 
have ;  but  when  all  the  world  has  gone  a-stumming 
I  wish  to  speak  a  word  of  sympathy  for  the  man 
who  succeeds — the  man  who,  against  great  odds, 
his  directed  the  efforts  of  others,  and  having  suc- 
ceeded, finds  there's  nothing  in  it ;  nothing  but  bare 
board  and  clothes. 

I  have  carried  a  dinner  pail  and  worked  for  day's 
wages,  and  I  have  also  been  an  employer  of  labor, 
and  I  know  there  is  something  to  be  said  on  both 
sides.  There  is  no  excellence,  per  se,  in  poverty ; 
rags  are  no  recommendation ;  and  all  employers  are 
not  rapacious  and  high-handed,  any  more  than  all 
poor  men  are  virtuous. 

My  heart  goes  out  to  the  man  who  does  his  work 
when  the  "boss"  is  away,  as  well  as  when  he  is  at 
home.  And  this  man,  who,  when  given  a  letter  for 
Garcia,  quietly  takes  the  missive,  without  asking 
any  idiotic  questions,  and  with  no  lurking  intention 
of  chucking  it  into  the  nearest  sewer,  or  of  doing 
aught  else  but  deliver  it,  never  gets  "laid  off,"  nor 
has  to  go  on  a  strike  for  higher  wages.  Civilization 
is  one  long  anxious  search  for  just  such  individuals. 
Anything  such  a  man  asks  shall  be  granted;  his 
kind  is  so  rare  that  no  employer  can  afford  to  let 
him  go.  He  is  wanted  in  every  city,  town  and  vil- 
lage— in  every  office,  shop,  store  and  factory.  The 
world  cries  out  for  such ;  he  is  needed,  and  needed 
badly— the  man  who  can  carry  a  message  to  Garcia. 


ofMutim  I>ri*i*  A.  0*  tturbtdt  tort*  Amtriciu  /»«»/«» 

It  may  as  well  be  said  that  a  peon  is  a  day- 
laborer — not  necessarily  a  field  hand ;  but,  taking 
the  word  in  the  latter  restricted  sense,  the  peon  sys- 
tem is  the  only  one  in  force,  on  this  continent,  that 
regulates  the  relations  between  capital  and  labor  to 
the  satisfaction  of  both.  It  does  not  obtain  through- 
out the  whole  of  Mexico  with  unvaried  details; 
what  I  say  concerning  it  applies  to  the  middle  belt 
of  Mexican  States,  as  distinguished  from  the  ones 
bordering  on  our  northern  frontier  and  from  that 
portion  of  the  country  known  as  Tierra  Caliente. 


But  variations  in  the  peon  system  are  not  material 
in  those  different  sections,  except  in  so  far  as  the 
diversity  of  climate  and  of  agricultural  products 
implies  a  corresponding  diversity  in  labor  and  in 
the  exigencies  of  life.  The  greater  or  less  abun- 
dance of  field  hands,  also,  affects  the  system  in 
question;  in  fact,  each  of  the  larger  haciendas  has 
its  own  unwritten  constitution  originating  in  its 
own  special  circumstances  as  well  as  in  national  or 
in  regional  ones,  and  dating  back,  as  a  rule,  from 
one  to  three  centuries;  because  few  of  these 
haciendas  are  of  recent  establishment.  They  may 
have  been  transformed  in  different  ways,  but  their 
foundation  is  older,  in  most  cases,  than  the  century ; 
and  their  traditional  continuity  is  ensured  by  peon 
families  and  others  that,  in  each  case,  are  identified 
by  birth  or  by  marriage,  with  the  hacienda.  The 
peon,  with  rare  exceptions,  is  of  the  Indian  or 
mixed  races.  He  is  bound  by  debt  to  the  hacienda 
on  which  he  works,  and,  regardless  of  color,  he  may 
rise,  along  the  scale  of  promotion,  to  the  highest 
employments  on  the  place. 

The  indebtedness  referred  to  in  the  preceding 
paragraph  is  one  of  the  essential  features  of  the 
peon  system,  and  is  contracted  by  peons,  either 
directly  or  by  voluntary  inheritance.  In  the  former 
case,  a  peon  seeking  employment  presents  himself 
to  the  administrator — by  which  title  the  manager  of 
a  hacienda  is  known — and  asks  for  an  "enganche," 
that  is,  a  retainer,  the  amount  of  which,  as  a  rule, 
varies  between  ten  and  thirty  dollars.  If  the  ap- 
plicant be  acceptable,  the  retainer  is  paid,  and  the 
peon  becomes  part  and  parcel  of  the  establishment. 
If  he  happens  to  be  indebted  to  another  hacienda, 
and,  for  his  own  reasons,  is  changing  employers,  his 
debt  being  a  recommendation,  larger  amounts  than 
those  named  will  be  advanced  to  buy  the  debt  and 
allow  the  peon  a  cash  margin.  His  contract  obliges 
him  to  work  for  the  hacienda  until  his  debt  is  can- 
celed. On  the  other  hand,  his  prerogatives  are  such 
as  no  other  laborer  in  the  world  enjoys.  In  the  first 
place,  it  is  tacitly  understood  that,  while  the  peon 
remains  in  the  employ  of  the  hacienda,  his  debt  will 
not  be  canceled,  but,  on  the  contrary,  that  it  will  be 
increased,  until,  if  ever,  his  childr  en  are  pleased  to 
assume  it,  or  death  or  old  age  wipes  it  out.  The 
debt  may  not  be  sold,  without  his  consent,  except  to 
a  new  owner  of  the  hacienda.  The  peon  is  free, 
however,  to  change  creditors  at  will.  Only  a  part 
of  his  earned  wages  may  be  applied,  each  week,  to 
his  debt.  Each  week  he  receives  rations,  sufficient 
for  his  maintenance  and  for  that  of  his  family.  Each 
year  he  and  his  family  receive  an  ample  supply  of 
clothing.  Medical  services  are  furnished  them,  free 
of  expense,  and  the  sums  of  money  that  they  may 
require  for  baptisms,  confirmations,  marriages  or 
burials  are  advanced  to  them,  regardless  of  the  bal- 
ance that  the  peon's  account  may  show  against  him. 
Haciendas,  such  as  are  described  in  this  paper,  have 
schools  to  which  the  peon  may — and,  often,  must — 
send  his  children.  He  is  furnished  space,  of  course, 
and  material  for  the  construction  of  his  hut,  and  is 
entitled  to  the  use  of  a  fair  measure  of  ground, 
which  he  cultivates  for  his  own  benefit,  with  the 
hacienda's  stock,  implements  and  seed.  Finally, 
there  are  two  days  in  the  year  on  each  of  which  the 
peon  receives  extra  wages  amounting  to  several 
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dollars.  And  when,  through  age  or  accident,  the 
peon  is  no  longer  able  to  work,  he  becomes  a 
charge  of  the  hacienda. 

There,  then,  is  a  numerous  class  of  human  be- 
ings who  arc  born,  not  only  in  poverty,  but  in  debt, 
and  heirs,  by  natural  law,  to  all  the  misery  of  the 
proletariat — to  which  they  would  be  a  prey,  if  the 
peon  system  were  not  there  to  solve  their  problem 
of  life.  As  it  is,  from  his  cradle  to  his  grave,  the 
peon  will  never  lack  food,  raiment  or  shelter.  His 
wife  and  his  children  will  never  know  the  pinch  of 
hunger.  If  he  has  the  capacity  to  rise  above  his 
class,  the  hacienda  will  afford  him  the  opportunity 
to  do  so.  If  he  goes  through  life  an  insolvent 
debtor,  still  at  the  hacienda  he  will  have  an  open 
credit,  and,  not  only  his  needs,  but,  in  a  measure, 
his  limited  appetite  for  the  superfluous  will  be  satis- 
fied. In  a  word,  he  will  be  above  the  proletariat, 
and  that  through  no  charity  of  his  employer;  for 
all  that  is  done  in  his  interest  is  his  due.  The  peon 
system  affords  the  farmer  proportionate  advan- 
tages. It  is  less  expensive  than  others — so  much  so 
that,  in  many  instances,  peon  labor"  competes  suc- 
cessfully with  machinery.  The  prerogatives  and 
perquisites  that  it  secures  to  the  field  hands  could 
not  be  replaced  by  increased  wages  of  reasonable 
amounts ;  hence,  the  owner  secures  greater  satisfac- 
tion among  his  laborers,  by  this  system,  than  he 
would  by  others  that  demand  larger  pecuniary  dis- 
bursements. Then,  the  laborer  becomes  identified 
with  the  hacienda.  It  is  his  home,  and  he  takes  a 
natural  interest  in  its  welfare;  whilst  his  relations 
with  the  owner  are  such  as  to  preclude  the  antag- 
onism that  so  often  redounds  to  the  detriment  of 
both  employer  and  employee. 


Coii*€tiviMm  at  a  *oe/a/  Policy  T»«  Sptctatar 

The  volume  of  capital  which  can  thus  be  em- 
ployed, the  extinction  of  reckless  competition,  the 
reduction  in  the  expenses  of  management,  and  the 
immensely  increased  power  of  dealing  with  work- 
men all  help  to  invest  the  great  trusts,  combina- 
tions, associations  and  co-operative  societies  with 
virtual  monopolies,  with  which  individuals,  how- 
ever able  or  industrious,  are  unable  to  contend. 
There  is  no  sound  hope  of  preventing  the  growth  of 
such  corporations  by  legislation  or  by  strikes,  or 
through  popular  opinion,  and  their  multiplication 
produces  two  results.  They  decrease  individualism, 
for  small  employers  disappear  and  are  replaced  by 
armies  of  foremen,  and  they  concentrate  on  them- 
selves a  great  amount  of  popular  hatred.  The  able 
workers  grow  indignant  at  the  extinction  of  inde- 
pendent careers,  and  the  average  workers  attribute 
any  suffering  they  may  endure  to  the  existence  of 
"monopolies"  and  their  vast  money-power.  We 
hear  murmurs  already  even  in  England,  and  in 
America  those  who  murmur  control  great  parties. 
As  it  is  obviously  impossible  to  revive  individual 
trading  when  the  world  has  grown  accustomed  to 
the  promptitude,  cheapness  and  superior  methods 
of  its  rival,  people  fall  back  on  the  substitution  of 
tyrannies  which  they  can  control  for  tyrannies 
which  they  cannot,  and  clamor  for  the  municipali- 
zation of  all  great  industries.  Why  not,  they  say, 
buy  the  working  capitalists  out,  with  money  raised 
at  low  rates  from  the  capitalists  who  want  to  enjoy 


without  working,  and  use  the  profits  in  reduction 
of  taxation,  and  to  increase  the  amenities  of  the  col- 
lective life?  These  things  are  already  said  about  the 
railways,  gas  companies,  water  companies,  coal 
mines,  iron  mines  and  liquor  factories,  and  the  ar- 
gument will  be  extended  to  all  the  industries  which 
are  most  easily  worked  through  large  establish- 
ments paid  out  of  great  capitals.  This  tendency, 
already  unmistakable,  will,  as  we  have  said,  be  ac- 
celerated by  a  popular  illusion.  It  is  almost  impos- 
sible to  convince  men,  except  by  experience,  that 
the  community  will  not  be  a  gentle  master.  "Why," 
they  say,  "we  ourselves,  being  the  electors,  shall 
ourselves  be  masters;  and  can  we  not  trust  our- 
selves to  be  kind  to  ourselves  even  if  we  are  not 
kind  to  other  men?"  The  answer,  of  course,  is  that 
there  are  competing  wants,  and  competing  necessi- 
ties, as  well  as  competing  modes  of  supply,  and  that 
the  first  competitions  are  as  sharp  as  the  last  and 
make  men  as  unreasonable  and  dour.  The  instinct 
of  the  masses  when  bread  rises  is  to  nail  the  baker's 
ears  to  the  doorpost  as  they  do  in  Turkey.  The 
masses  as  lords  of  industry  will  insist  on  cheapness, 
and  cheapness  when  insisted  on  by  irresistible 
power  means  low  wages,  long  hours  and  that  sharp 
discipline  which  extracts  efficiency  from  the  unwill- 
ing. Ask  any  head  of  a  "sweating"  firm  if  the  whip 
behind  him  is  not  this  demand.  Take  the  supply  of 
coals,  for  instance.  Imagine  the  coal  mines  nation- 
alized, and  say  whether  the  average  elector,  and  his 
wife,  would  bear  to  see  coals  in  London  sold  at 
thirty  shillings  a  ton  instead  of  a  guinea,  in  order 
that  miners  whom  they  never  see  may  work  for  six 
hours  a  day  at  high  wages.  They  will  ask  for  con- 
vict labor  sooner;  and  this  is  merely  one  illustra- 
tion. The  consumer  as  direct  master  of  industry 
will  be  to  the  capitalist,  who  has  bowels,  and  can  be 
hooted,  as  Rehoboam  was  to  Solomon.  There  is 
not  a  community  in  Europe  which  pays  the  soldier 
even  decently,  or  one  which  does  not  acknowledge 
that  the  soldier  is  as  necessary  as  the  baker's  man. 
Scarcely  an  average  man  in  London  had  patience 
with  the  gas  men  when  they  tried  to  strike,  and 
there  is  not  one  man  in  three  who,  if  all  scavengers 
struck,  would  hesitate  for  a  moment  to  resort  to 
forced  labor.  The  workmen,  however,  cannot  be 
convinced  of  this,  and  the  belief  in  municipalities 
as  employers,  like  the  trend  of  industry  toward 
monopoly,  works  directly  for  collectivism. 


A  Tramp  Chair  Cltttland  Plain  Otaier 

Sanford  Baker,  of  Oakland,  Me.,  has  invented  a 
new  punishment  for  the  hobo.  It  is  a  strongly 
built  cage  in  the  form  of  a  chair  on  wheels.  It  is  so 
constructed  that  the  occupant  must  remain  per- 
fectly quiet  in  a  sitting  position.  A  shelf  is  placed 
near  the  top  for  food,  and  the  contrivance  can  be 
handed  about  from  place  to  place  at  will.  The  chief 
peculiarity  of  the  chair  lies  in  its  door.  When  used 
as  a  method  of  punishment  the  culprit  is  obliged  to 
enter  into  it  and  sit  down.  The  door  follows  the 
lines  of  the  chair,  and  when  closed  and  locked  the 
victim  is  confined  as  firmly  as  though  he  were  glued 
to  the  seat ;  he  cannot  draw  his  feet  up  or  move  any 
part  of  his  body  enough  to  obtain  rest.  The  chair 
resembles  some  of  the  ancient  instalments  of  tor- 
ture used  by  the  Inquisition. 
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7*«  Mglttry  ofSlttp  Th*  Sfitctator 

The  most  wonderful  events  in  the  world  are  the 
most  common.  If  the  sun  appeared,  says  Carlyle, 
only  once  in  a  long  term  of  years,  how  excited 
everybody  would  be.  But  the  miracle  takes  place 
every  day  unregarded.  The  most  wonderful  thing 
that  happens  to  man  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave  is 
also  a  daily  event,  and  it  excites  hardly  any  wonder 
or  curiosity.  That  phenomenon  is  sleep.  We  go 
to  bed  at  night  and  expect  sleep  as  a  matter  of 
course.  It  approaches  us  with  no  sense  of  surprise 
or  apprehension  on  our  part;  we  pass  within  the 
ivory  gate  with  as  little  concern  as  we  walk  down 
the  street,  and  yet  sleep  is  as  wonderful  as  death,  to 
which  not  a  few  poets  have  likened  it.  Only  the 
confirmed  victim  of  insomnia  realizes  its  beneficent 
influence ;  to  the  rest  it  is  as  commonplace  as  break- 
fast. And  yet  sleep  is  not  only  the  profoundest 
mystery  we  know,  but  it  is  the  result  and  the  ac- 
companiment of  the  most  remarkable  changes  in 
our  bodies — themselves  also  subjects  of  deepest 
wonder.  The  first  fact  relating  to  sleep  is  that 
the  sum  total  of  our  energy  is  reduced.  Whether 
this  reduction  of  the  play  of  bodily  force  causes  or 
merely  accompanies  sleep  it  might  be  hard  to  say. 
It  is  a  beautiful  thought  in  The  Ancient  Mariner 
that  sleep  is  a  blessed  influence  descending 
from  above,  but  we  suppose  science  will  not 
listen  to  that,  though  it  is  not  incompatible  with 
the  idea  of  the  preparation  for  sleep  by  the 
bodily  forces.  The  scientific  statement  would 
be  that  there  is  a  general  displacement  and 
rearrangement  of  molecules,  but  that  does  not  help 
us  much,  for  the  movements  of  molecules  are  unin- 
telligible as  an  ultimate  expression  of  why  things 
arc  so  and  so.  Then  the  work  of  the  glands  is 
slackened,  they  tire  not  called  on  to  secrete  so  many 
products  from  the  blood.  The  most  striking  fact 
is  the  change  in  temperature.  The  temperature  of 
the  human  body  rises  at  a  quick  rate  from  6  a.  m. 
to  10  or  ii  a.  m.,  increases  at  a  slower  rate  from 
that  time  to  6  p.  m.,  and  then  falls,  reaching  the 
minimum  point  at  about  4  a.  m.  It  is  probable,  by 
the  way,  that  colds  are  often  caught  in  bed  at  this 
last  hour,  especially  by  restless  sleepers  who  par- 
tially divest  themselves  of  their  bedclothes,  and  so 
are  exposed  at  the  very  time  when  the  body  de- 
mands the  greatest  protection.  At  this  hour,  too, 
the  tissue-changes  are  reduced  to  a  minimum.  The 
pulsations  of  the  engine  are,  in  a  word,  at  their 
feeblest.  The  brain  becomes  paler,  the  appearance 
of  even  the  ruddiest  people  grows  more  pallid,  the 
resemblance  to  death  is  more  apparent,  so  that  it 
seems  natural  to  speak  of  the  dead  as  asleep.  .  .  . 

We  see  clearly  what  physiological  phenomena 
accompany  sleep,  but  what  of  sleep  itself,  what  of 
the  human  soul  lately  so  active,  now  buried  in  a  re- 
pose as  still  as  death?  Docs  the  soul  itself,  as  it 
were,  sleep?  Does  it,  like  the  body,  need  repose? 
What  happens  to  the  mental  and  moral  powers  of 
man  when  overcome  by  slumber?  Is  the  mind 
liberated  from  the  bonds  of  time  and  place,  and  can 
it  visit  then  "worlds  not  realized"?  What  of  the 
strange  phenomena  of  our  dreams,  wherein  ordi- 


nary and  familiar  secular  events  connected  palpably 
with  some  of  our  daily  experiences  are  either 
blended  with  others  not  so  connected  or  are  turned 
upside-down,  and  presented  in  an  unmeaning 
'  fantasy  which,  nevertheless,  seems  at  the  time 
-  natural?  Is  our  full  normal  consciousness  there? 
Hardly,  or  the  dream  could  not  be  so  incongruous 
and  impossible.  Yet  a  partial  consciousness  there 
must  be,  or  we  could  not  recall  the  dream  in  the 
morning.  And  what  of  those  strangest,  but  well- 
attested,  of  all  dreams,  in  which  the  dreamer  sees 
with  vivid  intensity  an  event  in  the  future?  If  the 
sleeping  form  held  the  complete  and  normal  con- 
sciousness with  the  brain  functioning  in  the  usual 
way,  one  would  suppose  the  activity  of  the  con- 
nected brain  cells  to  be  more  than  usually  vigorous 
in  the  light  of  such  an  astounding  experience;  yet 
the  very  sleep  in  which  the  dream  occurs  depends, 
we  are  told,  on  the  quiescence  of  these  cells.  Can 
it  be  possible,  then,  that  in  sleep,  whatever  the  phy- 
sical accompaniments,  the  soul  does  become  at  least 
partly  liberated,  finding  the  cells  for  the  time  use- 
less as  functioning  organs?  In  a  trance  is  this  lib- 
eration still  more  completely  effected?  And  in  death 
is  the  liberation  final  and  complete?  We  know  noth- 
ing, perhaps  we  never  shall  know,  but  to  us  the 
problem  of  sleep  can  never  be  solved  on  any  mere 
material  ground.  All  the  scientific  problems  lead 
up  to  the  mysterious  problems  of  spirit. 


Difficulty  In  IdtnUfieaUtn  Mttlcal  Rte»t4 

The  identity  of  the  living  may  usually  be  estab- 
lished by  the  direct  evidence  of  those  who  have  had 
such  acquaintance  with  the  person  in  question  that 
they  have  a  perfect  recollection  of  his  personal  ap- 
pearance. This  kind  of  evidence  is,  however,  often 
very  defective,  for  the  reason  that  instances  do  oc- 
cur in  which  the  most  confident  identification  of 
persons  has  afterward  proved  to  be  of  no  value 
whatever.  In  the  celebrated  Tichborne  and  Guerre 
cases  illustrations  are  afforded  of  the  extreme  dif- 
ficulty of  deciding  this  question.  In  the  former  in- 
stance eighty-five  witnesses  swore  that  the  claimant 
was  Sir  Roger  Tichborne,  even  the  latter's  mother 
and  family  solicitor  being  among  the  number.  The 
claimant's  case,  however,  was  lost  on  the  cross-ex- 
amination. The  uncertainty  of  identification  is  also 
well  shown  in  the  Martin  Guerre  case,  which  was 
tried  in  the  year  1560  before  the  Parliament  of  Tou- 
louse, and  is  recited  at  length  in  Celebrated  Crimes, 
by  Dumas.  This  personage,  Martin  Guerre,  had 
been  away  from  his  home  for  a  period  of  about 
eight  years,  when  an  individual  named  Du  Tilh  ap- 
peared and  represented  himself  as  the  long-absent 
man.  So  strong  was  the  resemblance  that  his  state- 
ment was  universally  accepted  by  all  of  Gucrre's 
family,  including  his  wife,  sisters  and  two  brothers- 
in-law,  among  whom  he  had  lived  unsuspected  for 
three  years,  having  two  children  by  Guerre's  wife. 
Some  circumstances,  however,  occurred  to  cause 
suspicion  in  regard  to  his  true  charactej,  and  he  was 
arrested  on  a  charge  of  fraud.  Upon  his  examina- 
tion he  gave  perfectly  satisfactory  answers  to  the 
most  minute  inquiries  in  relation  of  Guerre's  for- 
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mer  life.  Some  one  hundred  and  fifty  persons  were 
examined  during  the  proceedings,  of  whom  between 
thirty  and  forty  testified  from  a  lifelong  acquaint- 
ance that  the  prisoner  was  Martin  Guerre,  while 
about  the  same  number  swore  positively  that  he  was 
Armand  Du  Tilh,  whom  they  well  knew,  and  over 
sixty,  who  knew  them  both,  declared  that  they  were 
unable  to  say  which  the  prisoner  was.  Finally, 
however,  the  real  Martin  Guerre  appeared  upon  the 
scene,  when  immediately  he  was  recognized  by  the 
four  sisters  who  had  previously  testified  that  Du 
Tilh  was  their  brother.  They  admitted  their  error 
and  acknowledged  the  distinction.  There  being 
now  no  doubt  of  the  guilt  of  the  prisoner,  he  was 
condemned  and  executed.  From  these  two  most 
astonishing  examples  the  fact  is  demonstrated  that 
appearances  are  not  conclusive  evidences  of  per- 
sonal identity,  simply  because  they  convey  different 
impressions  to  different  observers.  This  goes  to 
show  that  a  large  proportion  of  people  are  un- 
trained in  minute  observation. 


Quttr  Way,  •/  Ltngtkmlng  Lift   Mmi»A«M  Worm 

The  serious  study  of  the  problem  of  longevity  is 
as  old  as  the  hills.  All  the  old  world  nations,  the 
Chinese,  Hindoos,  Arabians,  Egyptians,  Greeks 
and  Romans  gave  their  minds  to  it,  and  our  own 
medieval  genius,  Francis  Bacon,  bestowed  much 
thought  upon  the  subject.  The  Egyptian  methods 
had  at  least  the  merit  of  originality,  although  they 
were  not,  perhaps,  strictly  in  accordance  with  our 
views  of  to-day.  They  consisted  in  the  swallowing 
of  frequent  draughts  of  sudorific  and  emetic  prepa- 
rations; the  former  frequently  and  the  latter  about 
once  a  week,  fndeed  the  Egyptian  mother  proba- 
bly gave  her  offspring  their  Saturday  night  emetic 
very  much  in  the  same  way  that  her  English  proto- 
type of  to-day  gives  the  present  generation  of  little 
Britons  and  Britonesses  their  Saturday  night  tub. 
And,  to  carry  the  simile  further,  the  little  Egyptian 
probably  looked  upon  Saturday  night  with  very 
much  the  same  sort  of  holy  awe  that  the  little 
Briton  does  to  this  day.  On  the  whole,  however, 
the  balance  seems  sufficiently  in  favor  of  the  little 
Briton  to  make  one  thankful  one  was  not  born  a  lit- 
tle Egyptian  of  some  2,000  or  3,000  years  ago. 
The  use  of  the  sudorific,  or  sweat-making  draught, 
is,  however,  much  more  defensible  in  the  light  of 
modern  medical  research.  The  common  salutation 
of  the  ancient  Egyptian  was  not,  "How  arc  you?" 
or  "How  d'ye  do?"  but  "How  do  you  perspire?" 
And  in  a  hot  country  like  Egypt,  the  condition  of 
one's  pores  is  a  matter  of  no  small  importance,  as 
not  a  few  of  our  officers  and  men  discovered  for 
themselves  in  the  late  Sudan  campaign.  One  of  the 
first  questions  which  every  medical  man  asks  a  pa- 
tient who  proposes  living  in  the  tropics,  is  that  same 
Egyptian  greeting:  "How  do  you  perspire?"  As  a 
general  rule,  if  a  man  perspires  freely  he  can  safely 
go  to  the  tropics.  If,  on  the  contrary,  he  seldom 
perspires,  the  odds  are  that  he  will  speedily  die  of 
heat  apoplexy  or  fever.  During  the  middle  ages 
elixirs  of  life  were  very  common,  and  some  of 
the  greatest^of  the  world's  scholars  seemed  to  have 
believed  in  them.  Their  production  was  closely 
mixed  up  with  the  science  of  alchemy,  and  even 
men  such  as  Bacon  and  Erasmus  were  not  above 


consulting  their  compounders.  The  most  abiding 
results  of  the  researches  consequent  upon  their 
manufacture  have  been  the  discovery  of  numerous 
remedies  which  were  previously  unknown  to  the 
medical  faculty.  Indeed,  it  is  to  one  of  these 
"quacks,"  Paracelsus  by  name  (who  manufactured 
a  wonderful  "stone  of  immortality"  about  the  year 
1500),  that  we  are  indebted  for  our  knowledge  of 
the  uses  of  mercury. 

Many  elixirs  consisted  of  metallic  talismans 
which  were  worn  to  counteract  the  attractive  power 
of  evil  which  was  then  supposed  to  be  exercised  by 
the  planets  upon  frail  humanity.  Hundreds  of  other 
remedies  and  elixirs  have  been  and,  strange  to  say, 
are  still  being  employed  for  the  prolongation  of  life. 
Chief  among  these  have  been  transfusion,  the  pro- 
cess of  transferring  the  healthy  blood  of  a  young 
person  to  the  veins  of  an  older  one  by  means  of  a 
tube;  and  mesmerism,  by  means  of  which  people 
were  to  be  put  to  sleep  for  greater  or  less  periods, 
according  to  their  wishes,  the  idea  being  that  on 
awaking  they  would  resume  their  lives  just  where 
they  laid  them  aside.  There  was  also  the  "tough- 
ening process"  in  which  the  unfortunate  patient 
was  exposed  to  every  vicissitude  of  weather  and 
temperature  in  the  fond  hope  that  his  constitution 
would  be  materially  "toughened"  thereby.  Occa- 
sionally a  patient  benefited  by  this  treatment,  but 
the  majority  of  those  who  persevered  with  it  ex- 
pired before  they  developed  the  requisite  amount  of 
"toughness."  "And  what  is  your  own  elixir,  doc- 
tor?" quoth  the  scribe  as  his  friend  rose  to  go. 
"That  is,"  added  he,  '  if  you  have  such  a  thing." 
"Oh,  yes,"  replied  the  man  of  medicine,  grasping 
the  proffered  hand  with  an  energy  which  spoke 
more  than  any  words  for  the  efficacy  of  his  own 
remedy.  "Yes,  I  have  an  elixir  which  is  well  within 
the  reach  of  every  man  and  woman  who  will  take 
the  trouble  to  procure  it.  The  ingredients  are — 
well,  just  sunshine  and  fresh  air,  and,  believe  me.  I 
take  more  guineas  in  the  course  of  the  week  from 
people  who  have  neglected  to  avail  themselves  of 
these,  Nature's  own  remedies,  than  from  any  other 
class  in  the  community." 


Uteol    H*w  r*k  Jribmnm 

The  name  "mescal"  is  associated  in  the  popular 
mind  with  a  distilled  beverage  obtained  from  the 
agave,  whose  fermented  juice  makes  another 
notable  drink,  Mexico's  favorite  pulque.  But  the 
same  word  has  also  been  used  to  designate  an  en- 
tirely different  preparation,  derived  from  a  certain 
species  of  cactus,  whose  brown  and  bitter  leaves  are 
pressed  into  a  solid  button.  For  many  years  the 
Kiowa  Indians  of  this  country  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  paying  peculiar  homage  to  five  or  six  re- 
lated varieties  of  cactus,  no  doubt  because  of  their 
discovery  of  this  property  possessed  by  one  of  them. 
Mescal  intoxication  may  be  described  as  chiefly 
a  saturnalia  of  the  specific  senses,  and,  above  all,  an 
orgy  of  vision.  A  large  part  of  its  charm  lies  in  the 
halo  of  beauty  which  it  casts  around  the  simplest 
and  commonest  objects.  It  reveals  an  optical  fairv- 
land,  where  all  the  senses  now  and  then  join  the 
play,  but  the  mind  itself  remains  a  self-possessed 
spectator.  Mescal  intoxication  thus  differs  from  the 
other  artificial  paradises  which  drugs  procure. 
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Linnaeus,  the  great  Swedish  botanist,  called  Palms  "the 
Princes  of  the  Vegetable  Kingdom,"  and  richly  they  de- 
serve the  title,  when  we  consider  the  high  position  they 
take  among  the  plants  of  the  earth.  It  can  safely  be  as- 
serted that  no  single  Natural  Order  supplies  so  many 
graceful  additions  to  the  landscape  or  so  many  indispensa- 
ble sources  of  food  and  comfort  to  the  dwellers  in  the 
countries  where  they  are  found.  In  fact,  so  closely  have 
they  become  associated  with  the  desert,  equatorial  forests 
and  coral  islands  that  a  picture  of  any  of  these  without  a 
palm  would  seem  to  us  as  incomplete  as  would  Shake- 
speare's play  of  "Hamlet,"  without  a  Prince  of  Denmark. 
The  Rev.  Hilderic  Friend  has  aptly  set  forth  some  inter- 
esting points  connected  with  palms  in: 

7A«  PalmSymbtttf  Lift  «n*  Victor  f  Brtat  Thaugtitt 

"  This  invaluable  tree  figures  in  the  legends,  re- 
ligious ceremonies  and  romances  of  every  Semitic 
and  many  another  Oriental  race.  To  the  botanist 
it  is  among  the  most  attractive  of  plants,  on  ac- 
count of  the  ancient  allusions  to  its  two  sexes,  and 
the  need  of  fertilization  in  order  to  the  produc- 
tion of  fruit.  .  .  .  The  palm,  unlike  most  of 
our  native  trees,  consists  of  a  straight  trunk  or 
shaft  which  is  entirely  devoid  of  branches.  Its 
shape,  like  a  graceful  column,  led  to  its  adoption 
'as  a  model  by  those  who  first  constructed  porti- 
coes and  peristyles.  Every  pillar  in  the  ancient 
temples  of  Greece  and  Rome,'  says  Mr.  Grindon, 
'is  the  stem  of  a  palm  tree  copied  in  marble;  the 
swollen  columns  of  the  still  more  ancient  temples 
of  Egypt  were  suggested  by  the  ventricose  trunk 
of  the  African  palm  ('Borassus').  The  palm  again 
was  employed,  as  Layard  has  shown  us,  for  the  in- 
terior ornamentation  of  Assyrian  buildings,  carved 
in  relief.  Not  only  was  the  model  of  the  pillar 
found  in  the  palm  tree,  the  capitals  in  the  great 
Egyptian  temple  of  Edfoo  were  evidently  imitated 
from  the  leaf-crown;  adumbrations,  as  it  were,  of 
the  uncurling  fronds  of  the  Ionic,  the  acanthus  of 
the  Corinthian,  and  the  wavy  and  sumptuous 
foliage  of  the  far-distant  Christian  Gothic'  Wc 
may  add  that  after  the  Crusades  began  to  bring  us 
into  touch  with  the  East  the  palmleaf  found  its  way 
into  the  architecture  of  Northern  Europe.  In  the 
Temple  erected  by  Solomon,  also,  the  palm  shared 
the  place  of  honor  with  the  lily  or  lotus  in  the  or- 
namental work.  No  tree  could  be  of  greater  serv- 
ice to  man,  no  plant  could  more  fitly  symbolize 
what  was  most  useful  in  the  realm  of  Nature.  Its 
fruit  was  the  food,  its  juices  the  nectar,  its  leaves 
the  dress,  and  its  wood  the  furniture  of  Eastern 
man.  The  palm  practically  met  all  the  necessities 
of  the  simple  life  of  the  Bedawin ;  and  its  utility 
led  to  its  being  regarded  as  a  special  gift  of  the 
gods.  It  was  everywhere  held  sacred,  and  treated 
with  reverence.  The  folk-lore  of  the  palm  would 
fill  a  volume.  It  was  said  to  possess  the  power  of 
rising  in  spite  of  a  weight  placed  upon  it,  on  which 
account  it  represents  triumph  over  difficulties.  On 
the  gown  of  a  French  professor  a  palm-branch  is 
embroidered  to  signify  that  the  wearer  has  over- 
come every  difficulty  and  obtained  his  university 
degree.  From  the  use  of  the  palm-branch,  as  the 
long,  feathery  leaf  is  called,  when  victory  or  suc- 


cess was  to  be  symbolized,  the  well-known  proverb 
arose,  'Palmam  qui  meruit  ferat,'  'Let  him  who  has 
won  it  bear  the  palm.'  As  the  time  of  victory  is 
also  a  time  of  rejoicing,  the  palm  came  to  represent 
joy  as  well  as  triumph. 

"The  date  palm,  in  addition  to  being  the  staff 
of  life  in  many  lands,  has  a  peculiar  beauty  of  its 
own  when  the  golden  clusters  of  ripe  fruit  are  bend- 
ing beneath  the  crown  of  verdant  leaves.  A 
sepulchral  tablet  found  in  Egypt,  and  dating  back 
at  least  as  far  as  the  fifteenth  century  B.  C,  now 
preserved  in  the  Museum  at  Berlin,  has  this  tree 
figured  upon  it  as  a  symbol  of  life:  'Two  arms 
issue  from  the  top  of  the  tree,  one  of  which  pre- 
sents a  tray  of  dates  to  the  deceased,  who  stands  in 
front,  while  the  other  gives  him  water — the  water 
of  life.'  Jews  and  Arabs  alike  regarded  the  tree  as 
eminently  mysterious,  as  was  the  case  of  the  lily, 
which  made  it  a  fit  emblem  of  human  life.  Cut  off 
its  head  and  it  dies ;  while  another  tree  would  only 
throw  out  more  vigorous  branches.  Remove  the 
male  from  the  female  and  each  fails  to  prosper, 
while  in  time  the  race  becomes  defunct.  The  custom 
which  existed  among  the  early  pilgrims  to  Pales- 
tine, of  bringing  home  branches  of  palm  trees  in 
token  of  their  having  visited  the  Holy  Land,  re- 
sulted in  such  pilgrims  being  known  as  Palmers. 
It  is  therefore  probable  that  many  persons  now 
bearing  the  name  of  Palmer  are  descended  from 
pious  travelers  whose  zeal  led  them  to  undertake 
the  journey  to  the  Holy  Sepulchre." 

If  we  except  the  few  palms  which  are  to  be  found  in  our 
hot-houses  as  ornaments,  the  date  palm  is  perhaps  the  one 
best  known  by  name  to  Western  peoples.  It  is  extensively 
cultivated  over  the  northern  part  of  Africa,  and  sparingly 
in  western  Asia  and  southern  Europe.  Its  fruit,  which  is 
only  known  to  us  as  a  luxury,  is  an  actual  necessity  with 
the  dwellers  in  the  plains  of  the  first  named  of  these 
regions.  The  Arabs  in  many  places  live  almost  exclusively 
upon  it,  while  every  part  of  the  tree  is  put  to  some  useful 
purpose.  The  huts  of  the.  poorer  classes  are  constructed 
of  the  leaves;  the  fibre  found  around  the  base  of  the  leaf- 
stalks is  made  into  ropes  and  cloth;  the  stalks  themselves 
are  used  for  crates,  baskets,  brooms  and  walking-canes; 
the  wood  supplies  rafters  and  furniture:  the  heart  of  young 
leaves  in  the  crown  is  eaten  as  a  vegetable;  the  sap  affords 
an  intoxicating  drink,  called  "lagbi";  and  even  the  hard 
seeds  are  ground  up  for  food  for  the  camels.  It  is  inter- 
esting to  know  that  there  is  now  a  systematic  attempt 
being  made  to  cultivate  this  hitherto  distinctive  Old 
World  tree  in  this  country: 

Oat,  Palm  Farm,  WaiUn  w  Star 

"The  agents  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
in  Arizona  report  that  the  date  palm,  with  which 
experiments  have  been  made  for  the  past  two  years 
in  that  section,  is  taking  kindly  to  its  adopted  en- 
vironment, and  is  likely  to  prove  profitable  for  its 
fruit.  .  .  .  The  tree  was  brought  to  America 
by  the  Spaniards  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and 
was  first  planted  in  Florida.  Thence  it  may  be 
traced  at  missions  throughout  Mexico,  and  thai 
part  of  the  United  States  which  was  formerly  Span- 
ish territory.   Here  and  there  at  these  stations 
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seedling  date  palms  are  found  growing,  and  in 
some  cases  producing  fruit.  Hitherto,  however, 
the  tree  has  been  grown  merely  as  an  ornamental 
plant.  The  Spanish  residents  of  Arizona  have  al- 
ways had  a  firm  faith  in  the  possibility  of  raising 
dates  successfully  in  the  southwestern  part  of  that 
State,  and  they  have  from  time  to  time  planted  and 
taken  care  of  many  trees.  Around  Yuma  there  are 
a  number  of  trees  that  have  been  in  bearing  from 
ten  to  fifteen  years.  At  Glendale  a  seven-year-old 
palm  produced  last  year  300  pounds  of  long  brown 
dates  of  fine  flavor.  At  Phoenix  one  tree  yielded 
an  equal  amount  of  large  and  luscious  fruit  of  ex- 
cellent quality. 

"In  1890  the  Department  of  Agriculture  im- 
ported from  Algeria  and  Egypt  a  number  of  the 
choicest  date  palms  known  to  the  horticulture  of 
the  East.  These  were  labeled  with  various  Ara- 
bian names,  such  as  'Amhat,'  'Amreeyeh,'  'Ha- 
zaneh,'  'Rasheedeh,'  'Sultaneh,'  'Zeb-el-Aled.'  Na- 
tives of  Turkey  who  have  visited  that  section  have 
been  much  interested  to  see  the  date  palm  grow- 
ing as  far  from  their  native  land  and  have  given  a 
great  deal  of  information  as  to  its  culture  and  the 
customs  observed  in  the  East  in  regard  to  the  tree. 
In  Algeria  and  Egypt  every  fruit-bearing  date  has 
its  own  particular  name,  just  as  much  as  the  chil- 
dren in  the  family,  and  the  offspring  of  this  tree 
takes  the  name  of  the  mother  tree.  The  visitors 
stated  that  'Amreeyeh'  and  'Rasheedeh'  are  the 
names  of  women,  and  that  'Hazaneh'  means  'the 
broken-hearted  woman.'  The  date  palm  is  dis- 
tinctly of  two  sexes,  and  it  is  the  female  tree  which 
produces  the  fruit.  It  was  supposed  that  one  male 
and  one  female  plant  of  each  variety  were  sent  in 
the  collection.  Much  doubt,  however,  exists  as  to 
the  sex  of  most  of  these  trees,  and  thus  far  the  prac- 
tical results  have  not  been  entirely  satisfactory.  Of 
the  original  seventy-four  palms  imported,  it  is 
known  that  thirty-nine  are  now  living.  Of  these 
fifteen  have  blossoms,  and  of  this  number  seven 
are  pistillate,  or  fruit-bearing  trees.  The  names  at- 
tached to  the  various  palms  must  have  become  con- 
fused, as  some  that  were  supposed  to  be  male 
proved  to  be  female,  and  vice  versa.  These  im- 
ported palms  have  not  grown  as  rapidly  or  as  tall 
as  the  seedlings,  and  range  in  height  from  seven  to 
twelve  feet.  They  have  all  suckered  abundantly, 
and  it  would  be  an  easy  matter  to  propagate  the 
various  species.  Yet  this  has  proved  exceedingly 
difficult.  But  nine  palms  have  been  raised  from 
the  original  importation. 

"The  question  of  hardiness  docs  not  enter  into 
the  pVoblem  as  to  fruiting.  In  northern  Egypt  the 
date  palm  frequently  endures  a  winter  temperature 
at  night  several  degrees  below  freezing.  It  is  not 
the  cold  of  the  winter,  hut  the  absence  of  the 
warmth  of  the  intense  and  prolonged  dry  summer 
heat  that  prevents  the  date  from  showing  its  fruit- 
bearing  capabilities.  The  date  is  a  child  of  the 
desert,  which,  according  to  the  Arabian  proverb, 
'has  its  head  in  the  fire  and  its  roots  in  the  water.' 
Irrigation  should  be  abundant  and  is  best  done  in 
the  night.  The  question  of  soil  is  a  matter  to  be 
nicely  considered.  It  is  said  the  fruit  is  better  on 
the  poor  soil,  where  there  is  a  large  percentage  of 
clay,  an  absence  of  humus  and  the  presence  of  sa- 


line matter.  The  absence  of  frost,  the  alkali  of  the 
soil,  the  dry,  sunny  atmosphere  the  year  round  and 
the  low  elevation  of  the  Mesilla  Valley  seemed  to 
afford  ideal  conditions  for  the  growth  of  the  date, 
and  horticulturists  hope  that  ultimately  when  these 
palms  become  acclimated  the  industry  will  develop 
rapidly  and  become  profitable.  The  success  already 
attained  in  Arizona  justifies  the  Department  in  the 
belief  that  date  culture  in  Arizona  is  not  only 
feasible  and  desirable,  but  that  it  promises  to  be- 
come a  profitable  and  very  important  industry. 
Some  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  commercial  demand 
for  dates  in  this  country  can  be  understood  from 
the  fact  that  last  year  we  imported  over  twelve 
million  pounds." 

The  concluding  paragraph  of  the  foregoing  extract  well 
illustrates  the  different  modes  of  proceeding  in  private  en- 
terprise and  the  public  efforts  to  establish  a  commercial 
industry.  In  our  gardens,  greenhouses,  hothouses  and 
conservatories,  for  the  purposes  of  study  or  of  gratifying 
individual  tastes,  we  create  environments  as  nearly  as 
possible  corresponding  to  those  from  which  we  transplant 
our  subjects  of  experiment  When  we  seek  to  introduce 
plants  from  a  foreign  land,  for  the  purpose  of  acclimating 
them  and  thus  increasing  the  sources  of  supply  of  food  or 
other  products  of  commercial  value,  we  have  to  select 
plants  suitable  for  existing  environments.  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  the  latter  object  calls  for  the  higher  dis- 
crimination and  the  deeper  study.  The  phases  of  such 
study  are  many,  and  one  of  them  is  admirably  emphasized 
in  the  following  passage  from  a  lecture  delivered  before 
the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society  by  Professor  W. 
T.  Sedgwick: 

Para  tide  Fungi  of  Plant*  Bolton  [etaino  Transcript 

"The  chief  practical  importance  of  a  clear  un- 
derstanding of  the  terms  health  and  disease  in 
botany  is  that  we  may  the  more  readily  compre- 
hend the  lines  along  which  prevention  of  disease 
and  the  promotion  of  health  must  work.  Obviously 
there  are  two  directions,  and  only  two.  First,  in  the 
improvement  of  the  mechanism,  and,  second,  in  the 
control  and  amelioration  of  the  environment.  The 
former  is  a  problem  for  plant  physiologists  for  plant 
diseases,  precisely  as  it  is  one  for  animal  physiolo- 
gists for  animal  diseases.  The  latter  bears  the  same 
relation  to  plant  life  that  sanitary  science  does  to 
animal  life,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the 
next  few  years  will  witness  immense  progress  in  the 
field  of  preventive  medicine,  or  vegetable  sanita- 
tion, for  plant  diseases.  Sanitary  science  for  plant 
life  must  follow  essentially  the  same  lines  as  for  ani- 
mal life.  The  prevention  of  the  environmental  dis- 
eases of  plants  will  consist  in  the  one  case,  as  in  the 
other,  largely  in  the  control  of  parasites  and  the 
study  of  proper  atmospheric  or  other  environ- 
mental conditions,  such  as  food  and  drink.  It  must 
consist  in  the  promotion  of  cleanness,  in  the  pro- 
vision of  a  water  supply  free  from  infectious  ma- 
terial, in  the  use  of  clean  and  wholesome  utensils, 
in  the  abatement  of  dust  and  the  avoidance  of  in- 
fection from  all  sources.  Side  by  side  with  this 
control  or  amelioration  of  the  environment  will  go 
eventually  an  important  series  of  studies  in  the  im- 
provement of  the  organism  itself  considered  as  a 
physical  mechanism.  Unlike  the  history  of  the  bet- 
terment of  animal  life,  progress  has  been  thus  far  in 
the  improvement  of  plant  life  greater,  perhaps,  on 
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the  constitutional  side.  The  destruction  of  the  weak 
and  sickly  has  been  tolerated  among  plants  much 
more  than  among  domestic  animals,  while  it  is  ab- 
solutely out  of  the  question  in  the  human  species. 
The  greatest  immediate  improvement  therefore  in 
the  control  of  the  activities  of  parasitic  fungi  is 
likely  to  be  along  those  lines  where  the  greatest 
progress  has  already  been  made  in  animal  sanita- 
tion, namely,  in  the  control  and  improvement  of 
the  environment  and  in  the  establishment  of  a 
veritable  hygiene  or  sanitary  science  for  plant  life. 
Whether  this  will  go  so  far  as  to  lead  to  the  re- 
enforcement  of  the  organism  by  the  anti-toxins 
which  shall  neutralize  the  poisonous  effects  of  the 
toxins  produced  by  parasitic  fungi  or  other  enemies 
of  plant  life,  remains  to  be  seen,  but  is  by  no  means 
impossible." 

The  remarks  of  Professor  Sedgwick  about  a  hygienic 
science  for  plants  are  by  no  means  visionary  or  in  the 
interests  of  scientific  knowledge  only.  We  know  full 
well  that  not  only  are  vast  monetary  investments  at 
stake,  but  that  the  food  supply  of  millions  is  often  im- 
periled by  disasters  which  befall  crops.  This  will  be 
seen  from: 

Tin  Tomato   BaMmor*  «kn 

"A  number  of  interesting  tomato  experiments 
were  conducted  at  the  Maryland  Agricultural  Ex- 
periment Station.  The  tomato  is  the  most  import- 
ant as  an  early  market  crop,  probably  exceeding  in 
value  any  other  crop.  It  is  grown  more  largely  for 
canning  than  any  other  vegetable  used  for  this  pur- 
pose. The  statistics  show  that  the  annual  packing 
of  the  entire  country  now  averages  nearly  5,500,- 
000  cases.  The  tomato-leaf  blight  was  destructive 
to  the  trucking  interests  of  the  State  during  the 
past  two  or  three  years.  The  first  serious  outbreak 
of  this  disease  in  this  State  occurred  near  Baltimore 
city  about  twenty  years  ago.  Since  that  time  other 
sections  have  been  more  or  less  involved.  The  dis- 
ease is  caused  by  a  bacterial  germ,  and  may  begin 
its  attack  when  the  plant  is  very  young  in  the  seed 
bed  or  at  any  stage  thereafter.  It  always  begins 
by  attacking  the  older  or  lower  leaves  first,  and 
gradually  extends  upward.  The  disease  is  con- 
tracted by  the  plant  in  three  ways — through  the  use 
of  seed  from  diseased  and  enfeebled  stock,  through 
the  agency  of  the  spores  which  lie  over  in  the  soil 
of  the  seed  bed  or  the  field.  The  spores  may  attack 
other  plants  besides  the  tomato.  The  infection  may 
also  be  produced  through  the  agency  of  insect 
pests.  The  use  of  the  Bordeaux  solution  proved  an 
effectual  means  of  holding  the  tomato-leaf  blight  in 
check.  In  1896  spraying  with  this  solution  four 
times  produced  with  thirty-five  varieties  an  average 
increase  in  yield  of  two  and  five-tenths  tons  per 
acre  of  marketable  fruit." 

It  is  evident  from  this  that  there  is  a  possibility  of  eradi- 
cating this  foe  of  the  farmer.  Scientific  study  has  provided 
him  with  a  preventive,  and  his  own  diligence,  by  keeping 
his  ground  clean  and  ruthlessly  destroying  plants  known 
to  he  affected,  may  further  aid  in  stamping  out  the  destruc- 
tive enemy.  That  which  has  been  done  with  many  of  the 
diseases  which  have  been  scourges  of  animal  and  human 
life  can  undoubtedly  be  effected  in  the  case  of  vegetable 
life,  seeing  that  we  have  not  to  contend  with  either  the 
ignorance  or  the  willfulness  of  the  individuals  which  form 
the  victims.    The  importance  of  these  newer  methods  of 


dealing  with  the  Vegetable  Kingdom,  from  the  com- 
mercial standpoint,  may  be  seen  from  the  vast  sums  which 
are  involved  in  one  industry  in  one  particular  section  of 
the  country. 

Orange-tirotfing  in  California  7k9  ftWItMff  Post 

"The  capital  which  some  of  the  Eastern  million- 
aires have  invested  in  their  orange  groves  in  South- 
ern California  is  a  perennial  cause  of  surprise 
among  visitors  in  this  country  in  the  winter.  Per- 
haps orange-growing  is  a  fad  among  some  of  the 
rich  growers,  but  not  with  all.  Some  very  hard- 
headed  business  men  have  each  put  $100,000  and 
more  in  orange  groves  and  improvements  here, 
and  the  annual  sales  of  fruit  certainly  justify  the 
unusual  expenses.  In  the  Everest  grove  at  River- 
side, from  $40,000  to  $50,000  has  been  spent  on  im- 
provements in  a  few  years,  and  it  has  cost,  first  and 
last,  some  $90,000.  In  1895  the  crop  sold  for  $15,- 
000,  and  iti  several  years  has  brought  over  $10,000. 
The  Wentworth  orange  grove  in  San  Diego  County 
was  planted  in  1888,  and  has  cost  over  $125,000. 
When  it  was  seven  years  old  its  yield  was  sold  for 
about  $12,000.  The  Seth  Richards  grove  of  300 
acres  at  North  Pomona  was  the  property  of  a  very 
careful  business  man  from  Connecticut  until  his 
death.  It  has  cost  over  $300,000,  has  great  stone 
reservoirs  for  irrigation  water,  its  own  packing- 
houses, and  all  the  latest  improvements.  Its  output 
of  oranges  now  is  from  26,000  to  33,000  boxes  of 
navel  oranges  a  year.  When  oranges  bring  no 
more  than  $1  a  box,  this  is  a  fine  investment  for 
the  Richards  estate.  When  the  orange  grove  is 
four  years  old  it  should  bear  fruit  in  marketable 
quantities.  A  yield  of  15  boxes  to  the  acre  may 
then  be  fairly  anticipated ;  the  fifth  year  the  grove 
should  yield  35  boxes  to  the  acre ;  the  seventh  year 
about  125  boxes  to  the  acre;  and  the  tenth,  about 
180  boxes.  A  grove  of  navel  oranges  is  in  its  prime 
fifteen  years  after  planting.  A  great  many  groves 
produce  over  250  boxes  to  the  acre  at  that  age. 
Seedlings — the  variety  so  common  before  navels 
came  into  popular  favor — are  produced  in  enor- 
mous quantities  on  trees  twenty  years  old.  Hun- 
dreds of  old  seedling  trees  in  Pomona,  San  Gabriel 
and  Riverside  have  borne  more  than  fifteen  boxes 
to  the  tree.  What  of  the  future  of  the  orange  in- 
dustry in  California?  The  subject  is  very  gener- 
ally discussed  among  growers  and  business  men 
out  here  these  days.  E.  W.  Holmes,  recently  ed- 
itor of  the  Riverside  Press  and  a  widely  quoted  au- 
thority on  orange  and  lemon  culture,  says  that  the 
industry  is  already  overdone,  and  that  when  the 
thousands  of  acres  of  young  groves  come  into  bear- 
ing four  or  five  years  hence,  there  will  not  be  suf- 
ficient call  for  the  fruit  in  the  East  to  justify  the 
shipment  by  rail.  He  says  that  had  it  not  been  for 
the  freeze  which  ruined  the  orange-growing  in 
Florida  four  years  ago,  there  would  have  been  a 
glut  of  oranges  in  the  New  York  and  Chicago  mar- 
kets at  that  time.  The  Nicaragua  Canal  is  the  hope 
of  the  California  fruit-growers.  With  an  all-water 
transportation  to  the  Atlantic  States,  oranges  may 
be  laid  down  in  New  York  for  about  fifty-five  cents 
a  box.  The  lowest  rate  all-rail  transportation  to 
the  Atlantic  coast  from  California  is  ninety  cents  a 
box.  Florida  used  to  market  her  fruit  in  New  York 
at  forty  cents  a  box." 
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OVER  THE  WINE  AND  WALNUTS' 


Curiosity  Misinterpreted. — A  Boston  lady  of 
great  respectability  was  recently  traveling  through 
North  Dakota,  a  rigid  prohibition  State,  and  in  the 
dining-cars  this  notice  was  posted :  "No  intoxicat- 
ing liquors  will  be  served  while  the  trains  is  passing 
through  the  State  of  North  Dakota."  The  train  had 
been  rolling  along  through  that  interminable  State 
a  long  time,  when  the  Boston  lady  came  into  the 
dining-car  for  her  dinner.  Casting  her  eye  out  of 
the  car  window  upon  a  somewhat  changed  land- 
scape, she  said  to  the  waiter,  with  purely  geograph- 
ical interest :  "Are  we  still  in  North  Dakota?"  "No, 
ma'am,"  said  he  alertly,  and  with  a  hospitable  grin ; 
"what'U  you  take  to  drink,  ma'am?" 


Kind  to  Animals. — Dr.  Gruby,  a  physician  of 
Paris,  famous  for  his  efforts  to  protect  animals  from 
cruelty,  was  logical  enough  to  include  insects  in  his 
mercy.  He  was,  however,  a  little  nervous,  and 
when  one  day.  in  his  parlor,  a  big.  blue  fly  butted 
uninterruptedly  on  a  window-pane,  the  doctor 
called  his  man-servant.  "Do  me  the  kindness," 
said  the  doctor,  "to  open  the  window  and  carefully 
put  that  fly  outside."  "But,  sir,"  said  the  servant, 
who  thought  of  the  drenching  the  room  might  get 
through  an  open  casement,  "it  is  raining  hard  out- 
side." The  doctor  still  thought  of  the  fly,  and  not 
of  his  cushions.  "Oh,  is  it?"  he  exclaimed,  "then 
please  put  the  little  creature  in  the  waiting-room, 
and  let  him  stay  there  until  the  weather  is  fair !" 


Embarrassing  for  His  Amanuensis. — One  day 
on  Edisto,  a  sea  island  near  Charleston,  S.  C.  "Da 
Hucky,"  an  old  negro,  approached  his  mistress 
with  the  unusual  request  that  she  write  a  letter  for 
him.  After  getting  paper  and  pen.  she  said :  "Well, 
Hucky.  to  whom  shall  I  write?"  "To  my  gal, 
Missie."  "What  shall  I  tell  her?"  Hucky  twisted 
his  huge  frame  uneasily.  "Wal,  Missie,  I  dunno 
ezzackly — just  say  'notwithstanding.'  "  Having 
written  a  few  lines  in  which  she  worked  in  the  de- 
sired word,  the  lady  asked,  "What  next,  Hucky?" 
"Wall.  Missie,  just  tell  her  'scuse  bad  spellin'  and 
riten." 


Why  He  Was  Not  Anxious. — A  leading  citizen 
in  a  little  town  in  the  north  of  Scotland  was  asked 
to  take  the  office  of  elder  in  the  kirk.  He  seemed 
reluctant  to  accept  the  honor  till  a  wag,  who  knew 
his  weakness,  whispered  to  him  that  if  he  became 
elder  he  would  get  £  5  and  a  pair  of  trousers  at  the 
end  of  the  year.  The  year  passed  away,  and  when 
the  promised  garment  did  not  appear,  the  elder 
went  to  the  minister  and  said :  "I  haven't  got  the 
breeks  yet."  "What  breeks?"  said  the  minister.  The 
elder  explained,  and  the  minister  smiled,  and  de- 
clared that  the  promise  was  only  a  silly  joke.  The 
elder  expressed  great  disappointment  about  the 
trousers,  and  was  turning  away,  when  the  minister 
said,  "You  seem  to  care  more  about  the  breeks 
than  about  the  money?"  "Oh,  ay!  the  fi'  pun,"  re- 

•Compiled  from  Anecdote  Department.  Short  Stories 
Magazine. 


plied  the  elder;  "I  just  helpt  masel'  to  that  fra  the 
plate." 

The  Wealth  of  Poverty.— In  the  centre  of  George 
Vanderbilt's  beautiful  estate  of  nine  thousand  acres 
of  land  near  Asheville,  there  is  a  little  plot  owned  by 
an  old  negro,  which  no  money  can  buy.  Within 
sight  of  the  palatial  house,  the  old  man  sits  by  his 
door,  contentedly  smoking  his  corncob  pipe,  un- 
moved by  entreaty  or  offers  of  fabulous  sums  for  his 
log  cabin.  He  invariably  makes  the  same  reply. 
"Now,  look  here,  sah,  all  my  life  I'se  been  bothered 
with  bad  neighbors.  Dey  comes  home  drunk  and 
dey  smashes  me  fence,  and  dey  steals  me  bacon. 
Now,  Colonel  George,  here,  he  treats  me  square. 
He  leaves  me  bacon  alone,  and  he  don't  abducklate 
no  chickens.  Now  I'se  got  a  good  neighbor,  I'se 
going  to  stick  to  him !" 

Suffrage  Refused.— When  State  Senator  William 
Flinn,  of  Pennsylvania,  was  a  candidate  for  office 
for  the  first  time,  a  friend  who  was  working  for  his 
election  had  an  amusing  experience  with  an  old 
Irishman  in  one  of  the  Pittsburg  wards.  Senator 
Flinn  is  well  known  in  his  native  city  as  the  junior 
partner  in  the  contracting  firm  of  Booth  &  Flinn. 
The  Senator's  supporter  started  in  to  talk  at  great 
length  about  the  good  qualities  of  the  candidate. 
The  old  Irishman  puffed  away  at  his  pipe  in  silence, 
shaking  his  head  all  the  while,  but  at  last  he  could 
stand  it  no  longer.  "Begorra,  an'  I  wouldn't  vote 
for  him,"  he  said.  "Why,  he's  the  man  that  assassi- 
nated Lincoln!"  "Why,  you  don't  know  what 
you're  talking  about!  It  was  Booth  that  killed 
Lincoln,"  replied  Senator  Flinn's  supporter.  "Well, 
I  knowed  it  was  wan  o'  thim  two  devils,"  replied  the 
Irishman,  "an'  I  wouldn't  vote  for  ayther!" 


Sold  Tickets  on  Him. — While  Chauncey  M.  De- 
pew  was  at  the  Omaha  Exposition  he  and  Presi- 
dent Callaway  of  the  New  York  Central  chanced 
to  go  into  a  booth  on  the  Midway  Plaisance.  It  was 
a  tame  entertainment,  and  there  was  only  a  meagre 
attendance  when  Mr.  Depew  and  Mr.  Callaway  en- 
tered. Their  stay  would  have  been  very  brief  ex- 
cept for  the  fact  that  they  had  scarcely  taken  their 
seats  before  there  began  a  steady  inpouring  of  peo- 
ple, which  continued  until  the  small  auditorium 
was  crowded.  Taking  this  extraordinary  increase 
of  spectators  as  an  indication  that  something  of  an 
interesting  nature  was  about  to  be  disclosed,  the 
two  New  Yorkers  concluded  to  sit  it  out.  Half  an 
hour's  waiting  failed  to  reward  their  patient  ex- 
pectancy, however,  and  Mr.  Callaway  suggested 
that  they  move  on.  Just  then  ex-Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture J.  Sterling  Morton  pushed  his  way  through 
the  crowd,  and  extending  his  hand  to  Mr.  Depew. 
exclaimed :  "Well,  Dr.  Depew,  so  you  are  really 
here !  I  thought  that  •barker'  was  lying."  "What 
do  you  mean?"  inquired  Mr.  Depew.  "Why.  the 
'barker'  for  this  show  is  standing  outside  and  invit- 
ing the  crowd  to  step  up  lively'  and  pay  ten  cents 
for  the  privilege  of  seeing  the  'great  and  only 
Chauncey  M.  Dcpcw.'  " 
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FACTS  AND  FIGURES:  THE  LITTLE  ENCYCLOPEDIA* 


 A  Swedish  inventor  has  patented  an  addition 

to  the  log,  by  which  its  readings  may  be  directly 
shown  in  the  chart-room  or  conning  tower.  The 
instrument  is  connected  by  means  of  an  electric 
cable  to  a  contact  mechanism  giving  a  suitable 
number  of  contacts  per  mile  to  the  part  of  the  in- 
strument that  points  out  the  distances  on  a  dial 
graduated  in  miles.  The  instrument  points  out  the 
miles  exactly  according  to  the  taffrail  log ;  it  regis- 
ters the  miles  per  hour,  and  gives,  if  desired,  a  sig- 
nal on  an  electric  bell  when  a  certain  distance  has 
been  traveled. 

 Offenses  against  Kaiser  Wilhelm's  dignity  in 

the  one  year  1898  were  punished,  taken  altogether, 
with  2,000  years  of  imprisonment,  according  to  the 
Nurnberger  Zeitung. 

 The  funds  invested  so  far  in  the  Paris  Ex- 
position amount  to  £1.520,000.  Of  this  sum 
£  1,120.000  have  been  paid  away  during  the  present 
year.  The  Paris  municipality  has  contributed 
£480,000  of  the  £800,000  promised  by  the  city 
and  £  100,000  have  been  supplied  by  the  Western 
of  France  Railway  and  other  various  undertakings. 
The  State  has  contributed  6,500,000  francs,  and  has 
agreed  to  pay  7,000,000  francs  more  before  the  end 
of  1899. 

 A  fly  so  minute  as  to  be  almost  invisible  ran 

three  inches  in  half  a  second,  and  was  calculated  to 
make  no  less  than  540  steps  in  the  time  a  healthy 
man  would  breathe  once.  A  man  with  proportion- 
ate agility  could  run  twenty-four  miles  in  a  minute. 

 There  are  several  bills  now  under  considera- 
tion in  the  Texas  Legislature  to  provide  for  the 
destruction  of  prairie  dogs.  These  animals  destroy 
millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  the  grass  and  forage 
upon  which  the  cattle  industry  of  the  State  depends 
for  its  prosperity.  They  breed  very  rapidly,  espe- 
cially since  the  destruction  of  their  natural  enemies 
by  civilization. 

 In  an  article  on  the  danger  of  long  hours  in 

druggists'  shops  the  London  Lancet  says  that  dur- 
ing the  four  years  ending  July,  1898,  thirteen  dis- 
pensing assistants  in  drug  stores  committed  suicide, 
and  seven  others  attempted,  but  failed,  to  kill  them- 
selves. These  suicides  were  the  consequence  of  the 
physical  conditions  induced  by  the  taking  of  drugs 
to  resist  the  effects  of  fatigue.  In  1897  there  were 
thirteen  deaths  reported  as  due  to  the  mistakes  of 
druggists,  and  it  is  probable  that  many  more  such 
deaths  have  been  hushed  up. 

 A  law  was  recently  passed  in  Norway  pro- 
hibiting the  sale  of  tobacco  to  any  boy  under  six- 
teen years  of  age  without  a  signed  order  from  an 
adult  relative  or  employer.  Even  tourists  who  offer 
cigarettes  to  boys  render  themselves  liable  to  prose- 
cution. The  police  are  instructed  to  confiscate  the 
pipes,  cigars  and  cigarettes  of  lads  who  smoke  in 
the  public  streets.  A  fine  for  the  offense  is  also  im- 
posed, which  may  be  anywhere  between  50  cents 
and  $25. 

 A  church  in  London  still  possesses  an  in- 
come originally  given  to  it  for  the  purpose  of  buy- 
ing fagots  for  burning  heretics. 

•Compiled  from  Contemporaries. 


 An  American  in  Norway  writes:  "I  recently 

went  to  a  by  no  means  unusual  sort  of  dinner  party 
given  by  a  wealthy  political  man,  where  twenty- 
three  courses  composed  the  menu.  Refraining  from 
a  statement  of  the  number  of  wines  accompanying 
this  feast  let  me  offer  for  contemplation  the  fact 
that  services  thirteen  and  fifteen,  each  of  heavy 
meat,  were  divorced  by  (course  fourteen)  a  rich 
plum  pudding  with  sweet  sauce.  Dinner  began  at 
five  o'clock ;  the  women  left  the  table  a  little  before 
eight!  At  nine  the  men  rejoined  them  for  talk, 
music  and  cards,  and  at  eleven  the  dining-room 
doors  again  opened  to  reveal  a  supper-table  laden 
with  every  cold  delicacy  from  a  bird  to  a  caviare 
sandwich  calculated  to  tempt  and  restore  fainting 
humanity." 

 Water  is  a  very  good  transmitter  of  sound 

A  scientist  by  the  name  of  Calladon  made  some  ex- 
periments on  Lake  Geneva,  Switzerland,  to  demon- 
strate the  power  of  sound  to  travel  a  long  way  in 
water.  A  clock  was  made  to  strike  under  the  water, 
and  was  heard  to  a  distance  of  twelve  miles.  In  a 
second  experiment  the  striking  of  a  clock  was  heard 
to  a  distance  of  twenty-seven. 

 The  Sahara  desert  is  three  times  as  large  as 

the  Mediterranean. 

 The  estimated  value  of  the  Sultan's  jewels  is 

$40,000,000.  If  His  Majesty  has  any  hobby  at  all, 
it  may  be  said  to  be  the  purchasing  theatricals.  No 
professional  of  note — be  he  actor,  singer  or  con- 
jurer— passes  through  Constantinople  without  an 
invitation  from  the  Sultan.  He  always  pays  for 
these  performances  in  Bank  of  England  notes. 

 Every  bee  carries  his  market  basket  round 

his  hind  legs.  Any  one  examining  the  body  of  a 
bee  through  a  microscope  will  observe  that  on  the 
hind  legs  of  the  creature  there  is  a  fringe  of  stiff 
hairs  on  the  surface,  the  hairs  approaching  each 
other  at  the  tips,  so  as  to  form  a  sort  of  cage.  This 
is  the  bee's  basket,  and  into  it,  after  a  successful 
journey,  he  will  cram  enough  pollen  to  last  him  for 
two  or  three  days. 

 A  correspondent,  says  the  British  Medical 

Journal,  has  sent  us  an  extract  from  a  letter  re- 
ceived from  his  brother,  a  medical  missionary  in 
Sechuan,  one  of  the  inland  provinces  of  China.  "I 
had."  he  writes,  "a  very  distinguished  patient  this 
afternoon.  She  was  the  wife  of  the  Sao-tai  of 
Tientsin,  in  Chih-li  Province,  a  man  who  governs 
an  area  probably  equal  to  half  a  dozen  English 
counties.  She  brought  her  fee  with  her — a  fowl,  a 
duck,  sixty  eggs,  two  pounds  of  cakes,  and  a  leg  of 
mutton.  Last  time  she  came  she  brought  not  quite 
so  much,  but  since  then  she  has  sent  over  eight 
stocks  of  beautiful  chrysanthemums." 

 In   prc-Revolutionary   days   there   was  a 

woman  public  executioner  in  Virginia.  At  that 
time  death  sentences  were  respited  on  condition 
that  a  criminal  should  perform  this  office.  "Lady 
Betty,"  as  she  was  afterward  called,  was  sentenced 
to  death  for  murder.  She  offered  instead  to  become 
public  executioner,  and  held  this  office  for  many 
years.  It  is  said  that  on  the  scaffold  she  officiated 
without  a  mask. 
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SAYINGS  OF  THE  CHILDREN* 


 Little  Jack  and  Daisy  are  finishing  a  plate  of 

peaches.  There  are  only  two  left — one  of  them  fine 
and  luscious,  the  other  small  and  unripe.  Daisy- 
Is  oogweedy?  Jack — No,  I'se  not  gweedy.  Daisy 
— Then  oo  choose. 

 "Willie,"  asked  the  Sunday-school  teacher, 

"what  will  happen  to  you  if  you  are  a  good  boy?" 
"I'll  get  a  big  apple."  "And  if  you're  a  bad  boy?'* 
"I'll  get  two  apples  for  promising  mamma  to  be 
good." 

— —The  five-year-old  boy  was  not  allowed  to  go 
to  his  grandfather's  funeral,  while  the  seven-year- 
old  brother  was.  "I  don't  see  why  I  can't  go," 
grumbled  the  five-year-old,  "I  can  walk  just  as  slow 
as  Reggy." 

 The  same  boy  couldn't  understand  why  the 

music  should  be  a  feature  of  the  funeral.  "Grandpa 
can't  hear  a  note  of  it,"  he  said.  "He's  stone  deaf." 

 "How  often  do  you  want  to  be  told  not  to  do 

that,  Bobbie?"  asked  his  mother.  "No  times, 
mamma,"  replied  the  boy  solemnly. 

 Johnnie — Mamma,  what  makes  the  plants 

so  dead?  Mamma — Dry  weather  and  poor  soil,  I 
suppose,  dear.  Johnnie — I  guess  those  ants  crawl- 
ing over  'em  tickled  'em  to  death. 

 Mamma — Oh,  Ethel,  you  naughty,  naughty 

girl !  Why  do  you  persist  in  doing  things  I  tell  you 
not  to?  Ethel — I  s'pect  it's  because  it's  so  nice  to 
do  "don'ts,"  mamma ! 

 A  little  girl,  before  going  out  to  a  tea  party, 

was  coached  in  conduct  by  a  fond  mamma.  "You 
may  take  cake  twice  if  it  is  offered  you,  but  if  you 
are  asked  a  third  time  you  must  say,  with  all  possi- 
ble politeness,  'No,  thank  you!'"  On  her  return 
home  she  gave  assurance  that  she  had  remembered 
and  followed  the  maternal  instructions;  "but,"  she 
added,  "the  servant  brought  the  cake  to  me  a  fourth 
time."  "And  what  did  you  say  then?"  inquired 
mamma.  "Oh,"  was  the  startling  rejoinder,  "then 
I  thought  of  what  papa  docs  sometimes,  and  I  said, 
'Take  it  away  and  don't  bother.' " 

 "Johnny,  are  you  going  with  your  mamma 

across  the  ocean?"  "Ycs'm."  "Aren't  you  afraid?" 
"Nome;  ain't  afraid  of  nothin'.  I've  been  vaccin- 
ated an'  baptized." 

 Freddy's  mamma  had  a  caller  one  day,  who 

several  times  during  her  stay  said,  "Now  I  must 
go,"  always  resuming  her  seat,  nevertheless.  Upon 
another  repetition  of  the  remark,  Freddy  said, 
solemnly.  "Don't  you  believe  it  until  she's  gone, 
mamma." 

 A  settlement  kindergarten  teacher  was  try- 
ing to  instill  her  small  charges  with  patriotism.  "I 
know  who  made  this  country,"  said  a  little  one,  her 
eyes  bright  with  the  excitement  of  suppressed  in- 
formation. "Who?"  "George  Washington."  An- 
other hand  shot  into  the  air.  The  little  girl  was  told 
to  speak.  "He  was  a  king."  she  said.  "No,  we 
don't  have  kings  in  this  country.  They  have  kings 
in  other  countries,  but  in  the  United  States  we  call 
our  biggest  man  something  else.  Does  any  one 
know  what  George  Washington  was?"  There  was 
silence,  and  the  little  faces  were  all  wrinkled  in 


thought.  Then  the  little  girl  who  had  volunteered 
the  information  that  Washington  was  a  king  and 
whose  father  was  a  gambler,  said  decidedly :  "Well, 
if  he  wasn't  a  king  he  was  a  jack."  The  talk  drifted 
to  the  recent  war  with  Spain.  Here,  too,  voluntary 
information  of  rather  startling  nature  was  not  lack- 
ing. "I  know  who  owns  the  war,"  declared  a  five- 
year-old  boy,  after  he  had  been  given  permission  to 
speak.  "Who?"  he  was  asked.  "Dewey,"  came  the 
reply.  A  protesting  hand  went  up  and  waved  en- 
trcatingly.  "Don't  you  think  that's  right?"  "No; 
Dewey  don't  own  it  all,"  she  said,  almost  indig- 
nantly. "I  guess  Sampson  owns  half  of  it."  "Well. 
Dewey's  the  biggest  man  in  the  world,  all  the 
same,"  declared  the  little  boy,  looking  at  the  girl 
with  defiance.  "They  ain't  nobody  any  bigger'n 
Dewey."  The  girl  was  silenced  for  a  minute,  but 
not  beaten.  "I  don't  care  if  Dewey  is  the  biggest 
man  in  the  world.  I  know  who  the  next  biggest  is. 
Mr.  Murphy,  he's  the  next  biggest."  Mr.  Murphy 
is  the  policeman  on  the  beat. 

 Guests  were  expected  for  dinner  at  Lucy's 

house  the  other  evening,  and  Lucy  was,  in  conse- 
quence, hustled  off  to  bread  and  milk  and  bed  an 
hour  earlier  than  usual.  "Here  you  grown-up  folks 
are,"  she  sighed,  as  she  was  led  away,  "going  to  sit 
up  in  your  best  clothes  all  evening  and  eat  all  those 
nice  things,  while  I've  got  to  go  upstairs  with 
nothing  to  eat  but  old  bread  and  milk,  and  go  to 
bed  early.  Never  mind,"  after  a  reflective  pause, 
"after  awhile  I'll  grow  up,  and  then  I'll  have  all  the 
nice  things  and  you'll  all  be  dead." 

 "Mrs.  Salmon's  got  a  dog  that  likes  me," 

said  little  Emily,  coming  home  from  a  visit  to  her 
aunt.  "How  do  you  know  he  likes  you?"  her 
mother  asked.  "  'Cause  he  tasted  me,  and  then 
wagged  his  tail,"  answered  the  little  girl. 

 Margie's   foot   had    fallen    asleep.  "Oh, 

mamma!"  she  exclaimed,  "it  feels  just  like  a  pin- 
cushion that's  alive." 

— —"Harry,  you're  a  mean  boy.  It's  my  smell 
now.  You've  had  four  smells,  an'  I've  only  had 
free !"  Harry  (holding  his  ground)— Well,  but  I've 
got  a  cold. 

 "And  why,  Jennie,  did  you  tell  Willie  you 

would  not  be  his  sweetheart?"  "  'Tause  he  didn't 
ast  till  he  knew  I  had  a  box  of  chocolates." 

 A  little  boy  with  a  correct  ear  for  music, 

when  his  older  brother  was  singing  in  a  harsh,  dis- 
cordant key,  exclaimed:  "Mamma,  I  wish  Garence 
wouldn't  sing;  it  makes  mv  throat  sore  to  hear 
him.f 

 Charlie  was  asked  how  it  was  that  he  man- 
aged to  keep  his  cap  on  while  his  companions  were 
busy  chasing  theirs  across  the  street.  He  replied  : 
"Don't  know.  Guess  I  hold  it  on  by  capillary  at- 
traction."! 

 A  father  said  to  his  little  daughter :  "You 

must  be  more  gentle  and  kind  to  your  brother,  or 
God  will  take  him  to  heaven  to  live  with  Him."  The 
child  replied:  "God  would  not  have  him  five  min- 
utes before  He  would  spank  him  and  send  him 
back."f 
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TABLE  TALK:  CONCERNING  EATING  AND  DRINKING 


The  Queen 'n  Kitchen  at  Windsor.. . .  Tht  Gentlewoman 

The  first  mention  of  the  Royal  Kitchen  is  in  the 
tenth  year  of  Henry  the  Second  (1164),  when  30s. 
were  paid  for  work  in  the  kitchen.  In  the  seven- 
teenth year  of  King  Henry  the  Third  the  Constable 
of  the  Castle,  William  de  Millas,  was  ordered  to 
build  a  new  kitchen.  In  the  forty-first  year  of  King 
Henry's  reign  (1256-57)  the  old  kitchen  was  entirely 
renovated,  and  a  new  one  erected  on  more  con- 
venient lines.  Later  this  king  made  an  immense 
and  most  important  structural  alteration  to  the 
kitchen.  The  outer  wall  had  given  upon  the  outer 
air,  as  now  the  cloister  doors  do  on  to  the  courts. 
These  courts — Birch  Court,  Horn  Court,  Kitchen 
Court — were  built  into  the  fabric  of  the  castle  and 
made  interior  premises. 

After  a  time  an  order  was  issued  to  cover  with 
lead  all  passages  which  connected  the  kitchen  with 
the  dining  halls.  Since  that  the  structural  altera- 
tions have  been  few.  Certainly  torches  have  been 
superseded  by  candles,  candles  by  gas;  many 
braziers  arc  now  gas-stoves,  but  still  a  certain 
amount  of  work  is  done  with  charcoal.  This  char- 
coal is  all  burned  for  Her  Majesty  by  one  man  at 
Winkfield  from  oak  out  of  the  forest.  There  is  a 
delightful  little  tiny,  range,  designed  by  the  Prince 
Consort,  with  spits  and  jacks  complete,  for  the  spe- 
cial roasting  of  game  by  charcoal,  which  is  sup- 
posed to  give  it  a  peculiarly  excellent  flavor. 

When  the  passages  were  covered  in,  there  were 
offices  built  all  round  which  gave  opportunity  for 
fresh  premises.  In  Henry  IV.'s  time  we  find  they 
had  already  begun  to  separate  the  different  kinds  of 
culinary  art.  Now  confectionery,  pastry  and  bake- 
house (otherwise  still-room)  are  perfectly  different 
departments,  and  besides  the  actual  great  kitchen, 
there  are  vegetable  kitchen,  green  kitchen  and  what 
we  should  call  a  "scullery."  The  actual  silver  or 
gold  plates  from  which  Her  Majesty  and  the  house- 
hold dine  are  washed  elsewhere.  Plates  on  which 
the  stewards'  room  and  servants'  hall  dine  are  un- 
der the  hands  of  the  chief  cook. 

Fifty  people  are  employed  in  the  royal  kitchens. 
In  order  to  give  some  idea  of  the  various  posts  un- 
der the  French  "chef,"  M.  Louis  Chevrion,  we 
give  a  list  of  his  subordinates,  and  an  indication  of 
the  duties  they  perform :  Firat  master  cook,  G.  F. 
Malsch;  second  master  cook,  H.  A.  Manning; 
third  master  cook,  H.  Tustain;  fourth  master  cook, 
Oscar  Ferry ;  yeomen  of  the  kitchen,  L.  W.  Gower 
and  Louis  J.  O.  Rolitz ;  assistant  cooks,  W.  H.  J. 
Goring  and  A.  Shorter;  roasting  cooks,  H.  C.  God- 
frey and  T.  W.  Hall ;  apprentices,  A.  P.  Cooke,  F. 
J.  Malsch,  John  Lamb,  Jr.,  and  W.  A.  Holt; 
scourers,  G.  H.  Goring,  G.  Walker,  Peter  Smith, 
H.  C.  Kendrick  and  W.  Etherton;  kitchenmaids, 
Anne  Rose,  Laura  Webb  and  Jessie  Christie ;  extra 
assistant,  Rose  Knapp;  storeheeper,  W.  Rogers; 
green  office  men,  Edward  Ing  and  James  Rogers ; 
steam  apparatus  man,  Edward  Etherton.  Con- 
fectionery.— Yeomen,  Mr.  Ponder  and  Mr.  Tull ; 
assistants,  Lucy  Sell,  S.  A.  Mackrel,  S.  A.  Mason ; 
errand  man,  Richard  Martin ;  pastry  cook,  C.  De- 
lorme;  assistant,  O.  Rougeaux;  pastrymaid,  J. 


Macdonald  and  S.  J.  Ambrose;  bakers,  J.  Lamb; 
assistant,  L.  R.  Arnold;  coffee-room  women,  J. 
Mannering  and  Ann  Mitchell ;  assistant,  J.  Reid ; 
extra  assistant,  M.  Mitchie.  Over  these  the  clerk 
comptroller  reigns  supreme,  A.  F.  W.  Lloyd,  Esq. 
Under  him — Clerks,  Mr.  J.  Lawley,  Mr.  W.  Blane, 
Mr.  Neilson,  Mr.  E.  Mannering;  messenger,  H. 
Bosher.  And  last  but  not  least  the  "necessary 
woman,"  Mary  Hobbs. 

When  you  first  open  the  curious  and  very  an- 
cient doorway  you  are  nearly  blinded  by  the  beauty 
and  brilliancy  of  the  copper  pots  and  pans,  and 
"batterie  de  cuisine,"  which  entirely  encircles  the 
kitchen.  At  each  end  are  enormous  roasting  ranges, 
shallow,  but  fierce  with  jacks  and  spits  complete. 
I  have  no  words  to  convey  to  you  the  vast  extent 
of  the  great  dripping-pan — I  say  pan,  not  pans,  as 
only  the  one  great  range  in  the  west  end  is  in  ordi- 
nary use.  The  meat-screen  is  enormous,  dating 
from  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.,  oak,  lined  with 
metal,  and  with  the  Tudor  badge,  the  portcullis  and 
arms  of  the  reign,  as  ornamentations. 

There  is  no  smell  of  cooking.  The  roof  is  vast, 
and,  moreover — all  honor  to  the  chef — there  is  no 
noise.  Certainly  there  is  the  gentle  half-chuckle, 
half-sigh  of  the  jacks  and  chains.  Now  and  then  a 
frying-pan  splutters,  but  the  whole  number  of 
cooks,  kitchenmaids  and  servers  of  all  sorts  know 
their  work  and  do  it  almost  noiselessly.  This  num- 
ber of  workers  unorganized  would  create  a  Babel. 
The  work  goes  by  magic.  Why  one  cook  darts  at 
a  spit  at  a  certain  moment  and  takes  off  one  joint 
and  leaves  two  on  the  spit  is  a  mystery  so  far  as 
I  am  concerned.  The  day  I  was  allowed  to  visit  the 
kitchen,  the  servants'  hall  dinner  was  being  dished 
up.  Deft  hands  seized  legs  of  mutton  from  the 
spits ;  ladles  of  gravy  were  poured  from  the  trans- 
cendental dripping-pan,  and  off  that  dinner  started. 
Then  followed  the  stewards'  room  dinner — a  dig- 
nified and  refined  repast.  After  that  the  dishes  be- 
gan to  fill  for  the  household,  the  ladies  in  waiting, 
and  after  the  nursery  came  Her  Majesty's  lunch. 

Each  dish  or  set  of  dishes  have  their  own  exact 
place  on  the  serving-table. 

The  Queen's  serving  table  is  a  dream  of  magic. 
The  rim  is  brass,  the  whole  table  hollow  steel,  the 
legs  hollow.  Steam  keeps  it  very  hot.  An  immac- 
ulate cloth  covers  it.  The  dishes  rest  here  till  each 
server  arrives  to  take  the  course.  The  distance  is 
great— indeed,  M.  Chevriot,  the  chef,  must  be  tried 
at  times  as  to  "fondues"  and  "omelettes  au  souffle." 

I  saw  the  great  larder — the  lower  larder — and 
trusting  to  guidance,  saw  salting  chamber  and 
lower  larder  shaft  for  ice.  etc.,  all  cut  in  the  solid 
chalk  cliff.  There  is  in  Harrison  Ainsworth's  His- 
tory of  Windsor  Castle  an  account  of  a  fight  with 
flour  bags  on  the  kitchen  table  between  the 
Cardinal's  Jester  and  Will  Somers,"  in  which 
"Patch"  conquered.  Henry  the  Eighth  witnessed 
this  fight,  and  "Hob"  and  "Nob,"  the  turnspit 
dogs,  barked  their  excited  applause.  It  just  serves 
to  show  the  ancient  centre  of  feudal  life  which  this 
kitchen  has  always  been. 

There  is  actually  no  waste  in  this  kitchen.  A 
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curious  old  custom  arranges  for  that,  by  what  are 
called  "The  Queen's  Pieces."  Certain  tickets  are 
given  to  the  very  poor,  and  they  have  the  privilege 
of  presenting  themselves  each  morning  at  the  castle 
kitchen  door  for  the  portions  of  food  which  cer- 
tainly are  wasted  at  many  other  establishments. 


CarUttHIn  of  DM  «.  8.  Hie*.  Amtrlaan  KllcUti  M»oailiit 

There  seems  to  be  no  limit  to  the  variety  of  nutri- 
ment used  by  man.  Cannibalism  still  exists  in  the 
Polynesian  Islands.  The  Chinese  eat  monkeys  and 
cats  as  well  as  the  other  delicacies  mentioned.  The 
Indian  horseman  of  Central  South  America  lives 
on  horseflesh,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Russia,  Ba- 
varia, Austria,  Prussia  and  France  put  horseflesh 
on  their  diet  list.  A  society  has  been  formed  in  one 
of  our  large  cities,  composed  of  those  men  who  at 
some  time  or  other  in  their  lives  have  been  obliged 
to  eat  horseflesh.  An  occasional  dinner  is  given  at 
which  horse  meat  is  served  in  a  variety  of  ways. 
The  crocodile,  toad  and  spider  are  used  as  food  by 
the  people  living  in  certain  parts  of  Africa.  Cater- 
pillars were  eaten  by  the  ancient  Romans  and  are 
still  eaten  by  some  African  natives.  The  West  In- 
dians, natives  of  Guinea,  the  poor  whites  of  some 
of  the  Southern  States,  and  several  other  races, 
have  acquired  a  morbid  craving  for  clay.  In  our 
Southern  States  those  addicted  to  this  habit  are 
made  unhealthy  in  the  extreme.  They  are  pale,  list- 
less and  lack  all  ambition.  Arsenic  is  supposed  to 
be  present  in  this  clay,  hence  the  ill-health  and 
morbid  craving  for  this  substance. 

No  less  curious  are  some  of  the  cravings  of  the 
sick  for  food,  and  the  gratification  of  these  cravings 
has  in  several  instances  been  productive  of  good 
results.  An  instance  is  related  of  a  certain  painter 
suffering  so  greatly  from  gastralgia,  as  to  be  on  the 
border  of  starvation.  All  methods  of  treatment 
had  been  tried,  dietetic  and  otherwise,  without 
avail.  The  smallest  quantity  of  food  caused  the 
greatest  suffering.  At  various  times  during  his  ill- 
ness this  man  had  felt  a  strong  desire  for  onions, 
an  esculent  for  which,  in  his  previous  good  health, 
he  had  an  aversion.  This  longing  for  onions  in- 
creased to  such  a  decided  craving  that  he  could  no 
longer  resist.  A  few  were  eaten,  and  strange  to 
say,  no  bad  results  followed.  For  three  weeks  fol- 
lowing, the  diet  was  solely  onions. 

A  quart  or  more  were  devoured  at  breakfast  and 
supper,  and  the  dinner  consisted  of  raw  onions 
eaten  at  the  work  shop.  Two  weeks  later  a  return 
to  ordinary  diet  became  possible,  and  the  patient 
could  eat  a  square  meal  with  any  one. 

Another  still  more  remarkable  case  is  related  of 
a  child  so  very  sick  with  cholera  morbus  that  its 
recovery  was  despaired  of.  All  food  seemed  to  ag- 
gravate the  disorder,  and  medicines  apparently 
possessed  no  powers  in  controlling  the  disease.  Be- 
ing accidentally  left  alone  for  a  few  minutes,  the 
child  managed  to  get  hold  of  a  bottle  of  pickles, 
and  when  the  mother  returned  she  discovered,  with 
horror,  that  it  had  eaten  nearly  all  the  contents  of 
the  bottle.  The  doctor  was  hastily  summoned,  but 
the  child  was  given  up  for  lost.  Death  did  not  oc- 
cur, however,  for  renewed  life  dated  from  the  hour 
of  eating  the  pickles,  and  a  rapid  convalescence 
took  place. 


It  takes  more  than  one  swallow  to  make  a  sum- 
mer, and  more  than  two  instances  of  this  kind  to 
convince  the  thinking  physician  that  it  would  be 
safe  to  feed  patients  with  pickles,  even  if  a  decided 
craving  did  make  itself  manifest.  I  once  had  a 
typhoid  patient  who  in  the  fourth  week  of  her  ill- 
ness, convalescence  having  commenced,  evinced 
the  greatest  desire  for  baked  beans.  During  the 
week  following  the  desire  increased  to  a  craving  so 
strong  as  to  be  the  constant  theme  of  her  conver- 
sation. One  Sunday  morning,  the  father,  against 
my  express  order,  gave  his  daughter  just  a  few 
beans.  On  Monday  I  was  sent  for  in  great  haste, 
and  the  patient  died  from  peritonitis  on  the  next 
day.  Here  certainly  was  a  case  in  which  desire  was 
disastrous  in  its  fulfillment. 


Wafr  at  a  Btvtnf*  f»«  DM  X/tcftw 

Dr.  Ewald,  of  Berlin,  considers  soup,  because  of 
its  small  percentage  of  nourishing  material,  merely 
as  a  fluid ;  he  states  that,  aside  from  what  is  directly 
taken  as  a  drink,  much  fluid  reaches  the  stomach 
during  a  meal  through  the  sauces,  and  from  the 
water  percentage  (both  natural  and  by  cooking)  of 
the  meats,  vegetables,  etc.  Most  persons  feel  the 
necessity  of  adding  more  fluid  to  the  meal  by  drink- 
ing either  ordinary  water,  carbonated  waters,  or  al- 
coholic beverages.  The  more  one  eats  generally 
the  more  one  drinks,  and  the  greatest  eaters  are 
generally  the  greatest  drinkers.  If  drink  be  pro- 
hibited, the  amount  eaten  is  less;  indeed,  on  the 
above  very  greatly  depends  the  secret  of  the 
"Schweininger  cure"  for  obesity.  It  is  a  well- 
known  fact  that  if  the  appetite  is  weak  and  the  mind 
and  nerves  somewhat  relaxed,  a  drink  of  water  will 
excite  the  appetite  and  stimulate  both  brain  and 
nerves ;  and  this  is  due  directly  to  the  fluid  and  not 
to  alcohol  contained,  for  we  find  these  facts  the 
same  in  abstainers.  The  more  fluid  in  the  way  of 
drink  is  added  to  gastric  juice  the  greater  is  the 
quantity  secreted,  hence  the  greater  the  tax  upon 
the  gastric  glands.  Under  normal  circumstances, 
however,  the  stomach,  without  detriment,  accom- 
modates itself  to  a  range  of  large  quantities  of  fluid. 
Ewald  says  that  much  of  the  fluid  passes  into  the  in- 
testines, and  another  portion  is  absorbed;  hence, 
there  is  never  in  the  normal  stomach  a  stagnation  of 
large  quantities  of  liquid. 

The  extraction  of  body  warmth  through  cold 
drinks  the  writer  considers  very  much  overrated. 
He  attributes  the  bad  effects  of  such  drinks  to  irri- 
tation of  the  stomach  mucosa,  which  becomes, 
therefore,  a  possible  starting-point  for  acute  or 
chronic  inflammatory  conditions.  In  the  normal 
stomach  the  author  concludes  that  not  only  does 
drinking  at  meals,  within  certain  limits,  not  inter- 
fere with  digestion,  it  even  aids  this  process.  With 
patients  suffering  from  stomach  or  other  diseases, 
however,  the  case  is  different.  Drinking  "ad  libi- 
tum" cannot  be  allowed.  To  the  question,  shall 
patients  drink  nothing  with  their  meals?  Dr.  Ewald 
answers  that  he  sees  no  reason  why  small  amounts 
of  fluid  should  not  be  allowed,  excepting  to  patients 
suffering  from  dilation  of  the  stomach.  As  above 
shown,  fluids,  and  particularly  carbonated  fluids, 
will,  even  in  limited  amounts,  aid  digestion  and  in- 
crease the  appetite,  and  will  more  than  counterbal- 
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ancc  the  so-called  ill  effects  of  drinking  at  meals, 
namely,  the  possible  slowing  of  digestion,  the  dilu- 
tion of  the  solid  constituents  of  the  meal,  the  over- 
burdening of  the  stomach,  a  very  improbable  low- 
ering of  the  body  temperature,  etc.  Even  admit- 
ting that  such  effects  do  occur,  the  question  of 
drinking  before,  during  or  after  meals,  Dr.  Ewald 
considers  as  belonging  to  the  hocus-pocus  of  sug- 
gestion therapy;  the  physiological  act  is  not  influ- 
enced if  fluid  is  taken  one-half  hour  sooner  or  later. 


CMmtt  CNmmr  ttiquutt*  Ptttiturg  Ltattr 

My  invitation  to  a  feast,  in  the  receiving  of 
which  I  felt  myself  to  be  greatly  flattered,  came  to 
me  in  a  most  pronounced  form.  Such  courtesies  in 
China  do  not  blow  in  with  every  post,  and  so  cease 
to  be  an  event  as  with  us.  This  one  was  delivered 
at  my  door  by  a  formidable-looking  personage  who 
came  drawn  in  a  rickshaw.  It  was  in  the  form  of  a 
roll  that  when  untied  proved  to  be  one  yard  and  a 
half  long  and  about  eighteen  inches  in  width.  The 
Chinese  characters  were  printed  in  black  on  vermil- 
ion colored  paper.  As  nearly  as  the  interpretation 
can  be  made  it  read  as  follows : 

"The  families  of  Dong-Tien  and  Sien-Chung 
make  their  bow  and  invite  her  ladyship,  the  refined 
Miss  Fisk,  to  an  indifferently  prepared  tea,  one 
that  they  do  not  presume  to  name  a  feast.  It  will 
be  given  to  do  her  honor  at  their  modest  abode 
on  the  evening  of  this  same  day  two  weeks  later. 
The  families  of  Dong-Tien  and  Sien-Chung  feel  it 
to  be  highly  presumptuous  to  request  her  ladyship 
to  come  under  their  humble  roof,  although  it  is 
one  that  the  Emperor  has  not  despised  to  adorn. 
It  is  also  a  source  of  deep  regret  to  them  that  the 
poverty  of  their  home  prevents  that  a  more  suita- 
ble tea  should  be  spread  before  her  ladyship,  but 
there  will  be  thirty-six  courses  of  the  best  that  the 
market  affords  and  no  expense  will  be  spared  in 
their  preparation.  The  answer  of  her  ladyship  is 
awaited  with  much  impatience.  Kindly  accept  and 
we  shall  have  boundless  joy." 

For  one  unacquainted  with  Chinese  ceremony 
to  attempt  to  answer  such  an  invitation  would  be 
a  reckless  undertaking,  and  if  not  done  properly 
might  result  in  the  withdrawal  of  the  precious  doc- 
ument. By  far  the  wisest  plan  is  to  call  in  a  pro- 
fessional in  this  art,  who  at  small  cost  will  perform 
the  service  for  one  in  true  Oriental  style. 

A  few  days  before  the  feast  another  commotion 
at  my  door  called  my  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
same  individual  was  stepping  from  the  rickshaw 
and  delivering  a  similar  looking  document  to  the 
above.  This  proved  to  be  a  second  invitation  or  re- 
minder of  the  feast,  and  read  as  follows : 

"The  families  of  Dong-Tien  and  Sien-Chung 
make  their  bow  and  beg  to  remind  her  ladyship, 
the  refined  Miss  Fisk,  that  a  tea  is  being  prepared 
for  her  at  their  humble  abode.  The  celebration  will 
be  on  the  evening  of  the  third  day  from  this  at  the 
hour  already  set.  The  families  of  Dong-Tien  and 
Sien-Chung  await  with  impatience  the  arrival  of 
her  ladyship.  Kindly  be  prompt  that  their  pleas- 
ure may  not  be  delayed." 

To  the  second  invitation  an  assurance  was  sent 
that  her  ladyship  awaited  with  equal  impatience 
the  time  appointed  to  be  present  at  the  longed-for 


feast.  But  the  Chinese  are  cautious  and  do  not 
rely  on  the  memory  of  frail  humanity.  The  risk  of 
their  delicacies  being  spoiled  by  delay  is  not  to  be 
taken.  Therefore,  about  an  hour  before  the  feast 
the  same  individual,  in  the  same  formal  manner,  left 
a  verbal  message  at  my  door  to  the  effect  that  the 
families  of  Dong-Tien  and  Sien-Chung  were  await- 
ing the  gracious  arrival  of  her  ladyship.  Notwith- 
standing the  pressing  state  of  their  impatience,  1 
was  assured  by  all  acquainted  with  their  customs 
that  it  would  be  decidedly  bad  form  for  me  to  ap- 
pear on  the  scene  a  second  sooner  than  the  ap- 
pointed time. 

My  astonishment  may  perhaps  be  imagined 
when  on  arriving  I  found  that  the  feasting,  as  far  as 
I  was  concerned,  was  to  be  done  by  proxy.  The 
board  of  a  high  Chinaman  is  too  sacred  to  be  pol- 
luted by  strangers  that  are  unfamiliar  with  their 
ways  of  being  polite.  A  Chinaman  whose  degree 
of  highness  was  evident  from  the  splendor  of  his 
embroideries  scraped  low  before  me  and  signaled 
to  'her  refined  ladyship'  that  she  was  to  sit  upon  a 
side  platform,  from  where  she  might  have  the 
felicity  of  observing  him  occupy  with  dignity  her 
seat  at  the  table. 

At  such  formal  function  the  Chinese  talk  very 
little.  It  is,  however,  the  acme  of  good  breeding 
to  smack  the  lips  loudly  and  make  as  much  noise 
as  possible  when  eating.  This  shows  appreciation 
of  the  choice  viands  the  hostess  has  provided.  A 
grievous  breach  of  etiquette  would  be  for  one  to 
refuse  a  dish,  in  which  case  the  hostess  would  con- 
sider it  the  proper  rebuff  to  lean  forward,  grip  her 
chopsticks  tightly,  and  force  the  rejected  morsel 
into  the  mouth  of  the  offender. 

The  first  course  of  an  elaborate  feast  is,  when 
attainable,  bird's  nest  soup.  This  is  almost  as  great 
a  delicacy  as  humming  birds'  tongues.  It  is  not,  as 
is  often  supposed,  the  nest  of  the  bird  that  is  eaten. 
The  soup  is  made  from  a  mucilaginous  secretion 
that  the  bird  makes  on  the  outside  of  his  nest  to 
hold  it  together,  and  which  is  similar  in  appearance 
and  taste  to  gelatin  These  birds  are  now  becom- 
ing rare  in  China,  and  before  a  high  feast  boys  are 
employed  days  to  hunt  their  whereabouts. 

The  last  course  is  the  tea-making.  A  most  elab- 
orate performance  this ;  porcelain  of  the  finest  glaze 
and  decoration  is  brought  and  placed  before  the 
hostess.  She,  then,  in  a  dainty  manner,  washes 
and  dries  each  little  piece.  When  this  is  done  to 
her  satisfaction  she  makes  an  excuse  to  leave  the 
room.  The  guests  then  arise  in  turn  and  examine 
the  fineness  of  the  ware,  its  markings,  and  espe- 
cially notice  if,  by  any  chance,  a  fleck  of  dust  should 
have  been  overlooked.  When  a  sufficient  time  has 
elapsed  the  hostess  returns  and  the  tea-brewing  be- 
gins. Five  minutes  are  required  for  the  making  of 
each  cup.  Its  delicious  aroma  appears  to  possess 
a  magical  effect  on  the  tongues  of  the  Chinese ;  for 
from  being  morose  lip-smackers  they  suddenly  be- 
come gay  and  hilarious. 

The  final  ceremony  of  the  feast  is  to  throw  all 
the  food  that  is  left  under  the  table,  which  the  dogs 
arc  let  in  to  devour.  China  in  this  instance  retains 
the  ancient  custom  to  which  the  Bible  alludes  in : 

"The  dogs  cat  of  the  crumbs  that  fall  from  the  mas- 
tcr'i  table." 
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The  Plaint  »f  t*»  Stoker  Karl  Keenett  Portland  Oregonlan 

Ay!  sing  the  admiral's  praises, 

An'  sing  o'  the  captain,  too; 

An'  swill  yer  wine  to  the  staff  an'  line 

An'  all  o'  the  gun-deck  crew; 

But  who's  to  sing  o'  the  stoker, 

Er  tell  o'  the  part  he  bears? 

Fer  he  lives  in  a  hole,  an'  he  dies  in  a  hole, 

An'  who  the  devil  cares? 

So  strip  to  the  waist,  my  maties. 

An'  work  as  a  stoker  works, 

Fer  fast  cr  slow,  the  man  below 

Is  never  the  man  who  shirks; 

An'  the  first  to  drop,  we'll  lay  him 

Soft  side  o'  the  fire-room  stairs, 

Fer  he  lived  in  a  hole,  an'  he  dies  in  a  hole. 

An'  who  the  devil  cares? 

There's  a  chase  in  sight,  my  maties. 
An'  "Steam!  more  steam!"  's  the  cry; 
So  bend  your  backs  to  the  grating  racks 
An'  work  till  it's  time  to  die; 
Fer  the  ship  must  do  her  duty 
In  pride  o'  the  flag  she  wears— 
Tho'  we  live  in  a  hole,  an'  we  die  in  a  hole. 
An'  who  the  devil  cares? 

Come!  strike  up  a  song,  my  maties. 
An"  mock  at  the  death-white  heat: 
Fer  the  fight's  begun,  an'  lost  or  won, 
The  heart  o'  the  ship  must  beat! 
Fer  them  at  the  guns  there's  glory 
That  never  a  stoker  shares—  ' 
Fer  we  live  in  a  hole,  an'  we  die  in  a  hole, 
An'  who  the  devil  cares? 

So  on  with  the  dance,  my  maties, 
Tho'  you  sob  an'  gasp  fer  breath; 
Fer  the  demon  Coal  is  black  o'  soul. 
An'  he  drives  his  slaves  to  death! 
But  we'll  sink  or  swim  together. 
An'  it's  little  we'll  get  o'  prayers— 
Fer  we  live  in  a  hole,  an'  we  die  in  a  hole. 
An'  who  the  devil  cares? 

little\Whlte  Hoed  Dora  Si  frit*  Sydney  (Auitraltal  Bulletin 

Little  white  rose  that  I  loved,  I  loved. 
Roisin  ban,  Roisin  ban! 
Fair  my  bud  as  the  morning's  dawn. 
I  kissed  my  beautiful  flower  to  bloom, 
My  heart  grew  glad  for  its  rich  perfume- 
Little  white  rose  that  I  loved! 

Little  white  rose  that  I  loved  grew  red, 
Roisin  ruad,  Roisin  ruad! 
Passionate  tears  I  wept  for  you. 
Love  is  more  sweet  than  the  world's  fame — 
I  dream  you  back  in  my  heart  the  same. 
Little  white  rose  that  I  loved! 

Little  white  rose  that  I  loved  grew  black. 
Roisin  dub,  Roisin  dub! 
So  I  knew  not  the  heart  of  you. 
Lost  in  the  world's  alluring  fire. 
I  cry  in  the  night  for  my  heart's  desire, 
Little  white  rose  that  I  loved! 

Klnllnt't  Better  Edmund  Day.  Detroit  Tribune 

We're  glad  to  hear  you're  better,  Mr.  Kiplin'; 

We  heard  as  how  you  nearly  passed  away. 
An'  we  didn't  want  to  lose  you.  Mr.  Kiplin', 

We're  glad  you  made  your  mind  up  for  to  stay. 


You've  kinder  made  yer  way  among  our  people, 
An'  though  you're  mighty  haughty  in  your  looks, 

You  know  jest  how  to  play  upon  our  heart-strings 
An'  put  real  human  natur'  in  your  books. 

We're  glad  to  hear  you're  better,  Mr.  Kiplin', 
For  you're  a  man  that  knows  the  thoughts  of  men; 

You  catch  the  facts  and  fancies  in  their  passin' 
And  chain  them  down  to  paper  with  your  pen. 

To  her  as  sat  beside  you,  Mr.  Kiplin', 
A  watchin'  you  a  finhtin'  hard  for  life. 

We  tip  our  hats  and  bow  in  admiration. 
And  we  send  our  lovin'  greetings  to  your  wife. 

We're  glad  to  hear  you're  better,  Mr.  Kiplin', 
For  men  like  you  don't  turn  up  every  day. 

We  hope  you'll  learn  to  know  and  love  us  better, 
We're  glad  you  made  your  mind  up  for  to  stay. 

feeding  Up  to  Datd  Under,  Punch 

No  longer  let  the  butcher  gay 

Deck  out  his  festive  shop, 
No  longer  let  the  cook  display 

His  appetizing  chop; 
For  Doctor  Some  One  says  that  he 
Has  found  a  substitute,  you  sec; 
So  meat  as  food  in  future  we 
Must  drop. 

The  dishes  that  were  once  our  joy 

The  doctor  now  doth  ban; 
No  more  the  tasty  saveloy 

Shall  splutter  in  the  pan; 
The  tender  chick,  the  juicy  steak. 
The  cutlet  brown  we  must  forsake — 
The  doctor's  tabloids  only  make 
A  man. 

To  think  what  folk  will  come  to!  Meat" 

Is  decency  all  fled 
That  human  men  should  ever  eat 

A  horrid  cow  that's  dead? 
No!  No!  let  others  feast  their  fill 
On  luscious  morsels  from  the  grill — 
We  take  a  lozenge  or  a  pill 
Instead. 

When  to  their  city  banquets  throng 

Fat  Aldermen  in  scores. 
To  listen  to  orations  long 

By  after  dinner  bores. 
We,  all  ethereal  as  a  star, 
Our  capsules  take,  and  there  we  are- 
All  coarser  meats  we  leave  to  car- 
nivores. 

We  do  not  toss  through  restless  nights 

In  indigestion's  spasm. 
We  do  not  see  wild  nightmare  sights 
And  shriek  like  one  that  "has  'em"; 
We  eat  not  lobster  salad — no! 
Nor  foie  gras  when  to  bed  we  gc. 
We  merely  sip  a  drop  of  pro- 
toplasm. 

Our  pills  are  perfect,  for,  you  see, 

All  foodstuffs  they  contain. 
According  to  the  doctor  we 

Can  ne'er  be  ill  again; 
And  yet  I  sometimes  think  a  meal 
Would  somehow  make  me  seem  more  real— 
At  times  I  almost  long  to  feel 
A  pain. 
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Whtn  Ma  Mothar  Tuchtd  Me  la  Settle  Oarland  Mew  Or/tone  Pleayma 

Ah,  the  quaint  and  curious  carving 

On  the  posts  of  that  old  bed, 
There  were  long-bcakcd,  queer  old  griffins 

Wearing  crowns  upon  their  heads, 
And  they  fiercely  looked  down  on  me 

With  a  cold,  sardonic  grin; 
I  was  not  afraid  of  griffins 

When  my  mother  tucked  me  in. 

I  remember  how  it  stood  there, 

With  its  head-piece  backward  rolled, 
And  its  broad  and  heavy  tester 

Lined  with  plaitings,  blue  and  gold, 
And  the  great  old-fashioned  pillows 

Trimmed  with  ruffles,  white  and  thin, 
And  the  cover  soft  and  downy 

When  my  mother  tucked  me  in. 

What  cared  I  for  dismal  shadows. 

Shifting  up  and  down  the  floor, 
Or  the  bleak  and  grewsome  wind  gusts 

Beating  'gainst  the  close-shut  door, 
Or  the  rattling  of  the  windows. 

All  the  outside  noise  and  din; 
I  was  safe  and  warm  and  happy 

When  my  mother  tucked  me  in. 

Sweet  and  soft  her  gentle  fingers, 

As  they  touched  my  sunburnt  face; 
Sweet  to  me  the  wafted  odor 

That  enwrapped  her  dainty  lace: 
Then  a  pat  or  two  at  parting, 

And  a  good-night  kiss  between; 
All  my  troubles  were  forgotten 

When  ray  mother  tucked  me  in. 

Now  the  stricken  years  have  borne  me 

Far  away  from  love  end  home, 
Ah!  no  mother  leans  above  me 

In  the  nights  that  go  and  come, 
But  it  gives  me  peace  and  comfort, 

When  my  heart  is  sore  within, 
Just  to  lie  right  still  and,  dreaming. 

Think  my  mother  tucked  me  in. 

Oh,  the  gentle,  gentle  breathing 

To  her  dear  heart's  softer  beat, 
And  the  quiet,  quiet  moving 

•Of  her  soft-shod  little  feet; 
And  Time,  one  boon  I  ask  thee, 

Whatso'er  may  be  my  sin, 
When  in  dying,  let  me  see  her, 

As  she  used  to  tuck  me  in. 


Matilda-,  am*  Haturee  Sarin?  Cluulmj. ..8am  Water  Fate.,,, 

I  find  the  world  outside  my  house  is  often  all  awry, 
But  my  household  is  a  model  to  direct  the  planet  by, 
Excepting  in  spring  cleaning  time— my  home  is  then 
destroyed — 

"Tis  made  a  primal  chaos  then,  without  a  form  and  void. 

"Tis  scoured  from  the  rafter  to  the  bottom  cellar  stair; 

And  I  leave  behind  all  hope  whene'er  I  enter  there; 

For  the  washbrush,  like  a  whirlwind,  devastates  the 

peaceful  scene, 
For  Matilda  is  the  cleanest  of  the  cleanest  of  the  clean. 

But  Matilda's  just  like  Nature,  for  early  every  spring 
Does  Nature  get  her  scrub  brush  out,  her  duster  and 
her  wing; 

With  her  mighty  soap  and  bucket  does  she  travel  all 
about. 

And  swashes  through  the  universe  and  cleans  the  old 
thing  out. 


And  she  puts  up  new  lace  curtainc  in  the  windows  of  the 
sky, 

Made  of  white  cloud,  mixed  with  sunshine,  floating, 
filmy  tapestry, 

When  the  gorgeous  sun  at  sunset  finds  the  clouds  about 
him  curled, 

And  he  sticks  his  jeweled  hair-pin  through  the  back-hair 
of  the  world. 

And  she  takes  her  dull  brown  carpet  and  she  rips  it 
from  the  hills. 

And  she  sprays  her  floors  with  showers  till  they  soak 

through  to  the  sills; 
Then  her  tulip-ed  carpet,  with  its  background  of  bright 

green 

Spreads  she,  rich  as  the  floor-mat  'neath  the  high  throne 
of  a  queen. 

So  Matilda,  whisk  your  wash-rag;  it  is  music  to  my  ears, 
And  it  beats  with  perfect  rhythm  to  the  music  of  the 
spheres, 

Reach  your  long  brush  ior  the  cobwebs,  swing  it  ever 

high  and  higher, 
A  baton  that  beats  the  measure  for  the  mighty  Cosmic 

Choir. 

You  are  cleaning  house  with  Nature;  you  are  stepping 
to  the  march, 

To  which  the  planet  legions  trail  across  the  starry  arch. 
Though  the  table's  on  the  bureau,  and  the  whisk  broom 

does  not  cease, 
I  will  eat  my  supper  standing,  lapped  in  universal  peace. 

Blluful  Twentg-Thne  

I  used  to  hate  and  envy  him 

When  I  was  eight  or  nine, 
And  he  was  twenty-two  or  three 
And  wooed  a  girl  who  seemed  to  me 

A  creature  half  divine. 

I  used  to  gaze  up  on  her  face 

And  wish  that  there  could  be 
Some  subtle  means  through  which  I  might 
Lie  down  to  blissful  dreams  at  night 

And  wake  up  twenty-three. 

I  met  their  daughter  yesterday. 

Ah,  she  is  fair  to  sec, 
And  smiles  upon  a  boy  I  hate — 
I  wish  that  he  were  thirty-eight 

And  I  were  twenty-three. 

"'*   Philadelphia  North  American 

The  "goffer  s"  out  upon  the  links, 
The  wheelman  now  begins  to  scorch, 

Behold  a  boom  in  cool  mixed  drinks. 
The  family  sits  out  on  the  porch. 

The  sparrow  chirps  up  in  the  trees. 

And  folks  excursion  lists  now  scan, 
The  citizen  begins  to  sneeze, 

Here  comes  the  hokey-pokey 


The  barefoot  boy  is  peeping  out, 

Last  summer's  suits  arc  on  the  streets; 
"Play  ball  I"  the  umpire  soon  will  shout, 
The  yachtman's  easing  up  his  cleats. 

Anon  the  wind  blows,  and  it  rains, 
Now  doth  the  bock  beer  sign  appear; 

The  poet  voices  all  his  pains- 
Yes,  spring,  oh,  giddy  spring,  is  here! 


Their  Pateion  

Two  little  women  took  their  flight. 
They  shopped  all  day  and  they  shopped  all  night, 
And  in  the  morning  they  were  seen. 
Still  talking  blue  and  talking  green. 
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ftllpt  Capture!  a  LIm  Phllailtlphla  Timet 

Felipe  was  riding  hard  that  morning,  and  his 
route  lay  along  the  mountain  side  of  the  range.  It 
was  just  after  breakfast,  and  he  was  swinging  along 
the  herd  on  his  little  cow  pony,  when  he  caught 
sight  of  the  carcass  of  a  young  steer  partly  eaten. 
With  scarcely  a  pressure  on  the  reins,  the  pony 
stopped,  almost  settling  back  on  his  haunches, 
while  his  rider's  black  eyes  scanned  the  carcass  and 
the  ground  around,  which  showed  signs  of  a  strug- 
gle. "Leones"  was  his  only  comment;  in  the  sandy 
soil  amid  the  sparse  vegetation  were  the  tracks  of  a 
big  mountain  lion  leading  toward  the  mountains. 
The  trail  led  into  a  little  nook  in  the  foothills,  in 
which  was  a  clump  of  wide-spreading  liveoaks.  To- 
ward these  rode  Felipe,  and  as  he  neared  the  first 
tree  he  reined  back. 

"There  he  is  in  the  tree,  senor,"  he  called  with 
some  show  of  excitement.  Yes,  there  he  was,  a 
huge,  tawny  fellow,  his  long,  powerful  body  lying 
at  full  length  on  a  limb  almost  as  large  as  the  trunk 
of  the  tree,  and  not  over  fifteen  feet  from  the 
ground,  his  sinewy  tail  waving  softly  to  and  fro,  his 
head  partly  raised,  ears  flattened,  lips  drawn  back, 
showing  his  gleaming  fangs,  his  steel-like  claws 
working  convulsively  and  tearing  bits  of  bark  from 
the  limb.  Ugh !  but  he  was  an  ugly,  vicious,  mag- 
nificent-looking brute.  I  fingered  the  forty-five 
six-shooter  in  my  holster  nervously  and  decided 
not.  "Ride  out  a  little  ways  and  watch  him, 
Felipe,  while  I  go  back  to  camp  for  a  rifle."  "No, 
no,  senor,  I  will  rope  him.  I  have  often  helped 
rope  grizzly  bears,  but  never  a  mountain  lion; 
never  did  I  hear  of  it  being  done,  and  Felipe  of  the 
San  Ysidro  will  be  the  first ;  it  will  be  something  to 
talk  about,  and  when  Miguel  of  the  Santa  Mar- 
garita comes  again  to  boast,  the  boys  may  tell  of 
what  Felipe  did,*'  and  he  began  untying  the  forty- 
foot  rawhide  rope  about  his  saddle  horn.  "If  it  was 
a  hair  rope  I  should  like  it  better;  but  what  matter? 
It  will  only  add  to  the  telling."  "But  when  you  are 
near  enough  to  throw  you  will  be  within  leaping 
distance  of  him."  Felipe  measured  the  height  of  the 
limb  with  his  eye.  "No,  I  think  not— quite ;  he  will 
not  spring  until  he  feels  the  rope  tighten,  then — but 
ride  wide  of  us,  senor ;  if  the  rope  breaks  shoot  if 
he  runs,  if  he  comes  on  give  your  horse  his  head." 

Dismounting,  he  tightened  the  cinch  until  his 
pony  fairly  groaned,  then,  swinging  into  the  saddle 
he  arranged  the  noose  to  his  liking,  gathering  the 
coils  in  his  left  hand,  spurred  the  quivering  pony 
toward  the  tree  and  began  swinging  the  noose  as 
carefully  as  one  sights  a  rifle.  The  pony  not  only 
scented  his  enemy,  but  saw  him  plainly,  and  with 
quivering  limbs  and  distended  eyes  and  nostrils 
obeyed  the  spur,  advancing  slowly,  cautiously,  al- 
most on  tip-tocs,  one  might  say,  and  every  step 
was  so  nicely  balanced  that  at  a  sign  of  the  lion 
making  a  spring  he  might  whirl  and  away. 

Nearer  and  nearer  he  drew,  and  the  bristles  on 
the  huge  yellow  beast  stood  upright,  the  long  tail 
lashed  the  limb  angrily,  and  growling,  snarling, 
showing  the  full  length  of  his  terrible  jaws  and 
teeth,  he  began  poising  his  body,  after  the  manner 


of  a  cat,  for  a  spring.  A  pressure  of  Felipe's  knees 
and  the  pony  stood  in  his  last  tracks  like  a  statue; 
once,  twice,  three  times  the  wide  noose  swung 
above  Felipe's  head,  then  whistled  through  the  air. 
The  lion  dodged  and  blinked,  but  the  noose  settled 
lightly  over  his  shoulders  and  under  his  jaw.  He 
took  no  further  notice  of  it,  but  concentrated  his 
attention  on  the  horse  and  rider. 

Then  slowly  Felipe  began  backing  his  pony  until 
the  slack  of  the  rope  was  nearly  up,  then  he  shouted 
"To  camp,  senor,"  and  seizing  the  rope  he  gave  it 
a  quick  jerk,  tightening  the  noose  about  the  lion's 
neck,  at  the  same  time  whirling  his  pony  and  utter- 
ing a  screeching  yell  that  an  Apache  would  have 
envied.  There  was  an  answering  snarl,  ending  in  a 
choking  scream,  as  the  rope  tightened  like  a  bow- 
string; the  lion  clutched  at  the  limb,  forcing  his 
claws  into  the  trough  wood.  For  an  instant  they 
hung,  the  pony  tugging  desperately.  Would  the 
rope  stand  the  strain?  Then  the  lion  leaped  and  the 
pony  went  forward  on  his  knees.  I  wanted  to  shut 
my  eyes  as  the  pony  went  down,  and  I  saw  the  lion 
gather  his  limbs  under  him  for  a  spring  as  he  struck 
the  ground.  Felipe  glanced  backward  and  saw  the 
crouching  poise,  then  at  me,  his  teeth  showing 
through  his  black  mustache.  "Don't  shoot,  senor," 
he  laughed,  and  shouted,  "Oh,  what  fun  1"  Then  he 
threw  himself  far  back  in  his  saddle,  raised  his  pony 
to  his  feet  by  the  reins,  sent  the  spurs  home  and  the 
pony  went  forward  like  a  shot  as  the  big  yellow 
body  cleared  the  fifteen  feet  and  landed  squarely 
where  an  instant  before  the  pony  had  been  strug- 
gling. The  fall,  recovery  and  leap  of  the  lion  could 
not  have  taken  five  seconds,  but  it  seemed  to  me 
that  pony  was  on  his  knees  as  many  minutes. 

In  two  lunges  the  pony  had  tightened  the  rope, 
and  the  third  jerked  the  lion  heels  over  head,  but, 
cat-like,  he  landed  on  his  feet,  and,  crazed  with 
fright  and  pain,  he  bounded  after  the  pony,  now 
snorting  with  terror  as  he  strained  every  nerve  and 
muscle  to  keep  taut  that  forty-foot  rope.  Felipe 
fairly  shouted  in  mad  joy,  yet  kept  his  head  suf- 
ficiently to  open  his  clasp  knife  and  hold  it  in  his 
right  hand  in  order  to  cut  the  rope  if  absolutely 
necessary.  On  we  went,  racing  like  mad  down  the 
mesa  toward  camp,  but  I  scarcely  breathed  during 
that  wild  ride ;  if  the  pony  should  step  on  a  round 
stone  or  in  one  of  many  gopher  holes,  ugh !  But 
we  went  into  camp  in  a  cloud  of  dust,  the  Hon 
screaming  and  snarling,  the  pony  snorting.  Felipe 
yelling,  and  it  was  no  wonder  that  the  two  staid 
mules  that  pulled  the  "grub"  wagon  broke  from 
their  picket  ropes  and  went  careering  and  braying 
down  the  valley. 

"  "Santisima  madre  de  Dios'l"  (most  holy  mother 
of  God),  screeched  the  Mexican  cook  as  he  leaped 
the  fire,  overturning  a  pot  of  beans  in  his  flight  to- 
ward the  wagon,  while  the  night  riders  came  tum- 
bling from  their  blankets,  weapons  in  hand,  to  repel 
a  raid  of  rustlers  or  help  stop  a  stampede;  then, 
with  oaths,  yells  and  cheers,  they  jumped  this  way, 
then  that,  as  Felipe  and  his  captive  charged  about 
camp.  For  a  moment  the  lion  sulked,  and  Long 
John  raised  his  rifle. 
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"No,  no,  Juan,  wait,"  and  one  of  the  vaqueros 
grabbed  his  arm  and  then  ran  to  me.  "Let  me  have 
your  horse,  sefior,  just  for  a  moment,"  he  said, 
pleadingly.  I  dismounted,  and,  leaping  into  the 
saddle,  he  uncoiled  the  lariat  from  about  the  horn 
and  quickly  threw  the  noose  around  the  lion's  neck. 
He  tightened  the  rope  just  as  the  lion  leaped,  but 
the  leap  was  arrested  in  midair  by  Felipe's  rope  on 
the  opposite  side,  and  he  came  to  the  ground  with  a 
hoarse  scream.  For  the  next  few  minutes  the  fun 
was  certainly  "fast  and  furious."  Leap  which  way 
he  would,  there  was  always  a  rope  to  draw  him 
back;  he  screamed,  growled,  snarled,  clawed  and 
bit  at  the  strangling  ropes,  tore  the  ground  until 
the  air  was  filled  with  dust  and  sand,  and  through 
it  all  plunged  his  huge  yellow  body,  his  eyeballs 
fiery  and  distorted,  his  long  fangs  gleaming  white 
in  red,  foam-flecked  jaws.  Enduring  as  he  was, 
flesh  and  blood,  bone  and  muscle,  could  not  stand 
such  treatment  long,  and  finally  he  sulked,  cowering 
and  whimpering,  on  the  ground.  He  was  pulled 
and  dragged  this  way  and  that,  but  only  growled 
and  whined.  "Now  you  may  shoot  him,  Juan,"  said 
Felipe,  regretfully,  and  the  next  moment  the  two 
vaqueros  walked  fearlessly  up  to  the  quivering  body 
and  slipped  their  nooses  from  its  neck. 

A  Thrtlti»ti  Two  Mliiittt  Widt  World  tlogaUm 

The  following  exciting  little  incident  occurred  in 
the  Bayuda  Desert,  in  the  month  of  February,  1885. 
Our  little  army  was  just  then  in  a  very  poor  plight. 
Herbert  Stewart  had  just  been  killed  at  Metemneh. 
Khartoum  had  fallen.  Gordon  was  dead.  The 
game  was  up,  and  after  pitching  most  of  the  stores 
into  the  river,  Buller  had  succeeded  in  bringing 
back  to  our  half-way  camp,  at  Jakdool  Wells,  the 
gallant  little  band  that  had  hurried  across  the  desert 
full  of  the  hope  that  they  would  be  in  time  to  save 
Gordon.  All  our  troops  were  then  collected  at  Jak- 
dool, and  we  really  knew  nothing  at  all  of  what  was 
going  on  around  us,  or  whether  the  Mahdi's  forces 
were  coming  after  us  or  not,  and  the  waterless  state 
of  the  desert  was  really  our  only  safeguard.  Every 
one  was  very  sore  and  disheartened  at  the  turn  of 
events,  and  though  it  would  palpably  have  been 
madness  to  go  on,  the  idea  of  turning  back  was  any- 
thing but  pleasant    .    .  . 

It  was  just  when  things  were  at  their  worst  that  I 
received  an  order  one  evening  to  proceed  at  once 
from  Jakdool,  with  dispatches  to  Lord  Wolseley  at 
Korti,  a  distance  of  about  120  miles.  I  was  delighted 
at  the  chance.  I  had  a  good  camel,  which  I  had 
ridden  all  the  way  from  Korosko,  which  was  the 
headquarters  of  the  Ababdeh  frontier  force  of  which 
curious  army  I  had  been  acting  as  second  in  com- 
mand to  Rundle,  and  in  which  I  had  picked  up  a 
considerable  experience  of  Arab  life  and  Arabs  by 
the  way.  To  give  you  some  idea  of  the  down- 
hearted state  of  every  one  at  the  moment,  as  I  was 
leaving,  a  man,  who  was  known  as  perhaps  the 
most  absolutely  fearless  man  in  the  army  (since 
dead,  I'm  sorry  to  say),  said  to  me,  "Well,  good- 
bye, old  chap ;  you'll  get  home  all  right,  but  I  don't 
think  we  shall."  I  dined  that  evening  with  Sir 
Evelyn,  and  started  off  on  my  lonely  ride  at  about 
10  p.  m.  It  was  a  fairly  light  night,  and  the  great 
masses  of  rock,  yellow  in  the  daylight,  now  stood 


out  black  against  the  sky,  as  I  passed  the  little 
"God's  acre"  where  Herbert  Stewart  had  just  been 
laid,  and  came  out  on  to  the  undulating  plain  to  the 
north  side  of  the  wells  and  struck  into  the  track. 
This  track  was  fairly  discernible,  but  I  have  always 
found  in  desert  traveling  by  night  that,  given  a 
good  general  knowledge  of  one's  direction,  it  is 
very  easy  to  steer  by  the  stars,  so  that  finding  one's 
way  by  night,  over  anything  like  a  flat  country,  is 
by  no  means  as  difficult  as  it  would  seem  to  be.  I 
made,  altogether,  five  journeys  across  the  Bayuda 
Desert  with  dispatches,  and  though  in  the  darkness 
I  nearly  always  got  off  the  track,  I  never  had  any 
difficulty  in  finding  it  again  when  daylight  came. 
On  this  occasion  I  jogged  on  till  about  2  a.  m.,  and 
then,  more  for  my  camel's  sake  than  my  own,  I  be- 
gan to  look  about  for  a  place  to  lie  down  in  till  day- 
light. One  learns  in  desert  traveling  with  Arabs 
never  to  "camp"  on  a  track,  but  always  a  bit  away 
from  it.  One  also  learns  to  look  upon  every  living 
thing  one  sees  in  the  desert  as  a  possible  enemy, 
and  as  such  to  be  given  a  wide  berth.  I  hit  upon 
a  place  where  there  were  two  or  three  low  bushes 
and  some  rough  halfa  grass,  about  thirty  yards 
from  the  track,  unsaddled  and  hobbled  my  camel, 
spread  my  carpet,  and  using  the  saddle  for  a  pillow 
(and  a  very  uncomfortable  one  it  made),  settled  my- 
self down  to  get  a  few  winks  of  sleep. 

I  don't  think  it  could  have  been  very  long  when, 
in  a  drowsy  sort  of  way,  I  found  myself  listening  to 
a  sort  of  shuffling  and  mumbling,  which  seemed  to 
be  coming  nearer  to  me.  Half-asleep,  for  a  second 
I  lay  still.  Suddenly,  in  a  moment  of  time,  I  realized 
what  it  meant.  The  noises  I  heard  were  the  voices 
of  Arabs  talking,  and  the  shuffling  was  the  noise 
made  by  their  footsteps  in  the  sandy  soil !  The 
moon  had  got  up,  and  the  light,  to  my  startled  im- 
agination, seemed  as  bright  as  day.  As  I  caught 
sight  of  the  Arabs  they  were  just  coming  round  a 
bend  in  the  track,  where  it  crossed  a  little  "khor." 
One's  brain  works  quickly  at  such  times,  and  it 
dawned  on  me  in  a  flash  that,  as  I  was  absolutely 
helpless,  my  one  chance  was  to  lie  as  still  as  a  \ 
mouse  and  trust  to  luck.  Then  a  horrible  thought 
came:  Had  they  camels?  If  so,  my  own  brute 
would  certainly  begin  to  make  unearthly  noises, 
and  I  should  be  "given  away"  at  once.  Mercifully 
it  turned  out  that  they  were  all  on  foot.  They  were 
now  quite  close  to  me,  and  I  could  see  the  glint  of 
the  moonbeams  on  their  great  broad  spear-blades 
and  cross-handled  swords,  and  their  skins  shone 
like  black  marble  against  the  moonlit  sky.  They 
seemed  in  no  particular  hurry,  but  just  shambled  on 
about  twenty  yards  away  from  me.  I  counted  fif- 
teen of  them.  I  expected  every  instant  to  be  dis- 
covered, in  which  event  no  power  on  earth  could 
have  saved  me.  Never  have  I  felt  so  absolutely 
helpless.  The  sweat  poured  off  me,  and  my  heart 
thumped  so  loudly  against  my  ribs  that  it  seemed  to 
my  distorted  nerves  that  they  must  even  hear  that. 
I  dared  scarcely  breathe,  let  alone  fumble  for  my 
pistol,  which  was  on  the  other  side  of  me,  and  all 
the  time  I  was  expecting  my  camel  to  give  off  one 
of  his  unearthly  grunts,  which  would,  of  course, 
mean  "the  end."  Every  horror  that  I  had  ever  read 
or  heard  about  as  to  the  Mahdi's  treatment  of  those 
that  fell  into  his  hands  rushed  into  my  despairing 
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mind.  Stories  of  horrible  mutilation  rose  up  before 
me,  and  I  saw  myself  perhaps  a  footless,  handless 
horror;  perhaps  with  lips  and  eyelids  torn  away; 
and  left  to  linger  in  the  burning  sunrays  till  wished- 
for,  slow-coming  death  should  put  an  end  to  my 
torture.  I  would  not  be  taken  alive — I  would  com- 
pel them  to  kill  me.  However,  for  once,  luck  came 
to  my  aid,  and  with  it,  I'm  afraid,  comes  bathos  to 
my  story.  The  camel  didn't  grunt,  the  Arabs  didn't 
see  me,  and  in  what  seemed  to  me  about  two  life- 
times, but  what  I  suppose  was  really  about  as  many 
minutes,  the  Arabs  had  passed  me  and  were  soon 
out  of  sight.   I  breathed  again ! 

Now  this,  perhaps,  may  not  seem  a  very  terrible 
incident,  especially  as  it  came  to  nothing ;  and  cer- 
tainly, sitting  in  a  comfortable  armchair,  with  one's 
toes  on  the  fender,  things  have  rather  a  different 
aspect.  But  just  try  to  realize  my  position.  Alone 
in  the  desert,  miles  from  help,  just  woke  up  in  the 
middle  of  the  night,  and  my  only  chance  of  life  to 
lie  absolutely  still,  with  a  camel  for  a  companion, 
who  might  "give  me  away"  at  any  moment.  Realize 
these  things,  I  say,  and  you  will  perhaps  agree  that 
under  the  circumstances  I  need  not  be  ashamed  to 
confess  to  a  condition  of  absolute  "blue  funk."  I'm 
sure  I  can  speak  to  the  fact  that  I  never  experienced 
such  an  alarming  two  minutes,  and  I  sincerely  hope 
I  never  shall  again.  I  think  the  only  reason  the 
Arabs  did  not  see  me  was  that  I  and  my  camel  were 
lying  in  a  little  depression  on  the  shady  side  of  some 
small  bushes,  and  the  deep  shadow  hid  me ;  whereas 
they  were  standing  up  in  the  full  glare  of  the  moon- 
light, and  I  could  see  every  hair  on  their  heads. 
Even  after  they  were  gone  I  found  my  nerves 
(pretty  good  in  those  days)  were  so  shaky  that  I 
could  hardly  saddle  the  camel;  but  I  managed  it 
somehow,  and  then,  giving  the  track  a  wide  berth, 
I  continued  my  journey  to  Korti.  I  soon  found  the 
track  again  when  day  broke,  and  made  the  wells  of 
El  Howayat  (which  the  men,  of  course,  called  "Isle 
of  Wight")  about  noon.  I  lay  down  under  a  tree 
till  3  p.  m.  to  rest  my  camel,  and  then  rode  on  till  a 
little  after  dark,  when  I  halted  for  the  night. 


Hiding  tht  Troika      Woman  »  Horn*  Companion 

We  were  promised  our  first  Russian  experience 
in  the  shape  of  a  "troika"  ride.  A  "troika"  is  a 
superb  affair.  It  makes  the  tiny  sledges,  which  take 
the  place  of  cabs,  and  are  used  for  all  ordinary  pur- 
poses, look  even  more  like  toys  than  usual.  But 
the  sledges  are  great  fun,  and  so  cheap  that  it  is  an 
extravagance  to  walk.  A  course  costs  only  twenty 
kopecks  —  ten  cents.  The  sledges  are  set  so  low 
that  you  can  reach  out  and  touch  the  snow  with 
your  hand,  and  they  are  so  small  that  the  horse  is 
in  your  lap  and  the  coachman  in  your  pocket.  He 
simply  turns  in  his  seat  to  hook  the  fur  robe  to  the 
back  of  your  seat — only  it  has  no  back.  If  you  fall, 
you  fall  clear  to  the  ground.  The  horse  is  far,  far 
above  you  in  your  humble  position,  and  there  is  so 
little  room  that  two  people  can  with  difficulty  stow 
themselves  in  the  narrow  scat.  If  a  brother  and  sis- 
ter or  a  husband  and  wife  drive  together,  the  man, 
in  sheer  self-defense,  is  obliged  to  put  his  arm 
around  the  woman,  no  matter  how  distasteful  it 
may  be.  Not  that  she  would  ever  be  conscious  of 
whether  he  did  it  or  not,  lor  the  amount  of  clothes 


one  is  obliged  to  wear  in  Russia  destroys  any  sense 
of  touch.  The  horses  are  sharp-shod,  but  in  a  way 
quite  different  from  ours.  The  spikes  on  their  shoes 
are  an  inch  long,  and  dig  into  the  ice  with  perfect 
security,  but  it  makes  the  horses  look  as  if  they 
wore  French  heels.  Even  over  ice  like  sheer  glass 
they  go  at  a  gallop  and  never  slip.  It  is  wonderful, 
and  the  exhilaration  of  it  is  like  driving  through  air 
charged  with  champagne,  like  the  wine  caves  of 
Rintz.  Driving  in  the  country  we  could  not  tell 
how  fast  we  were  going.  But  in  town,  whizzing 
past  other  carriages,  hearing  the  shouts  of  the  "id- 
vosjik,"  "Troika,"  and  seeing  the  people  scatter  and 
the  sledges  turn  out  (for  a  "troika"  has  the  right 
of  way),  we  realized  at  what  a  pace  we  were  going. 
Before  we  reached  home  we  saw  a  Russian  fire  en- 
gine. We  passed  it  in  a  run.  The  engine  was  on 
one  sledge,  and  following  it  were  five  other  sledges, 
carrying  hogsheads  of  water. 

After  that  drive  I  thought  I  knew  just  how  it  felt 
to  ride  on  a  fire  engine. 

8port  la  Auttralia  Cnglltx  Wuitrattd  Magtuiin 

The  kangaroo  is  the  principal  victim  of  the  chase, 
and  its  timidity  and  swiftness  of  foot  commend  it 
to  the  sportsman  who  likes  his  sport  minus  un- 
necessary danger,  as  much  as  its  appetite  for  grass 
intended  for  sheep  and  cattle  condemns  it  in  the 
eyes  of  the  farmer.  It  is  hunted  into  stockades  and 
brained  with  clubs;  it  is  poisoned;  and  it  is  shot, 
either  by  stalking  or  driving.  The  last-named  is 
not,  in  the  particular  case  of  the  kangaroo,  a  very 
sporting  method.  The  animal  is  when  flurried  as 
dazed  as  any  hare. 

Any  little  excitement  that  the  sportsman  may 
hanker  after  will  be  furnished  at  a  moment's  notice 
by  his  placing  himself  between  a  black  snake,  or 
death-adder,  and  its  hole  in  the  neighboring  rock, 
or  by  his  disturbing  a  tarantula  or  two.  I  know  a 
surveying  engineer,  who,  on  one  occasion,  some- 
where in  tropical  Queensland,  placed  his  nose, 
when  laying  down  his  chains,  within  an  inch  of  an 
enormous  basking  centipede,  and  has  not,  twenty 
years  afterward,  forgotten  the  horrible  shock  on 
gradually  seeing  the  repulsive  creature  close  to  his 
face.  Had  it  laid  hold,  he  was  a  dead  man.  Cooler 
and  more  peaceful  is  the  moonlight  ramble  after 
the  smaller  marsupials  that  carry  beautiful  and 
much-coveted  skins,  and  wander  forth  at  night  amid 
the  gum-trees.  By  a  marvelous  protective  instinct, 
these  animals  stiffen  their  bodies  and  remain  mo- 
tionless at  the  first  sound  of  footsteps  crackling  in 
the  dry  undergrowth,  and,  save  when  the  expe- 
rienced skin-hunter  gets  them  in  line  with  the 
moon's  friendly  disc,  and  critically  reads  their  se- 
cret, they  thus  escape  many  a  charge  of  shot.  Even 
when  discovered  and  plugged  with  lead,  their  pre- 
hensile tail  and  curved  claws  often  cheat  the  gun- 
ner of  his  prey,  and  the  corpses  sway  amid  the 
gum-branches  that,  then  more  than  ever,  resemble 
gallows-trees.  Easiest  to  see  are  the  little  native 
bears  (bears  in  name  only,  and  weighing  no  more 
than  a  few  pounds),  and  easiest  to  hear  and  distin- 
guish, too,  amid  the  few  characteristic  voices  of 
the  bush,  is  their  blood-curdling  cry  when  badly 
hit.  I  once  heard  a  monkey's  voice  under  similar 
circumstances,  but  it  was  a  glad  whisper  next  to  the 
swan  sonjr  of  the  koala. 
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BRIEF  COMMENT:  LITERARY  SAYINGS  AND  DOINGS 


Lady  Randolph  Churchill's  forthcoming  quar- 
terly magazine,  The  Anglo-Saxon,  which  John 
Lane  will  publish,  will  cost  $6  in  this  country.  The 
first  number  will  make  its  appearance  this  month. 
The  London  Star  is  authority  for  the  statement 
that  this  will  not  be  the  first  quarterly  magazine 
issued  under  this  title.  In  1849  Messrs.  Longmans 
published  a  quarterly,  entitled  The  Anglo-Saxon. 
The  magazine  was  printed  in  colors — red,  blue  and 
green— and  was  evidently  considered  at  the  time  a 
very  fine  specimen  of  the  typographic  art. 

A  movement  is  in  progress  to  erect  a  monument 
to  Mrs.  Martha  J.  Lamb,  who  was  for  many  years 
the  editor  of  the  Magazine  of  American  History, 
and  wrote  the  comprehensive  History  of  the  City 
of  New  York.  Subscriptions  to  the  fund  may  be 
sent  to  Mrs.  Edward  E.  Salisbury,  New  Haven, 
Conn. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Dibdin,  a  descendant  of  the  famous 
song  writer,  and  himself  an  author,  has  purchased 
the  house  in  which  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  was 
bom. 

Pierre  Loti's  Eastern  trip  is  indefinitely  post- 
poned, owing  to  his  reinstatement  on  the  active 
service  list  of  the  French  navy.  He  is  now  en- 
gaged on  a  work  whose  plot  is  laid  in  the  He  de 
Paques,  a  tiny  Oceanic  island,  discovered  by  Davis 
in  1686,  and  explored  by  Roggeween  on  "Le  Jour 
de  Paques,  1722."  M.  Loti  visited  this  isle  as  a 
midshipman  twenty-four  years  ago,  and  was  much 
surprised  to  find  it  peopled  by  a  handsome  and  in- 
telligent white  race.  He  is  assisted  in  his  present 
work  by  the  notes  taken  on  that  occasion. 

It  is  announced  definitely  at  last  that  Mrs.  Voy- 
nich's  own  dramatization  of  The  Gadfly  will  be 
performed  in  this  country  next  fall. 

A  contemporary  thus  announces  the  appearance 
of  a  new  magazine:  "On  the  ashes  of  the  defunct 
trilinguar  review  Cosmopolis  a  new  'bilinguar' 
periodical  has  arisen,  entitled  'Deutsch-Franzos- 
ische  Rundschau'  ('Revue  Franco-AUcmand').  It 
is  published  in  Munich." 

A  new  book  by  Fiona  Macleod  will  be  pub- 
lished shortly  under  the  title  of  The  Dominion  of 
Dreams.  This  writer,  the  question  of  whose  iden- 
tity has  given  rise  to  so  much  speculation  and  con- 
troversy, is  now  engaged  on  a  Jacobite  romance. 

"Mr.  William  Sharp,  who  is  a  kinsman  of  the 
lady,"  says  a  recent  paragraph,  "has  been  boldly 
identified  by  some  people  with  Fiona,  and  has  de- 
nied the  impeachment.  Miss  Macleod  is  really  a 
married  woman,  who  wants  to  keep  herself  quite 
apart  from  literary  circles,  and  to  remain  an  enigma. 
She  lives  in  Scotland,  but  all  her  letters  reach  her 
in  such  a  roundabout  way  that  none  of  the  gossips 
have  been  able  to  spot'  her." 

Edwin  Pngh.  the  author  of  Tony  Drum,  attrib- 
utes much  of  his  success  to  the  kindness  of  Mmc. 
Sarah  Grand,  whom  he  met  in  1894,  and  who  gave 
him  the  greatest  help  and  encouragement.  Mr. 
Pugh's  pathway  to  fame  was  not  always  smoothed 
for  him.  however.  When  only  thirteen  years  of 
age  the  death  of  his  father  compelled  him  to  turn 
out  into  the  world  and  earn  his  living.  At  one 
time  he  worked  fourteen  hours  a  day  in  an  iron 


factory ;  after  which  he  was  a  clerk  in  London  for 
eight  years. 

M.  Francois  Coppee,  the  French  poet,  is  now  en- 
gaged upon  a  new  volume  of  poetry,  which  he  calls 
his  Livre  d'Automne.  M.  Coppee  has  also  two 
plays  in  hand,  one  of  them  dealing  with  the  Carlist 
War  of  1832. 

Tolstoi's  new  novel,  Resurrection,  which  is  now 
running  serially  in  the  Cosmopolitan  Magazine  and 
in  the  London  Daily  Chronicle,  will  be  issued  in 
book  form  in  this  country  by  Messrs.  Dodd,  Mead 
&  Co.,  simultaneously  with  its  publication  else- 
where in  six  other  languages.  This  is  the  first  of 
Tolstoi's  books  to  be  protected  by  copyright,  but 
while  the  author  declines  to  use  for  himself  the 
money  the  book  will  earn,  he  will  give  every  penny 
of  it  to  the  Doukhobortsi  emigration  fund. 

Two  English  biographies  recently  arranged  for 
are  awaited  with  interest — Mrs.  Lynn  Linton's,  by 
G.  S.  Layard,  and  Mrs.  Oliphant's  autobiography, 
edited  by  her  friend,  Mrs.  Coghill. 

Literature  states  that  a  delver  into  statistics  has 
discovered  the  awful  probability  that  in  the  year 
of  grace  1898  the  English-speaking  peoples  of  the 
earth  produced  no  less  than  eighty  novels  a  day 
throughout  the  twelve  months,  not  excepting  Sun- 
days and  holidays.  His  conclusions  are  not  based 
upon  his  experience  as  a  reader,  but  on  the  surer 
basis  of  expert  calculation.  Five  new  novels  a  day 
were  actually  published  in  Great  Britain,  and  three 
per  diem  in  the  United  States  —  a  total  of  eight 
daily  for  the  new  Brotherhood.  And  as  only  one 
novel  in  ten  that  are  written  is  published,  ergo 
29,200  were  produced. 

An  interesting  marriage  was  recently  announced 
— that  of  Miss  Judith  Blunt,  great-granddaughter 
of  Lord  Byron,  and  the  Hon.  Neville  Lytton, 
grandson  of  Bulwar  and  the  son  of  Owen  Meredith. 

The  most  widely  selling  book  of  this  year  in  this 
country  and  in  England  seems  to  be  the  Rev. 
Charles  M.  Sheldon's  In  His  Steps.  The  author  is 
an  American,  and  2,000,000  copies  of  his  work 
have  been  sold  at  home,  while  abroad  it  is  said 
that  editions  have  been  issued  by  thirteen  different 
English  publishers.  Mr.  Clement  Shorter,  the 
critic,  says  of  it :  "The  book  is  not  literature,  and  I 
do  not  think  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  prove  that 
some  of  it  is  actually  immoral ;  but  all  these  freaks 
of  religious  fervor  require  to  be  taken  note  of." 

Apropos  of  Zangwill's  recent  visit  to  New  York, 
The  Bookman  tells  this  characteristic  story:  "At 
a  luncheon  given  him  by  some  people  who  were 
strangers  to  him,  he  was  treated  as  the  Great  Man, 
and  his  most  indifferent  or  flippant  remark  was  re- 
ceived with  grave  interest  and  tossed  about  the 
table  to  the  death  of  any  general  conversation. 
After  the  luncheon  his  hostess  asked  him  to  write 
something  in  her  little  boy's  diary  so  that  the  Lit- 
tle Man  might  always  remember  the  day  when  he 
saw  the  great  writer.  Mr.  Zangwill  turned  over 
the  leaves  of  the  diary,  reading  here  and  there  un- 
der their  respective  dates :  'Got  a  reward  of  merit,' 
'Had  a  birthday  party,'  'Tonsilitis,'  and  so  forth, 
and  then  he  wrote:  'December  — ,  Zangwillitis.'" 

Few  authors  can  claim  so  large  an  output  as  one 
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hundred  and  twenty  books — a  small  library  in 
itself.  Fewer  still  can  boast  of  having  restored  a 
church,  contributed  $10,000  to  a  missionary  col- 
lege, and  fitted  out  a  missionary  ship.  This,  how- 
ever, is  what  Miss  Charlotte  Yonge  is  said  by 
Black  and  White  to  have  done.  She  is  now,  ac- 
cording to  the  same  authority,  in  her  seventy-sixth 
year,  and  lives  in  an  ivy-clad  mansion  at  Otter- 
bourne,  near  Winchester,  where  she  has  spent  the 
better  part  of  her  life.  It  is  not  stated,  although  it 
is  left  to  be  inferred,  that  Miss  Yonge  has  been  en- 
abled to  live  and  do  all  this  good  work  from  the 
proceeds  of  her  books,  and  if  it  be  true  it  should  be 
encouraging  to  writers  of  fiction  who  wonder  if 
they  will  end  their  days  in  the  workhouse.  But 
Miss  Yonge's  earnings  were  obtained  in  the  days 
of  the  stately  three-decker,  and  these  are  the  days 
of  sixpenny  paper-covered  novels. 

George  Sand's  daughter  Solange  died  recently 
at  her  residence,  Mont-Givray,  near  La  Chatra, 
France.  In  an  obituary  note  the  London  Pub- 
lisher's Circular  says :  "She  was  born  at  Paris  Sep- 
tember 14,  1823,  five  years  after  her  brother 
Maurice,  and  married  in  1847  the  celebrated  sculp- 
tor Clesinger,  a  great  artist,  but  a  dissipated  and 
unkind  husband.  Solange  Dudevant — the  name 
was  really  Dundowen,  and  the  family  of  Scottish 
origin— brought  her  husband  as  dowry  the  Hotel 
de  Narbonne,  on  the  Quai  Henri  IV.,  which  she 
was  obliged  to  sell  in  order  to  pay  the  debts  of 
Clesinger,  from  whom  she  afterward  separated  in 
consequence  of  his  extravagance  and  brutality.  She 
wrote  two  novels,  Jacques  Bruneau  and  Carl  Rob- 
ert, both  published  by  Calmann  Levy,  which,  al- 
though interesting  and  well  written,  were  not  so 
successful  as  the  writings  of  her  more  gifted 
mother.  She  also  painted  pictures  which  showed 
considerable  artistic  ability,  and  her  salon  in  the 
Rue  Taitbout  attracted  many  literary  and  artistic 
celebrities;  but  her  bitter  and  caustic  raillery 
alienated  from  her  all  her  acquaintances,  and  she 
died  without  a  friend  at  her  bedside.  There  now 
remain  of  George  Sand's  family  the  widow  of  her 
son  Maurice  Sand  and  her  two  daughters,  Mme. 
Lauth  and  Mile.  Gabrielle  Sand." 

Speaking  of  the  out-door  habits  of  certain  Eng- 
lish men  of  letters,  a  contemporary  states  that  Dr. 
Doyle  is  the  most  all-round  representative  sports- 
man among  modern  writers,  though  it  is  to  cricket 
that  he  devotes  most  of  his  time.  And  while  he  is 
no  mean  adversary  at  billiards  or  with  the  gloves, 
it  is  in  the  open  that  he  comes  into  his  own  most 
conspicuously.  Mr.  Barric  is  a  fair  cricketer.  Mr. 
Lang  golfs  and  fishes;  Mr.  Bret  Harte's  one 
amusement  is  golfing;  Mr.  Swineburne  swims 
when  not  composing;  Mr.  Blackmore  goes  in  for 
the  growing  of  flowers  and  fruit ;  and  Mr.  Hardy's 
recreations  are  chiefly  confined  to  "arboriculture, 
architecture  and  cycling." 

Admirers  of  Many  Cargoes  and  Sea  Urchins  will 
be  sorry  to  hear  of  Mr.  W.  W.  Jacobs'  ill  health, 
says  the  London  Star,  but  they  will  not  regret  that 
he  is  resigning  his  small  official  post  in  the  Savings 
Bank  Department  of  the  G.  P.  O.  They  will  argue 
that  less  savings  bank  will  mean  more  funny  stories. 
Mr.  Jacobs,  who  is  now  in  his  thirty-sixth  years,  is 
still  unmarried,  and  lives  in  a  very  unpretentious 


way  at  Stoke  Newington.  He  entered  the  civil 
service  in  1883,  and  he  is  not  a  "young  man  in  a 
hurry,"  or  the  lemarkable  success  of  Many  Cargoes, 
when  first  published,  in  1896,  would  have  encour- 
aged him  to  throw  the  deadly  routine  of  interest 
computation  to  the  winds  at  once. 

In  his  recollections  of  Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling,  Mr. 
E.  Kay  Robinson  mentioned  that,  in  his  Indian 
days,  Mr.  Kipling  expected  to  establish  his  fame  by 
a  novel  called  Mother  Maturin.  A  curious  con- 
firmation of  the  statement  is  found  in  an  interview 
with  Mr.  Kipling,  published  in  the  World  in  1890, 
where  it  is  mentioned  that  the  manuscript  of  this 
particular  '"forthcoming"  work  was  taken  out  of  a 
quaint  Dutch  bureau  and  shown  to  the  interviewer. 
Another  book  which  Mr.  Kipling  then  had  in 
manuscript,  but  has  never  yet  issued  to  the  public, 
is  called  The  Book  of  the  Forty-five  Mornings,  and 
is  an  account  of  his  wanderings  in  Japan  and 
America  on  his  way  home  to  England. 

Herbert  Putnam,  of  Boston,  the  new  Librarian  of 
Congress,  is  the  youngest  son  of  the  late  George 
P.  Putnam,  founder  of  the  well-known  publishing 
house  of  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.  He  was  graduated 
from  Harvard  in  1883,  studied  at  the  Columbia 
Law  School,  went  to  Minneapolis  in  1884,  and 
there  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  He  became  librarian 
of  the  Minneapolis  Athenaeum,  which  was  subse- 
quently merged  into  the  public  library  of  that  city, 
an  institution  founded  mainly  by  Mr.  Putnam's  ef- 
forts. He  resigned  in  1891  to  go  to  Boston,  where 
he  was  chosen  librarian  of  the  Boston  Public 
Library. 

The  New  York  Times  prints  the  following  ac- 
count of  how  Zola  passes  his  time  of  exile :  A  rep- 
resentative of  "La  Liberte"  has  paid  a  visit  to  M. 
Zola  in  his  exile  home  in  England,  and,  although 
the  novelist  did  not  talk  for  publication,  on  the 
promise  that  his  abode  should  not  be  revealed,  the 
writer  was  enabled  to  give  some  interesting  details 
as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  defender  of  Dreyfus 
passes  his  time.  The  morning  is  spent  at  work ;  the 
afternoon  is  passed  in  walking  or  in  bicycling, 
while  in  the  evening  the  novelist  translates  with  the 
aid  of  a  dictionary  the  English  newspapers  and 
reads  those  he  receives  from  France.  He  particu- 
larly wishes  to  keep  his  whereabouts  a  secret,  as  his 
recent  brief  visit  to  London  shows  that  he  would 
be  overrun  with  interviewers  and  curious  people.. 
He  has  but  few  opportunities  for  speaking,  as  his 
servants  are  all  English,  and  of  that  language  the 
author  of  Nana  can  hardly  articulate  a  word.  He 
moreover  considers  himself  much  more  a  prisoner 
in  the  present  circumstances  than  he  would  were 
he  at  the  prison  of  Ste.  Pelagie,  for,  although  per- 
sonal friends  call  on  him,  he  passes  most  of  his  time 
alone.  His  health  is  excellent.  M.  Zola  is  still  decid- 
ed not  to  go  back  to  France  until  the  "affaire"  has 
been  ended,  for  he  is  of  the  opinion  his  presence 
would  be  useless  to  the  cause  which  he  defends,  and 
could  only  be  made  a  pretext  for  new  troubles.  It 
is  quite  natural,  the  writer  says,  that  with  his  com- 
bative temperament  he  feels  greatly  his  forced  inac- 
tion. But  he  forces  himself  to  be  patient,  and  is  pre- 
pared to  undergo  his  year  of  exile,  for  he  thinks 
that  the  end  of  lune  will  witness  the  definite  end 
of  the  "affaire."  ' 
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EPIGRAMS  ON  GOD,  MAN,  LOVE,  SORROW,  CONDUCT* 

By  Ivan  Pawn 


It  is  a  great  mistake  never  to  commit  one;  a 
great  misfortune  never  to  be  unhappy. 

Death  is  not  the  greatest  ill,  life  not  the  greatest 
good,  happiness  not  the  noblest  end. 

The  greatest  ill  is  to  die  without  having  lived ; 
the  greatest  good  to  live  only  after  having  died; 
the  noblest  end  to  fulfil  one's  part. 

In  the  furnace  gold  is  melted,  clay  is  hardened. 

The  largest  planet  has  its  sun ;  the  smallest  hair 
casts  its  shadow. 

It  is  a  question  whether  life  was  meant  to  be 
hard ;  it  is  certain  that  we  make  it  so. 

To  be  hardened  the  iron  must  first  be  softened. 

Health  lives  in  the  present ;  disease  worries  over 
the  future. 

We  should  treat  fortune  as  the  farmer  his  wheel- 
barrow— push  it  from  us  when  full,  and  only  drag 
it  behind  us  when  empty. 

The  surest  way  to  leave  happiness  behind  is  to 
run  after  it. 

What  do  I  learn  from  the  nail?  The  farther  'tis 
hammered  the  firmer  it  holds. 

What  do  I  learn  from  the  candle?  Even  though 
turned  down  it  still  sends  its  flame  upward. 

What  do  I  learn  from  the  rose?  Though  its  root 
is  in  dirt  and  mud,  it  yet  sendeth  forth  grace  and 
perfume. 

Shells  we  find  on  the  beach ;  for  pearls  we  must 
dive. 

The  best  remedy  against  annoyance  from  small 
things  is  to  battle  with  great. 

In  prosperity  men  ask  too  little  of  God ;  in  ad- 
versity, too  much. 

I  used  to  wonder  at  the  striking  resemblance  of 
some  of  the  false  religions  to  the  true,  until  I 
learned  that  the  difference  between  the  goose  and 
the  swan  is  only  a  few  inches  of  neck. 

Religion  draws  men,  literature  cattle,  science 
freight,  philosophy  empty  cars. 

The  inhabitants  of  a  quiet  village  were  once 
alarmed  by  the  cry  of  wolves.  They  rush  to  the 
town  hall.  They  debate,  discuss,  deliberate.  At 
last  they  decide  that  each  go  home  and  get  his  gun. 
But  as  they  rushed  out  they  were  met  at  the  door 
by  the  wolves.  They  had  all  been  honest  agnostics. 

"My  papa  has  a  piazza  on  his  house,  yours  has 
not."  "And  mine  has  a  mortgage  on  his,  which 
yours  has  not."  When  these  children  grew  up  the 
one  gave  birth  to  a  professor  of  ethics,  the  other  to 
a  professor  of  political  economy. 

A  man  was  arrested  on  the  charge  of  stealing  a 
cow,  but  on  proving  that  he  owned  the  animal  ever 
since  it  was  a  calf  he  was  discharged.  A  fellow- 
prisoner,  who  was  charged  with  stealing  a  gun,  on 
hearing  this,  set  up  as  his  defense  that  he  had 
owned  the  gun  ever  since  it  was  a  pistol.  He  was 
sent  to  prison,  but  he  reformed,  and  in  time  became 
a  successful  lecturer  on  evolution. 

Metaphysics  is  the  science  of  putting  questions 


♦From  Thoughts,  by  Ivan  Panin.  Published  by  the 
author,  Grafton,  Mass. 


which  the  mass  does  not  ask,  the  wise  do  not  take 
up,  and  they  themselves  do  not  answer. 

Philosophy  finds  new  names;  science,  new  facts. 

The  abundance  of  pictorial  illustration  illustrates 
really  only  the  decay  of  imagination. 

Truth  is  like  the  cork,  however  often  submerged, 
it  rises  again. 

The  ignorance  of  the  learned  is  a  malady  peculiar 
to  the  craft.  Who  labors  too  near  the  light  must 
expect  to  get  off  with  weak  eyes. 

Friendship  is  like  the  echo,  returneth  only  what 
is  given.  Love  is  like  the  pump,  returneth  by  the 
pail  what  it  receiveth  by  the  pint. 

Marriage  halves  men,  parentage  doubles  them. 

Better  to  grow  gray  in  a  night  from  the  pains  of 
love  than  to  live  in  peace  without  it,  for  to  go 
through  life  without  love  is  to  travel  through  the 
world  in  a  carriage  with  the  curtains  over  the 
windows. 

The  passions  can  seldom  be  trusted;  the  head 
often,  the  heart  always. 

Longfellow  is  a  palympsest — European  text  cov- 
ered with  American  script. 

Poe — a  December  day  strayed  into  June. 

Coleridge — a  huge  pendulum  attached  to  a  small 
clock. 

George  Eliot — a  metaphysician  with  a  dramatic 
attachment. 

Schopenhauer — an  alarm  clock  wrongly  set. 

Heine  has  the  head  of  a  man,  the  breasts  of  a 
woman,  and  the  talons  of  a  beast. 

Genius  is  like  a  barrel  on  the  top  of  a  hill ;  it  will 
not,  indeed,  move  unless  pushed,  but  once  pushed 
goes  of  itself.  Talent  is  like  a  load  on  the  roadway 
— will  not  forward  unless  dragged. 

You  do  not  sweeten  your  mouth  by  saying 
honey.  You  do  not  grow  virtuous  by  talking  of 
virtue. 

The  ass  is  not  the  wiser  for  being  loaded  with 
books. 

Go  to  the  oyster,  thou  prattler,  and  learn  to  be 
useful  with  thy  mouth  shut. 

It  is  the  dead  fish  that  are  carried  down  the 
stream. 

The  child  pets  the  lamb,  the  man  eats  the  sheep. 

The  best  excuse  is  to  have  none. 

Talent  uses  opportunities;  genius  makes  them. 

If  I  am  understood,  nothing  more  need  be  said ; 
if  I  am  not  understood,  nothing  more  can  be  said. 

Always  speak  truth,  but  do  not  always  tell  it. 

Flowers  blossom  only  if  the  roots  are  in  dark- 
ness, i 

Men  are  made  more  unhappy  by  the  ills  they  fear 
than  by  those  they  suffer. 

The  vessel  that  holds  not  water  may  still  hold 
grain.  It  matters  not  so  much  what  a  man  cannot 
do  as  what  he  can. 

I  cannot  on  the  tongue  means  mostly  I  will  not 
in  the  heart 

Of  all  imitations  the  worst  is  that  of  oneself. 

None  are  so  unreasonable  as  those  who  always 
exact  reasonableness. 
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Mezzotints  in  Modern  Music.  Brahms.  Tschaikowsky. 
Chopin,  Richard  Strauss.  Liszt  and  Wagner.  By  James 
Huneker.    Charles  Scribncr's  Sons.    i2tno.  $1.50. 

Books  upon  music  have  of  late  been  plentiful, 
but  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  with  all  deference  to 
those  who  may  hold  a  different  opinion,  that  it  has 
been  reserved  for  Mr.  Huneker  to  write  the  most 
interesting  series  of  musical  criticisms  and  appre- 
ciations that  have  yet  appeared  in  this  country.  Mr. 
Huneker  understands — what  few  persons  do — that 
criticism  is  neither  fulsome  praise  nor  ill-tempered 
abuse,  but  that  the  mission  of  the  critic  is  to  weigh 
and  balance  in  his  scales  both  good  and  ill.  In 
Mezzotints  in  Modern  Music  we  therefore  find  a 
just  and  sensitive  critic  pointing  out  the  weaknesses 
of  certain  composers  and  compositions  side  by  side 
with  rapturous  eulogies. 

This  gives  the  book  a  unique  position  among 
others  of  its  class,  and  goes  far  toward  gaining  the 
confidence  of  the  reader  at  once.  Mr.  Huneker  has 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  his  subject  and  the  gift  of 
analyzing  interestingly  and  well.  This  does  not  only 
apply  to  the  structure  of  musical  compositions,  but 
to  that  nameless  essence  of  music  that  is  as  difficult 
of  definition  as  the  perfumes  of  flowers.  One  has 
to  be  endowed  with  a  separate  set  of  senses  to  feel 
them,  and  those  who  feel  them  very  rarely  have  the 
ability  to  catch  these  fleeting  musical  vapors  long 
enough  to  describe  and  define  them  thoroughly. 
We  are,  therefore,  not  going  out  of  our  way  if  we 
call  Mr.  Huneker  an  impressionist  critic,  and  we 
hope  he  will  like  the  term. — The  Book  Buyer. 

Letters  of  Robert  Browning  and  Elizabeth  Barrett. 
Harper  &  Bros.  $4-00. 

It  is  impossible  to  read  these  volumes  without  a 
feeling  of  astonishment  that  the  correspondence 
which  they  contain  should  ever  have  been  given  to 
the  public.  In  his  preface  Mr.  R.  B.  Browning 
states  that  his  father  placed  the  letters  unreservedly 
in  his  hands  with  permission  to  do  with  them  what 
he  wished.  The  only  alternatives  which  seem  to 
have  presented  themselves  to  his  mind  were  either 
to  destroy  or  to  publish  them — and  of  the  two  he 
chose  the  latter.  The  choice  was  naturally  more 
lucrative,  and  also  far  more  agreeable  to  the  read- 
ers of  this  book ;  but  when  one  recollects  the  in- 
tense and  sensitive  dislike  felt  by  Mrs.  Browning 
for  having  her  private  life  and  feelings  made  pub- 
lic, it  seems  strange  that  her  only  son  should  so 
have  decided.  She  was  made  ill  with  vexation,  and 
the  sense  of  confidence  betrayed,  when  Miss  Mit- 
ford.  in  the  most  guarded  terms,  made  allusion  in 
an  article  to  the  circumstances  of  the  sorrow  which 
darkened  her  life,  the  death  by  drowning  of  her 
favorite  brother.  Here  we  have  the  letter  which 
she  herself  wrote  on  the  subject  to  her  lover,  with 
full  particulars,  probably  the  only  time  in  her  life 
that  she  ever  opened  her  heart  to  any  one  on  the 
details  of  this  painful  loss— a  loss  which  shattered 
her  health  and  for  years  changed  the  aspect  of  the 
world  to  her!  How  would  she  have  felt  as  she 
penned  this  letter  had  she  guessed  that  the  time 
was  to  come  when  all  England  might  read  it,  writ- 
ten out  of  her  very  heart,  every  word  a  sob? 


But  when  we  have  said  this  we  have  uttered  the 
whole  body  of  criticism — no  other  exception  need 
be  made  to  any  part  of  this  delightful  book.  Such 
a  high-minded,  delicate,  unselfish  pair  of  lovers 
as  Robert  Browning  and  Elizabeth  Barrett  it  would 
be  hard  to  parallel  in  fact  or  fiction.  "Whatever 
record  leap  to  light,  their  honor  is  unstained." 
Alike  in  their  point  of  view,  in  their  standards,  to 
them  the  sordid,  the  conventional,  the  insincere, 
the  worldly  were  equally  impossible  and  distasteful. 
Their  first  meeting  was  in  May,  1845,  at  which  time 
they  had  been  for  four  months  in  frequent  corre- 
spondence; on  Browning's  side  it  was  love  at  first 
sight.  He  had  never  cared  for  another  woman ;  the 
impression  made  by  the  fragile  invalid,  never  beau- 
tiful, no  longer  young,  was  instantaneous.  Only  a 
few  days  after  their  first  interview  he  startled  her 
with  a  letter  so  "wild"  in  tone  that  she  returned  it 
to  him  with  the  clear  intimation  that  such  things 
were  not  for  her,  and  that  a  repetition  must  close 
the  correspondence.  Made  cautious  by  this  rebuff, 
his  advances  after  that  were  more  guarded ;  still  by 
September  the  two  were  confessedly  lovers,  and 
from  that  time  until  their  sudden  marriage  a  twelve- 
month later,  the  letters,  daily  interchanged,  grew 
more  and  more  impassioned. — Literary  World. 

The  Cruise  of  the  Cachalot.  By  Frank  T.  Bullen. 
First  Mate.   D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  1899.  $1.50. 

In  these  days  a  book  that  treats  of  the  whale 
fishery  offers  a  wide  field  for  the  imagination.  There 
was  a  time,  however,  before  the  decline  of  that  in- 
dustry, when  an  author  was  forced  to  adhere  to 
great  accuracy  of  statement,  as  being  under  the 
scrutiny  of  a  large  audience  learned  in  the  tech- 
nique of  every  phase  of  the  subject.  The  least  devia- 
tion from  realistic  precision,  either  in  the  navigat- 
ing of  ship  or  handling  of  boat,  or  in  the  thousand 
and  one  details  of  the  business,  or  any  unfamiliarity 
with  its  argot,  excited  the  derision  of  an  army  of 
knowing  and  exultant  critics.  The  author  of  The 
Cruise  of  the  Cachalot  is  fortunate  in  that  the  com- 
position of  his  book  has  been  deferred  to  the  last 
years  of  the  present  century.  .  .  .  It  is  hardly 
fair  to  consider  this  book  seriously.  It  is  the  story 
of  an  English  youth,  originally  a  London  street 
Arab,  who,  with  some  previous  nautical  training, 
ships  on  board  a  New  Bedford  whaler  for  a  long 
cruise  after  sperm  whales.  He  encounters  the 
usual  stock  adventures — brutal  "Yankee"  officers; 
the  inevitable  battle  between  a  giant  octopus  and  a 
sperm  whale,  this  time  by  moonlight,  "pour  en- 
courager  les  autres";  opportune  gales  and  con- 
venient lee  shores,  smashed  boats,  physical  suffer- 
ing, etc.  All  the  old  properties  are  brought  out  in 
succession.  The  hero,  notwithstanding  his  origin, 
calling  and  youth,  possesses  literary  tastes.  Among 
his  other  effects  he  has  a  copy  of  the  Bible,  Shake- 
speare, and  two  of  Dickens'  works.  These  prove  a 
source  of  great  intellectual  solace  not  only  to  him, 
but  also  to  the  polyglot  crew  of  the  ship,  com- 
posed of  negroes.  Portuguese,  and  the  offscourings 
of  a  seaport  town.  Mr.  Bullen  has  gifts  of  narra- 
tion and  description  that  would  avail  as  much  for 
adventures  on  land  as  for  those  which  he  has  lo- 
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cated  upon  the  sea.  The  frontispiece  to  the  book  is 
a  beautiful  example  of  the  best  school  of  wood  en- 
graving.— New  York  Evening  Post. 

.  .  .  Doubt  that  we  have  here  a  very  natural 
and  interesting  narrative.  We  have  often  wished 
that  we  might  know  exactly  the  facts  in  regard  to 
Yankee  sea  captains.  They  seem  mild  and  good- 
mannered  enough  when  standing  about  in  their 
age  and  period  of  retirement,  in  New  Bedford  or 
Stonington.  To  any  landsman  who  has  known 
them  they  seem  to  be  God-fearing  men.  They  are 
heard  always  at  prayer  meeting,  where  they  are 
earnest  and  enduring,  if  not  grammatical.  Work- 
ing casually  and  without  urgency  of  call  about  the 
harbor,  superintending  the  outfitting  of  a  yacht  or 
the  disposal  of  a  cargo  of  swordfish,  they  are  occa- 
sionally profane,  but  the  air  at  the  edge  of  the  sea 
is  strong  and  antiseptic,  well  calculated  to  take  up 
and  carry  off  such  offense.  Mr.  Stevenson,  in  The 
Wreckers,  made  of  Captain  Nares  a  character  who 
has  hardly  been  equaled  since  the  time  of  Captain 
Kidd.  Americans  must  feel  a  pride  in  him,  not  be- 
cause he  did  so  wickedly,  but  because  he  was  a  per- 
son of  such  splendid  power.  Mr.  Kipling  himself 
has  attested  the  commanding  emphasis  of  Yankee 
skippers.  Here  we  have  a  story  of  an  intelligent  and 
observing  Englishman  who  made  the  circuit  of  the 
world  in  a  New  Bedford  whaler.  He  found  the  life 
severe,  but  they  caught  whales,  and  he  was  pro- 
vided with  the  opportunity  to  make  an  excellent 
book.  His  pages  leave  us  with  the  idea  that  he  is 
thankful  to  have  come  through  alive.  Gratitude 
is  a  sentiment  that  is  becoming  in  any  of  us.  There 
seem  to  be  especially  good  reasons  for  the  exer- 
cise of  it  by  any  survivor  of  the  experiences  herein 
described. — The  Book  Buyer. 


Joubert:  A  Selection  from  His  Thoughts.  Translated 
by  Katherine  Lyttleton,  with  a  preface  by  Mrs.  Humphrey 
Ward.    New  York:  Dodd.  Mead  &  Co. 

Joubert's  writings  were  not  given  to  the  world 
until  long  after  his  death.  Sainte  Beuve  and 
Matthew  Arnold  have  been  the  two  strongest  ad- 
mirers and  exponents  of  Joubert.  Some  of  Jou- 
bert's "thoughts"  have  become  famous  apart  from 
his  name.  For  example,  how  many  persons  who 
are  familiar  with  the  epigram  know  that  it  was  he 
who  wrote :  "Dare  I  say  it?  God  may  be  easily 
known  if  only  we  do  not  force  ourselves  to  define 
Him"?  The  most  interesting  of  the  maxims  are 
those  in  which  the  writer  speaks  of  himself.  "Oh ! 
how  hard  it  is  to  be  at  the  same  time  ingenious 
and  wise !  For  long  I  have  lacked  either  the  ideas 
that  suited  my  gift  or  the  language  that  suited  my 
ideas.  I  have  for  a  long  time  endured  the  torment 
of  a  fecundity  that  cannot  come  to  the  birth."  And 
again,  "I  am  like  Montaigne,  unfit  for  sustained 
discourse."  In  another  place  he  says  of  himself. 
"My  spirit  loves  to  travel  through  open  spaces, 
and  to  play  in  waves  of  light,  where  it  can  see 
nothing,  but  where  it  is  penetrated  with  joy  and 
brightness.  And  what  am  I?  A  mote  in  a  sun- 
beam !"  The  present  book  was  well  worth  doing. 
The  more  that  is  known  of  Joubert  the  better. — 
New  York  Evening  Sun. 

*    *  * 

In  reading  through  this  collection  we  have  felt 


strongly  that  it  is  right  and  just  that  Joubert 
should  not  have  been  a  great  force  in  the  world  of 
life  or  letters.  There  is  great  wisdom  in  many  of 
his  sayings,  but  how  and  why  shall  the  great  out- 
side world  listen  to  a  man  who  deliberately  shut 
upon  himself  the  door  of  that  world,  to  a  man  who 
spent  his  life  in  a  study  "among  the  treasures  of  a 
library  collected  with  infinite  pains,  taste  and  skill, 
from  which  every  book  he  thought  ill  of  was 
rigidly  excluded — he  never  would  possess  a  com- 
plete Voltaire  or  a  complete  Rousseau,"  to  a  man 
who  was  "always  protecting  himself  against  emo- 
tions, keeping  out  the  newspapers,  refusing  to 
read  or  discuss  politics,  when  politics  became  tor- 
menting, withdrawing  himself  from  all  the  persons 
and  writings  that  did  not  give  him  pleasure  or  edi- 
fication." Shall  this  man,  who  passed  whole  days 
in  bed,  weary  with  small  struggle,  preach  to  those 
he  cannot  and  will  not  understand?  There  is 
beauty  but  no  strength  in  his  delicate  and  subtle 
imaginings.  His  legacy  of  Pensees  is  a  fitting 
monument  to  a  choice  but  narrow  spirit  who,  as 
Amiel  writes,  "abounded  in  ingenuity  and  sagacity, 
in  fine  criticism,  in  exquisite  touches,"  yet  did  not 
understand  or  appreciate  "the  large  views,  the 
whole  of  things." — London  Speaker. 


The  American  Revolution.  By  Sir  George  Trevelyan. 
Part  I.    New  York:  Longmans,  Green  &  Co. 

The  story  of  the  American  Revolution  is  at  last 
in  the  process  of  being  satisfactorily  written,  and, 
as  might  have  been  anticipated,  the  complete  and 
rounded  narrative  comes  from  an  Englishman,  a 
scholar  and  a  statesman,  who  sits  in  the  calmness 
of  a  hundred  years  away  from  the  time  of  this  great 
event,  which  blessed  his  empire  and  his  race,  meas- 
uring it  accurately  and  judging  it  righteously.  Sir 
George  Trevelyan  is  writing  what  promises  to  be 
the  authoritative  story  of  this  epoch.  He  is  carry- 
ing forward  his  Life  of  Charles  James  Fox,  and  al- 
though after  the  opening  pages  we  do  not  see  much 
of  Fox  in  the  first  volume,  which  has  been  recently 
published,  it  is  evident  that  in  the  succeeding  vol- 
umes we  are  to  have  not  only  the  complete  history 
of  our  successful  English  revolt  against  the  House 
of  Hanover,  but  an  ample  record  of  the  great  man 
whom  Sir  George  justly  calls  a  portent. 

This  revolution  began  in  America,  whose  English 
people  recognized  most  fully  the  significance  of 
the  royal  intent  and  the  supineness  of  the  law- 
makers, who  were  the  beneficiaries  of  royal  cor- 
ruption, and  who,  moreover,  could  rebel  with  the 
best  prospect  of  success.  This  revolution  has  re- 
sulted in  the  firm  establishment  of  popular  govern- 
ment in  every  quarter  of  the  globe.  It  made  the 
English  people  free  as  surely  as  it  set  up  our  own 
Republic,  and  it  has  made  Canada  and  Australia 
democratic  as  well.  It  was  the  beginning  of  the 
glory  of  the  English  race,  and  Sir  George  Trev- 
elyan is  telling  the  story  of  the  wonderful  revolu- 
tion as  no  other  writer  of  our  time  could  possibly 
tell  it — with  scholarship,  fair-mindedness,  with 
sympathy  with  the  people  on  both  sides  of  the 
water  who  were  opposed  to  the  Hanoverian,  and 
with  an  eloquence  which,  to  my  mind,  is  far  more 
attractive  and  stimulating  than  was  that  of  his 
great  uncle  — Literature. 
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The  Magic  of  the  Horseshoe:  with  Other  Folk-Lore 
Notes.  By  Robert  Means  Lawrence,  M.D.  Houghton, 
Mifflin  &  Co. 

Among  the  many  pleasant  little  superstitions, 
never  really  believed,  rarely  wholly  disregarded, 
are  the  custom  of  the  horseshoe  symbol,  the  faith 
in  "luck,"  the  distrust  of  Friday  as  a  day  of  evil 
omen,  the  dislike  of  sitting  thirteen  at  a  table,  the 
disagreeable  feeling  at  upsetting  the  salt,  the  sus- 
picion of  uncanniness  about  black  cats  and  dogs, 
and  the  opinion  that  most  odd  numbers  are  more 
fortunate  than  even  ones.  All  these  popular  fancies 
and  many  more  are  discussed  by  Dr.  Lawrence 
with  a  wide  reach  of  citation  and  illustration.  He 
takes  them  perhaps  something  too  seriously,  and 
to  most  people  it  will  sound  a  little  absurd  to  find 
him  inquiring  solemnly  if  such  amusing  survivals 
"are  compatible  with  a  deep  and  abiding  Christian 
faith."  That  is  to  put  on  quite  too  austere  a  coun- 
tenance toward  these  half-jesting  reminiscences  of 
darker  ages.  The  horseshoe  occupies  most  of  his 
attention.  As  to  its  origin  as  a  sacred  or  supersti- 
tious symbol  he  collects  no  less  than  sixteen  widelv 
different  hypotheses,  and  justly  concludes  that  in 
different  places  and  times  each  of  these  served  as  a 
starting-point  to  assign  magical  virtue  to  the  cres- 
centic  or  arched  figure  for  which  the  horseshoe  now 
stands  as  a  ready-made  and  convenient  objective 
representation.  The  chapter  on  "The  Folk-Lore 
of  Common  Salt"  traces  the  belief  in  its  mystical 
virtues  from  early  Biblical  and  Hellenic  ages  down 
to  the  widely  prevalent  notions  of  our  own  day.  The 
author  believes  that  the  superstitions  about  the 
spilling  of  salt  as  an  evil  omen  is  due  to  the  sacred 
character  of  the  condiment  in  early  ages,  when  it 
was  used  as  a  sign  of  hospitality  and  friendship, 
and  as  an  offering  to  the  gods.  The  chapter  on  the 
mystical  significance  of  numbers  scarcely  does  jus- 
tice to  this  curious  topic.  The  three  and  seven,  the 
nine  and  thirteen  are  interwoven  so  closely  into 
most  mythologies  and  religious  rituals  that  their 
origin  in  these  connections  must  be  universal,  con- 
nected either  with  some  relations  everywhere  felt, 
or  with  some  intimate  and  ubiquitous  workings  of 
the  human  mind.  While  noting  the  fact  of  their 
constant  reappearance  in  mystical  forms,  the 
author  offers  no  adequate  explanation  of  it.  The 
ill-repute  of  Friday  he  attributes  to  customs  exist- 
ing long  before  Christianity,  and  points  out  that 
even  now  it  is  not  considered  an  inauspicious  day 
throughout  the  Christian  world.  Works  of  this 
class  have  a  value  much  beyond  the  recording  of 
trivial  superstitions.  They  are  contributions  to  the 
psychology  of  man,  and  often  throw  unexpected 
light  on  serious  investigations  into  the  history  of 
religions  and  rituals.  The  same  motives,  hopes, 
fears,  underlie  all  beliefs  in  the  unseen,  unknown 
powers  which  control  the  destiny  of  man ;  and  it  is 
profitable  to  study  these  motives,  in  all  their  mani- 
festations, however  insignificant  they  may  individ- 
ually seem. — The  Critic. 


Earth  Sculpture,  or  The  Origin  of  Land  Forms.  By 
James  Geikie.    G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

We  have  not  space  to  quote  at  length  from  this 
very  interesting  volume.  Its  description  of  the 
methods  by  which  nature's  forces  have  formed  the 


surface  features  with  which  we  are  familiar  gives 
added  interest  and  vitality  to  such  knowledge  of 
the  earth's  geography  as  we  may  individually  pos- 
sess. As  the  author  says:  "Who  can  look  at  the 
map  of  a  well-watered  region,  a  land  of  mountain 
and  glen,  of  rolling  lowlands  and  countless  valleys, 
without  a  wish  to  trace  out  the  development  of  its 
numberless  heights  and  hollows?  What  a  world  of 
interest  must  often  be  concentrated  in  the  history 
of  a  single  river  and  its  affluents !  At  what  time 
and  under  what  conditions  did  it  first  begin  to 
flow?  How  was  its  course  and  those  of  its  tribu- 
taries determined?  Has  the  hydrographic  system 
ever  been  disturbed?  And,  if  so,  to  what  extent 
and  in  what  manner  has  it  been  modified?  These 
and  many  similar  questions  will  come  before  the 
investigator,  and  in  searching  for  answers  he  must 
often  unfold  a  strange  and  almost  romantic  his- 
tory." In  this  history,  furthermore,  we  find  a  strik- 
ing application  of  the  great  law  of  evolution,  thus 
stated :  *'  If  it  be  true  that  the  present  cannot  be  un- 
derstood without  a  knowledge  of  the  past,  it  is  no 
less  true  that  physical  conditions  which  have  long 
passed  away  can  often  be  realized  in  the  existing 
arrangement  of  surface  features.  This  is  no  more 
than  might  have  been  expected,  for  if,  as  we  all  be- 
lieve, there  has  been  a  continuity  of  geological  his- 
tory, the  germ  of  the  present  must  be  found  in  the 
past,  just  as  the  past  must  be  revealed  in  the  pres- 
ent, if  only  we  have  skill  to  read  the  record.  Evolu- 
tion, in  a  word,  is  not  less  true  of  the  land  and  its 
features  than  of  the  multitudinous  tribes  of  plants 
and  animals  that  clothe  and  people  it." 

The  book  is  cordially  recommended  to  all  who 
are  interested  in  the  study  of  physical  geography 
as  a  most  attractive  exposition  of  that  fascinating 
subject. — Chicago  Inter  Ocean. 


The  Story  of  Gosta  Berling.  From  the  Swedish  of 
Selma  LagerlSf.    Little,  Brown  &  Co. 

There  is  in  this  book  as  much  power  as  there  are 
sins  against  the  art  of  novel-writing ;  indeed,  it  can 
hardly  be  called  a  novel  at  all.  It  is  disjointed  and 
obscure,  meandering  away  from  its  main  idea,  and 
returning  to  it  after  interludes  that  have  no  mean- 
ing— erratic,  weird,  yet  unquestionably  fascinating. 
But  it  is  the  fascination  of  the  bleak  North,  of  short 
sombre  days,  and  long  bitter  nights ;  its  poetry  is 
that  of  the  Eddas;  its  mythology  that  of  Balder 
and  Loki  and  Thor;  and  there  are  reminders  in  it 
of  the  Flying  Dutchman  and  of  Dr.  Faustus,  as 
crystallized  by  Goethe  in  the  second  part  of  his 
drama.  Then  there  are  folk-tales  of  the  early  part 
of  this  century,  local  traditions,  misty  and  contra- 
dictory, with  that  mingling  of  the  mundane  and  the 
supernatural  without  which  no  folk-lore  can  en- 
dure. Here  is  the  old  traffic  in  souls  with  the  Evil 
One  in  exchange  for  worldly  greatness;  and  the 
man  who  is  redeemed  by  the  love  of  woman.  These 
are,  indeed,  the  two  main  ideas  around  which  this 
Swedish  writer  has  woven  her  fabric  of  legend  with 
its  thread  of  truth.  In  parts  the  book  seems  to  be 
the  result  of  a  disordered  imagination,  but  that  not 
the  author's  own.  It  is  the  fancy  of  a  people  buried 
in  the  mountain  vastnesses  of  Sweden,  which  uses 
the  author  as  its  mouthpiece,  for,  as  has  been  said 
above,  the  latter  seems  to  have  had  but  little  con- 
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trol  of  her  material,  and  to  have  been  overwhelmed 
by  its  magnitude.  Her  sketches  of  the  rough  life 
of  the  country  people,  on  the  other  hand,  and  oi 
the  harsh  majesty  of  the  landscape  of  southern 
Sweden  betray  a  master  hand.  They  are  graphic, 
grim  and  full  of  a  coarse  physical  life  lashed  to  ex- 
tremes by  snow  and  ice  and — alcohol.  The  book 
is  so  strange,  so  utterly  out  of  the  common,  that  it 
cannot  be  classified  or  judged  by  current  stand- 
ards. It  may  repeat  the  success  that  greeted  it  in 
Sweden;  it  may  prove  caviare  to  foreign  readers. 
But  whatever  its  fate,  it  is  well  worth  translating 
and  making  the  experiment  of  presenting  it  to  a 
wider  public.  It  will  leave  in  the  minds  of  those 
who  disapprove  of  it  an  impression  of  force,  un- 
curbed and  misdirected  perhaps,  but  still  so  virile 
and  original  as  to  fortell  future  achievement.— The 
Critic. 

The  Miracles  of  Antichrist.  From  the  Swedish  of  Sel- 
ma  Lagerlof.  Translated  by  Pauline  Flach.  Little, 
Brown  &  Co. 

Following  quickly  upon  the  publication  of  that 
highly  original  book,  Gosta  Berling,  comes  an- 
other by  the  same  author,  Selma  Lagerlof,  trans- 
lated, as  was  the  other,  by  Pauline  Flach.  If 
Gosta  Berling  astonished  the  public  The  Miracles 
of  Antichrist  will  hold  it  spellbound.  One  critic 
says  of  it  that  it  is  worth  while  to  learn  Swedish  in 
order  to  read  it,  but  our  translation  is  very  smooth 
and  has  apparently  caught  the  spirit  of  the  original. 
The  book  opens  with  a  most  poetical  and  dramatic 
description  of  the  Emperor's  Vision,  the  Emperor 
being  Augustus,  and  his  vision  the  scene  at  Beth- 
lehem on  the  night  of  the  nativity.  He  had  gone 
with  a  group  of  his  courtiers  to  make  a  nocturnal 
sacrifice  at  the  capitol  to  determine  whether  his 
gods  would  permit  a  temple  in  his  honor  to  be 
raised  upon  the  sacred  hill.  There  the  sybil  showed 
him  the  stable  in  the  Far  East  and  told  him : 

On  the  heights  of  the  capitol  the  Redeemer  of  the  world 

shall  be  worshiped. 
Christ  or  Antichrist,  but  no  frail  mortal. 

No  one  who  had  not  known  a  country  and  its 
people  with  the  familiarity  which  only  a  child 
could  acquire  would  write  as  she  does  of  the  cus- 
toms, the  modes  of  thought,  the  people's  inter- 
pretations of  the  festivals.  There  is  a  strong, 
natural  exquisite  love  story  interwoven  with  the 
plot.  As  in  her  previous  book  the  author  has  given 
us  a  story  told  to  a  child,  which  is  a  literary  gem. 
Should  she  ever  turn  her  attention  to  juvenile 
literature,  surely  the  children  of  the  present  will 
leam  to  read  for  her  sake.  Donna  Elisa  wishes  to 
coax  a  boy  to  go  to  live  with  her  and  tells  him  of 
/Etna  and  its  wonders.  The  chapter  is  marvelous 
in  its  fancifulness  and  picturesqueness,  and  in  its 
peculiar  adaptability  to  children.  Any  child  any- 
where would  have  done  just  as  Gaetano  did,  been 
drawn  closer  and  closer  to  the  narrator,  climbed 
up  into  her  lap  and  been  ready  to  go  to  the  end  of 
the  world  with  her.  Although  the  idea  of  the 
image  may  seem  too  far  removed  from  realism  to 
be  worthy  of  serious  consideration,  Miss  Lagerlof 
contrives  to  make  it  seem  not  altogether  discon- 
nected from  common-place  happenings.  There  is 
nothing  of  the  absurdity  of  Anstey's  Fatten  Idol. 
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The  book  is  grave  in  purpose  and  employs  a  series 
of  coincidences,  interpreted  as  miraculous  by  the 
devout,  to  enforce  its  message.  We  do  not  say  its 
moral  or  its  lesson.  Miss  Lagerlof  does  not  pose 
as  one  who  seeks  to  instruct  through  the  medium 
of  fiction.  She  resembles  some  mighty  prophetess 
who  uses  forceful  imagery  to  explain  what  might 
otherwise  be  but  a  vague  warning. — Brooklyn 
Eagle.  . 

NOTES. 

From  Plotzk  to  Boston,  published  by  W.  B. 
Clarke  &  Co.,  claims  signal  attention.  It  is  the 
narrative  of  a  young  Russian  Jewess,  written  at  the 
age  of  eleven,  originally  in  Yiddish,  but  translated 
by  the  young  girl  herself,  two  years  later,  into  Eng- 
lish, and  now  published  at  the  suggestion  of  teach- 
ers and  friends,  the  girl  being  somewhat  past  fif- 
teen. Mr.  Zangwill  writes  a  sympathetic  "Fore- 
word," in  which  he  says  that,  remarkable  as  are 
Mary  Antin's  vivid  descriptions,  they  are  not  merely 
a  literary  curiosity,  but  a  "human  document"  of 
considerable  value,  the  record  not  only  of  her  own 
personal  experience,  but  also  that  of  the  vast  mass 
of  Russian  immigrants  who  crowd  our  shores,  and 
of  whom  we  know  so  little.  The  child  interests  us 
at  once  and  tells  her  story  with  such  freshness  and 
simplicity  and  directness  that  we  make  the  jour- 
ney with  her,  seeing  the  sights  that  she  sees,  re- 
ceiving the  impressions  that  she  receives,  sharing 
the  emotions,  the  hopes  and  fears  and  anxieties,  the 
delights  and  excitements  of  travel,  and,  moreover, 
seeing  and  feeling  them  as  she  does,  with  the  eyes 
and  the  heart  of  a  child.— The  Critic. 


The  Fragments  of  an  Autobiography  of  Felix 
Moscheles  (Harpers)  are  not  only  fragmentary,  but 
desultory.  They  cover  an  unusually  wide  range  of 
personal  and  artistic  experiences,  and  they  include 
some  glimpses  and  anecdotes  of  eminent  people 
that  are  entertaining  and  often  informing.  As  the 
son  of  the  famous  pianist  and  the  god-son  of  Men- 
delssohn, Mr.  Moscheles'  earliest  recollections  have 
to  do  with  a  musical  circle  of  unusual  charm.  Then 
come  his  Bohemian  experiences,  some  of  which  he 
has  already  told  in  his  little  book  commemorative 
of  his  comrade  Du  Maurier,  and  in  his  more  ma- 
ture life  in  Paris  his  musical  affinities  kept  him  still 
in  contact  with  interesting  people  —  old  Rossini, 
notably,  and  Madame  Viardot,  and  his  musical  an- 
ecdotes are  among  the  best  in  his  book.  Then  his 
success  as  a  portrait  painter  brought  him  distin- 
guished sitters.  He  gives  a  chapter  or  two  to 
America,  where  the  sitter  that  impressed  him  most 
was  Mr.  Cleveland,  who  was  especially  responsive 
to  Mr.  Moscheles'  own  pet  hobby  of  international 
arbitration.  He  gives  another  chapter  to  Massini, 
whom  he  painted,  and  more  than  one  to  Browning, 
with  whom  his  relations  were  intimate.  Photo- 
gravure plates  of  his  portraits  of  Rossini,  Brown- 
ing and  the  artist's  mother  accompany  the  hand- 
some volume.  While  the  book  is  of  uneven  quality, 
a  delightful  collection  of  anecdotes  might  easily 
be  gathered  from  it,  and  it  touches  so  many  and 
varied  interests  that  it  will  command  wide  atten- 
tion among  the  new  books  of  the  week.— Philadel- 
phia Times. 
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WIT  AND  HUMOR  OF  THE  PRESS* 


 A  young  man  who  was  a  porter  on  the  Cale- 
donian Railway  went  to  Edinburgh  to  get  married. 
Before  his  departure  to  the  latter  place  he  was  sup- 
plied with  a  pass.  On  his  return  he  was  surprised 
to  find  a  new  ticket-collector,  and  when  asked  for 
his  pass  or  ticket,  he  produced  by  mistake  his  mar- 
riage certificate.  The  strange  collector  glanced 
through  it,  and  then  said  gravely :  '"Eh,  eh,  mon !  ye 
have  got  a  teeket  for  a  lang  journey,  but  nae  on  the 
Caledonian  Railway." 

— —At  Scotch  weddings  some  years  ago  it  used 
to  be  the  custom  to  batter  the  hat  of  the  bridegroom 
as  he  was  leaving  the  house  in  which  the  ceremony 
took  place.  On  one  of  these  occasions  a  newly 
married  couple,  relatives  of  the  bridegroom,  de- 
termined to  carry  out  the  observances  of  this  cus- 
tom to  the  letter.  The  bridegroom  heard  them  dis- 
cussing their  plans,  and  dispatched  a  messenger  to 
the  carriage,  which  stood  waiting,  witli  his  hat  some 
time  previous  to  his  departure.  Then,  donning  the 
hat  of  the  male  relative  who  had  plotted  against 
him,  he  prepared  to  go  out  to  the  carriage.  No 
sooner  had  he  got  to  the  door  than  his  hat  was  furi- 
ously assaulted  and  almost  destroyed.  He  walked 
out  of  the  house  amid  the  laughter  of  the  bystand- 
ers and  entered  the  vehicle.  Then,  taking  the  bat- 
tered hat  from  his  head,  he  threw  it  into  the  hands 
of  its  proper  owner,  exclaiming:  "Hey,  Mr.  Doug- 
all,  there's  your  hat!"  and  donned  his  own.  amid 
the  cheers  of  all  present.  Mr.  Dougall  was  the  un- 
happiest-looking  man  in  Scotland  for  some  time 
after  that. 

 A  friend  of  a  popular  Chicago  preacher,  not 

long  ago  saw  the  pastqr  in  one  of  the  large  depart- 
ment stores.  He  was  leaning  up  against  a  support- 
ing pillar  in  a  brown  study.  "Why,  what  in  the 
world  are  you  standing  there  for?"  asked  the  friend. 
"Oh,"  said  the  parson,  as  a  twinkle  came  into  his 
eye,  "just  putting  into  practice  that  verse  in  the 
Bible,  'All  the  days  of  my  appointed  time  will  I  wait 
till  my  change  come.'  " 

 Sailor — Want  to  buy  a  parrot,  lady?  Lady 

—Does  he  swear?  Sailor— No,  lady,  dis  one  don't; 
but  if  yer  want  ter  pay  $2  more  I  kin  get  yer  a  very 
choice  article  wot  cusses  beautiful ! 

 At  a  cafe  a  group  of  gentlemen  were  discuss- 
ing poltics.  A  young  fellow  entered  and  joined  in 
the  conversation,  but  his  argument  did  not  please 
the  others,  and  one  of  them  said  to  him :  "Be  quiet ! 
At  your  age  I  was  an  ass  myself!"  "You  are  won- 
derfully well  preserved,  sir,"  was  the  reply. 

 Father  O'Leary,  a  well-known  Catholic 

priest  and  wit,  was  on  very  friendly  terms  with  his 
neighbor  the  Church  of  England  vicar.  They  met 
on  the  road  one  day,  when  the  vicar  said  excitedly : 
"Oh,  Father  O'Leary,  have  you  heard  the  awful 
news?"  "No."  says  the  priest,  "what  is  it,  at  all?" 
"Something  awful !"  says  the  vicar.  "The  bottom 
has  fallen  out  of  purpatory,  and  all  the  Catholics 
have  tumbled  into  hell !"  "Oh.  dear.  oh.  dear."  says 
Father  O'Leary,  "what  a  crushing  the  poor  Prot- 
estants must  have  got !" 


*Con'!>;ic<l  from  Contemporaries. 


 Several  ladies  were  discussing  the  virtues  of 

their  husbands.  Said  one  of  them:  "Mine  never 
drinks,  never  swears  nor  does  he  chew."  "Does  he 
ever  smoke?"  "Yes,  he  always  likes  a  cigar  just 
after  he  has  eaten  a  good  meal ;  but  I  suppose  that, 
on  an  average,  he  doesn't  smoke  more  than  once 
a  month."  Some  of  her  friends  laughed,  but  she 
didn't  seem  to  understand  why. 

 There  came  to  a  young  doctor  an  uncom- 
monly unclean  infant  borne  in  the  arms  of  a  mother 
whose  face  showed  the  same  abhorrence  of  soap. 
Looking  down  upon  the  child  for  a  moment  the 
doctor  solemnly  said:  "It  seems  to  be  suffering 
from  'hydrophatic  hydrophobia.' "  "Oh,  doctor,  is 
it  as  bad  as  that?"  cried  the  mother.  "That's  a  big 
sickness  for  such  a  mite.  Whatever  shall  I  do  for 
the  child?"  "Wash  its  face,  madam,"  replied  the 
doctor;  "the  disease  will  go  off  with  the  dirt." 
"Wash  its  face — wash  its  face,  indeed!"  exclaimed 
the  mother,  losing  her  temper.  "What  next,  I'd 
like  to  know!"  "Wash  your  own,  madam — wash 
your  own,"  was  the  rejoinder. 

 A  new  carman  was  engaged  at  a  coal  yard, 

and  he  went  off  to  deliver  his  first  load.  He  failed 
to  return,  and  a  search  was  thereupon  instituted. 
The  missing  man  was  found  at  the  house  where  he 
had  put  the  coal  in  the  cellar,  and  had  taken  up  his 
quarters  in  the  kitchen.  The  cook  said  she  could 
not  get  him  to  leave,  and  the  carman  was  asked 
what  he  meant  by  such  conduct.  "Why,"  he  replied, 
"I  thought  I  was  sold  with  the  coal — I  was  weighed 
with  it." 

 A  young  lady  of  very  extraordinary  capacity 

lately  addressed  the  following  letter  to  her  cousin : 
"We  is  all  well;  and  mother's  got  his  Terrix; 
brother  Tom  is  got  the  Hupin  Kaugh ;  and  sister 
Ann  has  got  a  babee;  and  I  hope  these  few  lines 
will  find  you  the  same.  Rite  sune.  Your  aphec- 
tionate  kuzzen." 

 Marfa — Dar's  a  parson  moved  ober  ter  Pine 

Holler,  Rastus.  Dey  say  he's  pow'ful  reasonable 
'bout  charges.  He's  jist  j'ined  a  couple  fo'  a  basket 
ob  'taters.  Cyarn't  yer  devise  sompfin?  Rastus — 
Ah  would,  Marfa,  on'y  ah  ain't  got  no  'taters. 

 An  old  Scotchwoman  was  walking  to  church 

with  her  family.  The  Auld  Kirk  minister  rode  past 
at  a  tremendous  rate,  and  the  old  lady  said  to  her 
children:  "Siccan  a  wey  to  be  ridin',  and  this  the 
Sawbath  day.  Aweel,  aweel,  a  gude  man  is  marcifu' 
to  his  beast !"  Shortly  afterward  her  own  minister 
rode  past  just  as  furiously,  and  the  worthy  old  wifie 
cried :  "Ah,  there  he  goes !  The  Lord  bless  him, 
puir  manl  His  heart's  in  his  wark,  an'  he's  eager 
to  be  at  it." 

 A  great  deal  of  laughter  was  created  in  an 

uptown  magistrate's  office  one  day  last  week  by  an 
excitable  German,  a  prisoner,  charged  with  some 
minor  breach  of  ordinance.  "Are  you  a  single 
man?"  asked  the  judge.  "Now,  you  look  oud,"  was 
the  indignant  reply.  "Bud  don'd  you  try  to  make 
no  shoke  mit  me  yoost  because  I  vas  Dutch  and 
green.  Do  I  look  lik  I  vas  a  double  man?  Do  I 
look  like  I  vast  a  Si'mese  dwin?  Huh!  I  vas  nc 
fool  if  I  am  not  long  in  dis  guntry." 
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Artistic,  Dramatic  and  Musical. 

A  Critic  of  the  Acted  Drama:   W.  Archer:  Matthew*. For. 

A  Poet's  Musical  Impressions:  Sidney  Lanier  Scrib. 

American  Art  Coming  Into  its  Own:  Gustav  Kobbe..For. 

Art  and  Personality:  Clara  E.  Laughlin  Book-Buyer. 

Aubrey  Beardslcy's  Strange  Art:  E.  KL  Broadus  Critic. 

Kentucky's  Master  Painter:  M.  H.  Jouett:  H.  Hart..Har. 
Some  of  Our  Music  Critics:  Philip  G.  Hubert.  .B. -Buyer 
The  Drama  of  the  Month:  Norman  Hapgood.  ..Bookman. 
The  Future  of  Decoration:  George  T.  B.  Davis. .H.  BeauL 
The  Making  of  a  Great  Singer:  Lillian  Nordica. . .  Ainslee. 
The  Opera  Season  of  1898-99:  Esther  Singleton.  .B'man. 
Trio  01  French  18th  Century  Portrait  Engravers.  B. -Buyer. 
Women  as  Dramatists:  Alice  Ives  Frank  Leslie's. 


Biographic  and  Reminiscent. 

Autobiography  of  a  Revolutionist,  VII.:  P.  Kropotkin..  At. 

Condillac:  Prof.  L.  Lcvy-Bruhl  Open  Court. 

Dewey  at  Manila:  Edward  W.  Harden  Frank  Leslie's. 

Edouard  Rod:  Frederic  Taber  Cooper  Bookman. 


Franklin  as  Printer  and  Publisher:  Paul  L.  Ford.  .Century. 

General  Sherman  in  Russia:  Gen.  W.  T.  Sherman  Ccn. 

Glimpse  of  Colonel  Henry  Lee:  D.  G.  Mason  N.  E.  M. 

Hamilton  Wright  Mabie:  Henry  van  Dyke.  .Book- Buyer. 

Lincoln's  Search  for  a  Man:  Ida  M.  Tarbell  McClure. 

Lord  Kelvin:  J.  D.  Cormack  Cassicr. 

Lord  Salisbury:  Prof.  H.  Morse  Stephens,  M.A  Chau. 

More  Lamb  Letters:  Edward  M.  Colic  Bookman. 

Mr.  Chimmie  Fadden  of  New  York:  A.  B.  Maurice. B'man. 
Mr.  Martin  Dooley  of  Chicago:  W.  Irving  May.-..  .B'man. 
Philippe  de  Comines:  Emily  Stone  Whiteley. .  .Lippincott. 
Reminiscences  of  Julia  Ward  Howe,  VI.:  J.  W.  Howe..  At 

Sketches  in  Egypt,  III.:  Charles  Dana  Gibson  McC. 

Some  of  Our  Music  Critics:  Philip  G.  Hubert.  .B.-Buyer. 
Some  Political  Reminiscences:  George  F.  Hoar.  .Scribner. 
Stories  of  Admiral  Dewey:  Oscar  King  Davis. .  .McClure. 

The  Letters  of  Stevenson:  Sidney  Colvin  Scribner. 

Theodore  Roosevelt,  Governor:  J.  Lincoln  Steffens.  .McC. 

Tolstoy:  How  He  Lives  and  Works:  J.  L.  G  Critic. 

Educational  Topics. 

A  Biological  Laboratory  for  Women:  Wolffe  Cosmo. 

Directed  Sport  as  a  Factor  in  Education:  F.  H.  Tabor. For. 

Hygiene  of  School  Work:  O'Shea  Kindergarten  R. 

Mentally  Deficient  Children,  II.:  M.  R.  Campbell.. K.  M. 
School  of  Psychology  in  Chicago,  i8o9.Kindergarten  Mag. 
Talks  to  Teachers  on  Psychology,  IV.:  W.  James.  .Allan. 

Essays  and  Miscellanies. 

A  Fair  Skin;  Civilization's  Heritage:  W.  Sha*T>e  Mind. 

African  Ostrich  in  America:  E.  H.  Rydall  Self  Culture. 

"  American  Discoveries  at  Corinth:  R.  B.  Richardson.  .Cen. 

American  Fondness  for  Movements:  E.  L.  Fell  Lipp. 

Army  Women:  By  One  of  Them  National  Magazine. 

Big  Salaries  of  New  York:  Peter  McArthur  Ainslee. 

Civil  Service  and  Colonization:  F.  N.  Thorpe. . .Harper's. 

Evolution  of  Speech:  Th.  Ribot  Open  Court. 

Evolution  of  the  Newspaper:  Edward  Ardcn  Chautau. 

Higher  Culture  and  National  Life:  Butler  Self  Culture. 

Insane  Characters  in  Fiction  and  Drama:  Lombroso.PSM. 

Inspirational  Speaking:  Anita  Trueman  Mind. 

Installation  of  Lord  Curzon:  Steevens  Scribner. 

Intelligence  of  Elephants:  Colonel  F.  T.  Pollock  McC. 

Interpretation  of  Nature:  Edmund  Noble  Pop.  S.  M. 

John  Jay  Chapman,  Essayist:  Mary  Windsor  Critic. 

Keeping  House  in  London:  Julian  Ralph  Harper's. 

Meadow  Frogs:  John  B.  Tabb  Atlantic. 

Miss  Wilkins:  Charles  M.  Thompson  Atlantic. 

M.  Rod  on  Cyrano  de  Bergerac:  C.  G.  Dubois  Critic. 

Origin  of  European  Culture:  Prof.  W.  Z.  Ripley.  .P.S.M. 

Our  War  Correspondents:  R.  H.  Davis  Harper's. 

Thackeray's  Contributions  to  Punch:  F.  S.  Dickson. .  .Cr. 
The  Cross  Among  the  North  American  Indians. O.  Court. 


Truth  About  Dreyfus:  Walter  Littlcficld  Munsey's. 

Army,  and  its  Commanders:  Gen.  Miles. .  .Frank  Leslie's. 

Historic)  National  and  Political. 

Are  the  Filipinos  Civilized?  Felipe  Agoncillo.  ..F.  Leslie's. 
Atlantic  Fleet  in  the  Spanish  War:  W.  T.  Sampson.  .Ccn. 

Australasian  Extensions  of  Democracy  Atlantic. 

Birth  of  the  American  Army:  Horace  Kephart..  .Harper's. 

British  House  of  Lords:  Edward  Porritt  Chautauquan. 

Building  of  an  Empire:  Mohammed:  Walker  Cosmo. 

Capture  of  Manila.  II.:  Francis  V.  Greene  Century. 

China  and  the  Powers:  Lord  Charles  Beresford.  .N.  Amcr. 

Democracy  and  Suffrage:  M.  L.  G  Lippincott's. 

Famous  Siege  of  Tyre:  B.  I.  Wheeler  Century. 

Our  Philippine  Policy:.- A.  J.  Dodge. .  National  Magazine. 

Rough  Riders — in  the  Trenches:  Roosevelt  Scribncr's. 

Spanish-American  War;  Part  IV:  Lodge  Harper's. 

Surrender  of  Manila,  II.:  John  T.  McCutcheon.  ..Century. 
The  Manhattan  ComDany— 1700-1899:  Bangs. ..  Harper's. 
War  with  Spain:  Nelson  A.  Miles  North  American. 

Religious  and  Philosophic. 

Imperialism  of  Christianity:  Gladden  Treasury. 

Mohammedanism  and  Christian  Missions  Open  Court 

The  Unceasing  Ebb  and  Flow:  J.  G.  Pennington. .  .Mind. 

Scientific  and  Industrial. 

Absolute  Zero  (Liquid  Air):  William  Clark  Pcckham.Cen. 

American  Dccp-Watcr  Shipping:  H.  P.  Whitmarsh  At. 

Colonial  Expansion  and  Foreign  Trade:  Schoenhof.PSM. 
Electro-Magnetic  Telegraph:  Stephen  Vail.. Self  Culture. 
Industrial  Cuba:  Col.  Robt.  P.  Porter. ..  Home  Magazine. 

Liquid  Air:  Ira  Remsen  Pop.  S.  M. 

Modem  Machine  Guns:  Cathcart  Cassier. 

Origin  of  the  Sun  and  Planets:  R.  S.  Baker  McClure. 

Plants  as  Foods:  Blathwayt  Cassell. 

South  African  Railway  Development:  T.  Reuncrt. ..  .Cass. 

Textile  {ndustry  Since  j8oo:  H.  G.  Kittredge  Forum. 

Trans-Siberian  Railroad:  J.  W.  Bookwalter  Ainslee. 

Wireless  Telegraphy:  G.  Marconi  North  American. 

Work  and  Workers  in  Rural  England:  C.  Johnson-N.E.M. 

Sociologic  Question*. 

Anti-Trust  Legislation:  Aldace  F.  Walker  Forum. 

Battle  with  the  Slum:  Jacob  A.  Riis  Atlantic. 

Economic  Aspects  of  the  Liquor  Problem  Atlantic. 

Ideal  and  Practical  Organ'zation  of  a  Home.  .Cosmopol. 

Improvement  in  City  Life,  II.:  C.  M.  Robinson  Atlan. 

Lessons  of  the  Paris  Tribunal  of  Arbitration:  Jordan.  .For. 

Postal  Service  Co.:  E,  Smith  Cosmopolitan. 

Present  Status  of  Domestic  Economy  Am.  Kitch.  M. 

The  Problem  of  Police  Administration:  Frank  Moss.. For. 
Trusts  in  Europe:  Wilhelm  Berdrow  Forum. 

Travel,  Sport  and  Adventure. 

About  Fly  Casting:  Geo.  E.  Goodwin  Outing. 

Adventure  and  Death  in  the  Far  North:  M.  E.  Ailes.  .Cos. 

Alaska  and  the  Klondike:  Angelo  Heilprin  Pop.  S.  M. 

American  View  of  Oxford:  Arthur  J.  Stringer  Ainslee. 

Challenge  of  the  Shamrock:  Capt.  A.  J.  Kenealy.  ..Outing. 

Five  Weeks  Awheel  in  France:  Sidney  Cross  Outing. 

Golfing  'Round  the  Hub:  George  H.  Sargent  Outing. 

Home  of  William  Cullen  Bryant:  Theodore  Dreiser. .  Mun. 
Physical  Geography  of  the  West  Indies:  Oswald.  .P.S.M. 

Plovers  and  Plover  Shooting:  Ed.  W.  Sandys  Outing. 

Round  About  Jerusalem:  J.  James  Tissot  Century. 

Santiago  Since  the  Surrender:  Leonard  Wood .. Scribner. 

The  Dam  Leapers:  Wm.  A.  Whitney  Outing. 

Through  the  Yellowstone  on  Foot:  C.  H.  Henderson.0ut. 

To-day  in  the  Philippines:  Oscar  K.  Davis  Munsey. 

Two  Women  in  the  Klondike:  Mary  E.  Hitchcock.  .Critic. 

Up  to  the  Hills  in  India:  Paul  Eve  Stevenson  Outing. 

Venezuela:  Tommaso  Caivano  International  Mag. 
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OPEN  QUESTIONS:    TALKS  WITH  CORRESPONDENTS 


Correspondents  are  invited  to  make  use  of  this  page 
on  all  questions,  which  will  be  answered  as  far  as  we  may 
be  able.  Answers  and  comments  will  be  gladly  received. 
A  large  number  of  questions  and  answers  are  unavoidably 
held  over  till  next  month. 


492.  Will  you  please  answer  me  the  following  question 
in  your  "Open  Question"  column?  Is  Anthony  Hope 
married;  if  so,  when  did  he  marry,  and  whom? — B.  Jostin 
Boyd,  Ashley,  Pa. 

[Anthony  Hope  Hawkins  is  still  unmarried,  but 
according  to  recent  report,  will  soon  become  a 
Benedict.  Miss  Evelyn  Millard,  the  English 
actress,  who  plays  the  leading-woman  part  in  Mr. 
Hope's  Adventures  of  Lady  Ursula,  is  said  to  be 
the  lady  of  his  choice,  When  the  Prisoner  of  Zenda 
was  first  produced,  Mr.  Hope  himself  superin- 
tended the  stage  work,  and  Miss  Millard  was  cast 
for  the  leading  role  at  his  instance,  in  which  part, 
according  to  Dame  Rumor,  she  succeeded  so  well 
that  the  author's  admiration  quickly  turned  into 
the  deeper  affection.] 


493.  The  House  that  latk  Built:  In  the  April  number 
of  Current  Literature,  on  page  368.  you  print  a  paraphrased 
version  of  The  House  that  Jack  Built,  under  the  caption 
Domicile  Erected  by  John,  and  credit  that  prolific  writer, 
"Anon,"  with  the  authorship.  You  will,  perhaps,  be  in- 
terested to  know  that  the  authorship  of  this  version  of 
The  House  that  Jack  Built  has  been  ascribed  to  none  other 
than  Sir  John  Hawkins-Haggarty— the  retired  Chief  Jus- 
tice of  the  Court  of  Appeal  for  the  Province  of  Ontario.  It 
has  been  published  in  the  Toronto  Mail  and  ascribed  to 
Chief  Justice  Haggarty.  and  never  questioned  by  the  Chief 
Justice  or  any  one  else,  and  it  is  said  the  ex-Chief  Justice 
courted  the  muse  with  success  in  his  you  gcr  years.  He 
was  a  splendid  judge  and  was  accustomed  to  enliven  the 
dull  proceedings  now  and  then  with  witty  comments  of  a 
pleasant  kind— Frank  M.  Field,  Cobourg.  Ontario. 

[Has  any  one  further  information  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  authorship  of  this  clever  paraphrase?] 


494.  (1)  I  want  to  know  about  Sienkiewicz,  what  de- 
gree of  truth  there  is  in  his  historical  novels.  (2)  I 
would  like  information  concerning  a  readable,  sketchy  his- 
tory of  Poland.  (3)  If  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  cor- 
respondence club  of  easy  access,  would  like  to  know  of  it. 
— T.  \V.  Nelson,  Fishervillc,  Ky. 

[(1)  "The  almost  extravagant  reputation,"  to 
quote  the  words  of  the  distinguished  critic,  Mr.  Ed- 
mund Gosse,  which  Sienkiewicz  nows  enjoys,  would 
seem  to  prove  that  there  is  more  than  excellence  of 
literary  workmanship  in  his  achievement.  A  sound 
basis  of  fact  must  underlie  the  romantic  structure 
of  so  widely  accepted  historical  novels  as  those  of 
this  author ;  (2)  W.  R.  Morfill's  History  of  Poland, 
in  Putnam's  Story  of  the  Nations  series,  is,  we 
fancv,  the  book  you  wish.  The  price  is  $1.50  in 
cloth.  $1.75  half-leather,  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  27- 
29  West  Twenty-third  street,  New  York  City ;  (3) 
the  nearest  thing  to  the  correspondence  club,  of 
your  query,  with  which  we  are  familiar,  is  the 
Chautauqua  Circle.  For  particulars  apply  to  Theo- 
dore L.  Mood,  editor  and  publisher  of  The  Chau- 
tauquan,  the  monthly  organ  of  the  society,  Mead- 
vilk.  Pa.] 


495.  Can  you  tell  how.  when  and  where  the  phrase,  "To 
the  manor  born,"  originated?  Also,  who  wrote  the  poem 
beginning  with  these  lines: 

"Mankind  had  been  plodding  for  centuries  on 
In  the  old  beaten  track  of  their  forefathers  gone; 
Full  many  a  thinker  had  paid  with  his  head 
For  daring  to  differ  from  ancestors  dead." 
— H.  T.  Bcall,  Fairfield.  Neb. 

[The  phrase  to  which  you  refer  is,  correctly 
quoted,  "to  the  manner  born,"  and  occurs  in  Shake- 
speare's Hamlet,  Act  I.,  Scene  4.  We  are  unable 
to  identify  the  lines  which  you  quote.] 


496.  I  should  like  to  know  what  magazine,  either  Eng- 
lish or  American,  ranks  first  in  the  amount  of  poetry  pub- 
lished in  it,  and  what  one  ranks  second? — G.  H.  Thornton, 
San  Francisco.  Cal. 

(Current  Literature  publishes  more  verse  than 
any  other  magazine  known  to  us.  Probably  the 
old  American  Magazine  of  Poetry,  now  the  quar- 
terly, Poet-Lore,  Boston,  ranks  next.] 


Answers  From  Correspondents. 

458.  Song  of  Ike  Winds:  Inclosed  please  find  poem  by 
Louise  Chandler  Moulton,  The  House  of  Death,  asked 
for  by  No.  444,  in  "Open  Questions,"  in  issue  of  Decem- 
ber, 1898.  Also,  The  Song  of  the  Winds,  asked  for  in  No. 
458,  in  February  issue. — C.  R.  II.,  Lynn,  Mass. 

[Querist  444  has  already  been  supplied  with  a 
copy  of  The  House  of  Death.  The  Song  of  the 
Winds  is  held  subject  to  the  pleasure  of  Mr.  Bel- 
linger, of  Indianapolis,  whose  query,  458,  has 
brought  the  above  courteous  response.] 


472.  The  Ritualist:  In  the  current  number  of  "our" 
paper.  "Open  Question,"  No.  472.  Mr.  William  E.  Starr 
asks  about  a  poem,  "The  Ritualist,"  by.  I  think,  Bret 
Harte.  It  gives  me  pleasure  to  inclose  a  copy  of  the 
poem,  though  am  not  sure  as  to  the  author. — V.  L. 
Perry,  M.  D.,  Charles-Town,  Jefferson  Co.,  W.  Va. 

[Thanks  are  due  to  our  courteous  correspondent. 
The  poem  is  held  for  the  Rev.  William  E.  Starr, 
whose  address  we  have  lost.] 


474-  Napoleon's  Return:  I  inclose  the  poem  asked  for 
in  Query  474;  it  was  found  in  an  old  school  reader. — C.  L. 
Hincke,  San  Carlo  Ranchc.  Parker,  Colo. 

[Thanks  here  also.  The  inclosure  is  held  await- 
ing the  pleasure  of  Mr.  D.  E.  Miller,  Hal- 
lowell,  Me.] 


476.  In  "Open  Questions,"  for  May,  Mrs.  S.,  Denver, 
Colo.,  asks  for  the  poem  by  Langdon  Smith.  "When  I 
was  a  Tadpole  and  You  were  a  Fish."  The  poem  was 
published  in  a  Sunday  issue  of  the  New  York  Journal  of 
April  2d  or  9th.  I  have  the  clipping,  but  have  mislaid  it. 
or  would  forward  it  for  publication.— L.  E.  Chester,  Bosr 
ton.  Mass. 

[Thanks.  Also  again  thanks  to  Mr.  Hincke, 
who  answers  this  as  well  as  the  foregoing  query. 
Mr.  Hincke  gives  the  title  of  the  poem  as  "Evolu- 
tion," and  courteously  incloses  a  copy,  which  is 
held  for  "Mrs  S.,"  Denver,  Colo.] 
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